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PREFACE. 


Thb  present  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  by  obtain- 
ing the  oo-operation  of  a  considerable  number  of  physicians  of  acknow- 
ledged authority,  who  should  treat  subjects  selected  by  themselves,  there 
could  be  secured  an  amount  of  practical  information  and  teaching 
not  otherwise  accessible.  It  was  determined  to  restrict  the  selection  of 
authors  to  those  of  this  country — including  Canada — not  from  any  want 
of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  studies  of  certain  special  sub- 
jects by  European  investigators,  but  because  it  was  felt  that  the  proper 
time  had  arrived  for  the  presentation  of  the  whole  field  of  medi- 
cine as  it  is  actually  taught  and  practised  by  its  best  representatives  in 
America. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  also  that  a  comprehensive  study  shall  be 
made  of  the  various  forms  of  disease  as  occurring  among  our  highly 
composite  population  and  under  our  varied  and  peculiar  climatic  influ- 
ences. Of  course,  in  the  present  work  comparative  studies  of  this  kind 
must  occupy  a  subordinate  position ;  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  enhance  both 
its  interest  and  its  value  to  have  the  various  forms  of  disease  as  they 
occur  in  this  country  discussed  by  those  among  us  who  are  confessedly 
the  most  competent  and  experienced. 

The  force  of  these  observations  must  have  been  felt  by  the  distin- 
guished men  to  whom  I  made  application,  for  with  scarcely  an  exception 
they  joined  cordially  in  the  laborious  undertaking.  I  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  courtesy  which  has  marked  all  our  relations, 
and  which  has  lessened  materially  the  labor  and  strain  inevitable  in 
the  production  of  such  a  work. 

To  ensure  greater  accuracy  in  the  revision  of  the  large  amount  of  proof- 
sheets,  as  well  as  to  relieve  me  of  some  of  the  details  connected  with  the 
editorial  work,  I  associated  with  myself  Dr.  Thomas  Holmes  Cath- 
CART,  and,  after  sudden  illness  had  cut  short  his  very  promising  career, 
I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Louis  Stark  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  as  valuable  as  possible  to  the  general 
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practitioner^  its  soope  has  been  made  as  comprehensive  as  could  be  done 
without  exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking. This  will  be  particularly  noted  in  the  section  on  Oynascology, 
where  is  presented  a  series  of  articles  by  eminent  specialists  upon  the 
subjects  of  chief  importance  to  the  general  •  practitioner,  written  with 
special  reference  to  their  constitutional  relations  and  their  bearings  on 
associated  morbid  conditions,  while,  among  the  general  diseases,  a  full 
article  on  puerperal  fever  has  properly  been  included.  Important  arti- 
cles will  also  be  found  on  Tracheotomy,  the  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and 
the  Anus,  and  those  of  the  Bladder  and  the  male  sexual  organs.  Com- 
prehensive sections  have  further  been  provided,  from  the  pens  of  distin- 
guished specialists,  upon  medical  ophthalmology,  medical  otology,  and 
on  skin  diseases,  presenting  these  large  and  complicated  subjects  in  a 
clear  and  practical  light  and  with  special  reference  to  their  relations  to 
general  medical  practice.  In  the  presentation  of  such  subjects  as  hydro- 
phobia, glanders,  and  anthrax  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the  full 
discussion  of  these  affections,  not  only  as  occurring  in  man,  but  also  in 
the  lower  animals,  since  it  is  highly  important  to  provide  the  physician 
with  authoritative  information  on  at  least  such  points  of  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence as  have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  morbid  processes  in  man. 

In  view  of  the  intimate  relations  of  all  questions  of  hygiene  to  the 
causation  and  prevention  of  disease,  in  regard  to  which  medical  men 
are  constantly  consulted,  and  are,  indeed,  often  obliged  to  assume 
weighty  responsibilities,  interesting  articles  on  Drainage  and  Hygiene 
have  been  provided. 

In  order  to  avoid  refxitition  and  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  subjects  of  General  Pathology 
and  of  Greneral  Etiology,  Symptomatology,  and  Diagnosis,  considerable 
space  has  been  devoted  to  their  full  discussion.  The  chapter  on  General 
Morbid  Processes  will  be  found  to  convey  distinct  and  conservative 
teaching  on  all  points  included  under  that  comprehensive  title,  and 
will  thus  supply  a  solid  basis  for  the  subsequent  discussions  of  special 
morbid  conditions.  In  any  work  on  General  Medicine  at  the  present 
day  frequent  allusion  must  be  made  to  the  relations  of  various  low 
organisms  to  morbid  processes.  This  question— or  rather  the  series 
of  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  which  at 
present  form  the  most  fruitful  topic  of  discussion  and  of  investigation 
— will  be 'found  treated  by  different  authors  in  various  places  and  from 
various  standpoints.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  uniformity  of 
views  upon  a  matter  which  is  still  9ub  jvdice,  and  which  demands 
much  more  skilful  and  critical  investigation  before  its  true  scien- 
tific position  has  been  finally  determined.  It  has  even  been  felt  to  be 
desirable  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  which  has  naturally 
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resnlted  firom  the  introduction  of  this  discussion,  not  only  in  the  chapter 
on  General  Etiology,  but  in  connection  with  the  causation  of  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  hydrophobia,  pyaemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  phthisis. 

Throughout  the  work  the  chief  purpose  of  the  editor  and  of  his  collab- 
orators, to  furnish  a  concise  and  thoroughly  practical  system  of  medi- 
cine, has  compelled  the  omission  of  bibliographical  lists,  of  numerous  ref- 
erences, and  of  extended  discussions  of  theoretical  views  or  of  contro- 
verted questions,  in  order  that  more  space  might  be  devoted  to  clear 
descriptions  of  disease  and  to  a  full  presentation  of  the  subjects  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment.  If  it  should  seem,  in  consequence,  that  inadequate 
recognition  has  been  made  of  the  labors  of  others,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ample  quotations  and  numerous  references  were  inadmissible 
in  such  a  work  as  the  present. 

The  classification  and  nomenclature  which  have  been  adopted  are  those 
recommended  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  England  and  by  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Charts  and  tables  have  been  inserted 
wherever  they  were  needed  to  elucidate  the  text,  but  afler  mature  reflec- 
tion it  was  felt  necessary  to  omit  all  illustrations  that  were  not  impera- 
tively required,  although  many  original  drawings  and  paintings  of  high 
value  were  offered  with  the  articles. 

The  Edito& 
ociobieb,  1884. 
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GENERAL  MORBID  PROCESSES. 

DiBEABE  is  to  be  r^arded  as  representing  the  result  of  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses called  morbid  or  pathological,  from  the  fact  that  they  ai'e  man- 
ifested by  disturbances  in  the  organism. 

The  processes  concerned  are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  essential  to 
health,  but  they  are  modified  in  time,  place,  or  Quantity. 

Morbid  processes,  therefore,  are  to  be  considerea  as  modified  physio- 
logical processes  tending  to  cause  disease. 

All  physiological  processes  are  subject  to  certain  variations  which 
tend  to  produce  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  body  In  the 
healthy  organism  this  tendency  is  checked  by  the  automatic  regulators 
of  the  functional  activity  of  the  various  organs,  to  the  importance  of 
which  Virchow*  long  ago  called  attention.  By  their  action  the  influ- 
ence of  external  agents  is  controlled  within  rertain  limits.  The  lids 
dose  and  prevent  injury  to  the  eye.  Sneezing,  coughing,  and  vomit- 
ing bring  about  the  expulsion  of  noxious  irritants.  Sweating  aids  in 
neutralizing  the  injurious  effects  of  exposure  to  high  temperatures. 
Rapid  respiration  permits  a  sufficient  cleansing  of  the  blood  in  rarefied 
atmospheres.  When  the  limits,  within  which  the  regulation  of  physio- 
logical processes  is  possible,  are  exceeded,  such  procasses  become  patho- 
logical and  disease  begins.  A  morbid  process,  therefore,  is  usually  inca- 
pable of  recognition  till  disease  is  present.  It  may  exist  and  disease  be 
unsuspected  and  denied.  A  diminished  blood-supply  may  be  one  link  in 
the   process  which  eventually  leads  to  the   production  of  disturbances. 

^  In  the  preparation  of  this  subject  full  and  free  use  has  been  raade  of  the  following  works: 
jyu  CeUuIar  PcUhologie,  Virchow,  4te  Auflage,  Berlin,  1S71 ;  Handbuch  der  AUgemeinen 
Paihologiet  Uhle  und  Wagner,  7te  Auflage,  Leipzig,  IS76;  Handbuch  der  Allyemeinen 
Paiholoqie  ala  PcUhoiogMte  Physiologies  Samuel,  Stuttgart,  1879;  Vorletungen  iibir  AUgt" 
metne  Pathologie,  Cohnheim,  2te  Auflage,  Berlin,  1882 ;  Ijehrbuch  der  Paihohaiachen  AruUo- 
mie,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  2te  Auflage,  ler  Band,  Leipzig,  1882 ;  I^ehrhueh  der  AUaemeinen  und 
Specieilen  PcUhdogiachcn  Anatomie,  Ziegler,  ler  und  2er  Theil,  Jena,  1882  and  1883. 

'  Hcohdbueh  der  SpecieUen  Paihologie  und  Therapie,  Virchow,  ler  Band,  p.  15,  Erlangen, 
1854. 
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Another  link  is  to  be  found  in  the  fatty  degeneration  resulting  from  this 
lack  of  blood. 

Such  a  degeneration  may  have  long  existed  in  the  walls  of  a  blood- 
vessel^ and  yet  the  individual  appear  in  the  best  of  health.  The  sudden 
rupture  of  the  weakened  wall  results  in  death  or  disease.  With  the 
manifestation  of  the  disturbances  which  render  the  condition  of  the 
vessel  obvious  the  individual  is  said  to  be  diseased. 

In  most  instances,  however,  the  morbid  process  makes  itself  early  ap> 
parent.  Disturbances  of  nutrition,  formation,  or  function  soon  become 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  attract  attention  &om  the  resulting  discomfort, 
and  the  presence  of  disease  is  then  recognized.  The  latter  is  thus  essen- 
tially a  conventional  term,  and  begins  when  the  morbid  processes  occasion 
a  sufficient  d^ree  of  inconvenience. 

The  process  is  never  at  a  standstill.  It  either  tends  toward  a  return  to  the 
physiological  conditions,  or  its  course  is  in  the  direction  of  their  destruo- 
tion.  As  physiological  processes  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  vital- 
ity of  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  so  those  which  have  become  pathological 
cease  to  exist  with  the  death  of  such  elements.  In  the  dead  body  there  is 
no  disease,  although  its  results  remain,  and  furnish  the  most  efficient  means 
of  identifying  the  processes  which  occasioned  them. 

In  the  study  oi  morbid  processes,  therefore,  one  must  appreciate  the 
normal  conditions  and  manifestations  of  life  in  the  individual.  Phys- 
iological laws  govern  pathological  phenomena,  and  the  latter  must  always 
be  submitted  to  the  tests  furnished  by  the  former. 

Just  as  little,  however,  as  the  study  of  anatomy  familiarizes  the 
student  with  the  anatomiod  changes  resulting  from  diseased  processes, 
does  the  study  of  physiology  accustom  the  student  to  the  features  of 
disease.  Pathologiod  processes  must  be  studied  by  themselves  and  for 
themselves,  although  the  means  which  are  employed  may  be  the  same 
as  those  used  in  physiological  research. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exactness  of  method  which  is  the  demand  of 
the  physiological  investigator  cannot  be  secured  by  the  pathologist.  The 
material  of  tne  latter  lies  fartlier,  beyond  his  control.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  the  ground  to  be  gone  over  is  common,  and  the  object  sought  for  is 
essentiaUy  the  same — the  knowledge  of  tlie  conditions  necessary  to  main- 
tain life. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  disease  there  are  certain  processes 
which  deserve  early  recognition.  They  are  both  the  cause  and  uie  result 
of  disease,  and  may  occur  in  various  diseases,  either  limited  to  one  organ 
or  present  in  a  series  of  organs.  Their  treatment  at  present  obviates  the 
necessity  of  repetition,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  the  special  consideration 
of  their  occurrence  in  the  various  structures  and  systems  of  the  body. 

These  processes  are  named  in  virtue  of  some  prominent  characteristic, 
and  each  is  made  up  of  a  complex  series  of  conditions  and  disturbances. 
In  part,  they  represent  modifications  in  the  circulation  of  blood  and 
lymph ;  iu  part,  they  consist  of  nutritive  derangements,  whose  conse- 
quences appear  as  the  various  degenerations,  or  as  the  additions  to  the 
body,  the  new  formations. 

The  processes  and  groups  of  processes  in  qiiestion  are  those  included 
uudcr  the  following  heads :  inflammation ;  thrombosis  and  embolism ; 
effiisions;  degenerations;  tuberculosis;  and  morbid  growths. 
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Inflammation. 

Inflammation  is  characterized  now^  as  iu  tlie  time  of  Gralen,  by  the 
presence  of  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and  pain.  The  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, added  to  modem  definitions,  is  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  result  or 
a  cause,  or  both,  of  the  variously  modified  physiological  processes  whose 
sum  is  the  inflammation. 

The  redness  of  inflammation  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  presence, 
of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood.  This  is  readily  apparent  in  the  direct 
observation  of  tne  blood-vessels  of  an  inflamed,  transparent  part  of  the 
body,  as  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  or  rabbit,  or  the  tongue  and  webbed 
foot  of  the  former  animal.  The  redness  of  inflammation  consequently 
demands  the  presence  of  blood-vessels  in  the  afiected  region,  and  becomes 
all  the  greater  the  more  vascular  the  part — L  e.  the  richer  it  is  in  such 
vessels. 

Kedness  does  not  suffice  for  the  existence  of  inflammation,  for  it  may 
be  found  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  of  the  latter.  The  difiused  red- 
ness, often  extensive,  of  birth-marks,  that  from  venous  obstruction  or 
temporary  congestions,  from  vaso-motor  disturbances — the  section  of  the 
sympathetic  furnishing  a  well-known  instance — are  examples  of  non-in- 
flammatory redness.  Inflammation  may  even  be  present  without  redness, 
as  may  be  constantly  observed  in  the  occurrence  of  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation and  of  the  chronic  interstitial  varieties. 

The  heat  of  inflammation  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  clinical  features, 
yet  not  indispensable,  as  appears  from  its  absence  in  chronic  interstitial 
forms  of  inflammation.  In  the  acute  varieties  of  inflammation  an  ele- 
vated temperature  is  constant,  and  its  observation  and  record  furnish  a 
most  valuable  means  of  determining  the  >eginning  and  progress  of  an  in- 
flammation,  which,  for  a  time,  may  ftimish  but  little  additional  evidence. 

The  heat  of  inflammation  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  inflam- 
matory fever,  and  it  is  the  study  of  this  variety  of  fever  of  late  years 
whidi  has  resulted  in  an  intell^ible  and  relatively  satisfactory  theory 
concerning  fevers  in  general.  Information  of  much  value  is  to  be  found 
in  the  recent  work  of  Wood,^  which  contains  abundant  historical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  extensive  original  observations  and  conclusions. 

Inflammatozv  fevers  are  distinguished  from  idiopathic  forms.  The 
latter  variety  mcludes  the  occurrence  of  fever  as  an  attribute  of  the 
disease  concerned,  the  more  characteristic  symptoms  of  which  follow  the 
febrile  outbreak.  Local  inflammatory  processes  may  take  place  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease  with  its  fever,  but  such  processes  are  co-eflects 
of  the  cause  of  the  latter,  rather  than  its  cause.  Most  of  those  diseases 
in  which  fever  occurs  as  one  of  the  joint  effects  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
are  included  among  the  infective  or  zymotic  classes. 

The  inflammatory  fevers  are  those  attending  an  acute  inflammatory 
process,  and  are  secondary  to,  and  occasioned  by,  the  latter.  The  type 
of  this  variety  is  seen  in  the  fever  occurring  during  the  progress  of  a 
wound,  whether  its  course  is  toward  healing  or  extension.     Such  trau- 

*  Feter:  A  Shidv  in  Morbid  and  Normal  PhyMogv,  H.  C.  Wood,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Philip 
delikhia,  1880.    (Beprint  from  the  6bidA«mtan  Qmtrimtuma  to  KnowUdge,  No.  367.) 
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matic  fevers  are  characterized  as  septic  or  aseptic ;  the  former  including 
the  conditions  of  septicajmia  and  pyeemia.  The  aseptic  traumatic  fevers, 
as  described  by  Volkmann/  are  those  which  pursue  their  course  with  an 
elevated  temperature,  but  without  most  of  the  other  febrile  phenomena. 

Fever  in  general  is  characterized  by  a  combination  of  disturbances  in 
the  physiological  processes  of  the  body.  Such  processes  are  those  con- 
cerned in  the  production  and  dissipation  of  heat,  in  respiration  and  circu- 
lation, digestion  and  secretion,  and  in  mental,  motor,  and  other  sensorial 
action.  Such  disturbances  are  manifested  by  a  persistent  elevation  of 
•temperature,  an  increased  destruction  of  tissue,  a  quickened  and  modified 

Sulse,  aoceleratetl  breathing,  increased  thirst,  diminished  appetite,  and 
iminished  quantity  and  altered  quality  of  the  secretions.  The  sensorial 
disturbances  include  wakefiilness  and  stupor,  headache,  delirium,  twitch- 
ings,  cramps,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  functional  impairment  of 
the  nervous  system. 

Of  all  these  manifold  evidences  of  fever,  the  elevation  of  temperature 
is  the  one  whose  cause,  range,  and  results  have  been  most  carefully  and 
critically  investigated.  No  record  of  a  case  in  which  fever  is  present  is 
regarded  as  complete  without  the  chart  of  the  daily  variations  in  temper- 
ature, respiration,  and  circulation.  The  practical  value  of  such  records 
is  thus  admitted,  and  in  the  experiments  relating  to  the  origin  of  animal 
heat  the  observations  of  temperature  are  as  essential  as  the  chemical 
analyses,  each  of  which  supplements  the  other. 

The  more  accurate  determination  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  body  is 
obtained  either  by  the  use  of  the  calorimeter  (an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  collected  heat  liberated  from  the  body)  or  by  estimating  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  in  the  destruction  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  from 
quantitative  analyses  of  the  discharged  carbonic  acid  and  urea.  The 
results  of  such  investigations  are  regarded  by  Rosenthal'  as  possessing 
only  a  relative  value,  but  justify  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  heat 
produced  in  the  organism  results  from  the  oxidation  of  its  constituents. 

For  the  preservation  of  health  it  is  essential  that  this  heat  should  be 
removed  from  the  body  in  such  quantity  that  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  shall  not  vary  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  any  considerable  time, 
from  37.2°  C.  (98.4°  F.).  The  removal  of  the  heat  is  mainly  accom- 
plished by  its  radiation  or  conduction  into  a  surrounding  cooler  medium, 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Too 
great  a  removal  of  heat  results  in  death  from  freezing,  while  too  great  an 
accumulation  of  heat  terminate  fatally  from  the  effects  of  an  unduly 
elevated  temperature.  To  ensure  the  normal  range  of  temperature,  con- 
stantly changing  relations  must  exist  between  the  production  of  heat  and 
its  dissipation.  The  cooler  the  surroundings,  the  more  must  heat  be 
producea,  or  the  less  must  heat  be  evolved  from  the  body. 

An  increased  production  of  heat  is  obvious  under  conditions  of  climate 
demanding  prolonged  exposure  to  low  temperature.  An  abundantly  fatty 
diet  promotes  the  formation  of  heat,  whue  suitable  clothing  checks  its 
dissipation.  Although  it  is  claimed  by  Liebermeister  that  sudden 
exposure   to   cold   stimulates   heat-production,  Rosenthal*  disputes   this 

'  Beitrdge  ew  Chirurgie,  Leipzig,  1875,  p.  24;  Scmmlung  KHniaeher  Vorlrdgey  No.  121, 
G^nzmer  und  Volkmann. 

'  HermaniCH  Handbuch  der  Phytiologit^  Leipzig,  1882,  iv.  2,  376.  •  Op,  ciL^  413. 
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statement,  and  maintains  that  it  is  still  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful 
whether  the  production  of  heat  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  demands  of 
sudden  and  temporary  changes  of  temperature.  With  the  admission  of 
this  doubt,  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  under  the 
dreunistiinoes  just  referred  to,  is  mainly  accomplished  through  the 
influence  of  agencies  favoring  or  checking  the  loss  of  heat.  Since  heat 
is  largely  brought  to  the  surfaces  of  the  body  by  the  circulating  blood, 
modifications  in  die  fulness  and  rapidity  of  this  superficial  current  pro- 
duce corresponding  differences  in  the  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  pre- 
sented. Such  variations  are  considered  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
action  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system,  whose  differing  effects  are 
apparent  in  the  pale,  cool  skin  and  the  flushed,  warm  surface. 

The  search  for  the  r^ulation  of  such  vaso-motor  action  has  led  to  the 
view  that  the  production  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  dissipation,  may  be 
influenced  from  a  nervous  centre.  Wood^  claims  that  the  result  of 
experiments  made  by  him  proves  the  existence  of  such  a  heat-centre  in 
or  above  the  pons.  Although  admitting  the  possibility  of  its  being  a 
muscular  vaso-motor  centre,  he  reguxis  it  rather  as  an  inhibitory  heat- 
centre,  which  acts,  as  suggested  by  Tscheschichin,  by  repressing  the  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  constituents  of  the  body  through  which  heat  is  pro- 
duced. 

This  view  is  objected  to  by  Rosenthal,'  on  the  ground  that  the  facts 
are  not  universally  agreed  upon,  and  their  interpretation  is  somewhat 
v^ue.  Even  the  increased  production  of  heat  as  determined  by  Wood, 
if  admitted,  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  modified  circulation. 

The  preservation  of  a  normal  range  of  temperature  in  general  is  to  be 
reec^nized  as  the  result  of  variations  in  the  relation  of  heat-production 
to  heat-dissipation.  The  causes  which  influence  this  relation  may  act 
from  without  or  from  within,  and  are  regarded  as  producing  their  effect 
by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system.  The  causes  which  act  from 
within  are  those  concerned  in  the  febrile  elevation  of  temperature. 
Whether  the  latter  is  associated  with,  or  independent  of,  inflammatory 
processes,  the  question  of  first  importance  relates  to  the  modification  of 

Ehysiolc^cal  conditions.  The  causes  of  the  physiological  production  of 
eat  and  its  dissipation  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  tlie  same 
elements  demand  consideration  in  the  pathological  range  of  temperature 
so  striking  in  fever.   , 

Relatively  accurate  inductions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  febrile  heat 
were  first  rendered  possible  by  the  experiments  of  Billroth  and  Weber. 
These  observers  found  that  the  introduction  of  putrid  material  into  the 
circulation  of  animals  produced  fever.  It  was  afterward  shown  that 
various  substances,  not  necessarily  of  a  putrid  character,  might  produce 
the  same  result. 

From  measurements  with  the  calorimeter  of  the  heat  produced,  it  was 
concluded  by  Wood*  that  in  the  fever  of  pyaemic  dogs  more  heat  was 

Eroduced  than  in  healthy,  fasting  dogs,  although  less  than  in  high-fed, 
ealthy  dogs.  An  increased  production  of  heat  in  the  fevered  animal  is 
thus  obvious,  as  his  capacity  to  receive  and  assimilate  food  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  a  high-fed,  healthy  dog.  The  calculations  of  Sanderson, 
referred  to  by  Wood,*  based  u]>on  the  analyses  of  eliminated  carbonic 

•  Op.  di.,  264.  *  Op.  di.,  442.  •  Op,  eit.  236.  *  Op.  cU.  239. 
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sdd  and  urea,  show  that  the  febrile  human  subject  produces  very  much 
more  heat  than  the  fasting,  though  less  than  the  folly-fed,  healthy,  man. 

An  increased  production  of  heat  in  fever  is  generally  admitted,  although 
it  alone  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  the  essential  feature  in  the  elevated  range 
of  the  temperature.  The  fasting  man  or  animal  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  not  febrile,  and  an  increased  production  of  heat  from  foil  feeding 
in  health,  equal  to  that  observed  in  fever,  not  being  associated  with  fever, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  retention  of  the  produced  heat  is  of  importance  for 
the  existence  of  fever.  Although  it  has  been  shown  by  various  observers 
that  more  heat  is  dissipated  during  fever  than  in  health,  this  increased 
loss  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  production  of  heat.  A  persistent 
elevation  of  temperature  is  the  necessary  result.  This  elevation  is  subject 
to  daily  and  hourly  differences,  as  is  the  temperature  of  the  healthy 
individual.  These  variations  in  the  range  of  the  febrile  temperature  are 
apparently  due  to  an  agency  like  that  which  dominates  the  course  of 
normal  temperatures — viz.  a  varying  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
apparatus,  as  well  as  of  that  controlling  the  secretion  of  sweat,  now  per- 
mitting, now  checking,  the  dissipation  of  the  produced  heat. 

For  the  existence  of  the  elevated  temperature  of  fever,  therefore,  there 
is  demanded  the  presence  of  an  agent  within  the  body  which,  as  stated  by 
Wood,^  shall  act  "  upon  the  nervous  system  which  regulates  the  produc- 
tion and  dissipation  of  animal  heat — a  system  composed  of  diverse  parts 
so  accustomed  to  act  continually  in  unison  in  health  that  they  become,  as 
it  were,  one  system  and  suffer  in  disease  together."  It  may  be  that  there 
exists,  as  claimed  by  Wood  and  Tscheschichin,  a  heat-centre  independent 
of  the  vaso-motor  and  other  centres,  through  which  heat  is  dissipated,  or 
it  may  be,  as  maintained  by  Rosenthal,  that  the  vaso-motor  system  alone 
is  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  temperature.  Such  action  may  be 
inhibitory  or  excitant,  according  to  the  views  of  the  one  or  the  other 
author,  without  affecting  the  main  question  as  above  stated. 

The  elevation  of  temperature  suffices  to  explain  for  the  most  part 
certain  of  the  other  phenomena  of  fever,  as  thirst,  digestive  disturbances, 
increased  respiration,  and  emaciation.  A  coincident  affection  of  various 
cerebro-spinal  centres  is  demanded  to  explain  tlie  altered  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  numerous  nervous  symptoms  which  are  to  be  found  in 
fever.  The  agent  producing  such  manifold  effects  is  obviously  no  unit. 
It  may  be  introduced  from  without  or  it  may  arise  within  the  body,  and 
its  transfer  to  the  nervous  centres  is  undoubtedly  accomplished  through 
the  circulation. 

Among  those  a^nts  which  act  from  without  are  to  be  included  the 
specific  causes  of  mfective  diseases.  It  is  probable  that  these  produce 
the  fever,  as  they  occasion  other  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  their 
action  may  be  r^arded  as  direct,  or  indirect  through  the  secondary 
products  of  their  own  vital  changes.  In  the  light  of  the  existing  facts 
the  products  of  minute  organisms  developed  outside  the  human  body  may 
give  rise  to  feveT  when  introduced,  without  the  organism,  into  the  body. 
The  history  of  septicsemia  contains  numerous  illustrations  of  the  pyro- 
genetic  properties  of  material  produced  in  connection  with  wounded 
surfaces  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  minute  organisms.  The 
introduction  of  blood  oi  the  same,  or  of  a  different  animal,  into  the  cir- 

'  Op.  eU.  255. 
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onlalion  of  a  given  animal  is  followed  by  fever,  as  is  the  injection  of 
considerable  quantities  of  water  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  same  is 
trae  of  various  chemical  substances. 

It  is  further  obvious  that  the  agents  producing  fever  may  arise  within 
the  body.  The  fever  resulting  from  th*  deprivation  of  water,  and  from 
the  destruction  of  tissues^  are  instances  of  the  probable  origin  of  pyro- 
genetic  substances  from  the  rapid  metamorphosis  of  tissues. 

It  is  suggested  by  Samuel^ that  under  given  circumstances  the  fever 
may  be  sanatory.  This  view  is  based  upon  the  probability  that  certain 
parasitic  organisms  are  destroyed  at  such  temperatures  as  may  be  produced 
within  the  body.  The  growth  of  the  bacillus  of  malignant  pustule  takes 
place  most  vigorously  at  a  temperatiure  of  30.6°  C.  (95°  F.),  while  its 
development  is  feeble  at  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis, 
as  shown  by  Koch,  thrives  at  temperatures  between  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.)  and 
38°  C.  (100.4°  F.),  but  its  growfli  ceases  at  temperatures  above  41°  C. 
(105.8°  F.).  The  spiral  fibre  of  relapsing  fever,  which  is  present  in  the 
blood  in  great  abundance  at  the  beginning  of  the  febrile  onset,  disappears 
at  the  dose,  the  temperature  being  42°  C.  (107.6°  F.).  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  intervals  between  the  febrile  paroxysms,  but  reappears  a  few 
hours  before  the  recurrence  of  the  fever.  The  history  of  intermittent 
fever  su^^ests  a  similar  relation  between  its  cause  and  the  febrile  periods. 

The  value  of  pain  as  evidence  of  inflammation  is  merely  relative.  Its 
eidstenoe  depends  upon  the  presence  of  sensitive  nerves,  and  those  inflam- 
mations are  the  least  painful  which  occur  in  parte  where  such  nerves  are 
fewest. 

The  pain  of  inflammation  is  attributable  to  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves 
of  that  product  of  the  inflammation  known  as  the  exudation.  This  pres- 
sure becomes  all  the  greater  the  more  abundant  the  exudation,  or  the  greater 
the  obstruction  ofieii^  to  its  diflusion  throughout  the  inflamed  part.  The 
Intense  pain  resulting  from  inflanmiation  of  the  fascia  or  of  the  periosteum 
is  thus  explained,  while  an  inflammation  of  the  loose  connective  tissue 
may  be  diffused  over  a  wide  area  with  little  or  no  pain.  In  the  chronic 
varieties  of  inflammation,  where  the  exudation  is  but  scanty,  and  ite  ac- 
cumulation extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  there  may  be  no  pain 
during  the  ^itire  course  of  the  inflammation. 

Swelling  remains  for  consideration  as  the  most  important  of  the  four 
cardinal  symptoms.  Like  the  others,  ite  presence  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. It  may  exist  at  one  time  in  the  course  of  the  inflammation,  and  may 
be  absent  at  another.  Even  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  an  organ  may 
suggest  the  existence  of  an  inflammation,  for  the  yellow  and  cirrhotic 
atrophies  of  the  liver  give  evidence,  respectively,  of  an  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  this  oi^n. 

The  swelling  of  an  inflamed  part  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  and  lymph,  and  to  the  exudation.  These  constituente 
of  the  swelling  are  not  of  equal  importance.  Although  the  Quantity  of 
blood  in  the  part  is  increased,  no  considerable  swelling  is  produced,  pro- 
vided the  flow  of  blood  and  lymph  from  the  part  be  unobstructed.  The 
current  of  lymph  through  the  larger  lymphatics  may  be  greatly  increased, 
yet  a  decided  swelling  be  absent,  unless  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  lymph  from  the  inflamed  region. 

>  Op.  eU.  165. 
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The  exudation  is  the  most  essential  element  of  the  swelling,  and  oui 
knowledge  of  its  origin  and  fate  includes  the  most  important  features  of 
the  general  pathology  of  the  processes  concerned. 

The  inflanmiatory  exudation  is  represented  by  the  accumulation,  outside 
the  blood-vessels,  of  material  previously  within  them.  The  prevailing 
views  concerning  the  manner  oi  origin  of  this  exudation,  and  its  relation 
to  inflammatory  processes,  are  essentially  due  to  the  rediscovery  by  Cohn- 
heim  of  the  forgotten  observation  of  Addison,  that  white  blood-corpuscles 
pass  through  the  apparently  intact  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

In  the  observation  of  the  mesentery  or  other  transparent  part  of  a  suit- 
able animal,  the  changes  taking  place  in  inflammation  are,  at  the  outset, 
limited  to  the  blood-vessels  and  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  vessels 
become  dilated  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  within  them  is  soon  dimin- 
ished. In  the  veins  particularly  the  white  blood-<K)rpuscles  separate  in 
considerable  numbers  from  the  general  current  and  line  the  wall  in  con- 
stantly-increasing numbers,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  borne  along  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  white  corpuscles  stagnate,  stick  to  the  wall 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  often  change  tlieir  place,  while  the  red 
corpuscles  are  in  constant  and  progresssive  motion.  In  the  capillaries  a 
considerable  number  of  white  corpuscles  are  found  in  contact  with  the 
wall,  but  numbers  of  red  corpuscles  are  associated  with  them.  The  for- 
mation of  the  exudation  now  begins  by  the  passage  of  white  corpuscles 
through  the  apparently  intact  wall  of  the  veins  and  capillaries,  especially 
of  the  former.  Limited  numbers,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  red 
corpuscles  also  make  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  This 
is  the  phenomenon  of  emigration,  and  is  associated  witli  the  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

With  the  passage  outward  of  the  white  and  red  corpuscles  there  is  also 
the  efiusion  of  liquid  material.  Both  the  liquid  and  solid  constituents 
continually  escape  and  spread  in  all  directions  beyond  the  wall,  following 
the  course  of  the  least  resistance.  It  is  probable  that  this  course  is  de- 
fined by  the  pre-existing  spaces  within  the  tissues  of  the  part,  the  lymph- 
spaces.  The  exudation  is  more  abundant  in  parts  richly  provided  with 
blood-vessels  and  in  those  containing  the  larger  spaces ;  it  is  diminished 
where  the  vessels  are  less  numerous  or  the  surrounding  parts  more  resist- 
ant, with  smaller  and  fewer  lymph-spaces.  The  resulting  swelling  is  the 
less  when  ready  opportunities  for  the  diffusion  and  removal  of  the  exuda- 
tion by  lymphatics  and  veins  are  presented,  and  when  the  material  appears 
upon  surfaces  over  which  it  may  flow  away. 

The  liquid  portion  of  the  exudation  represents  something  more  than 
the  transuded  blood-serum,  and  a  certain  practical  importance  results 
from  the  distinction  drawn  between  an  exudation  and  a  transudation. 
Such  a  distinction  is  especially  called  for  when  the  inflammatory  or  non- 
inflammatory origin  of  considerable  quantities  of  fluid  in  the  larger  cav- 
ities of  the  body  is  concerned.  From  a  recent  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  by  Reuss*  the  following  information  is  derived  :  The 
percentage  of  albumen  is  always  greater  m  exudations  than  in  trans- 
udations, and  is  more  constant  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  in- 
creases with  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  being  highest  in  the  ichorous 
forms,  less  in  the  purulent,  and  least  in  the  serous  exudations.     When  an 
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inflammatory  exudation  is  found  to  contain  less  albumen  than  usual,  the 
existence  of  a  transudation  with  secondary  inflammation  is  suggested,  or 
the  exudation  may  have  taken  place  in  a  hydraemic  individual.  A  suf- 
fideot  number  of  exceptions  are  met  with,  however,  to  interfere  with  the 
absolute  nature  of  this  test. 

The  Goagolation  of  an  inflammatory  exudation  apparently  depends 
upon  the  contained  white  blood-corpuscles ;  the  more  numerous  (within 
certain  limits)  these  are  in  a  serous  exudation,  the  more  abundant  is  the 
formation  of  fibrin.  The  cellular  element  likewise  is  that  which  in  abun- 
dant liquid  exudations  characterizes  them  as  purulent.  Althougli  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  most  of  the  corpuscles  of  pus  are  emigrated  white 
blood-corpuscles,  it  is  not  necessary  to  admit  that  all  are  of  this  nature. 
The  cells  present  in  an  inflamed  part  include  those  pre-existing,  as  well  as 
those  which  escape  from  the  vessels.  The  former  are  the  wandering  cells 
of  the  connective  tissues,  as  well  as  the  fixed  variety,  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  in  addition  to  the  subjacent  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  Amoeboid  cells  outside  the  blood-vessels  have  been 
seen  to  divide,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  duplication  may  serve  as  the 
method  of  formation  of  a  certain  nimiber  of  pus-corpuscles.  The  state- 
ments concerning  the  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  and 
of  epithelium  are  derived  from  appearances,  and  are  interpretations  of 
these  appearances,  not  observations  of  a  process. 

The  changes  taking  place  along  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  being  the 
feature  of  prime  importance  in  the  observation  of  the  progress  of  an  in- 
flammation, numerous  investigators  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
determination  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  vessel  wall  by  means  of 
which  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  is  permitted.  Arnold  represents  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  ox  the  stomata  theory,  according  to  which  the 
leucocytes  pass  through  canals  normally  existing  in  the  wall.  By  means 
of  the  silver  method  of  staining,  and  by  injections  of  various  insoluble  pig- 
ments into  the  blood-current,  certain  results  are  met  with,  which  give  color 
to  the  view  that  pores  and  canals  are  present  upon  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  diaphragm.  As  the  latter  have 
been  shown  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system  of 
tubes  and  spaces,  so  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  have  been  assumed  to 
present  similar  channels  of  communication. 

The  prevailing  views  at  the  present  time  are  in  favor  of  the  artificial 
nature  of  the  stomata  and  pores  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  An  in- 
creased porosity  of  the  vascular  wall  in  inflammation  is  necessary  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  exudation,  but  such  porosity  is  r^arded  rather  as  a 
physical  condition  permitting  an  observable  filtration,  and  a  filtration  of 
solids  as  well  bis  liquids. 

In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made  to  the  observation  of 
Winiwarter,  who  has  demonstrated  that  colloid  material,  a  solution  of 
gelatin,  passes  through  the  vascular  wall  in  inflammation  more  readily 
— u  e.  under  less  pressure — ^than  through  the  normal  wall  of  the  blood- 
vessel. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  which  produce 
an  increased  porosity  of  the  vessel  wall  without  causing  its  death,  for  no 
exudation  escapes  &om  a  dead  vessel,  its  contents  becoming  clotted. 

These  causes  may  act  from  without  or  from  within,  prinuuily  afi*ecting 
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the  tissues  outside  the  vessels,  or  exerting  their  action,  at  the  outset,  upon 
the  wall  itself.  The  usual  histological  relation  of  vessels  and  surrounmng 
tissues  is  such  that  both  are  simultaneously  affected.  The  occurrence  of  an 
inflammation  in  non-vascular  parts,  however,  as  the  cornea,  from  irritation 
of  its  centre,  the  part  farthest  removed  from  the  surrounding  blood-vessels, 
shows  that  the  affection  of  the  vessels  may  be  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
This  indirect  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  taking  place  through  the  agency 
of  nerves  or  through  that  of  the  nutritive  currents.  That  nervous  influ- 
ence alone  does  not  suffice  to  transmit  the  effect  of  an  applied  cause  is 
apparent  from  the  absence  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  which  has  become 
anaesthetized  by  section  of  the  trigeminus  nerve.  With  the  protection  of 
the  cornea  from  external  irritation  there  is  an  absence  of  inflammation. 

The  consideration  of  the  final  symptom  of  inflammation,  the  disturb- 
ance of  function,  which  has  been  added  in  recent  times,  belongs  to  special 
rather  than  general  patholo^.  It  varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  the  disturbed  mnction  of  the  brain  or  heart  differing  frt>m 
that  of  the  liver  or  kidney.  The  clinical  importance  of  this  symptom 
of  inflammation  is  greater  than  of  all  the  rest,  as  it  is  the  one  whose 
presence  is  constant  and  indispensable. 

An  inflammation  may  exist,  as  already  stated,  without  heat,  redness,  or 
pain.  The  swelling  may  escape  observation  from  the  limited  quantity  of 
the  exudation  and  other  causative  agents,  or  from  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  inflamed  part  to  physical  examination.  The  disturbance  of  function, 
however,  becomes  early  apparent,  and  is  present  throughout  the  course 
of  the  inflammation.  A  knowledge  of  its  nature  enables  the  seat  of  the 
latter  to  be  recognized,  and  its  variations  furnish  a  desired  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  therapeutic  agents. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  the  traumatic,  toxic, 
parasitic,  infectious,  dyscrasic  or  constitutional,  and  trophic. 

The  traumatic  causes  are  those  which  act  mechanically,  producing  an 
injury  to  tissues  by  pressure,  crushing,  tearing,  stretching,  and  the  like. 
Others  represent  modifications  in  temperature,  thermic  .agencies,  and 
include  extremes  of  cold  as  well  as  of  heat.  The  chemicals  whose 
action  is  direct,  as  caustic,  include  a  third  variety  of  the  traumatic 
causes.  Such  chemicals  are  applied  to  surfaces,  cutaneous  or  mucous, 
and  comprise  the  active  element  producing  the  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  as  well  as  such  substances  as  potaiSi  or  sulphuric 
acid  which  may  have  been  swallowed  intentionally  or  accidentally. 

The  toxic  group  of  causes  is  closely  allied  to  the  chemical  variety  of 
the  traumatic  agencies.  It  includes  chemicals  whose  action  is  indirect, 
through  absorption  in  a  diluted  form  rather  than  from  direct  application 
in  a  concentrated  condition.  Such  chemicals  are  derived  from  without, 
as  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  antimony ;  or  may  be  formed  within  the 
body,  and  the  latter  include  the  chemical  products  of  putrefactive  changes 
— in  the  urine,  for  instance — and,  with  considerable  probability,  certain 
of  the  active  agents  of  blood-poisoning  in  septic  diseases.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  inflammatory  affections  met  with  among  the 
so-call^  constitutional  diseases,  as  rheumatism  and  gout,  may  owe  their 
origin  to  the  production  of  chemical  substances  within  the  body,  excessive 
in  quantity  if^  not  changed  in  quality. 
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The  parasitic  causes  of  inflammation  are  both  animal  and  v^etable, 
and  act  npon  the  surfaces  of  the  body  or  within  its  deeply-seated  parts. 
Some  of  the  animal  parasites  act  locally  at  their  place  of  entrance,  while 
others  produce  but  sl^ht  disturbances  in  this  region,  their  effects  usually 
resulting  from  the  transfer  of  their  o&pring  to  remote  parts  of  the  body. 
The  vegetable  parasites  are  for  the  most  part  the  various  fungi,  which 
act  locally  upon  the  skin  or  on  those  transitional  surfaces  lying  between 
sidn  and  mucous  membrane.  The  resulting  parasitic  inflammations  are 
known  as  favus,  sycosis,  ringworm,  thrush,  etc.  The  boider-Kne  between 
such  parasitic  diseases  and  £ose  included  among  the  infective  diseases  is 
somewhat  arbitrarily  drawn.  Parasites  in  the  limited  sense  act  chiefly  as 
fonris^n  bodies,  while  the  effect  of  minute  vegetable  organisms  is  rather 
thaty  ferments,  in  virtue  of  their  products.  Such  a  distinction  is  of 
relative  value  merely,  as  the  micrococci  and  bacteria  are  capable  of  acting 
in  other  ways  than  by  the  production  of  septic  material. 

The  infectious  causes  of  inflammation  are  for  the  most  part  parasitic  in 
their  nature,  although  the  discovery  and  identification  of  the  parasite  are 
in  most  of  these  inflammations  assumed  rather  than  demonstrated.  The 
relation  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  to  malignant  pustule  no  longer  admits  of 
a  doubt,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Koch.  This  investi- 
gator has  been  enabled  to  establish  a  definite  etiological  relation  between 
the  septicemia  of  certain  animals  and  accompanying  minute  vegetable 
oiganismB.  His  recent  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  definitely 
removes  the  tubercular  process  fipom  the  group  of  dyscrasic  or  constitu- 
tional affections  to  that  of  the  infective  diseases.  The  constant  presence 
of  minute  organisms  in  relapsing  fever,  leprosy,  malaria,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  and  numerous  other  affections  associated  with,  if 
not  characterized  by,  inflammatory  conditions,  renders  extremely  probable 
the  closest  pathological  relation  between  such  diseases  and  a  microscopic 
organism.  That  an  inflammatory  process  may  be  r^arded  of  infectious 
origin,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Koch,^  that  a  characteristic  organism 
should  be  found  in  all  cases  of  the  disease,  and  in  such  numbers  and  dis^ 
tribution  as  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  question. 

These  organisms  may  act  in  virtue  of  their  growth  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  oxygen,  as  seems  probable  in  certain  cases  of  malignant  pus- 
tale,  where  the  afiFected  indivicfual  dies  with  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  xWr 
operation  may  also  be  like  that  of  ferments,  which  produce  chemical  ma- 
terial whose  effect  may  be  remote  fix>m  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
minute  organism.  They  may  likewise,  in  connection  with  their  coloniza- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  body,  act  more  immediately  upon  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  produce  that  increased  porosity  which  is  so  essen- 
tial a  &ctor  in  inflammation. 

The  discovery  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  various  infective  diseases, 
as  measles,  scarlatina,  variola,  cholera,  dysentery,  mump,  whooping 
cough,  cerebro-^pinal  meningitis,  and  numerous  other  epidemic  and  en- 
demic affections,  still  remains  a  question  for  the  future.  The  constant 
association  of  microbia  with  any  or  all  of  such  diseases  is  but  one  fact  in 
connection  with  them,  and  such  a  discovery  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  step  forward,  to  be  followed  by  others,  each  of  which  represents  not 
only  an  advance,  but  confirms  the  position  attained. 

^  Untermckungtn  uher  die  AetiologU  der  WundinfeeHonakrankheiUn,  1878,  27. 
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The  dyscrasic  or  constitutional  causes  of  inflammation  are  those  which, 
though  long  established,  appear  less  demanded  as  our  knowl^  advances. 
Regarded  as  the  result  of  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  it 
U  obvious  that  such  changes  may  arise  from  the  introduction,  from  with- 
out, of  wholly  foreign  material.  The  dyscrasia  may  also  represent  mod- 
ifications in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
blood.  In  the  former  series  are  included  what,  for  the  most  part,  have 
already  been  referred  to  under  the  toxic  and  infectious  causes  of  inflam- 
mation. The  dyscrasise  Ax)m  lead,  alcohol,  and  the  like  belong  to  this 
series.  Still  more  important  are  the  poisons,  the  virus  of  tuberculosis  and 
scrofula,  of  leprosy  and  syphilis.  The  dyscrasise  known  as  anaemia,  leu- 
caemia, uraemia,  icterus,  and  diabetes  are  to  be  regarded  less  as  inflamma- 
tory causes  than  as  predisposing  conditions  which  favor  the  action  of  other 
groups  of  causes. 

The  trophic  causes  of  inflammation  are  those  whose  action  is  supposed 
to  take  place  through  the  influence  of  nerves.  Although,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  a  faulty  innervation  of  tissues  is  an  important  element  in 
favoring  the  action  of  various  inflammatory  causes,  there  remain  certain 
forms  of  inflammation  where  the  disturbance  of  nervous  action  seems  to 
be  the  essential  feature.  The  occurrence  of  an  acute  peripheral  gangretie 
soon  aiier  certain  traumatic  or  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  of  articular  inflammation  following  chronic  affections  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  are  instances  in  point.  The  origin  and  distribution  of  herpes 
zoster,  the  occurrence  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  and  symmetrical  gangrene, 
suggest  a  predominant  disturbance  of  innervation  as  the  exciting  cause. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  observations 
of  MacGillavray,  Leber,  and  others,*  which  suggest  that  a  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  is  due  to  the  extension  of  a  septic  choroiditis  along  the  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  further  apparent  that  in  certain  so-called 
trophic  inflammations,  as  the  pneumonia  after  section  of  the  pneumogastric, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  following  paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  the 
paralysis  of  the  nerve  is  a  remote,  rather  than  an  immediate  cause,  of  the 
inflammation.  There  still  remain,  however,  a  number  of  localized  inflam- 
mations whose  origin  is  so  intimately  connected  with  nervous  disturbances 
as  to  demand,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  corresponding  classification. 

The  course  of  an  inflammation  is  often  indicated  by  the  predominance 
of  certain  symptoms,  which,  for  the  most  part,  indicate  a  condition  of  the 
individual  acted  upon  rather  than  a  peculiarity  of  the  cause.  The  sthenic 
inflammations  take  place  in  robust  mdividuals  with  powerful  hearts  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  blood.  In  such  persons  a  strong  pulse,  high  fever, 
and  an  injection  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels  suggested,  in  former  times, 
the  necessity  of  bloodletting  as  the  essential  therapeutic  agent.  The 
sthenic  form  of  inflammation  was  most  commonly  associated  with  pneu- 
monia, where  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs  was  an  important  cause  of  the  superficial  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  asthenic  inflammations,  on  the  contrary,  are  those  occurring  in 
feeble  individuals,  debilitated  in  consequence  of  pre-existing  disease, 
exposure,  or  habits.     A  weak  heart,  low  febrile  temperature,  and  super- 

^  Wadsworth's  "Report  of  Recent  Progress  in  Ophthalmology,"  Boston  Medical  and 
Surffieal  JovmaJf  1882,  cvi.  517. 
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ficial  pallor,  characterize  the  asthenic  inflammations,  which  show  a  fre- 
quent tendency  to  beoome  localized  in  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the 
body,  the  force  of  the  circulation  being  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  gravitation. 

In  the  tjphoidal  inflammations  are  associated  those  symptoms  which 
are  so  prominent  in  the  severe  varieties  of  typhoid  fever.  These  are  the 
predominant  symptoms :  hebetude  or  low,  muttering  delirium,  picking  at 
the  bed-clothes,  involuntary  evacuations,  stertor,  and  the  like.  The  ner- 
vous disturbances  are  associated  with  a  feeble  pulse  and  a  dusky  hue  of 
the  skin. 

The  constituents  of  an  inflammatory  exudation  are  frequently  used  as 
a  basis  of  classification,  and  characterize  the  inflammation  from  the  ana- 
tomical point  of  view.  As  the  exudation  is  complex  in  its  composition, 
the  predominant  element  is  made  use  of  to  designate  the  variety,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  a  combined  adjective  indicates  the  presence  of  the  two  most 
abundant  constituents.  As  the  exudation  is  directly  derived  from  the 
blood  and  contains  serum  in  addition  to  white  and  red  corpuscles,  the 
serous,  purulent,  and  hemorrhagic  varieties  of  exudation  naturally  arise. 
The  fibrinous  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  relate  to  the  presence  of 
membranes  or  &lse  membranes.  Finally,  there  are  the  productive  inflam- 
mations, resulting  in  the  new  formation  of  tissue,  and  the  destructive 
inflammations,  where  losses  of  substance  occur. 

Serous  inflammations  are  most  frequent  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  structure  contains  the  largest  lymph-spaces.  The  so-called 
serous  cavities  of  the  body  offer  the  most  fiivorable  opportunities  for  the 
accumulation,  as  well  as  for  the  exudation,  of  the  inflammatory  product ; 
then  follow  the  r^ions  of  the  larger  lymph-spaces,  according  to  the  size 
and  number  of  the  latter. 

The  serous  inflammations  may  also  arise  from  the  epithelial  coverings 
of  the  body,  as  the  cutaneous,  alimentary,  and  respiratory  surfaces.  The 
serous  exudations  of  the  skin  are  those  present  in  vesicles,  blisters,  or 
bolke,  which  owe  their  limitation  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  spreading 
of  the  liquid  inflammatory  product  by  the  coherent  epidermis.  Serous 
inflammations  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  assume  a  vesicular  character, 
although,  finom  the  structure  of  its  mucous  membrane  and  the  macerating 
influence  of  its  contents,  the  vesicles  are  apt  to  be  of  an  extremely  tran- 
sitory character. 

The  more  important  serous  inflammations  of  the  intestines  are  those 
manifested  by  profuse  watery  evacuations,  the  extreme  form  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  cholera. 

Serous  inflammation  of  the  lungs  accompanies  the  more  severe  forms, 
and  usually  represents  but  a  limited  and  circumscribed  affection,  asso- 
ciated with  more  abundant  cellular  and  fibrinous  products. 

Serous  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  pericardium,  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  central  ventricles  often  give  rise  to  the  presence  of  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fluid,  whose  partial  removal  from  many  of  the  cavities 
ooncemed  by  operative  measures  frequently  represents  a  most  beneficial 
result  of  treatment.  • 

The  smaller  lymph-spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  are  the  frequent  seat  of  the  inflammatory  oedema,  so  called, 
whose  presence  is  an  important  indication  of  the  direction  assumed  by  a 
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spreading  inflammatioii,  as  well  as  a  suggestion  of  the  firequent  virolenoc 
of  its  cause. 

In  general^  the  serous  inflammations  are  to  be  r^arded  as  less  severe 
than  other  varieties,  or  as  representing  an  early  stage  of  what  later  may 
be  otherwise  characterized  by  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  products. 

The  purulent  variety  of  inflammation  is  present  when  the  exudation  is 
abundantly  cellular.  As  has  already  been  stated,  such  cells  are,  for  the 
most  part,  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  purulent  exudation,  like  the 
serous  variety,  may  appear  either  on  sur&ces,  when  the  term  secretion  is 
applied,  or  within  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  over  a  con- 
siderable space,  when  the  pus  is  said  to  be  infiltrated.  When  the  infil- 
tration is  more  circumscribed  and  the  walls  of  the  affected  lymph-spaces 
are  destroyed,  so  that  adjoining  cavities  are  thrown  into  larger  holes, 
an  abscess  is  present,  from  whose  wall  pus  is  constantly  derived,  while 
the  inflammation  is  progressive. 

The  attention  of  tne  surgeon,  in  particular,  has  been  directed  to  the 
isolation  of  the  immediate  cause  of  suppurative  inflammation,  and  the 
modem,  antiseptic,  treatment  of  wounds  is  essentially  based  upon  the  view 
of  the  infectious  origin  of  pus.  The  frequent  presence  of  microbia  in 
purulent  exudation  where  no  precautions  are  taken  to  exclude  their 
admission,  and  their  frequent  absence  or  presence  in  minute  quantities 
where  such  precautions  are  taken,  have  suggested  that  through  their 
influence  an  inflammatory  exudation  is  likely,  if  not  actually  compelled, 
to  become  purulent. 

Whether  the  microbia  or  their  products  are  the  cause  of  most  suppura- 
tive inflammations  may  be  r^arded  as  an  open  question.  It  Ls  generally 
admitted,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  an  inflammation  becomes  purulent  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  infective  agent ;  in  other  words,  that 
most  pus  is  of  an  mfectious  origin  and  possesses  infectious  attributes. 
The  labors  of  Lister  in  insisting  upon  the  exclusion  of  all  possible  putre- 
factive agencies  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  have  met  with  universal 
approval,  and  the  basis  of  his  treatment  remains  fixed,  although  different 
methods  have  been  devised  for  its  enforcement.  His  researches,  and 
those  stimulated  by  his  work,  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  prin- 
ciples which  affect  the  whole  field  of  theoretical  as  well  as  practical 
medicine. 

Although  most  pus  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  action  of  a  vims 
introduced  from  without,  and  capable  of  indefinite  progressive  increase 
within  the  body,  all  pus  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  of  infectious  origin. 
There  are  pyrogenetic  agencies,  like  petroleum,  turpentine,  and  croton 
oil,  which,  introduced  into  the  body,  produce  suppurative  inflammation 
without  the  association  of  microbia. 

A  bland  pus  is  usually  in  a  state  of  beginning  putrescence,  so  that  it 
is  only  relatively  bland,  and  acquires  extreme  virulence  when  long 
exposed  to  putrefactive  agencies.  It  is  possible  that  those  agencies 
producing  an  ichorous  pus  are  the  same  or  different  fix)m  those  present 
m  bland  pus.  The  ichorous  exudation  contains  less  corpuscles  than 
bland  pus,  is  more  fluid,  less  opaque,  strongly  alkaline,  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  of  offensive  odor. 

In  hemorrhagic  inflammation  the  exudation  contains  large  numbers  of 
red  blood-corpuscles.    The  occurrence  of  this  form  is  sometimes  associated 
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with  pecoliarities  of  the  cause,  as  is  obvious  from  the  epidemics  of  hem- 
orrhagic small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  It 
is  also  associated  with  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  as  in  such  epidemics 
all  cases  are  not  equally  hemorrhagic,  and  in  scurvy  the  hemorrhages 
are  attributable  to  the  abnormal  conditions  to  which  the  sufferers  are 
exposed^  Hemorrhagic  exudations  are  also  met  with  in  those  inflamma- 
tions of  serous  surfaces  accompanying  the  outcropping  of  tubercular  and 
cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths.  In  all  cases  a  hemorrhagic  exuda- 
tion represents  a  grave  complication,  and  when  found  in  serous  cavities 
has  a  certain  diagnostic,  as  well  as  prognostic,  importance. 

Fibrinous  inflammations  are  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  exu- 
dation of  considerable  quantities  of  fibrin.  As  the  prevailing  theory  of 
the  formation  of  fibrin  demands  fibrino-plastic  as  well  as  fibrinogenouh 
material,  both  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  exudation.  The  latter  is  present 
in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  exudation ;  the  existence  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ferment,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  white 
blood-oorpuscles.  The  more  numerous  these,  within  certain  limits,  the 
more  abundant  the  formation  of  fibrin.  As  their  death  appears  essential 
for  the  fibrinous  coagulation,  the  latter  is  most  constantly  met  with  in 
those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  white  blood-ooipuscles  are  quickest 
separated  fix)m  influences  favoring  their  life.  The  farther  removed  they 
are  fiiom  the  blood-vessels,  the  more  likely  is  their  early  death.  Fibrinous 
exudations  are  therefore  fi^uent  and  abundant  in  cellular  and  serous 
(sero-cellular)  inflammation  of  the  great  serous  cavities  of  the  body. 
The  clotted  fibrin  appears  as  false  membrane  lying  upon  the  serous 
surfiice,  either  smooth  or  rough,  tripe-like,  or  as  villosities  projecting 
above  the  surface,  and  again  as  bands,  fibrinous  adhesions,  stretching 
across  the  cavity  and  uniting  opposed  surfaces. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  fibrinous  exudations  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  accompanied  by  the  suffocative  symp- 
toms known  as  croup,  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  croupous  inflam- 
mation as  synonymous  with  fibrinous  inflammation,  and  its  application 
to  various  parts  of  the  body  where  croupous — i.  e.  suffocative — ^symptoms 
are  not  in  question.  Croupous  inflammation,  when  used,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  anatomical  term,  indicating  merely  the  production  of 
fibrin,  and,  for  the  avoidance  of  confiision,  it  is  preferable  to  substitute 
fibrinous  for  croupous  when  such  inflammations  are  described. 

The  disease,  croup,  it  is  well  known,  may  exist  without  a  croup- 
ous^—that  is,  fibrinous— inflammation,  as  is  familiarly  recognized  in  the 
constant  use  of  the  terms  spasmodic,  membranous,  and  diphtheritic 
croup. 

Fibrinous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  air- 
passages  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  than  that  of  mucous  mem- 
branes elsewhere,  as  of  the  mtestines,  uterus,  and  bladder.  The  psuedo- 
membranous  inflammations  of  the  latter  tracts  are  more  commonly  the 
result  of  the  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  varieties  tlian  of  the  fibrinous 
form.  Fibrinous  exudations  on  mucous  surfaces,  according  to  Weigert, 
can  only  take  place  when  the  epithelium  is  destroyed.  Hence  those 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  destruction  or  detachment  of  the  epithelium 
are  alone  capable  of  producing  a  fibrinous  inflammation  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  a  fibrinous  laryngitis,  trachitis,  and  bronchitis  may  result  from 
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the  local  application  of  such  irritants  bjs  steam  or  ammonia,  as  well  as 
occur  in  the  diseases  croup  and  diphtheria. 

Fibrinous  exudations  may  also  be  present  within  tissues,  especially  in 
those  whose  meshes  are  wide,  provided  the  essential  elements  of  coagula- 
tion are  present.  The  coagulative  necrosis  of  various  organs,  to  Iks  more 
fully  mentioned  hereafter,  is  closely  allied  to  fibrinous  clotting,  the 
fibrino-plastic  element  being  derived  from  the  death  of  the  parenchy- 
matous cells  of  the  part. 

In  the  existence  of  a  fibrinous  pneumonia  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  present  in  the  fibrinous  inflammation  of  serous  surfaces 
and  of  the  areolar  connective  tissue.  There  is  present  an  abundantly 
cellular  exudation,  held  in  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  cells  undergoing 
rapid  death  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  whose  superficial  cells  resemble  in 
structure,  if  not  in  origin,  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the  smaller  lymph- 
spaces  of  connective  tissue,  as  well  as  the  larger  cavities  within  the  same, 
known  as  serous  cavities. 

The  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the 
disease  diphtheria  than  is  the  fibrinous  inflammation  with  the  disease 
croup.  iQthough  diphtheria  owes  its  name  to  the  frequent  presence  of 
an  apparent  membrane,  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  is  not  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  former.  Diphtheria,  like  croup,  is  an  affection  in 
which  various  exudations  may  be  present,  and  the  anatomical  product 
alone  does  not  suffice  in  all  instances  for  the  recognition  of  the  disease. 
In  croup  there  may  be  a  swollen  mucous  membrane,  with  a  slight  super- 
ficial mucous  exudation,  or  a  more  abundant  exudation  of  desmiamated 
epithelium  and  mucus,  as  well  as  a  fibrinous  false  membrane.  In  diph- 
theria the  same  varieties  of  exudation  may  occur,  and  in  addition  the 
diphtheritic  exudation  may  also  be  present.  The  latter,  however,  is  not 
limited  to  the  disease  diphtheria,  for  its  presence  is  apparent  in  other 
mucous  membranes  than  that  of  the  air-passages,  and  in  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane  in  other  diseases  than  diphtheria.  A  diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis,  enteritis,  cystitis,  and  endometritis  are  recognized.  The 
cutaneous  surfaces  of  the  body  may  also  furnish  a  diphtheritic  exudation. 
The  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  wounds  and  of  variolous  eruptions  are 
instances  in  point. 

The  characteristics  of  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  ^re  the  presence 
within  the  tissues  of  a  clottai  exudation,  which  is  associated  with  a 
defined  swelling  and  death  of  the  part.  The  exudation  contains  not  only 
dead  leucocytes  and  interlacing  fibres,  but  is  also  provided  with  abundant 
granular  material,  much  of  which  presents  the  well-known  peculiarities 
of  microscopic  organisms.  The  apparent  false  membrane  is  thus  dead, 
infiltrated  tissue,  which  may  be  torn  away  from  the  continuous  unaffected 
tissue,  leaving  a  raw,  rough  surfece,  but  not  peeled  from  a  comparatively 
smooth  surface,  as  in  other  forms  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation. 

The  frequent  association  of  a  superiScial  false  membrane,  corresponding 
in  area  with  that  of  the  deeper-seated  changes,  in  which  cells  and  fibres 
may  be  present,  is  to  be  recognized.  The  diphtheritic  process,  however, 
is  localized  within,  and  not  upon,  the  tissues  affected.  The  diphtheritic 
exudation  represents  a  local  death,  a  necrosis,  of  the  part  concerned,  and 
the  result  has  frequently  been  compared  with  the  death  consequent  upon 
the  action  of  a  caustic. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  the  action  of  microoia  which  enter  the  tissue  from  without, 
and  in  their  growth  beneath  the  surface  produce  not  only  the  local,  but 
also  the  remote,  constitutional  disturbances  which  are  associated  with  a 
diphtheritic  inflammation.  The  investigations  of  Wood  andFormad* 
point  to  ordinary  putrefactive  organisms  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  diphtheria,  while  other  observers  demand  a 
specific  organism  as  the  exciting  cause.  The  occurrence  of  diphtheritic 
inflammations  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  regions^  as  the  intestine, 
where  putrefactive  processes  are  constantly  present^  and  in  the  bladder 
and  uterus,  where  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  are  often  associated 
with  diphtheritic  inflammation,  suggest  the  efficacy  of  ordinary  putre- 
fiictive  agencies  in  producing  the  latter.  As  all  microbia  found  in  putre- 
faction are  not  alike,  and  as  the  properties  of  certain,  difier  from  those  of 
others,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the  efiects  of  all  is  but  fragmentary,  the 
characteristics  of  specific  germs  for  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  one 
part  of  the  body,  or  of  all  parts  of  the  same,  must  still  be  r^arded  as  not 
proven. 

Productive  inflammations  are  those  which  result  in  the  new  formation 
of  tissues.  One  of 'the  frequent  products  of  inflammation  is  fibrous 
tissue,  which,  at  first  abundantly  cellular,  later  becomes  more  vascular, 
and  is  finally  transformed  into  a  tissue  whose  fibres  predominate  over 
its  cells.  This  formation  of  a  cicatricial  tissue  demands  further  recogni- 
tion when  the  termination  of  inflammation  is  considered. 

In  a  more  limited  sense  certain  inflammations  are  called  productive 
when  multiple  circumscribed  new  formations,  as  cancer,  sarcoma,  tubercle, 
and  the  like,  arise  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  products  of  inflam- 
mation. Such  new  formations  are  of  frequent  occuri*ence  in  serous  mem- 
branes, and  a  tuberculous  pericarditis  or  a  cancerous  peritonitis,  indicates 
that  a  growth  of  tubercles  or  cancerous  nodules  has  taken  place,  in  addition 
to  a  more  or  less  abundant  exudation  with  various  proportions  of  serum 
fibrin  and  cells.  This  association  of  ordinary  and  transitory  inflanunatory 
products  with  the  formation  of  more  permanent  tissues  may  be  found 
within  organs  as  well  as  upon  surfaces.  A  tubercular  arachnitis  or  lepto- 
meningitis presents  the  various  products  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
with  an  abundant  formation  of  tubercles.  In  like  manner,  a  tubercular 
pneumonia,  or  a  tubercular  nephritis  suggests  an  association  of  neoplastic 
growth  and  inflammation,  in  the  lung  and  kidney.  &uch  a  relation  oflers 
a  basis  for  the  theory  in  favor  of  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tumors,  and 
is,  in  part  at  least,  a  cause  for  the  frequent  consideration  of  tubercles  as 
mere  inflammatory  products,  wholly  cellular  or  cellular  and  fibrous, 
subject  to  the  same  modifications  as  take  place  during  the  course  of 
oidinary  inflammations. 

Even  if  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  inflammations  are  regarded  as 
inflammatory  processes,  modified  by  a  specific  cause  and  by  peculiarities 
of  the  individual,  the  cancerous  and  sarcomatous  inflammations  are  still 
to  be  considered  as  representing  an  association  of  inflammatory  disturb- 
ances and  specific  new  formations,  the  cause  of  the  latter  not  being  the 
cause  of  the  former.  As  ordinary  inflammations  of  the  regions  con- 
cerned may  take  place  in  the  absence  of  the  neoplasms,  so  may  the 

^  Bmartk  <m  Diphtheria  for  the  National  Board  of  HeaMh,  1880,  Supplement  No.  7. 
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specific  growth  appear  in  the  same  r^ons  withont  anatomical  or  clinical 
evidence  of  inflammation. 

The  classification  of  inflammation  as  to  its  products  is  supplemented 
by  distinctions  drawn  with  reference  to  the  seat.  The  exudations  may 
be  superficial  or  deep-seated ;  they  may  lie  within  the  cells,  parenchyma, 
of  an  organ,  or  within  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  same. 

The  product  of  superficial  inflammations  may  lie  on  the  surface,  as  in 
the  case  of  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  or  immediately  below  the  surface, 
as  in  numerous  cutaneous  inflammations,  of  which  erysipelas  may  serve 
as  the  type.  The  term  catarrhal,  applied  to  superficial  inflammations, 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  displacement,  flowing,  of  the  exudation.     The 

Sroduct  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  must  be  largely  liquid,  that  such  a 
isplacement  may  readily  take  place,  and  the  catarrhal  exudation  is  chiefly 
composed  of  an  excess  of  those  elements  which  are  present  in  the  normal, 
physiological  secretion  from  the  membrane  concerned.  Mucus  therefore 
represents  a  frequent  constituent  of  the  catarrhal  exudation,  and  mucous 
as  well  as  muoo-purulent  catarrhs  of  the  gastro-intestinal,  bronchial, 
genito-urinary,  and  other  mucous  membranes  are  recognized.  The 
catarrhal  inflanimation  of  the  respective  membranes  usually  represents 
the  mildest  form,  as  it  demands  an  intact  epithelium,  and  a  ready  removal 
of  the  inflammatory  product. 

As  the  cause  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  may  occasion  a  destruction 
of  the  epithelium  or  a  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  frequent 
association  of  catarrhal  with  fibrinous  or  diphtheritic  inflammations  is 
obvious.  In  such  cases  the  clinical  importance  of  the  latter  varieties 
gives  them  the  precedence  in  the  designation  of  the  inflammation.  The 
retention  of  the  catarrhal  products  is  the  frequent  cause  of  permanent  dis- 
turbances of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  These  result  in  part  from 
the  mechanical  obstruction  off*ered  to  the  function  of  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  obstruction,  as' pulmonary  atelectasis;  and  in  part  from  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  retained  product.  Purulent  otitis  media  with  its 
dangerous  or  fatal  results,  and  gangrene  of  the  lung  terminating  in  septic 
pleurisy,  are  not  infrequent  instances  of  severe  disturbances  from  putre- 
faction of  the  retained  products  of  a  primarily  catarrhal  inflammation.  A 
cheesy  degeneration  of  the  catarrhal  cells  leads  to  a  surroimding  fibrous, 
or  destructive,  inflammation,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
function  of  the  organ  afiected. 

Of  the  deep-seated  varieties  of  inflammation,  that  requiring  special 
mention  is  the  phlegmonous  form.  This  runs  its  course  within  the  less 
dense  fibrous  tissue  known  as  the  areolar  or  cellular  tissue.  The  term 
cellulitis  is  usually  employed  by  English  writers  to  indicate  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  process,  and  although  the  use  of  the  term  cellular  tissue 
is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  the  convenience  of  cellulitis  favors  the  reten- 
tion of  the  latter  name. 

The  exudation  lies  within  the  larger  lymph-spaces,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  designated  as  the  result  of  a  lymphangitis,  the  deep-seated, 
wider  lymph-spaoes  being  concerned  rather  than  those  more  superficial. 
Certain  forms  of  phl^monous  inflammation  are  of  decidedly  infectious 
origin,  and,  when  seated  subcutaneously,  are  known  as  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  simple  erysipelas,  whose 
seat  IS  defined  by  the  small  superficial  lymph-spaces  of  the  skin. 
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Infective  forms  of  oellulitis  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  the  loose^ 
sub-peritoneal  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  The  infectious  element  usually  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  uterus,  and  excites  the  malignant  oedema  of  the  broad 
ligament,  the  septic  parametritis,  or  the  pelvic  cellulitis,  according  as  the 
lymph-spaces  inflamed  lie  nearer  the  fundus  or  cervix,  and  as  the  oirection 
of  the  current  is  upward  toward  the  spine,  or  outward  toward  the  sub- 
peritoneal lymphatics  of  the  pelvic  wall. 

Parenchymatous  inflammation  is  present  when  the  exudation  is  taken 
into  the  cells  of  an  organ,  or  when  the  changes  dependent  upon  inflam- 
mation of  an  organ  take  place  within  its  functionally  important  cells. 
Virchow  originally  used  the  term  parenchymatous  inflammation  in  con- 
tradistinction to  secretory  inflammation,  the  changes  in  the  former  occur- 
ring within  the  elements  of  the  tissues,  while  in  the  latter  the  exudation 
made  its  appearance  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  organ. 

Parenchymatous  inflammation  is  manifested  by  a  d^eneration  of  the 
cells  afFected.  This  may  terminate  in  the^r  destruction  through  the  con- 
version of  their  protoplasm  into  fat-drops,  fatty  degeneration ;  although 
more  frequently  a  simple  accumulation  oi  albuminoid  granules  (granular 
degeneration)  occurs.  The  latter  represents  a  transitory  condition,  from 
which  a  return  to  the  normal  state  readily  takes  place.  This  form  of 
inflammation  is  met  with  in  those  organs  which  present  a  sharply-defined 
contrast  between  the  functionally  .important  cells  and  the  connective  tissue 
which  surrounds  them.  The  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  spleen,  pancreas,  and 
glands  in  general,  are  consequently  the  most  frequent  seat  of  parenchy- 
matous inflanmiation. 

Opposed  to  this  variety  is  the  interstitial  inflammation.  The  exuda- 
tion of  the  latter  remains  within  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the 
oigan.  It  is  essentially  cellular  in  character,  and  the  number  of  cells  is 
comparatively  small.  With  their  presence  and  the  possibility  of  their 
nutrition  a  permanent  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  permitted.  This  becomes  relatively  greater  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  the  parenchjrmatous  cells  become  degenerated  and  absorbed. 
Interstitial  inflammations  are  likely  to  become  chronic  in  character,  and, 
from  the  outset,  are  usually  associated  with  parenchymatous  changes. 

An  important  clinical  distinction  is  drawn  with  reference  to  the  dura- 
tion of  an  inflammation.  Acute  inflammations  are  those  whose  course  is 
rapid,  whose  progress  is  associated  with  graver  disturbances  of  function, 
and  with  a  greater  prominence  of  the  cardinal  symptoms.  The  chronic 
forms  occupy  more  time  in  their  progress,  the  functional  disturbances, 
though  severe,  are  injurious  more  from  their  protracted  persistence,  than 
their  temporary  violence,  while  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  are 
symptoms  of  trifling  prominence. 

The  exudation  in  acute  inflammation,  if  recovery  takes  place,  is  rap- 
idly removed  frt)m  the  place  of  its  origin,  while  in  the  chronic  variety 
it  tends  to  become  a  part  of  the  region  in  which  it  lies,  or,  if  removed, 
slowly  disappears,  and  may  be  constantly  replaced.  Acute  inflamma- 
tions may  become  chronic,  and  the  chronic  variety  is  liable  to  acute 
exacerbations. 

The  distinction  between  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  is  essentially 
one  of  convenience,  and,  when  considered  from  the  anatomical  point  of 
view,  relates  rather  to  the  persistence  of  the  results.     These  may  be  pres- 
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ent  as  a  variously  modified  exudation  or  as  a  degenerated  condition  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  organ  or  tissue  affected. 

Inflanmiation  terminates  in  resolution,  production,  or  destruction. 

For  resolution  to  occur  it  is  necessary  tnat  the  causes  of  inflammation 
cease  to  act,  either  by  their  removal  or  their  isolation,  and  that  their  re- 
sults be  removed.  With  the  removal  of  the  results  there  is  often  asso- 
ciated the  removal  of  the  cause.  That  such  may  take  place  it  is  necessary 
that  the  function  of  the  vessel  walls  be  so  restored  that  the  exudation  ceases 
to  escape.  Inflammatory  products  already  outside  the  vessels,  if  present 
on  surfaces  with  external  outlets,  are  carried  along  in  the  course  of  the 
excretions.  If  they  lie  within  the  cavities  of  the  body  not  opening  ex- 
ternally, their  removal  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lating Ijrmph  and  blood,  by  absorption.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  exuda- 
tion becomes  a  part  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body.  The  fibrin  is 
converted  into  a  granular  detritus,  which  eventually  disappears  from  the 
place  of  its  formation.  The  leucocytes  may  return  to  the  blood-vessels 
or  enter  the  lymphatics;  the  latter  course  probably  being  the  one  taken  by 
the  larger  number  of  the  corpuscles.  Many  undergo  a  fatty  degeneration, 
and  as  they  lie  in  lymph-spaces  their  conversion  into  an  emulsion  permits 
a  removal  of  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  lymph  through  the 
spaces  in  which  they  were  accumulated.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
destroyed,  their  pigment  being  dissolved  by  the  surrounding  fluid  and 
removed  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  and  excretions,  or  it  becomes 
transformed  into  granules  or  crystals,  which  may  remain  in  the  place  of 
their  formation,  or  be  transferred,  within  amoeboid  cells,  to  remote  parts 
of  the  body. 

When  the  exudation  is  abundant,  as  in  the  great  lymph-sacs  of  the 
body — ^the  several  serous  cavities — ^and  especially  when  the  openings  in 
the  walls  of  these  sacs  are  obstructed  or  the  currents  within  them  are 
feeble,  absorption  takes  place  with  great  difficulty,  and  demands  a  long 
interval  of  time.  The  fibrinous  and  cellular  portion  of  such  an  exudation 
frequently  becomes  converted  into  a  caseous  mass,  from  a  partial  fatty  de- 
generation and  inspissation.  This  mass  becomes  isolated  from  the  cavity 
in  which  it  lies,  usually  at  the  most  dependent  portion,  by  the  formation 
of  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  It  may  subsequently  become  infiltrated 
with  lime  salts,  calcified,  and  thus  remain  comparatively  inert  throughout 
the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  productive  termination  of  inflammation  is  manifested  by  the  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue.  This  tissue  is  variously  designated,  as 
the  inflammatory  process  is  limited  to  the  surfaces  of  the  body  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  the  surfaces  of  cavities  and  organs,  or  as  it  lies  within  organs 
or  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  body.  In  numerous  instances  it  becomes 
a  permanent  constituent  of  the  body,  and,  as  time  is  usually  essential  for 
its  formation,  its  occurrence  is  indicative  of  a  chronic,  rather  than  an  acute 
inflammation.  Certain  chronic  inflammations  are  progressive  in  charac- 
ter, the  production  of  connective  tissue  being  continuous,  with  perhaps 
occasional  intermissions,  as  in  the  chronic  interstitial  inflammations  of 
organs  and  tissues.  The  new-formed  tissue,  which  at  the  outset  is  rich  in 
cells,  becomes  in  time  more  fibrous,  and  associated  with  this  change  in 
structure  is  a  physical  modification,  manifested  by  its  shrinkage.  This 
now  formation  may  fill  a  gap  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  tissue  in 
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the  progress  of  an  inflammation,  when  it  is  present  as  cicatricial  tissue — 
die  scar  which  is  nsoaUy  met  with  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  body  or  of 
oeit^n  of  its  organs.  W  hen  opposed  surfaces  are  united  by  the  new- 
formed  tissue,  the  term  adhesion  is  applied ;  the  adhesions  being  pres- 
ent as  fibrous  bands,  cords,  or  membranes.  The  |)ericardial  mil^-spots 
and  thickenings,  the  tendinous  or  semi<<^rtilaginous,  indurated  patches 
of  serous  membranes  and  of  the  intima  of  arteries,  are  all  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  a  chronic  inflammation  of  these  tissues.  With  the  local- 
ization of  the  inflammation  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  blood- 
vessels a  thickening  of  the  external  sheath  results,  called  a  peri-bronchitis, 
arteritis,  or  phlebitis,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  new  formation  of  blood-vessels  is  essential  for  the  production  and 
preservation  of  this  connective  tissue,  and  both  arise  from  pre-existing 
tissues.  Pu»-corpuscles  represent  the  simple  cellular  product  of  an  in- 
flammation, and  their  existence  is  but  transitory.  Widi  the  new  forma- 
tion of  blood-vessels  imbedded  in  abundant  cells  there  exists  a  granulation- 
tissue,  likewise  transitory,  but  out  of  which  arises  the  permanent  fibrous 
tissue.  The  question  is  still  mooted  as  to  the  part  played  by  exuded 
white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  production  of  the  permanent  results  of 
inflammation.  It  is  generally  conceded,  especially  since  the  oliservations 
of  Ziegler,  that  they  are  capable  of  transformation  into  lasting  constituents 
of  tissue,  into  blood-vessels  as  well  as  into  cells  and  fibres.  Whether  all 
the  resulting  permanent  products  of  inflammation  are  dependent  upon 
their  activity,  or  whether  the  pre-existing  fixed  elements  participate,  is 
still  to  be  considered  undecided. 

What,  at  present,  appears  most  probable  is,  that  from  exuded  leucocytes 
there  arise,  in  th6  course  of  several  days,  larger  cells— epithelioid  or  endo- 
thelioid — which  are  eventually  associated  with  still  laiger  ceils,  more 
irregular  in  shape,  and  provided  with  projecting  filaments,  giant-cells. 
Both  varieties  may  result  from  the  enlargement  of  leucocytes  by  fusion 
or  by  the  assimilation  of  nutriment.  The  epithelioid  cells  eventually 
become  Aisiform  or  stellate,  and  their  projections,  as  well  as  those  of  many 
of  the  giant-cells,  become  fibrillated.  The  fibrils  of  adjoining  cells,  be- 
coming united,  are  thus  transformed  into  a  meshwork  of  fibrous  bundles 
enclosing  irregular  spaces,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  with  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  protoplasm,  remain  upon  these  bundles  as  the  per- 
manent cells  of  the  new-formed  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  arise  from  pre- 
existing vessels,  chiefly  capillaries,  and  probably  are  also  formed  from  the 
cells  present  in  the  exudation.  The  former  method  is  indicated  by  the 
projection  of  solid  sprouts  from  the  wall  of  a  capillary,  which  may  unite, 
forming  arches,  and  communicate  with  sprouts  from  neighboring  capil- 
laries, thus  forming  bridges.  Both  arches  and  bridges  then  become  hol- 
lowed and  admit  the  circulating  blood.  Ziegler  maintains  that  the  pro- 
jections of  the  larger  epithelioid  cells  and  giant-cells  become  elongated, 
and  eventually  fus^  with  capillaries,  or  the  projections  from  capillaries. 
When  this  fusion  is  accomplished  the  cells  become  hollowed,  their  cavities 
communicating  vrith  those  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  epithelioid  cells, 
whose  formation  and  transformation  are  of  such  importance  in  the  history 
of  productive  inflammation,  are  designated  by  Zi^ler  as  formative  cells, 
and  are  frequently  derived  from  the  exuded  white  blood-corpuscles,  though 
not  identical  witn  them. 
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The  inflammatioDs  not  terminating  in  resolution  or  production^  end  in 
the  destruction  of  the  part.  This  result  occurs  when  the  nutrition  of  the 
inflamed  territory  is  so  diminished,  by  the  changes  in  and  around  the 
vessels,  as  to  become  insufficient  for  its  preservation.  As  the  nutriment 
is  derived  through  the  blood-vessels,  the  more  complete  and  the  more 
permanent  the  stagnation  in  them  the  more  likely  is  death  to  result. 
This  event  also  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exudation. 
The  more  abundantly  cellular  the  latter,  the  more  likely  is  an  abscess  or 
ulcer  to  result. 

As  most  abundantly  cellular  exudations  are  considered  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  putrefactive  agencies,  those  inflammations  of  a  pre- 
dominant putrid  character  (gangrenous  inflammations)  are  those  termi- 
nating in  destruction.  The  dead  product  is  present  as  a  slough  or  seques- 
trum, when  dead  soft  or  hard  tissues  are  detached,  entire  or  in  part,  from 
the  living ;  or  as  a  granular  detritus  contained  in  a  more  or  less  abundant 
liquid.  The  inflammatory  process  producing  the  slough  and  sequestrum 
is  characterized  as  a  gangrenous  inflammation  of  soft  parts  or  a  caries  of 
bone,  while  the  process  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  granular  detritus, 
and  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with  putrefective  agencies,  is  called 
a  softening,  from  the  physical  condition  of  its  result. 


ThromboBls  and  Embolism. 

A  blood-clot  formed  within  a  blood-vessel  during  life  is  called  a 
thrombus.  The  entire  process  of  which  the  thrombus  is  the  essential 
element  is  designated  thrombosis. 

These  terms  were  introduced  by  Virchow*  to  avoid  the  oonfiision  which 
resulted  irom  r^arding  the  process  and  result  as  synonymous  with  in- 
flammation of  the  vessel.  All  writers,  even  at  present,  do  not  adhere  to 
this  strictness  of  meaning.  For  a  thrombus  of  the  vulva  indicates  a  clot 
of  extravasated  blood  within  the  connective  tissue  of  the  labium ;  in  like 
manner,  a  vaginal  thrombus  is  the  efliised  and  clotted  blood  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  vagina.  These  exceptions  are  gradually 
disappearing,  and  the  word  hsematoma,  tumor  composed  of  clotted  blood, 
is  being  sutetituted  in  both  instances.  A  cancerous  thrombus  represents 
a  mass  of  cancerous  tissue  whose  growth  is  extended  along  the  course  of 
a  vessel,  its  wall  having  been  penetrated.  In  general,  however,  the  term 
thrombus,  unless  otherwise  qtmlified,  is  used  as  first  stated. 

Although  thrombosis  is  commonly  a  morbid  process,  it  is  not  uni- 
formly so.  Its  physiological  significance  is  illustrated  by  the  part  it 
takes  in  the  closure  of  the  umbilical  and  uterine  vessels,  after  childbirth. 
The  sui^eon  makes  use  of  it  in  his  efforts  to  overcome  certain  of  the  ill 
effects  of  amputation,  and  to  accomplish  a  cure  of  such  local  diseases  as 
aneurism,  where  it  is  deemed  important  to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood. 

The  thrombus  being  a  blood-clot,  it  is  composed,  like  the  latter,  of 
fibrin  and  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  presumable  that  the  fibrinous  part  of  a 
thrombus  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  conditions  which  determine  the 
presence  of  fibrin  in  blood  removed  from  the  vessels  during  life  or  in  that 
within  the  vessels  after  death. 

^  Handhuoh  der  Sp*iciellen  PcUhologie  und  TKerapief  Eriangen,  1854,  i.  159. 
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Aooording  to  A.  Schmidt/  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  iu  which  clotted 
fibrin  makes  its  appearance,  contain  two  generators,  called  fibrino-plastio 
and  fibrinogenous.  The  former  is  considered  to  be  paraglobulin,  a  sub- 
stance contained  mainly  in  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  while  the  fibrinog- 
enous generator  is  held  in  solution  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  When 
these  materials  are  acted  upon  by  a  third,  the  fibrin  ferment,  clotting 
takes  place  and  fibrin  is  formed.  It  is  thought  that  the  ferment  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  for  with  the  microscope 
coagulation  is  seen  to  advance  as  these  become  destroyed,  and  where  the 
leucocytes  are  most  abundant,  there  coagulation  advances  most  rapidly. 
The  elements  of  clotted  fibrin  are  always  present  in  circulating  blood, 
but  Brucke  has  shown  that  blood  remains  fluid,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, because  of  its  constant  contact  with  the  normal  vascular  wall. 

The  general  causes  of  thrombosis  are  those  which  produce  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  endothelium,  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  white  blood- 
oorpuscles,  or  a  stagnation  of  the  blood.  With  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  causes  there  is  often  conjoined  another,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  present  are  conveniently  used  in  the  classification  of 
thrombi. 

Although  stagnation  of  the  blood  is  often  an  important  immediate 
cause  of  its  coagulation,  it  is  apparent,  from  the -investigations  of  Durante^ 
and  others,  that  stagnant  blood  clots  in  the  living  vessels  only  when  their 
endothelium  is  in  an  abnormal  condition.  With  the  co-existence  of 
abnormal  endothelium  and  stagnant  blood,  thrombi  form  with  greater 
frequency  and  become  more  voluminous  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 

The  importance  of  the  death  of  white  blood-corpuscles  in  the  formation 
of  thrombi  is  generally  admitted,  and  is  especially  insisted  upon  by 
Weigert.  According  to  the  observations  of  Zahn,  the  nucleus  of  certain 
thrombi  is  the  result  of  the  death  of  these  leucocytes  and  their  accumu- 
lation upon  an  altered  intima.  The  experiments  of  Naunyn,  Kohler,  and 
others  show  that  a  thrombus  may  be  rapidly  produced  by  the  injection 
into  the  blood  of  fibrino-plastic  substances,  and  of  those  through  which 
firee  hsemoglobin  is  admitted  into  the  circulation.  The  former  may  be 
expressed  fiom  a  fresh  blood-clot;  the  latter  may  be  obtained  by  thawing 
firozen  blood,  or  by  injecting  such  material  (bile-acids,  for  instance)  into  the 
circalating  blood  as  rapidly  destroys  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Although 
Weigert  lays  special  stress  upon  the  destruction  of  white  blood-corpuscles 
in  the  formation  of  the  thrombus,  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  above 
referred  to,  that  indirectly  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  also  of 
importance. 

Although  largely  made  up  of  fibrin,  a  thrombus  also  contains  blood- 
corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mass  is 
modified  according  to  the  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
constituents. 

Zahn^  divides  thrombi,  according  to  their  color,  into  red,  white  or 
colorless,  and  mixed  varieties.  The  red  owes  its  color  to  a  large  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  while  the  white  and  mixed  forms  contain  various 
proportions  of  white  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrin  and  a  diminished  number 

»  RoUett,  Hermann' %  Hcmdbwik  der  Physiologie,  Leipzig,  1880,  iv.  1,  114. 
^Wiener  MedisiniMhe  Jahrlmeher,  1871,  321. 
"  Virchou^a  Archiv.  1875,  Ixxu.  86. 
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of  red  oorpusdes.  The  cause  of  .this  differenoe  in  the  color  of  thrombi  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  their  method  of  origin.  When  blood  clots  slowly  in 
a  dish,  the  heavier  red  corpuscles  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter 
white  corpuscles  form  a  superficial  layer.  Stagnant  blood  clotting  rapidly 
furnishes  a  uniformly  red  mass.  The  red  thrombus,  like  the  red  clot,  is 
the  result  of  the  rapid  coagulation  of  stagnant  blood.  The  white 
thrombus,  on  the  contrary,  largely  composed  of  white  blood-corpuscles, 
represents  a  constantly  increasing  deposition  of  these  from  flowing  blood. 
The  mixed  thrombi  arise  from  a  combination  of  both  conditions,  and  are 
usually  white  at  the  outset.  Thrombi  formed  in  the  heart  and  larger 
arteries  are  usually  white,  those  in  the  auricular  appendages  and  on 
venous  valves  are  mixed,  while  red  thrombi  are  more  common  in 
arteries  and  veins,  since  the  conditions  &voring  their  origin  are  more 
frequently  met  in  such  vessels. 

Thrombi  are  frequently  stratified,  in  consequence  of  the  successive 
deposition  of  new  layers  of  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrin  upon  a  pre-existing 
thrombus.  Circulating  blood  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  stratification, 
and  such  thrombi  are  Bkely  to  be  mixed  in  color.  Unstratified  thrombi 
are  usually  white  or  red,  the  former  largely  composed  of  agglomerated 
white  blood-corpuscles  so  moulded  and  situated  as  to  prevent  a  stagnation 
of  blood  in  their  vicinity,  while  the  red  thrombus  is  rarely  stratified,  since 
its  formation  demands  a  stoppage  of  the  blood-current.  Stratification  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  enlargement  or  growth  of  the  thrombus, 
which  takes  place  from  the  surface  exposed  to  the  flowing  blood,  and 
which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  seat  of  the  thrombus. 

Thrombi  are  usually  divided  into  those  from  compression,  dilatation, 
traumatism,  and  marasmus;  in  all  of  which  groups  an  abnormal  condition 
of  the  endothelium  is  to  be  met  with. 

Thrombi  from  compression  are  frequently  formed  in  veins,  in  the 
vicinity  of  growing  tumors.  Their  presence  is  most  constant  when  the 
vein  is  compressea  between  a  resistant  surface,  especially  bone,  and  the 
tumor.  A  compression  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  within  an  organ,  as 
the  liver  or  kidney,  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  chronic  interstitial 
inflammation,  or  the  growth  of  cancerous  or  other  malignant  tumors  in 
such  organs.  The  production  of  this  form  of  thrombus  is  sought  for  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  aneurisms  by  direct  pressure,  the  resulting 
stagnation  of  blood  being  followed  by  a  coagulation  within  the  aneuris- 
mal  sac. 

Thrombi  fix)m  dilatation  are  met  with  both  in  dilated  arteries  and  veins. 
In  aneurism  and  varix  a  slowing  of  the  blood-current  is  present,  and  the 
intima  of  the  diseased  region  is  frequently  in  such  an  abnormal  condition 
that  a  clotting  of  the  blood  readily  takes  place.  The  shape  and  situation 
of  the  dilatation  are  of  importance  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the 
thrombus ;  the  more  pedunculate  and  the  more  voluminous  the  sac  the 
more  certain  is  the  thrombosis. 

Traumatic  thrombi  result  from  a  direct  injury  to  the  vessel.  This  may 
be  mechanical,  as  in  the  application  of  ligatures  for  the  obliteration  of 
vessels,  the  tearing  of  the  veins  during  childbirth,  and  the  infliction  of 
wounds  of  every  variety.  The  injury  may  likewise  be  chemical,  fix>m 
the  action  of  caustics ;  somewhat  analogous  to  which,  are  the  eflects  of 
heat  and  cold.     Allied  to  the  traumatic  thrombi  are  those  which  arise 
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from  acute  inflammatioxi  of  the  intima  extending  from  wounds  or  ipflam- 
matoiy  processes  in  the  vicinity  of  blood-vessels. 

Marantic  thrombi  are  those  whose  origin  is  attributable  to  that 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  body  known  as  marasmus.  This  represents  a 
weakening  of  the  several  iunctions,  especially  the  circulation,  respiration, 
and  locomotion.  Such  may  take  place  in  disease  or  old  age ;  and  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  those  diseases  in  which  marasmus  is  likely 
to  arise,  as  thrombosis  often  proves  a  complication  of  such  affections. 
Protracted  fevers,  as  typhus  and  tjrphoid,  puerperal  diseases,  the  disturb- 
ances following  surgical  operations,  chronic  wasting  diseases,  as  the  tuber- 
colous  and  scrofulous  affections,  are  all  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  throm- 
bosis. Stagnation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  alterations  of  the  intima,  is  an 
important  local  condition  in  this  variety  of  thrombosis,  which  is  usually 
valvular  or  parietal  at  the  outset,  and  may  be  both  arterial  and  venous. 
Such  thrombi  are  likely  to  become  continued  and  to  serve  as  a  frequent 
source  of  embolism. 

Thrombi  are  also  divided  into  primitive,  or  autochthonous,  and  secondary 
varieties.  The  primitive  thrombus  is  one  which  owes  its  local  origin  to 
conditions  existing  at  the  place  of  its  formation  and  attachment.  The 
secondary  variety  demands  for  its  existence  a  primitive  thrombus,  whose 
place  of  development  is  remote  in  time  and  seat,  and  from  which  a  part 
has  been  transferred  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  the  secondary  formation. 

The  continued  thrombus  is  often  confounded  with  the  secondary 
variety.  Continuance  is  rather  a  quality  of  all  thrombi,  and  is  essen- 
tially growth,  whether  by  lamellation  or  agglomeration.  Such  continued 
thrombi  are  extended  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  usually  by  a  conical 
end,  which  is  pointed  toward  the  heart  in  the  case  of  venous  thrombi,  but 
away  from  this  organ  when  the  thrombi  are  arterial. 

Parietal  and  obstructing  thrombi  form  another  subdivision.  The  former 
arise  from  a  limited  part  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  or  blood-vessel,  and  project 
into  its  cavity.  They  are  always  in  contact  with  flowing  blood,  and  are 
white  or  mixed  in  color  and  primitive.  They  may  attain  a  considerable 
size,  and  may  eventuaUy  become  obstructing  thrombi.  The  latter  are  so 
called  when  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  a  considerable  or  total 
obstruction  to  the  current  of  blood.  In  the  last  case  the  vascular  canal 
is  wholly  filled  by  the  thrombus.  The  shape  of  the  older  parietal  forms 
is  usually  globular  or  pedunculate,  owing  to  the  growth  in  all  directions 
except  at  the  place  of  attachment*;  the  obstructing  thrombi  are  elongated. 

Thrombi  are  also  characterized  by  consistency  and  relative  absence  of 
moisture.  A  thrombus  is  brittle  and  dry  as  compared  with  a  clot.  In 
distinguishing  between  the  two,  difficulty  arises  only  in  the  case  of  a  throm- 
bus wnich  may  have  formed  within  a  few  hours  before  death.  Post-mortem 
clots  are  moist,  elastic,  readily  withdrawn  from  blood-vessels,  and  have  a 
smooth  and  lustrous  surface.  Their  color  is  either  red,  gray,  grayish- 
yellow,  or  yellow,  and  is  very  often  mixed.  The  lighter  colors  are  due 
to  causes  which  favor  the  precipitation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  before 
actual  clottinff  takes  place,  or  which  occasion  an  increase  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  in  fibrin.  The  thrombus  becomes  adherent  to  the  vessel 
wall  within  a  few  hours,  after  its  formation,  in  the  case  of  the  red  throm- 
bus, and  at  once,  in  the  case  of  the  white  variety.  A  clot  is  never  adherent, 
although  it  may  seem  so  from  its  entanglement  between  the  trabeculse  and 
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tendons  of  the  heart  find  the  cavernous  framework  of  venous  sinuses. 
Such  apparent  adhesions  are  easily  recognized  by  the  smooth,  shining, 
intact  intima  which  is  disclosed  after  the  removal  of  a  clot. 

The  thrombus  not  only  tends  to  become  enlarged  by  further  depositions 
of  material  from  the  blood,  but  it  also  tends  to  become  diminished  in  size 
from  the  contractile  properties  of  its  fibrinous  constituent.  Moisture  is 
forced  from  the  thrombus  in  consequence  of  this  shrinkage,  and  its  dry- 
ness is  increased  by  subsequent  absorption  through  the  wall  to  which  it 
adheres. 

The  changes  eventually  taking  place  in  the  thrombus  are  known  as 
organization,  calcification,  and  soft;ening. 

Organization  is  the  transformation  of  the  thrombus  into  a  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue.  This  is  accomplished,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Baumgarten,^  by  an  outgrowth  of  endothelium  from  the  intima  of  the 
vessel,  the  thrombus  being  absorbed  as  the  growth  of  tissue  advances. 
In  the  case  of  a  thrombus  due  to  the  ligation  of  a  vessel,  a  granulation-tissue 
also  makes  its  way  into  the  thrombus  between  the  ruptured  coats,  and  the 
new-formed  fibrous  tissue  which  replaces  the  thrombus  becomes  vascular- 
ized through  this  granulation-tissue.  The  vascularization  of  thrombi 
surrounded  by  unbroken  walls  is  most  likely  to  result  from  the  extension 
into  the  thickened  intima  of  new-formed  branches  of  the  vasa  vasorum. 
Cohnheim  claims  that  the  organization  of  the  thrombus  may  take  place 
solely  through  the  entrance  oi  migratory  cells,  without  any  active  partici- 
pation of  elements  of  the  vascular  wall.  The  canal  is  thus  obstructed  or 
obliterated  by  a  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  pigmented  or  not,  as  the  pre-exist- 
ing thrombus  contained  red  blood-corpuscles  or  not.  These,  when  present, 
bc^me  transformed  into  granular  or  crystalline  hsematoidin,  which  may 
remain  as  a  permanent  constituent  of  the  new-formed  tissue. 

Even  when  the  thrombus  is  completely  obstructing  at  the  outset,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  total  obliteration  of  the  vessel  should  result  fit>m  its 
organization.  It  not  rarely  happens,  either  before  or  after  the  thrombus 
has  yielded  to  the  fibrous  growth,  in  consequence  of  the  shrinkage  of  the 
fibrin  of  the  thrombus  or  of  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  replacing 
it,  that  gaps  arise  which  become  communicating  canals.  Through  these 
the  blood  flows,  and  the  vessel  thus  becomes  only  obstructed,  not  oblit- 
erated. The  sieve-like  tissue  thus  formed  is  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  a 
cavernous  or  sinus-like  transformation  of  the  thrombus.  The  length  of 
time  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  thrombus  and  its  replacement  by 
fibrous  tissue  varies  considerably.  A  vascularized  granulation-tissue  may 
be  present  within  a  week,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  the  thrombus  may 
have  been  wholly  removed,  or  a  period  of  months  may  elapse  and  the 
thrombus  and  granulation-tissue  still  be  present  side  by  side. 

The  calcification  of  a  thrombus  takes  place  when  the  latter  becomes 
impregnated  with  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  The  condition  may 
be  present  in  thrombi  which  are  exposed  to  a  rapidly-flowing  arterial 
stream,  as  well  as  in  those  which  lie  in  venous  pockets  outside  the  course 
of  the  direct  current  of  blood.  The  well-known  phlebolites  are  examples 
of  the  latter  variety.  A  calcified  thrombus  may  be  intimately  united  to 
tihe  vascular  wall,  the  results  of  calcification  and  organization  being  asso- 
(dated.     Calcification  and,  in  particular,  organization  represent  favorable 

^  Die  BogenannU  Organualion  der  Thr<mUma,  Leipzig,  1877. 
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events  in  the  histoiy  of  thrombosis,  as  through  their  oocurrence  the  process 
comes  to  an  end^  and  disturbances,  either  local  or  remote,  are  prevented. 

The  softening  of  the  thrombus,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  a  source  of 
danger.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  products  of  the  soften- 
ing, whether  bland  or  septic,  and  partly  to  the  mechanical  disturbances 
produced  by  the  transfer  of  portions  of  the  softened  thrombus  to  remote 
parts  of  the  body.  All  thrombi  may  become  softened.  When  the  pro- 
oe^  of  organization  advances  normally,  the  softened  parts  are  absorbed 
as  rapidly  as  the  formation  of  vascularized  fibrous  tissue  progresses.  If 
this  formation  is  checked  or  stopped,  the  process  of  disintegration  still 
continues.  White  corpuscles  undergo  fatty  degeneration ;  red  corpuscles 
give  up  their  coloring  matter  and  become  converted,  like  the  fibrin,  into 
granules,  and  there  results  a  granular  detritus.  This  is  present  as  a 
viscid,  semi-fluid  material,  either  red,  gray,  or  yellow,  according  to  the 
color  of  the  thrombus.  This  simple  softening  is  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially chemical  in  character,  and  begins  at  the  oldest  portion  of  the  throm- 
bus and  advances  toward  the  periphery.  Its  proaucts  are  capable  of 
absorption  without  the  production  of  serious  disturbances,  and  are  usu- 
ally prevented  from  direct  entrance  into  the  blood-vessel  containing  the 
thrombus  by  the  continuation  of  the  latter  from  new  coagulation  or  depo- 
sition upon  its  surface.  The  thrombus  is  thus  extended  as  the  soft^nmg 
progjnesses. 

When  the  thrombus  is  comparatively  fi-ee  from  red  blood-corpuscles, 
the  softened  product,  in  consequence  of  its  yellowish  color,  opacity,  and 
viscidity,  resembles  pus.  The  so-called  encysted  abscesses  projecting  into 
the  cavity  of  the  heart,  from  its  wall,  are  parietal  and  globular  thrombi, 
in  the  interior  of  which  softening  has  occurred.  This  form  of  softening 
is  called  simple  or  bland,  as  it  is  free  &om  any  evidence  of  local  suppura- 
tion, inflammation,  or  general  constitutional  disturbance  attributable  to  an 
absorption  of  poisonous  material. 

Septic  softening  is  accompanied  by  general  evidences  of  a  blood-poison- 
ing, and  by  the  local  phenomena  of  purulent  inflammation.  A  suppurative 
thrombo-phlebitis  or  arteritis,  occurs  ]  that  is,  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  corresponding  in  its  origin  to  the  seat  of  the  thrombus, 
and  characterized  by  the  formation  of  pus.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  soft- 
ened thrombus  need  not  present  proaucts  differing  in  appearance  from 
those  occurring  in  simple  softening,  but  their  effect  is  manifested  by  a 
rapidly-advancing  inflammation  of  the  vascular  wall  and  by  the  evidence 
of  septicaemia.  Inoculation  with  such  material  produces  a  group  of  symp- 
toms classified  under  the  head  of  blood-poisoning. 

Cohnheim  lays  special  stress  upon  the  presence  of  micrococci  in  the 
softened  material,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  virulence  of  septic 
softening  is  connected  with,  if  not  due  to,  the  presence  of  microbia.  A 
septic  softiening  may  be  induced  by  besmearing,  with  septic  material,  the 
outside  of  a  blood-vessel  containing  a  thrombus,  and  this  form  of  soft- 
ening is  usually  associated  with  those  conditions  favoring  this  relation. 
Such  are  the  gangrenous  wounds  following  surgical  operations,  the  putrid 
inflammatory  processes  affecting  the  uterine  wall  ajfter  childbirth,  the 
offensive  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible 
for  a  septic  soft^ening  to  occur  independently  of  such  contiguous  or  con- 
tinuous relations  with  the  surfaces  of  the  body.     It  is  considered,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  microoood  preRent  in  a  softened  thrombus  must  have 
obtained  admission  from  without  through  one  of  the  sur&ces  of  the 
body,  mucous  or  cutaneous,  or  through  undiscovered  abrasions  of  even 
intact  surfaces  of  peculiar  structure,  as  the  alveolar  wall  or  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  The  thrombus  is  regarded  as  affording  a  favorable 
soil  for  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  organism. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  a  thrombus  varies  according  to  the  venous  or 
arterial  seat  of  the  same.  Venous  thrombi,  as  they  are  continued  toward 
the  heart,  tend  to  become  completely  obstructing  thrombi.  In  most  parts 
of  the  body  the  venous  anastomoses  are  so  numerous  that  the  obstruction 
of  a  vein  is  readily  compensated  for  through  the  collateral  venous  circu- 
lation. When  such  a  compensation  is  prevented  by  an  extension  of  the 
thrombus  from  branch  to  branch,  and  finally  to  the  trunk,  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  peripheral  veins  must  result.  The  remote  parts  become 
swollen,  from  the  distension  of  the  vessels  with  blood  and  the  transudation 
of  liquid,  and  eventually  solid  material  fix)m  the  blood.  Venous  throm- 
bosis thus  leads  to  oedema,  and  even  hemorrhage.  The  more  rapidly  the 
obstructing  thrombus  extends,  the  earlier  and  more  extreme  is  the  oedema 
likely  to  become,  while  the  slower  the  advance  of  the  thrombus,  the  more 
favorable  is  the  opportunity  for  an  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels 
through  which  a  sufficient  flow  of  blood  is  permitted  to  check  oedema 
and  preserve  nutrition. 

Local  mechanical  disturbances  from  arterial  thrombi  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible till  obstruction  is  produced,  and  the  results  of  arterial  obstruc- 
tion will  be  mentioned  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
embolism.  Cardiac  thrombi  may  occasion  local  disturbances  from  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Those  thrombi  which 
are  attached  to  the  valves,  especially  when  calcified,  may  produce  inflamma- 
tion and  aneurism  of  the  opposed  wall  of  the  heart,  by  friction.  The  most 
frequent  mechanical  disturbance  from  the  non-obstructing  parietal 
thrombi  of  the  heart  and  arteries  results  from  the  detachment  of  frag- 
ments and  their  transfer  as  emboli  to  remote  parts  of  the  body. 

An  embolus  is  a  foreign  body  in  a  blood-vessel,  usually  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  smallest  capillaries,  and  the  disturbances  resulting  from 
its  presence  are  included  under  the  term  embolism.  Although  most 
emboli  are  detached  portions  of  thrombi,  any  foreign  body  of  suitable 
size  may  become  an  embolus.  Such  are  tissues,  as  the  pulmonary  elastic 
fibres,  fragments  of  diseased  valves  of  the  heart  and  of  the  intima  of 
arteries,  or  portions  of  tumors  growing  into  vascular  canals.  Others  are 
globules  of  oil  entering  the  torn  veins  when  fat-tissue  becomes  crushed, 
or  air-bubbles  admitted  through  veins  either  wounded  by  instruments  or 
opened  after  parturition  by  the  dislodgment  of  their  obstructing  thrombi. 
Still  others  are  granules  of  pigment  derived  from  the  coloring-matter  of 
the  blood,  as  in  melansemia,  or  introduced  from  without,  as  india-ink  and 
cinnabar.  The  echinococcus  has  been  found  as  an  embolus,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  cystioercus,  the  trichina,  and  other  animal  para- 
sites may  be  disseminated  as  emboli  over  the  body. 

Vegetable  parasites,  like  the  bacterium  and  aspergillus,  have  also  been 
included  in  the  list,  although  the  disturbances  resulting  from  their  pres- 
ence are  less  due  to  mechanical  obstruction  than  to  colonization  and 
growth.     The  experimenter  uses  the  most  various  objects  as  emboli — ^bits 
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of  wood,  rubber,  and  glass,  globules  of  mercury,  fragments  of  tissue,  etc. 
Emboli  are  to  be  regamed  as  of  arterial  or  venous  origin.  The  arterial 
emboli  are  carried  toward  the  capillaries,  while  venous  emboli  are  carried 
toward  the  heart.  The  effect  of  both  is  partly  or  wholly  mechanical,  and 
partly  due  to  the  specific  properties  of  the  constituents. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  an  embolus  is  manifested  by  the  obstruction 
it  offers  to  the  circulation,  and  the  degree  of  the  obstruction  depends  upon 
tlie  size,  shape,  and  density  of  the  embolus  and  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
vessel  obstructed.  An  embolus  may  be  so  large  as  to  be  unable  to  pass 
through  the  valvular  orifices  of  the  heart.  A  long  and  narrow  embolus 
mi^ht  pass  through  a  vessel  which  would  not  admit  one  which  was  short 
and  thick.  A  jagged  and  dense  embolus,  by  repeated  blows  or  prolonged 
and  forcible  contact,  might  cause  a  weakening  or  rupture  of  the  wall  of  a 
vessel,  and  thus  produce  an  aneurism.  Certain  vessels  (the  terminal 
arteries  of  Cohnheim)  furnish  the  sole  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  a  dis- 
trict, and  when  they  are  oi>structed,  the  results,  to  be  mentioned  later, 
differ  widely  from  those  taking  place  where  free  vascular  anastomoses 
exist.  When  a  trunk  bifurcates,  the  larger  branch  usually  receives  the 
embolus. 

Venous  emboli  are  those  which  approach  the  heart  by  the  peripheral 
veins  of  the  body  or  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  liver  by  the  radicles 
of  the  portal  vein.  Emboli  from  the  veins  of  the  body  are  carried 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  if  not  so  large  as  to  be  stopped  at 
the  tricuspid  or  pulmonaiy  opening.  As  they  enter  the  latter,  they  are 
carried  along  its  course  unaer  the  influence  of  gravity  and  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  current,  which  are  determined  by  the  direction  and  rela- 
tive size  of  the  bifurcations  of  the  artery,  the  right  primary  branch  being 
larger  than  the  left.  Eventually,  a  point  of  the  artery  is  reached  whose 
diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the  embolus,  and  the  latter  is  stopped.  This 
point  usually  corresponds  with  a  place  of  bifurcation,  and  liie  embolus 
frequently  rides  the  wall  separating  the  branches. 

Emboli  from  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  owe  their  most  frequent 
origin  to  thrombi  associated  with  inflammatory  processes  in  the  intestine, 
especially  of  the  csecum  and  vermiform  appendage,  to  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses in  the  spleen  and  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
splenic  artery,  or  to  inflammatory  changes  proceeding  from  the  kidneys. 
Such  venous  emboli  are  carried  toward  the  heart,  but  are  stopped  on  the 
way  by  the  intrahepatic  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

Arterial  emboli  are  those  which  enter  the  lefl  side  of  the  heart  from 
the  lungs,  which  arise  in  the  lefl  ventricle  or  auricle,  which  may  pass 
through  an  open  foramen  ovale  from  the  right  auricle,  or  which  arise 
from  the  arterial  wall.  They  are  carried  along  the  course  of  the  arterial 
circulation,  and  are  distributed  over  the  different  regions  and  organs  of 
the  body.  Usually  following  the  more  direct  course  of  the  circulation, 
they  are  more  likely  to  enter  the  abdominal  aorta  than  to  be  carried 
toward  the  brain  or  upper  extremities.  Embolism  of  the  carotids,  espe- 
ciaUy  of  the  lefl  carotid,  is  more  likely  to  ensue  than  embolism  of  the 
subclavians.  Embolism  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  rare,  while  embolism 
of  the  splenic  artery,  the  lefl  renal  and  lefl  iliac  arteries,  is  comparatively 
common,  and  in  the  order  mentioned. 

When  an  embolus  is  found,  or  embolism  suspected,  the  source  is  always 
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to  be  searched  for  in  those  regions  from  which  the  affected  part  receives 
its  blood.  The  source  of  arterial  and  portal  emboli  is  usually  found 
with  ease,  while  the  pulmonary  embolus  may  come  from  so  wide  a  region, 
the  body-veins,  that  much  time  may  be  spent  before  its  place  of  origin  is 
discovered.  An  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  the  transfer  of  emboli  ren- 
ders such  a  discovery  almost  certain. 

When  the  embolus  reaches  a  point  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass,  the 
resulting  disturbance  depends  essentially,  as  shown  by  Cohnheim,  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  arterial  anastomoses  beyond  the  place  of 
obstruction.  He  gives  the  name  terminal  arteries  to  those  which  have 
no  anastomosing  arterial  branches.  These  are  met  with  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  lungs,  brain,  and  retina.  If  the  obstructed  artery  is  not  termi- 
nal, the  embolus  may  produce  no  further  disturbance,  the  collateral  sup- 
ply of  blood  through  the  anastomoses  sufficing  for  the  nutrition  and 
fiinction  of  the  part.  If,  however,  the  vessel  is  a  terminal  artery,  and 
the  embolus  is  completely  obstructing,  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  must 
be  wholly  cut  off  from  the  region  beyond  the  seat  of  obstruction. 

If  the  embolus  does  not  completely  obstruct  at  once,  it  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  large  for  this  result  to  ensue  in  consequence  of  a  secondary 
coagulation.  The  rider  assumes  legs  extending  into  the  arterial  branches 
beyond  the  place  of  obstruction,  and  a  body  which  extends  backward  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation  to  the  nearest  branch.  The  result  of  the 
total  obstruction  of  the  vessel  is  to  cut  off  the  admission  of  arterial 
blood,  producing  a  local  anaemia.  The  contraction  of  the  elastic  tissues 
of  the  part  propels  toward  the  capillaries  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  point  of  obstruction,  till  this  force 
becomes  neutralized  by  the  blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  surrounding  the 
obstructed  region.  The  anaemic  part  may  subsequently  become  engorged 
with  blood ;  it  may  die,  a  region  of  anaemic  necrosis  resulting,  or  the  dead 
portion  may  become  softened. 

The  engorgement  of  the  obstructed  territory  has  received  the  name  of 
hemorrhagic  infarction.  A  solid,  wedge-shaped  mass  of  a  reddish-brown 
color  is  present,  whose  shape  is  due  to  the  arborescent  branching  of  the 
terminal  arteries.  According  to  Cohnheim,  the  engorgement  of  the 
region  with  blood  takes  place  from  venous  regurgitation  into  the 
obstructed  part,  till  the  intravenous  pressure  is  overcome  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  tissues  in  the  region  affected.  The  capillaries  and  larger 
vessels  thus  become  distended,  and  an  escape  of  liquid  and  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  takes  place.  If  the  veins  are  provided  with  valves, 
or  the  venous  regurgitant  current  is  opposed  by  gravity,  the  hemor- 
rhagic infarction  is  prevented  or  greatly  imped^. 

Litten,*  on  the  contrary,  who  has  furnished  a  recent  contribution  to 
this  subject,  claims  that  the  hemorrhagic  results  of  embolism  are  not 
accomplished  through  venous  regurgitation,  unless  increased  venous  ten- 
sion is  produced  by  coughing,  vomiting,  and  like  efforts.  His  experi- 
ments lead  him  to  maintain  that  arterial  blood  from  surrounding  tissues 
is  supplied  to  the  obstructed  region  through  the  anastomosing  capillaries. 
The  force  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  into 
the  veins  beyond,  but  an  accumulation  takes  place  in  the  capillaries, 
which  become  dilated  and  distended.    The  escape  of  blood-corpuscles  and 

^  Untersudiungen  fiber  den  hemorrhagieehen  Infarct.^  eiCf  Berlin,  1879. 
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serom  then  takes  place,  the  more  freely,  as  Weigert^  suggests,  the  larger 
and  more  namerous  are  the  pre-^xistin^  spaces  in  the  organ.  Henoe  the 
in&rction  becomes  the  most  characteristically  developed  in  such  organs 
as  the  lungs  and  spleen.  Causes  which  obstruct  the  venous  flow,  as  well 
as  those  which  increase  the  arterial  tension,  promote  the  hemorrhagic 
in&rction. 

A  necrosis  of  the  part  whose  direct  arterial  supply  is  cut  off  takes 
place  when  the  structure  of  the  organ  affected  is  such  that  the  admission 
of  arterial  blood  is  wholly  interfered  with.  This  is  the  case  in  the  heart 
and  kidneys,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  spleen.  The  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  the  diffusion  of  a  fibrinogenous  fluid,  lymph  or  blood-serum, 
through  the  cells  of  the  organ  which  contains  the  other  essentials  for 
coagulation,  and  the  dead  part  presents  the  characteristics  attributed  by 
Weigert'  to  death  from  clotting  of  the  protoplasm,  coagulative  or 
ischsmic  necrosis. 

Embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries  produces  softening  of  the  brain,  not 
a  hemorrhagic  in&rction  or  a  yellowish  necrosis.  Weigert  attributes 
this  result,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  absence  in  the  brain  of  abundant  cells 
from  which  are  to  be  had  the  ferment  and  fibrino-plastio  material  neces- 
sary for  coagulation,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  closure  of  the  spaces  into 
which  blood  might  collect  by  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  tissues  from  the 
exuded  lymph. 

The  hemorrhagic  results  of  embolism  are  also  met  with  in  obstruction 
of  branches  of  the  mesenteric  artery,  which  is  considered  by  Litten,  at 
least  from  its  function  and  in  connection  with  it»  sluggish  current,  to 
correspond  with  a  tennmal  artery. 

If  the  patient  outlives  these  more  mechanical  results  of  embolism,  the 
local  changes  taking  place  are  those  tending  to  remove  the  extravasated 
blood  or  the  dead  tissues.  The  embolus  has  become  an  obstructing 
thrombus,  and  its  removal  is  accomplished  in  the  manner  already 
stated  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  thrombosis.  The  wedge-shaped 
nodule  of  hemorrhagic  infarction  .becomes  decolorized  through  the 
absorption,  in  part,  of  the  blood-pigment.  That  portion  which  is  not 
absorbed  remains  at  the  site  of  the  original  lesion  as  granular  or  crystal- 
line blood-pigment.  A  granulation-tissue  is  formed  at  the  periphery, 
which  extends  into  the  infarcted  region,  very  much  as  the  endothelial 
and   vascularized    growth   extends    mto  a  thrombus.      Eventually,   a 

Satch  of  cicatricial  tissue  remains  as  the  sole  indication  of  the  previous 
isturbanoe.  This  termination  is  rather  suggested  for  the  hemorrhagic 
infarctions  of  the  lungs.  The  results  are  more  apparent  and  more  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  ansemic  necroses,  and  the  somewhat  irr^- 
ular  depressions  with  wedge-shaped  scars,  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
spleen  or  kidneys,  call  attention  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  process 
giving  rise  to  these  results.  A  source  of  embolism  must  also  be  asso- 
ciated, that  these  scars  may  be  regarded  as  of  embolic  origin.  The 
emboUc  softenings  of  the  brain  are  likewise  represented  in  after  years  by 
losses  of  substance.  The  superficial,  yellow  patches  or  localized  oede- 
matous  blebs,  with  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  beneath,  call 
attention  to  a  nutritive  dOsturb^ce,  as  do  cyst-like  cavities  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  brain.     Here,  too,  a  source  of  embolism  must  be  found,  that 

1  VinKou^s  Arckiv,  1878,  Ixzii.  260.  '  Ibid,,  1880,  Ixziz.  87. 
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the  local  destruction  of  tissue  may  be  attributed  to  embolic  obstruction 
of  vascular  territories. 

When  the  embolus  arises  from  a  septic  thrombus,  the  results  differ 
from  those  above  described.  The  embolus  then  carries  not  only  mechan- 
ical possibilities,  but  also  a  virulent  action.  The  latter  is  manifested  by 
the  rapid  production  of  local  inflammatory  disturbances,  as  circumscribed 
abscesses  and  gangrenous  destruction  of  tissue.  Since  emboli  are  fre- 
quently lodged  near  the  surfaces  of  organs,  a  septic  pleurisy,  jiericarditis, 
or  peritonitis  is  the  usual  result  of  the  dissemination  of  the  virus  con- 
tained in  the  embolus.  This  virus  is  similar  in  character  to  that  found 
in  septic  softening  of  the  thrombus,  and,  like  it,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  presence  of  microbia.  Whether  the  latter  are  specific  in  cha- 
racter, as  maintained  by  Klebs  and  others,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
included  among  those  associated  with  putrefactive  processes,  still  remains 
an  open  question. 

The  symptoms  of  thrombosis  obviously  depend  upon  the  resulting 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  blood,  and  m  the  case  of  primitive 
thrombi  are  gradual  in  their  occurrence.  The  degree  of  mechanical 
obstruction  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thrombus,  whether  pari- 
etal  or  obstructing,  and  by  that  of  the  vessel,  whether  provided  with  anas- 
tomoses sufficient  to  permit  a  compensatory  collateral  circulation  or  not. 
In  the  former  case,  if  the  thrombus  is  small  and  deep-seated,  there  may 
be  no  symptoms  to  indicate  its  presence.  When  the  collateral  circulation 
is  insufficient  to  remove  the  blood  from  a  r^on  whose  efferent  venous 
trunk  is  completely  filled  with  a  thrombus,  the  phenomena  of  stagnation 
are  produced.  The  part  becomes  oedematous,  and  red  blood-corpuscles 
escape  from  the  distended  vessel.  If  the  obstructed  vein  is  superficial, 
the  seat  of  the  thrombus  is  indicated  by  the  resistance  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  part.  Characteristic  disturbances  of  function  are  associated  with 
thrombosis  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  If  the  cerebral  sinuses  are 
affected,  mental  disturbances  arise ;  if  a  cardiac  thrombosis  is  present,  it 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  irregularity  and  feebleness  of  the  hesirt. 
When  the  portal  and  renal  veins  are  obstructed,  functional  disturbances 
arise  in  the  parts  from  which  they  receive  their  blood. 

The  symptoms  of  embolism,  like  those  of  arterial  thrombosis,  are 
primarily  due  to  anaemia.  Suddenness  is  their  characteristic  in  embol- 
ism, while  they  are  gradual  and  progressive  in  the  case  of  thrombosis. 
An  embolic  anaemia  is  complete  or  incomplete  according  to  the  terminal 
or  anastomosing  character  of  the  obstructed  vessel.  The  effect  of  the 
anaemia  is  to  stop  or  check  the  function  of  the  part,  and  varies  according 
to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  vessel.  Hemiplegia,  or  perhaps  aphasia 
or  other  evidence  of  localized  disturbance,  follows  central  embolism ; 
angina  pectoris,  with  a  disturbed  cardiac  action,  results  from  embolism 
of  the  coronary  artery.  Sudden  suffocative  symptoms,  with  open  air-pas- 
sages, suggest  embolism  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
A  considerable  haematuria  often  excites  suspicion  of  an  embolism  of  the 
renal  artery,  the  hemorrhage  coming  from  the  vessels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  obstructed  region.  Embolism  of  a  large  artery  of  an 
extremity  is  oflen  localized  by  the  sensation  of  a  blow  at  the  part,  to  be 
followed  by  absent  pulsation,  pallor,  and  coldness  of  the  region  beyond 
the  place  of  obstruction. 
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The  sjniptoms  of  the  subsequent  effects  of  thrombosis  and  embolism 
are  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  stated  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  possible  lesions.  To  enter  into  their  detailed  consideration 
would  demand  more  space  than  is  permitted,  and  would  modify  an  estab- 
lished sequence  or  necessitate  a  repetition,  which  is  undesirable  in  a  sys- 
tematic treatise. 


EflPosions. 

The  various  fluids  of  the  body  are  derived  from  without,  and  admitted 
into  the  blood-vessels.  The  physiological  transudation  through  the 
walls  of  these  vessels,  in  the  mam  modified  serum,  becomes  lymph  a^  it 
appears  in  the  several  lymph-spaces.  From  the  latter  the  transuded 
miid  either  returns  through  the  lymph-vessels  to  the  blood-current  or 
makes  its  appearance  upon  surfaces  as  secretions.  These  are  variously 
modified  as  they  pass  through  the  specific  cells  of  glands  or  as  they  are 
met  with  in  the  several  closed  cavities  of  the  body. 

The  transudations  thus  occurring  may  vary  in  quantity  within  c^ertain 
limits,  the  latter  being  somewhat  indefinite,  owing  to  the  difBculties  in 
the  way  of  exactly  measuring  the  fluid  transuded.  The  greater  part  of 
this  transudation  is  represented  by  the  quantity  of  lymph  flowing  through 
the  main  lymph-trunk,  and  of  the  secretion  from  the  glandular  surfaces 
of  a  given  region  of  the  body ;  but  that  transuded  fluid  is  not  included 
which  may  return  to  the  blood-vessels  without  being  carried  into  the 
general  lymph-current  or  secreted  from  a  gland.  Such  a  direct  return 
may  be  considered  to  take  place  whenever  the  pressure  upon  the  outside 
of  the  vessel  wall  is  greater  than  that  within  the  latter,  or  when  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  fluids  on  the  two  sides  of  the  filter  permits 
endoemosis  as  well  as  exosmosis.  This  varying  relation  in  the  direction 
of  the  current  through  the  vessel  wall  is  likely  to  be  of  frequent,  if  not 
constant,  occurrence  m  connection  with  the  physiological  processes  taking 
place  throughout  the  body. 

The  undue  accumulation  of  the  transudation  in  the  various  closed 
cavities  of  the  body  is  known  as  dropsy,  and  the  fluid  present  is  regarded 
as  an  effusion  or  an  exudation.  These  terms  are  often  applied  somewhat 
vaguely,  now  being  used  as  synonymous,  again  as  representing  different 
conditions  of  the  transudation,  which  are  attributed  to  the  varymg  condi- 
tions of  its  accumulation. 

Exudation  is  more  generally  used  when  an  inflammatory  process  is  the 
cause  of  the  increased  transu(iation,  while  effusion  is  more  strictly  associ- 
ated with  causes  other  than  inflammatory.  In  the  present  consideration 
this  etiological  distinction  will  be  maintained. 

To  appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  pathological  accumulations 
of  fluid,  whether  efiusions  or  exudations,  may  arise,  it  is  desirable  to  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  occurrence  of  trans- 
udation, since  the  former  are  likewise  chiefly  derived  from  the  blotxl  and 
are  transuded  through  the  walls  of  its  vessels.  These  conditions  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  laws  governing  the  diffusion  of  substances 
through  an  animal  membrane,  the  vascular  wall  representing  the  filter. 
As  a  living  membrane  its  relation  is  dependent  upon  vital  as  well  as 
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physical  conditions,  and  the  former  produce  certain  important  modificar 
tions  in  the  physical  process  of  filtration. 

The  transudation  through  the  vessels  takes  place  chiefly  through  those 
with  the  thinnest  walls,  the  capillaries,  althougn  it  is  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain d^ree  of  transudation  may  also  occur  through  the  walls  of  the 
smallest  veins.  The  causes  which  are  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  blood — ^viz.  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
the  contraction  of  the  arteries,  the  inspiratory  action  of  the  thorax,  and 
muscular  movements  throughout  the  body — are  also  essential  in  produ- 
cing the  flow  of  lymph ;  and  the  existence  of  pressure  upon  the  hsemic 
side  of  the  filter  is  the  first  feature  of  importance  in  occasioning  the 
transudation.  The  constant  removal  of  the  transudation  from  the  outer 
side  results  from  the  pressure  being  less  in  this  position. 

At  the  same  time,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels  is 
not  necessarily  productive  of  any  considerable  increase  in  the  fluid  trans- 
uded. Cohnheim  calls  attention  to  the  experiments  of  Worm  Miiller, 
which  show  that  a  plethoric  condition  may  readily  be  produced  by  the 
injection  of  quantities  of  blood  into  the  circulation  of  animals,  the  amount 
of  which  cannot  exceed  twice  the  volume  of  the  animal's  blood  without 
producing  death.  Although  a  temporary  increase  of  the  blood-pressure 
results,  a  return  to  the  normal  quickly  follows.  This  is  permitted  by  the 
propulsion  of  the  excess  of  blood  into  the  capillaries  and  veins,  which 
become  consequently  distended,  especially  those  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
There  is  no  mcreased  transudation  corresponding  with  the  quantity  of 
fluid  introduced,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  distension  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  connective  tissue. 
Such  experiments  show  no  permanent  increase  in  the  blood-pressure 
within  the  large  veins  if  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  admission  of 
venous  blood  into  the  heart,  presumably  owing  to  their  capacity  for 
considerable  distension. 

Although  experiments  show  that  a  simple  plethora  with  great  disten- 
sion of  the  capillaries  of  the  abdominal  organs  occasions  no  considerable 
increase  of  transudation,  a  difierent  result  follows  a  hydrsemic  plethora  ^ 
induced  by  the  injection  of  immense  quantities  of  salt  water  into  the 
blood-current— often  six  times  as  much  liquid  as  the  animal  had  blood. 
Here,  too,  the  arterial  blood-pressure  shows  no  permanent  increase,  nor 
does  that  within  the  large  vems  become  perceptibly  increased  till  enor- 
mous quantities  of  fluid  are  injected.  The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels 
with  increased  rapidity  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  friction  of  the 
diluted  blood,  and  an  increased  transudation  begins  at  once.  The  various 
glands,  salivary  and  gastro-intestinal,  kidneys  and  liver,  secrete  more 
copiously,  and  the  flow  of  a  dilute  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  becomes 
greatly  increased,  while  that  from  the  cervical  lymphatics  becomes  mode- 
rately accelerated.  The  lymph  from  the  extremities,  however,  is  no 
greater  in  quantity  than  that  flowing  from  an  animal  in  a  perfectly  normal 
condition.  The  localization  of  the  increased  transudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels is  further  characterized  by  the  abundant  accumulation  of  watery 
fluid  in  all  the  abdominal  organs  and  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  salivary 
glands  and  surrounding  connective  tissue,  while  elsewhere  in  the  body 
the  organs  and  tissues  are  almost  invariably  in  the  same  condition  with 

^Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim^  VtrcAWs  Archiv^  1877,  Ixiz.  106. 
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regard  to  moisture  as  are  those  of  a  healthy  animal  under  uoriiml  cir- 
GomstaDoes. 

The  importance  of  these  experiments  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
the  transudation  of  fluid  irom  the  blood  is  obvious.  The  pressure  upon 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  cannot  become  sufficiently  increased  to  be 
aocompanied  with  augmented  transudation  until  limits  are  reached  which 
are  beyond  the  possibilities  of  occurrence  in  the  human  body.  When 
such  Limits  are  attained  in  animals,  the  increased  pressure,  however  great 
it  may  be,  does  not  suffice  to  produce  a  general  transudation,  but  one 
limited  to  the  vessels  of  those  parts  of  the  body  whose  normal  function 
is  connected  with  too  abunoant  transudation  of  fluid.  A  simple 
hydraemic  condition  of  brief  duration  has  been  proven,  by  experiment, 
insufficient  to  give  rise  to  increased  transudation,  neither  increased  secre- 
tion nor  increased  flow  of  lymph  taking  place.  The  inference  from  these 
experiments  is  that  an  incr^sed  transucUition  is  more  dependent  upon  con- 
ditions of  the  filter  than  upon  those  of  blood-pressure.  The  absence  of 
any  observable  changes  in  the  filter  leads  to  the  assumption  of  an 
increased  permeability,  of  physiological  occurrence  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  as  the  chief  feature  in  the  occurrence  of  increasea  trans- 
udations. 

Dropsy  arises  when  the  transudation  is  accumulated.  As  dropsical 
accumulations  are  transudations  from  the  blood,  essentially  blood-serum 
with  a  diminished  percentage  of  albumen,  and  as  such  blood-serum  is 
practically  lymph  from  its  presence  in  the  lymph-vessels,  dropsical  eflu- 
sions  are  to  be  r^arded  as  stagnant  lymph.  Such  stagnations  may  be 
present  in  the  small  lymph-spaces  within  the  connective  tissue,  or  in  the 
larger  lyim)h-sacs,  as  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  pericardial,  and  scrotal 
cavities.  In  like  manner,  the  stagnation  may  take  place  in  the  cavities 
of  joints  and  in  those  of  the  brain  and  cord,  although  the  latter  represent 
functional  rather  than  structural  lymph-canals. 

The  term  oedema  is  applied  to  the  accumulation  in  the  connective-tissue 
Ijrmph-spaces  in  general,  while  the  term  anasarca  is  confined  to  those  cases 
where  the  subcutaneous  lymph-spaces  are  concerned.  The  accumulation 
in  the  great  lymph-cavities  is  known  as  ascites  when  peritoneal,  hydro- 
thorax  when  pleural,  hydropericardium  when  pericardial,  hydrocele  when 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocephalus  if  within  the  ventri- 
cles of  the  brain,  and  hydromyelocele  when  within  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  accumulation  of  dropsical  efiusions  may  be  considered  as  possibly 
resulting  from  an  obstruction  to  the  channels  through  which  the  transuda- 
tion should  flow,  or  from  insufficient  force  to  overcome  normal  obstruc- 
tions, or  from  an  abnormally  increased  transudation. 

Lymph-channels  are  frequently  obstnicted,  but  no  appreciable  difiused 
retention  of  lymph  results  unless  the  thoracic  duct  is  obstructed.  This 
rare  affection  is  followed  by  enormous  distension  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  portions  of  the  parts  beyond  the  stenosis.  Ascites  and  hydro- 
thorax  may  follow,  but  not  necessarily  any  considerable  oedema  of  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  body.  As  a  result  of  the  distension  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  rupture  is  not  unlikely  to  take  place,  and  the  efiused  fluid  contains 
chyle.' 

^  Quincke,  Deuiaehes  Arehivfur  Klin,  Med.,  1875,  zvi.  121. 
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That  the  obstruction  is  not  followed  by  oedema  is  attributable  to  the 
innumerable  anastomases  between  the  lymph-spaoes,  and  also  to  the  prob- 
ability that  a  part  of  the  transuded  fluid  returns  to  the  blood-vessels 
when  the  obstruction  is  impassable. 

The  forces  necessary  to  promote  the  flow  of  lymph  have  already  been 
mentioned,  and  their  entire  removal  is  inconsistent  with  life.  A  diminu- 
tion of  their  activity  is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  diminished  flow  of 
lymph  than  its  accumulation,  although  a  slowing  of  the  lymph-current 
may  represent  a  favoring  element  in  the  accumulation  of  an  increased 
transudation. 

The  occurrenojB  of  dropsy  with  unobstructed  lymph-channels,  and  in 
the  presence  of  eificient  agencies  in  promoting  the  flow  of  lymph,  indicates 
the  importance  of  an  increased  transudation  as  the  chief  element  in  the 
occurrence  of  a  dropsical  accumulation.  An  increased  transudation,  with 
resulting  oedema,  is  readily  produced  by  preventing  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  part,  and  may  be  directly  observed  with  the  microscope.  Cohn- 
heim  states  that  after  a  sudden  venous  obstruction,  in  case  an  efficient 
collateral  circulation  does  not  interfere,  the  capillaries  and  small  veins 
become  distended  with  stagnant  blood  and  appear  as  masses  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  This  distension  results  from  the  continuance  of  the  arterial 
flow  into  the  capillaries  of  the  obstructed  region  under  a  pressure  which 
is  only  neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  and  the  transudation 
from  the  capillaries.  Sotnitschewsky*  shows  that  a  concurrent  paralysis  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  as  claimed  byRanvier,  is  unnecessary.  The  transu- 
dation through  the  capillary  wall  is  increased,  the  flow  of  lymph  from 
the  part  is  accelerated,  and  oedema  arises  when  the  transudation  is  so 
much  augmented  that  the  calibre  of  the  lymph-vessels  is  insufficient  for 
for  its  removal ;  and  the  greater  this  insufficiency  the  greater  is  the  oedema. 
With  the  continuance  of  the  arterial  flow  and  intravenous  resistance,  red 
blood-corpuscles  are  forced  through  the  filter,  and  form  an  important 
constituent  of  the  eflnsion  from  venous  stagnation. 

Although  the  existence  of  an  increased  pressure  upon  the  capillary  wall 
is  obvious  from  the  experiment  referred  to,  there  is  no  increased  arterial 
pressure — rather  a  dimmution — and  the  important  element  in  occasioning 
the  increased  permeability  of  the  capillary  wall  is  the  obstruction  to  the 
outflow  of  venous  blood  from  the  oedematous  r^ion.  In  consequence  of 
the  latter  the  arterial  flow  is  followed  by  increased  transudation. 

Dropsies  resulting  from  venous  obstruction,  as  well  as  those  following 
an  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  or  its  branches,  or  of  the  several 
lymphatics  of  a  part,  are  classified  as  mechanical  dropsies.  That  from 
venous  obstruction  is  the  most  frequent,  and  its  seat  may  lie  in  the  course 
of  venous  trunks  or  in  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver.  The  venous  obstruc- 
tion must  be  so  situated  that  the  stagnant  blood  is  unable  to  find  a  ready 
escape  through  collateral  branches.  The  more  sudden  and  complete  it  is, 
the  more  likely  is  the  efiusion  to  contain  considerable  numbers  of  red 
blood-corpuscles. 

In  addition  to  the  element  of  venous  stagnation  in  producing  increased 
transudation,  the  condition  of  the  filter  is  of  importance.  The  occurrence 
of  oedema  in  chronic  diseases,  especially  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  those 
attended  with  protracted   suppuration,  continued  hemorrhage,  and  the 

^  Virchou^a  Arehiv,  1879,  Ixxvu.  85. 
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rapid  growth  of  tumors,  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  watery  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  with  a  diminution  of  the  albumen.  Cohnheim,  how- 
ever, suggests  that  the  condition  of  the  vessel  wall  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  contents  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increased  transudation. 
The  more  or  less  protracted  action  of  various  agents — ^temperature,  in- 
sufficient oxygen,  and  diminished  albumen — ^is  likely  to  so  modify  the 
condition  of  the  endothelium  as  to  favor  an  increased  permeability  of  the 
wall.  Experiments  show  that  a  simple  acute  hydremia  proouces  no 
increased  transudation,  and  that  a  chronic  hydrsemia,  if  connected  witl) 
dropsy,  is  likely  to  be  influential  by  increasing  the  permeability  of  tlie 
trail.  Even  in  those  cases  where  a  hydrsemia  and  an  oedema  co-exist,  the 
localization  of  the  latter  is  favored  by  obvious  disturbances  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  capillary  walls,  as  in  case  of  the  cutaneous  oedema  after  scar- 
latina. In  like  manner,  a  feeble  heart,  favoring  venous  stagnation,  and 
gravitation  are  of  importance,  as  general  causes,  in  promoting  dropsy  in 
uydrsemic  conditions. 

The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  oedema  through  nervous  influence 
is  not  to  be  denied.  The  localized  and  fleeting  oedema  of  urticaria  and 
erythema,  the  swollen  lip  and  tongue  in  connection  with  digestive  disturb- 
ances, are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  two  main  factors  of  oedema — ^viz. 
venous  stagnation  and  increased  permeability  of  the  vascular  walls. 
Cohnheim  refers  to  the  rapid  occurrence  of  oedema  of  the  tongue  as  a 
result  of  irritation  of  the  lingual  nerve,  and  oedema  is  known  to  occur 
rapidly  in  cases  of  acute  myelitis.  A  similar  result  follows  the  experi- 
mental destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  the  mechanism  of  its  pro- 
duction is  not  apparent. 

Dropsies  are  subdivided,  as  r^ards  their  distribution,  into  general  and 
local  forms.  The  causes  producmg  the  two  varieties  are  essentially  those 
already  described.  The  causes  of  all  local  dropsies  are  not  always  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  same.  Regions  which  are  the  seat  of  mechanical  dropsies 
are  often  affected  by  inflammation,  with  abundant  serous  exudation— the 
ao-called  inflammatory  dropsy.  The  properties  of  the  effusion  and  exuda- 
tion are  quite  different,  the  former  having  a  small  percentage  of  albumen, 
but  few  leucocytes,  with  a  corresponding  absence  of  fibrin,  and  few  or 
many  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  exudation,  on  the  contrary,  is  highly 
albuminous,  though  less  so  than  the  blood-plasma ;  it  contains  numerous 
leucocytes  and  much  fibrin ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  are  but 
few  red  blood-oorpuscles. 

The  local  dropsies  are  ofi«n  characterized  by  special  terms.  Hydrops 
ex  vacuo  is  applied  to  the  collections  of  fluid  found  in  closed  cavities  with 
unyielding  wails,  as  the  cranium  and  thorax,  or  to  the  recurrence  of  fluid 
in  cavities  from  which  the  same  has  been  rapidly  removed,  in  the  absence 
of  inflammatory  disturbances.  Collateral  oedema  is  usually  applied  to  the 
association  of  oedema  with  inflammatory  disturbances,  and  represents  an 
extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  region  concerned.  (Edema 
of  the  glottis  and  drcumscriW  oedema  of  the  lung  are  instances. 
The  term  hypostatic  oedema  is  oft^n  used  to  designate  the  association  of 
oedema  and  inflammation,  the  former  caused  by  the  latter,  and  to  indicate 
the  effect  of  gravitation  in  the  localization  of  oedema  from  the  general 
causes  already  mentioned. 

Another  localized  oedema  of  interest,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  and 
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importanoe,  is  oedema  of  the  lungs^  often  taking  place  toward  the  end 
of  life,  at  times  quite  suddenly.  This  form  has  usually  been  attributed 
to  increased  transudation  from  arterial  congestion  or  venous  stagnation. 
The  former  view  is  directly  refuted  by  the  experiments  of  Welch/  who 
offers  the  explanation  now  accepted.  With  the  obliteration  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  arterial  supply  to  the  lungs  of  the  animals  experimented 
upon,  no  oedema  resulted  from  the  assumed  collateral  fluxion  into  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  were  left  open.  The  obliteration 
of  the  same  area  of  venous  distribution  was  necessary  before  the  occur- 
rence of  oedema.  CE^dema  of  the  lungs  was  ftirther  found  to  result  from 
a  ligature  of  the  aorta  near  the  heart.  The  comparative  frequency  of 
oedema  of  the  lungs  in  man,  and  the  rarity  of  such  extreme  mechanical 
disturbances  as  those  produced  experimentally,  led  Welch  to  paralyze  the 
left  ventricle.  The  conditions  as  regards  the  pulmonary  circulation  then 
corresponded  with  those  mentioned  as  causes  for  oedema  from  venous 
obstruction.  The  continued  action  of  the  right  ventricle  forced  blood  into 
the  puhnonary  capillaries,  where  it  was  compelled  to  accumulate  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mability  of  the  left  ventncle  to  receive  and  expel  it. 
Welch  consequentiy  regards  the  inmiediate  cause  of  tliis  form  of  pul- 
monary oedema  as  a  predominant  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle.  A 
weak  heart  does  not  sufSce  for  the  production  of  the  oedema,  since  this 
condition  is  not  found  when  both  ventricles  are  alike  enfeebled. 


Degenerations. 

The  d^enerations  represent  disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  which  their  functions  become  impaired, 
if  not  destroyed.  The  latter  result  obviously  attends  the  death  of  cells, 
which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  degeneration.  The  processes  con- 
cerned are  called  necrobiotic  by  Virchow,  as  they  represent  vital  pro- 
cesses leading  to  death.  Although  in  many  of  tiiem  the  cell  is  decaying 
during  their  continuance,  its  recovery  is  possible  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  conditions  which  have  transformed  physiological  into  pathological 
processes.  The  degenerations  affect  intercellular  substance  as  well  as 
cells,  and  are  called  metamorphoses,  infiltrations,  or  degenerations,  as  a 
transformation  of  normal  into  abnormal  material,  or  the  addition  of 
extraneous  substances,  or  the  functional  impairment  of  the  part  assumes 
the  greatest  prominence. 

Cloudy  SweUing,  Albuminoid  InJUtration,  QranuUir  DegeneratioUf  Parerv- 

chymatoas  Degeneration, 

Of  the  various  modifications  in  the  appearance  of  cells  under  patho- 
logical conditions,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more  commonly  met  with  than 
that  known  by  the  above  terms.  A  granular  appearance  may  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  characteristic  of  protoplasm,  and  is  an  attribute  of  cells  of 
epithelial  origin  as  well  as  of  those  which  belong  to  other  groups  of  tis- 
sues. The  abundance  of  granules  present  in  a  normal  cell  depends  largely 
upon  its  shape,  size,  and  situation.     These  granules  present  various  rela- 

^  Virehovfa  Archiv,  1878,  Ixxii.  376. 
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tionB  to  chemical  agents^  some  being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  others 
in  adds  and  alkalies,  and  many  of  them,  especially  those  met  with  in  the 
form  of  degeneration  now  being  considered,  show  from  the  various  reac- 
tiona  that  diey  are  of  the  nature  of  albumen.  Since  their  exact  compo- 
sition, in  all  instances,  is  undetermined,  they  are  called  albuminoid,  and 
when  in  excess  the  cell  is  considered  to  be  infiltrated  with  these  granules, 
and  the  organ  presents  the  appearances  regarded  as  characteristic  of  an 
albuminoid  infiltration.  A  granular  cell  becomes  much  more  granular 
when  it  is  thus  infiltrated,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  dimculty  to 
recognize  from  the  appearance  of  certain  single  cells,  as  those  of  the  liver 
or  kidney,  whether  or  not  the  number  of  granules  present  is  abnormally 
increased.  When,  however,  a  large  number  of  cells  of  any  given  organ 
contain  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  these  albuminoid  granules,  the 
appearance  of  the  organ  becomes  modified.  In  extreme  cases  the  latter 
is  swollen,  doughy  in  consistency,  with  ill-defined  structural  details,  and 
in  all  instances  presents  an  opaque  appearance.  The  term  cloudy  swell- 
ing is  thus  purely  descriptive,  and  was  applied  by  Virchow  to  designate 
the  optical  appearances  of  the  condition  in  question.  The  granules,  which 
disappear  on  the  addition  of  acids  and  alkalies,  are  apparently  either  added 
to  the  cell  or  result  from  a  precipitation  within  the  same. 

Frequently  associated  with  these  albuminoid  granules  are  others,  dis- 
tinctly recognizable  as  globules  of  fat.  An  apparent  increase  of  nuclei  is 
often  observed,  and  in  certain  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  the  cells  seem  less 
coherent  than  is  normally  the  case.  The  study  of  this  condition  in  the 
kidneys  is  further  of  interest  as  indicating  that  the  border-line  between 
a  parenchymatous  defeneration  and  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  is 
poklj  arbitmry.  From  »milar  excitinrcauses  there  may  be  associated, 
with  the  described  alterations  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes,  the 
exudation  of  albumen,  the  formation  of  casts,  the  desauamation  of  epi- 
thelium, and  the  presence  of  leucocytes  within  the  tubules. 

When  the  macroscopic  changes  are  of  moderate  d^ree,  and  the  disturb- 
ance of  Amotion  relatively  sl^ht,  while  the  concurrent  alterations  else- 
where, firom  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  same  cause,  are  predominant 
and  characteristic  of  the  disease,  the  condition  is  conveniently  regarded  as 
a  d^eneration  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  rather  than  an  inflam- 
mation. The  latter  term,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  applied  when  the 
granular  infiltration  of  the  cells  is  associated  with  other  evidences  of  an 
inflammatory  exudation,  and  when  the  patholo^cal  disturbances  are  to 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  parenchymatous  changes. 

It  is  customary  ta  speak  of  cloudy  swelling  as  a  nutritive  change,  and 
the  condition  may  be  induced  by  those  causes  which  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  parts  or  of  the  whole  of  an  organ.  Many  authorities  regard 
this  granular  or  parenchymatous  d^eneration  as  closely  allied  to  mty 
degeneration,  since  many  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  one  occasion 
the  other.  The  former  is  oflen  spoken  of  as  an  earlier  stage  of  the  latter, 
from  the  fVequent  association  of  the  albuminoid  granules  with  numer- 
ous globules  of  fat  as  a  result  of  the  more  prolonged  or  more  intense 
action  of  a  given  cause. 

Organs  which  give  evidence  of  a  granular  d^eneration  contain,  as  a 
rule,  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood.  This  feature  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  pressure  of  the  swollen  cells  upon  capillary  blood-vessels.     The 
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anaemic  organ  obviously  becomes  still  more  cloudy,  gray,  and  opaque  in 
appearance  from  the  diminished  quantity  or  impoverished  quality  of  the 
blood. 

The  granular  de^nerations  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys,  as  a  whole, 
usually  occur  simultaneously,  and  afford  a  most  important  means  for  the 
post-mortem  recognition  of  the  infective  diseases.  The  condition  is  there- 
fore to  be  looked  for  in  the  exanthemata,  especially  in  small-jx>x  and 
scarlet  fever,  also  in  erysipelas,  septicaemia  in  its  manifold  forms,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  etc.  A 
common  feature  in  all  these  cases  is  the  occurrence  of  fever,  and  it  has 
been  claimed  that  this  element  is  the  cause  of  the  d^neration.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  view  is  the  well-known  fact  of  its  presence  in  afebrile  cases 
of  poisoning  from  carbonic  oxide,  and  its  absence  in  certain  cases  of 
pneumonia  and  exposure  to  high  temperatures. 

The  universal  occurrence  of  cloudy  swelling  in  fatal  cases  of  the  affec- 
tions above  mentioned  leads  to  the  inference  of  its  presence  in  those 
instances  terminating  in  recovery  without  obvious  permanent  impairment 
of  the  organs  and  tissues  concerned.  It  is  therefore  agreed  tliat  the 
process  may  terminate  in  resolution — L  e.  in  a  disappearance  of  tlie  excess 
of  granular  material.  On  the  other  hand,  its  association,  under  circum- 
stances, with  fatty  degeneration  suggests  as  extremely  probable  that  the 
latter  condition  may  represent  a  result  of  the  albuminoid  infiltration. 
Even  if  this  more  serious  issue  exists,  the  possibilities  are  still  at  hand 
for  an  absorption  of  the  d^nerated  material  and  a  restitution  of  the 
destroyed  protoplasm.  The  effect  upon  the  individual  is  evidently  deter- 
mined by  the  persistence  and  dissemination  of  the  condition,  which,  in 
turn,  are  controlled  by  the  immediate  cause  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  acted  upon. 

Faity  MdamorphosiSf  Fatty  DegenerdtUmy  and  Fatty  InJUtration. 

The  fat  which  is  present  within  the  body  under  physiological  condi- 
tions owes  its  origin  primarily  to  the  food  taken.  A  diet  which  is  abun- 
dantly fatty  furnishes  a  direct  source  for  much  of  the  fat  which  appears 
accumulated  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues.  Although  it  may  now 
appear  that  such  a  statement  needs  but  little  confirmation,  it  is  not  long 
since  the  opinion  prevailed  that  nearly  all  the  fat  in  the  body  came  from 
the  hydrocarbons  of  the  food.  This  seemed  all  the  more  plausible  as 
the  herbivora  readily  accumulated  fat,  although  their  diet  might  contain 
this  element  in  very  small  quantities.  Hofmann*  made  a  decisive  experi- 
ment with  reference  to  the  origin  of  fisit  from  fatty  food  by  feeding  a  dog, 
made  lean  by  starvation,  with  bacon  in  abundance,  but  with  little  meat.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  introduced  was  depos- 
ited within  the  tissues  of  the  animal.  Other  experimenters  have  arrived 
at  a  similar  result,  and  it  cap  no  longer  be  questioned  that  fat,  accumu- 
lated within  the  body,  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  absorption  of  fat  from 
the  food  taken. 

Another  source  for  the  fat  of  the  body  has  long  been  suggested — 
namely,  the  albuminates  of  the  food.  In  the  admirable  article  on  the 
formation  of  fat  by  Voit,'  from  which  most  of  the  information  herein 

^  Zeittehift  fur  Biologie,  1872,  viii.  153. 

*  Herrmann' t  Haaidbueh  der  PhyMogie,  1881,  vi.  1,  236. 
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presented  is  derived,  it  is  claimed  that  he  and  Pettenkofer  were  the  first 
to  prove  the  origin  of  &t  in  the  body,  under  normal  conditions,  from 
albomen*  This  proof  was  an  inference,  however,  although  presenting  a 
high  degree  of  probability.  Valuable  evidence  in  the  same  direction 
was  fumished  by  Kemmerich,  who  found  that  the  milk  of  a  cow  during 
a  certain  period  held  more  fat  than  was  contained  in  the  food ;  Subbotin 
and  Voit  have  shown  that  more  milk  is  secreted  the  richer  the  diet  in 
albumen.  Still  other  observers  have  furnished  more  decisive  proof  that 
fat  is  formed  from  albuminates. 

Two  sources  for  fat  in  the  body  under  physiological  conditions  are 
thus  recognized :  1,  the  free  fat  in  the  food ;  2,  the  fat  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  albuminates  of  the  food. 

Voit  admits  the  possibility  of  the  hydrocarbons  serving  as  a  third 
source,  although  this  possibility  is  unnecessary  in  most  cases.  Should 
instauoes  arise,  however,  where  other  sources  for  fat  are  found  insufficient, 
the  hydrocarbons  must  be  I'egarded  as  filling  the  gap. 

Fat  which  is  taken  into  the  body  is  considered  to  be  either  consumed 
or  stored.  That  which  is  stored  is  chiefly  accumulated  in  the  great  res- 
ervoirs— ^viz.  the  subcutaneous  and  perinephritic  fat  tissue,  the  mesentery, 
omentum,  and  bone-marrow — although  it  may  be  found  elsewhere,  in 
the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Tnis  accumulation  serves  as  a  source 
to  be  drawn  from  in  case  of  need,  and  is  called  upon  where  the  easily- 
decomposed  soluble  albumen  is  disposed  of  by  the  functional  activity  of 
the  cells.  An  acting  muscle  demands  food  K>r  its  work,  and  consumes 
first  the  soluble  albumen,  then  the  fat.  An  excessive  waste  of  fat  is 
delayed  by  the  decomposition  of  hydrocarbons,  but  the  demands  may 
become  so  great  that  albumen,  fat,  and  hydrocarbons  are  consumed  more 
rapidly  ana  constantly  than  they  can  be  supplied.  It  being,  therefore, 
admitted  that  fat  is  formed  from  the  albuminates,  as  well  as  from  the 
&t  of  the  food,  the  question  readily  presents  itself  whether  fat  may  not 
be  formed  from  the  fixed  albuminates  of  the  body,  especially  from  those 
contained  within  its  cells. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  secretion  of  sebum  the  superficial  cells  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles  contain  fat  in  great  quantity,  while  the  deeper  layers 
are  comparatively  free  from  any  appearances  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  &t.  It  is  further  admitted  that  when  pus  is  retained  for  a  time  the 
individual  corpuscles  contain  &t-drops  in  quantity  and  become  trans- 
formed into  fatty  granular  corpuscles.  Eventually,  the  pus  is  trans- 
formed into  a  detritus  in  which  fatrdrops  are  found  in  great  number. 

Similar  appearances  may  be  present  in  the  protoplasm  of  muscular 
tissue,  the  cells  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  gastric  glands,  when  poisonous 
doses  of  phosphorus  or  arsenic  are  given.  The  occurence  of  an  acute  fatty 
metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  various  organs  in  new-bom  children  has  re- 
peatedly been  observed.  The  presence  of  fet  in  various  organs  of  the  body 
in  pernicious  ansemia,  and  in  the  heart  in  connection  with  stenosis  of  the 
coronary  artery,  is  universally  recognized.  The  abuse  of  alcohol,  long-con- 
tinued obstruction  to  the  flow  of  venous  blood,  exposure  to  high  tempera- 
tures, are  all  known  to  be  conditions  in  connection  with  which  fat-drops  are 
found  in  the  various  cells  of  the  body.  The  eflects  of  poisoning  with  phos- 
phorus and  arsenic  are  of  special  importance,  as  showing  that  the  abundance 
uf  &t  pre^nt  in  the  cells  represents  a  result  of  the  d^neration  of  these  cells, 
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since  it  takes  place  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  food.  Although 
there  is  an  evident  destruction  of  albumen,  there  is  also  a  diminished 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid  and  admission  of  oxygen.  These  £stcts  are 
explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  &t  present  is  not  consumed,  and  the 
accumulation  in  the  cells  is  evidence  oi  this  lack  of  consumption.  The 
fat  is  not  simply  stored,  as  none  is  taken  in,  nor  is  any  food  received 
from  which  fat  might  be  formed.  Its  presence,  therefore,  must  l)€  re- 
garded as  due  to  d^neration. 

Since  fat  may  be  formed  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  cell-protoplasm,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
means  by  which  stored  fat  may  be  distinguished  from  that  present  as  the 
result  of  a  degeneration  of  the  cell.  The  term  fatty  infilti*ation  has 
been  used  to  indicate  the  presence  of  stored  fat,  the  latter  being  regarded 
as  simply  taken  into  the  cell  and  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
without  any  necessaiy  interference  with  other  functions  possessed  by  the 
cell. 

In  fatty  d^eneration,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity 
of  &t  present  indicates  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  albuminates  of 
the  cell,  and  is  connected  with  a  diminution  in  the  function  of  the  latter, 
all  the  greater  the  more  abundant  the  fat. 

It  is  found  that  in  fatty  infiltration,  as  a  rule,  the  fat  is  present  in  large 
drops,  the  size  of  the  cell  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  fat  present  Although  there  may  be  several  drops  present,  they  tend 
to  run  together,  as  is  suggested  by  their  different  size,  varying  proximity, 
and  the  constant  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  protoplasm.  In 
organs,  on  the  contrary,  whose  function  is  seriously,  even  fatally, 
impaired,  the  fat,  as  a  rule,  assumes  rather  a  granular  form.  Many 
minute  fat^^lrops  are  present,  and  the  cell  is  not  particularly,  if  at  all, 
increased  in  size.  The  more  abundant  the  fat  the  less  the  protoplasm. 
Appearances  are  met  with  indicating  a  transition  between  celk  with  few 
fat-granules  and  those  with  many. 

If  the  morphological  appearances  of  fatty  infiltration  and  of  fatty 
d^neration  were  constant,  there  would  obviously  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  process  manifested  by  the  presence  of 
fat.  The  exceptions  occur  both  in  fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion. In  the  cells  of  the  liver  of  an  animal  poisoned  with  phosphorus 
fat  makes  its  appearance  in  large  drops,  while  in  the  heart  and  kidneys 
of  the  same  animal  the  fat  is  present  in  a  granular  form. 

During  absorption  from  the  intestine  in  the  process  of  digestion  fiit 
is  present  in  the  epithelium  in  a  finely  granular  form.  When  diges- 
tion is  completed  fat  is  no  longer  met  with  in  these  cells.  The  pres- 
ence of  large  or  small  drops,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
test  of  the  origin  of  the  fat.  It  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance 
to  bear  in  mind  the  organ  concerned. 

In  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  gastric  glands,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  mammary  gland,  the  presence  of  many 
small  fat-drops  in  the  cells  indicates  a  degeneration  oi  its  protoplasm. 
The  presence  of  large  fat-drops,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  organs  and  tissues, 
with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  indicates  an  infiltration.  Large  fiit-drops, 
then,  may  be  present  in  the  cells  of  the  liver  as  the  result  of  an  infiltration 
or  of  a  degeneration.     In  order  to  form  a  aatis&ctory  opinion  of  the 
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uahire  of  the  appearances  in  the  liver  in  doabtiul  cases,  it  is  important  to 
note  the  condition  of  those  organs  which  may  be  simultaneously  in  a 
Atate  of  &tty  degeneration. 

The  accumulation  of  fat  imder  physiological  conditions  is  obviously 
brought  about,  on  the  one  hand,  by  those  causes  which  permit  a  fi*ee 
introduction,  absorption,  and  deposition,  and,  on  the  otner,  by  those 
which  check  its  oxidation  or  elimination  with  the  secretions  of  the  body, 
as  the  bile,  in  which  it  may  be  present  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  diet 
rich  in  fat,  or  in  albuminates  readily  converted  into  fat,  offers  a  favorable 
element  for  the  absorption  of  fat  by  the  healthy  individual.  If  the  organ- 
ism demands  but  little  of  this  fat  for  oxidation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seden- 
tary person,  an  accumulation  is  likely  to  occur.  This  may  become  so 
considerable  that  obesity  results.  Tissues  in  which  normally  but  little 
&t  is  accumulated  may  become  infiltrated  to  a  large  extent.  The  inter- 
muscolar  fibrous  tissue  thus  becomes  loaded,  and  the  activity,  as  well  as 
the  nutrition,  of  the  muscles  is  impaired.  This  accumulation  may  be 
manifested  not  only  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  in  the  heart  as  well, 
which  may  present  abundant  sub-pericardial  and  sub-endocardial  fat,  the 
myocardium  also  being  interlarded  with  streaks  of  fitt,  the  so-called  fatty 
infiltration  of  the  heart.  The  abdominal  walls  may  become  thickened  to 
the  extent  of  a  couple  of  inches,  and  the  mesentery,  omentum,  peri- 
nephritic  tissue,  and  liver  may  become  enormously  increased  in  wei&:ht 
&om  the  mass  of  aocumalated  fat 

This  infiltration  of  fat  may  take  place  under  pathological  as  well  as  phys- 
iological conditions.  It  is  apparent  that  those  causes  which  check  oxidation 
are  likely  also  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  fat,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  destructive  processes  in  the  lung,  grouped  under  the  term  pul- 
monary consumption,  accomplish  this  result.  Something  more,  however, 
is  necessary  than  the  obliteration  of  pulmonary  blood-vessels  and  the  de- 
struction of  an  aerating  surface.  There  may  be,  as  in  emphysema  of  the 
lung,  a  diminished  respiratory  and  vascular  siirface,  yet  evidences  of 
fatty  infiltration,  particularly  of  the  liver,  are  wanting.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  constant  ansamia,  with  the  loss  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  is  an  important  additional  factor  in  checkmg  oxida- 
tion in  this  disease.  This  factor,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  a  necessary 
oocurrenoe  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Litten^  has  shown  that  when  certain  animals  are  exposed  to  high  tem- 
peratures the  appearances  of  fiitty  infiltration  and  d^neration  are  present 
in  various  oigans  of  the  body.  He  attributes  the  fatty  d^eneration  to  a 
direct  poisoning  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  a  resulting  diminution 
of  the  oxidizing  processes. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  in  chronic  alcoholism  a  fiitty  liver  is 
frequently  met  with,  even  in  the  absence  of  those  chronic  interstitial 
tissue-changes  usually  characterized  under  the  name  cirrhosis.  Alcohol  is 
known  to  ^eck  the  reception  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid,  and,  whatever  other  disturbance  of  cell-activity  it  may  produce,  its 
effect  in  fiivoring  the  accumulation  of  fat  is  directly  attributaole,  in  part 
at  lefist,  to  this  disturbance  of  oxidation. 

In  those  conditions  known  as  cachexias,  the  constant  accompaniment  of 
progressive  and  wasting  diseases,  as  cancer,  leucsemia,  chronic  dysentery, 

1  Virdumfs  Archiv,  1877,  Ixx.  10. 
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etc.,  a  fatty  infiltration,  particularly  of  the  liver,  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment. A  cachexia  is  dependent  upon  a  complex  series  of  processes, 
many  of  which  tend  to  check  oxidation,  and  in  this  respect  is  to  be 
grouped  with  the  conditions  previously  mentioned.  That  tne  associated 
fetty  infiltration  is  intimately  connected  with  the  deficient  oxidation  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  although  the  agents  producing  this  deficiency  may 
vary  in  detail. 

The  causes  which  favor  fatty  degeneration  arc  numerous,  and  the  result 
represeuts  one  of  the  most  serious  conditions  which  can  affect  an  organ. 
As  oxidation  represents  the  chief  means  of  normally  disposing  of  fat,  so, 
pathologically,  deficient  oxidation  favors  the  retention  of  fat  due  to  degen- 
eration. Were  a  constant  renewal  of  protoplasm  to  take  place,  the 
degenerated  fat  might  be  displaced  into  the  circulation  or  retained  within 
the  cell.  If  the  latter  event  should  occur,  the  result  would  be  apparent 
as  an  infiltration,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  cell,  although  the 
condition  giving  rise  to  the  presence  of  the  fat  is  a  degenerative  process. 
The  importance  of  impairment  of  nutrition  as  the  chief  cause  for  fatty 
degeneration  is  thus  obvious.  It  may  readily  be  produced,  experimentally, 
by  measures  which  check  the  flow  of  blood  to  a  part.  The  same  meas- 
ures necessarily  prevent  the  presence  of  abundant  oxygen,  as  fewer  red 
blood -corpuscles  are  presented. 

Fatty  degeneration  resulting  from  impaired  nutrition  is  apparent  in 
the  heart  in  consequence  of  stenosis  of  its  coronary  arteries,  in  the  kid- 
neys as  a  result  of  interstitial  processes  obstructing  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, in  the  brain  from  obliterative  processes  in  the  arteries  at  the  base  or 
within  the  organ,  and  in  blood-vessels  from  the  effect  of  age. 

The  cause  of  fatty  d^neration  may  be  general  as  well  as  local.  In 
poisoning  from  phosphorus  and  arsenic  the  appearances  in  most  of  the 
organs  indicate  an  actual  destruction  of  protoplasm.  Analysis  of  the 
secretions  confirms  this  inference,  as  the  production  of  urea  is  lai^ly 
increased.  Furthermore,  there  is  less  oxygen  taken  in  and  less  carbonic 
acid  eliminated.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  these  conditions  may  be 
present  in  the  starving  animal.  The  fatty  d^eneration  is  thus  easily 
explained  as  a  metamorphosis  of  cell-protoplasm,  and  the  deficient  oxi- 
dation of  the  fat  calls  direct  attention  to  its  accumulation  rather  than 
elimination. 

In  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  in  cases  of  severe  jaundice 
fatty  degenerations  are  constantly  met  with.  That  the  origin  and  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  these  affections  is  also  due  to  rapid  tissue-metamor- 
phosis and  checked  oxidation  is  highly  probable.  Although  the  elim- 
ination of  urea  diminishes  rather  than  increases,  as  shown  by  Schultzen 
and  Riess,  there  are  other  links  in  the  chain  of  retrograde  changes,  as 
the  appearance  of  leucin  and  tyrosin,  indicative  of  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  albuminates. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  a  work  of  the  present  character  to  call  attention  to 
all  the  possible  circumstances  under  which  fat  is  present  in  the  body  as 
the  result  of  degeneration.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  acute  paren- 
chymatous (fatty)  degeneration  of  new-bom  children,  of  the  result^  of 
excessive  bleeding,  and  of  pernicious  anaemia  otherwise  occasioned.  The 
fatty  d^eneration  of  the  uterus  afler  parturition,  of  paralyzed  muscles, 
and  of  tumors,  the  atrophic  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  chronic 
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passive  congestion  (nutmeg  liver),  are  all  well-known  examples.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  fatty  degenerations  associated  with  amyloid  and 
interstitial  processes.  It  is  apparent  that  in  most  of  these  instances 
the  common  features  of  rapid  tissue-metamorphosis  and  deficient  oxida- 
tion are  present,  and,  being  present,  offer  a  ready  explanation  for  the 
app^irance  of  the  fat. 

The  clinical  importance  of  fatty  metamorphosis  requires  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  diseases  in  which  its  occurrence 
is  a  constant  feature.  As  the  presence  of  fat  in  cells  is  not  necessarily 
pathological,  so  an  interference  with  the  function  of  the  cell  is  not  invari- 
ably implied  by  its  presence.  When  its  existence  is  suggestive  of  a  local 
destruction  of  albuminates,  a  diminution  of  cell-activity  is  a  necessary 
consequence.  Such  diminished  activity  must  produce  different  results  as 
the  cells  are  those  of  muscles,  of  vessels,  or  of  glandular  organs. 

Even  if  fat  is  found  in  cells  under  conditions  favoring  such  a  sugges- 
tion, it  does  not  follow  that  the  destruction  of  the  cell  must  result.  Not 
only  is  it  possible  that  the  &X  may  be  reserved  for  eventual  oxidation, 
and  its  place  in  the  protoplasm  be  filled  by  normal  constituents,  but  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  fat  may  be  eliminated,  as  such,  from  the  body. 
The  latter  event  is  made  apparent  by  the  experiments  of  numerous 
observers  referred  to  by  Cohnheim,  who  have  found  free  fat  in  the  urine 
after  its  introduction  into  the  venous  current. 

Cheesy  Metamorphosis^  Cheesy  Degeneration,  Caseation, 

Virchow  introduced  the  term  cheesy  metamorphosis,  tyrosis,  to  desig- 
nate the  process  resulting  in  the  incomplete  absorption  of  pus  and  the  pro- 
duction of  apparently  similar  changes  m  certain  other  occasional  constitu- 
ents of  the  body.  The  characteristic  cheesy  appearances  were  regarded 
as  due  to  the  inspissation  of  the  material  concerned,  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  its  fluid.  With  this  inspissation  there  was  frequently 
associated  a  partial  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  cheesy  matter  repre- 
sented dead  material,  which  might  undergo  further  changes,  of  which  soft- 
ening and  calcification  were  the  more  important. 

Inflammatory  products,  as  pus  and  fibrin,  were  especially  prone  to 
become  thus  transformed,  as  well  as  other  relatively  transitory  materials 
of  new  formation  —  viz.  tubercle  and  parts  of  various  tumors.  The 
type  of  the  cheesy  metamorphosis  was  found  in  the  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  commonly  called  scrofulous. 

The  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  cheesy  metamorphosis 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact 
that  these  cheesy  products  were  formerly  r^arded  as  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  tubercle,  and  were  the  tubercles.  Tuberculization  and 
the  cheesy  condition  were  synonymous  terms,  and  their  indiscriminate 
ase  led  to  much  confusion  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  tubercle. 

Quite  recently  Weigert^  has  called  attention  to  the  conditions  present 
in  necrosis  resulting  from  the  intermediate  stoppage  of  the  blood-current 
in  a  part.  The  effect  is  manifested,  under  favoring  circumstances,  by  a 
cheesy  appearance  of  the  affected  r^ion,  to  which  the  terms  decolorized 
hemorrhagic  infarction,  anaemic  or  ischsemic  necrosis,  have  been  applied. 

»  Virchovfa  Arehiv,  1880,  Ixxix.  87. 
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Weigert  lays  stress  upon  the  existence  of  a  coagulation  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells,  with  an  early  disappearance  of  the  nuclei,  as  the  essential  feature 
of  this  form  of  necrosis,  the  conditions  present  being  regarded  as  analogous 
to  those  met  with  in  the  coagulation  ol  the  blood.  The  term  coagulative 
necrosis  has  consequently  been  introduced  by  CJohnheim  to  represent  the 
process  first  fully  described  in  detail  by  Weigert.  The  optical  and  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  ischsemic  or  coagulative  necroses  of  tissue  are  often 
manifested  as  cheesy  appearances,  although  the  term  coagulative  necrosis 
includes  conditions  which  do  not  present  a  suggestion  of  cheese.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  cheesy  appearances  may  result  in  two  ways :  1,  by  the 
inspissation  of  material  in  a  state  of  partial  fatty  degeneration ;  2,  by  a 
coagulation  of  the  constituents  of  cells  whose  blood -supply  is  suddenly 
and  completely  cut  off.  In  the  more  restricted  sense  these  caseous  appear- 
ances are  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  cheesy  metamorphosis  which  arises 
by  the  former  of  these  methods.  Cheesy  appearances,  on  the  contrary, 
dependent  upon  the  sudden  death  of  a  part,  indicate  an  ischsemic  or 
coagulative  necrosis. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  cheesy  condition,  the  material  pre- 
senting this  appearance  is  liable  to  further  changes,  known  as  softening 
and  calcification.  The  former  event  results  from  the  soaking  of  the  dead 
part  with  liquid,  in  consequence  of  which  a  detritus  results.  The  soften- 
ing usually  oegins  at  the  oldest  part  of  the  cheesy  mass,  and  advances 
toward  the  periphery.  The  sanatory  evacuation  of  the  emulsive  detritus 
is  permitted  when  a  surface  continuous  with  that  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  is  reached,  as  instanced  by  the  escape  of  softened  cheesy 
material  from  the  lungs  through  a  bronchus.  The  possibility  of  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  dead  mass  is  thus  at  hand,  and  an  eventual  oblitera- 
tion of  the  resulting  cavity  may  take  place  by  an  adhesive  inflammation 
of  its  walls. 

The  complete  absorption  of  the  cheesy  material  of  an  ischsemic  necrosis 
may  occur  by  the  extension  into  the  latter  of  a  granulation-tissue  fix)m 
the  periphery.  Whenever  cheesy  appearances  are  found  on  surfaces,  as 
the  degenerated  tubercles  of  mucous  membranes  or  the  circumscribed 
necroses  in  diphtheritic  inflammation  or  in  typhoid  fever,  healing  may 
be  accomplished  by  their  detachment  as  sloughs,  a  clean  ulcer  being  left. 
Cheesy  material  is  frequently  encapsulated — i.  e.  imbedded  in  a  layer  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  a  condition  which  indicates  a  local  cessation  of 
the  process  through  which  the  cheesy  appearances  arose.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  infiltration  of  the  cheesy  mass  with  earthy  salts— calcifica- 
tion—an  event  which  will  again  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  general  subject. 

Hyaline  Degeneration,  Fibrinous  Degeneration,  Oroupous  Metamorphosis. 

Certain  of  the  conditions  now  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  coagulative 
necrosis  or  a  hyaline  degeneration  were  previously  described  by  Wagner 
as  the  result  of  a  croupous  or  fibrinous  metamorphosis.  According  to  this 
observer,  the  cell-contents  were  transformed,  under  certain  circumstances, 
into  a  substance  resembling  externally  clotted  fibrin.  The  formation  of 
croupous  and  diphtheritic  membranes,  especially  of  the  larynx,  pharynx, 
and  trachea,  was  thus  explained,  also  the  hyaline  casts  of  the  kidney. 
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The  results  of  this  metamorphosis  presented  a  hyaline  appearance  under 
the  jnicrosoope,  and  the  term  hyaline  degeneration  is  now  applied  more 
eHpecially  to  indicate  the  production  of  microscopic  changes,  while  the 
hyaline  appearances  visible  to  the  eye  are  rather  included  under  mucous, 
oolloidy  or  amyloid  metamorphoses. 

The  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  term  hyaline  d^eneration  are  but  ill 
defined.  On  the  one  hand,  tliere  is  included  the  transformation  of  mus- 
cular tiiasue,  first  discovered  by  Zenker ;  on  the  other,  the  various  changes 
de:KTibed  by  Recklinghausen  and  others,  among  which  are  embraced  the 
results  of  SVagner's  croujx)US  metamorphosis.  As  the  hyaline  appear- 
ances are  a  frequent  result  of  ooagulative  necrosis,  these  terms  are  fre- 
quently used  to  indicate  the  same  condition,  according  as  the  optical  or 
etiological  features  are  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 

The  hyaline  or  waxy  degeneration  of  muscular  fibre  described  by 
Zenker  represents  a  metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm  of  striated  muscle 
in  particular,  although  the  fusiform  cells  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  may  present  a  similar  transformation. 

The  microscopic  appearances  are  more  characteristic  than  those  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  To  the  latter  the  muscle  appears  paler,  more  translu- 
cent, and  homogeneous,  and  proves  to  be  more  brittle  than  normal.  The 
muscular  fibres  are  found  with  the  microscope  to  be  swollen,  irregular  in 
outline,  the  myosin  transformed  into  flaky,  glistening  masses,  without 
evidence  of  the  normal  transverse  striation.  These  appearances  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  waxy  degeneration,  which  suggests  a  possibility 
of  confusion  with  the  earlier  recognized  waxy  degeneration  of  organs, 
due  to  the  presence  of  amyloid  material.  The  waxy  transformation  of 
muscular  fibre,  however,  does  not  present  the  reaction  with  iodine  charac- 
teristic of  amyloid  substance.  The  degeneration  of  the  muscle  is  usually 
forded  as  the  result  of  a  coagulation  of  the  myosin,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  Cohnheim  that  the  latter  takes  place  only  in  dead  muscle,  either 
during  the  life  of  the  individual  or  as  a  postmortem  appearance. 

The  hyaline  degeneration  of  muscular  fibre  is  found  in  certain  febrile 
diseases,  as  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  scarlatina,  variola,  and  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  It  may  also  be  met  with  when  a  muscle  has  been 
exposed  to  violence,  as  in  the  insane  who  have  been  placed  under  mechan- 
ical restraint.  It  has  further  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tumors, 
especially  where  muscles  liave  been  invaded  by  their  growth.  Cohn- 
heim and  Weil  describe  a  similar  condition  in  the  tongue  of  frogs  after 
ligature  of  the  lingual  artery. 

The  pathological  importance  of  the  above-mentioned  d^eneration  of 
muscle  is  most  prominent  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  occurrence  in 
this  disease  of  the  heematoma  or  blood-tumor  of  the  rectus  alxlominis  is 
thus  explained,  the  d^euerated  muscle  and  its  contained  blood-vessels 
being  ruptured.  The  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  the  diaphragm  frequently 
undergo  this  degeneration ;  the  change  is  more  rarely  met  with  in  other 
muscles  of  the  body. 

Recklinghausen  regards  a  hyaline  substance,  hyalin,  as  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  cell-protoplasm  which  escapes  in  drops  when  the  cell  dies. 
Its  presence  indicates  a  diminution  in  the  vitality  of  the  cell  from  various 
causes.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  as  a  sharply  defined,  highly 
refractive  meshwork,  enclosing  spaces  of  irregular  shape  and   size,  in 
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which  are  frequently  found  nuclei,  more  rarely  oella  or  granules.  Lang- 
hans  has  described  this  appearance  as  channelled  fibrin.  It  has  been  met 
with  in  the  placenta,  diphtheritic  membranes,  blood-vessels,  tubercles, 
and  gummata. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  history  and  nature  of  this  form  of  degen- 
eration has  been  furnished  by  Vallat,^  from  whose  article  many  of  the 
above  data  have  been  obtained. 

Ifuoous  Degeneration,  Mucous  Metamorphosta,  Mucous  Softening, 


Of  the  various  d^nerations  presenting  a  colloid — i.  e.  gelatinous — 
condition,  the  mucous  variety  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  Its  gross 
appearances  may  not  differ  materially  from  those  to  be  described  under 
the  head  of  colloid  degeneration,  but  the  diagnostic  characteristic  of  the 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  of  mucin.  The  presence  of  this 
substance  is  readily  detected  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  mucus,  the 
effect  being  a  fibrillated  appearance  of  the  latter,  the  fibres  presenting  a 
more  or  less  parallel  distribution.  This  fibrillation  of  mucus  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of  a  coagulation  of  its  mucin,  previously  held  in  solution  by 
an  alkali.  Mucin  is  thus  present  in  the  body  as  a  normal  constituent, 
and,  in  the  secretions  from  mucous  membranes,  owes  its  origin  to  tlie 
existence  of  epithelial  cells,  whether  these  represent  gland-cells,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  muciparous  glands  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  or 
whether  they  are  superficial  cells,  as  those  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
mucous  membranes. 

In  the  origin  of  mucus  as  a  secretion  from  glands  Heidenhain^  claims 
that  a  destruction  of  gland-cells  accompanies  the  continuance  of  the  secre- 
tion. At  the  outset,  however,  the  mucin  escapes  from  the  cells,  the  latter 
remaining  relatively  intact.  With  the  persistence  of  the  secretion  there 
results  a  destruction  and  a  new  formation  of  the  muciparous  cells.  In  the 
pathological  production  of  mucus  from  mucous  membranes,  as  in  catarrh, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  pereistenoe  of  an  irritation  is  the 
cause  of  abundant  mucus,  and  that  the  latter  is  dependent  upon  the  rapid 
formation  and  destruction  of  epithelial  cells. 

The  origin  of  mucus  from  epithelial  cells  under  physiological  and 
pathological  conditions  being  apparent,  it  readily  follows  that  the  epi- 
thelioid cells  of  tumors  might  be  supposed  to  be  liable  to  a  similar  meta- 
morphosis. It  is  well  known  that  cancerous  tumors,  especially  those  of 
the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  are  frequently  met  with,  which  present 
an  abimdant  gelatinous  material,  more  or  less  completely  filling  the 
spongy,  fibrous  meshwork.  These  are  the  alveolar,  gelatinous,  or  colloid 
cancers. 

The  gelatinous  or  colloid  material  often  gives  the  reaction  of  mucin, 
and  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  tumor  show  that  the  jelly-like 
substance  lies  in  that  part  of  the  tumor  which  corresponds  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  epithelioid  cells.  The  latter  are  found  in  various  stages  of 
degeneration,  the  appearances  being  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
mucous  degeneration  of  true  epitheliimi. 

The  prevailing  theory  of  the  origin  of  cancer  from  epithelial  structures 

*  Virchmi^a  Archiv,  1882,  IxxxLx.  193. 

'  Hermann's  Handlmch  der  PhyMogie^  1880,  v.  64. 
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readily  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  frequency  of  the  mucous  variety 
of  cancer  in  connection  with  those  parts  from  which  mucus  noimally 
arises  from  the  degeneration  of  the  epithelium. 

The  mucous  metamorphosis  affects  connective  tissues  as  well  as  epithe- 
lium. The  Whartonian  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  the  vitreous 
humor  of  tlie  eye  are  known,  tlirough  the  investigations  of  Virchow,  to 
owe  their  gelatinous  condition  to  the  presence  of  mucin.  The  latter  lies 
in  the  intercellular  substance ;  that  is,  between  the  cells.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  indicates  no  d^enerative  process,  but  the  presence  of 
mucin  is  obviously  an.  essential  constituent  of  the  tissue.  Whether  this 
mucin  represents  a  transformation  of  the  gelatin  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, or  a  secretion  from  the  fixed  cells,  or  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
migratory  cells  of  the  tissue,  is  not  known.  In  mucous  tissue,  however, 
there  is  present  mucin,  wholly  independent  of  any  epithelial  degeneration. 
Mucous  tissue  is  present  in  the  eye  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  adult, 
and  in  the  umbilical  cord  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  infant  at  full 
term.  It  is  also  abundantly  met  with  iu  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
muscular tissues  of  the  foetus.  Its  pathological  occurrence  in  the  adult 
as  a  circumscribed  tumor,  the  myxoma,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

A  gelatinous  substance  containing  mucin  is  found  in  the  adult  inde- 
pendent of  the  mucous  tissue,  but  obviously  arising  from  a  transfor- 
mation of  intercellular  substance.  The  most  striking  example  of  this 
occurrence  is  the  cystoid  softening  of  cartilage,  especially  of  the  costal 
cartilages  of  old  people,  the  basis  substance  being  transformed  into  a  fluid 
containing  mucin.  A  similar  metamorphosis  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  intervertebral  disks  and  in  the  destruction  of  cartilage  in  acute 
and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints.  The  intercellular  substance  of 
cartilaginous  tumors  also  becomes  softened  and  converted  into  a  liquid 
containing  mucin. 

In  osteomalacia  and  in  the  absorption  of  bone  the  mucous  degeneration 
of  the  hone-cartilage  plays  an  important  jmrt.  The  lime  salts  are 
first  set  free,  and  the  cartilage  then  undergoes  a  mucous  degeneration ;  the 
product  is  either  absorbed  or  remains  as  a  liquid  within  cavities  of  large 
or  small  size.  The  mucous  metamorphoses  of  fibrous  and  fat-tissues, 
likewise  of  bone-marrow,  are  well  recognized  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  mucous  transformation  of  the  intercellular  substance  of  connective 
tissues.  Finally,  clotted  fibrin,  so  often  met  with  as  the  product  of  the 
inflammation  of  serous  surfaces,  mav  undergo  a  mucous  metamoq)hosis, 
and,  thus  transformed,  offer  a  suitable  material  for  absoq)tion. 

Colloid  Degeneraiiorif  Colloid  Mdamoiyhosis. 

Laennec  used  the  term  .colloid  in  a  descriptive  sense  to  indicate  a 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  for  a  long  time  its  use  was  thus  restricted. 
As  the  colloid  appearances  were  found  to  differ  in  their  chemical  reaction, 
their  distribution,  and  their  pathological  importance,  and  as  the  term  was 
further  extended  to  include  appearances  seen  with  the  microscope,  it 
obviously  became  necessary  to  subdivide  the  colloid  series  of  changes 
according  to  the  observed  differences.  Its  use  is  now  limited  to  those 
gelatinous  conditions  or  appearances  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fixed  albu- 
minate, homc^eneous  or  finely  granular,  translucent,  colorless  or  pale 
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yellow,  of  varying  consistency,  which  does  not  become  fihrillated  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  M'hich  does  not  change  in  color  when  acted 
upon  by  iodine.  This  albuminate  is  considered  in  most  instances  to  repre- 
sent the  result  of  a  transformation,  a  metamorphosis  of  cells,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  impairment  of  their  function — a  degeneration  which  is 
progressive,  and  leads,  sometimes,  to  the  destruction  of  the  oi^n,  as 
occurs  in  certain  instances  of  colloid  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  body. 
Usually,  the  process  is  limited,  affecting  particular  parts  rather  than 
tlie  whole  of  an  organ.  The  reaction  presented  by  a  solution  of  sodium 
albuminate  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  leads  to  the  view  that  colloid 
material  may  represent  a  coagulation  of  an  albuminous  substance  or  sub- 
stances under  favoring  conditions.  The  presence  of  colloid  masses  in  tlie 
kidney  thus  meets  with  a  plausible  explanation. 

The  place  of  its  typical  occurrence  is  the  thyroid  body  in  certain  cases 
of  goitre,  and  it  is  early  met  with  as  a  homogeneous  substance  replacing 
the  granular  cell-protoplasm.  With  its  increase  the  latter  disappears, 
and  the  entire  cell  is  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  sphere.  At  times 
the  colloid  substance  may  be  seen  to  project  from  tlie  surface  of  the  cell 
as  a  pale  rounded  clump.  The  aggregation  of  tliese  clumps  results  in  the 
presence  of  masses  of  various  size,  in  which  may  be  foimd  graiuiles  of 
fat  or  pigment  and  cr}'stals  of  cholesterin,  which  are  accideuUiI,  not 
essential.  Colloid  masses  arc  sometimes  met  with — ^in  lymphatic  glands, 
for  instance — (\s  concretions,  mulberr}"-like  aggregations  of  stratified 
colloid  bodies,  which  may  be  infiltratetl  with  earthy  salts.  Colloid 
material  may  eventually  become  liquefied,  transformed  into  a  sodium 
albuminate ;  and  the  presence  of  cysts  in  certain  varieties  of  goitre  is  thus 
explained.  The  coexistence  in  the  kidney  of  colloid  acaimulations  and 
watery  cysts  has  led  to  the  view  that  the  latter  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, result  from  the  former  through  the  liquefaction  of  the  colloid 
material.  The  same  view  is  held  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cysts  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  choroid  plexuses. 

The  colloid  metamorphosis  of  cells  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  epithelium 
of  mucous  membranes  and  their  glands,  in  the  prostate,  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  cells  of  certain  tumors. 

Amyloid  Degcneraiion,  Amyloid  Infiltration,  Waxy  Degeneraiion,  Larda- 

ceons  Degeneration, 

The  colloid  appearances  due  to  the  amyloid  degeneration  of  cells  are 
of  the  greatest  clinical  importance  from  their  frequent  occurrence  and  the 
gravity  of  the  symptoms  connected  with  their  presence.  In  amyloid 
degeneration  there  is  the  transformation  of  the  cell-protoplasm  into  an 
albuminous  material  different  from  other  albuminates  found  in  the  l)ody. 
This  transformation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  functional  activity  of  the 
cell,  and  the  latter  becomes  inert.  Amyloid  degeneration  represents  no 
mere  substitution,  but  an  addition,  since  the  affected  tissue  is  increased  in 
volume.  The  albuminate  was  called  amyloid  by  Virchow  in  consequence 
of  its  color-reaction  with  imline.  Its  method  of  origin  is  wholly 
unknown,  never  being  found  in  the  circulating  fluids  nor  in  articles  of 
food.  It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  cell,  although  its  presence  in  the 
intercellular  substance  of  old  people  is  recognized,  and  its  occurrence  in 
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the  midst  of  the  thrombotic  deposition  on  inflamed  valves  and  in  the 
Ksalts  of  inflammatory  processes  is  also  recorded. 

At  pre^nt  the  question  is  under  discussion  whether  the  amyloid  degen- 
eration may  afiPect  cells  of  the  most  varied  character,  or  whether  it  is 
limited  to  those  of  connective  tissues.  Eberth^  maiutaius  that  in  all 
cases  the  amyloid  disturbance  is  seated  in  the  connective  tissue.  Kyber,' 
the  latest  investigator,  in  opposition  to  this  view  maintains  that  this  aflFec- 
tion  is  not  limited  to  the  connective  tissue,  but  may  also  be  seated  in  the 
parenchymatous  cells  of  organs.  Whether  the  one  of  these  views  is  to 
exclude  the  other,  or  whether  both  are  not  correct,  remains  for  future 
investigation  to  decide. 

WTierever  the  amyloid  material  may  be  situated,  the  result  is  a  trans- 
formation of  the  cells  into  a  homogeneous,  glistening,  colorless  material, 
which  occupies  more  space  than  the  original  cell,  anu,  when  abundant,  is 
accompanied  with  a  loss  of  the  primitive  details  of  the  cell-structure. 
This  material  is  recognized  by  the  color  it  presents  when  acted  upon  by 
iodine  alone,  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  methyl-aniline.  The 
first  produces  a  reddish-bro^vn  color,  the  second  a  blue,  and  the  last  a 
violet  or  purple  color.  These  reactions  are  all  characteristic,  and  the  first 
is  of  special  value  in  the  macroscopic  recognition  of  the  process,  while 
tlie  last  two  are  of  special  importance  in  the  microscopic  recognition  of 
the  earlier  sta£;es  of  the  affection. 

With  the  advance  of  the  de^neration  and  its  dissemination,  the  organ 
affected  presents,  in  the  diseased  portions,  pale-gray,  glistening,  translucent 
patches,  and  becomes  increased  in  size  and  density  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  amyloid  material  present.  The  change  appears  primarily 
in  the  vessel  wall  or  outside  the  same,  and  there  results  a  diminution 
in  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  with  a  lessened  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
otgan. 

From  the  homogeneous  and  translucent  appearance  of  the  surface  and 
the  increased  density  of  the  tissues  the  resemblance  to  bacon  or  wax  is 
su^ested,  and  the  terms  lardaceous,  bacony,  or  waxy  degeneration  have 
been  applied.  Notable  diflferences  in  degree  and  seat  occur  in  connection 
with  tiie  organs  diseased.  In  the  spleen,  for  exami)le,  the  change  may 
be  limited  to  the  arteries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  their  immediat<i 
surroundings.  To  this  condition  the  term  sago  spleen  is  applied,  the 
enlarged,  rounded,  translucent,  and  projecting  bodies  suggesting  gran- 
ules of  boiled  sago.  The  appearances  of  the  diseased  part  are  further 
affected  by  the  association  of  other  conditions,  as  the  presence  of  fat  or 
pigment.  When  fat  is  present,  it  is  often  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
the  gradual  and  progressive  increase  in  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  organ. 

Athough  so  little  is  known  of  the  immediate  cause  of  amyloid  degen- 
eration, its  distribution  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body  is  fully  ascer- 
tained, as  well  as  certain  of  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  be  followed 
by  its  presence.  It  is  known  to  occur  as  a  localized  process  in  cartilage, 
in  the  conjunctiva,  in  certain  tumors,  cardiac  thrombi,  scars,  retained 
inflammatory  products,  and  renal  c&sts.  The  causes  of  this  localized 
appearance  are  wholly  obscure,  and  little  or  no  general  inconvenience 
faults.     Its  presence,  however,  on  a  large  scale  and  in  various  parts  of 

*  Virchon^s  Arek'w,  18S0,  Ixxx.  138 ;  1881,  Ixxxiv.  > /6fd,  1880,  Ixxxi.  7,  111. 
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the  body  at  the  same  time,  is  met  with  under  such  circumstances  as  indi- 
cate a  distinct  etiological  relation.  An  appreciation  of  these  circum- 
stances is  of  importance,  since  their  existence  demands  an  investi^tion 
as  to  the  probable  presence  of  the  degeneration.  The  organs  thus  affected 
are  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestine.  It  is  to  their  disturbance 
of  function  that  the  pathological  importance  of  amyloid  degeneration  is 
to  be  especially  attributed. 

Other  organs  which  may  sometimes  be  affected  are  the  lymphatic 
glands,  pancreas,  suprarenal  capsules,  omentimi,  uterus,  bladder,  prostate 
gland,  heart,  and  thyroid  body.  In  the  case  of  a  general  diffused  infil- 
tration these  organs  are  variously  degenerated,  now  some,  and  again 
others,  showing  a  more  extensive  alteration,  while  few  or  many  may  be 
simultaneously  diseased.  The  longer  the  process  has  continued,  the 
greater  the  degree  of  the  disturbance  and  the  larger  the  number  of  the 
organs  infiltrated.  Although,  in  general,  a  period  of  months  and  years 
may  be  demanded  for  these  extensive  changes,  very  serious  disturbances 
may  arise  within  a  short  time,  and  Cohnheim  ^  records  several  cases  which 
suggest  that  widely  diffused  amyloid  degeneration  may  occur  within  a  few 
months — in  one  instance  in  less  than  four  months. 

All  that  is  at  present  known  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  this  process 
applies  to  certain  general  diseases  with  which  in  the  course  of  time  it  is 
likely  to  be  associated.  These  have  one  element  in  common,  that  of 
chronicity,  and  are  likewise  the  occasion  of  a  progressive  wasting  of  the 
body.  Of  these  affections,  that  which  holds  the  first  place  is  chronic  pul- 
monary consumption,  especially  that  form  in  which  extensive  destruction 
of  the  lungs  and  ulcers  of  the  intestine  are  present.  Another  disease  whose 
effects  are  in  like  manner  to  be  regarded  as  general  is  syphilis,  and  in  the 
later  stages  of  this  disease  amyloid  degeneration  is  likely  to  occur,  and  often 
to  represent  by  its  resulting  disturbances  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Again,  chronic  suppurative  processes,  especially  those  due  to  disease  of 
the  bones  and  joints,  are  a  frequent  antecedent  of  amyloid  degeneration. 
Finally,  the  process  has  been  found  in  connection  with  leucaemia,  chronic 
intermittent  fever,  rickets,  gout,  and  certain  malignant  tumors.  This 
last  group,  however,  is  one  in  whose  sequence  the  degeneration  is  to  be 
regarded  as  exceptional. 

The  clinical  importance  of  this  process  is  due  to  the  resulting  disturb- 
ances in  the  function  of  such  important  organs  as  the  liver  and  intestines, 
the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  kidneys.  The  nature  of  these 
disturbances  obviously  demands  detailed  consideration  in  connection  with 
tlic  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  resjiective  organs.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  infiltration  of  the  walls  leads  to  a  narrowing  of  the 
calibre  of  blood-vessels,  and  thus  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  part  or  organ.  The  resulting  impairment  of  nutrition  becomes 
enhanced  from  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  is  impoverishetl  from 
the  simultaneous  infiltration  of  the  blood-making  organs.  The  nutrition 
of  the  individual  thus  suffers  as  well  as  that  of  the  immediately  diseased 
organ.  Fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of 
organs  like  the  liver  and  kidneys  is  the  constant  result  of  long-continued 
and  extensive  infiltration  of  these  glands. 

Mention  is  intentionally  omitted  of  the  so-called  amyloid  bodies,  cor- 

»  Virchou^B  Archiv,  1872,  liv.  271. 
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pora  amylaoea,  considered  in  connection  with  amyloid  degeneration  in 
mo«t  text-books  on  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy.  They  usually 
present  a  different  reaction  with  iodine,  their  origin  has  but  little  in  com- 
men,  their  distribution  is  for  the  most  part  unlike^  and  little  or  no  clin- 
ical importance  is  to  be  attached  to  their  presence. 

QdcifiocUiony  OssificcUion,  Petrifaction. 

When  salts  previously  held  in  solution  are  precipitated  under  abnormal 
circumstances  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  part  is  said  to  be  calcified, 
ossified,  or  petrified.  Although  these  terms  are  often  used  as  equivalent, 
the  last  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  general  than  its  predecessors,  since  it 
includes  the  deposition  of  other  than  the  calcareous  »alts. 

In  the  pathological  assification,  as  well  as  its  physiological  prototype, 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are  present  in 
a  specially  formed  tissue  of  the  nature  of  bone-cartilage,  whereas  calcifi- 
cation occurs  independently  of  such  a  new-formed  tissue.  The  deposition 
of  the  calcareous  salts  takes  place  eitlier  in  the  cells  or  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  living  or  dead  tissues,  when  the  terms  calcification  or  ossification 
are  applied,  or  as  accumulations  of  various  size  in  tissues  or  canals,  which 
are  known  as  concretions  and  calculi. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  physiological  deposition  in  the  formation  of 
lx)ne  are  so  obscure  that  only  more  or  less  probable  explanatory  theories 
are  advanced,  to  all  of  which  obvious  objections  arise.  The  causes  of  a 
pathological  precipitation  may  be  regarded  as  equally  hidden.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  old  age  usually  furnishes  the  necessary  factors. 
This  in  part  may  be  due  to  the  feeble  nutrition  associated  with  impair- 
ment of  function  in  advancing  years.  In  part  it  may  be  the  i*esult 
of  the  numerous  opportunities  offered  in  a  long  life  for  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation,  the  products  of  which  are  frequently  infiltrated  with  cal- 
careous salts.  The  latter  are  apparently  kept  in  solution  by  the  action 
of  living  cells,  for,  though  presented  to  all  in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  they 
are  precipitated  most  constantly  in  dead  parts  or  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
cells  whose  function  is  presumably  lessened  from  disease  or  age.  The 
solvent  action  of  living  cells  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  effect  of  the 
giantpoells  yi  removing  calcium  salts  from  living  or  dead  bone. 

The  causes  of  calcification  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  local,  depend- 
ing upon  a  destruction  or  weakening  of  the  cells  of  a  part — conditions 
which  are  directly  attributable  to  an  interference  with  nutrition.  The 
deposition  of  calcium  salts  thus  represents  a  disorder  of  nutrition,  and 
may  be  experimentally  produced  by  agencies  whicli  occasion  a  necrosis 
of  tissues. 

Although  the  immediate  causes  of  the  precipitation  of  the  calcium  salts 
must  be  expressed  somewhat  vaguely,  the  places  and  effects  of  their  accu- 
mulation are  sufficiently  well  knoAvn,  as  are  the  resulting  appearances. 
The  presence  of  these  salts  in  sufficient  quantity  produces  a  homogene- 
ous, granular,  strongly  refractive  appearance  of  the  cell  or  intercellular 
substance,  in  addition  to  a  greatly  increased  resistance  to  pressure.  When 
muriatic  acid  is  added  to  the  affected  part,  the  salts  are  dissolved,  with 
the  esca])e  of  abundant  bubbles  of  gas  when  a  carbonate  is  present,  and 
with  a  rapid  fading  of  the  glistening  appearance,  without  effervescence, 
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when  the  salt  is  a  phosphate.  After  the  removal,  the  cell  or  intercellular 
substiinoe  is  readily  recognized,  with  such  modifications  in  its  appearance 
as  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  strong  acid.  The  parts  in  which  this 
deposition  or  infiltration  has  taken  place  are  either  relatively  normal  in 
appearance  or  variously  altered  from  disease,  and  the  calcium  salts  are  to 
be  regarded  as  absorbed  from  the  constituents  of  the  food  and  deposited, 
or  as  taken  up  and  transferred  from  the  bones  of  the  body.  That  both 
sources  are  drawn  upon  is  obvious  from  the  abnormal  presence  of  calcareous 
material  in  the  soft;  parts,  in  connection  with  increased  density  of  the  bones, 
as  well  as  with  a  diminution  in  the  density  of  the  latter.  The  term 
calcification  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the  presence  of  the  salts  in  nor- 
mal tissues  other  than  bone,  or  in  the  products  of  disease  not  simulating 
bone-cartilage  in  structure.  A  pathological  ossification  is  to  be  consid- 
ered present  when  an  actual  new  formation  of  bone  has  taken  place  so 
limited  and  so  situated  as  not  to  suggest  a  tumor  of  lx)ne,  or  when  the 
calcium  salts  are  deposited  in  a  new-formed  tissue  whose  structure  stimu* 
lates  tliat  of  bone-cartilage. 

Tissues  which  may  become  calcified  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  con- 
nective tissues,  and  of  these  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage  are  especially 
liable.  Epithelial,  muscle — ^in  particular  the  unstriped  variety — and 
ganglion-cells  may  also  become  calcified.  The  frequency  with  which 
blood-vessels,  especially  arteries,  are  affected  is  such  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  almost  normal  in  advancing  years  that  calcareous  mate- 
rial should  be  deposited  within  the  vascular  walls.  A  distinction  is 
drawn  between  an  ossification  and  a  calcification  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  former  term  should  be  limited  to  the  osteoid  plates  so  often  found 
as  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the  aortic  intima,  and  which  are  obvi- 
ously new-formed  patches  of  fibrous  tissue  in  which  the  calcium  salts 
are  accumulated.  A  calcified  artery,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  usually  of  a 
size  varying  between  that  of  the  common  iliac  and  the  temporal  arteries, 
whose  wall  has  become  rigid  and  unyielding,  suggestive  oi  a  pipe-stem, 
from  the  presence  of  calcareous  deposits  in  the  muscular  middle  coat. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  the  osseous  plates  of  the  aorta  are 
associated  with  the  fatty  and  fibrous  changes  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  intima,  the  so-called  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  same,  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  calcified  artery  at  the  wrist  or  tegiple  as  an 
atheromatous  artery  or  as  evincing  an  atheromatous  degeneration.  The 
common  feature  in  the  aortic  changes  and  in  the  calcified  muscular  coat  is 
the  element  of  age.  They  are  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  associ- 
ated. The  one  is  the  result  of  an  inflammatoiy  process  productive  of  a 
new,  fibrous,  tissue  in  which  the  calcium  salts  are  infiltrated ;  while  the 
other  is  due  to  a  deposition  of  the  latter  in  the  normal,  pre-existing,  mus- 
cular elements  of  the  vessel. 

Calcification  and  ossification  of  blood-vessels  are  frequent  when  the 
latter  become  dilated,  as  in  aneurisms,  whether  these  occur  as  circum- 
scribed tumors  or  as  a  serpentine  elongation  and  widening  of  the  afiected 
vessel. 

Cartilage  is  also  a  tissue  which  presents  a  double  relation  to  calcareous 
deposition.  On  the  one  hand,  there  may  exist  an  ossification  resulting 
from  the  extension  of  a  growth  of  bone  from  the  perichondrium  into  the 
cartilage.     The  structure  of  this  bone  presents  all  tne  details  found  in  nor- 
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caaX  bone — ^lacunse,  lamellae^  and  marrow-spaoes.  On  the  other  hand^  a 
section  of  the  cartilage,  especially  the  costal  cartilages,  may  contain  opaque, 
eray,  or  grayish-yellow  patches,  grating  under  the  knife,  which  are  wholly 
aae  to  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  in  the  hyaline  intercellular  substance 
of  the  cartilage.  This  calcification  of  the  cartilage,  which  may  also  involve 
the  capsules  of  the  cells,  is  frequently  associated  with  an  ossification, 
although  this  relation  is  in  no  way  essential. 

Calcification  of  the  placenta,  of  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  atrophied  glomeruli  of  the 
kidney,  are  well-reoognized  instances  of  the  infiltration  oi  calcareous  ma- 
terial in  normal  or  atrophied  tissues.  On  the  contrary,  ossification  of  the 
fibrous  inflammatory  products  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum 
are  instances  of  a  pathological  bone-formation,  analogous  in  its  nature 
to  that  met  with  in  the  intima  of  the  aorta.  The  fibrinous  and  fibri  no- 
cellular  products  of  the  inflammation  of  serous  surfaces  are  favorable  posi- 
tions for  the  deposition  of  calcium  salts,  as  are  thrombi  arising  from  the 
walls  of  blood-vessels.  The  latter  are  rather  instances  of  the  calcification 
of  dead  parts,  analogous  to  the  members  of  the  group  which  includes  the 
formation  of  calculi  and  concretions,  the  calcification  of  the  dead  foetus  in 
abdominal  parturition,  of  cheesy  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  cheesy  material  in 
the  lungs  and  elsewhere.  Finally,  there  remains  the  calcification  of  tumors 
of  the  most  varied  nature,  the  salts  being  present  either  in  living  or  dead 
parts  of  the  tumor. 

Instances  of  the  deposition  in  the  tissues  of  other  than  calcareous  salts 
are  abundantly  met  with  in  gout.  In  this  disease  cartilage,  ligaments, 
and  tendons,  bone-marrow,  muscle,  the  endocardium  and  aorta,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,*the  skin  and  kidneys,  may  contain 
deposits  of  acicular  crystals  and  amorphous  granules.  Although  these 
deposits  are  largely  composed  of  sodium  urate,  calcium  urate  may  be 
present  with  other  salts,  as  sodium  chloride  and  calcareous  compounds. 
According  to  Ebstein,*  the  earthy  salts  in  gout  are  deposited  in  necrotic 
patches  of  previously  diseased  tissue.  The  local  conditions  are  therefore 
analogous  to  those  concerned  in  the  formation  of  chalky  concretions. 

Concretions  and  calculi  are  collections  of  earthy  sfxlts,  the  former  Iving 
within  tissues,  the  latter  being  present  in  canals  opening  externally.  JBoth 
represent  the  results  of  a  deposition  in  and  upon  organic  material,  which 
is  often  an  inflammatory  product,  at  times  surrounding  a  foreigu  body  act- 
ing as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation. 

The  earthy  matter  of  which  the  concretion  is  composed  consists  mainly 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  calcium,  while  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  calculi  often  vary  m  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  secretion  which 
flows  by  them.  The  salivary,  pancreatic,  intestinal,  lachrymal,  and  pros- 
tatic calculi  are  chiefly  formed  of  calcareous  salts.  These  salts  also  are  an 
important,  if  not  the  chief,  constituent  of  biliary  and  urinary  calculi.  In 
the  former  pigment,  bile  acids,  and  cholesterin  may  also  be  present.  Uri- 
nary calculi  are  of  still  more  varied  composition,  containing  not  only  the 
calcium  salts,  as  the  oxalate,  phosphate,  and  carbonate,  but  also  uric  acid 
and  the  urates  of  sodium  and  ammonium,  in  addition  to  the  ammoniaco- 
masrnesian  phosphate. 

The  infiltration  with  calcium  salts  may  prove  beneficial  as  well  as  inju- 

>  DU  Nalur  und  Behandlung  der  Oieht,  Wiesbaden,  1SS2,  45. 
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rious — ^beneficial  under  those  circumstance*  where  further  changes  might 
prove  harmful,  as  in  the  softening  of  cheesy  material  or  the  maceration  of 
a  dead  foetus  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  TJie  calcification  of  certain  tumors, 
as  the  fibro-myoma  of  the  uterus,  is  equally  sanatory,  the  further  growtL 
of  the  calcified  parts  being  thus  checked.  The  calcification  of  an  aneuris- 
mal  sac  may  prove  beneficial  in  strengthening  a  weakened  blood-vessel. 

The  injurious  efieots  are  seen  more  particularly  in  case  of  the  calca- 
reous infiltration  of  the  middle  coat  of  arteries.  Such  vessels  become 
converted  into  rigid  and  unyielding  tubes  at  various  parts  of  their  course, 
and  the  nutrition  of  peripheral  parts  becomes  correspondingly  lessened. 
Hence,  in  great  measure,  the  liability  of  old  people  to  serious  inflammatory 
processes  from  trivial  irritation  of  peripheral  portions  of  the  body,  such 
inflammations  oft^  terminating  in  gangrene. 

The  calcification  and  ossification  of  the  cardiac  valves  and  the  calcifica- 
tion of  attached  thrombi,  furnish  frequent  and  constant  occasion  for  dis- 
turbances in  the  functions  of  the  heart,  resulting  in  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy, with  the  sequence  of  symptoms  of  chronic  valvular  endocarditis. 

The  great  clinical  importance  of  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  in  the 
circulatory  apparatus  is  such  that  further  reference  in  this  place  to  its 
results  is  unnecessary,  as  its  special  relations  are  more  important  than  its 
general  features. 

Calculi  act  as  local  causes  of  inflammation,  and  their  presence  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  ulceration,  abscess,  and  stenosis,  perhaps  obliteration,  of 
the  smaller  canals  in  which  they  may  lie. 

Pigmentation, 

» 

The  pathological  pigmentation  of  the  body  results,  presumably,  from 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  or  from  the  intro- 
duction from  without  of  pigments  insoluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
The  former  of  these  methods  has  recently  been  studied  by  Langhaus^ 
and  Cordua,*  and  the  present  views  of  this  subject  are  chiefly  due  to  their 
observations,  as  well  as  to  the  earlier  investigations  of  Virchow  and  others. 

The  hemoglobin  contained  in  red  blood-corpuscles  is  considered  to  be 
composed  of  a  coloring  matter,  hsematin,  combined  with  an  albuminate, 
globulin.  When  blood  is  removed  from  the  body  the  haemoglobin  is 
readily  separated  from  the  corpuscles  by  various  agents,  and  is  then  dis- 
solved in  the  plasma,  which  becomes  lac-colored.  This  solubility  of  the 
haemoglobin  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  absorption  of  extrav- 
asated  blood.  During  the  time  necessary  for  this  process  to  take  place, 
observable  changes  are  apparent  in  the  color  of  tne  affected  part  when 
its  seat  is  superficial,  especially  cutaneous.  These  changes  in  color  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  modifications  undergone  by  the  hsemoglobin. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  general  surface  fre- 
quently takes  place  when  extensive  internal  hemorrhages  have  occurred,  con- 
stituting a  form  of  jaundice  (hsematogenous)  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  chemical 
analysis  of  this  diffused  pigment,  which  if  not  hsematin  must  be  regarded 
as  its  dorivative,  although  a  coexistent  increase  of  the  urobilin  in  the 
urine  has  been  observed.     The  association  of  the  stained  skin  and  urine^ 

»  Virehovfs  Archiv,  1870,  xlix.  66, 

'  Ueber  Resorptionrnieehanunnua  von  Bluterguuenf  Berlin,  1877. 
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in  the  absence  of  causes  &vorin^  an  absorption  of  bile-pigment,  leads  to 
the  mfcrence  that  the  abnormal  discoloration  is  due  to  the  absoi'ption 
into  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body  of  a  pigment  dissolved  out  of  the 
extravasated  red  blood-corpuscles.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  latter,  which  discloses  the  presence  of 
pole,  shadowy,  round  outlines  enclosing  faintly  granular  material,  which 
are  regarded  as  decolorized  red  corpuscles.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
giiateuiug  crystals  and  granules  of  a  yellowish-red  color  make  their 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  unabsorbed  blood.  The  crystals  are 
usually  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  varying  in  size  from  the  larger  symmet- 
rical shapes  to  the  more  minute,  apparently  granular,  forms.  Acicular 
crystals  are  also  to  be  met  with,  more  yellow  than  red  in  color,  and  are 
sometimes  present  in  great  abundance,  although  they  may  be  wholly  absent. 
Virchow  has  applied  the  term  hsematoidin  to  these  crystals.  Owing  to 
the  resemblance  in  the  chemical  reactions  of  solutions  of  hcematoidin  and 
of  the  biliary  coloring  matter,  bilirubin,  and  to  the  similar  crystalline 
forms  of  the  latter,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  two  are  identical. 
Late  investigations  indicate  that  solutions  of  crystals  with  the  appear- 
ances of  hsBmatoidin  are  not  invariably  alike  in  their  reaction.  A  solution 
of  these  in  chloroform  may  become  decolorized  when  acted  upon  by  a 
dilute  alkali,  or  it  may  not  be  thus  altered.  Bilirubin  presents  the 
former  relation,  while  chloroform  solutions  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  yelk  of  egg  and  of  the  corpus  luteum,  called  lutein  or  ha&molutein, 
are  not  decolorized  by  an  alkali.  Although  the  crystalline  forms  of 
faflematoidin  and  bilirubin  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  it  is  not  to  be 
conceded  that  the  two  substances  are  identical.  As  Maly,^  the  latest 
writer  on  this  subject,  states,  the  term  hsematoidin  is  merely  indicative 
of  a  microscopical  picture.  Although  the  identity  of  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood  and  of  the  bile  is  not  admitted,  the  intimate  relation 
of  the  two  is  not  only  suggested  by  the  similarity  of  crj'stalline  form, 
but  by  the  relation  determined  between  urobilin,  bilirubin,  and  hiema- 
globin.  Urobilin  is  the  coloring  matter  extracted  from  the  urine  in  fever 
by  Jiifif^,  and  it  has  since  been  obtained  from  bilirubin  by  Maly,'  who 
has  given  it  the  name  of  hydrobilirubin.  This  hydrobilirubin  has  also 
been  derived  from  hemoglobin.  According  to  Maly,  this  genetic  relation 
between  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  and  bile,  sho>vn  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrobilirubin,  is  the  only  chemical  evidence  of  the  connection 
of  the  two  pigments. 

Hsematoidin  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  directly  derived  from  solu- 
tions of  hsemoglobin,  but  as  originating  through  the  medium  of  indifferent 
cells.  Langhans  claims  that  this  pigment  is  formed  within  movable  cells 
which  accumulate  in  great  numbers  m  the  vicinity  of  the  blood-clot,  and, 
in  virtue  of  their  amoeboid  properties,  take  into  themselves  the  extravasated 
oorpuscl&s,  entire  or  in  fragments.  The  indifferent  cell  may  become  en- 
larged into  a  giant-cell,  and  then  contain  numbers  of  whole  or  disinte- 
CTated  red  corpuscles.  In  time  these  colored  corpuscles  and  fragments 
become  smaller,  more  glistening,  and  darker-colored,  and  eventually  are 
transformed  into  granular  or  crystalline  haematoidin.  These  granules 
'  may  be  set  free  by  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cell,  or  may  be  trans- 

ferred within  the  cell  to  distant  parts. 

^Bermemm't  Handbueh  der  Phytiologie,  1S80,  yii.  155.  '  Op.  eit.,  161. 
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The  difibsion  and  abfsorption  of  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  and  the 
formation  of  crystals  of  hsematoidin  from  the  same  or  through  the 
medium  of  cells,  are  supplemented  by  an  apparent  inspissation  and 
condensation  of  the  haemoglobin.  The  resulting  dark-brown  pigment 
may  remain  at  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  indefinitely,  and  may  be 
accompanied  with  reddish-brown  flakes^  which,  as  shown  by  Kunkel,^ 
are  composed  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 

Another  feature  in  the  absorption  of  extravasated  blood  is  to  be  found 
on  examination  of  the  nearest  chain  of  lymphatic  glands.  These  may  be 
seen  swollen,  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  homogeneous  surface.  In  density 
and  color,  ajs  well  as  shape,  they  suggest  the  small  supplementary  spleens 
so  frequently  met  with.  These  glands  owe  their  change  in  appearance 
to  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  unaltered  red  blood-corpuscles 
which  have  entered  tlie  lymphatics  traversing  the  region  of  hemorrhage. 
Within  the  lymph-glands  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis  similar  to 
that  taking  place  at  the  part  from  which  they  were  transferred.  In 
tlie  course  of  weeks  or  months  there  remains  in  the  place  of  extrav- 
asation simply  pigment,  either  as  crystals  or  granules.  Such  pigment 
may  remain  for  years  imbedded  within  the  tissues,  or  it  may  become 
absorbed,  no  trace  of  the  original  disturbance  remaining.  It8  removal 
may  take  place  presumably  through  a  local  solution  of  the  pigment  or 
the  transfer  of  the  granules  or  crystals  by  means  of  wandering  cells  to 
the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  or  to  the  more  remote  jiarts  of  the  body. 
An  eventual  elimination  may  occur  through  the  secretions,  especially  the 
urine  or  bile,  or  there  may  result  a  deposition  and  permanent  retention 
of  the  granules.      • 

The  investigations  of  Langhans  are  especially  interesting,  as  suggesting 
efficient  means  for  the  production  of  pigment  by  cells  whose  function  is 
intimately  connected  with  pigmentation,  as  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii, 
of  the  choroid,  and  of  certain  tumors.  The  observations  of  Gussen- 
bauer,'  however,  lead  to  the  conclusion  earlier  advanced  by  Virchow, 
tliat  pigment  may  be  produced  by  the  difiliision  into  cells,  outside  the  ves- 
sels, of  a  solutiou  of  the  pigment  of  the  blood  in  the  plasma  of  the  latter. 
A  precipitation  of  this  oissolved  pigment  into  granules  is  considered  as 
eventually  taking  place. 

The  method  of  origin  of  pigment  thus  described  applies  only  to  those 
discolorations  which  are  unquestionably  due  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blooa.  Examples  are  furnished  not  only  by  the 
extravasation  of  blood  on  a  large  scale,  but  also  by  the  escape  of  red 
blood-corpuscles  in  small  numbers.  Such  an  escape  takes  place  from  the 
pulmonary  vessels  in  chronic  obstruction  to  the  admission  of  blood  into 
the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  resulting  brown  induration  of  the  lungs 
owes  its  color  to  the  metamorphosed  blood-pigment  which  is  present  as 
haematoidin  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  contained 
within  amoeboid  cells  in  the  alveolar  and  bronchial  cavities. 

It  is  probable  that  a  similar  transformation  of  haemoglobin  takes  place 
in  the  spleen  and  elsewhere  in  melanaemia.  In  this  condition  the  black 
granules  of  pigment,  although  differing  in  color  and  form  from  hasma- 
toidin,  contain  iron,  and  have  received  the  name  melanin.  These  granules 
dx^  either  free  in  the  blood  or  are  contained  within  the  white  blood-oor- 

^  Vvrekoufz  Arthiv,  18S0,  Ixxxi.  381.  '  Ibid.,  1875,  Ixiii.  322. 
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pascles.  Their  origin  in  the  spleen  is  directly  suggested  by  their  fre- 
quent presence,  often  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  large,  so-called 
splenic,  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  capillaries.  Eventually, 
the  pigment  is  found  at  more  remote  points  in  the  circulation,  and 
becomes  fixed  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
body. 

The  black  pigment  of  the  cells  of  melanotic  tumors,  also  called  mela- 
nin, is  not  to  be  directly  traced  to  the  hsemoglobin.  Virchow  *  early  called 
attention  to  the  absence  of  iron  in  such  pigment.  Ferrated  and  non-fer- 
rated  varieties  of  melanin  are  thus  to  be  recognized,  the  term  being  used 
in  the  same  way  as  hsematoidin,  indicative  of  a  microscopical  appearance. 
A  still  further  complication  in  the  composition  of  melanin  is  suggested 
by  Kunkel,^  who  has  isolated  a  ferrated  pigment  from  melanotic  tumors. 
It  shows,  however,  with  the  spectroscope,  no  relation  to  haBmatin,  biliru- 
bin, or  hydrobilirubin.  That  its  nature  is  similar  to  the  normal  ])igment 
of  the  skin  and  choroid  is  suggested  by  the  customary  origin  of  the  mela- 
notic tumors  in  such  pigmented  tissues,  and  by  the  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance and  reactions. 

That  pigment  of  the  most  varied  sort  may  be  introduced  into  the  body 
firom  without,  and  may  remain  indefinitely  in  the  organism,  is  sufficiently 
well  known  from  the  results  of  tattooing.  What  is  essential  in  such  cases 
is,  tliat  tlie  pigment  shall  be  finely  divided  and  insoluble  in  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  The  most  important  of  such  pigmentations  are  those  taking 
place  through  inhalation  into  the  lungs.  The  reception  by  this  channel 
of  particles  of  soot  is  so  common  that  it  is  most  exceptional  for  the  lungs 
of  an  adult  to  be  free  from  the  bluish-black  discoloration  due  to  this 
agent.  Particles  of  coal-dust  presenting  the  details  of  vc^table  struct- 
ure are  met  with  in  the  lungs  of  individuals  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
charged  Avith  this  material.  The  worker  compelled  to  inhale  the  dust  of 
iron  eventually  accumulates  a  store  of  this  substance,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  length  of  exposure,  the  degree 
of  impregnation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  insufficient  nature  of  the 
proteetives  employed. 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  pigmentation  under  such  circumstances  is 
due  to  the  direct  presence  of  the  foreign  bod) ,  the  appearances  are  also 
partly  the  result  of  conseauent  minute  hemorrhages.  The  coal-dust  and 
the  iron-filings  are  often  snarp  and  jagged  fragments,  which  penetrate  the 
delicate  tissues,  and  the  escapmg  red  olood-corpuscles  are  acted  upon  by 
the  amoeboid  cells  in  the  air-passages,  with  the  consequent  formation  of 
hsmatin  or  hseipatoidin,  as  are  the  blood-corpuscles  in  larger  hemorrhages. 
The  inhaled  pigment  finds  its  way,  either  dii'eclly  or  by  the  agency  of 
amoeboid  cells,  into  the  lymphatics  and  fibrous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  and 
remains  indefinitely  either  in  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  lympliatic 
glands  or  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Attention  may  be  here  called  to  that  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and 
deeper-seated  parts  of  tlie  body,  especially  of  the  kidneys,  known  by  the 
term  argyria.  The  long  continued  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
former  years  so  extensively  emploved,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  and  its  deposition  as  minute 
particles  in  the  tissues.     Whether  the  silver  is  first  reduced  in  the  intes- 

»  Virehoiifs  Arehw,  1847,  i.  378.  '  Ziegler,  op,  eit^y  100. 
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tine  and  then  absorbed,  or  whether  it  is  absorbed  as  an  albuminate  and 
subseouently  reduced,  still  remains  an  open  question. 

Altnough  the  pathological  pigmentations  form  an  extended  series  of 
alterations,  the  clinical  importance  of  the  condition  may  be  regarded  in 
many  instances  as  trivial.  The  pigments  resulting  from  extravasation 
produce  no  disturbance  of  function.  The  presence  of  bile-pigment  does 
not  account  for  the  symptoms  of  jaundice.  The  clinical  importance  of 
melansemia  has  perhaps  been  overrated.  The  earlier  obser\'ations  led 
directly  to  the  inference  that  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in 
various  organs  might  take  place.  The  particles  of  pigment  and  the  cells 
containing  them  were  so  numerous  that  this  inference  seemed  quite  prob- 
able. The  evidence  is  still  lacking,  however,  which  proves  the  existence 
of  definite  symptoms  and  characteristic  lesions  as  the  result  of  the  mela- 
nsemic  condition. 

The  inhaled  foreign  bodies,  as  coal  and  iron,  are  productive  of  greater 
disturbances,  and  are  well  known  as  eflBcient  causes  in  the  pixxluction  of 
chronic  pulmonary  consumption.  The  coal-miner^s  and  scissors-grinder's 
phthises  usually  have,  as  an  anatomical  basis,  catarrhal  conditions  of  the 
aerating  surfaces  and  interstitial  inilamnuitions  of  the  pulmonary  con- 
nective tissue.  Mechanical  obstruction  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood  may 
also  be  present  from  the  extreme  quantity  of  the  foreign  material  in  the 
lungs. 


Tuberculosis. 

Until  the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  past  few  years,  the  pres- 
ence of  tubercles  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  had  been 
regarded  as  the  essential  element  of  tuberculosis.  The  evidence  to  be 
presented  in  the  following  pages  will  show  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
tubercles  may  produce  other  lesions  as  well,  and  that  the  presence  of  a 
specific  virus  as  the  efficient  cause  of  wiiatever  may  be  the  lesion,  rather 
than  the  existence  of  tubercles,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  disease  tuberculosis. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  is  to  regard  the  latter  term  as  including 
the  various  morbid  processes  connected  with  the  origin,  presence,  and 
growth  of  a  specific,  organized  virus,  their  dissemination,  metamori)hoses, 
and  effects.  Whether  all  those  processes  in  connection  with  which  the 
virus  is  found  are  due  to  the  latter,  or  whether  some  may  not  arise  and 
exist  independently  of  the  same,  are  among  the  questions  whose  answer 
is  remote  rather  than  at  hand. 

As  the  presence  of  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  is  the  test  demanded  by 
some  authorities  for  the  existence  of  the  process,  so  the  anatomical  classifi- 
cation has  depended  upon  the  existence  of  the  tubercle.  The  substitution  of 
tubercle  for  organized  virus  in  the  general  definition  of  tuberculosis  repre- 
sents the  distinction  between  the  anatomical  and  the  etiological  classifica- 
tion of  this  affection. 

A  tubercle *was  originally  a  small  rounded  body,  a  little  tuberosity,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  specific  tubercle  was  distinguished  from 
other  rounded  nodules. 

Till  the  discovery  of  Villemin,  the  recognition  of  the  tubercle  was  essen- 
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tially  based  upon  its  anatomical  characteristics.  Previous  to  the  studies 
of  Keiuhardt  and  Virchow  these  related  to  appearances^  which  were  at- 
tributed to  a  deposition  of  material,  scrofulous  or  tuberculous,  from  the 
blood  or  lymph.  The  idea  was  eventually  maintained  that  this  material 
formed  the  basis  of  a  growth  or  new  formation,  and  Virchow  showed 
that  the  tubercle  was  composed  of  a  tissue,  of  cells  and  intercellular  sub- 
stance, growing  within  and  from  preexisting  tissues.  He  classified  the 
tubercles  among  the  tumors  as  circumscribed  new  formations  whose 
structure  resembled  that  of  granulation-tissue.  The  specific  tubercle  wiis, 
at  the  outset,  minute,  smaller  than  a  millet-seed,  submiliary,  although 
indefinite  numbers  of  these  minute  tubercles  might  be  grouped  together 
and  form  closely  massed  aggr^ations.  From  this  agglomeration  of 
single  tubercles,  and  their  frequent  association  with  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts, both  of  which  were  prone  to  early  death  and  transformation  into  a 
cheese-like  mass,  the  extensive  tubercular  infiltrations  of  organs  arose. 
The  latter  were  regarded  as  a  frequent  cause  of  the  wasting  disease  phthisis, 
wliieh  was  either  pulmonary,  intestinal,  or  renal  according  as  the  lungs, 
intestine  and  mesenteric  glands,  or  kidneys  were  the  predominant  seat  of 
the  tubercular  growth. 

The  histological  features  of  the  tubercle  were  further  investigated  by 
Wagner,*  who  described  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  structure 
of  the  tubercle  and  the  lymphatic  gland.  Schiippel'  soon  ailer  published 
his  monograph,  essentiidly  confirming  the  statements  of  Wagner.  Ao- 
oording  to  tnese  observers,  the  typical  tubercle,  as  found  in  Ijrmphatic 
glands,  presents  essentially  the  same  peculiarities  of  structure  when  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  This  structure  consists  of  a  non-vascularized  net- 
work of  fibres,  in  the  meshes  of  which  cells  are  imbedded.  The  fibrous 
network  resembles  the  reticulum  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  nuclei  are 
often  found  at  those  points  where  the  fibres  are  united.  This  appearance 
has  suggested  that  the  network  is  formed  of  branching  and  anastomosing 
cells.  Within  the  meshes  are  three  sorts  of  cells — viz.  giant-cells,  epi- 
thelioid (endothelioid)  cells,  and  small,  round,  indifferent  cells.  One  or 
several  giant-cells,  each  with  its  abundant  nuclei,  lie  near  the  centre  of 
the  tubercle  or  are  diffiised  throughout  the  same.  These  are  usually 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  large  epithelioid  cells,  with  one  or  more 
nuclei,  which  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
tubercle.  The  indifferent  cells,  resembling  lymph-corpuscles,  occur  singly 
or  in  groups,  distributed  throughout  the  tubercle  more  abundantly  at  the 
periphery,  between  the  cells  previously  described,  and  with  them  com- 
pletely fill  the  spaces  of  the  fibrous  network. 

Although  the  typical  tubercle  is  thus  constituted,  the  structural  fea- 
tures depend  somewhat  upon  its  age.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
freshest  tubercles,  as  found  in  the  external  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries  of 
the  pia  mater,  are  composed  of  little  else  than  a  circumscribed  accumulation 
of  small,  round  cells,  without  a  distinct  reticulum.  The  giant-cells,  the 
epithelioid  cells,  and  the  well-characterized  reticulum  appear  as  the  tuber- 
cle increases  in  age.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  gianV<«lls  represent 
the  a^lomeration  of  the  small,  round  cells  in  pre-existing  cavities,  lymph- 
atics,   blood-vessels,  or  secretory  canals.     The  epithelioid  cells  in  like 

' "  Daa  taberkeUhnliche  Ljmphadenom  "  Archiv  der  Heithindty  1870,  xi.  6 ;  xii.  1. 
'  UnUrmchwngtn  Hbtr  Lymphdnuen-  Tuberkulosef  1 87 1 . 
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manner  are  considered  to  result  from  the  entailment  or  fusion  of  the 
smaller  cells,  while  the  reticulum  represents  either  a  secretion  from,  or  a 
transformation  of,  the  cellular  elements  of  which  the  tubercle  is  composed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  tubercle  is  dependent  upon  its  meta- 
morphoses. These  are  known  as  cheesy  degeneration,  calcification,  and 
fibrous  transformation. 

The  absence  of  blood-vessels,  already  stated,  and  the  abundantly  cell- 
ular nature  of  the  growth,  with  the  {)ossible  action  of  micro-organisms, 
result  in  a  tendency  to  the  early  death  of  the  cells  and  a  necrosis  of  the 
tubercle.  This  is  the  cheesy  degeneration,  and  is  regarded  as  a  form  of 
coagulative  necrosis,  which  begins  at  the  centre,  advances  toward  the 
periphery,  and  results  in  the  transformation  of  the  gray  into  a  yellow 
tubercle.  This  termination  in  cheesy  degeneration  likewise  affects  inflam- 
matory products  surrounding  the  tubercle,  and  even  relatively  normal 
tissues  in  which  numerous  tubercles  may  lie.  This  cheesy  material  either 
softens  or  becomes  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  calcified.  The  softening 
of  the  tubercle  results  in  the  formation  of  a  material  capable  of  removal 
as  a  discharge  from  the  surfaces  of  the  body  or  by  absorption  through 
the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels.  In  the  former  event  ulcers  arise  upon, 
and  cavities  comipunicate  with,  the  surfaces  of  the  body  opening  externally. 

The  cheesy  material  frequently  becomes  calcified,  thus  remaining  as  a 
comparatively  inert  mass.  The  earthy  salts  may  be  diffused  throughout 
a  uniformly  cheesy  basis,  or  they  may  be  deposited  in  a  partially  softened, 
cheesy  menstruum,  when  a  mortar-like  material  results. 

The  tul^ercle  becomes  fibrous  with  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  its 
cells  and  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  reticulum,  with  the  trans- 
formation of  the  latter  into  a  homogeneous  hyaline  substance.  The  oomi- 
fied,  horn-like  tubercle  is  one  whose  size  is  diminished  from  the  shrinkage 
of  its  cells  into  glistening  flakes,  without  an  evident  associated  cheesy  or 
fatty  degeneration. 

The  intimate  relation  of  scrofula  to  tuberculosis  has  been  variously 
expressed  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  amount  and  accuracy 
of  the  existing  knowledge.  At  the  outset  the  enlargement  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands,  especially  of  the  neck,  characterized  the  scrofulous  affec- 
tion. As  the  enlargements  of  the  glands  were  found  to  present  intrinsic 
differences  connected  with  differing  clinical  histories,  only  those  glands 
were  r^arded  as  scroftilous  which  presented  the  cheesy  appearances. 
With  the  recognition  of  the  cheesy  condition  of  tubercles  the  latter  were 
identified  with  the  scrofulous  gland,  from  the  cheesy  condition  common  to 
both. 

This  identification  of  scrofula  and  tubercle  prevailed  till  Virchow 
showed  that  cheesy  material  might  have  a  different  origin,  and  maintained 
that  there  were  cheesy  lymphatic  glands  without  tubercle,  as  well  as 
tuberculous  lymphatic  glands  which  might  become  cheesy.  A  distinc- 
tion was  thus  drawn  bietween  scrofula  .and  tuberculosis.  The  former 
term  was  applied  to  that  condition  of  the  individual  which  favored  the 
retention  and  cheesy  degeneration  of  inflammatory  products,  not  only  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  but  elsewhere  in  the  body.  TuberculosLS,  on  tlie 
contrary,  was  cliaracterized  by  the  production  of  tubercles  which  were 
often  accompanied  by  retained  inflammatory  products,  both  of  which 
were  prone  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration. 
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The  frequent  association  of  well-defined  tubercles  with  what  were 
forded  as  antecedent  scrofulous  disturbances  also  suggested  an  intimacy 
of  relation  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  Vircnow^  had  always 
maintained  the  possibility  of  regarding  tuberculosis  as  a  heteroplastic  or 
metastatic  scrofiila.  The  occurrence  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  without  evi- 
dence of  an  antecedent  scrofula  prevented  him  from  making  a  more  abso- 
lute statement  of  the  above  relation. 

The  views  with  r^ard  to  the  connection  between  scroftila  and  tuber- 
culosis have  become  essentially  modified  of  late  years  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  concerning  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis. 

In  1856,  Buhl  *  first  published  his  view,  although  he  had  for  several 
years  been  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  miliary  tuberculosis  was  an  infec- 
tive disease  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  virus.  He  based 
his  theory  upon  the  almost  constant  coexistence  of  one  or  several  cheesy 
collections  and  miliary  tubercles.  The  former  were  recognized  as  the . 
remains  of  previous  inflammatory  processes,  and  the  tubercles  were 
looked  upon  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  absorption  of  this  cheesy 
material.  The  individual  thus  infected  himself.  JBuhl'  claimed  that 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  tubercles  and  inflammatory  products  was 
the  ca-e£fect  of  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  as 
a  localized  process,  was  merely  an  inflammation  with  the  development  of 
tubercles.  He  restricted  the  term  tuberculous  inflammation,  however,  to 
those  forms  which  necessarily  and  from  the  b^inning,  produced  tuber- 
cles whose  presence  was  limited  to  the  tissue  inflamed.  The  tuberculous 
Inflammation  was  regarded  as  a  primary  condition,  while  the  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  was  a  secondary  process  resulting  from  infection. 

The  tuberculous  inflammation  of  this  author  was  largely  characterized 
by  those  features  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  constant  presence  of 
tubercles,  were  recognized  by  others  as  attributes  of  a  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation. At  the  same  time,  he  objected  to  the  latter  term  as  a  substitute, 
since  its  use  would  imply  that  no  other  cheesy  product  than  that  from  a 
tuberculous  inflammation  would  serve  as  the  origin  of  tubercles.  Buhl 
strictly  maintained  that  the  absorption  of  any  cheesy  material,  whatso- 
ever its  source,  might  give  rise  to  a  general  growth  of  tubercle  in  the 
lx)dy. 

The  views  of  this  author  were  popularized  mainly  through  the  teach- 
ings of  Niemeyer*  concerning  pulmonary  consumption.  The  latter 
adhered  to  Virchow's  views  relating  to  scrofulous  inflammation,  but 
maintained  that  most  consumptives  were  in  imminent  danger  of  becom- 
ing tuberculous  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Buhl. 

The  theory  of  an  infectious  origin  of  tuberculosis,  advanced  from  time 
to  time  by  others,  but  most  forcibly  presented  and  maintained  by  Buhl, 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Villemin*  in  1865.  This  observer  showed 
that  certain  animals,  especially  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  might  be  suc- 
cessfully inoculated,  beneath  the  skin,  with  fragments  of  gray  tuber- 
cle, cheesy  products,  sputum,  and  blood  from  cases  of  phuiisis.  The 
development  of  tubercles  took  place  within  three  weeks  after  the  inocu- 

^  Die  Krankhnfien.  OtsehwiUsts,  1864-65,  ii.  629. 

*  iMngenentaiindung,  Tvberhdow  und  Schmndsuehtj  1872,  iii.  '  Op.  cit.j  123. 

*  KUnitehe  Vortrage  uber  die  LungenBchwindguehtf  1867. 
*£tudusur  la  TubereuloaCf  Paris,  1868,  528. 
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lation,  and  became  general  within  four  weeks.  He  also  demonstrated 
that  rabbits  became  tuberculous  when  inoculated  with  bits  of  the  tumors 
occurring  in  the  pearly  distemper  of  cattle. 

Villemin's  observations  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  and  extended  ; 
although  subjected  to  the  severest  criticism  and  control,  their  results  are 
so  constant  that  the  law  of  the  inoculability  of  tubercle  is  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  fixed.  Its  value  as  a  test  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment of  Cohnheim/  who  regards  as  tuberculous  only  that  which  pro- 
duces tuberculosis  when  transferred  to  suitable  animals.  The  transfer 
may  be  made  in  various  ways,  Chauveau  and  others  were  successful  in 
producing  an  intestinal  tuberculosis  by  the  introduction  of  tuberculous 
material  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  animals,  especially  the  Herbivora, 
Tappeiner*  succeeded  in  producing  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with  or  with- 
out general  tuberculosis,  in  dogs,  by  compelling  them  to  breathe  air  in 
which  were  contained  minute  particles  of  sputa  from  tuberculous  pulmo- 
nary cavities.    . 

The  production  of  a  tuberculosis  of  the  iris,  as  well  as  of  remote 
organs,  by  the  inoculation  of  tuberculous  material  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  was  an  ingenious  method  devised  by  Cohnheim  and 
Salomonsen.*  It  permitted  the  direct  observation  of  the  several  steps  in 
the  process  of  absorption  of  the  inoculated  material  and  development  of 
the  tubercles. 

The  objections  to  the  various  experiments  above  alluded  to  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  results  of  the  inoculation  are  not  tubercles, 
but  inflammatory  products  resembling  tubercles.  It  is  further  advocated 
that  the  inoculation  of  indifferent  material,  as  bits  of  glass  or  hairs,  as 
well  as  other  foreign  substances,  will  produce  the  so-called  artificial 
tuberculosis,  especially  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs.  It  is  admitted  that 
these  animals  readily  become  tuberculous  when  exposed  to  simple  inflam- 
matory irritants,  the  local  action  of  which  frequently  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cheesy  material.  This  termination  is  now  regarded  as  due  to 
faults  in  the  method  of  experimentation,  the  animals  not  being  thor- 
oughly protected  from  the  influence  of  the  virus  of  tuberculosis. 

The  objection  on  the  ground  of  structure  loses  its  force  in  connection 
with  the  well  known  differences  in  the  structure  of  miliary  tubercles  in 
the  human  body,  already  mentioned.  The  tubercles  resulting  from 
inoculation  often  resemble  in  structure  the  meningeal  tubercles  of  the 
brain  rather  than  the  type  presented  by  tubercles  in  lymphatic  glands. 
The  development  of  tubercles  in  the  iris  may  take  place  without  any 
permanent  inflammatory  reaction.  The  association  of  evidences  of  in- 
flammation with  the  development  of  the  tubercle  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

The  experiments  of  Villemin  have  not  only  demonstrated  the  infec- 
tious nature  of  tuberculosis,  but  have  also  led  to  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  between  tuberculosis  and  its  allied  affections,  scrofula 
and  pearly  distemper. 

The  anatomical  characteristics  of  scrofula  have  obviously  proved  insuf- 
ficient in  determining  the  relation  presented  by  this  affection  to  tuber- 
culosis.    The  tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration  of  its  inflammatory  prod- 

^  Die  Tuberkulo9e  vom  StaTidpunkte  der  Infections' Lehrtj  1880,  13. 

»  Virckovfi  Archiv,  1878,  Ixxiv.  393. 

'  Cohnheim's  VorUmmgen  Uber  AUgemeine  Pathologie,  2te  Auflage,  1882, 1.  707. 
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actB  was  the  feature  of  chief  impoi^^ce.  Villemin  showed  that  por* 
tions  of  a  scrofulous  (cheesy)  gland  when  inoculated  were  followed  by  tuber- 
colosis^  and  that  the  inoculation  of  cheesy  material  from  non-tuberculous 
or  non-scrofulous  sources  was  not  followed  by  this  result.  The  assump- 
tion of  Buhl^  that  the  absorption  of  cheasy  material,  as  such,  was  the  cause 
of  tuberculosis,  was  thus  disproved.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
inoculation  of  cheesy  material,  from  what  were  regarded  as  scrofulous 
sources,  was  followed  by  tuberculosis,  led  to  more  exact  studies  concern- 
ing the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  scrofulous  inflammation.  Koster^ 
caUed  attention  to  the  regularity  of  the  occurrence  of  miliary  tubercles  in 
the  fungous  granulations  of  the  inflamed  joints  of  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
culous individuals.  Wagner*  and  SchiippeP  discovered  that  scrofulous 
glands,  in  most  if  not  in  all  instances,  were  tuberculous  glands.  The 
regularity  of  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  scrofulous  abscesses  and  ulcers 
of  the  skin  and  in  scrofulous  caries  was  shown  by  Friedlander.*  This 
observer  likewise  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  agglomerated  tuber- 
cles as  the  chief  constituent  of  the  new  formation  of  lupus.  These 
anatomical  discoveries  resulted  in  uniting  more  closely  the  aflections 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis  from  the  histological  standpoint,  and  the  union 
has  become  more  firmly  cemented  from  the  etiological  investigations. 

Schuller*  has  shown  that  the  introduction  of  finely  divided  material 
fit)m  a  scrofulas  joint — ^that  is,  from  one  containing  tubercles — into  the 
longs  of  rabbits  was  followed  by  a  tuberculosis  of  the  tracheal  wound, 
the  lungs,  and  liver.  Similar  experiments  with  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  lupus-tissue  produced  results  suggestive  of  tubercle,  if  not 
actually  tuberculous. 

The  intimacy  of  relation  between  tuberculosis  and  pearly  distemper 
is  a  necessary  result  of  Villemin's*  experiment,  in  which  the  rabbit  became 
tuberculous  after  inoculation  with  fragments  of  the  pearly  tumor.  Grer- 
lach,^  and  especially  Schiippel,*  showed  that  the  structure  of  the  nodules 
of  the  pearly  distemper  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tubercles  of  man, 
and  that  the  two  diseases  are  identical  from  the  histological  point  of 
view. 

From  the  anatomical  identification  and  the  etiological  connection,  as 
shown  by  Villemin,  Gerlach,  and  Aufrecht,  the  pearly  distemper  became 
designated  as  a  bovine  tuberculosis. 

The  experiments  of  Villemin  were  further  productive  in  leading  to  the 
discovery  by  Koch  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  It  was  early  obvious 
that  oerbdn  cheesy  material  and  gray  tubercles  possessed  the  infectious 
qualities,  and  Villemin*  maintained  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  latter 
was  a  germ  introduced  from  without,  which  propagated  and  perpetuated 
itself  in  man  and  certain  animals.  This  view  acquired  prominence 
through  the  investigations  of  Klebs,  who  in  1877  claimed  to  have  iso- 
lated the  micrococci  which  produced  tubercles  when  injected  into  animals. 
Three  years  later  Schuller^®  confirmed  the  statements  of  Klebs,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  infective  micrococci  by  cultivation  from 

*  Virehovfs  Arehvo^  1869,  xlviii.  95.  '  Loe,  eU.  •  Op.  eit. 

*  Volkmiann'B  klinigche  Vorirdgef  1873,  Ixiy. 

'  Untenuehungen  uber  die  Entiehung  vnd  Uraachen  der  SkrophulSaen  und  TuberkuJosen 
GdenJdeiden,  1880.  •  Op.  cU.,  537.  "^  Virekou^s  Archiv,  1870,  li.  290. 

*  Und.,  1872,  Ivi.  38.  •  Op.  eU.,  620.  »»  Op.  eit,  55. 
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miliary  tubercles^  scrofulous  glands  and  joints^  and  from  the  tissue  of  lupus. 
Aufrecht^  found  micrococci,  single  and  in  chains,  and  short  glistening 
rods,  within  tubercles  resulting  from  inoculation  with  material  from  pearly 
tumors.  The  same  organisms  were  found  in  tubercles  produced  by  the 
inoculation  of  tubercles  from  man,  and  he  regarded  these  rod-shaped 
bodies  as  the  specific  element  productive  of  miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  isolation  of  the  virus  of  tubercle  was  thus  regarded  as  an  open 
question  till  the  announcement  by  Koch^  of  the  constant  presence  of  a 
hitherto  unknown,  characteristic,  well  defined  organism  m  all  tuber- 
culous afiections,  which,  when  isolated  and  introduced  into  animals, 
produced  tuberculosis,  the  resulting  tubercles  likewise  containing  the 
organism. 

The  latter,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  was  to  be  seen  in  pi*eparations 
methodically  treated  and  carefully  stained  with  aniline  colors,  by  all  of 
which,  excepting  the  browns,  the  bacillus  was  tfaged.  It  was  found  in 
miliary  tubercles  of  the  lung,  cerebral  and  intestinal  tubercle,  cheesy 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  phthisical  sputa,  scrofulous  glands,  and  fungous 
inflammation  of  the  joints.  It  was  also  seen  in  the  nodules  of  pearly 
distemper  and  in  the  cheesy  masses  from  the  lungs  of  cattle.  It  was 
furthermore  met  with  in  the  cheesy  lymphatic  glands  of  swine,  in  the 
tubercular  nodules  of  a  fowl,  and  in  the  tubercles  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
and  monkeys.  The  bacilli  were  likewise  found  in  the  tubercles  resulting 
from  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  tubercular  virus  from  it8  various 
sources. 

The  microphytes  were  described  as  very  slender  rods,  varying  in  length 
from  cue-fourth  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  to  its  entire  diam- 
eter, and  spores  were  occasionally  seen  within  the  rods.  In  shape  and 
size  they  resembled  the  bacilli  of  leprosy,  but  the  latter  were  narrower 
and  pointed  at  the  ends.  They  were  found  in  greatest  abundance  when 
the  tuberculous  process  was  recent  and  rapidly  advancing,  and  were 
present  within,  as  well  as  between,  cells.  The  younger  giant-cells  con- 
tained them  in  larger  numbers  than  the  older  forms.  They  were  present 
at  the  periphery  of  cheesy  nodules  rather  than  at  the  centre. 

The  bacilli  were  cultivated  through  successive  generations  and  required 
a  temperature  of  between  30°  C.  and  41°  C.  (86°  F.-105.8°  F.)  for  their 
development,  one  of  37°  C.  or  38°  C.  (98.6°  F.  or  100.4°  F.J  being  the 
most  favorable.  The  crop  first  became  apparent  on  the  tentn  day  after 
sowing,  and  the  growth  extended  through  a  period  of  three  to  four  weeks, 
forming  a  compact  scale.  The  cultivated  bacilli,  even  propagated  through 
several  generations,  when  inoculated,  produced  the  same  positive  results  as 
follow  the  inoculation  of  fragments  of  tuberculous  material,  although 
animals  might  be  used  which  are  not  easily  infected  with  tuberculosis. 

Koch's  publication  was  immediately  followed  by  a  statement  from 
Baumgarten'  of  his  discovery  of  rod-like  bacteria  in  the  tubercles  of 
rabbits  resulting  from  the  inoculation  with  pearly  masses,  and  in  the 
pleural  and  pericardial  tubercles  of  man.  They  were  made  evident  by 
treating  the  sections  for  microscopic  examination  with  very  dilute  solutions 
of  soda  or  potash. 

1  Pathdogische  MiUheUungen,  1881,  p.  43. 

'  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrtftf  1882,  p.  15. 

»  CeniralhlaUfiir  die  med,  Wisaeruchaften,  1882,  xv.  267. 
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The  discoveries  of  Koch  thus  show  that  the  production  of  tuberculosis 
is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  distinctive  bacilli^  and  that  these  buciUi 
are  present  not  only  in  miliary  tubercles,  but  in  scrofulous  glands  and 
joints,  in  cheesy  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  pearly  distemi^r 
of  aniinals.  The  identification  of  tuberculosis  with  the  pearly  distemper 
and  certain  scrofulous  affections  is  thus  established  from  the  etiological  as 
well  as  the  histological  point  of  view. 

As  the  bacilli  are  to  be  r^arded  as  the  virus  of  tuberculosis,  so  their 
introduction  into  the  human  body  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  this 
disease  in  man.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  other  factors  than  the  virus 
are  necessary,  for  not  every  one  exposed  to  the  reception  of  tubercular 
bacilli  becomes  tuberculous.     It  may  well  be  that  scrofiila  is  still  to  be 

Xrded  as  that  condition  of  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  body  which 
s  favorable  opportunities  for  the  retention  and  growth  of  the  bacilli, 
and  thus  for  the  production  of  tuberculosis.  Formad  ^  claims  that  he  has 
discovered  structural  peculiarities  of  tissue  as  a  cause  for  the  scrofulous 
habit,  which  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  a  predisposition  to  tubercu- 
losis. These  peculiarities  are  manifested  by  a  narrowness  of  the  lymph- 
spaces  and  their  partial  obliteration  by  cellular  elements.  He  also  main- 
tains that  these  features  are  not  only  of  congenital  origin,  but  may  be 
acquired  through  malnutrition  and  confinement. 

The  occurrence  of  a  local,  circumscribed  tuberculosis  in  extreme  old 
ag^,  without  antecedent  or  other  concurrent  evidence  of  scrofulous  dis- 
turbanoes,  suggests  that  favorable  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
the  tubercular  bacillus  may  arise  in  advancing  years.  In  like  manner, 
the  frequent  termination  in  phthisis  of  cases  of  diabetes  suggests  the 
likelihood  of  tuberculous  inflammation  arising  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  previous  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease.  The  scrofiilous 
condition  or  constitution^  as  indicated  by  vulnerable  tissues,  with  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  inflammations,  and  a  persistence  of  their  products, 
with  a  tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration,  may  still  exist  without  a  sign  of 
tuberculosis.  Those' who  claim  that  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  are  identical 
must,  in  the  light  of  Koch's  discovery,  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
the  bacillus  in  all  scrofulous  inflammations,  and  deny  the  existence  of 
dcrofula  apart  from  indisputable  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  It  may  be  that  such  evidence  wUl  be  presented ; 
until  it  is  collected  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct 
though  oflen  coexistent.  The  scrofulous  person  is  frequently  tuberculous, 
the  tuberculous  person  is  usually  scrofulous ;  the  non-scrofulous  person, 
however,  may  die  of  tuberculosis,  while  the  individual  may  be  scrofulous 
without  containing  tubercle. 

The  actual  inheritance  of  tuberculosis  is  very  unlikely,  although  this 
disease  is  frequently  found  in  successive  generations  of  a  single  family. 
The  various  members  of  the  family  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  furnish- 
ing a  suitable  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  tubercular  bacillus,  and  their  expo- 
sure to  its  seed  is  favored  by  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  one  or  more 
members  of  the  household.  The  scrofulous  condition  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  hereditary  as  well  as  acquired,  and  the  scrofulous  remain  as  the  class  to 
be  especially  protected  from  the  reception  and  eflects  of  the  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis. 

^  Studie$from  the  PaJthoHogical  Lab,  of  the  Univ,  of  Pen'na,^  reprint,  1882,  zi.  3. 
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It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  importanoe  to  determine  in  any  given  case 
of  phthisis  whether  bacilli  are  present  or  absent.  A  ready  means  of  ascer- 
taining this  faxjt  is  offered  by  the  examination  of  the  sputum  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary phthisis^  the  feces  in  intestinal  phthisis,  the  urine  in  renal  phthisis, 
and  the  aspirated  pus  in  cases  of  supposed  tuberculosis  of  the  joints. 
Koch  has  found  in  examining  the  sputa  from  numerous  cases  of  phthisis 
that  the  bacilli  were  present  in  one-half  the  number,  and  that  they  were 
absent  from  the  sputa  of  individuals  who  were  not  phthisical.  Balmer 
and  FraentzeP  have  found  bacilli  in  the  sputum  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cases  of  phthisis,  and  concluded  that  the  progress  of  a  case  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  might  be  readily  determined  from  the  number  and 
degree  of  development  of  the  typical  bacilli  present  in  the  sputum.  The 
more  numerous  and  well -developed  bacilli,  with  distinct  and  constant 
spores,  were  found  in  the  graver  cases,  which  advanced  more  rapidly. 
The  sputum  of  the  protracted  cases  contained  few,  small,  and  thin  bacilli 
with  scanty  spores.  The  presence  of  fever  was  associated  witli  numerous 
bacilli,  while  its  absence  was  noted  in  those  cases  where  but  few  were  present. 

The  bacilli  are  readily  detected  by  means  of  the  staining  method 
devised  by  Koch.  Various  modifications  have  been  presented  from  time 
to  time,  of  which  thatof  Ehrlich*  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
essential  features  are  to  obtain  a  dry,  thin  layer  of  a  selected  portion  of 
the  suspected  sputum,  which  is  then  to  be  deeply  stained  with  fuchsin  or 
methyl-violet ;  the  excess  of  color  is  to  be  removed  with  nitric  acid,  ^^nd 
the  preparation  is  then  ready  for  examination  with  the  microscope.  A 
power  of  four  or  five  hundred  diameters  is  sufiicient  for  the  recogni- 
tion, and  the  object  should  be  illuminated  with  a  flood  of  light  through 
a  large  diaphragm  or  an  achromatic  condenser.  The  bacillus  retains 
the  color  notwithstanding  its  exposure  to  the  acid,  and  the  violet  colors 
are  *more  strongly  presented  if  the  preparation  is  tinted  yellow  after 
the  action  of  the  acid.  If  the  bacilli  are  stained  red  with  fuchsin,  the 
background  should  be  made  blue.  It  is  important  that  the  i^eagents 
should  be  freshly  prepared  and  filtered,  that  other  bacteria  may  not 
obscure  the  picture,  and  that  all  the  apparatus  employed  should  be 
thoroughly  clean. 

A  fragment  of  thick,  opaque  sputum  is  to  be  taken  in  forceps,  placed 
on  a  cover-glass,  and  spread  into  a  thin  layer  by  means  of  a  second  cover- 
glass.  The  prepared  slide  is  then  to  be  passed  slowly  through  an  alcoholic 
flame,  or  that  of  a  Buusen  burtier,  till  the  layer  of  sputum  is  dried.  A  satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  of  methyl- violet  or  fuchsin  is  made  and  filtered,  and 
added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  filtered,  saturated  solution  of  auiline  oil  shaken  in 
water.  The  color  is  to  be  added  with  stirring  till  an  opalescent  film  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  mixture.  The  slide  containing  the  dried  sputum  is 
to  be  placed  in  or  on  this  staining  fluid,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  half  an 
hour  or  less,  the  application  of  warmth  hastening  the  process,  when  it  is 
removed,  and  the  specimen  is  decolorized  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  nitric 
acid  and  two  parts  of  water.  The  preparation  is  then  washed  m  water,  and 
may  be  examined  directly  in  water,  glycerin,  or,  after  dehydration  in 
alcohol,  in  oil  of  cloves.  The  tinted  bacilli  are  made  more  prominent  by 
a  secondary  staining,  for  a  minute  or  two,  of  the  red  (fuchsin)  preparation 

*  Berliner  klinisehe  Woehenschrift,  1882,  xlv.  679. 
^AUg.med.  OerUr. ZeUung,  1882,  zxzvii.  458. 
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in  a  oonoentrated  solutioD  of  methyl-blue,  the  violet  preparation  bein^ 
seoondarilj  stained  in  a  like  solution  of  aniline-brown.  If  the  prepa- 
ration is  to  be  permanently  preserved,  it  should  be  dehydrated  in  strong 
alcohol  after  washing  with  water,  and  it  may  then  be  treated  with  oil  oi 
doves  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

After  the  observer  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  tubercle 
bacilli  by  means  of  the  method  of  Ehrlich,  much  time  may  be  saved  by 
following  that  of  Baumgarten.^  The  cover-glass  bearing  the  dried  sputum 
is  placed  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  (two  drops  of  a  33 
per  cent,  solution  in  a  watch-glass  of  distilled  water)  till  the  layer  of 
sputum  becomes  transparent.  The  cover  is  then  placed  on  a  slide  moist- 
ened with  a  drop  of  water,  tapped  slightly,  and  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope. The  bacilli  are  readily  seen,  and  may  be  differentiated  from  other 
varieties  of  bacteria,  if  necessary,  by  again  drying  the  object  and  exam- 
ining  it  in  a  drop  of  a  dilute  watery  solution  of  aniline-violet  or  of  other 
preparations  of  aniline  used  for  staining  nuclei.  The  tubercle  bacilli 
remain  unstained,  while  putrefactive  bacteria  are  tinted. 

The  tubercular  products  of  the  invasion  of  the  body  by  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  are  r^arded  as  primary  or  secondary,  according  as  they  are 
present  at  that  part  of  the  body  which  directly  receives  the  organisms  or 
as  they  are  dependent  upon  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  parts  remote  from  • 
the  r^on  of  their  adnussion  and  immediate  effects.  This  differing  rela- 
tion is  also  expressed  by  the  terms  local  and  general  tuberculosis.  In 
the  former  the  bacilli  excite  the  growth  of  tubercle  only  at  a  given  part 
of  the  body.  Their  apparent  effects  may  be  wholly  limited  to  this 
region,  and  it  not  rarely  nappens  that  the  same  is  quite  distant  from  the 
clmnnels  through  which  the  bacilli  are  admitted.  A  general  tuberculosis 
occurs  when  the  latter  are  disseminated  over  the  body,  and  their  effects, 
especially  the  production  of  numerous  tubercles,  are  found  at  various 
parts.  The  dissemination  may  take  place  at  the  time  of  entrance,  or,  as 
is  more  commonly  the  case,  apparently  occurs  at  some  subsequent  period, 
the  immediate  disturbances  bemg  localized  at  a  given  portion  of  the  body. 
The  necessary  conditions  being  here  offered  for  the  propagation  of  the 
bacilli,  their  sudden  distribution  in  great  numbers  is  afterward  permitted 
when  &vorable  opportunities  arise  for  their  absorption.  Such  conditions 
are  present  when  the  local  tubercular  growths  extend  into  lymphatics  or 
blood-vessels.  The  frequency  with  which  scrofulous  glands  are  tuber- 
culous— ^that  is,  contain  miliary  tubercles — ^is  already  fully  recognized, 
and  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  essentially  regional.  These 
glands  become  affected  in  consequence  of  disturbances,  the  local  effects  of 
which  may  have  wholly  disappeared,  in  the  region  from  which  they  receive 
their  lymph.  The  cervical  glands  become  permanently  enlarged,  perhaps 
tuberculous,  in  connection  with  persistent  or  recurrent  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses in  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  the  bronchial  glands  from  similar  bron- 
chial or  pulmonary  affections,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  from  like  intes- 
tinal disturbances.  In  such  instances,  the  direct  reception  of  the  bacilli 
into  the  lymph-current  is  assumed  rather  than  demonstrated  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  absorption  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  in  the  glands. 

That  an  actual  growth  of  tubercles  from  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  lymph- 

^  OtrUraXMaU  jur  die  med.  WixAtmchaflen,  1882,  zzy.  433. 
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atics  may  take  place  has  long  been  known,  and  Ponfick  has  recently 
discovered  that  tubercles  may  be  found  growing  from  the  wall  of  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  possibility  of  the  direct  admission  into  the  lymph- 
current  of  the  infective  element  in  tuberculosis  is  thus  apparent,  and  its 
indirect  entrance  into  the  blood-current  is  equally  obvious.  That  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle  may  be  directly  received  into  the  blood-current  is 
likewise  evident  from  the  observations  of  Weigert,  who  found  tubercles 
growing  from  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  venous  as  well 
as  arterial.  This  discovery  of  a  tuberculosis  of  the  blood-vessels  was 
confirmed  by  Klebs,  who  had  found  a  tuberculosis  of  the  azygos  veins. 
The  occurrence  of  multiple  miliary  tubercles  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
especially  near  the  place  of  entrance  of  smaller  branches,  nas  been  asserted 
by  Mugge,^  although  appearances  similar  to  those  described  bv  him  may 
be  met  with,  due  simply  to  the  agglomeration  of  wliite  blood-corpuscles 
and  their  necrosis.  Such  a  condition  simulates  very  closely  the  miliary 
tubercle,  but  is  usually  analogous  to  the  appearances  figured  by  Virchow,* 
and  described  by  him  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  coagulation.  In  his 
observation  the  white  bodies  were  adherent  to  the  red  clots,  and  were 
with  them  drawn  from  the  pulmonary  artery. 

With  the  admission  into  the  body,  and  the  colonization  of  the  tubercular 
•  bacilli,  their  effects  may  either  be  progressive  until  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  occasioned,  or,  with  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  or 
a  possible  modification  of  their  noxious  properties,  recovery  may  ensue. 
The  history  of  scrofulous  glands,  as  well  as  that  of  circumscribed  pul- 
monary inflammation  in  scrofulous  persons,  both  presumably  of  a  tuber- 
culous nature,  show  that  the  effects  of  an  invasion  of  the  parasites  may 
be  overcome. 

The  regions  of  the  body  which  are  usually  the  seat  of  a  primary 
tnberculosis  are  unquestionably  the  respiratory  and  intestinal  tracts. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  regions,  the  one  most  frequently 
affected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  most  instances  the  inhaled  air 
carries  the  bacilli  or  their  spores,  or  both.  Their  constant  presence  in 
the  sputum  of  the  frequent  cases  of  tuberculous  phthisis  suggests  a  ready 
means  for  their  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  well  recognized  infec- 
tive qualities  of  the  sputum,  as  demonstrated  by  the  various  experiments 
before  the  bacillus  was  discovered,  demand  the  thorough  disinfection  of 
phthisical  sputa,  since  these  are  in  all  probability  the  chief  source  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  disease. 

The  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  in  like  manner  is  to  be  r^arded  in  the 
main  as  the  result  of  an  absorption  from  its  surface  of  the  specific  agent. 
An  obvious  direct  means  of  the  approach  of  the  bacilli  is  offered  in  the 
sputum,  which,  when  swallowed,  is  likely  to  retain  its  virulent  properties. 
The  frequent  coexistence  of  chronic  pulmonary  and  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis is  thus  most  readily  explained.  To  what  extent  the  presence  of 
the  bacilli  in  the  pearly  distemper  of  cattle  and  in  the  tuberculosis  of 
other  edible  domesticated  animals,  as  fowls  and  swine,  may  lead  to  an 
infection  of  the  intestinal  wall,  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  It  is 
not  yet  determined  at  what  temperatures  the  bacilli  are  destroyed, 
although  their  growth  takes  place  only  between  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  and 

*  Virchoufi  Archh,  1879,  Ixxvi.  243. 

^Die  OeUular  Pathohgie,  4te  AuflaRe,  1871,  184. 
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41°  C.  (105,8°  F.).  The  inoculation  of  pearly  masses  produoes  tubercu- 
losb  10  oertain  animals,  yet  the  effect  of  cooking  in  destroying  the  bacilli 
aud  their  spores  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance.  Aufrecht's* 
attempts  at  inoculating  rabbits  with  cooked  pearly  masses  proved  unsuo- 
oessiul.  Schottelius'  publishes  an  interesting  series  of  observations 
relating  to  the  prolonged  use  of  meat  from  cattle  affected  with  the 
pearly  distemper,  and  ^ows  that  after  a  period  of  years  no  disease  of  the 
nature  of  tuberculosis  occurred  among  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  indi- 
viduals included  in  the  families  concerned.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  this  n^ative  testimony,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evidence  on  the  other  side 
which  satisfactorily  determines  the  point  in  question — viz.  that  the  flesh 
of  animals  affected  with  pearly  distemper  produces  tuberculosis  in  the 
human  consumer. 

The  milk  from  cows  thus  diseased  has  likewise  been  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  the  frequency  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  among  children 
has  been  attributed  to  this  source.  Although  the  theoretical  possibility 
of  the  escape  of  the  bacilli  into  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  pearly  dis- 
temper is  obvious,  their  presence  in  such  milk  is  first  to  be  demonstrated 
under  conditions  which  necessitate  their  origin  from  the  animal.  If 
boUing  the  infective  material  for  three  minutes  destroys  its  virulence,  as 
elaim^  by  Aufrecht,  a  ready  means  is  offered  of  destroying  the  tubercle 
bacilli  wluch  may  be  present,  not  only  in  the  milk  from  animals  affected 
with  pearly  distemper,  but  in  all  milk  which  has  been  exposed  for  a  cer- 
tain time  to  an  atmosphere  which  may  contain  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 
In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  extreme  hygienic  precautions  are 
only  demanded  in  those  cases  where  such  a  congenital  or  acquired  basis 
(oonstitution)  is  present  as  facilitates  the  development  of  tuDerculosis. 


Morbid  Growths. 

In  a  system  of  practical  medicine  it  is  obviously  important  to  include 
under  the  head  oi  Morbid  Growths  not  only  what  is  spoken  of  by  the 
surgeon  as  a  tumor,  but  also  those  new  formations  of  tissue  which,  in  vir- 
tue of  their  nature,  seat,  manner  of  growth,  and  retrograde  changes,  pro- 
duce an  important  series  of  disturbances  in  the  physiological  processes  of 
the  individual.  The  surgeon  deals  essentially  with  the  swelling,  which, 
producing  irr^ularities  in  the  outline  of  the  accessible  surfaces  of  the 
Dody,  is  r^arded  as  an  excrescence  or  outgrowth.  It  is  important  for 
him  to  realize  the  nature  of  this  swelling,  that  he  may  follow  a  different 
treatment  for  the  abscess,  the  wen,  the  watery  accumulation,  or  the  flashy 
mass.  The  last  is  the  tumor  in  the  limited  sense ;  it  is  the  growth  which, 
though  called  morbid,  becomes  so  only  in  consequence  of  its  presence 
being  associated  with  symptoms  whose  existence  and  persistence  mterfere 
with  the  well-being  of  the  possessor. 

The  physician,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  concerned  with  the  tumor  as  a 
growth  than  as  a  swelling.  The  latter  element  in  deeply-seated  portions 
of  the  body  may  not  be  brought  to  his  attention.  The  growth  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  productive  of  certain  symptoms  more 
or  less  serious,  among  which  swelling  is  least  obvious.     The  morbid 

^  Op.  dL,  51.  *  Virehou^s  Arehiv,  1883,  xci.  129. 
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growth  to  him  becomes  prominent  as  it  displaces  or  replaces  normal 
tissues  by  those  newly  formed,  which  may  or  may  not  be  normal  to  the 
part  in  which  the  growth  is  situated.  His  tumor  is  therefore  a  morbid 
growth,  a  new  formation,  a  neoplasm  or  pseudoplasm,  rather  than  a 
swelling,  a  bunch,  or  an  excrescence. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  general  pathology  of  morbid  growth*?  the 
first  question  which  suggests  itself  relates  to  the  method  of  origin  of  the 
tumor.  The  tendency  of  the  present  seeks  for  a  local  cause,  and  the 
most  recent  theory,  that  of  Cohnheim,  demands  an  accumulation  of  dor- 
mant embryonal  cells  as  such  a  cause.  Cohnheim  supports  tliis  view  by  the 
experiments  of  Zahn  and  Leopold,  which  show  that  foetal  cartilage  trans- 
planted into  the  tissues  of  a  mature  animal  may  grow  so  rapidly  as  to 
present  the  characteristics  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor,  while  tissues  trans- 
ferred from  the  animal  after  birth  do  not  increase  in  size,  but  are  usually 
absorbed. 

As  the  active  elements  of  the  growth  are  cells,  and  all  cells  admissibly 
arise  from  pre-existing  cells,  it  follows  that  the  primitive  cells  of  a  tumor 
are  derived  from  those  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  or 
are  introduced  from  without.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  inoculation  of  tumors,  the  transplantation  of  living 
fragments  of  the  latter  to  the  living  tissues  of  a  healthy  individual,  fof 
the  sake  of  producing  a  tumor,  but  hitherto  almost  invariably  without 
success.  The  alternative  remains  that  the  embryonal  cells  are  those 
whose  derivatives  are  present  in,  and  form  the  essential  element  of,  the 
morbid  growth.  All  tumors  may  thus  be  said  to  have  an  embryonal 
origin.  As  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum  eventually  results  in  the 
production  of  normal  tissues  and  groups  of  tissues  whose  structure  and 
function  are  wholly  different,  so  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
abnormal  groupings  of  tissue  with  corresponding  irregular  manifestations 
of  fimction  is  obvious. 

The  cells  of  the  part  from  which  a  tumor  arises  may  be  regarded  as 
indifferent,  those  whose  limitations  of  growth,  like  the  early  embryonal 
cells,  are  only  determined  by  the  changes  they  undergo,  or  their  limits 
of  growth  may  be  already  defined  in  kind,  and  their  like  be  produced  in 
the  formation  of  the  tumor.  The  origin  of  a  tumor  thus  presupposes 
the  existence  of  such  indifferent  cells,  or  the  presence  of  those  whose 
limit  of  transformation  has  already  been  reached.  The  leucocytes  of  the 
body,  whether  found  as  white  blood-corpuscles  or  lymph-corpuscles,  or 
as  the  wandering  cells  of  connective  tissue,  are,  as  Virchow  has  indicated, 
such  indifferent  cells.  Always  present  and  apparently  transitory,  what 
they  are  to  become  can  only  be  determined  from  their  condition  and  sur- 
roundings at  the  time  of  observation.  Although  their  actual  transformation 
into  the  various  cells  of  a  more  permanent  type  is  merely  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence in  the  growth  of  tumors,  the  evidence  presented  by  Ziegler  ^  leads 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  their  presence  is  necessary  to  the  new 
formation  of  tissues  whose  growth  is  the  result  of  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. These  tissues  may  occur  under  such  restrictions  as  permit  them  to 
be  classified  as  tumors,  and  the  granulomata,  or  tumors  whose  tissue 
resembles  that  of  the  granulations  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound,  repre- 
sent a  well  defined  group  in  structure  as  well  as  method  of  origin. 

»  Op.  ciL,  150. 
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The  production  of  the  oells  of  a  tiimor  from  indifferent  cells  is  at 
present  an  assumption,  based  upon  the  frequent  presence  of  the  latter 
within  tumors  and  in  their  vicinity ;  and  the  obvious  objection  arises 
that  even  if  the  presence  of  these  cells  is  admitted  as  indispensable,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  they  are  directly  transformed  into  the  more  charac- 
teristic cells  of  the  tumor.  That  they  may  serve  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  amoeboid  oells  of  certain  tumors  is  suggested  by  the  existence  of  both 
in  morbid  c;powthfl,  and  the  well-known  property  of  amoeboid  corpuscles 
to  take  in  formed  material,  even  cells,  from  without. 

The  origin  of  tumors  from  cells  whose  limits  of  growth  are  already 
defined  is  rendered  probable  from  the  absence,  entire  or  in  great  part,  of 
indifferent  cells  from  certain  tumors,  and  the  direct  continuity  of  the  latter 
with  a  similar  normal  tissue  of  the  body.  Various  tumors  show  such  an 
intimate  relation,  and  there  is  no  sharply  defined  border-line  between  the 
normal  tissue  and  that  which  represents  the  tumor.  The  occasional 
presence  of  islets  of  well  characterized  tissue  at  points  more  or  less 
remote  frt)m  the  normal  position  of  such  tissue  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  suggests  a  feasible  source  for  an  eventual  tumor.  Virchow 
long  ago  called  attention  to  isolated  nodules  of  cartilage  within  bones  in 
the  vicinity  of  epiphyseal  cartilages,  probably  detached  from  the  latter, 
wLich  mignt  serve  as  the  origin  of  a  cartilaginous  tumor  in  this  region. 
This  inclusion  of  tissue  is  also  suggested  by  the  frequency  of  certain 
tumors  in  certain  r^ions  where  the  developmental  conditions  are  favor- 
able. Liicke  ^  mentions  the  frequency  of  dermoid  cysts  near  the  median 
line  of  the  head,  the  vicinity  of  the  eye,  and  the  side  of  the  neck.  Such 
regions  are  those  where  fissures  exist  during  foetal  life,  with  normal  invo- 
lutions of  the  outer  germinal  layer ;  which  involutions  may  become  irreg- 
ular, and  eventually  included  or  shut  in,  as  the  fissures  become  closed.  A 
simUar  explanation  is  offered  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cartilaginous 
tumors  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  being  thought  probable  that  bits  of 
embryonal  cartilage,  during  the  formation  of  the  ear,  become  included  in 
the  salivary  glands. 

In  like  manner,  Cohnheim  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of  certain 
epithelial  tumors  at  the  orifices  of  the  body — ^the  cervix  uteri  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  tracheal  bifurcation — not  through  the  exposure  of  these 
parts  to  injury,  but  because  they  are  r^ons  in  which  embiyonal 
irregularities  of  development  are  Ukely  to  arise. 

That  congenital,  local  peculiarities  are  an  important  element  in  the 
origin  of  tumors  has  already  been  strongly  advocated  by  Virchow.  Not 
only  are  children  bom  with  tumors,  but  instances  of  growths  eventually 
arising  from  birth-marks,  and  the  occurrence  of  certain  tumors  in  the 
same  locality  in  successive  generations  of  the  same  family,  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar. 

Although  certain  tumors  are  admitted  to  be  due  to  congenital  peculiar- 
ities of  tissue,  and  even  to  represent  atypical  growths  from  embryonal  tis- 
sue, the  theory  of  such  an  embryonal  origin  for  all  tumors  seems  unneces- 
sary. The  resemblance  in  symptoms  as  well  as  in  appearance,  and  even  in 
structure,  of  certain  tumors  to  inflammatory  products,  and  their  frequent 
association  with  these,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  an  irritant  as  an  exciting 
cause  for  the  tumor,  even  in  the  absence  of  local  peculiarities  of  tissue. 

'  Voikmann^M  Sammlung  Hinischer  Vortrdge^  xcvii.  819. 
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It  is  obvious  that  were  the  embryonal  theory  of  origin,  as  extended  by 
Cohnheim,  universally  applicable,  the  growth  demands  something  more 
than  a  focus  of  embryonal  cells.  An  immediate  cause  for  their  growth 
after  a  dormant  period,  extending  even  into  old  age,  is  required.  Cohn- 
heim finds  such  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood.  He  attributes  the  devel- 
opment or  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  to  this  feature,  and  supports  his 
view  by  the  usual  appearance  of  exostoses  when  the  skeleton  is  at  its 
period  of  most  vigorous  growth,  and  of  dermoid  cysts  at  a  time  when  the 
formation  of  the  beard  indicates  active  developmental  conditions  in  the 
outer  germinal  layer. 

The  growth  of  ovarian  cystomata  at  and  afl«r  puberty,  and  of  these 
and  mammary  tumors  during  pr^nancy,  are  also  explained  on  the  ground 
of  a  more  abundant  supply  of  blood  at  such  periods.  He  and  others  find 
in  physiological  conditions  a  source  for  the  abundant  blood-supply — ^that 
is,  the  efficient  nutrition  for  the  growth  of  a  tumor.  The  necessity  of 
sufficient  nutrition  in  the  development  of  tumors  is  universally  admitted, 
and  its  source  may  be  looked  for  in  pathological  as  well  as  physiological 
conditions. 

The  existence  of  an  uritant  of  some  sort  often  seems  probable,  and, 
although  its  absence  is  more  frequently  determmed  than  its  presence,  it 
is  obvious  that  when  present  it  may  be  overlooked.  Although  traumatic 
irritants  of  considerable  mechanical  severity  exist  in  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  tumors,  their  occasional  influence  in  the  production  of  morbid 
growths  is  not  to  be  denied.  Their  action  may  be  explained  as  producing 
a  congestion  or  as  enfeebling  the  opposition  of  physiological  tissues  to 
pathological  growths.  The  importance  of  an  irritant  as  the  exciting 
cause,  however  its  action  may  take  place,  is  supported  not  only  by  the 
sequence  of  injuries  and  tumors,  but  also  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
tumors  in  parts  exposed  to  injury  and  irritation.  Such  exposure  may 
result  from  position,  structure,  or  function.  The  orifices  and  prominences 
of  the  body,  the  retained  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal,  are  notoriously 
liable  seats  of  tumors.  Soft,  friable,  and  slightly  resistant  structures,  like 
mucous  membranes,  are  not  only  the  frequent  place  of  origin  of  tumors, 
but  the  most  exposed  parts  of  such  structures  are  oflenest  affected.'  The 
exposure  resulting  from  function  is  manifest  by  the  relation  presented  by 
the  periods  of  greatest  functional  activity  of  the  growth  of  tumors  in  sudi 
organs  as  the  mammary  gland,  uterus,  and  ovaries. 

The  importance  of  an  irritant  is  still  further  suggested  by  the  associa- 
tion of  tumors  with  inflammation.  The  growth  of  tubercles  and  cancer 
from  serous  membranes  is  frequently  accompanied  by  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  latter ;  fibrous  tumors  and  chronic  interstitial  inflammations 
often  coexist,  while  elephantiasis  is  usually  preceded  by  recurrent,  erysip- 
elatous inflammation  oi  the  skin. 

The  recent  discovery  of  infective  organisms  as  an  exciting  cause  for 
many  of  the  members  of  an  entire  group  of  tumors,  the  granulomata,  has 
resulted  in  making  prominent  the  etiological  rather  than  the  structural 
features  of  the  tumors  concerned. 

Local  peculiarities  of  tissue,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  are  thus 
regarded  as  representing  the  beginnings  of  the  growth.  With  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  cells  their  transformation  may  take  place  or  a  change 
in  their  grouping  may  arise.     The  essential  condition  in  the  production 
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of  the  morbid  growth  is  that  the  formation  of  the  cells  should  take  place 
at  an  abnormal  time  or  place  and  should  progress  in  a  normal  or  abnor- 
mal manner. 

The  growth  takes  place  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  in  one  or  another 
direction  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor  and  its  seat.  The  more 
closelj  the  tumor  resembles  the  normal  structures  of  the  body,  the  slower 
is  its  growth ;  the  more  it  differs  in  composition,  the  more  rapid  b  its 
progress.  This  difference  may  arise  from  a  predominance  of  cells  over 
intercellular  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sarcoma,  or  it  may  result 
from  an  atypical  combination  of  tissues,  as  seen  in  the  development  of 
epithelium  and  connective  tissue  in  cancer. 

The  seat  of  the  tumor  is  of  importance  mainly  on  account  of  the  vascular 
supply  of  a  part  and  the  more  spongy  or  yielding  nature  of  certain 
n^ons.  That  the  more  abundant  the  nutrition  of  certain  r^ions  of  the 
b(3y,  the  more  favorable  the  opportunities  for  growth,  may  be  admitted 
without  question.  The  spongy  nature  of  tissues  implies  a  predominance 
of  cavities  over  solid  constituents.  These  cavities  are  lined  by  surfaces 
which  represent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  walls  of  lymph-spaces,  on  the 
other  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  mucous  or 
cutaneous  surfaces  and  the  pulmonary  surface.  The  rapidity  of  growth 
in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance  is  amply  shown  m  the  projection 
of  tumors  above  the  surface  of  serous  membranes  and  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  Amgoid  excrescences  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  growth  of  tumors  extends  in  all  directions,  but  a  distinction  has 
long  been  drawn  between  the  concentric  or  interstitial  manner  of  growth 
and  the  excentric  or  infiltrating  form.  This  distinction  is  based  upon 
the  presence  of  a  sharply  defined  limitation  of  pathological  and  normal 
tissues  or  upon  the  absence  of  such  a  limitation.  Such  a  distinction  is 
merely  of  relative  importance,  as  certain  tumors  may  grow  in  both 
way&  This  is  best  observed  in  those  bulging  superficial  tumors  whose 
base  is  insularly  extended  into  the  continuous  healthy  tissues. 

The  concentric  variety  of  growth  includes  those  tumors  which  have 
commonly  been  described  as  encapsulated,  and  which  are  capable  of 
ready  enucleation  from  their  surroundings  in  virtue  of  a  thin  layer  of 
loose  connective  tissue  lying  between  the  tumor  and  the  contiguous 
tissue.  Such  a  capsule  represents  the  matrix,  the  pia  mater,  in  which  lie 
the  blood-vessels  going  to  and  coming  from  the  tumor,  and  is  often 
nothing  else  than  the  distended  and  hyperplastic  fibrous  tissue  remaining 
after  the  absorption  of  the  muscular  fibres  or  gland-cells  from  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  morbid  growth. 

The  excentric,  peripheral,  or  infiltrating  extension  of  the  tumor  takes 
place  when  the  surrounding  parts  are  invaded  by  the  active  elements  of 
which  the  tumor  is  composed.  The  amoeboid  property  of  the  cells  of 
certain  tumors  is  well  known,  and  the  possibility  is  admissible  that  the 
indifferent  cells  of  the  body,  so  often  accumulated  at  the  periphery  of 
the  growth,  become  impregnated  with  a  formative  function  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  tumor.  Such  amoeboid  and  wandering  cells  represent  a 
means  through  which  the  growth  of  the  tumor  may  b«x)me  extended  in 
its  vicinity  as  well  as  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  body. 

The  extension  in  the  vicinity  may  be  continuous  or  the  reverse, 
the  latter  through  the  formation  of  secondary  nodules,  which  may  event>- 
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ually  become  fused  with  the  primary  mass.  The  continuous  growth 
takes  plaoe^  as  has  been  more  particularly  shown  by  Koster,  along  the 
lymph-channels  surrounding  the  tumor,  which  may  become  filled,  dis- 
tended, and  eventually  obliterated  by  projections  from  the  neoplasm. 
Both  methods  of  peripheral  growth,  by  secondary  nodules  and  continu- 
ous extension,  represent  an  infection  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  especially 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  cells  through  which  the  increase  is  accomplished 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  pre-existing  cells  of  the  part.  Not  only 
does  the  extension  take  place  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  about  the 
tumor,  but  blood-spaces  as  well  as  lyrapn-spaces  may  be  invaded. 
Thrombi  are  then  found  whose  structure  is  frequently  that  of  the 
tumor,  and  whose  connection  with  the  same  is  direct  through  the  per- 
forated wall  of  the  vessel.  These  features  in  the  growth  of  tumors  lead 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  multiple  tumors 
appear  in  remote  parts  of  the  body  after  a  single  tumor  ms  appeared 
in  a  given  locality,  and  after  the  removal  of  such  a  primitive  growth. 

Tlie  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  tumors  is  now  so 
obvious  that  one  is  inclined  to  forget  that  the  presence  of  numerous 
tumors  at  various  parts  of  the  body  was  at  one  time  r^arded  as  evidence 
of  the  constitutional  or  dyscrasic  nature  of  the  morbid  growth.  Such  a 
multiplicity  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  blood  was  charged  with  the  con- 
stituents of  the  tumor,  which  were  deposited  at  various  parts  of  the 
body. 

Although  certain  multiple  tumors  may  be  present  in  different  local- 
ities without  an  apparent  relation  between  an  antecedent  and  a  subsequent 
growth,  such  tumors  are  usually  limited  to  certain  systems  of  the  body. 
Multiple  bony  tumors  are  found  growing  from  bones,  fibrous  and  warty 
tumors  from  the  skin,  and  fibro-myomata  from  the  uterus.  Cohnheim's 
theory  of  the  embryonal  origin  of  tumors  may  seem  applicable  in  such 
cases,  but  the  frequent  association  of  the  osteomata  with  chronic  inflam- 
matory conditions,  of  cutaneous  warts  and  fibrous  tumors  with  local  irri- 
tative processes,  makes  such  a  hypothesis  unnecessary. 

Those  tumors  whose  multiplicity  is  of  the  greatest  clinical  importance 
are  the  rapidly  growing  forms  terminating  fatally.  Such  are  those  which 
reappear  in  the  scar  after  the  removal  of  a  cancer,  or  in  the  adjoining  chain 
of  lymphatic  glands  or  at  remote  parts  of  the  body.  The  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  presence,  and  of  the  generalization,  recurrence,  or 
metastasis  of  tumors,  is  derived  from  what  has  already  been  stated  with 
reference  to  the  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  latter. 

It  is  well  known  from  experiments  on  animals  that  various  living, 
normal  tissues  when  transplanted  to  remote  parts  of  the  same  individual 
or  to  other  individuals  may  continue  to  grow.  Cohnheim  claims,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  tissues  of  the  adult  and  the  foetus,  where  the  genesis  of  tumors 
is  concerned.  This  observer,  in  connection  with  Maas,^  has  found  that 
the  transplanted  material  (periosteum),  although  growing  for  a  while,  dis- 
appears at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  and  it  is  asserted  that  fragments  of 
tumors,  when  transferred,  suffer  a  similar  fate.     Wile,*  on  the  contrary,. 

»  Vtrehovfa  Arekiv,  1877,  Ixx.  161. 

*  The  PaihogtnesU  of  Secondary  Tumors^  reprint  firom  Philadelphia  Med,  TVmes,  July, 
Aag.,  and  Sept.,  1882. 
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who  has  experimented  with  referenoe  to  the  fate  of  transplanted  tissues 
and  portions  of  tumors,  reports  that  one  hundred  days  after  the  transfer 
of  periosteum  the  lung  was  found  to  contain  several  centres  of  ossification. 
He  r^ards  the  latter  as  proceeding  from  the  fragments  of  periosteiun 
introduced  into  the  jugular  vein,  and  his  results  thus  widely  difier  from 
those  of  Cohnheim. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  to  excite  the  growth  of  transplanted  bits  from 
tumors,  most  of  them  have  terminated  unsuccessfully.  Although  a  tempo- 
rary groMTth  of  fragments  of  tumors  has  taken  place  after  transplantation, 
their  ev^entual  disappearance  has  usually  occurred.  Cohnheim  layS  stress 
upon  this  fact  in  connection  with  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  tumors.  He 
considers  that  the  fr^ments  of  tissue  and  tumors  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  foreign  particles  to  withstand  the  metamorphosis 
of  physiological  tissues.  If  this  opposition  is  neutralized,  the  existing 
germs  of  timiors  become  capable  of  development.  ^Wile,  however,  found 
that  eight  weeks  afl«r  the  introduction  of  a  bit  of  cancer  into  the  lung  of 
an  animal  the  fragment  had  increased  nearly  twice  in  size.  He  also  refers 
to  the  positive  experiments  of  Newinsky,  ^  who  transplanted  a  bit  of  can- 
cer from  a  dog  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  another,  young  dog,  and  found, 
after  five  months,  not  only  an  ulcerating  cutaneous  cancer  at  tlie  place  of 
inoculation,  but  also  a  metastatic  nodule  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  in  an 
axillary  lymphatic  gland. 

For  the  present  consideration  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  fragments 
of  normal  (foetal)  tissues,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Zahn  and  Leo- 
pold, when  introduced  into  the  organs  of  animals,  may  become  enlarged. 
It  is  also  certain  that  bits  of  tumors,  after  their  introduction  into 
the  tL^ues  and  organs  of  animals,  have  become  increased  in  size.  Wliat 
their  eventual  fate  might  have  been  does  not  appear ;  and  herein  lies  the 
weak  point  of  the  experiments  with  reference  to  the  production  of  sec- 
ondary tumors.  For  such  experiments  to  be  regarded  as  crucial  it  is 
necessary  that  a  large  number  of  previously  healthy  animals,  after  inoc- 
nlation  with  fitigments  of  morbid  growths,  should  present  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  well  characterized  tumors  whose  structure  should  be 
like  that  of  the  particles  introduced. 

The  experiments  above  referred  to  are  of  value  in  confirming  the  views 
concerning  the  generalization  of  tumors  which  have  been  generally  admit- 
ted since  v  irchow's  discoveries  with  r^ard  to  the  phenomena  of  embo- 
lism. 

Tumors  are  said  to  become  generalized  when  they  appear  not  only  in 
various  systems  of  the  body,  but  in  various  organs  and  tissues.  They 
are  found  usually  in  considerable  numbers,  and  with  such  differences  in 
size,  shape,  and  appearance  &s  to  indicate  different  ages.  Such  tumors 
are  regarded  as  an^g  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  common  source. 
This  source  is  called  the  primitive  or  primary  tumor,  and  its  derivatives 
the  secondary  tumors.  The  latter  are  usually  considered  as  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  former,  although  their  relation  may  be  that  of  several 
successive  generations. 

The  primitive  tumor  in  its  growth  may  extend  into  lymphatics  and 
blood-v^sels,  as  has  already  been  suggested.     Such  an  extension  may  be 

^  AUgtm.  medidfiMche  OeTUral-ZeUung,  1876,  Izxi.  875. 
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SO  little  obvious  when  the  tumor  is  removed  by  the  surgeon  that  all 
diseased  tissues  are  apparently  separated  from  the  body.  A  recurrence 
of  the  tumor  is  said  to  take  place  when  the  growth  returns  in  the 
cicatrix,  frequently  in  a  multiple  form.  The  explanation  of  such 
a  recurrence  is  based  upon  the  probable  presence,  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  of  fragments  of  the  tumor  within  the  tissues  forming  the 
I^ise  and  edges  of  the  wound.  During  and  after  the  healing  of  the 
wound  their  growth  is  supposed  to  continue  till  they  become  appar- 
ent as  small  tumors.  The  progress  of  these  recurrent  tumors  is  at 
times  extremely  rapid,  and  tney  may  attain  a  considerable  size  in  the 
course*  of  a  few  weeks.  Such  nodules  are  secondary  in  point  of  time, 
although  they  were  actually  a  part  of  the  primary  growth. 

Secondary  nodules  in  descent  as  well  as  tmie  are  those  which  appear 
at  distant  parts,  often  aft«r  the  discoveir  of  the  primary  tumor.  Such 
nodules  are  regarded  ^as  resulting  from  tiie  transfer  of  particles  of  vari- 
(»us  size  from  the  primitive  growth,  either  through  the  l)anph-vessel8 
or  blood-vessels.  If  the  invasion  of  the  body  takes  place  through  the 
former,  the  fragments  may  be  floated  along  to  the  nearest  lymphatic 
gland,  where  it  remains  when  too  large  to  pass  through.  If  it  retains 
the  capacity  of  growth  or  of  stimulating  a  like  growth,  there  results  a 
more  or  less  complete  transformation  of  the  gland  into  a  morbid  tissue 
like  that  from  which  the  fragments  came.  Adjoining  lymph-glands  may 
become  infected  from  the  first,  until  eventually  an  entire  series  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  transformed  into  morbid  growths.  A  like 
invasion  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  take  place  through  a  continu- 
ous extension  along  the  lymph-vessels;  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find 
the  sub-pleural  or  sub-peritoneal  lymphatics  as  an  elevated  meshwork  in 
consequence  of  the  neoplastic  growth  within  them.  Such  a  method  of 
extension  may  take  place  when  a  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  liver  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  cancer  of  the  pleura,  the  intervening  lymphatics  of  the  dia- 
phragm offering  a  direct  ana  continuous  communication. 

With  the  outcropping  of  a  tumor  upon  a  serous  surface  the  possibility 
of  the  detachment  of  particles  is  at  nand.  These  may  become  trans- 
planted to  the  opposed  serous  surface  or  may  be  transferred  to  the  most 
dependent  parts,  and  there  serve  as  seed  for  subsequent  growth. 

The  probability  of  the  embolic  nature  of  many  secondary  tumors 
was  early  suggested  in  the  history  of  embolism.  Eapidly  growing 
tumors  were  known  to  be  capable  of  perforating  the  walls  of  adjacent 
blood-vessels,  especially  veins,  and  to  continue  growing  along  the 
course  of  such  vessels.  The  possibility  of  the  detachment  of  portions 
of  these  tumors  and  their  transfer  along  the  course  of  the  circulation 
was  an  inevitable  inference  from  the  results  of  experimentation  with 
foreign  bodies.  Cancerous  emboli  were  thus  recognized  as  a  possible 
variety,  and  their  distribution  was  subject  to  the-  same  laws  as  those 
governing  emboli  otherwise  constituted.  Multiple  nodules  were  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lungs  in  connection  with  tumors  growing  into  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  while  multiple  nodules  in  the  liver  were  usually  asso- 
ciated with  tumors  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  or  other  regions  whose 
vessels  formed  a  part  of  the  portal  circulation.  The  readiness  with  which 
portions  may  be  detached  aft;er  death  from  the  soft  masses  projecting  into 
the  interior  of  veins  suggests  the  ease  with  which  particles  may  be  sep- 
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anted  during  life.  The  experimeuts  already  referred  to  show  that  iso- 
lated fragments  of  tissue  serving  as  emboli  may  grow  in  the  place  of 
their  reception,  and  it  is  presumable  that  the  resulting  gro^\'th  takes  place 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  prevailing  at  the  place  from  which  the 
embolus  started.  The  question  whether  the  secondary  tumor  arises  from 
the  reproduction  of  elements  transferred  fi*om  the  primitive  disease,  or 
whether  these  excite  a  characteristic,  specific  growth  of  the  cells  in  the  place 
of  their  retention,  may  still  be  regarded  as  open.  The  experiments  favor 
the  former  view,  and  they  alone  are  capable  of  satisfactorily  determining 
the  point  in  question. 

Tne  secondary  nodules,  whatever  may  be  their  method  of  origin,  pre- 
sent the  peculiarities  of  the  primitive  growth.  If  the  cells  of  the  latter 
are  pigmented,  those  of  the  former  show  the  same  peculiarity.  If  the 
structure  of  the  primitive  tumor  contains  bone,  cartilage,  or  squamous 
epithelium,  the  secondary  growths  show  like  character,  though  they 
may  be  present  in  the  heart  or  other  organs  where  such  tissues  are  not 
present  as  normal  constituents.  So  constant  and  characteristic  is  this  fea- 
ture that  the  sti-ucture  of  the  tumor  is  usually  as  well  displayed  in  the 
examination  of  the  secondary  as  of  the  primitive  nodule.  Indeed,  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  growth  may  be  more  characteristically  shown 
in  the  former  in  those  instances  where  the  primitive  tumor  has  undergone 
degenerative  changes  obscuring  its  histological  features. 

The  tissues  of  the  tumor  are  subject  to  the  various  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body.  Their  growth  is  attended  with 
a  multiplication  of  cells  and  a  formation  of  intercellular  substance. 
Tumors  whose  growth  is  the  most  rapid  are  those  whose  blood-vessels  are 
the  most  numerous  and  whose  relation  to  the  cells  is  most  intimate.  The 
slower  the  advance  of  the  tumor,  the  more  permanent  is  it  likely  to 
become,  while  the  more  rapid  the  progress,  the  more  transitory  are  its 
elements.  The  growth  may  continue,  and  yet  the  actual  size  of  the  tumor 
may  diminish  through  the  absorption  of  its  d^^erated  parts.  The  cells 
of  the  neoplasm  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  or  they  may  become 
comified.  They  may  undergo  the  mucous  metamorphosis  or  the  amyloid 
and  a)lloid  d^nerations.  They  may  take  up  pigment  or  they  may  pro- 
duce the  same.  The  intercellular  substance  varies  in  its  character  as  does 
that  of  normal  tissues.  It  may  be  slimy,  homogeneous,  or  fibrillated.  It 
may  contain  mucin,  chondrin,  or  gelatin,  and  may  be  infiltrated  with  cal- 
careous salts.  Limited  necroses  with  characteristic  cheesy  appearances  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

Tumors  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory  processes,  indicated  by 
suppuration  and  fever,  which  may  result  in  abscess  or  gangrene,  or  their 
progress  may  terminate  in  the  production  of  scars.  Ulceration  may 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  an  inflammatory  process  to  the 
surface,  or  it  may  result  in  the  course  of  the  degenerative  softening  of  a 
tumor.  In  both  cases  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  is  involved  and 
destroyed,  and  the  interior  of  the  tumor  being  exposed  putrefactive  pro- 
cesses, with  fistulas  and  sinuses,  arise,  the  latter  favoring  the  retention  of 
the  product  and  the  persistence  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

Tumors  are  always  pathological,  but  the  resulting  disturbances  vary 
within  wide  limits  and  are  often  of  a  complex  character.  The  familiar 
distinction  between  benignant  and  malignant  tumors  is   based  chiefly 
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upon  this  variance  in  the  nature  of  the  disturbances.  Those  are  benig- 
nant which  closely  resemble  the  normal  structures  of  the  body,  increase 
but  slowly,  and,  if  they  attain  a  large  size,  produce  mainly  mechanical 
disturbances.  They  may  prove  serious,  even  fatal,  if  so  seated  as  to 
interfere  with  the  fimction  of  important  parts  of  the  body.  Very  large 
and  heavy  tumors  may  prove  burdensome  solely  on  account  of  their 
weight,  while  others  of  similar  character,  elsewhere  seated,  may  interfere 
with  respiration  or  circulation,  and  eventually  with  nutrition.  Tumors 
in  exposed  situations  may  become  important  only  in  virtue  of  their 
liability  to  injury,  while  others  impede  the  fiinction  of  a  part  or  an 
organ  by  pressure  upon  its  nerves  and  vessels  or  by  obstructing  its 
ducts. 

The  malignant  tumors,  on  the  contrary,  difPer  in  their  structure 
from  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body.  Their  gro^vth  is  rapid  and 
infiltrating  rather  than  slow  and  concentric.  Such  tumors  usually 
have  a  predominance  of  cells  and  thin  walled  blood-vessels.  The 
former  may  be  little  else  than  nuclei  enveloped  in  an  easily  destruc- 
tible protoplasm,  or  they  may  be  composed  of  multi-nucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm,  and  are  then  known  as  giant-cells.  The  most  malig* 
nant  tumors  are  those  which  tend  to  become  generalized  as  well  as  to 
spread  locally.  They  recur  locally,  and  appear  in  the  nearest  lymph- 
glands  and  at  remote  parts  of  the  body.  The  disturbances  produced 
by  the  malignant  tumors  depend  less  upon  their  mechanical  relations 
than  upon  their  tendency  to  destroy  tissues  and  disturb  functions.  With 
their  presence  and  progress  in  vital  organs  there  is  associated,  from  their 
manner  of  growth,  a  destruction  of  the  cells  of  such  organs,  as  the  kid- 
neys and  liver,  the  lungs  and  heart.  When  they  are  seated  in  the 
spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  a  disturbance  in  the  blood-making  process 
must  be  associated.  Their  occurrence  in  the  alimentary  canal  opposes 
the  admission,  digestion,  and  expulsion  of  its  contents,  and  pro- 
duces disturbances  varying  as  to  the  seat  and  peculiarities  of  the  tumor. 
The  progress  of  the  malignant  tumor  is  often  associated  with  ulcera- 
tion, watery  discharges,  and  hemorrhage.  The  frequent  coexistence  of 
emaciation,  weakness,  anaemia,  and  a  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  skin 
forms  a  group  of  disturbances  which,  included  under  the  name  "cachexia/' 
have  long  been  prominent  as  significant  of  malignant  tumors.  At  the 
present  day  this  cachexia  is  regarded  rather  as  the  result  than  the  cause 
of  the  tumor,  whereas  formerly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

The  modern  classification  of  tumors  is  based  chiefly  on  their  structure, 
in  part  upon  their  method  of  origin,  and  in  part  upon  their  cause. 

With  the  observation  of  the  similarity  of  appearances  in  the  flesh  of 
which  the  external  and  internal  neoplasms  are  composed,  the  suggestion 
readily  presented  itself  to  regard  the  external  tumors  and  the  internal 
growths  as  similar  in  character.  External  forms,  physical  characteristics, 
clinical  peculiarities,  all  proved  insufficient  as  a  means  of  identifying  the 
two,  and  the  step  was  a  short  one  which  led  to  the  minute  study  of  the 
flesh  of  the  tumor  and  a  comparison  of  its  resemblances  and  differences. 
This  comparison  obviously  included  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
peculiarities  of  normal  tissues.  As  histological  studies  advanced,  so  did 
the  pursuit  of  pathological  histology,  and  the  tumors  which  were  once 
designated  as  encephaloid,  mastoid,  pancreatoid,  or  nephroid,  from  real 
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or  &Dcied  resemblances  to  certain  oi^ans  of  the  bodj^  became  analyzed 
into  their  microscopic  rather  than  macroscopic  characteristics. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  moaem  classification  of  morbid 
CTo^vths  owes  its  foundation  and  a  large  part  of  its  superstructure  to 
Vlrchow,  whose  classic  work,  Die  Krankhafien  GescItwiUste,  showed  the 
direction  which  future  investigators  were  to  pursue  and  the  nature  of 
the  discoveries  likely  to  result. 

The  tumor  represents  the  result  of  the  growth  of  a  tissue  or  tissues 
which  are  like  or  resemble  those  which  form  the  normal  constituents  of  the 
body.  Although  a  new  formation  is  present,  it  is  composed  of  tissues  lying 
within  the  possibilities  of  the  individual.  A  new  formation  of  feathers, 
as  Virchow  suggests,  is  beyond  the  productive  powers  of  human  tissues, 
though  within  those  of  feathered  animals.  A  goose  can  produce  a  tumor 
containing  feathers,  not  one  in  which  hairs  are  found;  in  the  human 
species  tumors  containing  hairs  may  occur,  not  those,  however,  in  which 
feathers  are  present.  Although  the  cells  of  the  tumors  of  man  may 
deviate  in  their  appearances  from  the  cells  of  normal  tissues,  this  devia- 
tion is  never  so  extreme  that  their  analogue  cannot  be  met  with  in  some 
part  of  the  body. 

As  the  normal  tissues  originate  from  pre-existing  tissues,  so  the  patho- 
logical tissues  of  the  tumor  grow  only  trom  the  antecedent  tissues.  The 
matrix  from  which  the  tumor  arises  is  k  normal  tissue.  There  is  pro- 
duced from  it,  as  a  neoplasm,  either  a  tissue  which  follows  the  type  of  the 
maternal  tissue,  a  homologous  tumor,  or  one  which  deviates  in  type  from 
that  of  the  matrix,  a  heterologous  growth.  Although  the  latter  diflfers  in 
its  composition  from  that  of  the  matrix,  it  does  not  vary  essentially  from  a 
like  tissue  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  body.  It  occurs  where  it  does  not 
belong  either  in  place,  time,  or  quantity.  The  homologous  tumor  appears 
rather  as  a  hypertrophy  of  the  tissue  from  which  it  arises,  and  the  line 
•between  this  variety  of  growth  and  a  simple  hyj)ertrophy  is  often  purely 
arbitrary. 

Although  tumors,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  are  solid,  fleshy  masses,  the 
new  formation  of  tissues  may  result  in  the  presence  of  a  tumor  within 
which  is  a  cavity  with  various  contents.  Such  a  cavity  is  not  a  mere  hole, 
but  has  a  distinct  wall  of  connective  tissue  lined  with  epithelium  or 
endothelium.  A  distinction  is  thus  drawn  between  cysts  and  growths — 
one  which  is  of  daily  importance  in  the  practice  of  medicine — and  Vir- 
choVs  oncology  includes  the  consideration  of  the  two  varieties  of 
I  tumors. 

Cystic  tumors  are  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  their  contents 
and  the  method  of  their  origin.  One  group  is  composed  of  clotted  blood 
within  cavities  resulting  from  the  laceration  of  tissues  or  in  preformed 
spaces.  If  the  cyst  primarily  is  merely  a  rent,  the  wall  becomes  thick- 
ened in  time  from  a  growth  of  the  limiting  tissues,  and  the  blood-clot,  of 
which  the  tumor  was  chiefly  composed,  may  remain  or  become  absorbed. 
If  the  latter  event  occurs,  its  place  of  deposit  may  become  obliterated  by 
a  fiision  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  or  may  persist  from  the  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  serum. 

The  cystic  tumor  whose  contents  are  extravasated  blood  is  the  hsema- 
toma,  familiar  instances  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  ha>matoma  of  the 
dura  mater,  of  muscle,  of  the  vulva,  and  the  polypoid  hsematoma  of 
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the  uterus.  The  latter  is  the  long  retained  and  constantly  enlarging 
blood-clot,  due  to  the  adherence  of  portions  of  the  placenta  after  child- 
birth. 

The  second  group  of  cystic  tumors  has  for  its  contents  a  more  watery 
fluid,  and  to  tnis  the  term  hygroma  is  applied.  This  watery  fluid  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  witliin  preformed  cavities,  and  its  accumulation  is  con- 
nected with  a  dilatation  of  these  cavities.  Instances  are  met  with  in  the 
tumors  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  former  or  in  the  central 
canal  of  the  latter.  These  lead  to  the  congenital  cystic  tumors  of  the  cra- 
nium or  spine,  with  watery  contents.  The  ganglion,  the  house-maid's  knee, 
as  also  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  are  regarded  as  hygromata. 
The  hydrocele  of  the  neck  and  elsewhere  in  the  subcutaneous  or  inter- 
muscular connective  tissue  is  now  removed  from  the  hygromata  to  the 
tumors  which  arise  from  lymph-vessels.  A  like  transfer  of  other  hygro- 
mata might  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  views  concerning 
the  cavities  in  which  the  watery  fluid  is  accumulated. 

A  third  group  of  cysts  contains  material  which  represents  essen- 
tially a  production  from  the  wall,  with  a  diflference  of  composition 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  wall.  Such  cysts  give  rise  to  tumors 
through  the  retention  of  their  contents,  and  they  are  called  retention- 
cysts  or  retention-tumors.  In  the  wall  of  the  cysts  is  a  gland-tissue, 
which  may  line  the  surface  or  lie  beneath.  The  glandular  structures 
may  be  cutaneous,  mucous,  or  represent  a  part  of  the  great  glands  of  the 
body,  as  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  atheromatous  cyst  of  the  skin,  the 
mucous  cysts  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  ovula 
Nabothi  of  the  uterus  are  examples  of  the  retention  of  secretion  within 
glands.  The  dropsical  dilatations  of  the  antrum,  the  vermiform  append- 
age, the  uterus,  the  biliary  and  renal  canals  furnish  instances  of  tumors 
resulting  from  the  retention  of  secretion  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  sub- 
sequent historjjr  of  these  retention-cysts  the  secretion  may  be  modified 
chemically  and  physically ;  the  cells  upon  the  walls  may  be  transformed 
from  columnar  forms  into  flattened  and  scale-like  varieties.  In  time, 
the  original  secretion  frequently  becomes  a  watery  fluid,  resembling  tlie 
contents  of  the  hygroma  previously  mentioned. 

This  grouping  of  cysts  in  contradistinction  to  fleshy  tumors  omits  tlie 
consideration  of  a  series  of  cystic  tumors  of  enormous  size,  the  multilocular 
tumors  of  the  ovary.  This  class  represents  a  more  complex  form  of  cystic 
growth — one  whose  tendency  is  toward  the  reproduction  of  cysts,  to  which 
the  term  cystoma  is  applied.  The  cystoma  is  the  result  of  an  active  new 
formation  of  epithelium  and  connective  tissue,  and  is  classified  as  a  variety 
of  the  epithelial  group  of  tumors. 

Morbid  growtlis,  as  distinguished  from  cysts,  are  divided  by  Virchow 
into  the  simple  and  complex  forms.  The  former  consist  of  a  single  tissue, 
the  histoid  tumors ;  the  latter  of  several  tissues  suggesting  an  organ,  the 
organoid  tumors ;  while  still  others,  in  which  the  number  and  grouping 
of  tissues  is  so  complex  as  to  simulate  systems  of  the  body,  even  mon- 
strosities, have  received  the  term  systematoid  or  teratoid  tumors. 

Virchow  claimed  that  the  growth  of  most  tumors  took  place  from  the 
connective  tissues,  and  that  most  of  the  organoid  tumors,  especially  cancer, 
arose  from  the  formative  action  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  part  where 
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it  first  marie  its  appearanoe.  The  structure  of  cancer  suggested  an  organ, 
as  it  consL^ed  of  collections  of  cells  resembling  epithelium,  within  spaces 
or  alveoli  whose  walls  were  formed  of  connective  tissue.  The  epithelioid 
oelLs  of  the  cancer,  as  well  as  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  were  con- 
sidered to  arise  from  pre-existing  cells  of  connective  tissue. 

The  first,  most  important,  modification  of  VirchoVs  views,  which  has 
led  to  a  more  rational  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  various  tumors, 
especially  of  the  epithelial  group,  to  each  other,  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  investigations  of  Thiersch  and  others  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
certain  cancers.  This  observer  ^  claimed  that  the  epithelioid  element  of 
eiitanc'ous  cancers  arose  in  all  instances  from  pre-existing  epithelium, 
either  of  the  rete  mucosiun  or  cutaneous  glands.  Similar  views  were 
suggested,  with  various  degrees  of  precision,  by  other  authors  concerning 
certain  cancerous  tumors  elsewhere,  but  were  first  applied  to  all  cancers 
%Fith  a  more  exact  formulation  by  Waldeyer,*  to  whom  the  prevailing 
views  with  regard  to  the  histogenesis  of  morbid  growths  are  due.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  essential  (epithelioid)  element  of  all  primitive  cancers 
arises  from  pre-€xisting  epithelium ;  consequently,  no  cancer-cell  can  arise 
except  in  organs  where  epithelium  is  nonnally  present. 

This  comprehensive  statement  was  rendered  possible  by  the  embryo- 
logical  researches  of  Remak  at  the  outset,  and  afterward  by  those  of  His 
and  WaJdeyer.  Remak  showed  that  after  differentiation  of  the  cells  of 
the  ovum  into  the  several  germinal  layers,  those  from  one  layer  could 
not  serve  to  originate  the  cells  belonging  to  another  layer.  The  develop- 
ment of  normal  tissues  takes  place  within  the  limits  defined  by  this  differ- 
entiation. Epithelium  thus  is  not  derived  from  connective  tissue,  nerves, 
or  muscles,  nor  was  the  reverse  known  to  occur.  To  His  is  due  the  exact 
appreciation  of  the  superficial  cells  of  serous  membranes,  which  had  been 

[previously  called  epithelium,  and  had  thus  been  confounded  with  the  epithe- 
ial  cells  of  mucous  or  cutaneous  membranes  and  of  secretory  elands.  He 
showed  that  these  cells  had  a  wholly  different  origin  from  epithelium,  and 
were  simply  scale-like  cells  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  he  applied  the  name 
endothelium.  The  latter  is  now  used  as  the  term  for  the  tliin,  squamous 
cells  of  fibrous  tissue,  whether  they  are  found  lining  the  walls  of  the  great 
serous  cavities  or  the  smaller  lymph-spaces,  the  endocardium,  or  the  inner 
coot  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  is  obvious  when  the  occurrence  of 
tumors,  called  cancers,  is  observed  in  parts  which  contain  no  epithelium. 
A^de  from  the  vagueness  of  the  term  cancer,  as  applied  clinically,  tumors 
are  sometimes  met  with,  even  in  parts  where  epithelium  normally  does 
not  exist,  whose  structure  resembles  more  or  less  closely  that  of  cancer 
as  usually  recognized.  Such  tumors  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  an  endo- 
tlielial  ratlier  tJian  epithelial  character,  and  as  such  their  histogenesis  falls 
aoder  the  general  laws  of  the  development  of  tissues. 

Waldeyer*  has  suggested  that  the  primitive  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract  contains  cells  which  are  equivalent  in  their 
possibilities  of  ultimate  development  to  the  epithelium  of  the  limiting 
germinal  layers — a  suggestion  which  is  of  importance  in  permitting  the 

'  Der  Epithdial  KrAi,  namentlich  der  Haul,  etc,,  1865. 

'  VirehfyMfa  ArrMv,  1867,  xU.  470  j  1872,  Iv.  67;  Volkmann'a  Samndung  kliniseher  Fot* 
tnye,  1871,  xxxilL  ^Eierslock  und  Ei,  1870. 
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epithelial  tumors  of  the  ovary  to  be  brought  under  the  general  embryo- 
logical  laws  of  development. 

As  the  growth  of  embryonal  tissues  is  so  defined  that  descendants  are 
like  their  ancestors  in  all  respects,  so  the  development  of  tissues  in  the 
adult  is  regarded  as  defined  with  equal  precision.  Eberth  and  Wads- 
worth^  have  shown  that  the  regeneration  of  corneal  epithelium  takes 
place  from  pre-existing  epithelium.  E.  Neumann  and  others  claim  in 
like  manner  the  development  of  muscular  tissue  from  antecedent  mus- 
cular cells. 

The  relation  of  cancer  to  epithelial  tumors  is  regarded  as  similar  to 
that  borne  by  sarcoma  to  tumors  composed  of  connective  tissues.  The 
growth  of  the  epithelial  elements  into  the  neighboring  parts  is  through 
paths  determined  by  pre-existing  or  new-formed  connective  tissue.  The 
active  element  of  the  cancer  lies  more  especially  in  its  epithelioid  cells, 
and  its  growtli  takes  place  in  an  atypical  rather  than  a  typical  manner. 
Of  the  various  epithelial  tumors,  there  are  those  like  the  cutaneous  horn 
or  corn,  the  adenoma  or  cystoma,  whose  epithelial  growth  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  normal  methods  of  production.  The  epithelioid  constit- 
uent of  the  cancer,  on  the  contrary,  grows  often  with  great  luxuriance 
and  with  but  little  tendency  to  carry  out  the  normal  mutual  relations  of 
the  epithelium  and  connective  tissue  of  the  part  from  which  it  proceeds. 
The  epithelioid  masses  or  sprouts  are  composed  of  cells  whose  relation  to 
each  other  resembles  that  of  normal  epithelium  in  the  absence  of  an 
intercellular  substance,  while  the  shapes  of  the  cells  correspond  more  or 
less  closely  with  that  of  the  epithelium  in  the  region  from  which  the 
tumor  arises.  The  epithelioid  cells  of  cutaneous  cancers  resemble  those 
of  the  surface,  the  rete,  or  the  glands  of  the  skin.  Cancers  of  the 
stomach  or  uterus  contain  epithelioid  cells  whose  shape  simulates  the 
varieties  in  the  stomach  and  uterus.  Such  resemblances  are  carried  out 
in  the  degenerations  which  the  cells  of  cancer  undergo.  The  horn- 
like, keratoid,  transformation  of  epidermoid  cells  in  cutaneous  cancers, 
the  mucous  degeneration  of  the  epithelioid  cells  of  cancers  of  mucous 
membranes,  are  sufficiently  familiar.  Notwithstanding  these  resem- 
blances, which  are  also  present  in  secondary  tumors  at  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  the  epithelioid  growth  advances  without  limit  and  without 
reproducing  the  normal  type.  Cancer  is  therefore  defined  as  an  atypical, 
epithelial  new  formation. 

Sarcoma,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  clinical  features  correspond  so 
closely  widi  those  of  cancer,  simulates,  as  shown  by  Virchow,  the  con- 
nective tissues.  It  is  composed  of  cells  and  intercellular  substance,  both  of 
which  may  be  as  varied  as  are  those  of  the  connective  tissues.  The  shape 
of  the  cells  is  as  diverse  and  their  contents  as  various,  while  their  possi- 
bilities of  degeneration  are  alike.  The  cells  of  the  sarcoma  are  not  simply 
cemented  together,  as  are  epithelial  cells,  but  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  intercellular  substance,  which  con'esponds  in  its  appearance 
and  chemical  properties  with  that  of  mucous,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or 
osseous  tissue.  The  structure  of  the  sarcoma  difiers  from  that  of  these 
tissues  in  presenting  a  predominance  of  cells  over  intercellular  substance, 
while  the  reverse  is  the  characteristic  of  most  varieties  of  connective 
tissue.     In  this  predominant  cell-formation   lies  its  absence  of  type, 

»  ViTchovf^  Archiv,  1870,  li.  361. 
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whereas  the  atypical  character  of  the  cancerous  growth  is  manifested 
rather  by  the  irregular  grouping  of  the  oeUular  masses  than  by  an 
abaodanoe  of  cells. 

As  the  original  cancer  is  considered  as  possible  only  in  parts  where 
epithelium  is  a  normal  constituent,  so  the  primitive  sarcoma  is  possible 
only  in  parts  where  connective  tissue  is  present.  The  apparent  great  fre- 
qaency  of  sarcoma  in  recent  times  is  thus  obviously  explained.  With  an 
agreement  as  to  its  histological  characteristics,  its  possible  place  of  origin 
is  any  of  the  connective  tissues  of  the  body,  and  their  presence  is  uni- 
versaL  In  the  manner  of  its  growth,  its  recurrence,  and  generalization 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  determine  similar  events  in  the 
history  of  cancer.  Its  d^nerations  are  often  the  same,  and  its  symp- 
toms are  due  to  the  action  of  like  causes. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  l^etween  these  atypical  tumors  is  real, 
in  that  it  is  only  through  the  association  of  causes,  symptoms,  and  results 
with  defined  and  constant  characteiistics  that  a  practical  knowledge  of 
tumors  is  to  arise.  The  time-honored  distinction  between  malignant  or 
semi-malignant  and  benignant  growths  is  always  to  be  sought  for,  and 
can  only  be  fully  possessed  when  the  natural  history  of  the  new  forma- 
tions is  known.  With  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  structure  of  a  tumor 
it  becomes  possible  to  study  its  special  pathology.  From  a  knowledge 
of  the  latter  are  to  be  deriv^  those  features  of  importance  in  determining 
the  relation  of  morbid  gro^vths  to  other  deviations  from  normal  and 
physiological  processes.  An  immediately  practical  benefit  arises  fix>m 
the  Thiersch- Waldeyer  modification  of  Virchow's  theory  of  the  oriein  of 
tumors,  in  that  it  permits  with  greater  ease  a  more  accurate  clinical 
diagnosis.  Lucke^  has  been  prominent  in  calling  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions thus  presented. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  the  theory  above-mentioned  is  rather  ne^tive 
than  positive.  With  rare  exceptions,  a  tumor  cannot  be  epithelial  in 
character  if  its  origin  is  from  an  organ  or  a  part  in  which  epithelium  is 
absent.  The  possible  exceptions  admit  theoretical  explanations  which 
present  considerable  decrees  of  probability,  and  are  also  based  upon  the 
existing  views  of  the  development  of  tissues. 

A  tumor  whose  origin  from  the  connective  tissues  is  determined  par- 
takes of  the  characteristics  of  its  matrix,  and  is  a  connective-tissue  tumor. 
Its  development  from  fibrous  tissue  is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  fibroma ; 
from  fiit  tissue,  a  lipoma,  or  a  myxoma ;  &om  cartilage  or  bone,  a  chon- 
droma or  osteoma. 

Tumors  developing  at  certain  periods  of  life  in  certain  parts  of  the  body 
are  more  likely  to  belong  to  one  than  another  of  the  histogenetic  groups. 
Tumors  of  the  connective-tissue  series  are  stated  by  Lucke  as  more  prev- 
alent before  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  while  those  of  the  epithelial 
group  are  more  likely  to  occur  after  this  age,  and  cancer  of  the  lip  is  of 
special  frequency  in  old  age.  The  fibro-myoma  is  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  uterus,  and  rarely  attains  a  large  size  till  the  approach 
of  the  dimateric. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  tumors  is  also  associated  with  their  genesis. 
It  has  previously  been  stated  that  the  more  rapidly  growing  tumors 
are  those  whose  cells  are  most  abundant  and  in  the  closest  and  most  inti- 

*  VolhnanrCs  Samuduvg  kiiniieher  Vorirdgef  1876|  zcvii. 
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mate  relation  to  blood-vessels.  The  t3rpe  of  siich  tumors  is  the  sarooma 
with  its  scanty  intercellular  substance,  while  the  other  (histoid)  tumors  in 
the  same  series,  as  the  fibroma,  lipoma,  chondroma,  etc.,  are  of  relatively 
slow  growth.  Tumors  of  the  epithelial  series  are  of  slow  growth,  from 
the  constantly  increasing  distance  of  the  new-formed  cells  from  the  vas- 
cular connective  tissue  which  provides  their  nourishment.  Wlien,  how- 
ever, the  growth  of  the  epithelium  advances  into  the  connective  tissue, 
pushing  out  in  all  directions  and  coming  in  contact  with  new  series  of  ves- 
sels, the  opportunities  for  nutrition  are  favorable.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  new  formation  concerns  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  as  well  as  the 
epithelial  sprouts,  vascularization  proceeds  with  the  development  of  the 
tumor,  and  favorable  conditions  for  rapid  growth  are  presented.  Large 
epithelial  tumors  may  thus  arise  within  organs,  but,  as  the  surfaces  are 
reached,  the  sources  of  nourishment  become  farther  removed  and  the 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  favors  its  detachment  and  the  formation 
of  ulcers.  Hence  the  tumors  whose  advance  is  associated  with  ulceration 
belong  rather  to  the  epithelial  than  the  connective-tissue  group. 

The  tendency  of  the  cancerous  tumors  to  become  generalized  through 
the  lymphatics,  and  that  of  sarcomatous  growths  through  the  blood- 
vessels, IS  admitted  as  an  important  feature  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 
Although  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  the  rule  is  available.  Its 
explanation  is  based  upon  the  assumed  inability  of  the  larger  epithelial 
cells  of  the  cancer  to  pass  through  the  lymph-glands;  being  detained, 
they  serve  as  new  centres  of  growth.  The  smaller  cells  of  the  sarcoma, 
on  the  contrary,  are  permitted  a  passage  through  the  gland.  The 
numerous  and  thin  walled  blood-vessels  present  in  the  rapidly  growing 
sarcoma  permit  an  extension  of  the  latter  into  their  interior,  and  thus  a 
ready  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  formation  of  emboli. 

Another  important  modification  in  the  classification  of  tumors  has 
resulted  from  the  recent  discoveries  regarding  the  nature  and  effects  of 
infective  agencies.  Virchow  grouped  together  under  the  term  granulo- 
mata  certain  gro^vths  composed  of  granulation-tissue  occurring  in  syphilis, 
lupus,  leprosy,  and  glanders.  Their  relation  to  inflammatory  processes 
was  very  intimate,  yet  they  were  recognizable  as  tumors  from  their 
possession  of  many  of  the  cliaracteristics  generally  admitted  as  belonging 
to  such  morbid  growths.  Although  at  times  their  presence  might  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  an  inflanmiatory  disturbance,  their  frequent 
appearance  independently  of  general  symptoms  of  the  latter  was  apparent. 
These  tumors,  furthermore,  were  so  frequently  accomiianied  by  inflamma- 
tory products  as  to  suggest  a  like  cause  for  both.  Virchow  stated  that 
the  recognition  of  the  etiology  of  these  tumors  was  indispensable  to  their 
separate  consideration,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  presence  of  a  specific 
virus,  contagious  and  infectious,  in  the  case  of  syphilis.  His  views  con- 
cerning the  etiology  of  leprosy,  though  more  guarded,  yet  carried  the 
suggestion  of  the  importance  of  exact  investigation  concerning  the 
assumed  contagious  character  of  this  disease.  The  contagiousness  of 
glanders  was  not  only  admitted,  but  the  similarity  of  its  manner  of 
origin  and  propagation  to  the  invasion  of  syphilis  was  also  stated.  Not 
only  were  the  resemblances  between  glanders  and  syphilis  recognized, 
but  lupus,  leprosy,  tubercle,  and  scrofula  were  also  admitted  as  present- 
ing a  similar  relation. 
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The  importanoe  of  recognizing  the  etiology  of  these  tumors  rather  than 
their  anatomy  as  a  hasis  of  cLissification  was  strongly  urged  by  Klebs/  who 
ptt>po9ed  the  term  infective  tumors  for  the  group  of  granulomata,  includ- 
ing syphilis,  lupus^  leprosy,  and  glanders ;  and  for  tubercle,  scrofula  and 
the  pearly  distemper  of  animals,  which  Virchow  had  classified  as  lympho- 
mata.  This  group  has  been  still  further  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
lymphomata  occuring  in  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria, 
Ponfick*  has  recently  added  the  disease  actinomycosis  to  the  series,  and 
Cohnheim  suggests  that  certain  of  the  lympho-sarcomata  may  be  similarly 
classified. 

The  growths  thus  included  have  a  common  element  of  structure — ^the 
gniDulation-tissue,  with  its  possible  disappearance  through  absorption  or  its 
transformation  into  an  abscess  or  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Such  features  are 
those  common  to  the  granulation-tissue  resulting  &om  ordinary  infiam- 
mation.  Their  essential  characteristic,  however,  lies  in  the  etiology  of 
this  granulation-tissue,  and  for  many  members  of  the  group  the  cause  has 
been  discovered  to  be  microscopic  organisms.  The  constant  presence  of 
these  is  determined  in  sui&cient  numbers,  in  such  distribution,  and  in  such 
relation,  as  to  explain  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  the  tumors. 

The  evidence  recorded  is  not  equally  full  and  exact  for  all  members  of 
this  group.  Neisser*  has  discovered  the  bacillus  of  leprosy,  and  the  dis- 
covery by  Koch*  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  and  pearly  dis- 
temper has  already  been  referred  to.  Schutz  and  Loffler^  have  lately 
announced  their  isolation  of  the  micro-organism  causing  glanders,  and 
Bollinger^  discovered  the  fungus  whose  presence  is  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  actinomycosis. 

In  the  above  affections  the  organisms  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  charac- 
teristic active  agent  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  which 
they  occur.  The  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  syphilis,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  and  aiphtheria  is  admitted,  yet  their  absolute  identification 
and  constant  presence  as  a  cause  of  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
respective  diseases  still  remains  to  be  proved. 

The  classification  of  tumors  herewith  presented  is  essentially  that  of 
Virchow,  with  such  extensions  and  modifications  as  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  investigations  and  discoveries  during  the  twenty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  his  memorable  series  of  lectures. 
Cysts  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  growths,  from  the  importance  of  the 
former  in  practical  medicine.  The  frequent  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
cysts  and  growths  in  the  same  tumor  should  be  mentioned,  and  the  cystic 
feature  is  usually  indicated  as  a  qualification. 

CYSTS. 

Cavities,  either  new  formed  or  pre-existing,  with  various  contents. 
The  latter  are  blood,  liquid  other  than  blood,  and  gland-secretion  or 
retained  secretion.  The  wall  varies  in  structure  in  accordance  with  tlie 
method  of  origin  of  the  cavity. 

'  Prager  Viertefjakrachrifif  1875,  cxxvi.  116.         '  Die  AetinwnykoH  (2ei  JtfenMAen,  1882. 

*  Virchmi^B  Arrhh,  1881,  Izxxiy.  514.  *  See  page  99. 

•  DeuUche  mediciniseKe  Wochenschri/Q  1882,  Hi.  707. 

«  CtntrdUuilfir  die  med,  Wiuenachaftenj  1877,  xxvii. 
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HcBmcUoma, 

A  collection  of  extravasated  blood,  usually  within  the  tissues.  Exam- 
ples^ hsematoma  of  the  pericranium  (periosteum^,  of  the  external  ear, 
muscle,  dura  mater,  ovary,  broad  ligament,  vulva,  anus,  uterus  (&om 
retained  placenta),  hematocele,  dissecting  aneurism. 

.  Hygroma. 

A  collection  of  transuded  or  exuded  fluid  in  pre-existing  or  new-formed 
spaces.  Examples,  hydrocele,  hydromeningocele,  hydromyelocele,  hydren- 
cephalocele,  ganglion,  inflamed  bursa. 

Betention'Oyd. 

An  accumulation  of  retained  secretion  in  follicles  or  canals  from  ob- 
struction to  its  escape.  Examples,  atheroma  and  comedo  of  the  skin, 
mucous  cysts  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  ovula  Nabothi, 
and  cystic  polypus  of  the  uterus ;  retention-cyst  of  the  antrum,  vermiform 
appendage,  gall-bladder,  and  bile-ducts ;  dropsical  dilatation  of  the  ova^ 
nan  follicles.  Fallopian  tube,  ut-erus  (hydrometra),  parovarium  (cyst  of 
the  broad  ligament);  hydronephrosis  and  multUocular  cystic  Mdney, 
spermatocele,  ranula,  galactocele. 

The  growths  are  classified  according  to  the  tissues  of  which  they  are 
chiefly  composed  and  from  which  they  originate,  and  according  to  their 
etiology.  There  are  consequently  the  connective-tissue  group;  that  of 
tissues  of  higher  function,  as  muscle,  nerve,  and  vessels ;  and  the  epithelial 
group,  in  which  the  new  formation  of  epithelium  is  the  essential  feature. 
The  teratoid  group  comprises  a  more  complex  massing  of  tissues,  repre- 
senting a  combination  of  those  derived  from  all  the  germinal  layers  of 
the  embryo.  The  infective  group  includes  those  tumors  whose  structure 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  products  of  inflammation,  but  whose  origin 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  introduction  from  without  of  a  microphyte. 

CONNECTIVI^TISSUE  GROUP. 

Each  member  mainly  composed  of  a  more  or  less  typical  growth  of  a 
connective  tissue: 

Myxoma,  Lipoma, 

Glioma,  Chondroma, 

Fibroma  (including  papiUoma  Osteoma, 

and  melanoma), 

To  these  are  added  tumors  composed  of  an  atypical  growth  of  a  con- 
nective tissue,  chiefly  manifested  by  a  predominance  of  cells : 

Endothelioma,  Sarcoma. 

The  sarcoma  includes  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  tissues  in  this 
group,  hence, 

Myxosarcoma,  Liposarcoma, 

Gliosarcoma,  Chondrosarcoma, 

Fibrosarcoma,  melanosarooma.  Osteosarcoma. 


>  Epidermis. 
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GBOUP  OF  TISSUES  OF  HIGHEB  FUNCTIOl!^. 

Myoma,  of  striped  (rhabdomyoma)  Angioma,  of  blood-vessels, 

and  smooth  (leiomyoma)  muscu-  Lymphangioma,  of  lymphatics, 

lar  tissue,  Lymphoma  (?),   of   lymph-gland 

Neuroma,  of  nerve  tissue,  tissue. 

EPITHELIAL  GEOUP. 

Callus, 

Com, 

Keratosis, 

Horn, 

Onychoma, 

Struma  (?),  ^ 

Adenoma,     >  Epithelium  of  mucous  membranes  or  glands. 

Cystoma,     j 
Li  the  above  varieties  the  growth  of  epithelium  is  more  or  less  typical, 
a  simple  hyperplasia,  eitlier  alone  or  combined  with  the  new  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue.     Only  the  last  three  members  of  the  series  are  tumors  in 
the  limited  sense. 

CANCER. 

Cancer  remains  as  an  epithelial  tumor,  representing  the  atypical  growth 
of  cells  resembling  epidermis  or  the  epithelium  of  glands  and  mucous 
membranes,  extending  into  parts  where  epithelium  is  not  found  as  a 
normal  constituent.  A  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  is  usually 
associated  with  that  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

Numerous  varieties  of  cancer  are  described,  according  to  the  physical 
and  structural  peculiarities  of  the  tumor.  The  scirrhus  and  encephaloid 
of  the  earlier  writers  are  now  transformed  into  fibrous  and  medullary 
cancer.  This  change  in  name  is  due  to  the  stress  laid  upon  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  fibrous  stroma  as  the  usual  cause  for  the  hard,  dense,  scirrhous 
cancer,  while  an  abundance  of  epithelioid  cells  in  relatively  large  alveoli 
is  present  in  the  encephaloid,  marrow-like,  medullary  variety. 

W  hen  the  growth  takes  place  from  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes,  the 
snriaoe  frequently  presents  numerous  and  usually  arborescent  papillse  or 
villi.  The  papillary  cancers  of  the  skin  and  the  villous  cancers  of  mucous 
membranes  are  thus  distinguished.    . 

Cancerous  growths  of  the  skin  and  transitional  membranes,  often  called 
epithelioma  or  cancroid,  usually  contain  epithelioid  cells  resembling  epi- 
dermis, and  are  therefore  designated  as  epidermoid  or  pavement-celled 
cancer.  The  alveolar  contents  of  certain  cutaneous  cancers  are  cells 
resembling  those  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  rete  mucosum,  while  those  of 
other  cancers  of  the  skin  resemble  rather  the  epithelium  of  sweat-glands. 
Growths  of  the  former  character  extend  laterally,  ulcerate  early,  and  are 
known  as  superficial  cutaneous  cancer.  They  form  one  of  the  varieties 
of  the  so^calW  rodent  ulcer.  Cutaneous  cancers,  simulating  in  their 
structure  a  reproduction  of  the  epithelium  of  sweat-glands,  represent  a 
variety  of  glandular  cancer.  The  latter  term  is  applied  to  cancerous 
growths  which  arise  in  glandular  organs,  with  suggested  resemblances 
of  their  cells  to  the  gland-ceUs  of  tne  respective  organ.     Cylindrical- 
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celled  cancer  is  frequently  met  with  in  those  parts  of  which  a  cylindrical 
epithelium  is  a  normal  constituent. 

The  degenerations  of  the  epithelioid  cells  and  stroma  suggest  qualifying 
terms.  The  mucous  and  colloid  cancers  are  those  whose  alveolar  contents 
or  stroma  have  undergone  a  mucous  or  colloid  degeneration.  The  keratoid 
cancer  is  one  which  presents  the  horn-like  transformation  of  its  epider- 
moid cells.  The  melanotic  cancer  contains  abundant  pigment,  melanin, 
withiij  its  cells. 

These  differences  in  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  tumor  are 
frequently  associated  with  certain  modifications  of  growth  and  clinical 
proi>erties.  The  epidermoid  cancers  are  less  likely  to  recur  after  early 
removal ;  the  medullary  cancers  are  of  rapid  growth  and  prone  to  ulcera- 
tion ;  while  the  fibrous  or  scirrhous  forms  are  of  extreme  slowness  of 
growth.  In  general,  however,  the  pathological  importance  of  cancerous 
tumors  is  essentially  the  same  wherever  the  seat  and  whatever  the  pecu- 
liarities of  structure. 

TERATOID  GROUP. 

Includes  those  tumors,  usually  of  congenital  origin  and  apparent  at  birth, 
composed  of  connective  tissue,  epithelium,  nerves,  muscle,  and  vessels. 
These  tissues  are  oft«n  so  grouped  together  as  to  suggest  systems  of  the 
body  and  parts  of  an  individual.  Cysts  are  often  present  which  simulate 
cavities  found  in  the  body,  whether  of  normal  or  pathological  origin. 

In  this  group  are  the  dermoid  cysts  with  their  various  contents,  epi- 
dermis, sebum,  hair,  teeth,  and  bone.  The  solid  teratomata,  with  all 
varieties  of  connective  tissue,  as  fibrous  tissue,  fat  tissue,  cartilage,  bone, 
neuroglia,  in  addition  to  nerves,  muscle,  and  vessels.  Squamous,  cylin- 
drical, and  ciliated  epithelium  may  be  present  and  line  cavities,  at  times  tubu- 
lar, whose  walls  are  formed  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  Otlier  tumors 
of  this  group  are  commonly  included  under  monstrosities,  and  comprise 
the  varieties  of  du]>lieation  of  parts  of  the  body,  of  which  the  extreme 
instances  are  such  double  monstrosities  as  the  Siamese  Twins,  Ritta  and 
Christina,  the  Spanish  Cavalier,  and  the  like. 

INFECTIVE  GROUP. 

The  chief  characteristic  is  the  cause,  micro-organisms,  which,  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  produce,  through  their  dissemination  and  develop- 
ment, multiple  groNvths  of  tissue .  like  those  resulting  from  persistent 
inflammation.  As  their  structure  corresponds  with  the  productive  results 
of  inflammation,  and  their  cause  is  analogous  to  the  infective  causes  of 
Inflammation,  these  morbid  groMi;hs  are  closely  allied  to  inflammatory 
disturbances.  Their  classification  among  tumors  is  desirable,  as  they 
represent  circimiscribed  gro\i'ths  whose  appearance,  persistence,  and 
effects  closely  resemble  those  characteristics  of  the  morbid  growths,  in 
the  limited  sense,  in  which  tlie  new  formation  of  tissue  occupies  a  wider 
I'ange : 

Uranvioma  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  leprosy,  glanders,  actinomycosis, 
syphilis,  lupus. 

Lymphoma  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  tjrphoid  fever. 
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ETIOLOGY. 


Reoognizikg  pathology  as  simply  morbid  physiology — ^that  is,  the 
study  of  the  body  and  its  fanctions  in  states  of  disonler  from  morbid  con- 
ditions— how  these  morbid  conditions  are  produced  is  the  complex  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  by  Etiology. 

Nor  is  this  question  (or  series  of  questions)  by  any  means  only  of 
speculative  or  theoretical  importance.  It  is,  indeed,  eminently  practical. 
What  a  difference,  for  example,  there  must  be  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  treatment  of  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  in  accordance 
with  its  causation  by  ordinary  conditional  influences  (taking  cold),  by  a 
particle  of  steel  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  or  by  syphilis  !  ELow  great  the 
difference  between  the  wound  made  by  the  teeth  of  an  animal,  in  one  case 
with,  and  in  another  without,  the  presence  of  rabies  in  its  system !  Take 
the  instance  of  what  we  call  fever:  at  a  certain  stage  it  is  almost  the 
same  in  half  a  dozen  diseases.  By  the  causation,  when  known,  of  this 
common  congeries  of  symptoms  we  judge  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
malady,  and  so  of  its  proper  treatment. 

'It  is  a  maxim  in  ])hilosophy  that  every  event  or  effect  must  have  at 
least  two  causes.  In  medical  etiology  we  often  find  many  causes  conspir- 
ing to  produce  one  effect.  These  may  be,  and  commonly  liave  been, 
grouped  together  under  two  heads ;  as,  1,  predisposing,  and  2,  exciting, 
causes.  But  under  each  of  these  may  come  a  number  of  agencies  con- 
tributing toward  the  production  or  modification  of  disease.  Thus,  of 
I  predisposing  caiuses  we  may  enumerate  inherited  constitution,  habits  of 
ifc,  previous  attacks  of  disease,  atmosphere,  and  other  immediate  sur- 
roundings. Exciting  causes — say,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy — may  be,  in 
tlie  same  case,  mental  shock,  a  stooping  posture,  an  over-heated  room,  etc. 
One  disease  is  very  oflen  the  next  preceding  cause  of  another.  So  we 
speak  of  the  great  class  of  seciuel®  of  acute  or  subacute  disonlers ;  as, 
ophthalmia  after  measles,  deafness  following  scarlet  fever,  or  blindni^ 
small-pox,  abscesses  following  typhoid  fever,  paralysis  diphtheria,  etc. 
But  this  kind  of  causation  is  exti^mely  common  also  in  chronic  affections. 
What  a  train  of  organic  troubles,  of  kidneys,  heart,  arteries,  brain,  and 
other  parts,  attend  the  affection  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Bright's 
disease!  How  complex  the  sequence  often  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  itself  in  many  instances  the  effect  of  rheumatic  fever,  with  endooar- 
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ditis  as  a  local  manifestation  of  that  disorder !  Hardly  any  discovery  in 
pathology  (or  pathogeny,  the  generation  of  diseases^  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  been  more  remarkable  and  fruitful  than  tnat  of  thrombosis  and 
embolism,  with  their  serious  and  not  rarely  fatal  consequences,  through 
obstruction  of  the  blood-supply  to  different  organs. 

Previous  diseases  constitute  an  often  overlooked  class  of  factors  in  pre- 
disposing to  new  attacks,  and  also  in  determining  tlieir  course  and  results. 
Of  some  affections  one  attack  prepares  the  way  for  another,  as  is  the  case 
with  intermittent  fever,  convulsions,  delirium  tremens,  and  insanity. 
Just  the  reverse  is  true  of  yellow  fever  and  of  all  the  exanthemata,  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox;  likewise  of  the  analogous  disorders, 
mumps  and  whooping  cough.  The  moot  question  in  this  regard  con- 
cerning syphilis  may  be  left  for  discussion  elsewhere. 

Our  classification  of  the  causes  of  disease  may  be  set  forth  in  simple 
form,  thus : 

1.  Pre-natal  causation — ^viz.  hereditary  transmission  of  a  proclivity  to 
certain  disorders,  and  also  the  influence  of  circumstances  acting  on  either 
parent  at  the  time  of  conception  or  on  the  mother  during  gestation. 

2.  Conditional  causation — i.  e.  that  belonging  to  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, humidity,  etc.,  affecting  individuals. 

3.  Functional  causation — that  which  is  connected  with  excessive,  defi- 
cient, or  abnormal  exercise  of  any  of  the  fimctions  of  the  economy. 

4.  Ingestive  causation — e.  g.  had  diet,  intemperance,  poisoning. 

6.  Enthetic  causation — viz.  that  of  all  contagious,  endemic,  and  epidemic 
diseases.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  epithelic  morbid  influence — namely, 
that  of  the  parasites  producing  certain  affections  of  the  skin,  as  itch, 
favus,  etc, 

6.  Mechanical  causation.  The  effects  of  this  belong  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  to  the  domain  of  surgery. 

Pre-natal  causation  is  of  immense  consequence,  and  its  study  takes  in 
the  whole  scope  of  the  influences  of  species,  race,  family,  and  individual 
parentage.  Darwin's  observations  and  speculations,  and  those  of  other 
evolutionists,  have  not  ignored  the  field  oi  human  life  in  considering  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  we  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  such  a  struggle  and  survival  do  exist  for  men  as  well  as  for 
animals  and  for  plants,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  either  man's  reason 
and  will  introduce  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  development  and 
selection  in  nature,  or  else  a  very  peculiar  standard  of  fitness  must  be 
recognized  in  the  survivals  of  humanity.  Many  feeble,  inert,  deformed, 
and  diseased  forms  survive  and  perpetuate  offspnng  through  a  long  series 
of  generations,  while  strong  and  admirable  ones  pensh,  often  even  destroy- 
ing each  other. 

Leaving  this  theme,  upon  which  biological  science  has  not  yet  pro- 
nounced its  last  word,  we  may  inquire,  What  diseases  are  reasonably 
ifecribed  to  hereditary  transmission?  First,  it  must  be  remarked  tliat 
seldom  is  a  disease  actually  received  directly  from  a  parent.  Putting 
aside  a  few  asserted  instances  of  variola  and  allied  or  analogous  affections 
in  utero,  con^nital  constitutional  syphilis  and  (more  rarely)  scrofulosis 
seem  to  afford  almost  the  only  examples  of  this.  Nearly  always  it  is  a 
predisposition  merely  that  is  inherited.  This,  however,  may  be  very 
strongly  marked.     Its  seat  is  evidently  in  that  (as  yet)  occult  law  or  pro-- 
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0698  of  individual  organic  development  to  whose  manifestation  we  give 
the  name  of  the  constitution.  In  some  &milies  all  the  men  grow  bald 
before  forty ;  in  others,  scaroelj  so  at  eightj.  Some  may  expect  deafness 
in  middle  life,  others  blindness  in  old  age,  and  others,  a^in,-nave  a  prob- 
ability of  death  from  disease  of  the  heart  at  about  fifty  or  apoplexy  at 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  Such  considerations  enter  into  every  examina- 
tion for  life  insurance,  and  they  are  no  less  important  in  our  prognostica- 
tions of  the  results  of  diseases  in  practice. 

Speaking  more  definitely,  gout  is  undoubtedly  often  hereditary.  That 
is,  a  healthy  childhood  may  be  followed  by  liability  to  gout  in  adult  or 
middle  age,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  provocatives  to  that  disorder,  but 
much  more  frequently,  when  they  are  present.  Gout  affords  an  example 
of  the  general  fact  that  inherited  proclivity  to  special  diseases  shows 
itaelf  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  life  m  each  generation — scrofula  in  child- 
hood, phthisis  in  adolescence  or  early  maturity,  gout  fix)m  thirty  to  forty, 
apoplexy  after  sixty,  etc  But  exceptions  to  such  rules  are  not  at  all  rare. 
Gout  also  exemplifies  another  important  fact — ^viz.  the  occasional  mod- 
ification of  the  transmitted  morbid  tendency  or  ''diathesis."  Parents 
who  have  regular  gout — L  e,  painftxl  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
smaller  jointe,  followed  by  deposits  of  urates,  carbonates,  etc. — ^not  unfre- 
quently  have  children  who  are  subject  to  neuralgia  or  dyspepsia  or  mod- 
ified rheumatic  attacks  (not  sufficiently  recognized  in  practical  treatises), 
to  which  the  name  "  gouty  rheumatism  "  is  most  applicable.  Again,  in 
one  generation  there  may  oe  a  marked  tendency  to  insanity ;  in  the  next, 
to  paralysis ;  in  a  third,  to  tubercular  meningitis  during  infancy.^  Or 
some  of  these  successions  may  occur  in  a  reverse  order. 

Constitutional  syphilis  is  undoubtedly  oft;en  conveyed  by  inheritance 
finom  either  parent.  Sometimes  the  impression  of  this  diathesis  is  so 
intense  as  to  devitalize  the  foetus  in  utero,  causing  still-birth.  Or  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease  occur  early  in  infancy,  with  symptoms  like 
thoee  of  the  seoondaiy  or  tertiaiy  afiection  in  the*  original  suf^ject  of  it. 
Not  oftien,  indeed,  is  the  exhibition,  in  some  manner,  of  inherited  consti- 
tutional syphilis  delayed  beyond  the  time  of  childhood. 

Scrofulosis  is  well  known  to  follow  in  the  same  family  throu&:h  sue- 
oessive  generations,  in  a  manner  apparently  demonstrative  of  he^itarjr 
derivation.  It  is  true  that  here  we  nave  a  problem  not  without  compli- 
cation. Certain  circumstances,  as  poverty  oi  living,  dampness  of  locality, 
wnnt  of  fresh  air  in  houses,  etc.,  promote  scrofula  in  children.  Now,  are 
we  sure  that  it  is  from  its  parents  that  each  child,  exposed  to  these  mor- 
bific surroundings,  has  obtained  its  disposition  to  strumous  disorders  ?  or 
may  it  not  be  that  every  time  the  diathesis  is  thus  originated  de  novo  ? 
It  is  to  be  answered  that  decisive  evidence  in  favor  of  inheritance  is  pres- 
ent in  a  number  of  cases  where  the  affection  occurs  so  early  in  infancy  as 
to  be  ahnost  or  quite  congenital  in  its  beginnings ;  and  in  other  instances 
where  removal  of  the  parents  into  improved  localities,  and  with  better 
living  altogether,  has  not  prevented  the  manifestation  of  the  same  tend- 
ency in  their  offspring  for  two  or  three  generations.  The  inquiry  does 
not  differ  very  greatly  in  its  nature  from  that  concerning  cases  of  enthetic 
diseases — «.  g.  oiolera,  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever ;  as  to  which  the  suo- 

'  For  example,  in  one  family  known  to  me  the  grandmother  had  paralysis,  the  mother 
died  insane,  and  her  three  children  all  died  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
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cession  of  cases  may  be  such  as  to  allow  hypothetical  explanation,  either 
by  transmission  from  one  individual  to  anotner  or  by  the  subjection  of  all 
to  a  common  local  infection  or  epidemic  influence.  But  in  both  sorts  of 
cases  crucial  'iastances  may,  with  care,  be  found  which  determine  at  least 
the  general  etiological  law  for  each  malady. 

Pulmonary  phthisis  has  been  always  considered  to  be,  in  a  marked 
degree,  a  hereditary  disease,  until,  latterly,  tlie  hj^othesis  of  a  tubercular 
virus  has  threatened  to  displace  old  views  about  it.  If,  however,  we 
accept  the  classification  of  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  approved  by 
several  leading  pathologists,  in  which  a  position  is  provided  for  non-tuber- 
cular phthisis,  we  may  at  least  place  hereditary  vulnerability,  or  proclivity 
to  consumption,  in  this  category,  while  awaiting  the  final  decision  of  science 
upon  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  tubercle.  My  own  conviction  con- 
tinues to  be  positive,  that  tubercular  phthisis  is  often  transmitted  by 
inheritance,  in  the  same  sense  as  other  diseases  are  generally  so— namely, 
by  the  bestowal  upon  offspring  of  a  constitution  especially  liable  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  ciisorder  at  the  time  of  life  when  it  is  generally  moat  apt 
to  appear.  The  investigations  of  Villemin,  Cohnheim,  Schiiller,  Koch, 
Baumgarten,  and  others  have  given  (1882)  much  prominence  to  the  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  the  transplantation  of  tubercle  from  one  human  or 
animal  body  to  another.  Koch's  elaborate  experiments  especially  are 
asserted  to  have  shown  the  existence  of  a  bacillus  tuberculosis,  a  true, 
minute  vegetative  organism,  which  can  be  cultivated  outside  of  the  body, 
in  a  suitable  material,  at  a  temperature  like  that  of  living  blood,  and 
which,  when  inoculated,  produces  tubercular  disease.  The  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  occur  on  a  later  page  as  a  part  of  the  general  topic  of 
the  causation  of  enthetic  diseases. 

Rickets  occupies  a  much  less  prominent  place  in  the  experience  of 
American  practitioners  than  in  that  of  some  countries  abroad,  and  it  is 
therefore  less  easy  here  to  obtain  materials  for  the  study  of  its  etiology. 
Among  those  who  have  had  large  opportunities  for  its  observation,  opinion 
is  divided  very  much  in  the  manner  above  referred  to.  Thus,  Wiltshire 
and  Herring  assert  it  to  he  certainly  hereditary ;  Jenner  denies  this  alto- 
gether, while  Aitken  adopts  the  ground  that  predisposing  causes  are  derived 
from  the  parents  or  the  nurse,  which  arc  so  capable  of  influencing  the 
health  of  the  child  as  to  lead  in  course  of  time  to  the  establishment  of 
ihe  disease. 

Goitre  is  manifestly  a  family  disorder  to  a  large  extent  in  certain  re- 
gions, most  familiarly  in  Alpine  valleys  in  Switzerland,  But  this  local 
feature  takes  us  back  to  the  same  kind  of  question :  Is  it  tlie  transmission 
of  a  specially  modified  constitution  from  parents,  or  the  direct  action  of 
morbid  local  influences  on  the  children  themselves,  that  produces  bron- 
chooele  and  its  fi-equent  attendant,  cretinism  ?  Undoubtedly,  goitre  often 
occurs  in  children  of  healthy  parents  brought  from  another  locality  into 
one  where  the  disease  is  common  ;  and,  per  contra,  goitrous  subjects  not 
infrequently  recover  from  the  affection  when  removed  for  a  length  of 
time  from  the  place  where  it  was  developed  in  them.  We  are,  appar- 
ently, at  least  safe  in  taking  here  a  position  like  that  of  Aitken  con- 
cerning rickets :  viz.  that  predisposing  causes  are  derived  from  parentage, 
whereby,  more  easily  than  in  those  of  different  descent,  certain  influences 
will  develop  goitre  or  cretinism,  or  both  together. 
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As  to  leprosy,  there  seems  no  more  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  often — ^nay, 
generally — hereditary.  The  obscurity  attending  its  history,  however 
(more  than  one  cutaneous  affection  having  been  £rom  time  to  time  classed 
under  the  same  name),  will  justify  our  referring  the  reader  for  the  par- 
ticalar  discussion  of  its  etiology  to  another  part  of  this  work.  (See  Dis- 
eases OF  THE  Cutaneous  System.) 

Haemophilia  is  clearly  hereditary  in  certain  fitmilies.  Immermann 
asserts  it  to  be  even  a  raoe-liability  in  the  Jews.  "  Bleeders  "  upon  occa- 
sion of  very  small  wounds  of  the  skin,  gums,  etc.  have  been  known  in 
several  successive  generations,  including  (Borner;  Kehrer)  women  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  who  then  are  apt  to  have  dangerous  hemorrhages. 

Cancer  presents  as  unmistakable  examples  of  inheritance  as  any  other 
disease.  Paget  asserts  this  to  be  traceable  in  one  case  out  of  three ;  Sibley, 
in  one  of  nine ;  and  Bryant,  one  of  ten  cases.  De  Morgan  and  others 
have  shown  the  same  thing  to  be  true  of  non-malignant  morbid  growths. 
But,  as  Paget  has  remarked,  when  other  local  disease  or  deformity  is  in- 
herited, it  usually  involves  in  the  ofispring  the  same  tissue,  often  the  same 
pari  of  the  body,  as  in  the  parent,  but  the  transmitted  cancerous  tendency 
may  show  itself  anywhere :  ''  Cancer  of  the  breast  in  the  parent  is  marked 
as  cancer  of  the  lip  in  the  offspring.  The  cancer  of  the  cheek  in  the 
parent  becomes  cancer  of  the  bone  in  the  child.  There  is  in  these  cases 
absolutely  no  relation  at  all  of  place  or  texture." 

Cataract  is  believed  by  good  authorities  to  be  promoted  by  hereditary 
tendency.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  degeneration.  Possibly,  in  a  greatly- 
prolonged  decay  of  all  the  organs  with  age,  all  eyes  tend  to  become 
cataractouB  from  structural  alteration  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Under 
observation  a  quite  different  rate  of  degenerative  change  takes  place 
among  the  organs  of  the  body  in  different  individuals  and  families. 
Thus,  the  lens  becomes  opaque  in  some  at  an  age  when  the  hearing  con- 
tinues good  and  the  muscles  retain  considerable  vigor,  while  in  members 
of  other  £Eunilies  the  eyes  remain  in  a  sound  condition  at  a  time  when 
other  organs  and  powers  have  failed.  Congenital  cataract  ap^xsars  to  be 
altogether  independent  of  any  proclivity  transmitted  fn^ii  parents  in  the 
nature  of  an  inheritance. 

Affections  of  the  nervous  system  very  often  show  hereditary  descent. 
Neuralgia  prevails  strongly  in  certain  &milies.  Partici|larly,  that  form 
of  cephalalgia  called  sick  headache  is  apt  to  appear,  in  the  periodical 
form,  through  several  generations.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  prone 
to  occur  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  life  under  the  transmission  of  like 
constitutions  by  parentage.  Still  more  often  this  has  been  observed 
of  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  and,  most  of  all  the  neuroses,  in  insanity. 
Monomania  and  melancholia  have  been  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
traced  to  generative  succession — sometimes,  especially  suicidal  monomania, 
through  four  or  five  generations.  Predisposition  to  intemperance,  metho- 
maniA,  is  also  a  terrible  inheritance  in  some  families.  Although  the  pro- 
duction of  this  malady  requires  the  provocative  of  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  alcohol  for  its  development,  yet  the  facility  with  which  this  result 
oecnrs  under  the  same  circumstances  in  different  families  is  too  marked 
to  leave  room  for  doubt  of  its  hereditary  nature. 

Less  certainly,  but  with  much  probability,  we  may  assign  parental 
endowment  as  one  of  the  ftictors  in  the  causation  of  organic  disease  of 
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the  heart,  arteries,  Kver,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  angina  pectoris, 
asthma,  croup,  dyspepsia,  and  hemorrhoids. 

Is  a  special  proclivity  to  any  of  the  group  of  enthetic  febrile  diseases 
ever  inherited  ?  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  believed  this  to  be  the  case  with 
enteric  or  typhoid  fever.  Few  others  have  shared  this  opinion,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  has  a  basis  of  truth. 

Reference  Jias  been  made  already  to  the  diflTerence  between  periodical 
malarial  fevers  (intermittent,  etc.)  and  yellow  fever,  in  that  an  attack  of 
the  latter  does,  and  one  of  the  former  does  not,  protect  the  individual, 
usually,  from  liability  to  the  disease  on  exposure  to  its  cause.  Does  this 
protection  extend  to  offspring  of  parents  who  have  been  "acclimatized  "  to 
yellow  fever  ?  Facts  on  this  point  are  not  easy  to  obtain.  While,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  no  proof  that  a  single  generation  can  ever  suffice 
to  outgrow  (so  to  speak)  liability  to  this  disease,  it  is  well  known  that 
Creoles  in  Louisiana  and  the  West  Indies  are  less  susceptible  to  it  than 
recent  white  residents,  and  that  the  negroes  are  much  less  so,  as  a  race, 
than  the  whites.  Furthermore,  negroes  whose  ancestors  have  long  been 
domesticated  in  our  Southern  States  appear  to  re-acquire  susceptibility  to 
yellow  fever  in  a  degree  more  nearly  like  that  of  white  people  than  is 
observed  in  natives  of  Western  Africa  imported  within  one  or  two  gene- 
rations. 

As  to  autumnal  malarial  fevers  (remittent,  intermittent),  the  black  race 
exhibits  a  sort  of  race-acclimatization,  giving  negroes,  both  in  Africa  and 
in  America,  a  much  less  degree  of  liability  than  is  common  to  all  races 
of  European  descent. 

How  far  any  similar  modification  may  occur  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  small-pox  and  allied  diseases  remains 
at  present  a  matter  of  speculation.  Some  authors  insist  that  there  must 
be  at  least  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  according  to  which  a  great  epi- 
demic of  variola,  destroying  the  lives  of  many  of  those  most  predisposed 
to  suffer  from  it,  will  leave  the  remaining  population  less  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  it.  The  endeavor  has  even  been  made  to  explain  away  in 
this  manner  much  of  the  diminution  of  mortality  from  small-pox  com- 
monly credited  to  vaccination.  But  the  statistics  of  the  ravages  of  variola 
in  different  countries  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
show  that,  wliilQ  we  cannot  deny  that  some  alternation  (of  generations 
respectively  more  and  less  susceptible)  may  occur,  no  such  law  can  com- 
pare in  influence  with  that  of  vaccination  in  the  protection  of  individuals 
subjected  to  it.  Indeed,  the  argument  may  be  inverted ;  thus :  if  in  the 
days  before  Jenner  small-pox  itself  weedea  out  the  persons  most  liable  to 
it,  or  in  some  way  prepared  a  partial  family-  or  race-protection,  such  a 
protection  ought  to  be  gradually  conferred  upon  a  whole  population 
through  universal  and  persistent  vaccination  carried  on  for  several  gene- 
rations. 

Is  it  possible  for  one  hereditary  constitution  or  diathesis  to  become, 
in  transmission,  not  only  modified,  but  transmuted,  into  another?  Some 
of  the  older  pathologists  imagined  this  to  be  the  case  with  syphilis,  to 
whose  past  influence  upon  parents  and  ancestors  they  traced  the  origin  of 
scrofula.  But  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  pathogeny  can  be  ascer- 
tained. All  that  appears  to  be  left  afl«r  scrutiny  of  the  facts  is,  that 
syphilis  is  a  depressing  and  perverting  agency,  and  so  may  join  with 
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other  depressing  causes  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  engendering  of 
scrofulotiis. 

A  few  mints  still  remain  to  be  briefly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  hereditary  conveyance  of  proclivity  to  disease.  One  or  several  mem- 
bers of  a  family  will  often  pass  through  life  without  any  manifestation 
of  such  transmission,  while  others,  their  brothers  or  sisters,  give  marked 
evidence  of  it.  Sometimes  a  whole  generation  may  be  passed  over,  and 
yet  the  predisposition  may  be  abundantly  shown  in  that  next  following. 
Tliis  is  closely  similar  to  atavism,  as  it  is  called  in  zoology  and  general 
biolc^y,  according  to  which  traits  occurring  under  admixture  or  variation 
of  animal  or  vegetable  stocks  may  be  absent  in  the  immediate  oflspring 
of  a  couple,  but  reapi^ear  in  their  next  succeeding  descendants,  or  even  a 
still  later  reversion  may  take  place.  Such  instances  are  not  rare,  and 
they  need  to  be  considered  in  the  proper  study  of  the  influence  of  parent>- 
age,  intermarriage,  etc.  upon  healtn  and  disease. 

A  practical  question  of  much  importance  (belonging,  however,  rather 
to  sanitary  than  to  medical  science)  is,  how  far  confirmation  or  modification 
of  hereditary  proclivities  may  occur  through  the  effect  of  the  conditions 
of  marriage  upon  offspring.  Consanguineous  marriages  have  been,  time 
out  of  mind,  held  to  be  very  objectionable.  The  question  has  been  much 
discussed  whether  the  ground  of  sanitary  objection  is  properly  against 
such  marriages  as  per  se  injurious  to  offspring,  or  whether  the  bad  effect 
consists  merely  in  reduplicating  and  intensifying  family  constitutional 
taints.  It  would  not  be  in  place  here  to  go  into  this  controversy.  My 
own  conclusion  is,  that  a  natural  law  of  sexual  polarity  or  affinity 
exLjts,  according  to  which,  in  all  the  higher  organisms,  reproduction  is 
most  normal  and  gives  the  best  results  when  a  considerable  genetic  differ- 
ence (within  the  limits  of  species)  exists  between  parents.  While,  how- 
ever, this  is  probable,  but  difficult  to  demonstrate,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
that  when  a  father  and  mother  both  possess  morbid  constitutional  predis- 
positions (say,  to  phthisis,  insanity,  or  gout),  their  ciiildrcn  will  be  at 
least  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  from  the  same  as  if  only  one  parent  were 
80  endowed.  Whether  or  not,  then,  the  marriage  of  two  perfectly  healthy 
first-cousins  may  be  expected  (as  several  statisticians  aver  to  have  been 
shown^  to  be  attended  by  defects  of  health  in  their  progeny,  the  union 
of  sucn  relations  when  their  common  progenitors  were  in  marked  degree 
oonsomptive,  or  scrofulous,  or  liable  to  insanity,  epilepsy,  etc.,  has  attached 
to  it  so  unfavorable  a  prognosis  for  offspring  as  to  be  rightly  forbidden. 
Morever,  so  few  families  possess  an  absolutely  faultless  health-record  that 
the  chances  of  increasing  existing  morbid  traits  by  intermarriages  are 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  commonly  held  objection  against  them. 

We  must  allude  very  briefly  to  the  influence  of  conditions  affecting 
conception  and  gestation  upon  the  health  of  offspring.  Intemperance  in 
parents  has,  in  many  instances,  been  known  to  promote  convulsions, 
infantile  or  epileptic,  and  other  cerebral  or  nervous  disorders  in  children, 
besides  a  general  feebleness  of  constitution.  Even  intoxication  at  the 
time  of  procreation  has  been  asserted  to  mark  a  similar  difference  between 
one  child  and  another  of  the  same  parents. 

AU  are  familiar  with  the  (no  doubt  often  quite  imaginary)  accounts  of 
the  effect  on  infants  in  utero  of  powerful  sensory  or  mental  impressions 
upon  the  mother  during  gestation.     Abortion  has,  unquestionably,  been 
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often  produced  by  violent  nervous  shocks.  Without  deciding  the  question 
whether  "monsters"  are  ever  develoi)ed  in  correspondence  with  particular 
experiences  of  the  mother,  we  may  hold  it  to  be  clear  that  all  depressing 
aardisturbing  agencies  m^y  interfere  with  the  process  of  nutrition  of  the 
foetus,  and  thus  develop  mental  anomalies,  and  that  constitutional  impair- 
ments may  thus  be  greatly  promoted. 

All  inherited  predispositions,  it  is  important  to  remember,  are  aggm- 
vated,  and  each  proclivity  changed  to  actuality,  by  those  influences  which 
in  individuals  tend  to  like  effects  upon  health.  Such  become  exciting 
causes  of  various  diseases.  If  these  be  constantly  avoided,  and  all  the 
surroundings  and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  individual  be  maintained  in  a 
manner  most  favorable  to  health,  the  hereditary  tendency  may  remain 
inert  through  a  long  lifetime.  Every  physician  must  have  seen  this  in 
scores  of  instances.  The  application  of  the  principle  through  special 
precepts  belongs  to  personal  hygiene.  But  no  physician  can  rightly 
ignore  the  study  of  this  subject,  or  omit  the  utilization  of  his  aoauaint- 
ance  with  it  by  preventive  advice  to  members  of  the  families  under  his 
professional  care. 

Our  last  remark  in  connection  with  pre-natal  causation  must  be  upon 
the  effects  of  circumstances  and  modes  of  living  on  masses  of  men,  especially 
in  large  cities  and  populous  countries.  Something  has  been  said  already 
of  race-acclimatization  by  which  there  may  be  acquired  a  lessened  sus- 
ceptibility to  certain  endemic  fevers.^  Almost  a  reverse  action  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  gradual  lowering  of  vital  energy  under  what  has  been  called 
the  "  great-town  system."  While  those  having  all  the  comforts  of  life 
and  avoiding  excesses  may  manifest  but  little  of  this  deterioration,  it  is  very 
observable  in  that  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  become  the 
subjects  of  medical  charities.  Closeness  and  uncleanliness  of  living,  with 
more  or  less  exposure  to  dampness  and  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold, 
with  intemperance  and  syphilis,  are  the  main  causes  of  this  general 
constitutional  impairment.  So  important  is  it  that  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  not  only  in  our  estimate  of  the  causation  of  diseases,  but  in 
our  anticipation  oi  their  results,  and  also  in  our  adaptation  of  measures 
of  treatment,  medical  and  surgical,  to  different  classes  of  patients.  All 
that  it  is  allowable  here  to  surest  in  this  regard  may  be  smnmcd  up 
(although  very  imperfectly)  in  the  word  hospitalism. 

Conditional  causation  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  included  under  what 
has  been  above  said,  as  it  is  the  action,  in  part  at  least,  of  surrounding 
conditions,  that  establishes  a  family-  or  race-proclivity  and  inheritance. 
But  we  must  say  something  more  about  the  direct  action  of  conditions 
upon  individuals. 

Man,  although  organized  with  great  delicacy  of  structure,  is  capable, 
by  the  use  of  his  intelligence,  of  adapting  himself  to  a  wider  variety  of 
external  conditions  than  any  other  animal.  He  is  the  only  truly  cosmo- 
politan being  on  the  earth.  From  the  remote  Arctic  r^ions  to  the  hottest 
tropical  climates  there  are  tribes  whose  ancestors  have  dwelt  for  centuries 
in  the  same  localities.  Not  that  no  unfavorable  influence  attends  these 
extremes.     The    Esquimaux  are    stunted,   the    Southern    Hindoo  and 

^  It  is  important  (but  not  before  remarked  in  this  article)  that  cholera  does  not  appear 
to  allow  of  any  such  diminution  of  liability  to  it  among  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  endemic. 
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Central  African  are  enfeebled  and  d^nerate^  partly  from  climate.  But 
Vith  man's  numerous  protective  devices,  great  cola  and  great  heat  only 
exoeptionallj  affect  individual  health.  Freezing  to  death  rollows  unusual 
exposures;  the  loss  of  an  extremity  by  sphacelus  from  congelation  is 
more  often  met  with;  heat-stroke  also  is  tolerably  frequent;  and  the 
influence  of  heat  in  producing  cholera  infantum  in  some  large  cities  is 
very  important ;  but  much  the  most  common  kind  of  conditional  morbid 
causation  is  produced  either  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  or  by  diver- 
sity of  exposure  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  These  are  the  two  usual 
modes  of  "  taking  cold."  When  dampness  accompanies  a  relatively  low 
temperatare,  such  an  effect  is  much  more  apt  to  follow  than  in  a  cold  dry 
atmosphere. 

Acdial  cold-stroke,  the  analogue  of  heat-stroke,  may  sometimes  happen. 
I  once  saw  such  a  case  in  a  previously  healthy  boy  twelve  years  of  age, 
who,  after  standing  for  an  hour  in  his  night-shirt  on  a  cold  winter 
night,  became  almost  immediately  ill,  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  and  died 
in  about  thirtynsix  hours. 

A  simple  rationale  may  be  discerned  for  the  phenomena  of  catching 
cold-  When,  for  example,  a  draught  of  air  blows  for  a  time  upon  the 
back  of  a  person  at  rest  (especially  one  who  has  just  before  usea  active 
exertion),  the  local  refrigerant  impression  induces  constriction  of  the 
superficial  blood-vessels.  Hence  follow  two  effects:  one,  the  repulsion 
of  blood  in  undue  amount  toward  interior  organs ;  the  other,  diminution, 
perhaps  arrest,  of  excretion  from  the  skin  of  the  exposed  portion  of' the 
body,  and  conseauent  retention  of  some  effete  material,  promoting  eso- 
toxaemia.^  If,  tnen,  there  be  in  the  body  any  weak  organ — ^that  is, 
one  whose  circulation  is  partially  impeded  or  whose  nutritive  and  func- 
tional activity  is  low — it  suffers  first  and  most  from  the  impulsion  of 
blood  from  the  surface.  Congestion,  irritation,  and  inflammation  may  fol- 
low, and  we  have  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  or  some 
phlegmasia. 

Excessive  heat  with  dryness,  as  under  the  blasts  of  the  Simoon  or  the 
Harmattan  of  Arabia  or  Northern  Africa  (apart  from  insolation,  sun- 
stroke, or  heat-stroke),  may  sometimes  parch  the  body  even  to  a  fatal  degree. 
Much  more  common  is  the  combination  of  high  temperature  with  hu- 
midity. This  has  a  relaxing  effect,  promoting  indolence  of  temperament 
and  predisposing  to  disorders  of  a  catarrluu  nature,  especially  of  the 
digestive  organs,  such  as  were  called  fluxes  by  the  older  writers. 

Cold  climates  are  well  known  to  present  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
of  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  organs  of  the  respiratory  system ;  warm 
and  hot  climates,  those  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  bowels.  But  we 
must  recollect  what  various  complications  belong  to  climate.  Two  import- 
ant &ctors,  especially,  must  be  kept  in  view  in  comparing  the  causation 
of  diseases  in  colder  and  warmer  countries — namely,  the  difference  in  the 
articles  of  food  partaken  of  in  each,  and  the  external  sources  of  enthetio 
disorders ;  e.  g.  endemic  and  epidemic  fevers,  etc. 

With  humidity  must  be  considered  variations  in  atmospheric  pressure. 
Physicists  have  long  known  that  while  watery  vapor,  by  itself,  is  heavier 
than  air  which  is  perfectly  dry,  moist  air  is  lighter  than  air  containing 

^That  18,  blood-pouoning,  originating  within  the  body  itself;  exotoxiemia  being  that 
which  is  enthetic — i.  e.  resulting  from  a  poison  derived  from  without 
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little  or  no  moisture.  Hence  the  barometer  falls  as  the  quantity  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  approaches  saturation.  Other  causes,  however,  also 
affect  barometric  pressure.  With  the  same  d^ree  of  humidity,  cold  air 
is  denser  and  heavier  than  warm  air,  and  by  its  contraction  lowering  the 
"  column  "  of  atmosphere — ^the  temperature  of  which  is  reduced — a  flow 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  column  increases  the  actual  mass  of  air 
pressing  upon  a  particular  place.  Elevation  of  a  locality  above  the 
general  level  of  the  earth  reduces  atmospheric  pressure,  sensibly  as  well 
as  measurably.  So  "  the  difficult  air  of  the  loed  mountain-top "  has 
become  proverbial. 

These  variations  are  familiar,  though  all  their  effects  upon  human 
health  have  been  by  no  means,  as  yet,  fully  studied.  Most  difficult  to 
determine  and  analyze  are  the  influences  of  changes  of  pressure,  chiefly 
hygrometric,  upon  the  course  of  diseases  and  upon  the  result  of  severe 
surgical  operations.  Among  the  few  important  series  of  observations 
bearing  on  this  topic  have  been  those  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  on 
neuralgia,^  and  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  on  the  prognosis  of  major  opera- 
tions,' in  connection  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  former  ascer- 
tained a  marked  relation  between  the  approach  of  a  wave  of  low  baro- 
metric pressure  and  attacks  of  irregularly  periodic  neuralgia ;  the  latter 
proved,  by  the  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  the  most  favorable  time  for  amputations  or  other  capital  oper- 
ations is  when  the  barometer  is  high,  or  at  least  on  the  ascent. 

Electrical  atmospheric  states  and  vicissitudes  have,  quite  probably, 
a  practical  consequence  beyond  what  is  usually  ascribed  to  them  in  con- 
nection with  health  and  disease.  But  their  effects  are  so  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle from  those  of  other  meteorological  causes  that  we  must  be  con- 
tent at  present  without  attempting  their  exact  specification.  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  with  reference  to  ozone. 

Elevation  of  site  has  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  climatic  hygiene, 
but  also  to  its  therapeutic  use,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
goitre,  and  some  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  But  in  our  brief  and 
general  survey  of  Etiology  this  topic  must  be  left  without  discussion, 
since  no  disorder  appears  to  be  traceable  to  elevation  alone,  beyond  the 
temporary  prostration  on  exertion,  with  hemorrhages  from  the  nose, 
lungs,  etc.,  often  produced  in  those  who  climb  to  great  mountain-heights 
or  ascend  rapidly  in  balloons.  It  has  been  shown  by  ample  experience 
that  considerable  populations  may  live  in  ordinary  health  through  long 
periods  at  altitudes  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Depression  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  never  become  a  part  of 
human  experience  beyond  the  limit  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  Miners  living 
underground  in  a  few  places  in  Europe  have  been  found  to  exhibit  com- 
paratively feeble  health,  but  the  privation  of  sunlight,  the  confined  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  dampness  of  such  unnatural  abodes  will  suffice  to  account 
for  these  effects. 

Under  functional  causation  of  disease  we  may  include  all  excessive, 
deficient,  or  abnormal  exercise  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  To 
simple  excess  may  be  ascribed  the  scrivener's  or  bank-officer's  paralysis 
<if  the  muscles  of  the  hand  used  in  continuous  writing;  brain  exhaus- 

*  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scimces^  April,  1877,  p.  305. 

*  Penmtylvania  Hospital  Reports,  1868. 
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tioa  from  mental  labor  or  anxiety^  unrelieved  by  sufficient  sleep;  and 
sexual  impotenoe,  temporary  or  lasting  for  sometimes  even  general  paral- 
ysis), from  inordinate  sexual  or  sensual  indulgence. 

Deficiency  of  ftmctional  exercise  is  observed  to  produce  disability,  as 
when  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  for  instance,  are  for  a  long  time  restrained 
from  use.  Surgeons  meet  with  this  inconvenience  (unless  assiduously 
giuanled  against)  when  a  fractured  limb  is  kept  long  at  rest  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. Atrophy  of  the  mammse  in  single  women  of  retired  lives  is 
tt>mmon ;  atrophy  of  the  testicles  in  unmarried  men  much  less  so.  These 
changes,  however,  are  physiological,  not  pathological;  upon  alteration 
of  conditions — c.  g.  marriage — ^the  atrophy  will  disappear  altogether. 

Abnormal  functional  action  as  a  cause  of  morbid  results  is  seen  when 
the  eyes  are  injured  by  reading,  writing,  or  doing  any  delicate  work  in  a 
bad  Ught ;  for  instance,  late  twilight.  Also,  in  a  secondary  or  accessory 
manner,  when  a  near-sighted  person,  having  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
convergence  in  excess  oi  his  accommodation,  or  a  long-sighted  (hyperopic) 
person,  whose  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  convergence,  suffers  from 
asthenopia,  perhaps  with  headache,  distress,  nausea,  etc.  Another  example 
of  abnormal  functional  exercise  and  its  efiects  is  that  of  self-^buse,  where 
the  unnatural  mechanical  imitation  of  the  physiological  act  of  sexual 
coition  induces  disturbances  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems, 
besides  debility  from  excess. 

Ingestive  causation  is  a  sufficiently  fit  designation  for  all  errors  of 
diet,  as  well  as  misuse  of  medicines,  and  poisoning.  Starvation  or  inanition 
belongs  to  the  same  category  by  negation.  Gluttony  and  intemperance 
are  major  members  in  the  ingestive  series,  while  haste  in  taking  food, 
without  mastication,  and  the  use  of  heavy  bread,  unripe  fruit,  and  other 
indigestible  articles,  account  for  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  some  of 
colic,  cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea,  etc.  With  young  children,  especially, 
no  more  frequently  acting  cause  of  disorder  exists  than  dietetic  misman- 
agement, most  of  all  during  the  period  of  dentition,  and  earlier,  when, 
from  absence  or  insufficiency  of  mother's  milk,  they  have  to  be  artificially 
fed.  Then  the  supply  of  good  fresh  cow's,  goat's,  or  ass's  milk  may  carry 
them  well  through  infancy,  while  a  regimen  of  arrowroot  or  gum-arabic 
and  water,  or  stale,  half  sour  milk,  may  either  starve  or  sicken  them  to 
death.  On  the  subject  of  poisons  and  of  misuse  of  medicines  we  have  no 
occasion  here  to  make  special  remark.  Only  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  possibility  of  either  is  always  to  be  remembered  by  the  physician  in 
makine  up  has  mind  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  symptoms  observed. 

Enthetic  causation  is  a  large  subject,  including  all  origination  of  disease 
by  the  introduction  of  morbid  materials  from  without  the  body.^  Medical 
opinion  has  generally  accepted,  and  facts  fully  sustain,  the  recognition  of 
tnree  groups  of  enthetic  disorders,  viz. :  those  which  are  personally  con- 
tagious; such  as  are  locally  epidemic;  and  epidemic  diseases.  Of  the 
first  group  it  will  suffice  to  mention,  as  an  example,  syphilis ;  of  the 
second,  intermittent  fever;  of  the  third,  influenza. 

Were  all  maladies  whbse  causation  is  evidently  of  external  origin 
capable  of  the  same  dear  discrimination  as  these,  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  with  the  present  topic.     But,  in  fact,  no  subject  connected  with 

^  Simon  has  proposed  the  term  exopatbic  to  indicate  the  origin  of  such  maladies ; 
aatopathic  disorders  being  those  which  originate  within  the  body  itself. 
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the  history  of  disease  has  become  surrounded  bj  more  intricate  contro- 
versy. Many  times  the  same  facts  are^  or  appear  to  be,  explicable  in  two 
or  three  different  ways.  What  some  hold  to  be  proofs  of  contagion  from 
person  to  person,  others  are  ready  to  account  for  by  the  subjection  of  a 
number  oi  persons  or  of  a  whole  community  to  either  a  common  local 
or  a  widespread  migrating  (epidemic)  influence.  It  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  things,  to  obtain  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  one  or  another  of  these  theories  without  such  experiments  upon 
human  beings  as  are  impracticable. 

While  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge 
upon  these  questions,  let  us  first  notice  what  are  the  most  positive  facts 
concerning  them,  some  of  which  are  common  to  the  whole  group  or  class 
of  what  have  been,  since  Liebig,  often  called  zymotic,^  but  latterly  more 
often  enthetic,  diseases. 

These  diseases  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  Only  produced  by  contact  or  inoculation, 

Primarv  Syphilis,  Vaccinia, 

Gronorrhcea,  Hydrophobia. 

2.   Oontagioue  also  by  aJtmospheric  transmission  through  short  distances. 

Variola,  Scarlatina, 

Varioloid,  Rotheln, 

Varicella,  Mumps, 

Measles,  Whooping  Cough, 

Diphtheria,  Typhus, 

Relapsing  Fever. 

3.  Endemic,  occasionally  epidemic. 

Malarial  Fevers  (Intermittent,  Remittent,  and  Pernicious  Fever), 
Dengue,  Yellow  Fever. 

4.  Other  zymotic  or  enthetic  diseases. 

Influenza,  Tropical  Dysentery, 

Cerebro-spinal  Fever,  Tvpnoid  Fever, 

Erysipelas,  Cholera, 

Puerperal  Fever,  Plague. 

As  all  observers  are  agreed  in  regard  to  the  personal  transmission  of 
the  first  named  of  these  series  (variola,  etc.),  we  need  to  give  attention  here 
only  to  the  other  groups ;  except  merely  to  say  that  the  easily  demonstra- 
ble existence  of  a  morbid  material  (virus)  in  the  instances  of  primary 
syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  variola,  and  vaccinia  presents  a  very  cogent  ana- 
logical argument  for  the  presumption  that  all  clearly  contagious  (even 

'  The  term  zymotic  has,  with  many  authors,  fallen  into  disrepute,  chiefly  because  Liebig's 
hypotheKis  concerning  the  chemico-physical  action  of  ferments,  as  well  as  of  contagia,  has 
lost  ground  in  comparison  with  the  vital  or  disease-^erm  theory.  Yet  the  analogy  between 
fermentation,  putrefagtinn,  and  the  action  of  a  virus  on  an  animal  organism  persists; 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  their  explanation,  something  appears  to  be  common  or 
similar  in  all  these  prooesse^. 
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though  non-eruptive)  maladies,  such  as  mumps  and  whooping  cough, 
most  also  have  a  morbid  material  as  their  essential  cause ;  and  also  in 
&vor  of  the  supposition  that  a  morbid  material  may  probably  be  the 
''causa  sine  quft  non''  of  each  of  the  other  maladies  which  are  known  to  be 
endemic  or  epidemic.  A  few  theorists  only  have  argued  in  favor  of  any 
other  view  than  this.  Sir  James  Murray  and  Dr.  Craig  of  Scotland,  and 
Dr.  S.  Littell  of  Philadelphia,  have  sustained  an  electrical  hypothesis, 
and  Oldham  and  others  have  advocated  one  cx)nnected  with  changes  of 
bodily  temperature,  or  ozone,  etc.,  for  the  origination  of  certain  endemic 
and  epidemic  diseases.  But  all  the  facts  point  toward  the  existence  of 
matenal  causes,  specific  for  each  of  these  disorders,  and  many  observations 
and  much  ingenuity  of  reasoning  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question  as  to  their  intimate  nature. 

Ai^  these  materia  morborum  merely  inorganic  elements  or  compounds 
entering  human  bodies  and  actine  there  as  chemical  poisons  ?  Against 
such  a  supposition  we  have,  as  almost  decisive  objections,  not  only  the 
absence,  under  the  most  searching  analysis,  of  any  chemical  peculiarity  in 
the  air  of  malarious  or  otherwise  infected  regions,  but  also  the  cling- 
ing of  many  endemic  and  epidemic  causes  (as  known  by  their  effects)  to 
particular  localities,  notwithstanding  the  recognized  law  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases  which  must  antagonize  such  concentration.  Therefore,  we  may 
rule  out,  as  highly  improoable  at  least,  the  hypothesis  of  the  inorganic 
gaseous  nature  oi  malaria,  as  well  as  of  the  essential  causes  of  yellow 
fever,  cholera,  plague,  and  the  other  analogous  diseases. 

By  the  once  general  use  of  the  term  zymotic,  there  is  suggested  a 
line  of  thought  which  has  been  quite  prevalent  since  the  prominence  of 
Liebtg's  teachii^  in  chemical  physiology,  until  recently.  That  great 
chemist  did  not  imagine  that  a  true  zymosis  or  fermentation  occurs  under 
the  action  of  a  virus  upon  the  human  economy.  His  thought  was  more 
clearly  expressed,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  late  Dr.  Snow  of  London,  as  the 
theory  of  continuous  molecular  change.  Its  most  striking  physical  instance 
or  analogue  is  the  extension  of  flame  from  a  burning  body  to  combustible 
matter  within  its  reach.  Sugar  formation  from  starch  by  diastase/  and 
the  change  of  albumen  into  peptone  by  pepsin,  are  familiar  examples,  in 
Qiganic  materials,  of  the  propagation  of  molecular  movement  in  special 
directions  and  with  characteristic  results.^  It  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
than  a  short  step  from  these  to  the  processes  which  we  study  in  fermenta- 
tion, putre&ction,  septicsemia,  and  tne  multiplication  of  small-pox  conta- 
gion, from  the  smallest  inoculation,  in  the  human  body.' 

But  here  romes  in  a  new  hypothetical  factor,  introduced  by  the  aid  of 

*  In  anticipation  of  the  argument  concerning  the  necessity  of  the  action  of  minute  living 
orgBDiams  to  produce  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  specific  diseases,  emphasis  may  be 
here  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  above  named  changes,  and  many  others  like  tliem,  are 
produced,  in  the  absence  of  such  organisms,  by  chemical  agents  formed  in  the  body,  or 
even  (as  when  sulphuric  acid  changes  starch  to  sugar)  by  inorganic  substances.  Pasteur 
connders  that  the  yeast-cell  secretes  a  sort  of  diastase  which  changes  starch  or  cane-sugar 
into  glucose,  on  which  the  cell  then  lives,  decomposing  the  glucose  into  alcohol,  carbonic 
add,  etc  Koch  and  others  now  assert  that  a  bacillus  produces  the  souring  of  milk,  and 
another  the  butyric  acid  fermentation. 

*  The  assertion  of  some  advocates  of  the  "  germ  theory  of  disease,"  that  only  living  organ- 
iams  reproduce  their  kind,  loses  weight  as  an  argument  in  view  of  the  natural  history  of 
imall-pox  and  analogous  diseases ;  unless  it  be  proved  that  every  particle  of  contagious 
matter  is  (at  one  time  at  least)  a  living  organism. 
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the  microscope,  although  anticipated  oonjecturally  before  actual  discoveries 
in  this  field  were  made  certain.  So  prominent  is  this  subject  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  present  time,  under  the  expression  "  the  germ  theory  of 
disease,^'  that  we  are  justified  in  giving  attention  to  it  here  somewhat  at 
length. 

Stahl  propased  a  purely  chemical  theory  of  fermentation  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Not  much  later  Hauptmann  suggested 
the  probable  causation  of  epidemic  diseases  by  minute  living  organisms. 
Linnaeus*  revived  this  hypothesis  in  the  eighteenth  century.  These  two 
topics  of  inquiry,  with  the  intermediate  one  of  putrefaction,  then  received 
much  attention,  at  first  apart,  but  afterward  with  recognition  of  their 
analogies.  Wlien  Fabroni,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Schwann,  and  Kiitzing 
had,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  made  familiar  the  life-history  of  the 
yeast-fungus^  (Saocharomyces  cerevisise),  more  close  consideration  still  was 
given  to  these  remarkable  changes  in  organic  materials  and  forms,  dead 
and  living. 

Starting  from  the  physical  basis  of  inorganic  chemistry,  Liebig  followed 
the  series  up  from  the  so-called  catalytic^  action  by  which  the  presence 
of  a  substance,  itself  apparently  unchanged,  induces  reaction  between  two 
or  more  other  bodies,  to  those  which  occur  within  plants  and  animals,  as 
examples  of  vital  chemistry.  Such  is  the  influence  of  diastase  or  inver- 
tin,  which  in  the  seeds  of  plants  brings  on  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar  and  of  cane-sugar  into  glucose  and  levulose.  Such  is  the  agency 
of  ptyalin  in  the  saliva,  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  of  pancreatin 
or  trypsin  in  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  in  the  processes  of  digestion. 
From  these  it  appears  to  be  an  easy  transition  to  those  changes  which 
occur  in  organic  matter  no  longer  living,  as  in  the  fermentation  of  vege- 
table juices  and  the  putrefaction  of  animal  tissues.*  Liebig  endeavored  to 
explain  these  also  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chemico-vital  processes; 
and  he  then  went  farther  to  apply  the  same  generalization  to  tne  propa- 
gation of  disease,  by  what  is  called  virus,  in  the  instances  of  contagious, 
endemic,  and  epidemic  maladies. 

But,  meanwhile,  observation  and  speculation  gave  almost  equal  prom- 
inence to  the  importance  of  minute  living  organisms  in  the  apparent  insti- 
gation of  all  these  evidently  analogous  changes  of  fermentation,  putre- 
faction, suppuration,  septicaemia  (Piorry,  1835),  infection,  and  contagion. 

Upon  this  side  the  leading  investigator  for  many  years  has  been  I^as- 
teur.  As  long  ago,  however,  as  1813  Astier,  and  in  1840  Henle  of 
Berlin,  and  near  the  same  time  Sir  Henry  Holland  of  London  and  Dr. 
J.  K.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  gave  expression  to  opinions  of  a  similar 
kind,  based  upon  many  important  facts  before  very  much  overlooked. 
By  exact  experimentation,  moreover,  Schwann,  Helmholtz,  Schroeder, 
and  Dusch  ascertained  that  the  agent  or  agents  causative  of  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  can  be  detained  by  heated  tubes,  by  animal  membranes, 

'  LinnieuB  accepted  the  asserted  observation  by  Bolander  of  acari  in  the  stools  in  dysen- 
tery. The  great  natural i8t  deviated  somewhat  here  from  his  usual  carefulness  and  accu* 
racy,  as  that  observation  was  not  afterward  verified. 

'  Leuwenhoek,  however,  had  observed  and  described  it  in  1680, 

'  The  idea  expressed  by  this  term  was  especially  favoretl  by  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich. 

*  It  is  noticeable,  however,  although  generally  forgotten,  that  the  one  set  of  changes 
and  assimilations  (namely,  those  of  digestion)  are  formative  actions  of  life,  and  the  others 
destructive,  in  the  direction  of,  or  subsequent  to,  death. 
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and  by  cotton  wool,  anticipating  the  later  observations  of  Pasteur/  Tyn- 
dall,  ChauveaUy  and  others  to  the  same  or  similar  effect.  These  results  of 
experiments  arfi  commoply  understood  to  prove  the  particulate  character  of 
the  agents  so  studied.  What  may  be  called  an  era  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  etiological  inquiry  dates  from  the  introduction  by  Lister  (about 
1860)  of  the  principles  of  antiseptic  surgery,  based  upon  the  theory  that 
di:sease-germs,  derived  from  the  atmosphere  or  other  external  sources, 
are  the  essential  causes  of  suppuration,  septicsemia,  pyaemia,  gangrene,  etc. 
following  injuries  or  operations. 

So  far  irom  this  inquiry  being  yet  terminated,  while  experiments  and 
observations  have  become  more  and  more  numerous  and  elaborate,  opin- 
ions continue  to  differ ;  and  we  must  yet  await  the  time  when,  by  suc- 
cessively excluding,  one  after  another,  all  the  sources  of  error,  a  truly 
scientific  conclusion  may  be  obtained. 

Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  parties  in  the  debate  are  chiefly 
ranged  upon  two  sides — those  who  favor  the  probability  that  only  chem- 
ical, not  vital,  action  is  to  be  traced  in  fermentation,  putrefaction,  suppu- 
ration, infection,  and  contagion ;  and  those  who  regard  minute  organisms, 
discovered  or  undiscovered,  as  causative  of,  and  inoispensable  to,  all  these 
processes. 

Without  intention  of  injustice  to  other  able  investigators,  the  principal 
names  so  far  associated  with  the  former  of  these  views  may  be  thus 
mentioned :  Panum  (1856),  Robin,  Bergmann,  Liebig,  Colin,  Lebert, 
Vulpian,  Onimus,  B.  W.  Richardson,*  B^e,'  Senator,  Rosenberger,  Hil- 
ier,  Nfl^eli,  Schottelius,  Harley,  Jacobi,  Curtis,  and  Satterthwaite.  Of 
thoAe  maintaining,  in  some  form  and  with  more  or  less  positiveness,  the 
disease-germ  theory,  the  most  conspicuous,  especially  as  observers,  have 
been  Tuchs  (1848),  Royer  (1850),  l)avaine,  6ranell,  Pollender,  Pasteur, 
Tyndall,  Lister,  Mayrhofer,  Ortel,  Letzerich,  Nassiloff,  Hueter,  Toussaint, 
Hansen,  Salisbury,  Klob,  Hallier,  Basch,  Virchow,  Neisser,  Eberth, 
Tommasi  Crudelli,  Klebs,  Talamon,  Schiiller,  Tappeiner,  Cohnheim, 
Koch,  Baumgarten,  Buchner,  Aufrecht,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  Greenfield, 
and  Ogston.  Besides  these  the  elaborate  studies  of  microphytes  by 
Cohn,  and  those  of  Coze  and  Feltz,  Waldeyer,  Recklinghausen,  and 
others  upon  septic  poisoning,  have  been  of  acknowledged  importance; 
and  the  experimental  labors  of  Burdon  Sanderson  in  England,  and  Stem- 
beig,*  H.  C.  Wood,  and  Formad  in  the  United  States  (under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Board  of  Health),  possess  great  value.  But  the 
scientific  caution  of  these  last  inquirers,  like  that  of  Magnin,  has  pre- 
vented them  from  formulating,  as  yet,  positive  and  final  opinions  upon 
the  subject     It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  nearly  the  same  of 

^  PaBteur^B  ezperimenta  with  long-drawn  bent  tubes  had  especial  significance. 

'  Dr.  Richardson  has  long  contended  for  the  doctrine  first  propos^  by  Panum,  that  a 
peculiar  chemical  agent,  (called  by  Bergmann  ntsptin)  is  the  cause  of  blood-poisoning  from 
virulent  absorption  or  inoculation.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  called  by  Selmi  and 
other  observers  to  the  existence  of  complex  compounds  called  pionuiinen  in  decomposing 
animal  substances — «.  g.  the  human  body  after  death — these  having  considerable  resem- 
blance in  their  toxic  action  to  the  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids. 

*  Opposed  at  least  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

*  Stembei]^8  observations  and  experiments  (following  those  of  Pasteur)  with  the  inocu- 
lation of  animals  with  saliva,  proving  that  even  when  taken  from  perfectly  healthy  men 
this  may  be  fatally  poisonous  to  animals,  possess  remarkable  interest.  They  do  not 
•eeni,  however,  to  be  aecisive  either  way  in  regard  to  the  germ  theory  of  infection. 
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several  of  those  mentioned  above,  as  inclining  to  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  controversy.^ 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  data  for  a  final,  conclusion  have  not  yet 
been  made  certain.  Several  hypothases  are  conceivable,  and  capable,  each, 
of  plausible  support : 

1.  The  purely  chemical  theory  of  Liebig,  Gerhardt,  Bergmann,  Snow 
of  London,  and  B.  W.  Richardson. 

2.  The  bioplastic  hypothesis  of  Beale,  according  to  which  germinal 
matter  may  be  detached  from  a  living  body  and  planted,  while  yet 
retaining  vitality,  upon  anotlier,  and  liiere  may  undergo  changes  more 
or  less  morbid,  and  destructive  of  the  body  by  which  it  has  been 
received.  This  theory  of  migrating  or  transplanted  bioplasts  has  re- 
ceived very  little  support  besides  tlmt  of  its  distinguishea  au^or. 

3.  That  the  minute  organisms  discovered  so  constantly  upon  diseased 
parts  of  plants  and  animals  (c.  g,  ergot  of  rye,  Pet'onospora  infestans  of 
potato-rot,  Botrytis  Basdana  of  silk-worm  muscardine,  PaiihidophyUyix 
of  silk-worm  pebrine,  Empusa  musccB  of  the  fly,  Achorion^  TricophyUmj 
Oidiumy  and  Leptothrix  of  human  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes) are  incidental  or  accidental  only' — acting,  as  R.  Owen  observes, 

^  Billroth  and  Cohnheim  are  among  thoee  who  have  changed  their  opinions  on  this 
suhject  after  prolonged  investigation. 

'  This  possioilitj  has  not  been  as  yet  altogether  ruled  out  in  regard  to  Koch's  BocUIum 
tubercuioais  ;  concerning  which  active  discussion  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year 
or  two  (1882-83).  A  very  large  number  of  observers  confijrai  the  statement  that  the 
bacilli  are  found  in  most  specimens  of  tubercle.  Several,  also,  have  repeated  with  success 
Koch's  inoculation  experiments,  in  which  tubercle  appeared  to  be  propagated  by  care- 
fullv  isolated  bacilli.  But  many  facts  still  stand  in  tne  way  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
bacillus  is  the  causa  sine  quft  non  of  tuberculosis.  First,  examples  of  the  production  of 
phthisis  by  apparent  contagion  or  infection  are  few.  Although  Dr.  C.  T.  mlliams  found 
bacilli  in  the  air  of  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumptives  at  Brompton,  yet  of  the 
experience  of  that  hospital  Dr.  Vincent  Edwards,  for  seventeen  years  its  resident  medical 
Officer,  reports  as  follows:  "Of  fifty-nine  resident  medical  assistants  who  lived  in  the 
hospital  an  average  of  six  months  each,  onl^  two  are  dead,  and  these  not  from  phthisis. 
Three  of  the  living  are  said  to  have  phthisis.  The  chaplain  and  the  matron  had  each 
lived  there  for  over  sixteen  years.  Very  many  nurses  had  been  in  residence  for  periods 
varying  from  months  to  several  years.  The  head-nurses,  says  the  writer,  deep  each  in  a 
room  containing  fifty  patients.  Two  head-nurses  only  are  known  to  have  died — one  from 
apoplexy ;  the  other  head-nurse  was  here  seven  months,  was  unhappily  married,  and 
some  time  afterward  died  of  phthisis.  Of  the  nurses  now  in  residence,  one  has  been  here 
twenty-four  years,  two  twelve  years,  one  eight  years,  one  seven  years,  one  six  and  a  half 
years,  and  one  five  vears.  No  under-nurse,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  died  of  phthisis. 
All  the  physicians  who  have  attended  the  in-and-out  patients  during  the  past  seventeen 
years  are  livinc^,  except  two,  who  did  not  die  from  phthisis." 

Against  the  inoculation  and  inhalation  experiments  of  Villemin,  Tappeiner,  Koch,  Wil- 
son Fox,  and  others,  by  which  the  specific  character  of  tubercle  has  been  said  to  be 
f»roved,  must  be  placed  those  of  Sanderson,  Foulis,  Papillon,  Lebert,  Waldenburg,  Schotte- 
ius,  Wood  and  Formad,  Boblnsou,  and  others,  by  which  tubercles  have  been  induced  by 
the  injection,  inoculation,  or  inhalation  of  various  non-tubercular  materiaJs.  In  answer 
to  the  argument  from  these,  it  is  asserted  by  Koch  and  his  supporters  that  "  there  is  no 
anatomical  or  morphological  characteristic  of  tubercle,"  its  only  sufficient  test  being  its 
inoculability.  This  is  almost  b^ging  the  question ;  at  all  events,  it  leaves  it,  for  the 
present,  unsettled.  Moreover,  tubercular  de|>oBits  do  not  always  contain  bacilli,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Spina,  Sternberg,  Formad,  Prudden  {N.  Y,  Medical  Record,  April  14  and 
June  16,  1883).  The  last  named  made,  in  one  well  marked  case,  six  himdreJ  and  ninety- 
five  sections  from  ninety-nine  tubercles  in  different  portions  of  a  tuberculous  pleura,  all 
of  Koch's  precautions  being  observed  in  the  examination.  Belfield  {Lecturet  on  Alicro- 
Ortfaniitms  mid  Diseci^e)  admits  the  possibility  that  tuberculosis  may  be  produced  by  either 
(if  several  causes.  It  has,  at  least,  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  the  tubercular  tissue  is 
more  than  a  nidus  or  favorable  "  culture-ground  "  for  the  bacilli,  or  that,  in  the  presence 
of  a  constitutional  predisposition,  they  may  not  merely  promote  a  more  rapid  destruction 
of  the  invaded  organs  or  tissues. 
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most  commonly  as  natural  scavengers  in  the  consumption  of  effete  organic 
material ;  but  that  they  may  become  noxious  under  two  sorts  of  circum- 
stances— yvL,  when  their  numbers  are  enormously  increased,  as  is  known 
to  be  the  case  with  trichinae  in  the  human  body,  and  also  when  they  are 
brought  in  considerable  number  into  contact  with  bodies  already  diseased, 
or  at  least  suffering  under  depression  of  vital  energy. 

4.  That  such  organisms  are  the  essential  and  direct  causes  of  enthetic 
maladies  by  invading  the  human  and  other  living  bodies  as  parasites, 
consuming  and  disorganizing  their  tissues,  blood  corpuscles,^  etc.  Pasteur 
considers  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  an  important  part  of  their  action. 

5.  That  these  microbes,  microphytes,  or  mycrozymes  act  not  as  parasites, 
but  as  poison-producers,  secreting  a  sort  of  ferment  which  is  the  specific 
morbid  material  (Virchow) ;  or,  when  multiplying  in  excess  of  their  food- 
material,  they  may  die,  and  their  dead  bodies,  like  other  decaying  organic 
matter,  may  become  poisonous.  This  possibility,  although  not  aistinctly 
suggested  (so  far  as  I  know)  hitherto,  appears  to  me  to  be  not  unworthy 
of  consideration.  That  the  numbers  of  micro-organisms  present  have 
some  important  relation  to  morbid  conditions  has  long  since  been  inferred 
from  familiar  facts. 

6.  That  they  are  not  generators,  but  carriers,  of  disease-producing 
poisons ;  their  vitality  giving  to  the  latter  a  continuance  of  existence  and 
capacity  of  accumulation  and  transportation  not  otherwise  possible. 

Briefly,  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  generally  accepted 
classification  of  those  microscopic  organisms^  whose  r6le  in  the  causation 
of  diseases  is  now  under  discussion ;  chiefly  following  Cohn  and  Klebs  : 

Orders  :  Hyphomycetffi,  Algse,  Sehizomyoetae. 

Hyphomyoetee,  genera:  Achorion,  Trioophyton,  Oidium. 

Algse,  genera :  Sarcina,  Leptothrix. 

Schizomycetae,  or  Bacteria,  genera  t  Micrococcus,  Rod-bacterium,  Bacil- 
lus, Spirillum.' 

Micrococci  (Sphaerobacteria  of  Cohn)  are  asserted  (under  certain  condi- 
tions) by  Letzench,  Wood,  and  Formad  *  to  be  causative  of  diphtheria ; 
Ogston  has  found  them  in  ordinary  pus;  Rindfleisch,  Recklinghausen, 
Waldeyer,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  and  others  report  tliera  to  be  always  pwisent 
in  the  abscesses  of  pyaemia ;  Buhl,  Waldeyer,  and  Wagner  state  their 
occurrence  in  intestinal  mycosis;  Eberth,  Kdster,  Maier, ^urkhardt,  and 
Osier,  in  ulcerative  endocarditis;  Orth,  Lukomsky,  Fehleisen,  and 
lioeffler,  in  erysipelas;  Coats  and  Stephen  in  pyelo-nephritis;  Friedliinder, 
in  pneumonia;  Eklund  {Plax  acindens)  in  scarlet  fever;  Keating*  and 

'  Against  this  view  stands  especially  the  objection  that,  as  Cohn,  Burdon  Sanderson, 
and  oUiere  have  ftilly  shown,  bacteria  and  other  Schizomycetie  obtain  their  nitrogen,  not 
from  organized  tissues,  but  from  ammonia,  and  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  from  the 
resalts  of  decomposition  in  organic  tissues.  (See  B.  Sanderson,  in  Brii.  Med,  Journal^  Jan. 
16,  1S75.)  Pasteur  has  regaraed  the  relation  of  these  organisms  to  oxygen  as  important; 
some  of  them  requiring  it  for  their  existence  (erobic),  and  others  not  (anserobic).  He 
has  defined  fermentation  as  ''  life  without  free  oxygen." 

'  For  further  details  concerning  these  the  roEider  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Magnin, 
Belfield.  and  Gradle  on  The  Bacteria,  and  on  the  Oerm  Theory  of  Disease. 

*  Cohn  also  separates  vibrio  and  spirochaete  as  genera  distinct  from  spirillum.  They  may, 
however,  be  re^rded  rather  as  species  of  that  genus.  Some  recent  authors  included  bac- 
terium and  bacillus  under  one  genus,  bacillus ;  iigainst  which  simplification  there  seems  to 
be  no  valid  objection. 

*  BuUeiin  of  yational  Board  of  Healthy  Supplement  No.  17,  Jan.  21,  1882. 
»  The  Medseal  iVasi,  Phihiddphia,  July  29, 1882. 
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Le  Eel,  id  measles ;  Leydeo  aod  Gaudier,  in  cerebro-spinal  meniDgitis ; 
Carmona  del  Valle,  in  yellow  fever ;  Prior,  in  dyaeotery  ;  Gaffky,  Lei»- 
tikow,  Bokai,  and  Bockhardt,  in  gonorrhcea ; '  besides  other  similar  ob- 
servations by  numeroiia  writ«r8. 

Bacterium  termo  is  regarded  by  leading  authorities  as  the  special  fer- 
ment or  causative  ageut  of  putr«action '  (Billroth,  Cohn). 

Bacillus  includes,  hypothetically  at  least,  several  species ;  as  Bacilloa 

eubtilis,  the  inuocent   hay-fungus ;    Bacillus  anthracis,  the  microbe  of 

malignant  pustule  (anthrax,  milzbrand,  charbon)  and  the  splenic  fever 

of  sheep ;  Bacillus  typhosus  (Klebs,  Eberth,  Meyer)  of  typhoid  fever ; 

Bacillus  leprae  (Hansen,  Neisser,  Cornil,  Koebnerj  of  leprosy ;  *  Bacillus 

malarite,  reported  as  having  been  demonstrated*  by  Klebs  and  Tonimasi 

Crudeli,   Marohand,  Ceri,   and   Ziehl; 

^"'  ^'  Bacillus  tuberculoeis  (Koch,  Baumgai^ 

/  •.*'  ''.     r  '•;  "k'ten,  1882);   the  bacillus  of  malignant 

^_  _:I      «,.*.  '^  oedema  (GriEiffky,  Brieger,  Ehrlich);  that 

T  '.      ;•*.*  '*  of  8yphiJi8(Aufrecht,Birch-Hirschfeld,* 

I     •**  :  ■     '/    ,/Momaon);ofglanders(Ijoeffler,Schuetz, 

I      ,^  •  •     •;'*,  :_.•   Israel,  Bouchard);  of  pertussis  (Bure- 

?    .    •,  er) ;  besides  the  Actinomycosis  of  Israel, 

,   ■*,    '***','  Ponfick,' Bollinger,  and  others.     Koch 

euBftnm  arine,  [n  rourycbBiQ;  c,  nwuT  has  very  recently  (1883)  been  reported 

mUM^bn)T'""'  "'""'"'  °'  ™^'  "     to  have  discovered  in  E^t  ^^  bacUlua 

of  diolera. 

Spirillum  (Spirocheeta  of  Ehrenbei^)  has  its  best  ascertained  example 

in  the  minute  forms   first  observed   by  Obermeier,  and  afterward   by 

many  other  observers,  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  with  relapsing 

fever.     They  have   been 

found  present  in  the  blood 

)  only   during    the    febrile 

9  paroxysm,      disappearing 

?  in    the    intermission    and 

1  through  convalescence. 

'^/i  '^^^  ^  ^,'Q\^        Hastening  to  close  our 

^  jH  ^*L  "^^if^    if'^    consideration  of  this  eub- 

■s*  %^   £        ^t%^         ject,  we  may  note,  with- 

1=::^    ^^  out  much  argument,  a  few 

of  the  points  of  difficulty 

Bacteria:  a,  Btoglatot  SatlerHm  lenno:  b.pemoleotbacUai^    nptA'mcr    vot    tn    Kn    mnra 
from  »araca  of  beer;  c,  BadertumiiiMDto,  &oe;  d,  looglcB*    neeomg    yet    to     De    more 

torm  Q/  B.  uiuata.  ftiHy  illuminated  by  care- 

'  Sternberg's  careful  eiperimentatiaii  seems  to  show  the  identity  of  Neiner's  gonocoo- 
ciis  with  the  Micrococcus  uroe,  comntonl;  fouud  in  deoomposiug  urine. 

*  Othera  have  referred  putre&ction  to  vibriones,  len  precbely  described. 

'  Dr.  H.  D.  Schmidt  of  New  Orleans,  sn  experienced  pathologist,  reported  {Chieaga 
Mediroi  JsurnoJ  ami  £^ntin«r,  April,  1332)  that  critical  examination  of  numerous  speci- 
mens of  tissues  from  three  cases  of  leprosy  under  his  care  failed  to  verily  the  ezislenoe 
of  bacilli  as  characteristic  of  that  disease. 

*  Not  certainly,  however,  as  Bhown  by  StemberR  f  BuZIeiin  of  Nat.  Board  of  HealUi,  Sup- 
[ilemenl  Ho.  14,  July  23^  18S1].  Dr.  Salisbury  of  Ohio  in  1886  made  a  series  of  obaerva- 
tions,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  asserted  the  discovery  of  a  genus  of  malarial  microphytes, 
whidi  he  referred  to  the  family  of  PaimeUa. 

The  oval  and  aphericsl  organisms  described  by  Richard  and  Laveran  as  found  in  th« 
blood  of  malaria]  patients  resembled  micrococci  rather  than  badlli. 

*  More  recently  deacribed  by  him  as  micrococci.  '  Die  Aeiin^nf/liote,  1881. 
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ful  obeervatiDa  before  any  form  of  the  germ  theory  can  take  its  plaoe 
aa  an  established  doctrine  in  etiology  : 

1.  The  absence  of  the  cliaractcrs  belonging  to  definite  oivanisms '  in 
the  eauiiy-studied  virus  of  small -pox  and  vaccinia  stands,  a  priori,  aguinst 


the  probability  of  such  oi^anisms  being  eeaential  to  the  causation  of  other 
AOthetic  diseases. 

2.  Analogy  in  nature,  showing  the  commonly  beneficial  action  of  nutri- 
tive processes  in  re-appropriating  the  products  of  organic  decay  on  a  large 
or  on  a  small  scale,  n^es  the  scavenger  theoty  of  the  general  function 
of  minute  cryptogamic  organisme  more  probable,  per  ee,  than  that  which 
holds  many  of  them  to  be  destructive  parasites  or  poison-producers  in 
the  bodies  which  they  may  inhabit.  Few  well  known  pai'asites  are  capa- 
ble of  causing  death  in  higher  animals  or  in  man. 

3.  These  microbes  are  among  the  minutest  objects  which  can  be 
studied  under  the  microscope.  Bacteria  average  about  ^^^  of  an  inch 
in  their  longest  diameter;  micrococci  and  spores  (Dauersporen,  Bill- 
roth) are  ret  smaller.  Much  care,  therefore,  as  well  as  skill,  must  be 
exercised  m  making  observatjons  upon  them.*    Huxley  asserted  a  few 

'  The  puticuJate  character  of  variolous  aod  vaccine  virua  has  been  already  alladed  to, 
t>  amerted  to  have  beeD  ahoini  b^  Chauveau  and  othen.  Yet  it  is  not  abaolulelj  demon- 
ttratcd  that  filtrBtion  ma;  not  produce  an  important  chemical  alteration  in  eome  kinds  of 
highlv  unstable  organic  material  subjected  to  it.  Cohn  figures  a  Micrococcus  vaccinia  in 
bismnicIeoD  Bacteria  (ifieriwrapica/ Journal  vol.  xiii,,  K.  8.,  pi.  v.,  Fi);.  2).     Beale  deniea 


Ittenneopt  ni  Mediant,  4th  ed.)  the  existence  of  anj  organisms  in  vaccine  vinis,  Lug- 
giabolil,  Weigert,  Klebs.  Pohl-Pincus,  and  othen  have  asserted  their  existence,  but,  espe- 
dall;  in  the  absence  of  tnj  eacceesfal   culture   experiments,   it  does  nut  seem  to  be 

'  A  VCT7  inlerestiDfj  discover*  was  made  bv  Tjndall,  to  the  eflect  that  while  one  boiling 
^  a  liquid  would  atenliH  it  for  the  time  bj  dMlroying  all  the  bacteria  present,  their  spores 
might  still  retain  vitalitf  and  be  afterward  developed.  Bj  repealed  exposure  to  a  boiling 
CempentDre,  taking  these  spore«  in  theb  developing  stage,  the;  were  destrojed,  and  com- 
plete steriliia^on  was  effected. 
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years  ago  that  a  distinguished  English  pathologist  had  mistakeo  for  move- 
mente  of  minute  living  organisms  the  "  Brownian  movements"  seen  in 
the  particles  of  many  not  living  substances  under  a  high  magnifying 
power.  One  observer,  at  least,'  considers  that  the  forms  designated  as 
bacteria  and  micrococci,  etc.  are  either  forms  of  coagulated  fibrin  or 
granules  from  morbidly-altered  blood-corpuscles  (zoogloea  of  Billroth, 
Wood,  Formad,  and  otliers).  Koch  denies  the  validity  of  the  observa- 
tion of  oivanisms  in  tubercle  by  Klebs  and  Scliuller,  while  insisting  upon 
hie  own  demoDStration  of  a  bacillus  tuberculosis.  Authorities  must,  by 
mutual  confirmation  or  correction,  remove  these  obscunties. 

4.  Bacteria  and  micrococci  have  been  abundantly  discovered  (Kolaczck ; 
J.  G.  Richardson)  in  healthy  bodies  upon  the  various  mucous  membranes 
and  in  the  blood.  The  correctness  of  such  observations  has  been  denied, 
but,  so  far  at  least  as  the  mucous  membranes  are  concerned,  it  has  been 
well  established  by  Nothnagel,  Sternberg,  and  others.  Bacteria  have 
sometimes  been  found  in  countless  numbers  in  fecal  discharges. 

5.  Bacteria  become  most  numerous  in  materials  of  a  septic  or  infectious 
character  after  their  period  of  toxic  intensity  has  passed  by. 


Vlbrin  la  mUtiD  cultun-Iuld,  X  1000  (SMniban).    Ptowoocciu  from  >lld«a  upoaed  otct  iwniup-Diua, 

"  X  «0  (Sleroberg). 

6.  Suppuration  can  be  produced  fUskoff,  Orthmann)  without  the 
presence  of  minute  organisms  of  any  kind.     Bacteria  have  been  found 

'  R.  Gr^fg,  N.  Y.  Mai.  Raord,  Feb,  II,  1882.  Sternben;,  however,  has  replied  to  him 
(N.  Y.  Med.  Rteord,  April  8,  1882,  p.  388).  The  latter  admiu  a  doubt  as  to  wlielJier  the 
Eranules  seen  within  the  leucx)cyt«B  by  Wood  and  Formad  in  diphtheritic  material,  and 
Believed  by  them  to  be  microwicci.  are  such,  or  are  merely  Kramilea  formed  or  set  free  by 
discTi^;;aniiatioii  of  protoplasm  within  the  leucocytes.  This  uncertainly  well  illiiBtrste* 
the  difficulty  of  these  invastigntiODB. 

A  chemical  teet  much  relied  upon  is,  that  bacteria  rraist  the  action  of  acids  and  alka- 
lies, which  dMtroy  granular  material  of  animal  origin;  also,  that  all  Ihette  unruniim"*  a™ 
deeply  stained  hv  aniline  dves  and  by  hwmatoiylin.  The  most  deciaive  teat,  however,  is 
cultivation  in  a  Liquid  sterilized  by  heat.  Koch  prefers  a  process  of  dry  culture  for  Ihe 
bacillus  of  tubercle.  • 

liradle  I  Lctturtt  <m  the  Germ  Theory  of  iJimase,  Chicago,  1H83,  p.  28)  say  a  that  the  abso- 
lute criterion  of  the  life  of  bacteria  is  their  power  of  multiplication. 
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under  LL^^ter's  antiseptic  dressings  without  suppuration  following.  Paul 
Bert  destroyed  all  the  microbes  in  a  septio  uquid,  and  yet  found  it  to 
retain  its  poisonous  quality.  Rosenberger  (1881)  has  made  similar 
observations. 

Panum,  Coze,  and  Seltz,  Bergmann  and  Schmiedeberg,  Hiller,  Yul- 
pian,  Rosenberger,  Clementi,  Thin,  and  Dreyer  have,  by  various  elab- 
orate investigations,  proved  that  fatal  septic  poisoning  can  be  produced 
in  animals  by  the  products  of  organic  deoomposition,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  livin?  organisms.  Zweifel's  experiments  seem  to  have  shown 
that  normal  blood,  when  deprived  of  oxygen,  in  the  absence  of  micro- 
oiganisms,  may  acquire  septic  properties. 

As  stated  by  Belfield,  many  experiments  by  Schmidt,  Edelberg, 
Kdhler,  Nencki,  and  others,  have  shown  that  septicemia  may  be  induced 
by  the  injection  into  the  blood  of  free  fibrin  ferment  and  other  sub- 
stances, in  the  absence  of  minute  organisms.  To  such  an  affection  some 
authors  now  give  the  name  saprsemia,  to  distinguish  it  from  bacterial 
infective  disoraers. 

Griffini  ascertained  that  mixed  saliva,  filtered  through  porous  plates,  and 
thus  containing  no  microbes,  will  still  produce  septicsemia  in  animals,  when 
subcutaneously  injected.  Colin  (1876)  has  denied  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  experiments  of  Chauveau,  which  nave  been  held  to  prove  the  par- 
ticulate nature  of  variolous  and  vaccine  virus.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  eggs  with  shells  unbroken  are  tainted  when  placed  near  others 
which  are  unsound. 

7.  While  Klebs  and  Koch  maintain  the  definite  specificity  of  each 
minute  microphytic  organism,  Ns^li  and  Billroth  assert  their  mutual 
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Bacilli  from  awamp-mud,  X  1000  (Sternlwrg). 


BadUl  from  septeemic  rabbit,  X  1000 
(Sternberg). 


Convertibility.  Burdon  Sanderson  avers*  that  "the  influence  of 
environment  on  organisms  such  as  bacteria  is  so  great  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  paramount.*'  Buchner,  Grawitz,  Greenfield,  Pasteur, 
Wemich,  Thome,  Willems,  Law,  Wood,  and  Formad  report  experi- 
ments making  it  appear  that  modification  by  culture  is  possible  with 
bacilli  and  micrococci,  converting  an  innocent  into  a  malignant  parasitic 
organism,  or  a  death-producing  microbe  into  one  capable  only  of  causing 

^XeeftcTM  im  the  Bdaiim  of  Micro-organum  to  THucue^  1883. 
*BriL  Med.  Journal,  Jan.  16,  1875. 

Vol.  L— 10 
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a  transitory  and  not  dangerous  local  affection ;  which  nevertheless  secures 
to  the  animal  thus  treated  immunity  when  subsequently  exposed  to  the 
deadly  infection.  Most  interesting  have  been  the  successes  with  such 
culture-inoculations  obtained  by  Buchner,  Greenfield^  and  Pasteur 
with  anthrax  in  sheep;  by  Pasteur  also  in  chicken  cholera;  and  by 
Willems  and  Law^  with  the  lung-pIague  of  cattle. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  reported  any  morphological  change 
whatever  in  the  bacillus  (Grawitz)  or  micrococcus  (Wood  and  Formad) ; 
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Bacilli  firom  human  aallya,  X  1000  (Sternberg). 


BaeiUtu  anlhracu  (Sternberg). 
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the  change  in  the  effects  noted,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  micrococci  of 
malignant  diphtheria,  the  acquired  capacity  of  reproduction  through 
several  generations,  are  all. 

8.  The  immunity  against  subsequent  attacks  on  exposure  ^similar  to  the 
protection  given  by  vaccination)  continues  to  be  without  full  explanation 
upon  any  theory.  But  it  is  especially  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  infection  being  caused  by,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
presence  of  peculiar  microphytes.  Why  should  not  these,  whether  as 
parasites  or  as  poisons,  always  produce  the  same  effects? 

9.  The  view  entertained  by  Thome,  Wood,  and  Formad,  that  a  com- 
mon benignant  affection,  such  as  ordinary  sore  throat,  may  be  converted 
into  a  violent  infectious  disease — e.  g.  malignant  diphtheria — by  modifica- 
tion of  innocent  micrococci  into  those  with  lethal  characters,  through  local 
or  bodily  conditions,  is  sufficiently  contravened  by  the  great  frequency  of 
such  conditions  compared  with  the  decided  relative  rarity  of  such  malig- 
nant epidemics  or  endemics. 

10.  Throughout  all  the  investigations  which  have  been,  and  are  likely 
to  be,  conducted,  there  remains  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility, 
of  total  separation  between  the  microbes  themselves  and  the  matter  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  they  exist — ^the  membrane,  urine,  blood,  virus,  ai*tificial 
culture-material,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  All  the  effects  ascribable  to  the 
disease  germs  may  be,  with  no  more  difficulty,  attributed  to  the  toxic  action 

^N.  T.  Med.  Reeordf  June  18,  1881,  p.  679.  Exposuie  to  the  air  for  a  considerable 
period  seems  to  be  the  agency  chiefly  relied  npon  for  what  may  be  called  the  dynamic 
modification  of  these  microphytes.  When  cultivated  in  the  depth  of  a  liouid,  so  that 
air  is  excluded,  they  are  supposed  to  acquire  a  habit  of  obtaining  oxygen  by  aecomposing 
organic  substances,  and  thus  act  destructively  upon  the  cell -elements  of  living  bodies. 
Analogous  differences  have  long  since  been  observed  in  the  study  of  fermentation  between 
Bor&oe  and  sedimentary  yeast 
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Fig.  11. 


BodUm  fuftflreiitofif,  within  ftnd  ontside  of  pof-oorpnaolM 

(Sternberg). 


of  a  portion^  however  minute^  of  the  soU  in  which  they  have  lived, 
whose  modifications  most  be  concomitant  with  those  which  they  undergo. 
It  appears  necessary ,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  time, 
to  re^rd  this  whole  ques- 
tion as  ijtill  undecided^  vrith 
a  predominance  of  proba- 
bility, however,  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  these  mi- 
nute organisms,  or  some 
of  them,  have  a  direct  and 
important  relation  of  some 
kind  to  the  causation  of 
specific  endemic,  epidemic, 
and  contagious  diseases. 
Altogether,  the  strongest 
arguments  are  on  the  side 
of  the  view  that  the  mi- 
crocoociy  bacilli,  etc.  cause 
diseases,  not  as  parasites, 
living  upon  their  victims, 
but  as  poison-producers 
infecting  them.*  The 
germ  theory  continues  to 
be  in  the  position  of  a 
probable  hjrpothesis,  not  in  that  of  an  established  doctrine  of  etiological 
science. 

Practically,  the  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  it  were  altogether  settled, 
smoe  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  presence  of  microphytes  (bacteria, 
micrococci,  spirilla)  coincides  with  those  conditions  under  which  originate 
several  of  the  most  malignant  diseases.  Measures  which  prevent  the 
appearance  or  promote  the  destruction  of  these  minute  organisms  are  at 
least  often,  and  to  a  great  d^ree,  preventive,  if  not  curative,  of  such  dis- 
orders ;  and  the  glory  of  Jenner's  discovery,  by  which  the  ravages  of 
small-pox  have  been  made  (potentially  at  least)  controllable,  seems  not 
unlikely  to  be  paralleled  by  the  achievements  of  Pasteur  and  others  in 
a  similar  preventive  mastery  over  other  maladies  of  men  and  animals. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  branch  of  inquiry  in  connection  with  medical  science 
more  worthy  of  being  assiduously  encouraged  and  extended.  The  pres- 
ent may  almost  be  said  to  be,  in  the  history  of  medicine,  an  era  of  myco- 
pathology. 

For  an  exhaustive  study  of  Etiology  attention  would  now  have  to  be 
given  to  the  modifying  influences  affecting  the  occurrence  and  character 
of  diseases  in  connection  with  age,  sex,  and  temperament.  But,  as  neither 
of  these  is  ever,  per  se,  causative  of  any  malady,  and  they  merely  deter- 
mine some  modification  of  the  action  of  morbid  causes  when  these  occur, 
want  of  space  must  be  our  justification  for  leaving  them  to  be  considei-ed, 
in  this  work,  in  ooimection  with  the  special  causation  of  the  different  dis- 

*  This  comports  much  the  best  with  the  general  natural  histoir  of  parasites  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ox  Tenoms,  ptomaVnes,  etc  on  the  other.  Gkiutier,  Ogston,  and  others  havo 
ezpreflsed  the  opinion  that  microphytes  maj  produce  ptomaines. 
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eases  which  will  be  liereafter  described.     A  larger  treatment  of  our  present 
Rubject  belongs  rather  to  hygiene  than  to  practical  medicine. 


MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 


For  the  purposes  of  the  medical  practitioner  all  professional  studies 
unite  to  the  end  of  furnishing  preparation  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases.  At  the  bedside  the  cardinal  Questions  are,  How  does  the 
present  condition  of  our  patient  differ  from  nealth  ?  and,  What  ouglit  we 
to  do  to  bring  about  his  recovery  ? 

Diagnosis  mvolves  three  main  directions  of  inquiry  :  1,  as  to  the  gen- 
eral bodily  state  of  the  patient ;  2,  morbid  changes  in  particular  organs, 
tissues,  or  Amotions ;  3,  as  to  what  name  properly  designates  the  disorder, 
according  to  accepted  nomenclature. 

Pathology  can  never  be  out  of  view  in  connection  with  either  the 
theoretical  or  the  practical  study  of  diagnosis.  But  it  is  most  closely 
regarded  when  the  last  of  these  questions  is  before  us,  since  tlie  names  of 
diseases  generally  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  their  patho- 
logical nature.  Yet  clinical  observation  always  suggests  tlic  early  use  of 
provisional  terms  for  recognized  groupings  of  morbid  phenomena ;  and 
sometimes  these  clinical  designations  remain  for  a  long  time  in  use  because 
of  the  imperfection  of  pathology. 

We  ascertain,  in  practice,  the  nature  of  a  given  case,  first,  by  consid- 
ering its  symptoms.  These  are  those  obvious  evidences  of  deviation  from 
health  which  the  patient  himself  is  aware  of,  or  which  the  physician 
readily  discerns  or  elicits  by  simple  inquiry  or  examination. 

Secondly,  taking  the  clue  furnished  by  symptoms,  a  closer  inspec- 
tion is  made,  with  the  intent  of  finding  what  is  the  actual  state  of  import- 
ant organs,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  alimentary 
canal. 

Lastly,  when  these  means  fail  to  remove  all  obscurity,  or  when  special 
scientific  investigation  is  practicable,  instruments  of  precision  are  em- 
ployed, as  the  thermometer,  sphygmograph,  opthalmosoope,  sesthesi- 
ometer,  or  aspirator;  or  by  the  microscope  and  chemical  analyses  still 
more  minute  examination  is  made  into  the  particulars  of  the  morbid 
processes  present  and  their  results. 

We  may  subdivide  diagnosis,  then,  into:  1,  symptomatology;  2, 
organoscopy  or  physical  diagnosis;  3,  instrumental  diagnosis. 


Symptomatology. 

Semeiology  (from  ajj^iiouy  a  sign)  is  a  term  mucli  in  use,  with  essen- 
tially the  same  meaning  as  symptomatology,  but  less  conveniently  dis- 
tinctive, since  it  does  not  so  well  indicate  the  contrast  between  obvious 
signs,  or  symptoms,  and  those  more  recondite,  obtained  by  the  methods 
ofphysical  diagnosis. 

Signs  of  disease  cannot  be  recognized  as  such  except  by  one  who  is 
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fitmiliar  with  the  appearances,  actions,  and  manifestations  which  belong 
to  health.  Nor  can  they  be  understood,  so  as  to  infer  what  they  mean, 
without  knowledge  of  normal  physiology  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  the  natural  history  of  diseases.  Physiology  constitutes  the  etymo- 
logical grammar,  symptomatology  the  vocabulary,  and  diagnosis  the 
syntax  of  practical  medicine.  Just  as  grammatical  knowledge  will  not 
enable  any  one  to  read  or  speak  a  language  without  acquaintance  with 
its  words,  so  clinical  observation  is  necessary  to  the  physician  over  and 
above  all  the  knowledge  he  may  have  of  physiology  and  pathology. 
He  TuxxHt  learn  to  know  diseases  by  sight,  or  at  least  by  personal  contact 
end  observation. 

Every  one  has,  of  course,  a  general  familiarity  with  the  state  and 
actions  of  his  own  and  other  bodies  in  health,  yet  a  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  movements  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  etc,  as  well 
as  the  form,  size,  and  relative  location  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  is 
needed.  Physiology  and  medical  anatomy  furnish  such  information. 
The  more  thorough  this  knowledge  is  appropiated,  the  better  fitted  the 
student  is  for  practical  diagnosis.  For  its  application,  however,  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  perceptive  powers  is  very  important.  Some  men  have  a 
geniuA  for  quick  and  clear  oisoemment  ot  symptoms  and  for  their  inter- 
pretation, as  well  as  for  tliat  of  physical  signs.  But  all  can  much  improve 
their  senses,  and  their  sagacity  in  using  them,  by  experience.  For  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  scientific  training,  in  field  or  laboratory  studies, 
affords  the  best  introduction  to  the'  work  of  the  medical  student  and 
physicixm.  The  traits  most  needed  for  success  in  diagnosis  are  exactness 
and  comprehensiveness.  First,  to  be  sure  precisely  what  each  sign  is  that 
comes  under  observation;  next,  to  overlook  no  existing  symptoms  or 
physical  signs;  and,  last,  so  to  combine  them  into  a  mentcu  map,  diagram, 
or  picture,  as  to  make  a  coherent  and  rational  whole.  This  nosogram 
may  then  be  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  standard  authorities,  to 
find  its  place  (if  it  has  one)  iu  technical  classification.  First,  however, 
ascertain  the  thing,  the  morbid  state  or  combination  of  states ;  afterward 
the  name,  or  morbid  sjiecies,  when  practicable.  It  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  complication  of  diseases,  or  at  least  the  existence  of 
some  irregular  manifestations  along  with  those  which  are  characteristic, 
is  more  oonunon  than  the  occurrence  of  purely  typical  cases.  The  por- 
traits of  most  diseases  in  the  books  are  averages,  like  the  composite  class- 
photographs  of  Douglas  Gralton.  Not  nearly  every  case  will  correspond 
with  such  an  average  in  all  respects.  Moreover,  so  great  is  the  possible 
variety  of  alterations  among  the  different  organs  oi  the  body  that  the 
chances  of  two  instances  oi  disease  being  precisely  alike  in  every  par- 
ticular are  hardly  greater  than  those  in  lavor  of  every  move  being  the 
same  iu  two  games  of  chess  with  the  same  opening. 

In  an  essay  like  the  present  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  upon  the  best 
manner  of  treating  the  subject  before  us.  Too  much  or  too  little  may 
be  said.  With  advanced  readers  the  whole  history  of  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  might  be  left  to  the  special  discussions  occurring  in  articles 
npon  different  diseases.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  those  who 
consult  the  present  work  will  do  so  either  at  a  comparatively  early  stage 
of  their  studies  or  when  time  has  made  desirable  a  renewal  of  what  may 
have  been  once  known  and  then  forgotten.     Since,  then,  it  is  impossible 
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to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  exact  needs  of  either  class^  a  somewhat 
elementary  statement  of  main  facts  appears  justifiable  here. 

Following  the  natural  method,  we  may  suppose  a  call  to  visit  a  patient. 
Arriving  in  his  presence,  the  first  question  (mostly  left  out  of  view  and 
rarely  expressed)  may  be.  Is  it  a  case  of  real  or  only  imaginary  indispo- 
sition? Army  medical  officers,  more  than  most  others,  can  appreciate 
the  possibility  of  this  inquiry  sometimes  disposing  of  the  whole  case. 

Supposing  it  to  be  real,  is  it  an  illness  or  an  accident  or  other  injury  ? 
Is  it  severe  or  of  trifling  account?  Acute  or  chronic?  We  observe  the 
position  of  the  patient,  lying  quietly  in  bed,  sitting  up,  or  walking  rest- 
lessly about  the  room.  Then  the  countenance  is  observed — ^pale  or 
flushed,  tranquil  or  excited  in  expression.  We  feel  the  forehead,  touch 
the  cheek  and  hand.  Is  the  skin  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist?  The  pulse 
is  felt ;  the  breathing  also  is  counted. 

Of  the  patient  himself  or  of  another  (in  serious  acute  cases  better  of 
his  care-taker,  in  another  apartment)  we  ask  questions  whose  answers  give 
us  the  general  history  of  the  case.  When  not  before  known  these  should 
include  his  antecedent  personal  history,  even  extending  to  that  of  the 
family,  as  far  as  can  be  learned.  What  tendencies  have  they,  or  has  he 
or  she,  shown  by  previous  attacks  and  their  results  ? 

So  we  come  to  the  present  attack :  When  did  it  begin,  and  how  ?  What 
have  been  its  prominent  symptoms  since?  Questions  are  then  to  be  put 
concerning  the  heat  of  the  body,  appetite,  complaint  of  pain,  sleep,  move- 
ment of  the  bowels,  discharge  of  urine :  in  the  female,  menstruation ;  if 
married,  pregnancy  or  parturition,  how  often  and  when  occurring  last. 
Thus  the  practitioner  is  enabled  to  get  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis,  to  be 
followed  out  through  his  own  observation  and  closer  examination.  If 
the  patient  be  a  child  and  the  attack  be  acute  and  febrile,  an  early  question 
must  be  as  to  its  having  passed  or  not  through  the  different  diseases  of 
childhood — ^viz.  the  exanthemata,  mumps,  and  whooping  cough,  and  also 
what  exposure  to  any  of  these  it  may  have  been  recently  subjected  to» 

Going  farther  into  particulars,  let  us  review  some  of  the  possible 
developments  obtained  in  the  above  questioning  of  symptoms. 

When  lying  hi  bed  the  decubitus  may  be  significant,  as,  upon  the  back 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  in  peritonitis;  with  the  hands  pressing  the 
abdomen  in  colic ;  tossing  to  and  fro  in  the  delirium  of  fever  or  of  early 
cerebral  inflammation ;  on  one  side  constantly  in  acute  inflammation  of 
the  liver  or  in  pleurisy.  Or  the  patient  may  be  obliged  to  be  propped 
in  a  sitting  posture  (orthopnoea^  from  heart-disease,  asthma,  or  ascites,  or 
leaning  forward  upon  the  back  of  a  chair  or  a  pillow  with  aneurism  of 
the  aorta.  More  remarkable  still  may  be  the  subsultus  tendinum  of  low 
fever,  the  opisthotonos  of  tetanus,  the  respiratory  spasms  of  hydrophobia, 
or  the  clonic  movements  of  epileptic,  hysterical,  or  occasional  convulsions. 

In  the  face  we  see  pallor  in  syncope  and  in  aneemia  in  any  of  its  vari- 
eties and  with  variea  associations;  a  general  redness  in  some  cases  of 
apoplexy  and  in  remittent  fever;  flushing  of  the  forehead  and  eyes 
especially  in  yellow  fever ;  dusky  rednass  in  typhus,  and  a  more  purple 
hue  in  typhoid  fever ;  yellowness  in  jaundice,  in  some  cases  of  remittent 
and  in  most  of  yellow  fever ;  sallowness  in  cancer ;  a  bright  central  glow 
upon  each  cheek  in  early  pneumonia  or  the  hectic  of  phthisis ;  a  blue 
or  ashen  appearance  in  the  collapse  of  cholera,  and   blackish-blue  in 
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cyanosifi  or  carbonic  acid  poisoning ;  bronzed  in  Addison's  disease )  pufiy 
aix>ut  the  eyelids  in  Brignt's  disease ;  the  surface  swollen,  jet  resistant  to 
the  touch,  in  myxoedema.  The  eyes  (one  or  both)  glare  prominently  in 
exophthalmic  goitre ;  squint  in  advanced  cerebro-meningitis ;  roll  to  and 
fro  often  in  the  prostration  of  cholera  infantum  and  in  convulsions ;  are 
clear  and  bright  in  phthisis ;  yellowish  in  hepatic  disorder ;  dull  and 
clouded  in  low  fevers;  without  expression  in  imbecility  and  general 
paralysis. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  is  observed  in  inflammation  of  the  retina  or 
of  the  brain,  narcotism  from  opium  (until  near  death)  or  eserine,  or  apo- 
plectic effiision  near  the  pons  varolii.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  seen  in 
most  cases  of  hydrocephalus  and  of  apoplexy ;  in  nerve-blindness  (amau- 
rosis), glaucoma,  cataract,  and  narcotism  from  atropia,  duboisia,  or  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Inactivity  of  the  pupil  (Argyll  Robertson)  under  changes 
of  light  and  darkness  is  common  in  locomotor  ataxia.  Diflerent  states 
of  the  two  pupils  under  the  same  light  show  disorder,  either  ophthalmic 
or  oerebrsJ  in  site,  or  may  indicate  pressure  on  the  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglia,  as  from  aortic  aneurism. 

In  elderly  persons  we  ought  always  to  look  for  the  arcus  senilis,  which 
is  a  sign  of  a  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  a  ring,  or  part  of  a 
ring,  >vith  ill-defined  edges,  best  seen  by  lifting  or  depressing  an  eyelid,  at 
the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  In  some  quite 
healthy  old  persons  there  may  be  seen  at  the  same  junction  a  clearly- 
defined  circular  line  of  calcareous  nature.  This  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  &tty  arcus  senilis. 

^Of  the  face  we  may  also  notice  the  pinched  nose,  hollow  eyes,  and  fill- 
ing jaw  of  the  facies  Hippocratica,  presaging  death ;  the  square  forehead 
of  the  rickety  child  (not  common  in  this  country);  ulcers  on  the  forehead, 
scars  at  the  mouth-corners,  or  copper-colored  eruptions  in  syphilis ;  the 
full,  flabby  lips  of  scrofula.  In  peritonitis  or  gastritis  the  mouth  is  apt 
to  be  drawn  up  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  suffering  and  nausea.  Very 
striking  is  the  characteristic  one-sided  appearance  in  facial  palsy,  from  lesion 
of  the  seventh  nerve.  There  may  be  a  smile,  a  frown,  or  other  expres- 
sion on  the  sound  side  of  the  &ce,  while  the  paralyzed  side  is  ouite 
immovable.  As  the  seventh  nerve  (portio  dura)  supplies  the  orbicularis 
muscles,  its  paralysis  (so  oft^en  temporary)  may  cause  inability  to  dose  the 
eye  upon  the  affected  side.  Ptosis,  or  inability  to  open  the  eye,  involv- 
ing the  levator  palpebree,  which  is  innervated  by  the  third  nerve  (motor 
oculi)  is  more  significant  of  cerebral  lesion. 

Even  the  ears  may  have  language,  as  when  their  lobes  are  full  and 
glistening  red  in  the  gouty  diathesis,  or  wrinkled  in  prolonged  cachexise, 
or  when  they  are  running  with  discharges  in  the  struma  (scrofula)  of 
childhood.  The  hair  becomes  dry  and  lustreless  in  phthisis,  and  falls 
out  during  convalescence  from  many  acute  diseases. 

If  we  look  at  the  gums  in  a  case  of  lead-poisoning,  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  blue  line  along  their  edges.  Scurvy  is  betokened  by  a  swollen, 
spongy,  and  easily-bleeding  state  of  the  gums.  Many  scorbutic  cases, 
however,  lack  this  so-called  pathognomonic  feature.  It  may  be 
remarked,  by  the  way,  tliat  absolutely  pathognomonic  signs  of  particular 
diseases,  never  absent  and  exclusively  seen  in  them,  are  very  few.  Albu- 
minuria, for  example,  is  not  always  present  in  Bright's  disease,  and  is 
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also  met  with  iu  a  number  of  other  affections.  Sugar  in  the  urine  may 
follow  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  an  attack  of  cholera,  as  well  as  diabetes 
mellitus.  Rice-water  discharges  may  be  absent  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
and  patients  may  die  with  yellow  fever  without  black  vomit.  Still,  these 
symptoms  have  great  diagnostic  value,  and,  taken  with  others  associated 
with  them,  may  oflen  enable  us  to  attain  to  a  diagnosis  of  much  import- 
ance. 

Perfect  teeth  in  an  adult  in  this  country  are  rather  the  exception  tlian 
the  rule.  In  the  notched  incisors  of  inherited  syphilis,  however,  there  is 
something  quite  distinctive.  The  notches  in  Hutchinson's  teeth  are 
vertical,  not  horizontal. 

Old  as  medicine  is  the  examination  of  the  tongue  in  disease.  It  may 
be  protruded  with  difficulty,  as  in  low  fevers,  in  apoplexy,  and  in  cere- 
bral paralysis  (bulbar  sclerosis,  glosso-labio-pharyngeal  paralysis^  or  thrust 
to  one  (the  paralyzed)  side  in  hemipl^ia.  It  is  pallid  in  aneemia;  yellow 
in  bilious  disorder ;  red  in  glossitis  (then  swollen  also),  in  scarlet  fever, 
and  in  ^tritis ;  furred  in  indigestion,  gastro-hepatic  catarrh,  and  the  early 
stage  of  various  febrile  attacks ;  dry,  brown,  cracked,  or  fissured  in  typhus 
or  typhoid  fevers  and  in  the  typhoid  state  of  malarial  remittent  fever ; 
bare  of  epithelium  in  advancing  phthisis  and  in  imperfect  convalescence 
from  severe  acute  diseases.  Coldness  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  worst 
signs  in  the  collapse  of  cholera. 

As  we  examine  the  throat  internally  we  look  for  signs  of  faucial  infiam- 
mation  in  redness  and  swelling,  with  or  without  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
sils, or  relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  uvula,  or  ulceration,  or  the  gray 
or  brown  membranous* deposit  of  diphtheria.  In  the  mouth  of  a  diild 
we  may  find  the  little  white  vesicular  patches  called  aphthae,  the  curd-like 
exudations  of  thrush,  or  possibly  the  much  worse  grayish  ulcerations  of 
cancrum  oris,  or  the  rarer  ashen  sloughs  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth. 

Outside  of  the  throat  we  must  remember  the  significance  of  glandular 
swellings  or  scars  of  suppurated  glands  in  children ;  nor  overlook,  if 
present,  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  or  torticollis,  or  goitrous  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Observation  should  be  made  also  of  the  site  of  the  carotid 
artery  on  each  side,  and  of  the  jugular  veins,  since  aortic  regurgitation 
may  be  indicated  by  violent  action  of  those  arteries  or  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion by  pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  neck. 

Long  before  vaso-motor  physiology  had  any  place  in  science  the  pulse 
was  known  to  afford  valuable  indications  in  disease:  Either  of  the  acces- 
sible arteries  will  answer  instead  of  the  radial ;  its  convenience  merely 
makes  the  wrist  the  common  place  of  comparison.  By  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  pulse  sometliing  may  be  learnea  of  several  of  the  factors  con- 
cerned in  its  production.  These  factors  are — 1,  the  muscular  force  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart ;  2,  the  state  of  the  cardiac  valves ;  3,  the  muscularity 
of  the  arteries ;  4,  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats ;  5,  the  state  of  tlie 
capillary  circulation ;  6,  the  qualities  of  tlie  blood ;  7,  the  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  as  to  excitability  or  apathy. 

A  feeble  heart  mast  induce  a  feeble  pulse.  Moderate  debility  may  be 
attended  by  slowness  of  the  pulse,  but  usually  a  weak  circiilation  is 
marked  by  frequent,  small  beats,  like  the  vibrations  of  a  short  pendulum. 
A  strong  heart-beat  (other  things  being  equal)  is  relatively  slow,  with  a 
proportionate  pause  after  the  second  sound. 
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Valvular  lesions  produce  various  effects  upon  the  pulse.  Most  notable 
are  the  irr^ularity  connected  often  with  mitral  insufficiency  and  the  jerk- 
ing pulse  (Comgan)  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

Believing,  as  the  present  writer  does,  in  the  existence  of  a  true  arterial 
systole  following  and  supplementing  the  ventricular  contraction,*  it  must 
be  ui^ged  that  a  vigorous  muscularity  in  the  arteries  promotes  strength  in 
the  pulse — ^not  by  resistance,  but  by  auxiliary  propulsion  of  the  blood. 
Another  condition  altogether  is  tonic,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  arteries. 
This  is  not  oftien  met  with  pure  and  simple,  but  a  measure  of  it  is  seen  in 
tlie  corded  or  wiry  pulse  of  acute  enteritis  or  peritonitis. 

Deficient  elasticity  of  the  arteries  is  not  easily  separated  in  observation 
from  muscular  relaxation.  When  arteries  undergo  degeneration  (ather- 
omatous, fiitty,  or  calcareous),  their  middle  coat  suffers  the  deterioration 
of  both  elastic  and  muscular  tissues,  these  being  substituted  by  materials 
either  more  or  less  yielding,  and  always  less  resilient,  than  the  natural 
fabric  of  the  vessels. 

The  influence  of  the  condition  of  the  capillary  circulation  upon  that  of 
the  arterial  system  and  the  heart  is  manifest  in  inflammations.  By  reflex 
excitation  the  arteries  are  made  to  contract  actively  and  impel  the  blood 
more  forcibly  than  in  the  normal  state  toward  the  centre  of  impeded 
nutrition  (stasis).  This  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the  arteries  of  a  sound  limb  and 
those  of  its  fellow,  when  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  a  violent  acute  inflam- 
mation. 

Blood-states  also  affect  the  pulse  by  the  differences  in  direct  stimulation 
to  wlilch  the  heart  and  arteries  are  subjected  according  to  the  qualities  and 
composition  of  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  the  fever-pulse  of  typhus, 
typhoid,  the  exanthemata,  septicemia,  and  pysemia  has  its  origin  in  mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  blood,  acting  in  a  twofold  manner — directly  upon 
the  heart  and  arteries  themselves,  and  mediately  through  the  vaso-motor 
ganglia. 

Liastiy,  the  nervous  system  stands  in  an  important  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  thus  to  the  pulse.  In  a  nervous,  excit- 
able person,  changes  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  may  take  place,  with  slight 
significance,  which  in  a  different  constitution  might  be  of  serious  import. 

To  understand  the  language  of  the  pulse  care  must  be  taken  in  several 
respects: 

1.  Both  wrists  should  be  felt.  Sometimes  there  is  an  abnormal  varia- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  main  radial  trunk  which  may  pass  over  the 
thtunb.  Again,  an  aneurism  may  cause  a  great  difference  between  the 
two  radial  pulses,  or,  possibly,  an  embolus  may  occlude  one  of  the  radial 
vessels,  annulling  its  pulsation. 

2.  Other  arteries  also,  especially  the  carotids,  should  be  examined — 
in  all  obscure  cases  at  least.  Visibly  beating,  distended,  and  tortuous  tem- 
poral arteries  are  occasionally  met  with.  They  are  not  pathognomonic  of 
any  one  malady,  although  often  referred  to  the  gouty  diathesis.     They 

'  This  view,  although  adTOcatedby  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Legros  and  Onimus,  Hermann  of 
Zurich,  and  others,  is  opposed  to  the  most  prevailing  vaso-motor  physiology.  Several 
oomplications  and  some  contradictions  in  pathological  discussion  at  the  present  time 
would  be  cleared  op  bv  the  abandonment  or  the  now  commonly-held  stopcock  tlieory  of 
arterial  function,  wnich  has  really  nothing  whatever  to  support  it  except  tne  misinterpre- 
tation of  some  experiments  upon  arteries  made  many  years  since. 
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may  attend  irregular  malarial  attacks,  or  may  be  oomiected  simply  with  a 
hypersemic  state  of  the  brain. 

3.  The  heart's  impulse  should  always  be  compared  with  the  arterial 
pulsation.  The  former  may  be  strong  and  regular,  while  the  latter  is 
small,  feeble,  or  intermittent.  Somethmg  must  then  be  wrong,  either  in 
the  aortic  valves  or  in  the  arterial  system. 

6.  On  account  of  possible  nervous  agitation,  the  pulse  should  usually 
be  examined  more  than  once,  during  each  visit  to  the  patient. 

6.  Sex,  age,  position  of  the  body,  and  time  of  day  must  all  be  taken 
account  of.  In  men  the  average  rate  of  the  pulse  is  between  65  and  75 
per  minute;  in  women,  between  70  and  80.  The  pulse-rate  of  early 
mfancy  varies  from  100  to  120,  and  is  very  easily  hurried.  That  of  old 
persons  is  commonly  between  60  and  70,  until,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
with  debility,  its  frequency  may  be  increased,  especially  upon  exertion. 
Lying  down,  we  find  the  slowest  pulse ;  sitting,  somewhat  more  rapid ; 
and  most  so  in  the  standing  position.  In  health  the  time  of  day  makes 
no  constant  difference  apart  from  the  effects  of  food  and  exercise.  In 
disorders  attended  by  fever  there  are  important  changes  to  be  reg- 
ularly observed.  Excepting  the  variable  paroxysms  of  remittent  and 
intermittent,  which  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  in  febrile  affections  the 
pulse  may  be  expected  to  be  slowest  in  the  morning  and  most  excited  in 
the  early  part  oi  the  night.  A  diminution  of  this  difference  is  a  favor- 
able sign.  Sleep  generally  slows  the  pulse  decidedly.  The  ordinary 
statement  is,  that  the  pulse  is  always  slower  during  sleep,  but  I  have 
several  times  found  that  in  states  of  exhaustion  without  fever  it  may  be 
considerably  more  rapid  while  the  patient  is  asleep.  Nothing  is  more 
sure  to  increase  the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  pulse  than  high  temper- 
ature. 

7.  Very  important  is  the  relation  between  the  pulse  and  respiration. 
Normally,  four  pulsations  occur  to  each  respiratory  act.  In  pulmonary 
affections,  while  the  circulation  is  often  disturbed  pari  passu  with  the 
breathing,  it  may  be  quite  otherwise.  Great  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
breathing,  with  little  mcrease  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  should  lead  us 
to  suspect  disease  involving  the  respiratory  organs.  Conversely,  a  much 
hurri«i  or  otherwise  perturbed  pulse,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
breathing,  points  toward  the  heart  as  either  functionally  or  organically 
the  seat  oi  disorder. 

Let  us  further  consider,  briefly,  the  kinds  of  pulse  to  be  met  with  and 
interpreted  in  practice. 

A  natural  pulse  is  always,  per  se,  a  good  sign.  Yet  in  the  historv  of 
a  disease  usually  so  well  marked  as  yellow  fever  some  fatal  cases  nave 
been  recorded  (walking  cases)  in  which  the  pulse,  almost  to  the  last, 
was  natural. 

Strength  of  the  pulse,  to  a  certain  degree,  belongs  to  it  normally.  But 
this  is  often  exaggerated,  and  we  may  have  the  strong,  hard,  full,  per- 
haps bounding,  pulse  of  an  inflammatory  affection  (of  the  brain,  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  the  joints  in  acute  rheumatism)  in  a  person  of  vigor.  A 
bounding  pulse  often  accompanies  mere  palpitation  of  the  heart,  whose 
source  may  be  the  sympathetic  influence  of  indigestion  or  nervousness. 
A  similar  pulse  is  apt  to  be  constantly  present  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.     In  this  case  it  is  made  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  rapid  by 
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active  exertion;  while  palpitation,  without  organic  trouble,  is  usually 
diminished  by  moderately  active  exercise. 

A  full  pulse  is  not  always  strong,  nor  is  a  small  pulse  necessarily  weak. 
Mention  has  been  made  already  of  the  tense,  coroed  pulse  met  with  in 
acQte  peritonitis,  and  sometimes  in  enteritis.  Grastric  mflammation,  with 
nausea,  may  exhibit  a  depressed  pulse,  weak  and  but  little  accelerated. 
Under  still  other  circumstances  we  may  find  a  full  pulse  which  is  soft, 
easily  compressible,  even  gaseous.  Most  frequently  a  feeble  pulse  is 
rapid,  and  a  very  rapid  pulse  is  weak.  Slowness,  in  marked  degree, 
attends  apoplexy,  opium  narcotism,  and  fracture  of  the  skull  com- 
pressing the  brain.  Functional  disturbance  of  the  heart  may  occasion- 
ally exoeed  in  effect  these  causes  of  retardation.  I  have  met,  under  such 
circamstances,  with  a  pulse  of  20  in  the  minute;  one  of  18  has  been 
recorded.  A  few  apparently  healthy  persons  have  habitually  a  pulse 
with  but  40  or  50  b^ts  in  the  minute. 

Quickness  in  each  beat  may  occur,  while  a  long  interval  makes  the  rate 
per  minute  slow.  The  jerking  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  is  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  this.  Galabin  asserts  that  without  imperfection 
of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  a  decidedly  abrupt  pulse  may  attend  great 
lowering  of  arterial  tension.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  noticed 
m  the  temporarily  excited  pulse  of  very  nervous  subjects  under  agitation. 

Dicrotism,  or  reduplication  of  the  pulse-beat,  is  not  uncommon  in 
tjpbus  and  typhoid  lever.  Here  relaxation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of 
the  blood-vessels  appears  to  allow  a  momentary  interruption  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  arterial  upon  the  cardiac  systole.^ 

Intermittence  and  irr^ularity  of  the  pulse  are  not  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Occasional  intermittence  may  be  merely  a  nervous  symptom  or  a 
musclar  twitch  of  the  heart,  like  the  twitches  now  and  then  occurring 
without  significance  in  voluntary  muscles.  Persistent  intermittence,  with 
feebleness  of  the  pulsations  (these  being  generally  somewhat  rapid),  is 
among  the  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

It  is  possible  for  intermittence  of  the  radial  pulse  to  accompany  r^u- 
lari^  in  the  heart-beat.  This  usually  results  from  narrowing  (stenosis) 
of  the  aortic  valvular  outlet  from  the  left  ventricle.  Only  a  certain 
Dumber  of  impulses  fairly  reach  the  more  distant  arteries.  This  symptom 
may  insult  also  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Absence  of  pulse  in  one  radial  vessel,  while  it  is  present  in  the  other, 
shows  the  presence  of  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation  on  one  side,  which 
may  be  an  aneurism,  or  an  embolus  plugging  the  artery. 

Insularity  of  the  pulse,  a  total  derangement  of  its  rhythm,  while  not 
often  importemt  in  young  children,  is  a  serious  symptom  at  other  times  of 
hfe.  In  one  disease  most  common  in  childhood,  acute  hydrocephalus, 
the  pulse  in  the  first  stage  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  rapid,  in  the  middle 
stage  slow  and  tolerably  niU,  in  the  third  rapid,  feeble,  and  often  irreg- 
ular. Mitral  disease  frequently  presents  considerable  irregularity  of  the 
pulse ;  and  so  does  dilatation,  even  without  mitral  lesion.  Brain  trouble, 
especially  late  in  life,  whether  structural  or  functional,  may  produce  the 

^  Ad  exceptional  phenomenon,  noticed  by  a  few  obeervers,  is  the  recurrent  pube ; 
t.  e.  a  polsatioo  felt  below  the  finger,  whose  i)re88are  interriipts  the  flow  of  blood  through 
SD  arterjr.  It  may  be  explained  by  supposing  unusual  fulness  of  the  vessels  (local,  if 
not  general)  with,  at  the  same  time,  reliixation  of  their  walls ;  bearing  in  mind,  also,  the 
manner  of  anastomosis  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  branches  which  favors  recurrence. 
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same  symptom.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  pointed  this  out  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco^  even  in  young  persons. 

The  pulse  of  continued,  relapsing,  and  remittent  fevers  is,  during  the 
febrile  exacerbation,  rapid  (100  to  120) ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  attack 
full,  but  only  moderately  hard,  or  even  soft  and  yielding.  As  the  attack 
passes  its  height  and  critical  defervescence  occurs,  the  pulse  grows  slower, 
unless  great  prostration  has  supervened;  in  which  case  it  increases  in 
rapidity,  while  it  fails  more  and  more  in  fulness  and  resistance. 

The  pulse  of  the  moribund  state  is  nearly  always  small,  very  rapid 
(130-150),  and  thready,  without  force  or  fulness.  It  may  become  imper- 
ceptible before  death.  A  pulse  of  140  beats  in  the  minute  is  always 
alarming;  if  much  beyond  that  rate  the  case  is  desperate.  A  pulse 
of  more  than  150  beats  in  the  minute  is  veiy  difficult  to  count  accu- 
rately. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  is  attended  characteristically  by  a  fiill,  somewhat 
rapid,  and  bounding  pulse,  the  cardiac  impulse  being  also  proportionately 
violent  and  extended.     Exercise  much  increases  this  hyper-pulsation. 

Pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  is  ordinarily  explained  by  tricuspid  r^ur- 
ritation,  a  portion  of  the  blood  being  sent  back  to  the  vena  cava  with  an 
impulse  reaching  to  the  jugulars.  In  some  instances,  however,  as  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  observed,  jugular  pulsation  takes  place  without  any 
abnormality  m  the  action  or  condition  of  the  heart,  from  a  local  inflam- 
mation (as  tonsillitis)  causing  a  marked  exaggeration  of  the  muscular  con- 
tractility resident  in  the  larger  veins. 

Retardation  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  is  manifest  during  the 
collapse  of  epidemic  cholera.  On  pressing  the  blood  back  in  a  vein  upon 
the  hand,  for  example,  and  then  hfting  the  finger,  instead  of  the  move- 
ment being,  as  in  health,  too  swift  to  be  seen,  it  is  so  slow  as  to  be  easily 
followed. 

Capillary  movement  may  be  estimated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it  be 
very  sluggish,  pressure  upon  the  cheek,  forehead,  or  hand  will  cause  a 
pallor  which  remains  for  some  seconds,  instead  of  disappearing  at  once 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  This  is,  it  may  be  noticed,  entirely 
different  from  the  pitting  upon  pressure,  without  much  if  any  change  of 
color,  in  local  oedema  or  general  anasarcous  effusion.  The  tache  m^ningi- 
tique  of  Trousseau  is  a  pink  or  rose-red  line  left  for  a  time  aAer  draw- 
ing the  finger  across  the  forehead  or  abdomen  in  cases  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus (tubercular  meningitis). 

Respiration  must  be  watched  carefully  in  all  cases  of  disease.  Nor- 
mally, in  the  adult,  while  at  rest,  from  16  to  18  respiratory  movements 
occur  in  each  minute.  The  number  is  somewhat  greater  in  women,  and 
is  considerably  increased  in  children,  at  birth  being  about  40  in  the 
minute.  Men  breathe  most  by  the  diaphragm;  in  women  there  is  a 
greater  lifting  of  the  ribs.  In  either  sex  a  disorder  attended  by  pain  in 
breathing  may  modify  this  proportion.  If  pleurisy,  for  example,  be 
present,  the  ribs  will  be  but  slightly  lifted,  abdominal  breathing  taking 
predominance.  When  peritonitis  makes  every  movement  of  the  abdomen 
painful,  costal  respiration  is  maintained  almost  alone.  Likewise,  a  uni- 
lateral pleurisy  or  pneumonia  will  check  the  respiration  on  the  affected 
side,  with  an  increased  movement  on  the  sound  side.  This  difference  is 
less  manifest  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear  in  auscultation.     In  all  febrile 
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affecdons  respiration  is  hurried  proportionately  with  the  pulse^  unless 
some  complicating  local  disorder  disturbs  the  relation. 

Djspncea  may  be  produced  by  many  different  causes,  whose  possibility 
most  be  remembered  in  its  interpretation  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  In 
asthma  violent  efforts  are  made  to  compel  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lunga  by  the  intercostal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  aided  by  all  the  accessory 
muscles  of  respiration,  including  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  others  of 
the  neck.  Expansion  of  the  nostrils  may  occur  in  sympathy  with  these 
efforts.  Yet  the  amount  of  resistance  may  be  shown  by  a  partial  sink- 
ing-in  of  the  lower  ribs,  as  well  as  by  the  patient's  distress.  These  last 
signs  are  sometimes  very  marked  in  the  collapse  of  one  or  both  lungs  now 
and  then  occurring  in  whooping  cough. 

Croup  induces  a  similar  struggle  ibr  breath,  although  the  obstruction 
is  differently  located.  Early  in  the  croupal  attack  a  hoarse  sound  may 
accompany  each  inspiration  and  expiration.  Later,  when  the  danger  to 
life  from  apnoea  becomes  more  imminent,  a  hissing  or  whistling  sound 
succeeds.  This  last-mentioned  kind  of  sound  results  temporarily,  also, 
from  the  spasmodic  obstruction  to  breathing  in  laryngismus  stridulus. 

Besides  the  affections  of  the  lungs  which  impede  respiration  (as  pneu- 
monia, hydrothorax,  etc.),  we  may  have  dyspnoea  induced  by  extra-pul- 
monary causes,  sudi  as  dilatation  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
mediastinal  cancer,  pleuritic  effusion ;  also  by  abdominal  dropsy,  extreme 
elephantiasis,  etc.  Mention  need  hardly  be  made  here  of  respiratory 
obstruction  from  defective  or  injurious  qualities  of  the  air,  threateuing 
or  producing  asphyxia. 

Si£:hing  respiration  takes  place  in  heart  disease  not  infrequently.  A 
peculiar  modification  of  the  breathing  movements  has  been  associated 
especially  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  From  the  distinguished 
authors  who  first  described  it  this  is  called  the  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration. 
Intervals  of  suspension  of  breathing  occur,  after  which  short,  shallow 
inspirations  begin,  and  gradually  increase  for  a  time  in  depth ;  then  they 
grow  shorter  and  shallower  again,  until  apnoea  is  reached.  Such  a  cycle 
may  occupy  &om  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half,  with  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  increasing  and  decreasing  respirations  in  all.  It  has  been  shown 
by  several  observers  that  this  type  of  respiration  is  not  peculiar  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  It  has  been  met  with  in  cases  of  cardiac  dila- 
tation, aortic  atheroma,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  tubercular  meningitis,  and 
unemia. 

Sometimes  a  kind  of  dyspnoea  common  in  advanced  disease  of  the 
heart,  specially  in  mitral  lesion  with  dilatation,  has  been  confounded  with 
diis.     Here  the  breathing  is  constantly  labored  (orthopnoea) ;   but  the 

Catient  from  time  to  time  dozes  off  into  an  imperfect  sleep,  in  which  the 
reathing  almost  entirely  ceases.  Then  he  is  awakened  with  a  start  of 
distress,  perhaps  out  of  a  painful  dream.  This  succession  of  dozing 
apncea  and  waking  dyspnoea  belongs  to  a  late  stage  of  heart  disease,  and 
usually  ends  in  death. 

Stertorous  respiration  is  familiar  in  apoplectic  coma,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  brain  compression  from  injury  or  from  opium  or  alcoholic  narcotism. 
In  ursemic  coma  true  stertor  is  less  apt  to  be  observed ;  sometimes  the 
respiration  in  this  condition  has  a  hissing  sound. 

Along  with  the  movements  of  respiration  we  may  notice  that  the  breath 
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is  hot  and  has  a  heavy  odor  in  the  early  stages  of  all  febrile  disorders. 
Disagreeable  breath  is  common,  however,  in  persons  not  ill,  from  bad 
teeth  or  from  indigestion.  It  is  worst  of  all,  putrid,  in  gangrene  of  the 
lung.  Certain  cases  of  chronic  or  subacute  bronchitis  (as  well  as  of 
ozsena)  also  have  very  offensive  breath.  Coldness  of  the  breath  is  a  very 
bad  sign ;  it  is  observed  sometimes  before  death  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 

Hiojough  (singultus)  is  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is 
innocent,  though  annoying,  in  most  cases,  resulting  &om  indigestion  or 
from  nervous  disorder;  in  children,  occasionally,  from  long  crying. 
When  it  takes  place  in  cases  of  general  prostration  it  betokens  ^threaten- 
ing depression  or  exhaustion  of  vital  energy. 

The  voice  is  mostly  altered  by  serious  disease.  It  may  be  feeble  and 
whispering,  from  debility;  hoarse,  from  laryngeal  inflammation  and 
tumefaction;  thick,  from  cerebral. oppression;  lost  (aphonia),  in  some  cases 
of  chronic  laryngitis  and  in  paralysis  of  the  vocal  muscles.  The  manner 
of  articulating  words  is  often  changed  in  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 
A  marked  example  of  this  is  the  monotonous  scanning  speech  of  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis. 

Cough  is  an  extremely  variable  symptom,  always  to  be  understood  in 
connection  with  the  attendant  circumstances.  Usually,  however,  the 
character  of  the  cough  itself  is  more  or  less  distinctive.  A  dry,  hard 
cough  may  be  merely  sympathetic  or  nervous,  or  i%  may  belong  to  the 
first  stage  of  acute  bronchitis.  A  hacking  cough,  with  little  expectora- 
tion, is  not  infrequently  observed  for  a  time  in  incipient  phthisis.  Pneu- 
monia has,  if  any,  a  short  and  rather  sharp  cough.  Progressing  bron- 
chitis is  recognized  by  the  deepening  and  greater  or  less  loosening  of 
the  cough.  In  advanced  phthisis  there  are  distressing  spells  of  deep, 
laborious  coughing,  especially  in  the  night  or  in  the  morning  after  sleep. 
Croup  is  known  (whether  sporadic  or  in  the  form  of  laryngeal  diphtheria) 
by  the  barking  cough  of  the  early  stage  and  its  whistling  character  toward 
the  fatal  end.  Nearly  the  same  sort  of  hissing  or  whistling  sound  in 
breathing  has  been  mentioned  already  as  occurring  in  laryngismus  stridulus. 
Paroxysms  of  coughing,  with  or  without  whooping,  are  pathognomonic 
of  pertussis. 

Expectoration  oft;en  affords  important  signs.  Briefly,  it  may  suffice  to 
say  here  that  it  is  mucous,  whitish,  or  colorless  in  early  bronchitis ;  more 
or  less  yellowish  and  muco-purulent  in  severe  and  protracted  bronchitis ; 
rusty,  from  admingling  of  the  coloring  matter  of  blood,  in  pneumonia, 
early  and  middle  stages;  bloody  and  muco-purulent  in  early  and  of  heavy 
roundish  (nummular)  masses  in  late  pulmonary  phthisis ;  putrid,  rotten, 
in  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

Continuing  our  survey  of  obvious  symptoms,  we  must  now  take  account 
of  the  conditions  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body.  Temperature  is  of 
great  consequence.  Most  precisely  determinable  by  the  thermometer,  the 
touch,  when  educated,  will  give  very  useful  indications  of  its  changes. 
It  is  difficult,  and  not  commonly  desirable,  to  separate  variations  of 
moisture  from  those  of  temperature.  Reserving  for  another  place  the 
special  consideration  of  medical  thermometry,  it  may  be  here  said  that 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  typical  condition  of  fever,  whatever  its 
special  associations.  Heat  and  moisture  of  the  skin  are  more  often  met 
with  together  in  the  fever  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  than  in  any  other 
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affection.  Ajs  a  rule,  perspiration  lessens  febrile  heat.  Copious  (oolliqua- 
live)  sweating  is  habitual  in  many  wasting  diseases,  notable  in  pulmonary 
phthisis.     It  is  then  a  sign  of  great  general  relaxation  of  the  system. 

Coldness  of  the  surface  attends  prostration,  either  from  temporary  col- 
lapse or  from  positive  exhaustion.  The  skin  is  perceptibly  cold  in  the 
algid  stage  of  cholera.  It  may  be  so  in  very  severe  cases  of  sporadic 
cholera  morbus.  In  the  chill  of  intermittent,  while  the  patient  has  the 
subjective  sensation  of  coldness,  his  temperature  is  seldom  reduced,  and  is 
often  higher  than  natural,  although  lower  than  during  the  febrile  exacer- 
bation. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  pallid  in  ansemia,  phthisis,  dropsy,  etc.,  and  in 
syncope ;  ashen  or  livid  in  cholera^  collapse  and  in  the  cold  stage  of  per- 
nicious malarial  fever ;  yellow  in  jaundice,  remittent,  and  yellow  fever ; 
sallow  in  chlorosis,  cancer,  and  chronic  dyspepsia ;  purple,  almost  black 
(especially  the  lips  and  ends  of  the  fingers),  in  asphyxia ;  dark,  as  if 
stained  with  ink,  after  long  use  of  nitrate  of  silver;  bronzed  in  Addison's 
disease ;  bright  red  in  scarlet  fever,  etc.  The  eruptions  of  this  and  other 
exanthemata,  and  of  the  different  cutaneous  diseases,  will  be  best  con- 
sidered in  the  special  articles  treating  them  of  in  this  work. 

Odor  is  perceptible  and  peculiar  (though  not  easily  described)  in  some 
had  cases  of  typhus  fever  and  of  small-pox ;  less  often  in  aggravated 
chlorosis.  Lunatics  and  paralytics  (especially  when  assembled  together 
in  institutions)  often  give  off  a  noticeable  smell.  Most  distinct,  however, 
is  the  cadaverous  odor,  sometimes  perceptible  for  hours  before  death. 
Corroborative  of  this,  in  summer,  is  the  flocking  of  flies  around  the  bed 
of  a  dying  patient.  In  a  hospital  ward  this  selection  amongst  a  number 
of  patients  may  be  quite  observable. 

Emphysema,  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  connective  tissue  under  the 
skin,  is  rarely  met  with  except  as  the  consequence  of  an  injury  or  of  local 
gangrene. 

(Edema  is  local  watery  effiision,  which  may  have  various  causes  and 
significance.  Anasarca  must  have  a  general  causation,  either  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  blood  or  with  disorder  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  or  liver, 
or  of  more  than  one  of  those  organs  at  once.  Pitting  on  pressure  is  the 
sign  of  watery  effusion.  Soft  crackling  under  the  touch  distinguishes 
emphysema.  A  firm  enlargement  of  the  surface  of  the  face  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  occurs  in  myxoedema. 

Swellings  of  all  kind  must  be  carefiilly  observed,  and  their  nature  in- 
quired into— whether  they  be  inflammatory  or  other  chronic  enlargements 
of  joiBte,  tamo»,  fibroos;  &tt7,  or  caocei^us,  aneurisms,  hernial  protm- 
sions,  or  of  any  other  character.  In  protracted  disease  of  the  liver  (cir- 
rhosis) it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  dilated 
and  tortnous. 

Abdominal  enlargement  may  result  from  adipose  accumulation  (obesity), 
distension  of  the  bowels  with  wind  (meteorism),  ascites,  ovarian  cysts, 
canoeroos  or  other  timiors,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  abscess,  retention  of 
urine,  or  pregnancy.  By  the  methods  of  physical  diagnosis,  along  with 
careftil  inquiry  into  the  history  of  each  case,  we  are  to  make  out  the  dis- 
tinctions amongst  these  different  conditions. 

Emaciation  always  marks  either  defect  of  nutrition  or  morbid  excess 
of  tissue-waste.     It  is  couiiterfeited  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  malignant 
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cholera,  and  exaggerated  in  appearance  during  the  analogous  condition  of 
cholera  infantum.  On  recoverv  from  these  states,  especially  the  latter, 
roundness  and  fulness  of  the  lace  and  limbs  may  return  much  too  soon 
for  the  actual  restoration  of  fat  and  flesh.  A  young  child  may  be  plump 
and  chubby  to-day,  seemingly  wasted  with  acute  illness  to-morrow,  and, 
if  soon  relieved,  the  next  day  almost  as  rotund  as  ever. 

Continued  diarrhoea,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  mesenteric  disease,  cancer, 
and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  are  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  great 
emaciation.  Sometimes,  as  in  progressive  pernicious  ansemia,  we  are  struck 
with  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  wasting  of  the  body  while  the 
disease  is  advancing  toward  death. 

In  myxoedema  there  is  a  swelling  or  general  enlargement,  especially  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the  trunk.  This  is  not  anasarcous,  but  depends 
upon  a  morbid  change  in  the  connective  tissue  throughout  the  body. 

Articular  enlargements  may  be  (particularly  in  the  knee  in  children) 
scrofiilous,  or  gouty  (in  the  smaller  joints),  rheumatic,  with  evidences  oi 
inflammation,  acute  or  chronic ;  or,  what  is  not  well  named,  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  In  this  last  afiection  there  is  a  gradual  swelling  and  stiifening, 
with  but  little  inflammation,  of  several,  sometimes  all,  tne  joints  of  the 
extremities.  Locomotor  ataxia  is  in  some  cases  attended  by  a  d^enera- 
tive  alteration  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  limbs  may  furnish  to  the  eye  many  expressive  signs  of  disease  or 
disability.  In  the  listlessness  of  one  arm  and  hand,  while  the  other  can 
perform  various  movements,  we  see  reason  to  suspect  hemiplegia.  If 
the  fingers  are  rigidly  contracted,  as  well  as  powerless,  we  have  this 
diagnosis  confirmed,  whether  the  rigidity  be  early  or  late  in  its  stage. 
We  must  then  look  for  a  similar  condition  of  the  lower  extremity  on  the 
same  side.  Paraplegia  and  general  paralysis  have  their  more  extended 
(bilateral)  indications  in  like  manner.  Characteristic  also  are  the  wrist- 
arop,  from  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  hand,  in  lead-palsy ;  weak- 
ness or  incapacity  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  in  writer's  cramp;  the 
hand  fixed  helplessly  in  the  position  for  writing  in  paralysis  a^itans 
(advanced  stage) ;  the  main  en  grifle,  with  shrunken  muscles  and  drawn 
tendons,  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (wasting  palsy).  In  the  legs  at 
first  and  chiefly,  but  in  time  also  in  the  arms,  increase  of  bulk  with  loss 
of  power  in  the  muscles  shows  the  existence  of  pseudo-hjrpertrophic  mus- 
cular paralysis. 

Grouty  fingers  have  their  joints  not  only  swollen,  but  distorted  by 
deposits  of  urates  and  carbonates.  Clubbed  finger-ends,  in  the  adult, 
are  seen  mostly,  with  incurvation  of  the  nails,  in  advancing  consumption. 
The  nails  are  sometimes  striated  after  attacks  of  gout,  the  Imes  disappear- 
ing gradually  during  the  interval.  In  many  acute  diseases,  transverse 
ridges  are  noticeable  on  the  nails,  marking  the  date  when  their  growth 
was  arrested  and  subsequently  resumed.  These  are  specially  remarkable 
after  attacks  of  relapsing  fever. 

A  tendency  to  dropsical  efiusion  is  generally  first  shown,  besides  a 
puffiness  of  the  face,  in  the  feet  and  ankles,  the  shoe  or  slipper  marking 
ofl^  the  enlargement  above  its  margin.  Often  this  has  no  other  cause 
than  debility,  with  a  watery  condition  of  the  blood.  Varicose  veins, 
with  old  and  resultant  ulcers,  are  also  among  the  possible  things  to  be 
found  in  examination  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
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Movements  of  the  hands  are  incessant  and  jerking  In  chorea ;  perpetually 
trembling  in  delirium  tremens,  and  often  in  one  arm  and  hand  only,  in 
paralysis  agitans ;  with  tremor,  seen  in  voluntary  motions  alone,  in  mul- 
tiple cerebro-spinal  sclerosis.  More  unusual  is  the  rhjrthmical  closing 
and  opening  of  the  hand,  successively,  of  athetosis. 

In  the  mlk  of  patients  able  to  be  upon  their  feet  there  may  be  much 
agnificance.  A  hemipl^c  subject  will  circumduct  the  feeble  limb  after 
the  other ;  one  suffering^  with  parapl^ia  will  shuffle  the  feet  slowly  along 
the  floor ;  the  hystericsu  paralytic  drags  the  lame  limb  behind  the  other ; 
the  patient  with  spastic  spinal  paraljrsis  rises  on  his  toes  in  walking, 
with  his  legs  held  dose  together ;  the  shaking  paralytic  rather  trots  for- 
ward, with  the  bodj  bent ;  and  die  subject  of  locomotor  ataxia  lifts  his 
feet  and  kicks  out  forward  or  sideways,  then  bringing  down  the  heels 
with  a  stamp  at  each  step.  In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  advanced 
pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  a  waddling  or  rolling  gait  is  seen. 
Choreic  patients  are  very  irr^ular  in  their  walk,  as  in  all  other  move- 
ments. Hip  disease  (coxalgia)  shows  itself  in  a  child  by  its  lifting  the 
pelvis  and  hmb  of  the  affected  side  and  bending  the  knee,  so  as  to  touch 
odIv  the  toes  to  the  ground.  Club-foot  and  other  deformities  require  no 
description  in  this  place. 

Sensibility  of  the  extremities  and  of  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  needs  to  be  examined  into,  with  all  its  possible  variations  (hyper- 
aesthesia,  ansesthesia,  analgesia,  etc.),  especially  when  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus is  for  any  reason  supposed  to  be  involved.  Motions  of  an  unusual 
character  must  likewise  be  carefully  noticed.  "  WestphaPs  symptom  "  is 
r^arded  as  having  considerable  diagnostic  value.  It  is  otherwise  called 
the  tendon-reflex,  with  its  modifications.  When  a  person  in  health  is  seated 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other  or  with  the  legs  dangling  over  the 
edge  of  a  high  bench  or  table,  and  a  sudden  blow  is  struck  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  patella,  the  1^  and  foot  will  be  spontaneously  jerked  for- 
ward. In  locomotor  ataxia,  even  from  an  early  period,  this  tendon-reflex 
is  abolished.  In  spastic  spinal  paralysis  (lateral  spinal  sclerosis)  it  is 
exaggerated.  Quite  analogous  to  this  is  the  ankle-clonus.  This  is 
obtained  by  firmly  flexing  the  foot  and  then  tapping  sharply  upon  the 
tendo  AchiUis.  The  foot  is  then  involuntarily  extended  and  flexed 
several  times  in  succession.  There  is  more  doubt  in  r^ard  to  the 
associations  of  this  symptom  than  as  to  the  knee  movement,  but  it  has 
been  clinically  shown  to  be  exaggerated  in  spastic  spinal  paralysis. 

At  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  case  of  disease,  while  making  inquiry 
into  its  nature,  the  genital  organs  must  not  be  forgotten.  Not  that  we 
need  always  make  examination  of  them,  but  any  pointing  in  symptoms 
toward  them  must  be  borne  in  mind,  so  as  to  guide  us  in  or  toward 
further  procedures  in  diagnosis.  In  making,  in  obscure  cases,  a  diag- 
nosis by  exclusion,  we  are  sometimes  driven  to  a  scrutiny  of  tlie  genital 
system. 

We  have  now,  however  incompletely,  touched  upon  the  greater  number 
of  obvious  signs  or  symptoms  which  a  view  of  a  patient  would  furnish 
without  making  minute  inquiry  of  himself  or  others  concerning  hb  or 
their  knowledge  of  the  illness.  Such  are  the  objective  signs  of  disease, 
which  must  be  still  more  exactly  and  extensively  discerned  and  under- 
stood by  means  of  the  processes  of  physical  and  instrumental  diagnosis. 
Vou  L— 11 
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But  the  subjective  symptoms  also,  and  all  those  observed  and  described  hy 
the  patient  and  his  or  her  friends,  must  receive  very  careful  attention. 
Much  practical  skill  may  be  shown  by  the  kind  of  questions  asked  and 
the  use  made  of  the  answers  given. 

First,  as  to  the  alimentary  apparatus : 

Taste  is  very  commonly  altered  in  disease,  being  sour  in  indigestion, 
bitter  in  disorders  of  the  Uver,  saltish  in  hemoptysis,  rotten  in  gangrene 
of  the  lungs. 

Dryness  of  the  mouth  is  the  rule  in  fevers.  Sometimes  the  saliva  is 
viscid  and  adherent.  Increased  flow  or  salivation  was  formerly  frequent 
in  practice  under  large  doses  of  mercurials.     Jaborandi  or  its  alkaloid 

Eilocarpin  will  generally  produce  it.  Iodide  of  potassium  occasionally 
as  the  same  effect  in  less  degree. 

Loss  of  appetite  nearly  always  attends  serious  diseases  of  any  kind. 
Excessive  craving  for  food  (bulimia)  is  rare.  Tapeworm  accounts  for 
it  in  some  instances.  Desire  for  strange  articles  of  food,  as  slate-pencils, 
ashes,  etc.,  is  met  with  in  some  instances  of  chlorosis  and  of  hysteria. 
A  return  of  natural  appetite  is  one  of  the  best  signs  toward  the  close  of 
any  acute  attack  of  illness. 

Thirst  is  seldom  absent  in  fever.  It  is  also  usually  present  in  the 
state  of  collapse,  as  from  cholera,  pernicious  intermittent,  or  the  shock  of 
severe  (especially  railroad)  injuries. 

Dysphagia  or  difficulty  of  swallowing  may  result  fn)m  simple  debility, 
as  in  the  moribund  state ;  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  or  pharynx ; 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus ;  obstruction  by  a  foreign  body  or  by  a  cancer- 
ous or  aneurismal  tumor;  retro-pharyngeal  abscess;  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  such  as  sometimes  follows  diphtheria.  Soreness 
of  the  throat  is  present  in  some,  but  not  in  all  of  these  examples  of  dys- 
phagia, being  most  marked  in  the  inflammatory  condition  of  pharyngitis, 
tonsillitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.  Ulceration  of  the  throat  should 
always  be  carefnlly  looked  for,  and  if  present  investigated  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  simple,  diphtheritic,  or  syphilitic.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  mistake  a  mere  local  accumulation  of  mucus,  or  aphthous  vesicle, 
or  the  curd-like  formation  of  thrush  or  muguet,  either  for  ulceration  or 
pseudo-membranous  deposit.  AphthsB  and  thrush  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  children,  though  small  aphthous  ulcers  frequently  appear 
toward  the  close  of  wasting,  and  especially  cancerous,  affections.  If  there 
be  a  doubt,  pass  a  moisten^  hair  pencil  lightly  over  the  apparent  deposit, 
or  allow  the  patient  to  gargle  the  throat  with  water,  and  then  re-inspect  it. 

Many  causes  may  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  almost  always 
occur  together;  that  is,  vomiting  rarely  takes  place  without  .previous 
nausea,  although  the  latter  may  exist  without  the  former.  In  tne  man- 
ner of  vomiting  there  are  some  differences  more  or  less  characteristic, 
as  the  distressing  retching  of  sea-sickness  and  of  tartar  emetic  or  other 
irritant  poisoning,  and  the  spasmodic  out-spurting  of  rice-water  fluid 
in  malignant  cholera.  The  matter  vomited  is  often  very  important 
in  diagnosis.  In  mere  indigestion  the  food  taken  is  apt  to  come 
up,  and  the  same  may  happen  in  flatulent  colic.  When  the  liver  is  in- 
volved, as  in  bilious  colic,  bile  also  is  ejected.  Nothing  peculiar  exists  in 
the  ejecta  of  morning  sickness  in  pregnancy.  The  ejecta  contain  mucus 
in  gastritis,  blood  in  ulcer  and  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  sterooraoeous 
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material  in  obstruction  of  the  bowels^  black  vomit  in  bad  cases  of  yellow 
fever.  Hysterical  vomiting  sometimes  closely  imitates  the  latter  in 
appearance.  Other  affections  attended  by  vomiting  are  cholera  morbus, 
remittent  fever,  brain  disease,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  etc. 

Spitting  blood  may  be  either  hsematemesis  or  heemoptysis  proper.  If 
the  former,  nausea  generally  precedes  the  ejection  of  the  blood  by  vomit- 
ing, and  it  is  apt  to  be  mingled  with  food  partly  digested.  It  is  coughed 
up,  bright  red  and  frothy  usually,  when  coming  from  the  lungs  or  bron- 
chial tubes.  But  blood  may  proceed  from  the  gums  or  throat,  or  may  run 
back  through  the  posterior  nares  from  the  nose,  and  then  it  gives  alarm 
by  seeming  to  proceed  from  the  chest.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  very 
particularly  into  all  such  possibilities  in  every  case  of  hemorrhage. 

Between  vomiting  of  blood  from  ulcer  and  from  cancer  of  the  stomach 
we  have  mostly  these  distinctions :  in  ulcer  it  follows  soon  after  taking 
fiiod,  in  cancer  (this  being  generally  at  the  pylorus),  an  hour  or  more 
after  eating ;  ulcer  is  attend^  also  by  tenderness  on  pressure  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  over  the  stomach,  without  tumor;  cancer  presents  a  tumor, 
with  much  less  marked  tenderness  on  pressure.  By  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope in  examination  of  tlie  matter  vomited  this  diagnosis  may  be  com- 
pleted. 

Constipation  is  an  exceedingly  frequent  symptom  under  many  and 
diverse  circumstanas.  Pathologically,  we  account  for  it  in  several  ways : 
1,  torpor  of  the  muscular  coat  of  tne  intestinal  canal ;  2,  deficiency  of 
secretion  in  the  glands  of  the  bowels  and  in  the  liver ;  3,  imperfect  inner- 
vation of  the  abdominal  organs ;  4,  mechanical  obstruction,  as  by  a  foreign 
body,  intussusception,  strangulated  hernia,  cancerous  or  other  tumor, 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  etc.  Dyspeptic  persons  are  ordinarily  consti- 
pated. So  are  almost  all  patients  at  the  beginning  of  attacks  of  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and  other  acute  febrile  maladies.  Typhoid 
fever  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this;  although  the  bowels  in  that 
affection  become  loase  after  a  few  days,  they  seldom  are  so  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  attack.  Sea-sickness  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  total  or  nearly  total  inaction  of  the  bowels,  the  secretion 
of  the  intestinal  glands  being  almost  null,  often  for  many  days  together. 
Torpor  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  attended  by  marked  constipation. 
The  latter  may  be  a  contributing  cause  of  the  former,  as  in  certain  severe 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  threatening  coma  may  be  relieved  by  active 
purgation.  We  must  not,  however,  occupy  space  here  by  attempting  to 
enumerate  the  many  conditions  under  which  constipation  may  present 
itself  as  a  symptom. 

Almost  as  various  are  the  associations  of  the  opposite  state  of  the 
Iwwels,  diarrhoea.  Excessive  or  abnormally  frequent  discharges  from 
the  bowels  may  be  either  fecal,  bilious,  tnucous,  membranous,  purulent, 
bloody,  fatty,  or  watery,  and  they  may  occur  with  or  without  pain  and 
straining  (tenesmus). 

If,  Mrith  frequent  disposition  to  pass  something,  only  small  quantities 
of  bloody  mucus  escape,  with  pain  and  bearing  down,  we  recognize  dysen- 
tery. When,  insteaa,  a  large  quantity  of  colorless  fluid,  with  or  \vith- 
out  floating  flakes  (rice-water),  comes  from  the  bowels  at  short  inter- 
vals, with  vomiting  of  the  same  sort  of  material,  we ,  suspect  epidemic 
cholera,  and  must  inquire  for  corroborative  or  corrective  mdications  in 
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reference  to  that  suspicion.  Very  bad  cases  of  cholera  morbus  also  may, 
at  a  late  stage,  present  this  symptom.  So  may  exceptional  cases  of 
pernicious  malarial  fever.  The  diarrhoea  of  typhoid  fever  exhibits 
usually  liquid  stools  of  a  brownish  color  (gutter-water  passages').  Occa- 
sionally, hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  adds  to  the  danger  of  tms  fever, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  malarial  remittent  fever.  In  phthisis  pulmonalisy 
at  a  late  stage,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  like  colliquative  perspirations, 
shows  the  .breaking  up  of  the  system  by  excessive  waste,  very  foul, 
offensive  discharges  from  the  bowels  may  always  be  understood  as 
showing  that  in  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  originating  there  or  in 
the  blood,  morbid  changes  have  been  going  on.  The  indication  is  to 
promote  the  elimination  of  such  material  as  soon  and  as  thoroughly  as 
possible. 

Clayey  stools  show  absence  or  deficiency  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  whether 
from  its  non-secretion  by  the  liver  or  from  obstruction  to  its  entrance 
by  a  gall-stone  in  the  common  gall-duct.  Green  stools  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  sick  children.  The  cause  of  the  color  has  been  much  disputed. 
Probably  it  depends  chiefly  on  a  modification  of  the  bile-pigment,  with 
some  admixture  of  altered  blood.  When  mercurials  have  been  taken 
sulphide  of  mercury  may  give  a  green  color  to  the  discharges. 

Blood,  nearly  or  quite  unmixed,  coming  from  the  bowels,  may  have  its 
origin  in  internal  hemorrhoids,  intestinal  ulceration,  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
intussusception,  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  typhoid  or  yellow  fever,  or  vica- 
rious menstruation. 

Pus  is  discharged  per  anum  in  cases  of  dysenteric  or  other  ulceration 
of  the  bowel ;  also  when  an  abscess  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen 
rmost  frequently  hepatic)  opens  into  the  intestine.  Pseudo-membranous 
aischarges,  shreds  or  other  fragments  of  fibrinous  material,  appear  some- 
times in  what  may  be  called  diphtheritic  dysenterv.  Tubular  casts 
are  occasionally  seen  ^diarrhoea  tubularis),  which,  however,  are  most 
likely  to  consist  of  tnickened  and  accumulated  mucus.  Fatty  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  are  rare.  Authors  report  observation  oi  them 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  liver  or  pancreas,  as  well  as  in  phthisis,  typhoid 
fever,  diabetes  mellitus,  cholera,  and  tubercular  enteritis  of  children. 

Lientery  is  the  term  applied  when  imperfectly  changed  food  appears  in 
the  stools.  It  shows,  oi  course,  great  deficiency  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. 

Urination  affords  symptoms  often  of  extreme  consequence  in  disease. 
Suppression  of  urine  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  of  signs ;  an  approxi- 
mation to  it  only  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in  cholera,  a  late  stage  of  scarlet 
fever,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  and 
in  advanced  kidney  disease.  Careful  examination  of  the  abdomen,  by 
inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion,  as  well  as  by  inquiry  of  attendants, 
is  needful  in  all  cases  of  fever  or  other  disorders  with  delirium  or  stupor, 
to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  retention  of  urine.  Dysuria — L  e. 
difficult  urination,  strangury — may  have  several  causes.  Cantharides, 
absorbed  from  a  blister,  may  produce  it  temporarily.  The  more  contin- 
uous states  which  cause  it  are — stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  calculus  in  the  bladder.  In  stricture,  when  the 
patient  can  pass  water,  it  is  apt  to  be  in  a  twisted  stream.  Dribbling 
often  occurs  when  the  prostate  is  enlarged.     When  a  stone  is  present  the 
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slreaiu  may  flow  naturally  for  a  time  and  then  suddenly  cease  from 
obstruction  at  the  outlet  of  the  bladder.  Enuresis^  incontinence  of 
urine,  is  often  very  troublesome  in  children;  its  diagnosis  presents  no 
difficulty. 

Diabetes  properly  means  simply  excessive  flow  of  urine.  It  may  be 
attended  by  no  change  in  the  secretion  except  dilution  of  its  solids 
^diabetes  insipidus),  as  in  certain  nervous  cases  or  after  very  lai^e 
unbibition  of  fluids.  More  serious  is  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  large 
amounts  of  sugar  are  found  in  the  urine. 

Variations  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  composition  and  solid  ingredients 
of  the  urine,  as  ascertained  by  aid  of  chemical  analysis  and  the  microscope, 
will  be  fully  considered  in  other  portions  in  this  work. 

Menstruation  in  the  female  requires  scrutiny  in  every  case  of  deviation 
from  health.  Its  abnormities  will  be  elsewhere  treated  of.  The  subject 
of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  belongs  of  course  to  treatises  on  Obstetrics. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  signs  of  disease.  We  must 
always  examine  its  character,  location,  and  associations.  As  to  character, 
that  of  pleurisy  is  shatp  and  cutting,  increased  by  deep  breathing  or 
coughing.  In  pneumonia  and  in  myalgia  it  is  dull  or  aching.  Rheu- 
matic joints  or  muscles  sufier  a  gnawing,  tearing  pain.  In  neuralgia  it 
is  darting,  shooting,  lancinating ;  and  the  last  of  these  expressions  is  often 
applied  to  the  pains  of  cancer.  Griping  pains  occur  in  colic,  and  bearing- 
down  pains  in  dysentery,  as  well  as  in  the  second  stage  of  labor.  Besides 
these  varieties  we  have  the  pulsating  pain  of  an  acute  external  inflamma- 
tion, as  of  the  hand,  especially  before  suppuration  has  occurred;  the 
burning  and  smarting  of  erysipelas ;  and  the  stinging,  nettling  sensations 
(formication)  of  urticaria. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  is  significant  either  of  local  inflammation, 
whose  other  signs  are  then  to  Be  discerned,  or  of  non-inflammatory 
hypenesthesia.  The  origin  of  the  latter  may  require  careful  examination 
of  various  organs  for  its  discovery.  If  pain  is  relieved  by  pressure,  Ave 
may  be  sure  of  the  absence  of  severe  acute  local  inflammation. 

Not  infrequently  the  seat  of  disease  may  be  at  some  distance  from  that 
of  pain,  as  in  the  familiar  instances  of  pain  at  the  top  of  the  head  in 
uterine  derangement ;  in  the  glans  penis  from  calculus  in  the  bladder;  in 
the  knee  from  hip-joint  disease ;  under  the  shoulder-blade  in  liver  dis- 
order ;  about  the  heart  or  between  the  shoulders  from  dyspepsia. 

Anesthesia,  loss  of  sensibility,  has  much  value  as  a  symptom  iu 
neurotic  affections,  as  paralysis,  etc.  Its  discussion  will  find  place  in 
connection  with  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  other  portions  of 
this  work. 

As  an  example  of  the  diversified  associations  of  pain,  cephalalgia 
(headache)  may  oe  mentioned  as  having  at  least  the  following  possible 
canses:  congestion  of  the  brain,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  of  the  scalp, 
uterine  irritation,  disease  of  the  kidnevs,  early  sta^  of  remittent, 
typhoid,  or  yellow  fever,  alcoholic  intoxication,  chrome  disease  of  the 
brain. 

Abdominal  pain  may,  in  like  manner,  be  traced,  in  different  cases,  to 
many  morbid  conditions,  such  as  flatulent  colic,  lead  colic,  neuralgia  or 
rheumatism  of  the  bowels,  intestinal  obstruction,  dysentery,  passage  of  a 
gall-stone  or  of  a  nephritic  calculus  through  one  or  the  other  duct  respect- 
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ively ;  cancer^  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  caries  of  the  spine ;  in  the  female, 
dysmenorrhcea,  metralgia  or  ovaralgia — L  e.  neuralgia  of  the  uterus  or 
ovaries. 

Similar  diversity  in  the  origins  of  pain  might,  but  for  want  of  space, 
be  pointed  out  in  morbid  states  of  the  contents  of  the  chest  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Subjective  symptoms  often  affect  the  special  senses. 

Taste  and  touch  have  been  already  referred  to.  Of  sight  we  may  have 
photophobia,  connected  with  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  retina  or  of 
the  brain ;  muscse  volitantes,  specks,  rings,  or  chains  of  spots  from  float- 
ing semi-opaque  particles  in  the  vitreous  humor;  diplopia,  double  vision  ; 
hemiopia,  seeing  only  half  of  an  object  at  a  time;  amblyopia,  indistinct- 
ness of  vision  of  all  objects. 

Hearing  is  affected,  besides  all  possible  degrees  of  deafness,  with  the 
subjective  sensations  of  ringing,  wnistliog,  or  roaring  sounds — ^tinnitus 
aurium.  One  form  of  this  fas  I  conclude  from  observation  in  my  own 
ears)  depends  upon  spasmpdic  vibration  of  the  tensor  tympani  or  stape- 
dius muscle.  Sometimes  the  seat  of  the  sensation  is  in  the  auditory 
nervous  apparatus  proper.  It  has,  not  seldom,  a  marked  connection  with 
brain-exhaustion.  An  attack  of  Meniere's  disease  (labyrinthine  vertigo) 
is  oflen  preceded  by  it.  No  constant  signification,  however,  can  be 
attached  to  aural  tinnitus.  Large  doses  oi  quinine  or  of  salicylic  acid 
will  occasion  it  in  many  patients. 

Very  briefly,  deafness  may  be  here  disposed  of  by  mentioning  that,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  may  be  produced  by  accumulated  wax  in  the 
ear;  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube;  thickness  of  the  membrana 
tympani ;  perforation  of  that  membrane ;  mucus  or  pus  in  the  middle 
ear ;  disease  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear ;  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever ;  excessive  doses  of  quinine  or  salicylic  acid. 

V  ertigo  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  dizziness  or  giddiness  (swimming  in  the 
head),  and  reeling  vertigo,  or  a  disposition  to  fall  or  turn  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  Giddiness  is  produced  by  running  or  whirling  many  times  in 
a  circle,  or,  in  some  persons,  by  swinging  rapidly  or  sailing.  Reeling 
vertigo  is  mostly  observed  in  connection  with  disorfer  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  labyrinth  of  the  ear  HVI eni^re's  disease).  Dizziness,  with  nausea,  is 
common  as  a  symptom  of  cholsemia  (cholestersemia  of  Flint)  in  what  is 
popularly  callel  a  bilious  attack. 

Delirium  is  present  in  many  acute  disorders,  and  not  infrequently  at 
a  late  stage  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Its  special  study  will  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  the  special  articles  upon  these  affections. 

Coma,  or  stupor,  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  following  morbid  states : 
severe  typhus  or  typhoid  fevers;  malignant  scarlet  fever;  small-pox; 
rarely  in  measles ;  pernicious  malarial  fever ;  ursemia ;  apoplexy ;  opiate 
narcotism,  or  that  from  chloral  or  alcoholic  intoxication ;  asphyxia  from 
inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  ether,  chloroform,  etc. ;  fracture  of  the  skull 
with  compression  of  the  brain. 

For  an  account  of  aphasia  and  other  morbid  psychological  manifesta- 
tions the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  Aphasia,  Insanity,  Hysteria, 
etc.  in  this  work. 

Physical  and  Instrumental  Diagnosis  will  be  treated  in  connection  with, 
those  diseases  in  which  they  have  special  importance. 
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The  elements  of  medical  prc^nosis  are  essentially  involved  in  diag« 
nosis.  Our  ability  to  anticipate  the  mode  of  progress,  duration,  termina- 
tion, and  results  of  any  case  of  illness  depenos  upon  our  knowledge — 1, 
of  the  nature  of  the  malady,  with  its  tendencies  toward  death,  self-lim- 
itation, or  indefinite  continuance;  2,  the  soundness  or  imperfection  of 
the  patient's  constitution,  with  or  without  special  predispositions  or  the 
consequences  of  previous  ailmentd;  3,  the  present  state  of  his  system 
as  to  the  performance  of  the  general  functions,  his  strength,  and  vital 
resistance  or  persistence ;  4,  the  probable  modifying  influences  of  medical 
treatment,  and  also  those  of  situation,  surroundings,  and  nursing — u  e. 
the  care  of  those  attending  to  the  patient  during  the  absence  of  the  phy- 
sician and  having  the  duty  of  carrying  out  his  directions. 

1.  As  to  the  nature  oi  the  malady.  While  every  sickness  must  be 
supposed  to  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  vital  energy  of  its  subject,  very 
few  diseases  (leaving  aside  deadly  poisons  and  surgical  injuries)  are,  ab 
initio,  certainly  fatal.  Hydrophobia  (rabies  canina^  has  been,  until 
latterly,  regarded  as  incurable,  and  always  mortal  within  a  few  days  or 
a  week  or  two.  A  few  cases  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been 
reported  as  cured,  but  the  diagnosis  of  these  continues  to  be  somewhat 
doubtful. 

Cancer  exhibits  a  tendency  to  extend  its  destructive  malnutrition  so  as 
to  render  death  inevitable  unless  it  can  be  removed  early  and  completely, 
or  unless  the  morbid  process  can  be  arrested  in  some  manner  not  yet 
known.  Remedies,  such  as  condurango  and  Chian  tur^ntine,  which 
fiimished  hope  of  such  an  effect,  have,  after  prolonged  trial,  been  aban- 
doned as  not  justifying  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 

Tubercular  phthisis  was  once  considered  to  be  almost  necessarily  a 
&tal  disease,  although  with  a  very  indefinite  period  of  duration.  Under 
improved  hygienic  management,  with  mild  palliatives  and  recuperative 
medication,  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  of  cases  now  end  in  recovery. 
This  term  may  be  properly  applied  when,  with  cicatrization  of  a  cavity 
or  cavities  in  the  lun^,  no  more  tubercle  is  deposited  and  lung-substance 
enough  is  left  for  good  respiration,  even  although  the  structurally  changed 
portions  of  pulmonary  tissue  do  not  undergo  entire  repair. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  a  nearly  always  incurable  affection.  Yet  a 
few  instances  of  lasting  recovery  have  been  reported  where  the  diagnosis 
was  as  certain  as  it  can  be  in  that  disease  in  tne  absence  of  pOvSt-mortem 
examination.  A  child  attended  by  myself,  in  whom  the  symptoms  had 
been  of  the  most  unfavorable  kind,  became  apparently  quite  well,  and 
continued  so  for  a  month.  Then  it  was  attacked  suddenly  with  convul- 
sions, which  were  almost  unremitting  until  it  died  within  a  day  or  two. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  very  seldom  recovered  from,  but,  unless  the 
diagnosis  from  examination  of  putrescent  sputa  has  been  at  fault,  there 
have  been  cases  in  which,  with  the  limited  destruction  of  the  affected 
lung,  it- was  not  fatal. 

Pseudo-membranous  croup  destroys  life  in  the  majority,  but  not  in 
nearly  all  tlie  cases  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  most  likely  to  end  in  death 
when  distinctly  a  part  of  an  attack  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diphtheria. 
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Valvular  heart  lesions  were  formerly  reganled  as  incurable,  in  the 
sense  of  restoration  of  the  normal  condition  and  action  of  the  valves 
impaired,  yet  not  incompatible  with  years  of  life.  This  restoration 
certainly  very  seldom  takes  place.  But  the  experience  of  many  close 
observers  leads  to  caution  in  anticipation  of  necessary  and  permanent 
disability  of  the  heart  because  of  murmuro,  or  even  functiomd  disturb- 
ances, seeming  to  prove  either  aortic  or  mitral  insufficency  or  stenosis. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  very  seldom  recovered  from,  but,  besides  a 
variable  duration,  whose  period  can  almost  never  be  anticipated  with 
exactness,  there  appear  to  have  been  some  cases  of  disappearance,  or  at 
least  prolonged  quiescence,  of  the  tumor  and  of  its  morbid  effects. 

Yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  one  of  the  disorders  most  rarely  ending 
otherwise  than  in  death. 

With  a  course  altogether  indefinite  in  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  tend- 
ency to  exhaust  vittd  energy,  without  self-limitation,  in  the  different 
forms  of  organic  degeneration,  such  as  &tty  heart,  Addison's  disease, 
chronic  Bri^ht's  disease,  diabetes  mellitus,  cirrhosis,  and  amyloid  degen- 
eration of  the  liver,  etc.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the  different 
forms  of  cerebral  and  spinal  sclerosis,  of  pernicious  ansemia,  and  of 
myxoedema. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  exception  to  a  very  general  rule  of  fatality  when  a  case 
of  trichinosis,  with  well-marked  abdominal,  muscular,  and  general  symp- 
toms, ends  otherwise  than  in  death  within  a  few  weeks. 

Self-limitation  is  familiar  in  the  natural  history  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  relapsing  fever,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
mumps,  small-pox,  varicella,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  In  tne  sense  of 
a  definite  duration  of  each  paroxysm  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
are  self-limited.  Are  they  so  also  in  tending  toward  recovery,  without 
curative  treatment  within  a  certain  time?  This  has  been  asserted,  and 
in  the  case  of  remittent  there  is  evidence  that  spontaneous  cures  do  some- 
times happen.  Some  observers  aver  that  i^e  tends  toward  cessation  of 
the  chills  after  six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks.  The  obstinacy  of  the  attacks  in 
many  instances  under  anti-periodic  medication  seems  to  make  it  probable 
that  spontaneous  recovery  from  intermittent  hardly  belongs  to  the  typical 
natural  history  of  the  disease. 

Whether  tne  term  self-limited  can  or  cannot  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  pneumonia  and  other  acute  inflammations,  as  pericarditis, 
etc.,  has  been  a  mooted  question.  If  it  be  so,  it  appears  to  the  writer 
1o  be  true  in  a  different  meaning  of  the  word  self-lmiitation  from  that 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  variola  or  typhoid  fever.  Yet  some  nosol- 
ogists  deny  this  distinction,  and  regard  pneumonia  as  strictly  a  lung 
fever.  Some  of  the  facts  supporting  this  view  belong  to  the  history 
of  pneumonia  as  complicating  malanal  fever ;  e,  g,  in  the  winter  fever 
of  some  parts  of  our  Southern  States.  It  must  be  a<lmitted,  however, 
that  the  inflammatory  process,  though  morbid,  is  generally  eliminative  or 
corrective  of  a  disturbing  cause  which  produced  it,  and,  unless  that  cause 
is  continued  or  repeated  in  action,  a  limitation  belongs  to  the  succession 
of  stages,  ending  either  in  resolution  or  in  adhesions,  serous  accumulation, 
suppuration,  or  gangrene; 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  significance  in  prognosis 
of  the  patient's  original  constitution  and  hereditary  or  acquired  predispo- 
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sitions^  or  on  that  of  results  left  by  previous  attacks  of  illness.  These  are 
all  obviously  of  importanoe.  In  a  member  of  a  family  predisposed  to 
consumption  a  bronchial  attack  following  "exposure  may  be  much  more 
dangerous  than  in  others.  So  also  a  cause  of  mental  agitation  may  pro- 
doee  insanity  in  a  person  who  inherits  a  tendency  thereto  or  who  has 
before  had  an  attack  of  mental  derangement^  wliile  it  would  be  innocuous 
to  another  who  has  no  such  proclivity.  A  second  or  third  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  is  much  more  dangerous  to  life  than  a  first  attack.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  yellow  fever  occurs  at  all  in  a  patient  who  has  before 
had  it,  the  course  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  milder  than  usual.  The  most 
striking  example  of  the  influence  of  previous  disease  is  seen  in  the  com- 

Erative  mildness  of  varioloid — i.  e.  small-pox  modified  by  the  system 
ving  been  placed  under  the  action  of  the  vaccine  virus. 

3.  Most  important  of  all  data  in  prognosis  are,  in  most  cases,  the  indi- 
cations of  the  present  state  of  the  patient's  system  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  orgsjnQ  ftmctions,  his  sum  of  energy,  and  vital  resistance  and  per- 
astenoe.  Especially  must  these  indications  be  regarded  comparatively ; 
that  is,  ascertaining  whether,  in  a  period  of  weeks,  days,  or,  sometimes 
hours  fin  malignant  cholera  even  of  minutes),  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition nas  been  and  is  gaining  or  losing  in  the  evidences  of  strength  and 
healthy  function  of  the  great  organs. 

Every  student  of  clinical  medicine  must  become  acquainted,  as  soon  as 
possible,  at  the  bedside,  with  these  tokens  and  evidences,  which  make 
almost  the  alphabet  of  practice :  What  is  a  good,  a  doubtful,  and  a  bad 
pulse?  How  does  a  patient  breathe  when  moribund  from  simple  exhaus- 
tion, and  how  does  such  respiration  differ  from  the  toil  and  struggle  of 
asthma  or  the  stertor  of  narcotism  ?  Why  does  a  glance  suiBce  to  make 
known  to  a  surgeon  the  state  of  collapse  after  a  railroad  accident,  or  to  a 
physician  that  of  cholera  or  pernicious  intermittent?  What  is  the 
unpression  given  to  the  finger  upon  the  skin  by  intense  fever,  and  what 
by  the  relaxation  which  precedes  death?  These  and  many  other  such 
questions  are  to  be  answeml  fully  to  each  student  only  by  the  use  of  his 
own  senses,  with  such  interpretation  as  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  careful 
comparison  of  cases,  with  the  aid  of  books  and  didactic  instruction. 

To  a  well-trained  eye  and  hand  a  look  and  a  touch  will  often  suffice  to 
moke  known  the  commencement  of  convalescence  or  of  the  preci{Htous 
decline  toward  death.  Yet  a  wise  physician  will  be  very  cautious  in 
acting  upon  even  seemingly  obvious  prognostications.  Changes  may  be 
going  on  in  important  organs  whose  enects  have  hardly  yet  begun  to 
d&ow  themselves,  and  which  may  after  a  while  materially  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  case.  Particularly  near  the  b^inning  of  an  attack  of  enthetic 
disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  the 
physician  should  beware  of  too  confidently  forecasting  the  progress  of 
the  case  for  better  or  for  worse.  In  nothing,  probably,  is  the  prudence 
of  a  practitioner  more  often  or  more  severely  tested  than  in  his  answers 
to  inquiries  made  concerning  prognosis. 

4.  Anticipation  of  the  modifymg  action  of  remedies  is  undoubtedly  a 
proper  factor  in  our  estimate  of  the  probable  result  of  any  case  of  illness. 
Few  diseases,  however,  are  as  yet  so  subject  to  control  by  specific  medica- 
tion as  to  allow  certainty  in  such  expectations.  In  a  first  attack  of  ague 
we  may  look  with  much  confidence  toward  the  speedy  cure  of  our 
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patient  under  qainia.  In  one  who  has  had  chills  all  winter  even  this 
oonfidenoe  may  need  qualification.  A  sufferer  with  syphilitic  rheumatism 
may  generally  be  promised  relief  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium^ 
or  one  afflicted  with  scabies  under  the  application  of  sulphur  ointment. 
We  seldom  have  misgivings  about  our  ability  to  give  relief  in  colic,  con- 
stipation, or  diarrhaea.  Yet  the  first  two  of  these  may  prove  to  be  symp- 
toms of  intestinal  obstruction  resisting  treatment,  and  the  last  may  depend 
upon  chronic  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  giving  it  unexpected  continuance. 
In  all  such  instances  careful  and  (when  practicable)  accurate  diagnosis 
must  precede  prognosis ;  our  estimate  of  the  action  of  remedies  becomes 
then  a  secondary,  although  often  a  valuable,  part  of  the  calculation  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

Prognosis  in  particular  diseases  involves  the  consideration  not  only  of 
those  signs  of  the  general  vital  condition  to  which  we  have  just  been 
giving  attention,  but  also  of  such  as  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  each 
disorder.  To  a  certain  extent  these  signs  may  be  grouped.  We  may 
refer  to  good  and  bad  signs  in  pulmonary,  cardiac,  intestinal,  renal, 
cerebral,  and  febrile  affections  respectively.  Still,  there  will  be  for  each 
malady,  if  it  really  has  a  distinctive  character,  some  tokens  which  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  specially  indicative  of  favorable  or  unfkvorable  progress 
and  results. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  these  as  examples. 

In  pneumonia  the  best  signs  are  the  lowering  of  a  high  temperature, 
reduction  of  the  number  of  respirations  to  20  or  25  in  the  minute,  expec- 
toration of  sputa  less  and  less  tinged  with  red  or  brown,  and  gradual 
reduction  of  the  region  of  dulness  on  percussion.  Worst,  in  the  same 
disease,  are  an  axillary  temperature  over  106°,  respirations  40  or  more 
per  minute,  with  delirium,  and  expectoration  becoming  more  abundant, 
grayish,  and  purulent ;  also  with  continued  dulness  on  percussion  and 
abundant  mucous  r^es  on  auscultation. 

In  croup  the  best  sign  is,  after  a  hoarse,  dry,  barking  cough  and  dysp- 
noea, a  soft,  liquid  r&le,  heard  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  during  respira- 
tion or  coughing.  Worst,  in  croup,  is  a  steadily  or  paroxysmally  increasing 
difficulty  of  breathing,  with  a  dry  hissing  or  whistling  sound  of  respirar 
tion  and  cough  succeeding  the  barking  sounds  of  the  earlier  stage. 

In  phthisis  pulmonalis  among  the  best  signs  are  the  patient's  increasing 
in  weight,  coughing  and  expectorating  less,  ceasing  to  have  hectic  and 
night  sweats.  These  may  give  renewed  hope,  even  before  much  change 
is  discernible  in  the  physical  signs.  Of  bad  omen  are  intense  hectic 
fever,  incessant  cough  with  abundant  nummular  sputa,  copious  perspira- 
tions, diarrhoea,  breathing  growing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  extreme 
emaciation  and  debility. 

In  all  organic  affections  of  the  heart  an  extremely  rapid  and  irregular 
pulse,  with  orthopnoea  and  increasing  anasarca,  and  especially  the  Cheyne- 
otokes  respiration  (described  imder  Diagnosis),  must  cause  unfiivorable 
expectations. 

In  obstruction  of  the  bowels  the  best  of  all  symptoms  is,  usually,  of 
course,  a  copious  fecal  evacuation.  Yet  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  a  very  large  evacuation,  delayed  by  obstruction  for  a  week  or  two, 
has  been  almost  immediately  followed  by  collapse  and  death.  The  worst 
signs  in  cases  of  obstruction  are  (besides  long-unyielding  constipation) 
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8teTxx)raoeous  vomiting,  a  small,  rapid  pulse,  and  increasing  coldness  and 
clamminess  of  the  sor&oe  of  the  body. 

In  cholera  in&ntum  the  best  signs  are  cessation  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, tlie  discharges  growing  more  nearly  natural,  tlie  face  becoming  less 
shrunken  in  aspect,  sleep  taking  the  place  of  coma  vigil  or  wakine  apathy, 
and  water  or  milk,  when  taken,  remaining  on  the  stomach.  Worst,  m 
the  same  disease,  are  incessant  rejection  of  everything  swallowed,  watery 
passages  from  the  bowels  every  half  hour  or  hour,  shrinking  of  the  face 
and  body  to  skin  and  bone,  with  an  apathetic  expression  of  the  open  or 
half-open  eyes,  the  latter  rolling  often  from  side  to  side. 

In  epidemic  cholera  good  signs  are  the  arrest  of  vomiting  and  of  rice- 
water  discliarges  from  the  bowels,  rapid  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins  after  removal  of  momentary  pressure,  return  of  natural  color  and 
warmth  to  the  skin,  with  filling  up  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  Bad  signs 
in  cholera  are  shrinking  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  flesh  upon  the  hands, 
deepening  asliiness  or  blueness  of  the  skin,  coldness  and  clamminess  to 
the  touch,  dyspnoea,  loss  of  pulse,  incessant  vomiting  and  purging  of 
rice-water  stools,  constant  cramps  of  the  limbs,  and  suppression  of  urine. 

In  acute  cerebral  meningitis  good  signs  are  lessened  temperature  of  the 
head,  quiet  sleep  without,  stertor,  disappearance  of  delirium,  more  natural 
pulse,  and  attention  to  surrounding  objects,  without  disquietude.  Bad 
signs  in  the  same  disease  are  deep  stupor,  strabismus,  convulsions,  paral- 
ysis, involuntary  defecation  and  urination. 

In  typhus  fever  good  signs  are  the  pulse  becoming  slower  and  fuller, 
the  skm  less  hot,  more  sorb  and  moist,  the  tongue  moist  and  clean,  the 
&oe  losing  its  dusky  flush,  and  consciousness  returning  instead  of  muttering 
delirium.^  Bad,  in  the  same  fever,  are  deepening  of  tlie  flush  of  the 
countenance,  profound  stupor,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  lying  on  the  back 
and  sinking  down  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  suppression  of  urine. 

In  typhoid  fever  many  of  the  good  and  bad  si^ns  are  the  same  as  in 
typhus,  oelonging  to  closely  simi&r  general  conditions*  But  in  typhoid 
fever  we  observe  also  as  fiivorable  signs  the  lessening  of  tympanites, 
more  nearly  natural  fecal  stools,  and  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  any 
part  of  the  abdomen.  As  unfavorable,  increase  of  tympanites  and  diar- 
rhoea, sometimes  large  hemorrhages  from  the  bowels ;  worst  of  all,  at  a 
lale  stage,  sudden  increase  of  abdominal  distension,  with  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, coldness  of  the  skin,  great  rapidity  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse 
following  perforation  of  the  bowel,  resulting  usually  in  fatal  peritonitis. 

In  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox  it  is  a  favorable  sign  for  the 
eruption  to  come  out  well  at  the  usual  time;  its  sudden  recession 
threatens  malignancy.  In  small-pox  a  confluent  eruption  marks  a 
dangerous  case,  and  so  does  the  occurrence  of  distinct  pustules  in  the 
throat.  Early  in  scarlet  fever  stupor  is  very  threatening,  though  not 
necessarily  mortal.  Late  in  the  same  disease  bloody  urme,  or,  worse 
yet,  suppression  of  urine,  may  well  cause  alarm. 

In  all  children's  diseases  the  early  occurrence  of  convulsions  shows  a 

^  Inddentallyi  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  return  of  the  pulse  to  its  normal  rate 
IB  often  oonsiderablj  delayed  in  convalescence  from  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  and 
other  protracted  diseases.  If,  then,  the  temperature  is  not  above  99°  F.,  and  is  stable 
from  morning  to  night,  the  tongue  is  clean  and  moist,  and  appetite  b^ins  to  appear,  we 
need  not  be  alarmed,  althoui;h  the  pulse  continues  as  high  as  90  or  100  per  minute,  in  a 
case  attended  by  positive  debility. 
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severe  but  not  always  a  dangerous  attack.  The  late  oocurrenoe  of  con- 
vulsions is  commonly  much  more  serious  in  its  significance.'  Convulsions 
are  always  of  vastly  less  importance,  prognostically,  in  children  than  in 
adolescents  or  adults.  Yet  they  are  always  serious  signs.  While  recov- 
ered  from  in  the  krge  majority  of  cases,  they  may  at  any  time  be  fetal. 

These  enumerations,  selected  as  examples  merely,  might  be  much 
farther  extended  but  that  the  special  prognosis  of  each  disease  will 
be  fully  set  forth  in  the  several  articles  upon  them  in  the  body  of  this 
work.  Those  now  given  may  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the  method 
and  general  principles  by  which  the  physician  must  be  guided  in  his 
anticipation  of  the  progress  and  result  oi  cases  of  disease.  The  caution 
may  be  repeated,  to  observe  great  care  in  forming  a  conclusion  in  r^ard 
to  prognosis  in  every  instance,  and  still  more  in  expressing  it,  unless  in 
the  presence  of  very  clear  and  positive  evidence. 

^  Yet  I  saw  a  case  of  acute  cerebro-mening^tis.  in  a  girl  ten  jears  of  age,  in  which  a 
violent  convulsion  occurred  on  about  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  and  was  followed  by 
convolesoenoe. 


HYGIENE. 

Bt  JOHN  S.  BILLINGS,  M.  D. 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
hygiene,  both  private  and  public,  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  the 
general  practitioner,  and  to  give  some  information  as  to  modern  methods 
of  investigation  and  work  in  preventive  medicine. 

While  3ie  business  of  the  physician  is  more  especially  the  care  of  the 
sick  with  reference  to  the  cure  of  disease,  or,  where  that  is  beyond  his 
power,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  to  relieve  suffering  and  secure  tem- 
porary ease  for  his  patient,  he  is  nevertheless  ofben  called  upon  to  answer 
Juestions  as  to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or 
estroying  these  causes.  Not  only  does  diagnosis  often  turn  upon  con- 
siderations of  etiology,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  treatment  of 
actual  disease  must  be  hygienic  m  the  broader  sense  of  the  word.  The 
prescription  or  the  sureical  operation  must  not  only  be  supplemented  by 
idvice  as  to  i«8ideDce7clothing,  food,  exercise,  etc.,  but  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  merely  supplementary  to  such  advice,  which  indicates  the 
really  essential  method  of  treatment ;  and  the  giving  this  advice  then 
becomes  the  most  important  part  of  the  physician's  work,  although  not 
usually  recognized  as  such  by  his  patients.  The  chief  value  of  the 
prescription  Is,  in  fact,  often  to  methodize  the  mode  of  life  of  the  patient 
and  to  remind  him  at  frequently  recurring  intervals  of  the  regimen  which 
has  been  ordered  with  it. 

The  physician  has  also  certain  duties  in  relation  to  the  public  at  large, 
as  well  as  to  his  individual  patients,  and  these  duties  become  more 
numerous  and  important  as  the  densi^  of  population  increases,  so  tliat 
io  the  large  cities  of  most  civilized  countnes  he  finds  himself,  nolens 
volens,  in  almost  daily  contact  with  legally  constituted  authorities  in  the 
shape  of  registrars,  health  officers,  coroners,  etc.,  and  is  not  infrequently 
sununoned  before  the  courts  as  a  supposed  expert  in  matters  connected 
with  the  public  health. 

Moreover,  the  physician  who  has  become  eminent  in  his  profession  is, 
in  many  cases  the  adviser,  and,  so  far  as  professional  subjects  are  con- 
cerned, to  a  great  extent  the  guide,  of  those  who  legislate  for,  or  execute 
the  laws  of,  not  only  his  own  city  or  county,  but  his  state  and  the 
nation ;  and  he  must  to  a  corresponding  degree  be  held  responsible  for 
the  position  which  he  takes  and  tlie  advice  which  he  gives  in  regard  to 
public  health  matters.    This  is  true  whether  his  attitude  on  these  subjects 
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be  active  or  passive^  for  his  silence  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  action  or  change. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  the  presentation  of  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  these  somewhat  dogmatic  assertions,  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  will  meet  with  general  assent  from  medical  men  without  formal  and 
detailed  argument,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  urge  the  interest  or 
importance  of  practical  hygiene  ujwn  the  medical  profession,  or  to  enlarge 
upon  the  desirability  that  tlie  practitioner,  as  well  as  the  professional  sani* 
tarian,  should  be  familiar  witli  the  conclusions  of  modem  science  and 
technology  with  regard  to  it. 

In  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  and  tlioughtful  physicians  there  is, 
no  doubt,  a  feeling  of  unformulated  distrust  as  to  the  I'eal  possibilities  or 
probabilities  of  improving  the  health  and  diminishing  the  mortality  of 
the  community  at  large;  and  this  feeling  is  in  part  due  to  the  exaggerated 
claims  and  emotional  exhortations  of  some  advocates  of  hygiene.  A 
careful  and  unprejudiced  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  sani- 
tary measures  will,  however,  largely  dissipate  this  distrust. 

The  natural  term  of  the  life  of  man  is  fixed  by  the  physiologist  at 
about  one  hundred  years,  which  is  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  law 
indicated  by  Flourens,  that  the  period  of  life  of  an  animal  is  about  five 
times  that  required  to  perfect  the  development  of  its  skeleton  and  unite 
the  epiphyses  with  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones.  The  actual  average 
duration  of  human  life  is  less  than  half  this,  but  there  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  has  increased  in  civilized  countries.  The  ancient  estimate 
is  expressed  in  David's  declaration,  that  "  the  days  of  a  man  are  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  tliey  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow."  Kolb,  a  cautious  and  learned 
statistician,  concluded,  from  his  studies,  that  while  the  maximum  age 
reached  by  man  has  not  materially  changed  for  many  centuries,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  now  survive  infancy  and  of  those  who  reach  a  ripe 
old  age  has  decidedly  increased ;  and  this  opinion  is  sustained  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  of  New  York, 
who  points  out  that  while  civilization  largely  interferes  with  the  laws  of 
evolution  by  survivorship,  it  aids  by  economizing  the  waste  which  occurs 
in  its  absence.  "Under  natural  selection,  when  variations  in  capacity 
arise,  thousands  of  them  are  wasted  where  one  is  secured,  fixed,  and 
transmitted.  But  human  society  economizes  much  of  this  waste,  fastcqs 
upon  and  improves  an  immensely  larger  proportion  of  the  capacities 
lavishly  produced  by  Nature,  and  thus  concentrates  forces  which  would 
otherwise  spread  their  operation  over  countless  ages."' 

We  have,  however,  no  record  of  the  duration  of  life  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  greater  than  in  Western 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which  formed  a  period  of  retrogression 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  prior 
to  the  Christian  era,  were  probably  cleaner  in  person  and  in  dwellings 
than  the  people  of  the  time  when  dirt  became  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  for  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  certainty  of  the  results  of  attempts  made  here  to  prevent  dis- 
ease and  death.     Each  sex,  race,  and  age  has  its  own  rate  of  mortality, 

^  ''Influence  of  Ciyilisation  on  the  Duration  of  Life/'  ReporU  Anu  Pub,  HeaUh  Astfn, 
N.  Y.,  1877,  vol.  ui.  p.  173. 
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and  until  this  rate  is  determined  we  can  only  guess  as  to  whether  good 
work  is  being  done  or  not. 

We  can  never  hope  to  diminish  the  total  number  of  deaths  which  will 
occur  in  long  periods,  say  two  hundred  years,  but  we  may  rationally  try 
to  prolong  the  average  duration  of  life,  to  diminish  infant  mortality,  and 
to  secure  greater  comfort  and  better  health  for  individuals  and  for  die 
cooimunitj  at  large. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  only  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject  can 
be  presented  here;  the  details  would  reouire  several  volumes,  and  the 
tenaen<nr  to  specialization  in  tliis,  as  in  otner  branches,  is  so  great  that  it 
i3  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  one  man  shall  have  either  the  theo- 
retical or  the  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  covering  the  entire  field. 
There  are  certain  things  in  relation  to  hygiene  which  every  physician 
should  know ;  there  are  many  other  things  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
sufficient  if  he  knows  where  to  find  full  and  reliable  information  when 
be  needs  it.  With  this  preface  we  will  pass  at  once  to  our  subject,  which 
may  be  conveniently  divided  as  follows : 

L  Causes  of  disease,  means  of  discovery,  and  prevention. 
II.  Personal  hygiene  in  its  relations  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 

III.  Public  hygiene  in  its  relations  to  physicians. 


L  Oaoses  of  Disease,  Means  of  Discovery,  and  Prevention. 

Although  the  origin  of  disease  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  the 
subject  of  study  by  medical  men,  the  physician  has  not  heretofore,  usu- 
ally, been  called  upon  to  investigate  the  causes  of  disease  in  particular 
localities,  until  the  occurrence  of  sickness  in  that  locality  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  The  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  importance  of 
sanitary  work  has,  however,  recently  made  ereat  progress,  and  it  is  now 
not  unusual  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  family  physician  as  to  the  health- 
fulncss  of  a  given  locality  or  house.  The  question  may  be  presented  in 
three  different  ways :  Fii^  In  a  given  case  of  disease,  what  is  the  prob- 
able cause  ?  Second.  Given  the  presence  of  a  known  or  suspected  cause 
of  disease,  what  are  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or  destroying  it  ?  Third. 
In  the  absence  of  cases  of  disease,  to  determine  whether  causes  of  disease 
are  probably  present,  and  if  so,  what  causes. 

The  word  '^  cause ''  is  here  ased  in  its  widest  sense,  including  not  only 
what  are  commonly  called  predisposing  and  exciting  causes,  but  also  those 
conditions  which  aggravate  or  continue  the  disease.  These  causes  may  be 
rouj^hly  classed  as^llows :  Heredity ;  impure  air ;  impure  water ;  climate ; 
habitations;  occupation;  food;  intemperance  of  various  kinds ;  clothing; 
errors  in  exercise ;  sexual  errors ;  parasites ;  contagia ;  expectant  attention 
and  other  mental  causes,  including  worry,  etc.  In  most  cases  two  or 
more  of  these  classes  of  causes  are  combined  in  action  for  the  production 
of  a  given  case  or  outbreak  of  disease,  and  when  we  refer  any  disease  to 
a  single  factor,  what  is  meant  usually  is,  not  that  this  is  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive cause,  but  that  it  is  the  most  prominent  one. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  consiaer  briefly  some  of  the  causes  above 
mentioned. 

I.  HEBEDmr. — That  the  child  inherits  from  its  parents  its  physical 
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type,  incIudiDg  color,  stature,  physiognomy,  temperament,  and  certain 

¥K;uliaritics  of  structure  or  arrangement  of  internal  organs,  is  well  known, 
his  hereditary  influence  is  stronger  from  the  immediate  than  from  the 
remote  ancestry,  although  the  curious  phenomena  of  atavism  sometimes 
form  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  hereditary  causes  of  disease  can  be 
guarded  against  when  known.  Theoretically,  by  preventing  generation 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  are  unfit  to  produce  ofispring ;  practically,  to 
a  certain  extent,  by  taking  special  precautions  against  these  causes  and 
their  effects  in  the  individual,  particularly  at  those  ages  in  which  these 
influences  seem  to  have  their  greatest  force.  The  most  important  of  these 
hereditary  diseases  are  syphilis,  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  gout,  certain 
skin  diseases,  insanity,  and  criminal  tendencies  of  various  kinds. 

The  physician's  advice  is  rarely  asked  with  r^ard  to  the  propriety, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  a  proposed  marriage,  nor  is  it  often  taken 
when  given,  unless,  indeed,  it  happens  to  correspond  with  the  wishes  of 
the  recipient ;  nevertheless,  he  is  occasionally  in  a  position  to  exert  influ- 
ence in  such  a  matter,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  following  general 
rules  may  be  borne  in  mind :  1.  No  marriage  should  occur  between  per- 
sons having  the  same  hereditary  tendency  to  disease ;  and  this  is  especially 
important  m  marriages  between  relatives.  2.  A  girl  should  not  marr}* 
under  the  age  of  twenty.  3.  A  person  affected  with  hereditary  or  well- 
marked  constitutional  syphilis,  or  having  a  strong  consumptive  taint^  or 
tendency  to  mental  unsoundness,  should  not  marry  at  all. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  in  individual  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
known  hereditary  predisposition  to  certain  diseases  will  probably  be  indi- 
cated in  the  articles  upon  those  special  diseases.  The  most  important  of 
these,  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  are  consumption  and  gout,  partly 
because  of  their  frequency,  partly  because  of  the  undoubted  power  which 
a  proper  regimen,  applied  in  time,  has  in  controlling  them.  The  pain  in 
gout  has  often  an  excellent  sanitary  effect ;  it  is  an  inducement  to  temper- 
ance much  stronger  than  any  amount  of  good  advice. 

The  influence  of  heredity  in  producing  abnormities  of  refraction  and 
accommodation  of  the  eye,  and  the  importance  of  detecting  these  early  and 
giving  them  proper  treatment,  have  not  hitherto  received,  from  the  gen- 
eral practitioner,  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  Children  of  parents 
affected  with  astigmatism,  ametropia,  etc.  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  being  plac^  at  school,  and  if  necessary  fitted  with  proper  glasses. 

The  heredity  of  idiosyncrasies  as  to  certain  articles  of  food  or  certain 
drugs  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  physician,  for,  although  implicit 
confidence  is  not  always  to  be  placea  in  the  statement  of  a  patient  that  he 
cannot  take  a  certain  medicine,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  occa- 
sionally save  the  prescriber  from  some  awkward  mistakes. 

The  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  family  peculiarities  is  best  appre- 
ciated by  the  old  family  doctor  who  has  had  two  or  three  generations  pass 
under  his  hands :  he  knows,  for  example,  that  in  one  family  he  may  ex- 
pect brain  complications,  in  another  lung  troubles,  and  that  what  would 
DC  grave  symptoms  in  one  house  are  of  comparatively  small  import  in 
another.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  tnis  kind  of  knowledge  has 
not  yet  been  formulated.,  and  each  physician  has  to  acquire  it  for  himself; 
but  he  will  find  the  process  of  acquisition  greatly  facilitated  if  in  all  cases 
in  a  new  family  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  learn  something  of  the  medical  his- 
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tory  of  the  parents^  and  he  will  find  intelligent  laymen  quick  to  appreciate 
his  inqoiries  in  this  direction. 

The  importance  of  taking  into  account  hereditary  influences  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  care  which  is  taken  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to 
them  in  well-conducted  life  insurance  companies.  The  medical  examiners 
of  such  companies  have  their  attention  specially  called  to  this  matter^  and 
the  following  extract  from  a  manual  of  instructions  shows  how  it  is  re- 
garded from  a  business  point  of  view :  '^  If  consumption  is  found  to  have 
occurred  in  the  family  of  the  applicant,  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  insurable 
under  the  following  circumstances,  viz. : 

Ybabs  op  Aqm, 

If  in  both  parents,  not  insurable  until 40 

If  in  one  parent,  not  insurable  until 30 

(Except  for  ten-year  endowments,  then  20  years.) 

If  in  two  members  f not  parents) 35 

If  in  one  member  (orotner  or  sister) 20 

(Except  for  ten-year  endowments,  when  peculiarly  favorable.)" 

If  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  heart  disease  is  found  to  have  occurred  in 
any  two  members  of  the  applicant's  family,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  insur- 
able only  upon  the  endowment  plan,  the  term  of  insurance  to  expire  prior 
to  his  reaching  the  age  of  fifty  years.  If  insanity  shall  have  so  occurred 
(in  two  members),  a  provisionary  clause  is  essential,  and  is  attached  to  the 
policy  by  the  company. 

n.  Impure  Air. — ^The  dangers  of  impure  air,  water,  and  food  depend 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  through  these  media  may  be  introduced  into 
the  body  particles  of  organic  matter,  living  or  dead,  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce disease  in  the  recipient.  The  parasites  are  types  of  this  mode  of 
disease-production,  and  these  blend  with  the  contagia  of  the  specific  dis- 
eases in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  distinction  in  all  cases. 
There  are  also  certain  poisonous  gases  and  inorganic  compounds  which 
may  occasionally  be  present  in  air  or  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro 
duce  disease;  but  as  a  rule  the  gaseous  impurities  of  the  air  ai*e  offensive 
to  the  smell  rather  than  dangerous,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  effluvium  nuisances. 

The  subject  of  ventilation,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  air,  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  and  one  upon  which  the 
physician  is  so  liable  to  be  called  for  practical  advice,  that  it  seems  proper 
to  state  briefly  the  general  principles  which  should  govern  investigations 
into,  or  recommendations  upon,  this  subject. 

The  impurities  of  air  which  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  ventilation  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  human  body,  chiefly  from  respiration, 
and  these  only  will  be  considered  here.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  products  of  combustion  from  gas,  etc.,  but 
as  a  rale  this  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  of  temperature  than 
anything  else.  The  impurities  of  air  due  to  the  presence  of  human  beings 
consist  mainly  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  of  various  organic  compounds,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  minute  particles  of  organic  matter  of  uncertain  structure,  but 
extremely  prone  to  decomposition.  It  is  usual  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
impurity  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present,  and  this  leads  many 
persons  to  suppose  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  itself  the  chief  and  most 
dangerous  impurity.    This  gas  is,  however,  not  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
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nor  is  it  injurious  to  healthy  unless  present  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  that  in  which  it  will  be  found  in  the  most  crowded  habitations  or 
assembly-rooms.  Its  importance  in  questions  of  ventilation  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  its  increase  in  a  room  beyond  the  amount  present  in 
tlie  outer  air  may  usually  be  taken  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  really  dangerous  and  offensive  impurities  present,  and  that  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  ascertained  by  chemical  tests  with  com- 
parative ease  and  rapidity;  which  is  not  the  case  with  regai'd  to  the 
organic  matter.  The  carbonic  acid  is  therefore  taken  as  tlie  measure  of 
the  impurity,  although  it  is  not  itself  the  impurity  of  which  we  are  most 
anxious  to  be  free. 

To  decide  as  to  whether  a  room  is  well  ventilated  or  not,  some  standard 
of  permissible  impurity  must  be  fixed,  and  this  standard  is  now  usually 
taken  to  be,  in  a  room  occupied  by  human  beings,  that  condition  of  air 
which  produces  in  a  person  having  a  normal  sense  of  smell,  and  who 
enters  from  the  fresh  air,  a  faint  sensation  of  an  odor  very  slightly  musty 
and  unpleasant.  Upon  testing  the  air  of  such  a  room,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  impurity  present-that  is,  the  excess  of 
this  acid  over  the  amount  in  the  external  air — ^will  be  between  2  and  3 
parts  in  10,000. 

As  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  normal  air  varies  from  2  to  5  parts 
in  10,000  in  different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  different  times,  it 
is  better  to  look  to  the  carbonic  acid  impurity  as  above  defined  rather 
than  to  the  total  amount  of  the  acid  found  present,  if  strict  accuracy  is 
desired ;  but  usually  the  statement  of  Dr.  jParkes  is  correct,  that  the 
organic  impurity  of  the  air  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses  until  the  total 
carbonic  acid  rises  to  the  proportion  of  6  parts  in  10,000  volumes.  When 
the  carbonic  acid  reaches  9  parts  in  10,000  the  air  is  close,  and  when  it 
exceeds  1  part  in  1000  the  air  is  usually  decidedly  unpleasant.  If  we 
take  2  parts  in  10,000  as  the  permissible  maximum  of  carbonic  acid 
impurity,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  fresh  air  which  must  be  supplied 
and  thoroughly  distributed  for  each  person  per  hour  is  3000  cubic  feet. 
If  3  parts  per  10,000  be  taken  as  the  permissible  maximum  (which  is 
the  standard  of  Pettenkofer),  the  amount  of  air  per  head  per  hour  must 
be  2000  cubic  feet.  While  it  is  impossible,  as  Dr.  Parkes  remarks,  to 
show  by  direct  evidence  that  the  impurity  indicated  by  7,  8,  or  even  10, 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  per  10,000  is  injurious  to  health,  it  is  advisable  to 
accept  his  standard,  because  it  is  a  simple  one,  and  can  be  practically 
applied  without  special  apparatus  or  technical  skill,  and  because  there  is 
evidence  of  the  injury  to  health  which  continued  exposure  to  air  impure, 
by  this  standard,  ultimately  produces. 

Keeping  this  standard  in  view,  the  physician  may  be  called  on  for  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  ventilation  of  a  given  building  is  satisfactory 
or  as  to  the  merits  of  a  proposed  plan  for  ventilation.  The  first  is  a 
Question  of  fact :  What  are  the  effects  produced  upon  the  inmates  ?  Are 
tnere  unpleasant  odors  in  the  building  or  not?  What  percentage  of  car- 
bonic impurity  is  present?  What  is  the  number  of  cuoic  feet  of  air  per 
head  that  is  introduced  and  removed  per  hour?  And  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fresh-air  supply  as  to  purity  ?  Does  it  come  from  the  cellar,  or 
.  from  other  rooms,  or  from  a  foul  area  ?  Air-currents  can  usuallv  be  best 
investigated  by  the  fumes  of  nascent  muriate  of  ammonia  proauced  by 
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exposinor  a  cylinder  of  common  blotting-paper,  moistened  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  vapors  coming  from  a  crumpled  fragment  of  the 
same  paper  moistened  with  common  aqua  ammonia  and  placed  within 
the  cylinder.  The  process  for  carbonic  acid  determination  is  simple,  and 
can  be  learned  in  thi-ee  hours  in  a  laboratory  under  a  skilful  teacher. 
It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  describe  it  here.  The  determination  of 
the  amount  of  air  passing  through  a  given  register,  flue,  or  chimney  in 
a  given  time  is  to  be  made  by  the  use  of  an  anemometer,  an  instrument 
which  rasters  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  plan  of  ventilation  the  following  points 
should  be  remembered :  The  defect  in  most  plans  for  ventilation  is  in  the 
air-supply.  Many  people  suppose  that  they  have  made  all  necessary  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  if  they  have  put  in  tubes  or  openings  for  the  escape 
of  foul  air,  forgetting  that  these  outlets  will  have  no  effect  if  correspond- 
ing inlets  are  not  provided.  Examine,  first  of  all,  therefore,  the  ducts, 
flues,  and  openings  proposed  for  the  fresh-air  supply,  with  reference  to 
their  size  and  position  and  the  amount  of  air  to  be  furnished  by  them. 
These  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  be  too  small.  The  proper  size 
of  flues  and  registers  for  a  given  room  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  supplied  per  second  by  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  second  which  the  air  is  to  have  in  tne  flue  or  opening,  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  much  better  that  these  flues  and  registers  shall  be  too  large 
than  too  small,  since  it  is  easy  to  reduce  tlieir  capacity,  but,  in  most  cases, 
impossible  to  increase  it.  ^Vhen  the  fresh-air  register  is  so  situated  that 
the  current  of  air  from  it  is  liable  to  strike  upon  the  person  of  an  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  the  velocity  of  this  current  should  not  exceed  1 J  feet 
per  second  if  unpleasant  draughts  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  it  will  usually 
be  found  best  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  in  the  flue  shall  not  exceed  G 
feet  per  second,  except  in  the  case  of  very  large  flues,  where  the  element 
of  friction  becomes  of  comparatively  small  importance.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  amount  of  air  to  be  supplied  depends  upon  tlie 
number  of  persons,  and  not  on  the  cubic  space;  but  in  exceptional 
instances,  where  the  amount  of  cubic  space  is  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pei'sons,  and  the  heating  is  effected  by  warm  air,  it  may 
require  more  air  to  keep  the  room  at  a  comfortable  temperature  than  is 
Decessary  for  the  supply  of  the  occupants.  The  cubic  space  is  also  rela- 
tively much  more  important  in  rooms  which  are  to  be  occupied  but  ,a 
phort  time  continuously,  and  can  then  be  thoroughly  aired,  than  it  is  in 
rooms  constantly  occupied. 

The  methods  of  calculation  can  be  best  illustrated  by  one  or  two  exam- 
ples. What  should  be  the  number  and  size  of  flues  and  registers  for 
fresh-air  supply  for  a  hospital  ward  to  contain  24  beds,  the  ward  being  a 
rectangular  pavilion  with  windows  on  opposite  sides  ?  In  this  case  the 
room  is  constantly  occupied,  and  the  supply  of  air  should  be  1  cubic  foot 
per  head  per  second,  or,  in  all,  24  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  velocity 
of  current  at  the  registers  should  not  exceed  3  feet  per  second — better 
only  2.  This  will  require  from  8  to  12  square  feet  of  clear  opening  in 
the  registers.  If  we  allow  four  on  each  side  of  the  room,  each  register 
must  have  at  least  1  square  foot  of  clear  opening.  The  velocity  of  the 
air  in  the  flues  supplying  these  registers  should  not  exceed  4  feet  per 
seoond,  and  therefore  the  area  of  each  flue  should  be  about  9  by  12 
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luches.  Suppose  the  same  question  be  asked  with  r^ard  to  a  school- 
room to  contain  48  pupils.  In  this  case  the  room  will  not  be  occupied 
more  than  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  air-supply  desirable  may  be  put 
down  at  35  cubic  feet  per  head  per  minute,  or  28  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  the  whole.  The  velocity  in  the  flues  may  be  put,  as  before,  at  4  feet 
per  second ;  hence  we  need  7  stniare  feet  area  of  flue,  or  seven  flues,  each 
having  1  square  foot  of  area.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  not  twenty 
school-houses  in  the  United  States  which  have  fresh-air  flues  of  sufficient 
area ;  the  deficiency  is  made  up,  for  th^  most  part,  by  leakage  of  the 
outer  air  through  cracks  around  windows  and  directly  through  the  wall, 
and  also  by  the  passage  of  air  from  the  central  hall  into  the  room,  this 
last  air  coming  from  the  cellar  or  basement. 

The  velocity  of  the  air  at  the  foul-air  registers  and  in  the  foul-air  ducts 
may  be  greater  than  in  the  fresh-air  flues,  since  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
causing  draughts,  and  hence  there  is  no  truth  in  the  common  notion  that 
the  outlets  should  be  larger  than  the  inlets  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
heated  air.  It  is  important  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  outlet 
shaft  or  chimney  should  be  at  least  8  feet  per  second  at  the  point  where 
it  escapes  into  the  outer  air ;  and  if  the  outlets  be  too  large  for  the  inlets, 
the  result  may  be  that  some  of  the  foul-air  flues  will  work  backward  and 
become  inlets.  The  plan  of  making  everything  a  little  larger  than  is 
necessary  is  not  a  safe  one  as  regards  chimney-flues  and  outlet  shafts. 

The  merits  of  a  plan  of  ventilation  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of 
air  introduced,  but  on  its  distribution.  The  test  for  distribution  is  chem- 
ical analysis  of  samples  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  at  differ- 
ent levels.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  incoming  air 
can  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  fumes  of  nascent  muriate  of  ammonia, 
as  above  described.  In  considering  the  distribution  which  will  probably 
take  place  in  a  given  plan,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  supposing  that  because  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than 
air,  therefore  the  carbonic  acid  derived  from  respiration  sinks  to  the  floor, 
and  that  special  provision  should  be  made  to  remove  it  at  that  point. 
The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  effectually  ])revents  this  separation  and 
sinking  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  mixture  of  gases  expired,  and  it|will 
be  found  to  be  present  in  about  equal  proportions  in  all  parts  of  an  inhab- 
ited room. 

The  methods  of  introducing  and  distributing  fresh  air  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  methods  of  heating  employed;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  while  good  ventilation  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  satisfac- 
tory heating  is,  in  cold  weather,  still  more  desirable,  and  must  be  attained 
even  if  the  ventilation  is  interfered  with  for  that  purpose.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  good  ventilation  is  its  cost.  In  a  cold 
climate  satisfactory  heating,  good  ventilation,  and  cheapness  are  not  com- 

Eatible ;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  any  two  of  them,  but  impossi- 
le  to  have  the  three  together.  This  fact  should  be  fully  understood  and 
realized  by  the  physician,  for  its  comprehension  will  save  much  time  in 
considering  the  merits  of  various  patent  ventilators  and  ventilating  appli- 
ances, which,  according  to  their  inventors,  produce  good  ventilation  at  no 
expense  beyond  that  of  the  original  cost  of  the  apparatus ;  which  is  prac- 
tically about  the  same  as  a  claim  to  have  discovered  perpetual  motion. 
Patent  ventilators  are  usually  cowls  to  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  outlet 
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flues.  I  know  of  none  which  are  superior  to  the  common  Emerson  Venti  • 
lator^  on  which  there  is  now  no  patent.  In  cold  weather  the  air  must  be 
warmed  to  secure  comfort ;  it  must  he  changed  to  secui^e  ventilation.  The 
changing  of  the  air  carries  off  heat,  the  loss  of  which  must  be  supplied  by 
fuel,  which  fuel  costs  money.  The  greater  the  ventilation,  the  more  rapid 
the  change  and  the  more  heat  required.  It  Ls  therefore  quite  possible  to 
judge  somewhat  of  the  merits  of  a  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus — 
for  example,  of  a  school-house — ^from  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed ;  but 
the  conclusion  will  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  drawn  by  tlie  average 
trustee,  since  it  will  be,  that  within  certain  limits  the  less  fuel  required 
the  less  satisfactory  the  apparatus. 

The  evil  effects  of  insufficient  ventilation,  although  very  certain  and 
very  serious,  are  not  immediate,  or  such  as  to  attract  attention  at  first,  ex- 
cept in  very  aggravated  cases  with  excessive  over-crowding.  The  power 
of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to  surrounding  circumstances  is  very  great, 
and  perliaps  as  great  in  regard  to  the  endurance  of  foul  air  as  anything 
else.  Yet  this  power  is  greater  in  seeming  than  in  reality,  for  at  last  such 
air  produces  disease  and  shortens  life.  Its  effects  are  manifested  in  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs,  acute  and  chronic,  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  undue  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  troops  is  due  to  the  foul 
air  of  the  barrack-rooms. 

Some  persons  are  much  more  susceptible  than  others  •to  the  effects  of 
impure  air,  and  \nl\  suffer  from  headache,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  etc. 
where  others  would  experience  little  inconvenience.  Children  tlius  sus- 
ceptible dread  the  school-room  as  ordinarily  constructed  and  ventilated, 
and  their  discomfort  should  be  taken  into  account  and  guarded  against. 

Thus  far,  reference  has  been  made  only  to  tliose  impurities  of  air  due  to 
respiration  and  lights;  in  other  words,  the  necessary  impurities  found  in 
human  habitations.  The  impurities  due  to  sewer  gases  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter;  they  should  be  prevented  absolutely,  and  not  provided  for  by 
ventilation.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  the  phy- 
sician is  to  determine  whether  the  effluvia  from  a  given  locality  are  in- 
jurious to  health,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  These  effluvia  may  be  due  to 
certain  occupations  or  manufactures,  or  they  may  result  from  the  disposal 
of  excreta,  from  obstructed  drainage  giving  rise  to  swamps  and  the  collec- 
tion of  decaying  organic  matter,  and  in  other  ways.  The  best  definition 
of  the  term  "injurious  to  health"  in  this  connection  is  perhaps  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Ballard — u  e,  tliat  exposure  to  the  offensive  effluvia  causes 
bodily  discomfort  or  other  functional  disturbance,  continuing  or  recurring 
as  the  exposure  continues  or  recurs,  and  tending  by  continuance  or  repe- 
tition to  create  an  appreciable  impairment  of  general  health  and  strength, 
to  render  those  exposed  more  liable  than  othei*s  to  attacks  of  disease,  and 
more  apt  to  sufier  severely  when  attacked,  and,  in  the  more  serious  forms, 
to  the  direct  production  of  the  disease  and  the  shortening  of  life. 

The  group  of  symptoms  due  to  offensive  effluvia  is,  as  Dr.  Ballard 
remarks,  a  tolerably  constant  one,  and  consists  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea, 
headache,  giddiness,  faintness,  and  a  general  sense  of  depression,  with,  in 
some  cases,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  But  it  is  usually  impossible  to  prove 
l)T  statistics  that  these  phenomena  are  due  to  a  given  effluvium  complained 
of,  for  those  who  sifffer  from  it  are  usually  exposed  to  other  causes  of  ill- 
health,  such  as  poverty,  overcrowding,  collection  of  filth,  etc. ;  and,  on  the 
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other  hand,  many  of  those  exposed  to  the  effluvium  seem  to  suffer  verjr 
little,  if  at  all,  from  their  surroundings.  And  so  true  is  this,  that  in  the 
carefully  prepared  report  upon  effluvium  nuisances  recently  issued  by  Dr. 
Ballard/  it  will  be  found  that  as  a  rule  no  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
the  effluvia  from  any  particular  branch  of  industry  are  injurious  to  health ; 
the  test  practically  applied  is  that  they  produce  offensive  odors. 

The  legal  view  of  this  subject  is  given  in  the  various  decisions  as  to 
what  should  be  considered  a  nuisance,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  use  of 
one*s  own  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  damage  upon,  and  injure 
the  rights  of,  another.  If  a  man  collects  on  his  own  premises,  for  his  own 
use,  any  material,  such  as  water  or  filth,  he  is  bound  to  retain  it  within 
his  own  premises  or  to  let  none  of  it  escape  in  such  a  way  as  to  damage 
others;  and  this  holds  good  as  regards  gases,  vapors,  and  odors.  The 
decision  of  Mansfield,  m  the  case  of  Rex  tw.  White,  is  often  quoted 
approvingly  by  jurists,  viz.:  "It  is  not  necessary  that  the  smell  be 
unwholesome ;  it  is  enough  if  it  renders  the  enjoyment  of  life  uncom- 
fortable." But,  practically,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  discomfort  pro- 
duced is  sufficient  to  produce  ill-health  will  be  the  one  upon  which  the 
physician  is  called  to  give  evidence,  and  the  one  also  upon  which  he  will 
find  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  data  sufficient  to  enable  nim  to  form  a  posi- 
tive opinion. 

III.  Impure  Water. — ^Of  all  the  various  preventable  or  removable 
causes  of  disease  to  which  the  attention  of  the  physician  engaged  in  prac- 
tice in  tlie  small  towns  and  rural  districts  is  directed,  it  will  iLsually  he 
found  that  the  water-supply  is  the  most  important,  because  it  is  in  these 
localities  that  it  is  most  liable  to  become  contaminated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  sickness. 

AH  water  used  for  drinking  purposes  is  impure  in  the  chemical  sense, 
since  it  contains  some  inorganic  matters  or  salte,  and  in  most  cases  organic 
matter  also.  It  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  should  be  considered 
an  impure  water  in  a  sanitary  sense,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  indicate 
probabilities  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  of  the  production  of  dis- 
ease by  the  suspected  water.  So  far  as  inorganic  impurities  are  concerned, 
the  most  impoiiant,  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  are  the  salts  of  lead, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  but  in  this  country  these  are  so  rarely  the  cause  of 
disease  that  they  hardly  require  special  notice.  The  physician  should, 
however,  bear  in  mind  possibilities  of  lead-poisoning  in  some  obscure 
cases  which  he  will  meet. 

The  diseases  due  to  impure  water  are  certain  S]>ecific  fevers,  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  and  some  affections  due  to  parasites  which  find  entrance  to  the 
body  through  this  medium.  The  water-supply  is  to  be  susjHJcted  in  case 
of  prevalence  of  diaiThoeal  disease  in  a  community,  and  especially  if  tlie 
outbreak  be  sudden  and  affect  a  number  of  persons  and  families.  Sudden 
outbreaks  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  malarial  fever,  confined  to  a  limited 
localitVi  should  lead  to  careful  examination  of  the  water-supply.  The  im- 
purity in  water  which  causes  these  diseases  is  supposed  to  be  either  organic 
or  the  product  of  organic  life,  and  at  present  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
the  really  dangerous  impurities  consist  of  minute  living  organisms  or 

*  Report  in  respect  of  the  Inquiry  as  to  Effluvium  NuisanMM  arising  in  connection  with  various 
Manuja/ctwring  and  other  hrcaiihu  of  Industry.  By  Dr.  Ballard,  London.  Her  MajestT*! 
Stationery  Office,  1882,  8yo. 
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germs.  It  is  Tisual  to  estimate  the  impurity  of  water  by  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  present,  but  it  is  evident  tliat  this  alone  can  give  no  pos« 
itive  informatioo,  since  by  this  standard  milk  and  soup  would  be  very 
dangerous.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  organic  matter, 
whether  it  is  derived  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom — whether  it 
is  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  etc.  etc. ;  but  the  presence  of 
specific  germs  in  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult  to  ascertain.  Nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
decomposition  is  dangerous,  yet  it  does  not  always  produce  disease,  even 
when  ingested  in  comparatively  large  quantity,  as  in  case  of  ''high''  game 
or  tainted  meat;  and  it  is  easy  to  find  instances  where  water  strongly  pol*^ 
luted  with  sewage  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  period  without  pro* 
ducing  marked  iU  effects.  It  is,  however,  so  extremely  probable  as  to  be 
for  practical  purposes  certain,  that  water  contaminated  with  the  discharges 
from  persons  suffering  from  certain  diseases  will  produce  similar  diseases 
in  those  who  drink  it,  and  there  is  also  enough  evidence  that  water 
ooDtaining  filth  of  various  kinds  either  produces  or  promotes  disease  to 
warrant  much  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  has  heretofore  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  chemical  examination  of  a  suspected  water  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
process,  and  in  most  cases  had  better  be  referred  to  an  expert  in  such  mat- 
ters. It  is  highly  desirable,  however,  that  the  physician  should  have 
sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  make  a  rough  analysis  at 
least,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
results  reported  by  the  chemist  As  a  rule,  when  a  water  is  so  polluted 
with  decomposing  organic  matter  as  to  be  positively  dangerous  it  will 
have  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  best  developed  by  half  filling  a  quai-t 
bottle  with  the  water  to  be  examined  and  shaking  it  thoroughly.  The 
so-called  simple  and  ready  methods  which  are  from  time  to  time  advo- 
cated in  the  newspapers,  such  as  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  suspected 
water  and  allowing  fermentation  to  take  place,  the  use  of  tannin  as  a 
precipitant,  or  the  decolorization  of  a  solution  of  potassium  perman^nate, 
are  really  of  very  little  vahie  and  should  not  be  relied  upon.  In  the 
hands  of  an  expert  the  best  simple  method  of  determining  the  quality 
of  a  water  is  by  evajwration  of  a  knovn  quantity  and  the  ignition  of  the 
solid  residue.  From  the  amount  of  the  total  residue,  the  quantity  lefl 
after  ignition,  the  amount  of  blackening  produced,  and  the  odor,  a  very 
fair  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  present, 
and  whether  it  is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  methods 
used  by  chemists  in  water  analysis,  of  which  the  principal  are  known  as 
the  Franklin  and  Armstrong,  the  Wanklyn,  and  the  permanganate  meth- 
ods. A  careful  examination  of  these  methods  has  recently  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  a  preliminary 
note  of  the  results,  prepared  by  Professor  Mallet,  has  been  published  in 
the  Bulletin.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  chief  vahie  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis is,  first,  the  verification  of  gross  pollution,  which  will  usually  be  de- 
tected by  the  appearance  and  smell  of  the  water;  and,  second,  in  periodical 
examination  of  a  water-supply  to  detect  changes  from  the  normal  or  usual 
character  of  the  water,  which  may  be  taken  to  have  a  certain  local  standard 
of  purity.    Special  importance  is  attached  to  the  careful  determination  of 
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nitrates  and  nitrites  in  water  to  be  used  for  drinking,  these  being  the 
results  of  oxidation  of  organic  matters,  and  therefore  giving  evidence  of 
previous  contamination. 

Prof.  Mallet  concludes  that  ^^  there  are  no  sound  grounds  on  which  to 
establish  such  general  standards  of  purity  as  have  been  proposed,  looking 
to  exact  amounts  of  organic  carbon  or  nitrogen,  albuminoid  ammonia, 
oxygen  of  permanganate  consumed,  etc.,  as  permissible  or  not.  Distinc- 
tions drawn  by  the  application  of  such  standards  are  arbitrary  and  may 
be  misleading.^  While  this  is  perfectly  true,  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  scientific  precision,  it  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  account  the 
value  of  probabilities  in  these  matters,  considered  as  motives  to  action. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  standard — that  a  water 
which  the  chemist  would  report  as  relatively  pure  might  be  much  more 
apt  to  produce  disease  than  one  which  he  would  pronounce  impure — but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  from  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  taken  in 
connection  with  evidence  as  to  the  source  and  history  of  the  water,  an 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  danger  from  its  use  which  is  sufficiently 
reliable  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  such  as  the 
production  of  disease. 

In  many  cases  the  matter  must  be  doubtful,  and  Prof.  Mallet  truly 
says  that  it  will  not  do  in  all  such  cases  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  water,  for  it 
often  happens  that  this  should  not  be  done  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
but  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  tliere  is  very  little  doubt,  and 
where  action  should  be  governed  by  the  probabilities. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  suspected  waters  sometimes  gives 
decided  indication  as  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities ;  and  it  may  be  that 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  physiological  tests,  it  will  become  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  chemical.  To  determine  the  presence  of  organ- 
isms in  a  sample  of  water  the  best  method  known  at  present  is  to  kill  and 
coagulate  them  by  means  of  osmic  acid  or  chloride  of  platinum,  and  allow 
them  to  subside.  This  method  is  of  course  inapplicable  if  it  be  desired  to 
use  them  for  either  culture-  or  inoculation-tests. 

Chemists  have  no  uniform  system  of  reporting  the  results  of  their  anal- 
yses, some  using  grains  per  gallon,  U.  S.  or  Imperial  as  may  be,  and  others 
parts  per  hundred  thousand  or  per  million  of  the  water.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  figures  as  given  by  them.  The  fol- 
lowing, in  parts  per  100,000,  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  the  character  of  analytical  reports ;  but  the  opinion  in  indi- 
vidual cases  is  so  modified  by  the  coincident  amounts  of  chlorine,  ammonia, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  that  the  experienced  sanitarian  only  is  qualified 
to  put  on  the  results  an  estimate  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  such  matter : 

Upland  Stafoice'WaUrn. 

Allowable.  Donbtftil.  Impure. 

Total  organic  elements to  .4  .4     to  .6  Over  .6 

Oxygen  reqoired to  .3  .3     to  .4  "    .4 

Albuminoid  ammonia. to  .016  .015  to  .025  ''    .025 

All  Other  Waters. 

Total  organic  elements to  .2  .2     to  .4  Oyer  .4 

Oxygen  required to  .15  .15   to  .2  "    .2 

Albuminoid  ammonia. to  .010  .010  to  .015  "    .015 
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In  connection  with  impure  water  should  be  mentioned  impure  ice.  Ice 
is  purer  than  the  water  from  which  it  forms,  but  if  cut  on  a  foul  pond  it 
will  itself  be  foul,  and  the  vitality  of  some  microscopic  organisms  is  not 
destroyed  by  their  being  frozen,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  samples  from 
the  centre  of  blocks  of  ice  will  inoculate  sterilized  infusions  with  tiie 
germs  of  putrefaction,  precisely  as  the  water  of  which  the  ice  is  composed 
\vouId  have  done  before  it  was  frozen.  Disease  has  been  traced  to  impure 
ice,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  more  frequently  due  to  this  cause  than  has 
heretofore  been  supposed ;  at  all  events,  it  is  well  to  bear  the  possibility 
in  mind. 

The  subject  of  impure  water  will  be  further  considered  in  speaking  of 
habitations. 

IV.  Climate. — ^The  literature  of  the  effects  of  different  climates  upon 
the  Imman  body  is  very  extensive,  following  tlie  general  rule  that  the  less 
positive  or  precise  knowledge  there  is  upon  a  given  subject  the  more  will 
be  written  about  it.  Of  all  animals,  man  seems  to  adapt  himself  most 
readily  to  the  extremes  of  climate ;  and,  although  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  a  tropical  climate  is  injurious  to  those  coming  from  cooler  regions, 
yet  it  has  been  found  that  where  he  takes  the  same  precautions  to  ensure 
cleanliness,  pure  water  and  air,  and  proper  food,  the  European  does 
not  have  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  in  Algeria  or  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies  than  he  does  at  home,  if  the  effects  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
be  excepted. 

Dr.  Parkes  defines  tlie  effect  of  climate  upon  the  human  body  to  be 
'^the  sum  of  the  influences  which  are  connected  with  the  solar  agencies, 
the  soil,  the  air,  or  the  water  of  a  place ;"  in  other  words,  he  makes  it 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  localit}"^  or  the  environment.  By  "  climate  "  we 
understand,  commonly,  the  sum  of  meteorological  influences,  the  most 
important  of  which,  as  regards  health,  are  temperature,  humidity,  and 
win<l.  The  effects  of  temperature  in  producing  disease  are  often  con- 
founded with  the  effects  of  change  of  temperature,  which  last  is  perhaps 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  shoula  be  specially  borne  in  mind  in 
advising  climato-therapy  for  chronic  or  wasting  diseases. 

The  influence  of  climate  in  causing  disease,  although  well  known  for 
over  two  thousand  years,  has  not  led  to  much  effort  to  avoid  or  prevent 
effects  which  are  accepted  as  inevitable  by  the  great  majority.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  effort  to  secure  physical  comfort  by  houses,  clothing,  artificial 
heat,  and  the  like,  much  hygienic  work  has  been  done,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  who  can  afford  it  to  seek  rest  and 
comfort  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  mountains  during  hot  weather  is  no  doubt 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  experience  has  shown  that  the  money  expended 
in  thus  securing  health  and  strength  is  a  good  investment.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate tliat "  health  resorts,"  so  called,  do  not  always  prove  to  be  such :  they 
become  fashionable,  overcrowded;  the  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of 
excreta  are  cheap  makeshifts,  leading  to  soil-  and  water-pollution,  until 
finally  an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  or  typhoid  fever  occurs,  with  the  usual 
remits. 

The  consideration  of  climate  as  a  therapeutic  agent  belongs  with  the 
articles  relating  to  the  several  diseases  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  great 
desideratum  wherewith  to  place  this  subject  upon  a  scientific  and  practical 
basis  is  a  system  of  reliable  returns  of  the  deaths,  and  if  possible  of  cer- 
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tain  diseases,  throughout  the  country,  and  espedallj  at  those  points  most 
in  vogue  as  health  ixisorts. 

V.  Habitations. — That  a  man's  health  depends  very  much  on  the  cha- 
racter, condition,  and  location  of  his  d  welling-pkice  is  now  so  generally  admit- 
ted that  in  many  cases  where  a  physician  is  c^led  in  he  will  be  asked  whether 
he  thinks  the  disease  has  been  caused  by  any  peculiarity  about  the  house  or 
the  bedroom  of  the  patient.  And  a  careful  examination  will  usually  dis- 
cover in  one  of  them  several  evils  to  be  remedied,  although  their  con- 
nection  with  the  case  in  hand  may  be  very  doubtful.  There  are  very 
few  homes  properly  constructed  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view;  and, 
although  we  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson,  that  "  the  modem  prison  is 
in  all  sanitary  essentials  the  best  existing  type  of  what  a  healthy  dwelling 
ought  to  be,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  is 
much  more  carefully  consulted  in  planning  a  penitentiary  than  it  usually  is 
in  planning  a  college,  a  hotel,  or  a  dwelling-house.  Matters  are  gradually 
improving  in  this  respect :  the  worst  of  the  tenement-house  rookeries  and 
fever-nests  in  most  of  our  large  cities  have  been  improved  or  abolished, 
and  our  wealthier  citizens  are  beginning  to  pay  some  attention  to  their 
house-drainage  as  well  as  to  the  pattern  of  their  mantelpieces.  But  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  still  careless  and  negligent  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  their  homes,  and  probably  two  physicians  out  of  three  live 
in  houses  in  which  numerous  defects  would  be  pointed  out  by  a  sanitary 
engineer — defects  of  which  they  are  themselves  more  or  less  aware.  Tlie 
majority  of.  people  in  our  large  cities  under  existing  conditions  cannot 
afford  to  have  healthy  houses,  and  the  great  causes  of  the  excessive  mor- 
tality, and  brevity  of  life,  in  all  such  cities,  are  poverty  and  overcrowding, 
the  latter  resulting  from  the  former.  The  problem  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tenement-house  population 
does  not,  however,  come  before  the  practising  physician  for  special  con- 
sideration, and  need  not  be  considered  here.  Nor  is  the  physician  liable 
to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency,  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  of  the  plan  of  a  house  yet  to  be  built,  although  he  will  occasionally 
be  asked  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  a  proposed  site.  The  questions  which 
he  will  be  asked  are  such  as  the  following :  "  Is  the  cause  of  this  particular 
case  of  disease  in  the  house,  or  connected  with  it?  and  if  so,  what  is  it?" 
— "Do  you  think  this  is  a  healthy  house?" — "Is  the  location  a  healthy 
one?" — " Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  give  up  this  house  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  health  of  my  children  ?"  While  it  is,  of  com'se,  often  impos- 
sible to  answer  with  precision  such  questions  as  these,  an  answer  of  some 
kind  must  be  given ;  and  this  should  not  be  a  mere  random  guess,  but 
based  on  a  deliberate  estimate  of  the  probabilities  in  the  case.  The 
healthfulness  of  a  house  is  to  be  judged  of,  in  part,  from  its  history,  if  it 
be  possible  to  obtain  any ;  in  part,  from  such  facts  as  can  be  discovered 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  premises  and  vicinity.  The  sanitary 
history  of  a  house  is  the  history  oi  the  diseases  and  deatlis  which  have 
occun'ed  in  it,  together  with  a  set  of  plans  showing  the  pi'ecise  location 
and  character  of  the  house-drainage  and  of  its  fresh-air  supply.  Sucli  a 
record  is  in  most  cases,  unfortunately,  not  attainable,  although  to  a  per-: 
son  proposing  to  buy  or  rent  a  house  it  would  often  be  quite  as  important 
as  a  recoi-d  of  title.  In  a  well-organized  health-office  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  number  and  causes  of  the  deaths  which  have 
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occurred  in  any  given  house  or  square  in  the  city,  and  also  the  cliaractcr 
and  lt)cation  of  its  drainaee  and  sewer  connections.  Such  records  are 
especially  valuable  in  an  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  a 
oommunitj. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  a  house  includes  the  site  and  the  building 
itself.  The  cnaracter  of  the  site  is  mainly  determined  by  its  dryness,  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  by  its  porosity 
taken  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  vicinity.  One-third  of  the 
volume  of  some  soils  consists  of  air,  and  all  dry  soils  and  rocks  contain  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  air  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  influence 
of  soil  upon  health  ia  exerted  mainly  through  the  media  of  water  and 
air,  but  it  also  afiects  temperature  and  vegetation,  being  an  important 
factor  in  climate.  Residence  on  a  damp  soil  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  especially  phthisis ;  but  how  it  does  this  is 
miknown,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  plausible  theory  in 
connection  with  the  supposed  causation  of  phthisis  by  a  bacillus.  The 
practical  point  for  the  physician  is,  that  the  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  a 
locality,  even  if  it  be  so  limited  as  to  comprise  but  a  single  house,  should 
cause  su:^picion  and  investigation  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil-drainage. 
Soil-moisture  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  periodical 
fevers,  and  the  effect  of  thorough  drainage  in  diminishing  malaria  is  now 
generally  understood. 

It  sometimes  becomes  an  important  question  as  to  tlie  influence  which  a 
collection  of  water,  such  as  a  mill-pond  or  a  reservoir,  has  upon  the  health 
of  a  community,  and  the  physician  may  be  called  on  for  an  opinion  in 
such  cases  where  large  property  interests  are  involved.  The  essential 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are — first,  that  stagnant  water  and  damp  soil 
do  uot  in  themselves  produce  malaria ;  there  is  something  else  necessary, 
whicli  is  commonly  designated  by  the  word  "  germ."  Second,  that  they 
are  in  most  cases  essential  conditions  for  the  production  of  the  disease,  so 
that  if  removed  the  disease  will  disappear.  Third,  that  the  development 
of  malaria  may  follow  either  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  ground  water.  Fourth, 
that  the  condition  of  the  border  of  the  collection  of  water  as  to  presence 
of  organic  matter  and  moisture  is  of  more  importance  than  the  pool  itself. 
And,  finally,  tliat  each  case  is  d.  problem  by  itself,  to  be  determined  by 
tlie  history  of  the  sickness  of  the  vicinity,  and  that  only  probabilities  can 
be  stated  in  any  case,  although  these  probabilities  may  be  so  great  as  to 
amount,  practically,  to  certainty.  Of  the  four  factors  which  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  malarial  poison — viz.  moisture,  high 
terajierahire,  organic  matter  of  vegetable  origin,  and  certain  micro-organ- 
kras — ^the  first  is  the  one  which  in  any  given  locality  is  most  under  human 
control ;  it  is  the  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  which  is  most  easily 
broken. 

The  influence  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  soil  water  in  typhoid  fever, 
njwn  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  Pettenkofer  and  others,  no  doubt 
exu»ts,  acting  in  some  cases  through  pollution  of  the  drinking  water 
by  the  sul)soil  water  leaking  through  a  polluted  soil;  in  other  cases, 
perhaps,  by  air  from  the  soil  bearing  the  unknown  germ.  The  filter- 
ing power  of  soil  as  regards  air  is,  however,  very  great,  a  few  inches 
of  sand  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  ordinary  germs  of  putrefaction 
from  air  di*awn  through  it,  and  this  for  a  long  period ;  while,  on  the 
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oontrarjy  many  feet  of  the  same  sand  will  not  remove  the  germs  from 
water  passed  through  it.  Usually,  as  Dr.  Parkes  remarks,  in  an  exam- 
ination of  soil  the  immediate  local  conditions  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  general  geological  formation,  yet  this  last,  as  influencing  con- 
formation and  the  movement  of  water  and  air  over  and  through  a  coun- 
try, is  also  important.  The  practical  questions  on  this  point  are,  what 
higher  ground  than  the  site  in  question  exists  in  the  vicinity?  what 
are  the  character  and  directions  of  tne  strata  between  such  elevation  and 
the  site?  and,  what  sources  of  soil-pollution  exist  on  the  higher  level? 
As  to  the  site  itself,  is  it  on  made  ground  ?  what  is  the  height  of  the 
foundation  above  the  subsoil  water  ?  and,  what  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  secure  drainage  and  to  cut  off  communication  between  the  inte- 
rior of  the  house  and  the  ground  air?  Probably  a  trial  excavation  or 
boring  may  be  necessary  to  determine  some  of  these  points. 

The  level  of  the  suDsoil  water  should  be  at  least  five  feet  below  the 
foundations,  although  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  this.  At  all  times 
when  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  higher  than  that  of  the  external 
air — L  e,  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  and  nearly  every  night — there 
is  a  strong  and  constant  aspirating  force  at  work  to  draw  into  the  house, 
through  die  cellar  floor  and  walls,  all  gases  and  vapors  contained  in  the 
adjoining  soil.  If  this  soil  contains  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  filled-iu  ground  in  cities,  or  if  there  Ixi  a  leaky 
cesspool  or  sewer  or  gas-pipe  under  or  near  the  house,  the  ground  air 
passing  into  the  house  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  positively 
dangerous  to  its  occupants.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  undesirable  to 
have  a  sewer  or  soil-pipe  crossing  beneatli  the  site  of  a  house,  and  when 
such  location  is  a  necessity,  as  it  often  is  in  cities,  the  soil-pipe  should  be 
laid  in  a  cement-lined  trench  covered  with  a  movable  flap,  so  tliat  it  can 
always  be  easily  inspected  and  any  leaks  detected  and  remedied.  Damp- 
ness in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  a  house  is  always  a  sign  of  danger.  The 
exhalation  of  gases  and  vapors  from  the  ground  into  me  house  can  be  to 
a  great  extent  cut  off  by  a  layer  of  impervious  material,  such  as  concrete 
covered  with  asphalt,  but  this  layer  must  cover  the  sides  of  the  cellar  as 
well  as  die  floor  to  be  dioroughly  efficient.  If  a  house  have  no  cellar, 
the  space  between  the  floor  and  the  ground  should  be  thoroughlv  venti- 
lated ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  secure  cleanliness,  tne  floor 
should  be  sufficiently  elevated  to  permit  of  easy  access  beneath  it 

Next  to  its  dryness,  the  natui*e  and  condidon  of  the  arrangements  for 
removing  excreta  and  soiled  water  from  a  house  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  determining  its  healthfulness ;  and  in  cides  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  these,  including  the  whole  system  of  house- 
plumbing  and  pipe-fitting,  that  the  inquiries  of  one  wishing  to  determine 
as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  causes  of  disease  will  most  frequently  be 
directed.  The  soil-pipes,  etc.  of  a  house  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
constitudng  the  system  of  house-drainage,  but  it  is  desirable  to  use 
another  term,  for  we  need  the  word  "  drainage  "  to  describe  the  removal 
of  surface  and  subsoil  water,  and  it  should  be  distinguished  from  ''  sew- 
erage,'' which  has  a  different  purpose  and  requirements. 

In  a  properly-arranged  system  of  house  sewerage  all  the  pipes,  traps, 
etc.  are  easily  accessible  for  purposes  of  inspection,  and  an  examinadon 
of  them  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.     This  examinadon  is  to  be 
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made  with  reference  to  the  following  points :  1.  Are  all  the  pipes,  joints, 
and  oonnections  air-tight?  2.  Is  the  soil-pipe  well  ventilated,  or  has  it 
dead  ends  ?  3.  Is  the  comnianication  between  the  soil-pipe  and  the 
street  sewer  uuinterrupted  ?  4.  Are  the  pipes  properly  trapped,  and  is 
there  liability  to  the  removal  of  water  from  any  of  the  traps,  either  by 
siphonage  or  evaporation,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  the  seal  ?  5.  Is 
the  water-supply  of  each  closet  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  supply  to 
the  house  by  means  of  a  tank  or  cistern? 

In  houses  as  heretofore  constructed  it  is  oflen  very  difficult  to  obtain 
aatisfactory  information  upon  these  points,  because  a  large  part  of  the 
eoil-pipe  and  its  connections  is  buried  beneath  the  house  or  concealed  in 
the  wails  or  floors ;  in  which  case  the  services  of  a  skilled  mechanic  will 
usually  be  necessary  to  obtain  access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  system. 
In  a  paper  of  this  kind  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  go  into  details  as  to 
methods  of  inspection,  or  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  satisfactory ;  but 
the  following  are  the  general  principles  upon  which  a  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  system  should  be  formed,  and  these  should  be  so  clearly  under- 
stood by  every  physician  that  he  can  be  neither  persuaded  nor  frightened 
into  thinking  them  incorrect  by  the  eloquence  of  the  man  with  a  patent 
remedy  to  dispose  of.  The  principal  dangers  to  health  from  house  sewer* 
age  are  due^  first,  to  the  passage  of  air  from  the  general  system  of  sewers 
or  from  a  cesspool  into  the  house  through  the  soil-pipe  and  its  connections ; 
second,  to  the  generation  of  offensive  and  dangerous  gases  and  organisms 
in  the  soil-pipe  itself,  and  the  passage  of  these  into  tne  house ;  third,  to 
leakage  of  soil-pipe  causing  contamination  of  the  water-supply  either  by 
improper  connections  of  water-pipes  with  water-<;losets  or  slop-hoppers,  or 
by  contamination  of  wells,  cisterns,  or  tanks  with  sewage  or  sewer  gases. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  a  sewer  gas  having  a  definite  and 
distinctive  composition,  and  the  nature  of  the  mixture  of  gases  in  sewers 
is  constantly  varying  according  to  season,  temperature,  etc.  The  tendency 
which  sewer  air  has  to  cause  disease  depends  in  part  upon  certain  gases,  in 
part  on  minute  particles  of  solid  or  semi-solid  piatter  which  are  suspended 
in  the  air.  In  rare  instances  the  sewers  also  contain  illuminating  gas, 
derived  from  leakage  of  gas-pipes  in  the  vicinity.  These  gases  produce 
debility,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.  As  found  in  sewers  and  soil- 
pipes,  they  are  so  diluted  that  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  water  of  a 
trap  and  given  off  on  the  other  sioe  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  produce  an 
evil  effect.  The  air  in  a  soil-pipe  which  is  not  ventilated  is  much  more 
impure  than  that  of  the  ordinary  sewer,  since  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion is  constantly  going  on  in  the  slimy  coat  which  lines  the  interior  of 
the  pipes ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  important  to  secure  thorough 
ventilation  of  all  the  soil-pipes  in  a  building.  When  this  ventilation  is 
secured,  the  proportion  of  dangerous  gas  in  the  pipes  becomes  very  small, 
and  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  water  in  traps  is  almost  inappreciable. 
The  chief  danger  to  life  from  sewer  and  soil-pipe  air  arises  from  tlie  pres- 
ence of  minute  particles  of  organic  matter,  dead  and  living,  the  so-called 
senns.  Danger  to  life  from  these  germs  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by 
dilation,  as  can  be  done  with  gases.  It  has  been  found  by  tlie  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Carmichael  and  Dr.  Wernick  that  an  ordinary  water-trap 
entirely  prevents  the  passage  of  these  germs,  and  that  organic  putrescible 
fluid  will  remain  unchanged  when  exposed  only  to  the  air  immediately 
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above  snch  a  trap.    A  pin-hole  or  minute  sand-crack  in  the  soil-pipe,  or 
a  very  slight  defect  in  a  joint,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  a  trap. 

The  forms  of  disease  produced  by  sewer  air  and  its  contents  are  more 
especially  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  ill-defined  disorders  of  the  throat 
and  digestive  organs.  It  is  possible  that  the  germs  of  other  specific  dis- 
eases, such  as  scarlet  fever,  may  be  at  times  transmitted  through  sewer  air, 
but  such  transmission  must  be  very  rare.  While  it  is  true  that  the  genns 
of  the  specific  diseases  are  very  rarely  present  in  sewer  air,  the  house 
system  of  sewerage  must  be  arranged  as  if  they  were  always  present,  in 
order  to  obtain  security.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  system 
originally  well  planned  and  properly  constructed  will  not  always  remain 
so ;  the  pipes  will  corrode,  the  joints  will  become  loosened,  the  valves  will 
become  clogged,  and  whenever  alterations  or  repairs  are  made  there  is 
always  danger  of  injury.  Bearing  these  points  in  mind,  the  method  of 
investigating  a  system  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  whetlier  there  is  a  trap  outside  the  house 
disconnecting  tne  sewer  from  the  house  system  and  permitting  inspection. 
If  there  is  not,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  an  excavation  and 
open  the  drain  at  the  proper  point  for  placing  such  a  trap.  The  next  step 
is  to  set  the  water  flowing  in  the  various  closets  and  watch  the  flow  at  the 
external  trap,  or  opening,  which  has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  obstruction  in  the  pipe  within  the  house.  If  the  sewer  is  properly 
arranged  for  inspection,  as  has  been  above  suggested,  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  leakage  from  the  sewer  under  tlie  house  will  be  an  easy 
matter ;  if,  however,  it  is  buried  beneatli  the  cellar  floor,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  an  excavation  should  be  made  along  the  floor  in  the  line  of  the  pipe, 
with  a  view  to  having  it  properly  arranged,  as  well  as  for  the  pui-pose  of 
examining  the  soil.  It  may  also  be  tested  by  opening  the  upright  soil- 
pipes  at  the  farther  end  of  the  house-drain  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  floor  and  pouring  water  into  it,  having  temporarily  stopped 
up  the  drain  at  the  external  trap  or  opening.  If  the  water  remain  at  a  con- 
stant level  in  the  upright  piece,  the  sewer  is  water-tight;  if  not, the  leak- 
age may  be  ascertained  by  the  rate  at  which  it  sinks.  Having  settled 
this,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  whether  all  the  soil-pipes  are  air-tight 
and  properly  trapped.  The  test  usually  applied  for  tliis  purpose  is  tlie 
pouring  of  a  small  quantity  of  strong  oil  of  peppermint,  followed  by  a 
dash  of  hot  water,  into  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe,  which  should  always  pass 
through  the  roof  and  be  freely  opened  to  the  outer  air.  If  the  odor  of 
the  oil  is  perceptible  in  the  house,  it  indicates  a  leak,  which  must  be 
further  sought  for.  Ether  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  smoke 
test  is,  however,  the  best,  but  it  requires  a  special  apparatus  which  as  yet 
is  little  used  in  this  country.  It  is  applied  by  a  small  machine  with  a  fan, 
by  which  the  smoke  from  burning  cotton-waste  saturated  with  oil,  or  of 
coarse  brown  paper  impregnated  with  sulphur,  can  be  blown  into  the 
pipes ;  this  locates  leaks  witn  great  precision. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  expected  that  a  physician  will  personally  make 
the  examination  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  plunibing  of  a  house 
is  in  good  order,  but  he  should  be  able  to  make  it,  if  necessary,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  know  whether  the  inspector  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose understands  his  business. 

The  dangers  to  health  from  a  properly-constructed  system  of  house 
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sewerage,  such  as  is  now  generally  agreed  upon  by  sanitary  engineers,  are 
80  very  small  as  to  practiodly  amount  to  nothing,  being,  in  fact,  less  than 
those  of  a  well-kept  yard  privy  of  a  country  house,  setting  aside  alto- 
gether the  question  of  water  pollution.  The  real  difficulties  in  the  way 
are  the  expense  of  such  a  system,  which  is  considerable,  and  the  finding 
of  skilled  and  honest  workmen  to  construct  it  and  keep  it  in  repair.  Not 
every  one  who  chooses  to  style  himself  a  sanitary  engineer  or  a  sanitary 
plumber  is  to  be  r^arded  as  such,  by  any  means,  but  the  physician 
should  make  it  his  business  to  know  who  are  really  reliable  in  this 
respect,  for  he  will  constantly  be  called  in  for  advice  on  this  point  by 
those  who  have  learned  that  good  plumbing  is  the  only  true  economy, 
but  who  do  not  feel  themselves  competent  to  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  work.  The  main  points  of  a  satisfactory  system  are  the  fol- 
lowing.* 

1.  All  soil-  and  waste-pipes  should  be  extended  up  to  and  through  the 
roof,  and  be  freely  open  at  tiie  to]).  The  extension  of  the  soil-pipe  should 
be  full  size — i,  e.  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  There  should  be  a  fresh-air  inlet  in  the  house  sewer  just  outside  the 
house,  and  between  this  inlet  and  the  main  sewer  should  be  a  trap  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  of  inspection.  This  prevents  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  through  the  soil-pipes.  If  a  perfect  system  of  sewers,  uniformity 
of  house-connections,  and  uniform  height  of  houses  could  be  guaranteea, 
this  inlet  and  trap  would  not  be  so  necessary,  although  even  then  it  would 
be  useful. 

3.  Every  water-closet,  wash-bowl,  bath-tub,  sink,  etc.  should  have  a 
trap  placed  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  This  trap  is  desirable,  whether  the 
discharge  be  into  the  sewer  system  or  not.  For  example,  a  kitchen  sink, 
the  pipe  from  which  passes  to  the  outer  air  and  discharges  there,  should 
be  trapped,  for  this  pipe  is  foul,  and  if  it  be  untrapped  will  act  as  an  air- 
inlet 

4.  The  nearer  to  the  soil-pipe  that  the  fixtures  can  be  arranged  the 
better.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  long  horizontal 
waste-pipes  from  stationary  waste-bowls  and  from  bath-tube. 

5.  Bell  traps,  D  traps,  bottle  traps,  and  mechanical  traps  are  objection- 
able. The  S  trap  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best,  but  it  should  be  provided 
with  a  vent-pipe  to  prevent  siphonage. 

6.  The  b^  kind  of  water-closet  for  general  use  is  probably  some  form 
of  what  are  known  as  the  wash-out  closets.  They  are  made  in  one  piece 
of  earthenware,  have  no  machinery  inside  them,  have  a  quantity  of  water 
in  the  basin  into  which  the  excreta  drop,  and  do  not  require  a  separate 
trap  beneath  them.  Each  closet  must,  however,  be  carefully  tested  by 
itself:  a  very  small  warp  or  twist  produced  in  the  baking  may  so  inter- 
fere with  the  siphonage  as  to  make  it  practically  worthless,  and  the  basin 
cannot  be  altered  or  repaired.  For  use  in  public  places  some  of  the 
hopper  closets  are  very  satisfactory,  the  best  which  I  have  examined  being 
the  Rhoads  Hopper  and  the  Hellyer  Hoppers.     Where  there  are  no  chil- 

^For  inrther  detaib  oonsnlt  the  following:  American  Sanitary  Engineering,  hj  E.  S. 
PhUbridr,  K.  T.,  18S1 ;  Hauee-DrainaM  and  Waier-Serviee.  by  JameB  C.  BajleB,  I^.  Y., 
1878;  '*  Hoiue-Drainaffe  and  Sanitarjr  JPlombing,"  by  W.  P.  Gerhard,  in  Fourth  Annual 
JtepcH  State  Board  of  Health  Bhode  Itland,  1882;  The  Sanitary  Engineer,  a  weekly  jour- 
Baf  puUiahed  at  140  William  St.,  New  York  aty. 
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dren,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  fixtures  will  be  used  with  reasonable  care^ 
valve  closets  may  be  used.  No  form  of  pan  closet  can  be  considered  as 
satisfactory^  nor  have  I  found  any  form  of  plunger  closet  that  I  would 
specially  recommend. 

7.  Water-closets  should  always  be  flushed  from  a  special  tank  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  never  direct  from  the  main  system  of  water-pipes. 
The  flusn  must  l)e  large  and  rapid,  and  this  requires  a  large  supply-pipe, 
and  for  many  forms  of  closets  a  flushing  rim.  Whatever  be  the  form 
of  closet,  it  should  not  be  encased  in  a  wooden  box  or  closet,  as  is  usually 
done,  but  it  should  stand  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Sanitarians 
commonly  advise  that  \>'ater-closets  should  be  located  in  outer  walls  and 
have  an  open  window  for  ventilation.  Such  a  position  is  usually  impos- 
sible, and  is  not  specially  desirable  in  our  climate.  The  open  window 
acts  as  an  inlet  quite  as  often  as  it  does  as  an  outlet,  and  the  air  of  the 
closet  is  thus  swept  into  the  house.  The  room  should  be  ventilated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  at  the  door  shall  always  be  from 
the  house  into  it.  This  is  to  be  eflected  by  a  shaft  passing  through  the 
room  up  and  through  the  roof;  and  it  is  well  to  have  this  shaft  take  its 
air-supply  from  just  behind  the  closet  or  from  beneath  the  seat.  It  is  best 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  at  a  convenient  point  should  be  expanded 
into  a  lantern  and  have  a  gas-jet  placed  in  it.  The  air-supply  for  the 
closet  is  to  be  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  or  through  a  transom 
or  louvres.  Ventilating  pipes  from  a  water-closet  should  never  be  run 
into  a  brick  flue.  While  it  is  not  so  important  as  many  writers  seem  to 
think  that  a  water-closet  should  be  placed  on  an  outer  wall,  it  is  very 
important  that  it  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  the  placing  it  in  a 
dark  corner  in  the  basement  or  under  the  stairs  is  very  objectionable. 

8.  No  overflow-pipe  from  any  cistern  or  tank,  except  the  one  used  for 
flushing  water-closets,  should  be  connected  with  the  soil-pipe  or  sewer. 
Trapping  such  an  overflow-pipe  does  not  prevent  the  danger.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  waste-pipes  from  refrigeratoi^  and  to  the  waste-pipes  from 
the  safes  which  are  commonly  placed  beneath  fixtures. 

9.  Grease-traps  placed  inside  a  house — for  instance,  beneath  the  kitchen 
sink — are  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  and  if  they  cannot  be  placed  out- 
side, they  had  better  not  be  used  at  all. 

In  an  unsewered  city  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  in  a  sani- 
tary inspection  is  the  manner  in  which  the  sewage  of  the  premises  is  dis- 
posed of.  The  question  is,  however,  by  no  means  superfluous  in  many 
sewered  cities,  for  cesspools  and  vaults  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  them, 
and  not  only  in  yards,  but  beneath  houses,  and  houses  of  the  better  class. 
A  privy-vault  or  cesspool  beneath  a  dwelling  or  near'its  cellar  walls  is 
always  to  be  consider^  as  very  dangerous,  for  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  gases  from  it  into  the  interior  of  the  house.  A 
cesspit  is  a  dangerous  thing  anywhere,  even  in  the  country ;  but  in  a  city 
it  is  so  dangerous  that  its  existence  should  not  be  permitted. 

If  the  water-supply  of  a  house  is  derived  from  a  well,  and  tliere  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  this  may  have  been  contaminated  from  a  neighbor- 
ing privy-vault,  the  first  test  to  be  applied  to  the  water  is  that  for  the 
detection  of  chlorides.  If  none  are  present,  the  water  is  not  polluted. 
If  they  are  present,  the  quantity  is  to  be  noted,  and  a  peck  or  two  of 
common  salt  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  the  suspected  vault.     If  repeated 
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examinationB  of  the  water  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of 
dilorides  present,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  contents  of  the  privy  pass 
to  the  well.  The  fact  that  the  water  of  infected  wells  and  springs  is 
usually  much  liked  and  sought  for  is  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  the 
pr^ence  of  these  chlorides.     Wanklyn  recommends  the  addition  of  50 

?*aius  of  common  salt  per  gallon  to  drinking  water  to  render  it  palatable, 
opularity  of  a  certain  well  is  therefore  a  reason  for  suspecting  its  purity. 

This  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  one  caution.  Taking  the  dwell- 
ing-houses of  a  city  or  town  as  they  come,  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
Dation  that  over  half  of  them  would  oe  described  by  a  competent  inspector 
as  being  in  a  condition  which  might  produce  disease.  It  is  therefore  more 
than  an  even  chance  that  in  any  case  of  disease  some  sanitary  defect  will 
be  found  about  the  premises  quite  irrespective  of  any  direct  causal  con- 
nection with  the  case.  Let  the  physician  therefore  be  cautious  in  decid- 
ing as  to  such  causal  connection,  and  not  conclude  that  because  a  case  of 
diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  and  a  leaky  soil-pipe  occur  in  the  same  house, 
therefore  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Such  cases  occur  in  houses  whose 
sewerage  is  perfect  and  in  houses  which  have  no  sewerage,  and  it  is  folly 
to  attru)ute  them  exclusively  or  mainly  to  sewer  gases. 

The  same  caution  applies  to  investigations  into  the  causes  of  a  sudden 
oatbreak  of  disease  in  a  community  where  a  number  of  cases  occur  almost 
simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession.  Such  an  outbreak  may  be  due  to 
direct  contagion,  although  sometimes  very  difficult  to  trace ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, an  explosion  of  small-pox  in  a  community  largely  unprotected  by 
vaccination,  and  where,  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  first 
few  cases,  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  exposed  to  the  cause  about 
the  same  time.  The  same  applies  to  an  apparently  sudden  development 
of  yellow  fever  throughout  a  city. 

Another  cause  of  such  outbreaks  is  a  polluted  water-supply,  as  in  some 
epidemics  of  diarrhceal  disease  or  of  typhoid  fever.  If  the  outbreaks  of 
these  diseases  are  pretty  sharply  localized,  and  depend  upon  the  fouUng 
of  a  well  or  wells,  it  will  usually  not  be  very  difficult  to  trace  this  cause. 
If,  however,  the  town  has  water-supply  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  single 
source,  while  the  outbreak  of  disease  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  town  or 
to  a  single  large  building,  it  will  probably  be  almost  impossible  to  estab- 
lish any  connection  between  the  disease  and  the  drinking  water.  The 
possibility  of  the  contamination  of  a  part  only  of  a  system  of  general 
water-supply  by  means  of  the  drawing  of  foul  air  into  the  temporarily 
empty  pipes  connected  directly  with  a  water-closet  flush  should  never  he 
forgotten,  for  sucl^  a  case  haJs  actually  occurred,  and  the  account  of  its 
discovery  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  sanitair  detective  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  If  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  cannot  be  traced 
directly  to  the  water-supply,  the  next  point  to  be  investigated  is  the 
milk,  and  after  that  other  possible  modes  of  the  conveyance  of  the  con- 
ta^um. 

In  cases  of  obscure  disease  characterized  by  fever  of  no  definite  type, 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  headache,  malaise,  etc.,  and  which  seem 
to  be  connected  with  residence  in  a  particular  house  or  in  one  room  in  a 
house,  the  possibilities  of  arsenical  poisoning  from  wall-paper  or  hangings 
should  be  remembered,  for  much  useless  m^ication  and  some  real  danger 
will  be  avoided  if  this  cause  be  promptly  recognized.     The  effects  pro- 
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duced  by  arsenical  dust  are  very  various,  and  simulate  sometimes  some 
of  the  specific  fevers,  indigestions,  or  neuroses  in  a  way  that  is  very 
puzzling  if  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  not  suspected.  The  popular 
notion  is  that  arsenic  is  found  only  in  greens  (more  especially  in  bright 
greens  in  wall-papers),  whereas  in  fact  it  is  found  not  only  in  dull  greens, 
but  in  some  browns,  grays,  and  dull  reds.  The  test  for  its  presence  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  be  a  cause  of  disease  is  an  easy  one,  and  is  fully 
given  in  any  manual  of  chemistry  or  toxicology. 

VI.  Occupation. — While  the  effects  of  occupation  upon  health  are 
no  doubt  great,  they  are  in  many  cases  so  blended  with  thn«»  of  condi- 
tion in  life,  including  habitation,  food,  and  intemperance,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  In  attempting  to  investigate  these  effects  by 
means  of  statistics,  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  a  fallacy  which  not  unfre- 
quently  vitiates  the  conclusions  drawn  from  otherwise  carefully  prepared 
tables  intended  to  show  for  different  occupations  either  the  relative  mor- 
tality or  the  average  age  at  death.  This  fallacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  each  business  is  unknown ;  that,  in  this 
country  at  least,  men  often  change  their  occupations;  and  that  certain 
trades  or  professions  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  of  certain  ages. 
This  last  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Farr,  that  the 
fact  that  the  average  age  at  death  of  second  lieutenants  is  much  less  than 
that  of  major-genei'als  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
healthfulness  of  the  two  grades.  Statistics  showing  merely  the  number 
of  a  particular  class  or  grade  dying  in  a  given  time  are  absolutely  worth- 
less, unless  the  number  of  the  same  class  or  trade  living  at  the  same  time 
is  also  given. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  power  of  habit  and  the  effects 
of  natural  selection,  especially  \^hen  the  effects  of  an  unhealthy  occupa- 
tion are  immediate  and  marked  upon  those  unfitted  for  them.  For  exam- 
ple, young  men,  when  first  employed  as  scavengers  or  in  sewage-pumping 
works,  usually  suffer  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.  A  certain 
number  find  it  necessary  for  their  health  and  comfort  to  soon  leave  the 
business ;  some  acquire  protection  by  passing  through  an  attack  of  fever ; 
and  by  this  process  of  selection  a  class  of  men  are  obtained  who  seem  to 
thrive  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  remain  unaffected  by  effluvia  which  will 
promptly  cause  illness  in  those  unaccustomed  to  them.  When  men  find 
that,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  they  ''  cannot  stand ''  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  they  are  apt  to  give  it  up  and  try  something  elsie,  especially  if  the 
effects  are  prompt  and  well  marked. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  in  England,  France,  and 
Grermany  to  the  means  of  protecting  both  the  workmen  and  the  neigh- 
borhood from  the  ill  effects  of  dangerous  and  offensive  trades,  and  the 
reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  tiie  Local 
Grovernment  Board  are  a  mine  of  information  on  this  subject.  It  may  be 
truthfully  asserted  that  in  those  trades  in  which  the  special  danger  is 
caused  by  dust  of  various  kinds,  or  by  gases,  or  by  metallic  poisons — ^and 
these  three  include  the  greater  number  of  the  dangerous  occupations — ^it  is 
almost  always  possible  to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  make  it  compara- 
tively healthful  and  harmless.  Overcrowded  and  unventilated  work- 
rooms are  responsible  for  much  disease,  and  when  to  these  is  added  the 
risk  of  metallic  poisoning,  as  is  the  case  with  printers,  artificial-flower 
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mftkeiSy  etc.,  bad  results  are  almost  sure  to  follow.  It  is  curious  that  so 
comparatively  little  ill  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  great 
heet,  as  io  stokers,  foundry-men,  glass-blowers,  etc.  ;*  but  further  informa- 
tioa  is  needed  on  this  point  as  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  In  some 
occupations  the  chief  evils  arise  from  want  of  out-door  exercise,  a  subject 
which  will  be  considered  presently.  The  want  of  useful  or  interesting 
oocapation  sometimes  becomes  indirectly  the  cause  of  disease  among  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  the  giving  a  man  or  woman  something  to  do  is  in 
such  cases  the  best  prescription  which  can  be  made.  This  danger  is 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  case  of  an  active,  energetic  man  who  retires 
from  business,  intending  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  pleasure  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry :  the  preventive  or  remedy  is 
obvious. 

VII.  Food. — ^The  comfort,  energy,  usefulness,  and  moral  character 
of  a  man  depend  largely  upon  his  digestion,  ajxd  this  in  turn  depends 
largely  on  what  it  has  to  act  upon — viz.  food.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  men  who  boast  that  they  can  digest  anything,  and  who  are  really 
comparatively  indifferent  as  to  the  kind,  or  mode  of  preparation,  of  the 
food  set  before  them,  so  that  the  quantity  be  sufficient;  but  were  it  not 
that  habit  and  heredity — which  is  the  family  habit— combine  with  natural 
selection  to  adapt  men  to  their  food,  it  is  probable  that  the  frying-pan,  the 
pie,  and  soda-bread  would  depopulate  large  portions  of  this  country.  As 
it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fried  food  swimming  in  grease,  leathery, 
sodden  pie-crust,  and  heavy  bi^ead  tend  to  make  life  short  and  the  reverse 
of  merry ;  and  when  the  effect  of  these  is  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with 
those  of  malaria,  damp  soil,  and  a  free  use  of  whiskey,  the  result  is  plenty 
of  work  for  the  doctor  and  very  little  to  pay  him  with.  This  state  of 
things  is  being  gradually  improved,  but  in  all  classes  of  society  and  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country  the  rule  is,  that  while  the  raw  materials  of 
food  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quall^,  the  cooking  is  bad.  This  is 
due,  in  part,  to  an  idea  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  discreditable  to  a 
person  that  he  should  give  much  attention  to  his  food^  at  least  so  far  as 
it6  appearance  and  taste  are  concerned,  and  that  a  man  who  can  plan  a 
good  dinner  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  sensualist  and  a  glutton. 

Another  popular  error  is,  that  a  large  amount  of  disease  is  due  to  over- 
eating, and  that  abstemiousness  in  diet  is  either  certain  to  secure  health, 
or  Is,  at  all  events,  indispensable  for  this  purpose.  Upon  this  point  the 
reader  should  consult  a  capital  paper  by  I)r.  Austin  Flint  on  "  Food  in 
its  relations  to  personal  and  public  health,"  which  will  be  found  in  vol. 
iii.  Reports  American  Public  HeaUh  AssoeioMon,  N.  Y.,  1877.  After  re- 
marking that  many  of  the  popular  errors  about  food  and  diet  are  relics  of 
old  and  abandoned  medical  theories,  one  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  not 
oncommon  advice  that  one  should  always  stop  eating  before  the  appetite 
is  fully  satisfied,  and  that  food  should  only  be  taken  at  regular  fixed 
periods,  no  matter  how  hungry  one  may  be,  he  says :  "  Physiology,  expe- 
rience, and  conmion  sense  are  alike  opposed  to  these  popular  notions 
relating  to  food.  Conditions  for  perfect  health  are,  first,  a  sufficient 
appetite ;  second,  the  gratification  of  normal  appetite  before  the  want  of 
food  reaches  the  abnormal  degree  expressed  by  hunger ;  third,  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  appetite  by  an  adequate  quantity  of  food.  These  conditions 
of  health  are  fulfillea  by  compliance  with  instructive  provisions  for  ali- 
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mentation.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  appetite  infallible  afi  a  guide  in  diet- 
etics ?  Following  it  as  a  guide,  is  food  never  taken  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  health?  I  answer,  It  is  a  reliable  guide  under  normal 
cireumstanoes.  The  inevitable  circumstances  of  life  are  often  not  alto- 
gether normal,  although  producing  no  distinct  morbid  affection.  Expe- 
rience teaches,  for  example,  that  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion  (which 
is  not  a  normal  state)  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  full  gratification 
of  appetite ;  that  if  unusual  exertions,  mental  or  physical,  are  to  follow, 
a  hearty  meal  may  occasion  disturbance ;  and  other  examples  might  be 
added.  Irrespective  of  abnormal  or  disturbing  influences,  if  appetite  be 
not  in&llible,  it  is,  at  all  events,  more  reliable  than  a  rule  based  on  theo- 
retical ideas,  popular  notions,  or  on  purely  physiological  data.  More- 
over, it  was  evidently  not  intended  that  the  quantity  of  food  should  be 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  economy.  To  do  this  is  impossi- 
ble, and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  elect  between  the  risk  of  taking  either 
more  or  less  food  than  is  actually  required.  Which  is  to  be  preferred? 
Undoubtedly,  it  is  vastly  better  to  incur  the  risk  of  taking  too  much 
than  that  of  taking  too  little.  Nature  provides  for  a  redundancy,  but 
there  is  no  provision  against  a  persistent  defidencjr.  Ex  nihUo  nihil  fit 
An  ample  supply  of  mimentary  principles  is  indispensable  to  nutrition ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  supply  cannot  be  made  to  contain  precisely  the 
needed  amount  of  the  difit  alimentaiy  principles,  we  Jj  say  tL  a 
superabundance  of  food  is  a  requirement  for  health. 

"  As  in  appetite  we  have  a  guide  in  respect  of  the  times  of  taking  food 
and  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  so  taste  is  a  guide  in  respect  of  the  kinds 
of  food  required.  The  discrimination  of  food  with  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  system  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  sense  of  taste,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment connected  with  this  sense  was  designed  to  afford  a  security,  in  addi- 
tion to  appetite,  for  adequate  alimentation. 

"  Among  professional  men  and  those  who  live  sedentary  lives  the  mis- 
take is  not  uncommon  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  sensations 
after  a  meal,  and  deciding  therefrom  whether  certain  articles  of  food  are 
unhealthy  or  not.  If  the  man  who  does  this  is  not  already  dyspeptic, 
he  will  pretty  surely  become  so.  The  remedies  in  this  case  are  exercise 
and  attracting  the  attention  to  something  else." 

A  physician  ought  to  understand  something  of  cooking,  and  a  short 
course  of  practical  instruction  in  what  might  be  dignified  as  the  culinary 
laboratory  would  be  of  more  real  value  to  him  than  some  of  the  branches 
which  are  now  considered  indispensable  in  the  medical  curriculum.  He 
should  know  why  oysters  are  the  best  thing  with  which  to  begin  a 
dinner,  and  why  a  cocktail  is  one  of  the  worst ;  how  to  make  a  salad,  or 
a  cup  of  good  coffee,  or  a  perfect  consomm^;  and  a  number  of  other 
things  pertaining  to  gastronomy  of  which  most  people  are  woefully 
ignorant. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  give  details  with  regard  to 
the  diet  of  either  the  sick  or  the  well,  but  it  seems  proper  to  remark  with 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  more  especially  in  our  large  cities  in  the 
summer  months,  that  all  the  various  patent  preparations  for  infants'  food 
are  more  or  less  pernicious,  and  should  be  discountenanced  by  all  medical 
men.  The  proper  food  of  an  infant  is  milk — human  milk  if  it  can  be 
had,  cow's  milk  if  it  cannot.     If  it  be  remembered  that  an  infant  suffers 
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from  thirst  as  well  as  hunger,  and  care  be  taken  to  give  it  enough  pure 
oool  water  to  quench  this  thirst,  it  will  be  found  that  in  most  cases  it  will 
thrive  on  pure  cow's  milk. 

With  r^ard  to  adulterations  of  food,  the  only  form  of  such  adulteration 
found  in  this  country,  which  has  any  special  interest  from  the  sanitary  point 
of  view,  pertains  to  milk.  This  adulteration  is  in  most  cases  the  dilution  of 
the  milk  by  water,  and  this  is  very  common  in  large  cities.  The  danger 
firom  the  use  of  such  milk  is  by  no  means  confined  to  infants,  and  it  is 

!>robable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet 
ever,  cholera  infantum,  and  diarrhoeal  diseases  in  our  cities  is  due  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  milk-supply  than  is  now  even  suspected. 
The  possibility  of  this  mode  of  origin  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  investigating  the  causation  of  such  aifections. 

A  very  large  amount  of  food  is  now  furnished  preserved  in  tin  cans, 
and  it  is  almost  invariably  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  the  contamination  of  such  food  by  the  salts  of  lead  or  tin,  but  such 
contamination  to  an  extent  which  is  injurious  to  health  must  be  so 
extremely  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worth  considering.  The  danger  fix)m  the 
entrance  of  parasites,  such  as  trichinee,  etc.,  in  the  food  is  also  extremely 
small — ^in  fact,  is  nothing  where  the  food  is  properly  cooked. 

Milk  has  so  often  been  the  cause  of  disease,  and  is  so  universally  used, 
that  it  seems  worth  while  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  special  aptitude  of 
milk  for  absorption  of  odors  lias  long  been  known,  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  clearly  proven  in  a  number  of  instances  that  milk  has  been  the 
means  of  conveying  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  scarlatina.  Diph- 
theria, yellow  fever,  and  intermittent  fever  have  also  been  supposed  to 
be  conveyed  by  milk.  The  variety  of  nutritive  principles  contained  in 
milk,  which  niiakes  it  so  valuable  as  a  food,  also  gives  it  the  power  of 
sustaining  many  different  sorts  of  minute  organisms,  and  it  perhaps 
comes  as  near  being  a  universal  culture-fluid  as  anything  yet  devised  for 
chat  purpose.  The  possibilities  of  the  contamination  of  milk  are  so 
numerous,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  that  furnished  from  small  estab- 
lishments, that,  in  the  case  of  outbreaks  of  typhoid  or  diarrhoeal  diseases 
in  a  town,  investigations  into  causation  should  always  include  the  milk- 
as  well  as  the  water-supply.  Milk  from  diseased  animals  is  no  doubt 
often  used  without  producing  bad  results,  but  its  effects  in  conveying  to 
man  the  disease  known  as  milk-sickness  are  well  established,  and  it  has 
also  been  known  to  produce  symptoms  of  the  contaf^ious  aphthae,  or  foot- 
aud-mouth  diae<»e,  In  man,  when  derived  from  an^animtd  affe^  with 
that  disease.  The  only  danger  in  the  use  of  the  milk  of  animals  fed 
npon  sewage-grown  piss  appears  to  be  in  the  possible  contamination  of 
the  milk,  after  it  is  drawn,  by  particles  of  dust  in  the  stable,  derived  from 
the  food  or  litter  of  the  animal  or  from  uncleanliness  of  the  exterior  of 
the  udder,  etc. 

VIII.  Intemperance. — Every  one  knows  that  alcoholic  drinks  are 
the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  disease,  crime,  and  misery  in  all  civilized 
countries.  No  one  knows  how  this  is  to  be  prevented,  for  no  one  knows 
how  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the  people  wise  and  contented.  The 
effects  produced  by  excessive  use  of  alcohol  are  well  known  to  all  physi- 
oans,  and  the  remedy  is  self-evident.  I  see  no  use  in  adding  to  the  heap 
of  useless  rubbish  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  great  mass  of  existing 
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popular  literature  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  leave  the  subject  to  the 
reader,  who  is  quite  sure  to  know  all  that  is  really  important  on  this 
subject. 

IX.  Clothing. — ^The  hygiene  of  clothing  is  also  a  subject  which 
may  be  treated  summarily  in  this  paper.  People  wear  what  they  can 
afford,  made  according  to  the  prevailing  style.  Diseases  due  to  insuflBcient, 
excessive,  or  badly-fitting  clothing  occur  most  frequently  in  women  and 
children,  and  the  use  of  such  clothing  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  poverty 
or  fashion,  either  of  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  physician  to 
successfully  cope  with.  Here  and  there,  in  individual  and  exceptional 
cases,  he  may  be  able  to  do  a  little  good  by  advising  against  tight  lacing, 
high-heeled  shoes,  insufficient  covering  for  the  chest  or  legs,  etc.,  and  he 
will  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  styles  of 
modem  under-clothing  will  sometinjes  be  very  useful.  Men  are,  as  a 
rule,  comfortably  and  sensibly  dressed  to  suit  their  business  and  sur- 
roundings, and  require  no  advice  on  this  subject. 

X.  Exercise. — The  ease  and  completeness  with  which  the  functions 
of  an  organ  or  of  an  organism  are  performed  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  frequency  and  regularity  with  which  such  Amotions  are  exer- 
cised. Hence  comes  the  importance  of  bodily  exercise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  and  every  physician  meets  cases  of  disease  due  largely 
to  want  of  work. 

The  term  "  exercise,"  or  "  bodily  exercise,"  is  commonly  used  as  if  it 
referred  only  to  the  muscles,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  which  a  man 
should  take  in  a  day  is  stated  as  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  foot- 
pounds. The  mere  giving  work  to  muscles  is  not,  however,  exercise  in 
the  sanitary  sense.  A  better  definition  is  that  of  Du  Bois  Beymond — viz. 
that  "  exercise  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  more  or  less  complicated 
action  of  the  body  with  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  or  of  an  action  of 
the  mind  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  perform  such  actions 
better."  From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  exercise  relates  auite 
as  much  to  the  nervous  system  as  to  the  muscles.  When,  for  example,  a 
student  takes  a  walk  over  ground  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  so  deeply  engaged  in  thought  as  to  be  practically  unconscious 
of  what  he  is  doing,  only  being  recalled  to  himself,  it  may  be,  by  arriving 
at  his  own  door,  the  exercise  which  he  has  had  is  but  partial  and  insuf 
ficient.  Going  to  the  extreme,  we  can,  as  Du  Bois  Reymond  remarks, 
conceive  of  a  man  with  muscles  individually  exercised  until  they  were 
like  those  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  and  yet  who  would  be  unable  to  walk, 
much  less  execute  more  complicated  movements ;  for  the  proper  co-oper- 
ation of  the  muscles,  which  is  effected  through  the  nervous  system,  is 
quite  as  necessary  as  the  force  of  their  contraction. 

The  amount  of  exercise  which  is  necessary  for  health  varies  with  the 
individual  and  with  age,  season,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  any 
general  rule  upon  this  subject ;  but  if  stated  in  terms  of  muscular  force 
only,  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Parkes  seems  a  fidr  approximation — viz.  that 
every  healthy  man  ought  to  take  daily  an  amount  of  exercise  equivalent 
to  150  tons  lifted  1  foot,  or  a  walk  of  about  nine  nules.  The  majority 
of  trades  and  bodily  occupations  demand  at  least  this  amount  of  work, 
but  in  some  of  them  the  greater  part  of  the  exertion  is  made  only  by 
c^irtiiin  groups  of  muscles,  and  they  are  carried  on  in  crowded  and  ill- 
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ventilated  shops.  Such  workmen,  as  well  as  all  who  are  engaged  in  sed- 
entary pursuits,  require  exercise  in  the  open  air — exercise  which  will 
bring  into  play  the  unused  muscles  and  will  break  the  train  of  thought 
of  the  professional  man. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  with  r^ard  to  physical  exercise 
is  the  extent  to,  and  manner  m,  which  it  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
proper  system  of  education.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  instructive 
articles  on  this  subject  is  that  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  in  the  "  Physiology 
of  Exercise/'  a  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July  and  August,  1882.  He  divides  the  physical  training 
which  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  part  of  modem  systematic  education 
into  three  classes :  The  first,  the  turning,  or  gymnastics  of  the  Grermans; 
the  second,  the  Swedish  system,  in  which  the  exercises  are  limited  to  very 
simple  though  varied  movements ;  and  the  English  system,  or  rather  want 
of  system,  consisting  largely  of  athletic  games  and  contests  of  various 
kinds.  His  objection  to  tne  Swedish  system  is  that,  while  it  strengthens 
the  muscles,  it  does  not  increase  the  power  over  composite  movements ; 
in  other  words,  it  does  not  exercise  the  nervous  system.  Naturally,  he 
prefers  the  German  system  to  any  other,  although  admitting  that  the 
English  meets  better  the  demands  arising  from  our  structure.  '^  Were 
the  end  masterhood  in  running,  jumpmg,  climbing,  in  dancing,  fencing, 
riding,  in  swimming,  rowing,  or  skating,  then  nothing  could  be  more 
advisable  than  to  practise  equally  the  necessary  concatenations  in  the 
actions  of  the  ganglion  cells,  without  pausing  at  the  not  practically 
applicable  preliminary  and  intermediate  steps  of  the  German  turning.^' 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  gymnasium,  as  usually  located  and 
managed,  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  out-of-door  sports  and  contests, 
although  it  is  often  the  best  substitute  for  them.  The  form  of  exercise  most 
used  by  men  whose  occupation  does  not  involve  bodily  labor  is  walking, 
and  next  to  this  riding.  Whatever  mode  be  selected,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  taken  for  some  other  object  than  that  of  the  mere 
making  muscular  exertion,  or  otherwise  it  will  soon  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  unpleasant  task,  the  time  spent  upon  which  is  given  grudg- 
mgly;  and  it  will  be  partially  or  wholly  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
immediate  discomfort  which  induced  its  use  has  ceased. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  among  men  engaged  in  mental  work  to 
suppose  that  they  can,  and  ought  to,  take  the  same  amount  of  exereise 
which  gives  good  results  in  those  whose  occupations  involve  physical 
rather  than  mental  effort,  or  to  think  that  the  more  exereise  they  take 
the  more  study  or  writing  they  are  equal  to.  This  is  a  grave  nustake. 
Expenditure  of  brain-tissue  is  not  to  be  repaired  by  muscular  exertion, 
but  by  sleep  and  food,  and  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  sufficient  to  produce 
appetite  ana  sufficient  weariness  to  ensure  restful  sleep  is  all  that  is  neces- 
Baiy.  For  a  time  it  is  true  that  the  student  or  writer  who  has  a  well- 
developed  body  can  continue  to  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends,  and  win 
literary  honors  while  also  standing  high  as  an  athlete ;  but  this  surely 
leads  to  physiological  bankruptcy  in  the  end. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  good  muscular  development  is  not  neces- 
aarily  synonymous  with  health,  and  that  strength  is  not  a  guarantee 
against  disease.  And,  while  it  is  true  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  mat- 
ters of  individual  hygiene,  each  man  must  to  a  great  extent  be  a  law  to 
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himself,  and  learn  by  experience  what  kind  of  exercise  and  how  much  of 
it  he  requires,  yet  the  physician  can  often  supply  the  motive  which  was 
wanting,  or  check  undue  effort.  Exercise  for  the  sake  of  health  and 
comfort  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means ;  yet  if  this  means  can  be  made  to 
secure  to  the  patient  an  end  agreeable  and  pleasant  in  itself,  so  much  the 
better. 

XI.  Contagion  and  Disinfection. — By  "contagion"  we  mean 
the  communication  of  disease  from  one  person  to  another,  either  by 
direct  contact  or  through  some  medium,  such  as  air,  water,  etc.  It 
therefore  includes  "  infection,"  which  is  now  generally  used  as  a  synonym 
for  it.  The  so-called  infective  diseases  of  modem  Grerman  writers  (In- 
fections-Krankheiten)  include,  besides  what  are  commonly  termed  in 
English,  contagious  diseases,  the  so-called  miasmatic  diseases. 

The  characteristic  of  a  contagious  disease  is  its  specificity ;  that  is,  the 
disease  transmitted  is  always  the  same  in  its  essential  characteristics.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  all  cases  of  the  disease  are  equally  liable  or 
have  the  same  power  to  transmit  it ;  in  other  words,  the  ai^ree  of  viru- 
lence of  the  contagiousness  is  not  an  essential  characteristic.  That  the 
dame  disease  sometimes  spreads  rapidlpr  and  is  veiy  fatal,  and  at  other 
times  seems  hardly  to  have  any  contagious  properties  and  is  very  mild, 
has  long  been  noticed,  and  has  been  attributed  to  an  unknown  something 
called  the  medical  constitution  of  the  place — ^the  constitution  m6dicale  oi 
French  writers.  The  true  cause  is  probably  very  complex,  but  in  some 
cases,  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  be  due  to  difference  in  the  contagion  itself. 
If  we  suppose  this  contagion  to  be  a  minute  organism,  it  is  easy  to  form 
a  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  these  differences,  but  there  is  much  carefiil 
experimental  work  to  be  done  before  we  shall  have  positive  knowledge 
on  this  point.  The  results  obtained  by  Pasteur  in  attenuating  the  virus 
of  chicken  cholera  and  splenic  fever  indicate  one  line  which  these  experi- 
ments will  take,  and  the  researches  of  Koch  point  out  another. 

The  diseases  which  spread  bv  contagion  until  they  form  epidemics  are 
those  which  have  from  the  earliest  times  attracted  the  most  general  atten- 
tion, and  which  have  given  rise  to  organized  efforts  for  prevention — i,  e, 
to  public  hygiene. 

They  are  also  the  diseases  which  have  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter 
controversies  among  medical  men  as  to  the  means  of  their  propagation 
and  the  best  methods  of  prevention.  Plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and 
typhus  are  those  with  regard  to  which  this  difference  of  opinion  has 
chiefly  occurred — one  party  considering  their  chief  cause  to  be  contagion, 
or  specific  germs  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick;  the  second  party  declaring  that  they  are  due  to  filth  plus  an 
unknown  something,  which  is  variously  termed  epidemic  constitution, 
pandemic  wave.  Providence,  or  x.  The  great  majority  of  opinions  at 
present  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they  are  all  contagious,  but  not  all, 
or  always,  contagious  from  person  to  person — ^that  they  spread  from 
infected  localities,  which  localities  receive  their  infection  from  cases  of 
the  disease.  The  best  means  of  dealing  with  them  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  now  tolerably  well  understood,  and  where  these  means 
can  be  commanded — as,  for  instance,  among  troops  in  time  of  peace- 
epidemics  of  these  diseases  can  be  stopped  with  great  precisiou  and 
promptness  by  isolation  and  disinfection. 
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By  ^'  isolation ''  is  meant  not  only  the  separation  of  the  sick  fi'om  the 
well^  but  the  isolation  of  the  infected  locality  or  water-supply  until  it  has 
been  rendered  harmless. 

By  '^disinfection''  is  meant  the  destruction  of  the  specific  causes  of  dis- 
ease, and  more  especially  of  the  infectious  or  spreading  diseases.  A  disin- 
fectant is  not  necessarily  an  antiseptic  or  a  deodorant,  nor  are  these  last  ne- 
cessarily disinfectants.  The  best  practical  antiseptic  for  sanitary  purposes  is 
cleanliness ;  the  best  disinfectants  are  heat,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulpnate  of 
iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphurous  acid,  chlorine,  sunlight,  and  pure  air,  and, 
for  yellow  fever,  cold.  With  our  present  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  specific  causes  of  disease  which  we  wish  to  destroy,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  the  presence  of  these  causes  in  or  on  an  article  of 
clothing  or  of  furniture,  or  in  a  room  or  other  locality,  except  by  the 
production  of  their  specific  effects  on  man  or  by  inductive  reasoning ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  onl^  say  that  it  is  more  or  less  probable  that  such 
causes  are  present.  This  makes  it  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to 
employ  disinfectants  in  many  cases  where  the  presence  of  such  causes  is 
doubtful.  The  practical  difficulties  are,  first,  to  bring  the  disinfecting 
agent  into  such  relation  with  the  causes  of  disease  that  it  can  act  upon 
them,  and  act  upon  all  of  them ;  second,  to  avoid  unnecessary  destruction 
or  injury  of  thmgs  which  should  be  preserved.  The  majority  of  the 
causes  of  disease  upon  which  we  wish  to  act  by  disinfectants  are  probably 
minute  particles  oi  solid  or  semi-solid  matter  which  are  living,  and  may 
be  conveniently  designated  by  the  word  ^^  germs J^  In  the  presence  of 
moisture  the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  these  germs  can  be  effected 
with  comparative  ease  and  rapidity,  but  when  they  have  become  dried, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bacilli,  are  in  the  form  of  spores,  it  is  a  more 
difficult  matter. 

To  illustrp^te  the  methods  to  be  pursued  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken,  let  us  suppose  the  physician  to  be  called  on  for  directions  as  to 
the  management  of  a  case  of  scarlatina,  the  object  being  to  prevent  its 
spread.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  patient  in  a  room  by 
himself,  and  to  leave  nothing  in  this  room  which  is  not  necessary. 
Remove  the  caroet,  curtains,  and  all  stuffed  or  upholstered  furniture. 
Let  the  nursing  be  done,  as  far  as  possible,  by  one  person  only,  and  do 
not  allow  others,  and  especially  children,  to  enter  the  room,  no  matter  if 
they  have  had  the  disease.  The  danger  of  contagion  depends  upon  par- 
ticles coming  f  An  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  AH  excreta,  and  more 
especially  the  sputa  or  discharges  &om  the  mouth  or  nose,  are  to  be  treated 
as  dangerous.  The  excreta  should  be  received  in  vessels  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron,  one  and  a  half  poimds  to  the  gallon.  All  cloth- 
ing, towels,  bed-linen,  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  etc.  should  be  placed  in  a 
solution  composed  of  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  two  ounces  of 
common  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water  as  soon  as  they  are  not  needed  for 
further  use.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  these  articles 
are  removed  from  the  room  while  dry,  and  while  they  are  in  the  room, 
and  before  they  have  been  moistened,  they  should  not  be  shaken  or 
disturbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  for  any  reason  the  zinc 
solution  above  referred  to  is  not  at  hand — ^which  should  very  rarely  be 
the  case — ^the  clothing,  etc.  should  be  placed  in  a  bucket,  tub,  or  boiler 
containing  enough  scalding  water  to  entirely  cover  them,  and  be  removed 
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from  the  room  in  this  vessel.     All  such  articles  should  be  boiled  at  least 
one  hour. 

No  sweeping  or  dusting  in  the  ordinary  way  is  to  be  done  in  the  room ; 
dust  and  dirt  are  to  be  removed  by  damp  cloths;  which  are  to  be  treated 
like  the  bedding  and  clothing.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent  as  far  as 
{)ossible  the  production  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The 
entire  body  of  the  patient,  including  head,  face,  and  limbs,  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  anointed  with  camphorated  oil,  vaseline,  or  some  similar 
substance,  and  especial  care  shoula  be  taken  in  this  respect  during  the 
period  of  convalescence  so  long  as  any  roughness  or  desquamation  of  the 
skin  continues.  No  toys  or  books  which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room,  and  under  no  circumstances  should 
books  or  toys  be  borrowed  to  amuse  the  child  if  they  are  to  be  returned. 
The  best  way  to  disinfect  such  articles  is  to  bum  them  in  the  room. 

When  the  patient  is  fully  convalescent  and  all  desquamation  has  ceased, 
cleanse  him  thoroughly  with  a  warm  bath  and  soap  for  four  successive 
days.  If  at  the  ena  oi  that  time  no  roughness  of  the  skin  remains,  he 
may  be  dressed  in  clean  clothes  and  taken  from  the  room,  for  he  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  danger.  The  room  itself  and  the  furniture  are  then 
to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  ceiling  and  walls,  if  of 
ordinary  hara  finish,  are  to  be  scraped  and  whitewashed.  All  woodwork 
should  be  rubbed  with  damp  cloths  and  the  floor  well  scrubbed.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  all  dust  from  the  ledges  over  windows  and 
doors.     All  the  cloths  used  in  this  cleansing  process  are  to  be  burned. 

If  these  directions  have  been  carefully  cai-ried  out,  there  is  no  need  for 
further  disinfection.  But  if  upholstered  furniture  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  room,  or  other  articles  which  cannot  be  burned  or  scrubbed 
or  soaked  in  the  zinc  solution,  it  may  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  disinfect 
the  whole  room  and  its  contents  by  means  of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid 
gases.  Of  these,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  the  cheapest,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  best,  but  it  must  be  used  in  large  quantity,  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  is  customary,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon.  For  this  purpose  all 
openings  into  the  room  should  be  closed,  and  pillows,  mattrasses,  uphol- 
stered furniture,  and  articles  which  cannot  be  treated  with  the  zinc  solu- 
tion should  be  opened,  so  that  they  may  be  exposed  throughout  to  the 
fumes.  The  sulphur  should  be  burned  in  an  iron  pan  or  pot,  placed  in  a 
tub  containing  water  or  upon  a  large  surface  of  sand.  About  18  ounces 
of  roll  sulphur  should  be  used  to  each  1000  cubic  feet  of  %pace,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  12  ounces  more  should  be  burned  and  the  room  be 
then  closed  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  after  which  it  may  be  opened 
and  aired.  In  case  of  death  the  body  should  at  once  be  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  solution,  and  either 
be  placed  in  an  air-tight  coffin  at  once  or  be  buried  without  delay.  The 
funeral  should  be  strictly  private,  and  the  sheet  referred  to  should  not 
be  disturbed  or  the  body  exposed  to  view. 

The  cases  most  liable  to  spread  the  disease  are  those  in  which  the  attack 
is  very  light  and  the  child  is  not  confined  to  its  bed.  It  is  desirable  that 
children  in  a  house  in  which  there  are  cases  of  scarlet  fever  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  school  or  mingle  with  other  children  who  have  not  had 
the  disease. 

With  regard  to  disinfectants,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  none  of  the 
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various  patent  disinfectantB  are  superior  to  bichloride  of  mercury^  chloride 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  chlorine,  and  sulphurous  acid;  very  few  are  equal 
to  them,  and  none  cost  so  little.  As  a  easeous  disinfectant  for  rooms,  etc. 
chlorine  is  superior  to  sulphurous  acid,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
injuring  metals,  is  not  so  easily  applied,  and  is  more  costly.  It  will 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  spores  of  the  bacilli  more  rapidly  and  certain- 
ly than  sulphurous  acid,  which  last,  to  make  sure  work,  must  be  exhibited 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  is  customary.  I  should  not  feel  confident 
as  to  the  thorough  disinfection  by  sulphurous  acid  of  the  hold  of  an 
infected  ship  unless  the  fumes  had  been  applied  for  sixty  hours.  Carbolic 
acid  as  ordinarily  used  is  an  antiseptic  rather  than  a  disinfectant.  Its  vapor 
in  a  sick  room  is  absolutely  useless.  When  applied  in  strong  solution  it 
is  effective,  for  a  time  at  least,  but  as  thus  used  it  is  expensive,  its  odor  is 
unpleasant  to  many,  and  masks  the  odors  from  putrefying  substances  and 
excreta,  etc,  thus  preventing  the  warning  which  these  oaors  would  give. 
Its  use  is  in  many  cases  very  much  like  removing  the  rattle  from  the 
ratdesnake. 

The  suggestions  made  above  for  limiting  the  spread  of  scarlatina  from 
a  case  to  be  treated  in  the  residence  of  the  patient  apply — with  certain 
modifications  for  each  form  of  disease,  which  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  physician — ^to  all  the  affections  due  to  portable  con- 
tagia.  * 

Among  the  poorer  classes,  however,  it  will  often  be  found  impossible 
to  obtain  the  separate  room  and  service  and  the  constant  intelligent  care 
which  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  desired  result ;  and  in  such  a  case  the 
patient  should  be  removed  to  a  hospital,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  community.  The  utility  of  small  hospitals  for  infectious  dis- 
eases is  by  no  means  generally  understood,  and  very  few  of  our  small 
cities  and  towns  are  provided  with  anything  of  the  sort.  If  the  subject 
is  urged  on  the  authorities  of  a  place,  the  reply  will  be  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  that  the  people  would  not  go  to  it,  and  that  such  an  institu- 
tion is  in  itself  a  source  of  danger.  The  facts  are,  that  such  a  hospital 
ooste  very  little,  and  is  the  cheapest  inaaranoe  against  epidemics  which  a 
town  can  have ;  if  it  is  kept  clean  and  comfortable,  the  people  will  use  it 
freely,  and  if  properly  mana^  it  does  not  offer  the  slightest  danger  to 
the  vicinity.  This  question  will  be  further  discussed  in  the  last  section  of 
this  paper. 

The  principles  of  isolation  as  applied  to  a  single  case  as  indicated  above 
may  also  be  applied  to  infected  localities  in  case  of  epidemics.  When  taken 
in  time,  all  diseases  which  depend  upon  particulate  contagia  for  their  origin 
can  be  stamped  out  by  isolation  and  disinfection.  Unfortunately,  to  effect 
this  promptly  and  successfully  requires  money,  labor,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  well  in  the  vicinity ;  which  last  it  is  usually  impossible  to  obtain  vol- 
mitarily  or  to  compel  sufficiently  to  secure  the  desired  results.  A  question 
which  sometimes  arises  in  case  of  epidemics,  and  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  which  physicians  will  be  consulted,  relates  to  the  closure  of  the  public 
schools,  it  is  certain  that  the  assemblage  of  children  in  schools  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  whooping  cough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closure  of  the  schools  infringes 
npon  the  rights  of  a  large  number  of  the  community,  and  if  long  con- 
tbaed,  as  it  sometimes  must  be  to  be  really  efficacious,  inflicts  upon  them 
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a  permanent  loss.  It  is,  moreover,  a  oonfession  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  inability  to  induce  or  compel  what  must  always  be  a  compai'atively 
small  part  of  the  community  to  take  the  proper  pi*ecautions.  It  is  never 
justifiable  to  close  schools  on  account  of  small-pox,  and  where  there  is  a 
competent  health  authority  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, it  must  be  a  very  exceptional  set  of  circumstances  which  justifies 
their  closure  for  diphtheria  or  scarlatina. 

It  is  not  deemed  expedient  here  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  quar- 
antine. It  is  more  important  against  yellow  fever  than  any  other  disease, 
because  every  day  of  delay  of  the  entrance  of  the  disease  which  it  secures 
lessens  largely  the  subsequent  mortality,  since  the  duration  of  the  disease 
is  limited  by  frost.  This  is  not  the  case  with  cholera,  and  the  mere  keep- 
ing this  disease  out  of  a  place  for  a  few  weeks  does  not  diminish  its  rav- 
aG:es  when  it  has  once  s:ained  an  entrance.  To  rely  altogether  on  quaran- 
^,  either  maritime  orinland,  to  keep  yellow  fever,  cholera,  or  any  other 
disease  out  of  this  country  is  a  far  greater  mistake  than  to  neglect  it  alto- 
gether. The  practical  way  to  isolate  and  quarantine  is  to  get  as  close  to 
flie  affected  spot  as  possible.  Precautions  at  Havana  for  yellow  fever,  or 
at  Hamburg  for  cholera,  are  far  more  useful  to  the  United  States  than  the 
same  amount  of  work  at  our  own  ports  can  possibly  be ;  really  good  work 
in  this  direction  must  be  not  only  national,  but  international. 

XII.  Mental  Causes  op  Disease. — A  man  may  give  too  much 
attention  to  his  health  and  the  means  for  its  preservation,  and  the  doing 
so  is  both  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  disease — ^probably  oflener  the  former  than 
the  latter,  except  in  cases  of  psychological  epidemics.  The  power  of 
expectant  attention,  especially  if  accompanied  by  belief  or  fear,  to  produce 
derangement  of  function  in  the  nervous  system,  and  through  this  to  affect 
-the  circulatory  and  digestive  systems,  is  well  known  to  medical  men.  The 
effects  of  an  undue  amount  of  brain-work,  and  especially  of  the  anxiety 
and  worry  which  often  accompany  this  when  it  is  specially  directed  to 
the  acquiring  of  wealth,  fame,  or  power,  are  also  familiar  to  physicians  in 
our  large  cities.  The  analogies  between  mental  and  physical  exertion  are 
close  in  some  respects,  and  especially  as  to  the  effects  of  over-exertion  in  a 
limited  time  under  the  influence  of  excitement. 

The  danger  from  simple  mental  work,  such  as  study,  when  there  is  no 
excitement  from  a  contest,  is  small,  and  depends  mainly  on  lack  of  physical 
exercise  and  consequent  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  risk  of 
producing  what  FothergiU  calls  "  physiological  bankruptcy  ^*  is  greatest 
in  the  youth  studying  for  a  prize,  the  speculator,  the  man  who  feels 
responsibility  which  he  knows  ne  probably  cannot  meet.  The  danger  of 
injury  from  overwork  under  excitement  is  a  very  real  one  in  many  of  our 
schools,  and,  while  the  evil  results  are  most  apparent  in  girls  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes,  the  boys  and  the  young  men  also  suffer.  The  sys- 
tem of  pass  examinations,  in  which  the  standing  of  the  pupil  is  to  be 
determined,  not  from  the  average  results  of  his  daily  recitations,  but  from 
a  single  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  produces  the  greatest  risks  to 
health ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where  the  ambition  and  pride  of  the 
children  are  stimulated  by  competition  for  prizes,  medals,  etc.  Such  systems 
of  grading  by  a  single  final  examination  should  not  be  used  in  onlinary 
schools,  and  for  some  pupils  there  will  always  be  a  risk  to  health  connected 
with  them  even  when  they  are  of  age.   No  doubt  the  stimulus  of  competi- 
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don  b  useful  with  the  majority  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults,  but  with 
some  of  them  it  is  pretty  sure  to  go  too  far. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  undue  mental  strain  are  familiar  to  all 
physicians,  and  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  effect  to  the 
caose  when  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  matter ;  in  fact,  the  patient 
himself  usually  knows  very  well  the  cause  of  his  troubles.  The  remedy 
is,  of  course,  rest — ^but  that  does  not  mean  idleness.  In  speaking  of  occu- 
pation, allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  physician  must  at  times 
advise  his  patient  as  to  the  adoption  of  some  pursuit,  and  in  cases  of  this 
kind  such  advice  is  also  useful. 

The  effects  of  mental  strain  are  often  mingled  with,  and  aggravated  by, 
those  of  stimulants  which  have  been  used  to  spur  the  flagging  energies. 
Alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  or  coffee  used  in  this  way  finally  increase  the 
verv  discomforts  which  at  first  they  relieved. 


n.  Personal  Hygiene  in  its  Relations  to  the  Practice  of 

Medicine. 

In  the  preceding  section  have  been  indicated  briefly  some  of  the  principal 
causes  of  disease  and  the  methods  for  their  investigation  or  removal.  We 
have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  practical  applications  which  may  be 
made  of  the  laws  of  etiology  and  prevention  of  disease  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick.  While  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  illness  by  no  means  always 
effects  a  cure,  yet  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  this  cause  as  an  aid  to 
di^osis,  prognosis,  and  therapeutics  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no  proof. 

To  discuss  with  anything  like  completeness  the  practical  applications 
of  what  would  be  commonly  considered  as  hygienic  rules  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  would  be  to  writie  a  treatise  on  nursing,  and  would  also  include 
a  large  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  regimen  is  the  more  important 
half  of  practical  therapeutics.  The  hygienic  requirements  peculiar  to  each 
disease  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  writers  upon  special  subjects,  and  I 
shall  only  venture  upon  one  or  two  general  remarks  in  addition  to  the 
hints  already  given  m  speaking  of  the  several  causes. 

In  the  acute  stages  of  disease  the  sensations— or,  if  the  term  be  pre- 
ferred, the  instincts— of  the  patient  are  usually  the  best  guide  to  his 
regimen  so  far  as  they  go.  in  most  cases  he  desires  quiet,  shade,  but 
not  absolute  darkness,  and  little  or  no  food,  although  there  is  often  a 
craving  for  drinks,  especially  of  a  cooling  character.  In  the  specific 
fevers  which  have  a  tolerably  definite  period  and  course  it  is  important 
to  keep  up  the  nourishment  even  during  the  period  of  anorexia,  in  order 
to  provide  against  the  debility  which  is  to  follow.  This  nourishment  is 
best  given  in  the  form  of  drink,  and  very  frequently  fresh  milk  is 
the  type  of  what  is  required.  The  old  notion  that  whatever  a  sick  man 
desired  must  be  hurtful,  and  therefore  that  the  fever  patient  must  be  kept 
hot  and  refused  cool  water,  has  now  almost  entirely  passed  away. 

In  convalescence  from  acute  disease  and  in  many  chronic  cases,  the  sen- 
sations of  the  patient  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  guide  in  the  choice  of  food. 
In  such  diseases  as  yellow  fever  and  typhoid  fever  to  allow  the  convales- 
cent to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  appetite  is  to  run  great  risk  of  a  fatal 
result    In  other  cases  the  patient  really  has  no  wish  in  the  matter,  but  it 
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will  often  be  found  that  one  who  can  think  of  nothing  which  he 
desires  to  eat,  and  who  will  eveij  refuse  a  dish  which  he  has  requested 
and  been  thinking  about,  will  eat  with  enjoyment  some  unexpected  dainty 
when  presented  at  the  right  moment  and  properly  served  as  a  skilled 
nurae  knows  how  to  do.  The  manner  of  serving  the  food,  independent 
of  its  cooking,  is  not  a  matter  of  such  small  importance  that  the  physician 
can  afford  to  overlook  it,  and  he  will  succeed  best  as  a  practitioner  who 
best  appreciates  the  influence  which  a  cracked  goblet,  a  chipped  saucer,  a 
soiled  napkin,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hot  plate  or  a  touch  of  color  in  the 
shape  of  a  leaf  or  flower,  may  have  upon  the  capricious  appetite  of  the 
sick.  In  ordering  diet  for  convalescence  it  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to 
select  only  those  articles  which  are  agreeable  to  the  physician  himself^ 
forgetting  the  old  proverb,  that  what  is  one  man^s  meat  may  be  another 
man's  poison,  and  also  that  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  to  avoid  mo* 
notony.  One  doctor  always  orders  chicken,  another  eggs,  a  third  a  mut- 
ton-chop, etc.  The  practice  in  this  respect  has  proM)ly  been  unduly 
influenced  by  the  reports  of  Beaumont  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  and  we  still  find  that  the  relative  digestibility 
of  various  articles  of  food  is  estimated  according  to  the  scale  laid  down 
in  these  reports,  with  no  allowance  for  individual  peculiarities,  previous 
habits,  mode  of  cooking,  etc.  The  secret  of  success  in  the  diet  of  con- 
valescence lies  mainly  in  the  simplicity  of  the  individual  dishes,  in 
varying  the  different  meals,  in  the  manner  of  serving,  and  in  carefully 
observing  the  effects  on  the  sick  person,  and  being  guided  by  the  results. 

To  promote  appetite  and  digestion,  and  to  secure  refreshing  sleep,  one 
of  the  most  important  things  is  fresh  air,  but  in  many  houses  a  sick  per- 
son will  obtain  but  a  very  limited  allowance  of  this  if  the  physician  does 
not  give  special  attention  to  the  matter.  Except  in  cases  of  contagious 
disease,  the  rules  for  managing  which  have  been  given  in  a  previous  sec- 
tion (p. )y  as  soon  as  a  patient  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  moved  for 

a  short  time  into  another  room  his  bedroom  should  be  thoroughly  aired 
and  cleansed,  and  this  should  be  done  morning  and  evening  thereafter. 

In  treating  cases  of  contagious  disease  the  question  often  arises  as  to 
means  of  individual  prophylaxis  to  be  used  by  those  who  must  be  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  the  infected  locality  or  of  the  presence  of  the  sick.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  secure  this  individual  protection  in  the 
midst  of  an  epidemic  have  been  numerous  and  varied,  ranging  from  the 
use  of  the  "  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves"  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  sulphites  and  chlorates  to  make  the  blood  unsuited  to  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  supposed  germs,  or  of  cotton-wool  respi- 
rators to  strain  the  infected  air,  or  of  supposed  specifics  for  particular  dis- 
eases, as  belladonna  for  scarlet  fever  and  vaccination  against  small-pox. 
As  yet,  there  is  little  or  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  indi- 
vidual precautions  against  those  diseases  whose  contagion  is  conveyed 
through  the  air,  small-pox  alone  excepted,  but  in  case  of  diphtheria  in  one 
member  of  a  family  of  children  it  might  be  well  to  try  the  use  of  chlorate 
of  potash  internally,  combined  with  the  local  application  of  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron,  as  suggested  by  E.  M.  Hunt.  The  question 
is  one  to  be  investigated  by  careful  observation  and  experiment;  and, 
though  it  is  improbable  that  any  definite  results  will  be  obtained  except 
in  those  diseases  which  are  communicable  to  animals,  and  therefore  sus- 
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oeptible  of  direct  experiment^  stilly  it  is  possible  that  some  advanoe  may 
be  made.  la  rare  and  exceptional  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  exploring  a 
crowded,  filthy,  and  intensely  infected  typhus-fever  nest,  as  a  tenement- 
hoase,  or  an  infected  yellow-fever  ship— it  may  be  worth  while  for  the 
physician  or  inspector  who  is  unprotested  by  a  previous  attack  of  these 
diseases  to  make  use  of  a  cotton-wool  respirator,  which  is  readily  extem- 
porized, and  belongs  to  that  exceedingly  valuable  and  popular  class  of 
remedies  which,  "  if  they  do  no  good,  can  do  no  harm/'  In  epidemics  of 
typhus,  cholera,  or  yeUow  fever  one  of  the  most  valuable  prophylactics  is 
to  have  a  mind  so  occupied  with  other  matters  that  it  pays  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  danger,  while  in  case  of  small-pox  fear  of  the  disease  is 
indirectly  the  best  prophylactic,  since  it  leads  to  careful  vaccination. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  is  closed  with  the  remark  that  it  would  be 
well  ii'  physicians,  and  especially  the  younger  ones,  gave  more  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  their  own  health  than  many  of  them  do.  The  pos- 
session of  a  medical  diploma  does  not  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  irregular 
and  hurried  meals,  insufficient  sleep,  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  and 
lack  of  systematic  and  sufficient  exercise ;  and  too  much  tobacco,  some- 
times too  much  alcohol,  and  in  exceptional  cases  too  much  study  and  lit- 
erary work,  so  often  combine  with  anxiety  about  individual  patients  or 
with  pecuniary  worries  to  damage  the  digestion  and  nervous  system  of  the 
young  practitioner  that  the  wonder  is  mat  so  many  survive  the  ordeal. 
And,  in  fact,  the  mortality  amon^  physicians  imder  the  age  of  thir^  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  profession  during  the  same  period  of  life. 


nL  Public  Hygiene  in  its  Relations  to  Physicians. 

An  important  difference  between  man  and  animals  is  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  he  will  sacrifice  a  present  pleasure  or  convenience  to 
secure  a  future  good  or  to  avoid  a  future  evil.  The  savage  will  do  this 
to  only  a  very  limited  extent — little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  beaver  or  the 
squinel — and  the  lesson  is  learned  but  slowly  and  by  sad  experience. 
This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  matters  affecting  health.  When  a  man 
begins  to  take  special  precautions  as  to  his  diet  or  exercise,  having  in  view 
rather  his  future  healm  than  his  present  comfort  and  tastes,  he  has  in  most 
cases  already  begun  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  his  imprudence,  and  does 
not  commence  a  hygienic  course  of  life  as  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
person.  The  same  is  true  for  a  community.  It  will  not  usually  submit 
to  the  burden  of  taxation  necessary  to  secure  drains  and  sewers  or  a  proper 
registration  of  vital  statistics,  nor  to  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  the 
machinery  necessary  to  limit  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  until  the 
neglect  of  these  things  has  result^  in  such  an  amount  of  disease  and 
death  as  to  forcibly  call  attention  to  the  matter.  The  result  is,  that  the 
burden  is  far  heavier  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  work  been  under- 
taken in  proper  season,  and  individuals  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
leave  the  place  and  settle  elsewhere  rather  than  remain  and  meet  their 
proportion  of  the  expense. 

When  a  state  or  municipality  has  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to 
consider  it  desirable  to  take  measures  to  protect  the  public  health  by  pre- 
venting individuals  from  polluting  the  air  or  water  liable  to  be  usea  by 
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their  neighbors,  etc.,  the  services  of  the  medical  profession  are  always 
called  upon.  The  foundation  of  public  hygiene  is  information  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  the  cause  of  which  can  be  referred 
with  more  or  less  precision  to  a  certain  limited  locality.  This  information 
may  be  veiy  imperfect,  consisting  of  little  more  than  rumor  and  opinions 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  undue  amount  of  sickness  or  mortality  in  a  certain 
place,  or  it  may  consist  of  precise  reports  setting  forth  the  number  of  deaths 
from  each  cause,  the  proportion  of  each  of  tliese  to  the  population  by  age, 
sex,  occupation,  etc.,  and  of  the  whole  to  births— constituting  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "  vital  statistics  of  a  plac«  " — ^and  also  of  reports  of 
the  occurrence  of  certain  preventable  diseases ;  and  between  these  two  the 
information  may  be  of  various  degrees  of  completeness,  but,  whatever  there 
be,  it  is  for  the  most  part  obtained  either  dire(*,tly  or  indirectly  from  medical 
men.  The  reliability  and  completeness  of  the  information  thus  obtained 
by  the  state  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  direction  and  character  of  the 
work  done  in  destroying  or  preventing  the  causes  of  disease,  and  it  is  also 
an  important  means  of  mcreasing  our  Knowledge  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  these  causes. 

The  character  of  this  information  depends  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  physicians  who  furnish  it.  In  a  large  part  of  the  country  med- 
icine is  legally  in  the  position  of  any  common  occupation ;  that  is,  the 
term  "  physician  "  is  defined  as  applied  to  "  any  one  who  publicly  an- 
nounces himself  to  be  a  practitioner  of  this  art,  and  undertakes  to  treat 
the  sick  either  for  or  without  reward."  Under  such  circumstances  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  that  all  who  call  themselves  physicians  are  properly 
qualified  or  competent  to  furnish  reliable  information  for  registration  pur- 
poses, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  are  not  so  qualified.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  there  is  such  a  close  connection  between  public  health 
authorities,  registration  of  vital  statistics,  and  the  registration  of  those 
hysicians  whose  certificates  as  to  causes  of  deaths,  etc.  will  be  accepted 
y  the  state ;  and  hence  the  nature  of  the  public  health  organization  of  a 
state  and  the  personnel  of  its  officials  are  matters  of  great  importance  to 
physicians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  a  public  health  service 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  relations  which  it  holds  with,  and  the  light 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by,  the  medical  profession.  A  health  officer  who 
is  distrusted  and  disliked  by  the  physicians  of  his  district  cannot  effect 
much  unless  he  can  overcome  this  feeling,  and  his  tenure  of  office  must 
always  be  very  insecure. 

The  official  relations  of  the  practitioner  with  the  health  authorities  are 
usually  confined  to  the  subjects  of  registration  of  vital  statistics  and  of 
checking  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  most  marked  exception 
to  this  rule  is  furnished  by  the  States  of  Alabama  and  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  which  the  State  Medical  Society  is  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
having  been  given  legislative  powers  and  the  right  of  selecting  the  health 
officers.  The  most  complete  organization  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  where  by  the  act  of  1876  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
State  was  constituted  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  county  medical 
societies  in  affiliation  with  the  State  Society  were  made  county  boards  of 
health,  to  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  Board.  These 
county  boards  at  first  had  advisory  powers  only,  and  were  to  be  conducted 
without  expense  to  the  State  or  the  county,  except  that  the  competent  legal 
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authorities  of  any  county  might  invest  the  county  board  with  such  powers 
and  duties  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  as  might  be  mutually 
(^reed  on ;  but  in  such  case  the  right  to  elect  or  appoint  those  em))loyed 
in  sanitary  administration  is  reserved  to  the  board  of  health,  while  all 
questions  relating  to  salaries,  appropriations,  and  expenditures  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  l^al  authorities.  It  was  further  provided  'Hhat  no  board 
of  health,  or  advisory  or  executive  medical  body  of  any  uame  or  kind  for 
the  exercise  of  public  health  functions,  shall  be  established  by  authority 
of  law  in  any  county-town  or  city  of  this  State  except  such  as  are  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  object  of  this  prohibition 
being  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  sanitary  supervision  throughout  the 
State."  By  an  act  of  1881  the  county  board  is  directed  to  elect  a  health 
officer,  who  is  to  keep  a  roister  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  cases  of  pesti- 
lential or  infectious  diseases  occurring  in  the  county,  and  furnish  to  phy- 
sicians, free  of  charge,  reliable  vaccioe — to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  his  county,  etc.  etc.  •  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan 
of  organization  is  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  from  physicians  the  information  necessary  for  the  reg- 
istration of  vital  statistics  and  the  work  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases. 

While  the  great  majority  of  physicians  are  willing  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cause  of  death,  etc.  which  is  necessary  for  a  useful  regis- 
tration, there  are  always  some  who  either  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so ;  and 
if  the  law  be  made  compulsory,  it  provokes  hostility  unless  compensation 
is  furnished,  while  as  regards  the  requiring  physicians  to  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases,  this  always  rouses  opposition 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  number  of  medical  men,  even  if  payment  for  such 
notification  is  provided.  And  while  this  opposition  is  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  due  to  improper  motives,  such  as  personal  hostility  to  the  existing 
authorities,  party  politics,  or  a  desire  for  notoriety,  its  strength'  neverthe- 
less rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  state  to  compel  the  services 
of  any  man  or  class  of  men  without  furnishing  compensation.  The  advo- 
cates of  health  and  registration  laws  are  thus  placed  between  Scylla  and 
Chaiybdis :  if  they  propose  compensation,  which  involves  appropriations 
from  the  public  treasury,  the  law  cannot  be  passed ;  if  there  is  no  com- 
pensation allowed,  complete  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  Alabama  law  makes  compulsory  the  furnishing  by  physicians  of 
information  relating  to  births,  deaths,  and  infectious  diseases,  and  gives 
compensation — not  in  money,  but  by  allowing  the  medical  profession  to 
have  the  sole  management  of  the  matter  and  to  choose  the  health  officers 
to  whom  they  are  to  report ;  in  other  words,  they  are  allowed  to  tax  them- 
selves. The  result  in  Alabama  is  yet  doubtful.  If  competent  and  faith- 
ful health  officer  and  registrar  can  be  obtained  without  paying  them  a 
fair  compensation,  it  will  be  contrary  to  experience ;  and  if  these  officers 
receive  a  salary,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  positions  do  not  become  the  reward 
of  partisan  political  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  requiring  a  physician  to  report  the  births 
oocnirring  in  his  practice  stands  on  a  very  different  basis  from  the  requir- 
ing him  to  report  the  cause  of  death,  since  there  is  no  special  necessity  for 
the  former.     It  requires  no  expert  knowledge  to  report  a  birth,  and  the 

duty  should  obviously  devolve  on  the  householder. 
Vou  I.— u 
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In  those  States  in  which  by  law  only  properly  qualified  medical  men, 
as  determined  by  examination,  have  the  right  to  practice,  to  hold  medical 
office,  or  to  furnish  medical  certificates,  the  State  certainly  is  entitled  to 
require  of  all  physicians  thus  registered  and  authoritatively  recommended 
to  the  people  as  competent,  that  they  shall  furnish,  free  of  charge,  certificates 
of  the  cause  of  death  in  those  cases  where  they  are  cognizant  of  such  cause. 

States  and  municipalities  often  demand  much  more  than  this ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  medical  man  shall  fill  out  the  whole  certificate,  includ- 
ing age,  nativity,  nativity  of  parents,  etc.,  and  that  he  shall  furnish  the 
information  to  the  registrar.  In  some  cases  it  is  provided  that  any  phv** 
sician  having  attended  a  person  during  his  last  illness  shall  furnish  tfie 
certificate :  this  would  apply  to  cases  where  the  physician  may  not  have 
seen  the  case  for  weeks  before  death. 

While  it  is  most  convenient  to  have  the  certificate  of  cause  of  death 
upon  the  same  form  which  contains  the  data  necessary  to  identify  the  indi- 
vidual, the  certificate  should  be  distinct  from  the  latter,  and  the  duty  of 
making  the  return  to  the  registrar  should  devolve  on  the  householder  or 
undertaker,  and  not  on  the  physician.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  for 
the  physician  to  be  hypercritical  in  these  matters :  his  certificate  is  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  statement  of  opinion  than  as  a  statement  of  facte 
within  his  personal  knowledge,  precisely  as  he  would  certify  as  to  his  own 
age  and  birthplace. 

The  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases  to  the  health  authori- 
ties is  a  matter  presenting  much  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  certificates 
as  to  causes  of  death.  The  state  has  no  right  to  require  such  notifica- 
tion from  the  physician  without  giving  some  quid  pro  quo,  and  it  is  not 
expedient  to  make  it  compulsory,  even  with  payment,  except  from  physi- 
cians employed  by  the  state  or  municipality,  to  fiunish  gratuitous  medical 
attendance  to  the  poor.  The  state  has  the  riglit  to  require  such  informar> 
tion  from  the  parent  or  householder,  and  it  has  also  the  right  to  require 
the  physician  to  notify  the  parent  or  householder  as  soon  as  he  recognizes 
the  existence  of  such  infectious  disease.  It  is  extremely  desirable  tliat  the 
health  authorities  of  a  city  should  receive  promptly,  and  direct  from  phy- 
sicians, notification  of  the  occurrence  of  such  diseases,  and  there  will  usually 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  tliis  if  the  health  officer  has  tact  and  discre- 
tion and  the  city  is  prepared  to  do  its  duty.  This  duty  is  not  confined  to 
registering  the  information  or  placarding  the  hoase,  nor  will  it  be  properly 
performed  by  merely  removing  the  sick  person  to  a  hospital  and  disinfect- 
ing the  premises.  If  the  case  occur  in  a  family  which  can  secure  ite  proper 
isolation,  and  the  attending  physician  certifies  that  it  is  so  isolated  and 
makes  himself  responsible  for  its  management  (for  which  responsibility 
he  should  be  paid  oy  the  patient  or  his  friends),  the  health  officer  should 
not  interfere  nor  do  more  than  furnish  a  competent  person  to  secure  disin- 
fection if  required.  The  employment  of  a  trained  nurse  known  by  the 
health  authorities  to  be  competent  and  reliable  would  do  away  with  most 
of  the  difficulties  connected  with  such  cases  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
of  society ;  and  such  nurses  should  be  registered  just  as  physicians  and 
mid  wives  are. 

Where  the  case  cannot  be  thus  isolated  and  properly  cared  for,  it  should 
be  removed  to  a  proper  hospital.  This  presupposes  that  the  city  has  such 
a  hospital,  and  if  it  has  not,  and  is  not  prepared  for  such  cases^  notification 
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is  useleses.  When  the  city  places  a  house  in  quarantine  so  as  to  interfere 
with  business,  it  should  be  for  the  shortest  possible  time  consistent  with 
securing  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises,  and  the  citj  should  bear 
not  only  the  cost  of  such  disinfection,  but  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  per- 
80IU  in  the  house  in  an  isolated  place  until  no  further  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  for  them.  When  the  city  undertakes  to  pay  all  expenses  for 
isolation  and  disinfection  of  such  cases,  it  has  the  right  to  require  that  all 
sach  cases  shall  be  so  treated,  leaving  it  to  private  parties  to  meet  the  cost 
in  case  they  prefer  not  to  use  the  buildings  and  apparatus  provided  by  tlie 
city  for  that  purpose.  And  when  the  city  does  its  duty  in  this  respect,  it 
will  be  found  that  physicians  and  the  people  will  do  theirs,  with  rare 
exceptions. 

When  a  city  becomes  very  unhealthy  the  usual  policy  is  to  conceal  tlie 
fact  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  attribute  the  mortality  to  some  otlier  than 
the  real  cause.  The  influence  of  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community 
is  in  such  a  case  strongly  exerted  on  the  daily  press  and  on  the  health 
authorities  to  produce  such  representations  of  the  condition  of  things  as 
will  tend  to  allay  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  their  customers.  The 
healthfulness  of  a  place  is  usually  estimated  from  its  mortality  reports, 
but  the  reliability  of  these  is  by  no  means  always  what  it  should  be. 
Yellow  fever  is  called  typho-malarial  or  pernicious  fever,  typhoid  is 
reported  as  diarrhcea  or  malarial  fever,  etc.  etc.,  and  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  what  is  called  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place,  which  is  declared 
to  be  excellent. 

Unfortunately,  tliis  phrase,  "  sanitary  condition,"  means  different  things 
at  different  times.  When  the  mortality  is  low,  sanitary  condition  means 
the  healthfulness  of  a  place;  when  it  is  high,  it  means  the  clean- 
liness of  a  place.  To  a  certain  extent  physicians  are  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  the  statistical  returns,  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  number  as 
to  the  causes  of  deaths ;  but  none  save  those  who  have  practised  in  a  city 
liable  to  epidemics  can  realize  the  enormous  pressure  which  is  brought  to 
bear  on  medical  men  to  induce  them  to  aid  in  or  wink  at  concealing  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  Of  course,  this  ostrich-like  policy  is  in  the  long 
run  an  exceedingly  uuAvise  one,  but  neither  the  average  householder  nor 
community  can  be  expected  at  present  to  pursue  any  other,  except  under 
pressure. 

There  are  many  questions  as  to  the  best  form  of  public  health  organ- 
ization, and  the  powers  and  duties  which  should  be  conferred  upon  it, 
which  can  only  be  properly  answered  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
circttmstances  in  each  case.  In  a  large  city  the  healtli  officers  must  have 
p^t  powers  if  they  are  to  be  really  efficient.  They  have  to  contend  with 
Ignorance,  custom,  and  self-interest,  and  their  action  must  in  many  cases 
be  prompt  and  unrestricted  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious.  They  must  some- 
times be  in  conflict  with  wealthy  and  powerful  corporations,  whose  interests 
are  opposed  to  the  reforms  which  they  urge,  and  although  their  business  is 
to  protect  the  most  important  interest  of  the  community  at  large — L  e,  its 
health — against  the  interests  of  individuals,  yet  these  last  are  much  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  are,  naturally,  so  active  that  they  are  often, 
although  few  in  number,  able  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  their 
occupations. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  health  board  may  have  all  the  power 
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necessary^  so  far  as  the  laws  are  ooncemed,  and  yet  may  be  able  to  acoom- 
plish  little  for  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  inspectors  and  other  officials  whose 
services  are  necessary.  For  a  city,  a  health  officer  usually  does  better  work 
than  a  board  of  health :  his  responsibility  is  more  direct,  and  he  has  stronger 
motives  to  do  good  work,  than  a  board.  Of  course,  a  poor  health  officer 
is  less  efficient  than  a  good  board  of  health,  but  the  general  rule  is  as 
above  stated.  The  problems  of  hygiene  require  special  knowledge,  and 
the  man  who  is  to  deal  with  them  requires  special  training.  The  folly  of 
treating  diseases  by  their  names  with  popular  or  patent  remedies  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  attempt  to  make  a  healthy  house  or  city  by  men 
who  are  not  architects  or  engineers  or  physicians,  or  who  have  only  the 
information  possessed  by  the  average  architect  or  engineer  or  physician. 
And,  of  all  professional  or  educated  men,  the  physician  especially  should 
recognize  his  own  ignorance.  When  he  is  asked. what  one  should  take  for 
dyspepsia  or  pneumonia  his  answer  is,  '^  Take  the  advice  of  a  physician ;" 
and  so  when  lie  is  asked  how  the  plumbing  of  a  house  should  be  arranged, 
how  a  hospital  should  be  ventilated,  how  a  city  should  be  sewered,  how  a 
marsh  should  be  dealt  with  or  a  water-supply  provided,  he  should  reply, 
"  Gret  expert  advice  and  supervision,  and  be  prepared  to  pay  the  amount 
necessary  to  secui*e  it."  It  is  tlie  special  duty  of  the  physician  to  exert 
his  influence  to  secure  properly  constituted  sanitary  authorities  for  his  own 
locality,  his  State,  and  for  the  nation,  and  to  support  these  against  the  hos- 
tility which  they  must  inevitably  arouse  if  they  are  efficient.  And  he  should 
do  this,  not  blindly  and  as  a  partisan,  but  intelligently  and  with  due  con- 
sideration of  all  the  important  interests  involved. 

The  body  of  educated  physicians  in  a  community  forms  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  work  of  sanitary  officials  is  to  be  judged,  and  they  cannot  judge 
wisely  unless  they  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  health  officials 
have  to  contend.  If  a  city  has  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  board  of 
health,  the  medical  profession  of  that  city  are  to  a  certain  extent  respon- 
sible for  it ;  if  a  competent,  energetic,  and  faithful  sanitary  officer  is  criu- 
pled  and  harassed  or  forced  out  of  office  because  he  is  on  tlie  wrong  side 
of  politics,  or  because  in  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise  of  his  functions 
he  has  come  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  powerful  and  wealthy  individ- 
uals or  corporations,  it  is  the  duty  of  medic^  men  to  support  him,  and  to 
do  this  actively  and  promptly.  And  I  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  say,  as  the  result  of  somewhat  extende<l  oliservation,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
physicians  of  this  country  do  cheerfully  and  promptly  co-operate  witli  tlie 
sanitary  authorities  where  such  exist,  and  are  the  first  to  try  to  have  them 
properly  organized  and  given  the  necessary  means  and  powers  to  do  elect- 
ive work. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  IN  THEIR 

HYGIENIC  RELATIONS. 

By  GEO.   E.   WARING,   Ja. 


For  reasons^  sometimes  sound  and  sometimes  fanciful^  the  drainage 
question  often  presents  itself  to  the  medical  practitioner  as  an  annoying 
if  not  as  a  serious  one.  It  is  not  necessary  K)r  the  physician  to  make 
himself  an  adept  in  the  art  of  sanitary  drainage,  but  he  can  properly 
meet  neither  the  demands  of  nervous  patients  nor  the  exigencies  of  some- 
times serious  situations  without  having  an  intelligent  general  idea  con- 
oeming  it.  Not  only  to  prescribe  improvement,  but  freauently  to  allay 
ill-grounded  apprehension,  he  should  be  able  to  address  himself,  intelli- 
gently and  promptly,  at  least  to  the.  few  simple  problems  presented  in 
connection  with  ordinary  houses.  I  use  the  expression  "ill-grounded 
apprehension/'  not  because  the  drainage  in  and  about  houses  is  generally 
tolerably  good,  for  it  is  not,  but  b^use  the  race  seems  to  have  so 
inured  itself  to  certain  grave  defects  in  plumbing-work  that  one  may 
reasonably  hesitate,  and  look  elsewhere  for  the  occasion  of  diseases  before 
accusing  the  imperfect  sanitary  appliances  of  an  average  house. 

Anything  like  a  treatise  on  the  technical  details  of  house -drainage 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  here.  There  are  note-books  easily  accessible 
to  such  physicians  as  care  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  It 
does  seem  worth  while,  however,  to  pass  in  careful  review,  in  a  work  of 
this  character,  the  various  conditions  of  interior  and  exterior  drainage 
upon  which  a  physician  is  frequently  called  to  pass  judgment. 

The  perfect  drainage  of  a  house,  like  the  perfect  drainage  of  a  town, 
implies  the  immediate  and  complete  removal,  to  a  point  well  beyond  its 
limits,  of  all  waste  matters  which  are  a  proper  subject  of  water-carriage ; 
such  a  thorough  ventilation  of  tlie  channel  which  these  matters  have 
traversed  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  production  of  deleterious  gases 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  film  with  which  they  may  have 
soiled  the  walls  of  their  conduit ;  and  adequate  provision  for  the  absolute 
and  permanent  exclusion  from  the  atmosphere  within  the  house  of  the  air 
of  the  pipe  or  sewer.  This  is  a  brief  and  simple  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental and  absolute  requirements  of  all  good  drainage.  It  is  founded 
on  the  one  grand  object  which  governs  all  improvement  of  this  charac- 
ter: the  prevention  of  decomposition  of  refuse  matters  anjrwhere  in  house 
or  town. 

Practically,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  conditions  are  never  complete, 
and  that  instances  of  perfect  work  are  so  exceptional  as  to  need  no  con- 
sis 
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sideration  here.  We  have  to  assume,  substantially  in  every  case  that  is 
presented;  that  we  are  dealing  with  defective  work,  ordinaril}  with  work 
that  is  very  seriously  defective.  Most  houses  have  been  built  by  con- 
tractors, and  the  plumbine  is  perhaps  the  item  of  the  whole  structure  that 
it  is  considered  easiest  and  safest  to  scamp  or  to  neglect.  Even  where  the 
motive  of  economy  has  had  no  controlling  influence,  the  drainage  has 
almost  invariably  been  planned  by  a  plumber  who  has  learned  his  trade 
and  conceived  his  ideas  in  the  performance  of  work  which  was  done  at  a 
time  when  no  one  realized  the  serious  consequences  of  its  being  improperly 
done.  The  absence  of  interior  ventilation,  leaky  joints,  ill-arranged  con- 
nections between  the  various  plumbing  appliances  and  the  main  outlet 
from  the  house,  pipes  and  trails  so  large  that  an  ordinary  current  is 

Sowerless  to  keep  them  clean,  defects  of  form,  defects  of  material,  and 
efects  of  construction,  are  met  with  on  every  hand.  This  general  state- 
ment is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  hopeless  it  is  for  the  average  phy- 
sician to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  drainage  of  a  house  should 
be  constructed  or  remodelled. 

If  we  view  the  question  solely  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the 
causation  of  disease,  we  enter  a  field  where  neither  the  sanitarian  nor  the 
physician  is  ever  sure  of  his  footing.  The  precise  relation  between  Imd 
drainage  and  ill-health  no  man  knows.  Certain  diseases  are  undoubtedly 
traceable  to  conditions  of  air  or  of  drinking-water  due  to  the  improper 
disposal  of  organic  wastes,  but  the  extent  and  exact  bearing  of  these 
influences  are  still  greatly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly safe  to  assume — and  the  assumption  is  supported  by  ample 
general  observation,  if  not  by  precisely  ascertained  facts — that  whether  we 
are  considering  serious  diseases  or  the  slighter  ailments,  every  argument 
leads  to  the  enforcement  of  the  most  strenous  requirements  of  cleanliness. 
Through  all  the  ages  no  one  has  disputed,  and  no  one  has  improved  upon, 
the  simple  sanitary  formula,  "Pure  air,  pure  water,  and  a  pure  soil.*' 
We  may  safely  wait  until  the  enthusiastic  investigators  now  engaged  with 
the  subject  shall  have  adduced  the  testimony  of  positive  facts,  if  we  will 
in  the  mean  time  adhere  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  Hippocrates'  pre- 
scription. The  physician  will  surely  not  go  wrong  if  he  treats  all  obvious 
defects  of  drainage  as  positive  evils,  and  insists  upon  their  complete  ref- 
ormation. 

Not  to  confine  ourselves  to  houses  which  are  provided  with  the  ordinary 
modern  plumbing-works,  but  to  include  all  collateral  branches  of  tlie 
subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  following  conditions : 

I.  The  Removal  of  Human  Excrement: 
^a)  By  water-carriage  in  houses  provided  with  modern  plumbing ; 
hS  By  some  form  of  dry  conservancy ; 
/)  By  the  fiendish  privy-vault  which  prevails  so  generally,  save 

in  the  larger  cities. 

II.  The  Removal  op  Liquid  Household  Wastes: 
^a\  By  delivery  to  public  sewers ; 
hS  By  irrigation  disposal ; 
^c)  By  delivery  into  cesspools. 

Incidentally  to  the  above  there  must  be  considered  the  influences  of  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  all  household  waste,  whether  by  the  public  sewer  or 
the  private  nouse-drain. 
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I.  The  Removal  op  Human  Excrement. — ^We  are  too  apt  to  judge 
of  the  power  for  mischief  of  any  waste  matter  by  its  original  oircnsivenessy 
and  the  world  at  lai^  regards  the  solid  and  liquid  exuviae  of  the  human 
body  as  the  most  dangerous  material  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  Doubt- 
less it  is  so  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances.  If  impregnated  with 
the  infective  principle  of  cholera  or  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example^  its 
influence  for  evil  may  be  widespread  and  active,  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  infection  these  substances  offer  a  less  serious  problem,  and,  as  their 
oifensiveness  causes  them  to  be  more  carefully  avoided,  their  evil  in- 
fluence is  less,  and  is  less  widely  disseminated,  than  is  that  of  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  wastes  of  the  kitchen-sink.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion important  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  wastes  of  a  population  are  offensive 
and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  excrementitious 
matter  is  allowed  to  flow  away  with  its  general  drainage.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  drainage  from  a  house  or  from  a  town,  if  reasonably  diluted 
with  water,  is  very  slightly  offensive  until  it  has  passed  through  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  decomposition.  The  outflow  of  a  perfectly  sewered 
town,  where  the  whole  comtnunity  uses  water-closets,  is  less  offensive 
than  the  neglected  back-yard  drain  of  an  average  New  England  farm- 
house. The  trouble  begins  with  the  condition  of  putridly.  Fecal 
matter  and  urine  are  somewhat  quicker  than  tlie  other  wastes  of  the  house 
to  enter  into  putrefaction,  but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  the 
latter  rapidly  overtakes  the  former  in  the  foulness  of  its  condition ;  so 
that  where  a  house  is  provided  with  two  cesspools,  one  for  water-closet 
matter  and  the  other  for  kitchen  waste,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  character  of  their  contents  which  is  which ;  therefore  examina- 
tions of  the  drainage  of  a  house  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  excrementitious  matters  are  disposed  of.  Setting 
aside,  in  this  connection,  the  peculiar  liability  of  these  matters  to  become 
the  seat  of  specific  infections,  it  is  fair  to  assume  tliat  equally  com- 
plete and  cleanly  arrangements  are  needed  for  all  else  that  flows  to  waste, 
as  for  the  discharges  of  the  water-closet.  The  purpose  of  these  remarks 
is  of  course  not  to  belittle  the  importance  of  proper  care  in  the  disposal 
of  human  excreta,  but  to  prevent  the  giving  of  an  undue  importance  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  with  too  light  treatment  of  the  very  serious 
difficulties  presented  by  the  others. 

(a)  Modem  conveniences  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  bane  of  modem 
society,  or  at  least  of  such  of  its  members  as  have  the  questionable  good 
fortune  to  be  housed  within  the  same  four  walls  with  every  device  Jthat  a 
miiiguided  talent  for  invention  has  led  the  American  mechanic  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupant.  Properly  regulated, 
there  is  no  element  of  modem  house-building  more  conaucive  to  health 
than  such  a  system  of  plumbing  as  brings  within  reasonable  limits  the 
labor  of  supplying  abundant  water  at  every  point  in  the  house,  and 
obviates  the  ne^  mr  exposure  and  removes  the  temptation  to  n^lect  and 
postponement  attending  the  use  of  out-of-door  houses  of  convenience. 
The  spigot  and  the  water-closet  are  the  two  essential  sanitary  agents 
which  the  plumber  offers  to  us.  The  bath  may  be  replaced  by  the 
sponge,  the  stationary  wash-basin  may  be,  and  generally  should  be, 
Rplaoed  by  the  bowl  and  pitcher  of  our  fathers,  but  there  is  no  suflicieut 
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substitute  for  an  ample  supply  of  water  on  each  floor  of  the  house  and 
for  a  cleanly  water-closet  placed  within  doors.  The  evil  that  the  plumber 
has  inflictea  upon  the  race  is  due  very  largely  to  his  not  having  held  his 
hand  when  he  had  fairly  provided  for  our  reasonable  requirements.  When 
he  fills  our  bedrooms  with  stationary  basins^  connects  our  refrigerators 
with  the  sewer,  provides  twenty  outlets  for  water  which  had  better  reach 
the  drain  through  less  than  half  that  number,  and  incidentally  under- 
lays all  our  floors  with  pipes,  every  foot  of  which  is  a  possible  source  of 
danger,  he  turns  what  ought  to  be  a  blessing  into  what  is  too  often  an 
unmitigated  curse. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  convert  persons  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  universal  diffusion  of  plumbing-works  throughout  the  house  to  a 
belief  that  their  best  sanitary  interest,  and,  perhaps  hardly  less,  the  best 
reouirements  of  refinement,  point  to  the  abandonment  of  what  is  practi- 
cally su})erfluous  in  the  way  of  wash-bowls,  bidets,  foot-baths,  sitz-baths, 
urinals,  etc. ;  but  one  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  subject  cannot 
hesitate  to  recommend  that  in  a  house  which  is  '^  strictly  first  class  '^  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  reduce  by  at  least  three-fourths  the 
openings  which  lead  to  the  soil-pipe  and  drain  and  sewer,  and  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  remaining  fourtn  the  flushing  efiect  of  wastes  which  are 
now  so  widely  distributed.  Strenuous  effort  is  being  made,  not  only  by 
those  who  write  and  talk  in  the  interest  of  the  plumber  and  manufac- 
turer, but  by  many  who  honestly  believe  that  the  good  the  plumber  h&s 
to  give  us  cannot  be  given  with  too  free  a  hand,  to  prove  that  so  long  as 
they  are  properly  constructed  and  properly  arranged  we  may  use  plumb- 
ing appliances  at  every  point  in  the  house  with  tne  utmost  freedom  and 
with  a  minimum  of  danger.  The  minimum  of  danger,  and  often  more 
than  the  minimum,  does,  however,  exist.  It  exists,  perhaps,  in  a  con- 
stantly increasing  degree  with  every  extension  of  the  work,  and  it  can 
only  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  insist,  so  far  as  advice  can  have  influence, 
on  the  reduction  of  all  these  appliances  to  the  least  requirements  of  rea- 
sonable comfort  and  economy  of  labor.  My  own  advice  would  be,  in  all 
cases,  to  permit  the  use  of  no  wash-bowl  or  bath  or  otlier  vessel  at  a 
greater  distance  than  a  few  feet  from  a  vertical  soil-pipe,  and  not  to  per- 
mit their  use  in  any  case  in  bedrooms  or  in  closets  opening  only  into  ued- 
rooms. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  extravagant,  I  would  say  that  tlie  station- 
ary wash-bowl  as  ordinarily  used  is  one  of  tlie  most  uncleanly  of 
modem  household  appliances.  Long  experience  in  the  inspection  of 
houses  and  in  the  examination  of  waste-  and  drain-pipes  has  led  me  to 
the  belief  that  servants,  by  no  means  rarely,  use  these  vessels  as  the 
most  convenient  means  of  voiding  and  cleansing  chamber  utensils.  Their 
overflow-pipes  are  coated  with  soap  and  with  the  exuviae  of  tlie  skin  to  a 
degree  which  makes  them  usually  the  seat  of  an  offensive  decomposition. 
Their  plugs  and  chains  are  almost  invariably  foul,  and  those  devioes 
which  provide  for  closing  the  outlets  by  valves  or  plugs,  somewhat 
removed  from  the  strainers  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  bring  the  water  in 
which  the  face  is  washed  into  an  interchanging  communication  with  a 
considerable  length  of  foul  and  uncleanable  waste-pipe — a  communication 
that  is  made  active  by  the  bubbling  of  the  contained  air  as  the  pipe  fills 
with  water.    The  labor  of  filling  pitchers  from  a  spigot  on  the  same 
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fioor^  and  the  labor  of  emptying  chamber-slops  into  a  water-closet  on 
the  8ame  floor,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  compared  with  the  greater 
cleanliness  and  the  greater  sanitary  security  that  such  an  arrangement 
ensures.  There  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  placing  of  wash-basins  and 
baths  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  water-closet,  or  elsewhere  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  soil-pipe;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  extension  of  the  drainage  system  by  horizontal  lead  pipes  to  remote 
points  is  altogether  and  wholly  to  be  condemned. 

However,  the  question  more  immediately  at  hand  is  that  of  the  dis* 
posal  of  human  excreta  by  the  use  of  water-closets ;  and  it  is  the  water- 
closet  that  first  attracts  the  attention  of  one  who  is  called  upon  to  examine 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  work.  There  are  several  radical  defects  in 
water-closets,  which  are  so  widespread  and  which  have  become  so  familiar 
to  the  world  at  lai^  as  to  attract  less  attention  than  they  deserve.  For 
example,  it  is  a  radical  defect  of  a  water-closet  to  be  tightly  encased  in 
carpentry.  Nearly  all  the  water-closets  now  in  use  have  a  somewhat 
complicated  mechanism  about  their  bowls.  They  consist  in  part  of  earth- 
enware and  in  part  of  iron,  generally  with  an  unstable  connection  between 
the  two.  More  often  than  not  they  overflow  or  drip  or  leak,  and  what- 
ever may  escape  from  them,  whether  foul  air  or  foul  water,  is  confined 
within  an  unventilated  space,  but  a  space  which  is  still  not  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  atmosphere  of  tne  house.  The  removal  of  the 
"riser"  or  vertical  board  under  the  front  of  the  seat  will  usually  dis- 
close at  once  a  condition  that  suggests  at  least  the  need  for  thorough  ven- 
tilation. It  also  discloses  in  some  cases  a  complication  of  machinery  and 
pipes  and  levers  and  chains  which  makes  a  thorough  dusting  and  clean- 
sing of  the  space  difficult,  even  were  it  accessible.  There  are  water- 
closets  which  are  essentially  good  in  their  construction  and  working, 
which  it  is  important  to  protect  by  a  "  riser,"  but  this  "  riser "  should 
never  be  of  close  work.  It  should  at  least  be  freely  perforated  with 
large  holes,  or,  better  still,  be  made  with  slats  or  blinds,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  freest  possible  circulation  of  air  under  the  seat.  If  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  machinery,  so  that  the  whole  space  may  be  left;  open, 
being  well  finished  with  tiles  or  hard  wood  or  other  suitable  material,  it 
is  better  that  it  should  be  unenclosed  and  that  the  seat  should  be  hung 
on  hinges,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  back,  exposing  the  whole  space  to 
easy  cleansing.  It  is  better  too,  in  all  cases,  that  the  ventilation  should 
not  even  be  interfered  with  by  a  cover  over  the  seat,  the  freest  possible 
exposure  to  the  air  being  of  great  importance. 

A  very  lai^  majority  of  the  water-closets  in  use  throughout  the  world 
are  either  very  imperfectly  flushed  "  hoppers,"  which  are  generally  foul 
and  which  are  oftien  defective  in  their  traps,  or  that  worst  of  all  forms, 
known  as  the  "  pan  "  closet,  where  a  slight  depth  of  water  is  held  in  the 
bowl  by  a  hinged  pan  closing  over  its  outlet.  This  pan  swings  in  an  iron 
chamber  under  the  bowl,  which  is  entirely  cut  off  from  ventilation,  which 
is  generally  foul  with  adhering  fecal  matter,  and  which  as  an  abomination 
has  no  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  plumbing  appliances.  The  closet  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  has  everything  to  condemn  it,  and  only  its  cheap- 
ness and  its  apparent  cleanliness,  and  the  habit  of  the  world  in  its  use,  to 
commend  it.  If  flushed,  as  it  usually  is,  by  a  valve  on  the  supply-pipe, 
it  is  rarely  flushed  adequately,  and  its  use  not  seldom  leads  to  an  indraft 
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of  foul  air  (or  worse)  into  the  main  water-supply  Bfstem  of  the  house. 
Such  closets  may  be  easily  inspected  as  to  their  condition  by  shutting  off 
the  water-supply,  opening  the  pan,  and  lowering  a  candle  into  the  con-- 
tainer  below.  Such  an  inspection  will  almost  invariably  disclose  an 
extremely  and  dangerously  filthy  condition.  Yet  the  worst  part  of  the 
container,  tliat  which  never  receives  an  adequate  flush,  is  even  then  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  pan  being  thrown  back  against  it.  The  nose  will 
here  be  a  good  adjunct  to  the  eye,  and  the  odor  escaping  from  this  filthy 
interior  chamber  will  generally  afford  convincing  testimony  of  the  impro- 
priety of  allowing  such  a  vessel  to  remain  in  use. 

It  is  a  rule  almost  without  exception  that  closets,  except  perhaps  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house,  which  are  flushed  by  valves  connected  with  the 
bowls,  are  to  be  condemned.  However  good  or  however  bad  the  state 
of  a  closet  thus  supplied  with  water,  its  condition  will  always  be 
improved  by  giving  it  a  copious  flush  from  an  elevated  cistern  delivering 
never  less  than  two  and  a  naif  gallons  of  water  at  each  use,  and  deliver^ 
ing  it  through  a  pipe  so  large  and  so  direct  as  to  secure  a  thorough 
cleansing  at  every  (uscharge. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
various  closets  which  are  and  which  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  use. 
So  far  as  the  physician's  inspection  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
say  that  wherever  an  odor,  however  slight,  can  be  perceived,  and  wherever 
a  fouling  of  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  closets  or  of  the  spaces  under  the 
seat  can  be  detected  by  the  eye,  radical  reformation  is  necessary.  The 
only  safety  with  a  water-closet,  as  with  any  other  vessel  connected  with 
the  drainage  of  the  house,  is  to  secure  an  immediate  and  complete  wash- 
ing away  of  all  foul  matter  of  every  kind.  Where  tliis  result  is  not 
attained,  it  should  be  insisted  upon.  This  much  lies  within  the  province 
of  the  medical  attendant ;  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  secured  is  not 
necessarily  for  him  to  decide. 

One  other  branch  of  this  subject  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  cleanli- 
ness and  freedom  from  offence  of  the  water-closet  or  of  a  waste-pipe  or 
drain  is  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  used  and  to  the 
abundance  of  the  discharge  of  water  through  it.  A  dozen  closets  used 
by  a  dozen  persons  will  be  quite  likely  all  to  be  offensive.  If  the  dozen 
persons  all  used  only  one  closet — ^not  a  pan  closet — ^the  frequency  with 
which  its  trapping  water  is  removed  ana  the  frequency  with  which  its 
walls  are  waslied  would  secure  its  tolerable  condition,  even  if  not  of  the 
best  construction.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  simplicity  should  be  the 
controlling  principle. 

(6)  Dry  conservancy  next  after  water-carriage  is  the  best  and  safest  sys- 
tem for  the  removal  of  human  excreta.  By  dry  conservancy  is  meant  the 
admixture  of  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  similar  material  with  the  matters  to  be 
disinfected  and  absorbed.  Theoretically,  the  effect  of  such  admixture  is 
entirely  satisfactory ;  under  very  careful  and  intelligent  regulation  it  is 
practically  so.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  by  much  experience  that 
under  orainary  circumstances — ^that  is,  where  no  greater  care  is  given  than 
is  ordinarily  given  to  a  water-closet  or  to  a  common  privy — ^the  dry  con- 
servancy system  is  open  to  serious  objections,  though  always  an  improve- 
ment on  the  cruder  privy- vault.  The  theory  of  the  effect  of  a  sufficient 
admixture  of  earth  or  ashes  with  urine  and  fecal  matter  is,  that  by  the 
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admission  of  air  thus  secured  to  every  part  of  the  material  there  is  a  com- 
plete oxidation  of  their  organic  constituents^  similar  to,  though  slower  in 
Its  operation  than,  actual  combustion  in  an  active  fire.  In  isolated  houses 
and  m  hospitals,  factories,  and  other  buildings  not  provided  with  sewer- 
age fiicilities,  there  is  no  question  that  the  earth-closet  or  the  ash-closet 
affords  the  best  available  means  for  disposal,  if  we  except  a  system,  to  be 
described  hereafter,  for  the  distribution  of  water-carried  wastes  over  or 
under  the  surface  of  suitable  ground. 

Incidentally — and  this  is  of  special  interest  to  the  physician — ^the  use 
of  dry  earth  or  of  dry  ashes  in  the  close-stool  of  the  sick  chamber  effects 
not  only  an  immediate  and  complete  deodorization,  but  without  doubt  a 
complete  disinfection  as  well.  A  quart  of  dry  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  to  receive  the  deposits,  and  rather  more  than  a  quart  with  which 
immediately  to  cover  them,  constitutes  a  means  of  relief  always  available 
and  always  efficient. 

Where  the  house  is  provided  only  with  an  old-fashioned  out-of-door 

I^rivy  the  greatest  relief  and  the  most  complete  security  may  be  ^iven  at 
ittle  cost  by  filling  the  vault,  and  placing  under  the  seat  a  movable  box 
to  receive  the  mixture  of  fecal  matter  and  of  the  absorbent  material, 
which,  if  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  simple  patented  appliances  made  for 
the  purpose,  may  be  kept  in  a  box  or  barrel  in  the  apartment  and  thrown 
down  after  each  use  of  the  closet  with  the  hand-sooon.  The  objections  to 
the  common  privy  are  so  obvious,  so  universal,  and  so  well  understood 
that  the  practical  value  of  such  a  means  of  relief  should  be  appreciated 
without  alignment. 

(c)  Privy-vaults  are  the  sole  reliance  for  the  disposal  of  fecal  matter,  and 
often  of  chamber-slops,  of  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
this  oountnr,  and  of  Europe  as  well.     It  is  curious,  in  examining  the 
rDoommendations  of  public  health  officers  and  the  requirements  of  local 
boards  of   health,   to  observe  the  uniformity   with   which  this   most 
important  subject  is  passed  over  with  the  prescription  that  the  vault  shall 
be  tight,  sometimes  that  it  shall  be  vaulted  over,  and  sometimes  that  it 
shall  not  be  within  a  certain  small  number  of  feet  of  a  boundary-line  or 
of  a  drinkinc-water  well.     These  prescriptions  are  most  absurd.     It  is 
safe  to  say,  that  of  the  millions  of  privy-vaults  in  this  coimtry  not  more 
than  hundreds  are  really  tight ;  that  a  still  smaller  number  are  so  vaulted 
over  as  to  prevent  the  free  exhalation  of  the  gases  of  decomposition ;  that 
those  whicn  are  so  vaulted  over  are  in  all  respects  of  worse  sanitary  effect 
than  those  which  have  freer  communication  with  the  air,  and  that  their 
possibilities  of  evil  reach  many  times  farther  than  the  limits  of  distance 
usually  required  to  intervene  between  them  and  the  well  or  the  neighbor- 
ing property.     In  view  of  the  universality  of  their  use  and  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  modem  communities  are  inured  to  their  presence,  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  secure  a  proper  realization  of  their 
great  defects.     Tney  are  always  the  seat  of  the  foulest,  and  even  of  the 
most  dangerous,  decomposition.     They  taint  not  only  the  air  and  the  soil, 
but  the  water  of  the  soil  which  goes  so  often  to  feed  our  sources  of  drink- 
ing-water, and  their  local  stench  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  sicken  all  who 
have  not  by  daily  and  lifelong  habit  become  accustomed  to  it.     Taking 
the  country  at  laree — farm  houses  and  village  houses  as  well  as  the  dwell- 
ings of  cities — ^it  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  best  sanitary  service  that 
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can  be  rendered  by  those  interested  in  the  removal  of  causes  of  ill- 
health  would  be  in  securing  the  abolition  of  these  barbarous  domestic 
appliances.  In  many  ways  the  cesspool  is  as  bad  as  the  vault,  but  in 
some  respects  the  vault  is  facile  princeps  as  a  public  and  private  nuisance 
of  the  most  annoying. and  dangerous  character.  Wherever  a  public  or 
private  sewer  is  available,  wherever  disposal  by  irrigation  is  possible,  and 
wherever  even  the  crudest  attention  can  be  secured  for  an  automatic  or 
simpler  earth-closet,  the  strongest  effort  should  be  directed  to  the  absolute 
inhibition  of  the  common  privy-vault. 

II.  The  Removal  of  Liquid  Household  Wastes. — ^As  has 
been  stated  above,  the  liquid  household  wastes  are  of  much  more 
serious  consequence  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  compared  with 
excrementitious  matters,  than  the  public  has  been  wont  to  suppose. 
These,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  which  they  contain,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  system  of  dry  conservancy.  They  consist 
almost  invariably  of  a  flood  of  water  containing  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  refuse  food,  urine,  soap,  filth  of  the  laundry,  grease— everything, 
in  fact,  except  fecal  matter  and  the  coarser  garbage  and  ashes— con- 
stituting the  waste  of  the  household.  Where  water-closets  are  used 
fecal  matter  is  generally  added  to  the  flow,  but  its  relative  quantity  is 
small,  and  its  presence  or  absence  does  not  seriously  affect  the  problem  of 
disposal. 

In  a  house  provided  with  abundant,  generally  superabundant,  plumb- 
ing appliances,  with  a  large  consumption  of  water,  the  whole  apparatus 
is  constructed  on  the  theory  that  all  manner  of  filth  is  to  be  taken  up  by 
running  water  and  carried  well  without  the  house.  Where  this  theoretical 
end  is  completely  attained  there  exists  a  condition  of  drainage  rarely  met 
with  and  little  to  be  criticised.  Unfortunately,  the  theoretical  excellence 
is  rarely  secured.  Kunning  water  confined  within  a  narrow  channel,  and 
so  compelled  to  move  with  force  sufficient  to  give  an  energetic  scouring 
to  the  walls  of  its  conduit,  may  be  trusted  to  cany  with  it  or  to  drive 
before  it  pretty  nearly  all  foreign  matter  that  may  have  been  contributed 
to  it,  but  the  moment  this  vigorous  current  is  checked,  that  moment  the 
tendency  to  excessive  deposit  begins.  It  is  checked  in  jiractice  in  various 
ways : 

First.  By  too  great  a  diameter  of  the  pipe :  a  volume  of  discharge  requir- 
ing a  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second  in  a  pipe  1  inch  in  diameter  would 
have  a  velocity  of  only  1  foot  per  second  in  a  channel  2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  less  than  6  inches  per  second  in  a  channel  3  inches  in  diameter. 
Ordinarily,  except  as  the  deposits  are  removed  by  decomposition  (always 
objectionable),  the  deposited  matters  accumulate  and  reduce  the  original 
bore  to  the  diameter  which  will  secure  a  cleansing  flow.  It  is  the  jmrt 
of  wisdom  to  provide  only  this  bore  at  the  outset  or  not  greatly  to  exceed 
it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  recommendations  of  an  experienced  sanitary 
engineer  to  reduce  the  size  of  too  lai^  bores  where  they  exist. 

Second.  By  the  use  of  traps  larger  than  the  pipes  leading  to  them  and 
from  them,  thus  increasing  the  natural  tendency  of  all  traps  to  stagnation 
and  deposit. 

ThinJ.  By  the  use  of  vertical  waste-pipes,  which  are  almost  universal,  and 
which  are  very  often  necessary.  The  velocity  of  a  current  measured  along 
the  axis  of  the  pipe  is  less  if  the  direction  is  vertical  than  if  it  is  laid  on 
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a  steep  slope,  because  of  the  tendency  of  liquids  flowing  through  vertical 
pipes,  which  they  do  not  fill,  to  adhere  to  the  walls  and  to  travel  with  a 
rotaiy  movement.  I  have  seen  vertical  soil-pipes  fiirred  with  excrement 
to  a  thickness  of  nearly  tliree-ei^hths  of  an  inch ;  I  liave  never  seen  a 
corregponding  deposit  in  a  pipe  oi  good  slope  where  the  current  was  direct. 
This  latter  point  is  rather  one  of  curious  interest  than  of  practical  value — 
certainly  from  the  physician's  point  of  view.  Even  in  original  construc- 
tion it  is  rarely  possible  to  give  soil-pipes  other  than  a  practically  vertical 
course  as  they  pass  from  one  story  to  the  next.  Indeed,  the  physician 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  consider  the  question  of  the  size  or  of  the 
direction  of  this  main  channel.  He  will  often  find  occasion  to  criticise 
the  use  of  unduly  large  waste-pipes  from  single  vessels ;  as,  for  example, 
two-inch  pipes  loiding  from  bath-tubs;  two  and  a  half-inch  pipes  leading 
from  laundry-tubs;  and  three-inch  pipes  leading  from  kitchen-sinks. 
Where  reconstruction  is  to  be  undertaken,  he  may  with  advantage  exert 
himself  to  secure  in  these  lateral  waste-pipes  a  diameter  never  exceeding 
one  and  a  half  inches,  and  from  kitchen-  and  pantry-sinks,  whose  outflow 
is  loaded  with  grease,  preferably  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  one  and 
a  half  inches,  with  traps  of  even  a  little  less  size.  Where  several  vessels 
lead  into  the* same  waste-pipe  these  small  diameters  may  increase  the 
tendency  to  the  emptying  of  the  traps  by  siphonage,  but  if  proper 
mechanical  traps  are  used  for  baths,  wash-bowls,  and  laundry-tubs,  and 
if  ample  flushing  appliances  are  connected  with  kitchen-  and  pantry- 
sinks,  the  temporary  removal  of  the  trapping-water  by  siphonage  may 
geneiully  be  disregarded.  It  will  seldom  happen  that  the  removal  of 
water  will  be  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  satisfactory  closing  of  the 
mechanical  valve  by  capillarity,  even  if  it  fails,  in  itself,  to  make  a 
perfectly  tight  fit. 

A  &vorite  recent  requirement  of  theoretical  sanitarians,  and  one  which 
has  perhaps  for  business  reasons  been  eagerly  accepted  by  the  plumbing 
trade,  is  what  is  called  the  '^  back  "  ventilation  of  traps ;  that  is,  tlie  car- 
lying  of  a  vent-pipe  from  every  trap  in  the  house  to  a  point  above  the 
roof.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  more  to  condemn  than  tnere  is  to  com- 
mend this  practice,  for  I  believe  that  the  more  rapid  emptying  of  traps 
by  evaporation  where  they  are  not  constantly  supplied  by  frequent  use, 
the  dangers  of  accident  to  lead  pipe,  which  is  generally  used  for  ventilat- 
ing purposes,  and  the  misapplication  of  a  large  outlay  which  might  better 
be  applied  in  other  directions,  constitute  convincing  arguments  against 
this  favorite  new  method  of  preserving  the  int^rity  of  the  water-seal. 
There  are  a  number  of  traps  which  are  closed  by  floating  balls,  or  by 
balls  bearing  upon  the  outlet,  which  seem  to  be  ouite  satisfactory  and 
efficient.  The  worst  waste-pipes,  by  far,  are  those  of  kitchen-  and  pantry- 
sinks  which  pass  a  large  amount  of  hot  grease.  This  soon  cools  suffi- 
ciently to  congeal,  and  it  attaches  itself  to  the  walls  of  the  pipe,  where  it 
does  congeal  until  tlie  bore  is  reduced  to  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  limited  water-way.  Grease-traps  of  various  forms 
liave  been  invented  with  a  view  to  retaining  this  obstructing  material. 
Afler  much  experience  with  all  of  them  that  have  been  in  general  use,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty in  question  is  to  retain  the  outflow  of  the  sink  until  a  certain  con- 
mderable  quantity  has  accumulated,  and  until  its  grease  has  entirely  con- 
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gealed^  then  to  discharge  the  whole  volume  rapidly  through  a  pi])e  of 
Hmall  calibre.  This  may  be  done  with  Carson's  grease-trap  by  throwing 
in  a  pail  of  water  to  start  a  siphon  action  when  the  vessel  has  become 
filled  to  its  overflow-point.  It  is  more  simply  accomplished  by  a  device 
of  my  own,  wherein  the  whole  outflow  is  retained  by  a  plug  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lar^  vessel  working  after  the  manner  of  the  plu^  of  a  wash-basin, 
until  it  IS  filled  to  the  level  of  the  sink,  and  then  openmg  the  outlet  for 
its  sudden  discharge. 

Good  workmanship  is  as  important  as,  if  not  indeed  more  important 
than,  good  arrangement.  It  seems  a  very  simple  proposition  to  say  that 
all  waste-pipes,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  foul  liquids  out  of  the  nouse, 
should  be  made  tight  in  material  and  in  joint.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
however,  that  leaky  joints  in  soil-pipes  and  in  drains  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Probably  there  are  few  houses,  very  few,  in  which  they  do  not 
occur.  The  soil-pipe  is  put  together  by  inserting  the  small  end  of  each 
section  into  the  bell  at  the  top  of  the  section  below  it,  practically  like 

?utting  the  outlet  of  one  funnel  into  the  larger  upper  portion  of  another, 
'here  may  be  abundant  space  for  leakage  at  every  jomt  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  house,  without  there  being  the  least  show  of  the  leak- 
age of  water.  The  foul  air  within  the  pipe  may  escape  'freely  through 
a  dozen  openings,  while  the  heavier  liquid  flow  takes  its  easiest  and  most 
direct  course  downward  from  the  point  of  one  pipe  through  the  bell  of 
the  one  below.  When  we  come  to  the  horizontal  run  of  the  soil-pipe  in 
the  basement,  if  an  imperfection  of  the  joint  occura  on  the  lower  side 
there  is  an  obvious  drip,  which  continues  at  least  until  closed  by  rust. 
Similar  imperfections  in  other  parts  of  the  joint  would  not  be  so  mani- 
fested. It  has  recently  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  safety  in 
the  construction  of  soil-pipes  short  of  that  absolute  assurance  which 
can  be  secured  only  by  an  efficient  test.  Plugging  all  the  outlets 
of  the  soil-pipe  and  filling  it  with  water,  the  slightest  leak  will  be 
exposed. 

However  defective  may  be  the  condition  of  an  iron  soil-pipe,  vertical  or 
horizontal,  it  is  perfection  itself  compared  with  the  usual  state  of  a  drain 
laid  under  the  cellar  floor;  and  here  is  a  point  where  the  least  experienced 
inspector  of  house  drainage  cannot  be  mistaken.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, at  least  in  all  work  hitherto  executed,  he  should  demand  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  drains  under  the  cellar  floor  be  removed,  that 
the  earth  which  has  been  fouled  by  the  leakage  of  its  joints  and  its  breaks 
shall  be  taken  out  to  the  clean  untainted  soil  below,  and  refilled  with 
well-rammed  pure  earth  or  with  concrete,  the  drainage  being  carried 
through  a  properly-jointed  iron  pipe  above  the  pavement,  and  preferably 
with  a  fiiU  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  to  near  the  floor  at  the  point  of 
outlet — ^in  full  sight  for  the  whole  distance.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  necessity  for  using  laundry-tubs  or  other  vessels  in  the  cellar  makes 
the  retention  of  an  underground  course  imperative.  When  retained,  the 
drain  should  be  of  heavy  cast  iron  with  most  securely  leaded  joints 
tested  under  a  head  of  several  feet.  When  found  to  be  tight  and  secure, 
it  should  not  be,  as  ordinarily  recommended,  left  in  an  open  channel 
covered  with  boards  or  flags  and  surrounded  by  a  vermin-breeding, 
unventilated  and  uninspected  space,  but  closely  and  completely  imbedd^ 
in  the  best  hydraulic  cement  mortar.     Its  careftd  testing  before  this 
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endosore  is  of  course  the  only  condition  under  which  the  work  can  1x5 
permitted. 

Tightness  of  all  waste-pipes  being  secured,  the  next  x>oint  in  order  is 
their  proper  ventilation*     A  good  deal  has  been  said,  and  little  has  been 

5 roved,  about  the  different  e^ls  on  the  human  system  of  the  gases  of 
ecomposition  which  have  been  produced  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
circulation  of  air,  and  those  produced  where  the  ventilation  and  dilution 
are  more  complete.  The  probabilities  of  the  case  are,  of  course,  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  latter  condition,  and  it  is  accepted  by  all  sanitarians  as  an 
axiom  that  all  water-ways  and  all  vessels  in  which  organic  decomposition, 
even  the  decomposition  of  adhering  slime,  takes  place,  should  be  venti- 
lated as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  nearly  all 
waste-pipes  were  tightly  closed  at  the  top,  and  were  shut  from  the  sewer 
by  a  trap  at  the  foot,  allowing  absolutely  no  communication  between  the 
outer  air  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  pipe  except  as  fresh  air  might  be 
carried  in  through  the  water-seals  of  the  traps  at  each  end.  At  about 
that  time  it  was  becoming  the  general  custom  in  the  better  class  of  work 
to  tarry  a  small  vent-pipe,  often  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  rarely  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter,  through  the  roof  of  the  house,  closing  it  at 
the  top  and  perforating  it  with  a  few  inefficient  holes.  This  bad  undoubt- 
edly the  effept  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  pipe 
caused  bv  the  filling  of  unventilated  sewers  with  tide-water  or  storm- 
water,  or  by  a  sudden  increase  of  temperature  from  the  admission  of  hot 
water.  Later,  it  was  accepted  as  a  umversal  rule,  and  it  became  a  (juite 
general  practice,  to  carry  tne  soil-pipe  above  the  roof  with  its  full  diam- 
eter, providing  its  summit  with  some  form  of  ventilating  cowl.  All 
this  constituted  not  ventilation,  but  venting.  Beal  ventilation  was 
introduced  only  with  the  very  recent  improvement 'of  admitting  fresh 
air  at  the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  circulation  from 
one  end  to  the  other — a  circulation  sufficient  to  produce,  by  the  diffiision 
of  gases,  a  very  fair  ventilation  of  lateral  waste-pipes  of  moderate 
leoffth.  It  is  now  oomin?  to  be  understood  that  ventilatine  cowls,  of 
wQever  form,  are  an  obeLction  to  the  movement  of  air  in  the  absence 
of  wind,  and  that,  as  what  is  needed  is  never  a  vigorous  current,  but 
always  a  living  one,  these  cowls  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  We  have 
learned,  too,  that  the  most  efficient  means  for  increasing  the  flow  of  air 
through  the  top  is  to  increase  its  diameter  at  the  top,  enlarging  the  high- 
est length  of  a  four-inch  pipe,  for  example,  to  a  diameter  of  six  inches. 
With  ihia  arrangement,  and  with  a  foot-ventilation  four  inches  in  diameter 
opening  at  a  point  where  it  can  never  be  obstructed  by  rubbish  or  by  snow, 
there  will  be  secured  a  condition  perhaps  more  efficient  in  improving  the 
condition  of  an  imperfectly  drained  house  than  any  other  one  thing  that 
may  be  done. 

I  have  sketched  above,  in  a  very  hurried  manner,  the  main  outline  of 
a  system  of  house-drainage  which  may  be  accepted  or  which  may  be 
reooDunended  by  a  physician  with  confidence  of  securing  a  good  result. 
To  go  more  into  detail  in  technical  matters  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
paper  of  this  character.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  it  is 
unportant  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is  recognized  in  our 
houses  as  sewer  gas  is  in  far  greater  degree  the  product  of  decompo- 
sition taking  place  within  the  house-drains  themselves  than  the  pnxluct 
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of  decomposition  in  the  distant  sewer  forced  into  the  house  through  its 
connecting  drain.  It  is  emphatically  a  case  of  the  beam  in  our  own  evQ 
as  compared  with  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  our  neighbor.  It  is  a  rule 
which  has  exceptions^  but  they  are  few,  that  the  contained  air  of  the 
house-pipes  is  rar  worse  than  the  contained  air  of  the  sewer ;  and  the 
conviction  is  growing  that  the  use  of  a  trap  to  the  main  drain  between 
the  house  and  the  public  sewer  is  more  often  objectionable  than  advan- 
tageous. Such  a  trap  always  tends  to  check  the  flow  of  the  drain  and  to 
induce  deposits  whose  decomposition  is  objectionable.  Wherever  the 
abandonment  of  the  trap  is  an3rthin^  like  universal  the  considerable  ven- 
tilation of  the  sewer  thereby  secured  biings  its  atmosphere  to  a  condition 
which  makes  it  not  objectionable,  and  generally  useful,  as  a  source  of 
movement  in  the  air  of  the  interior  drain-  ana  soil-pipe. 

(a)  Public  sewers  are  more  or  less  good  or  bad  entirely  according  to 
their  character  and  condition.  As  a  rule,  a  well-flushed  sewer  which  is 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  removal  of  foul  waste,  built  on  what 
is  called  the  separate  system,  and  automatically  flushed  at  least  daily, 
may  be  considei>ed  to  be,  if  well  laid  and  tightly  jointed,  absolutely  safe. 
A  public  sewer  of  large  size  and  of  irregular  construction,  receiving  not 
only  household  wastes,  but  the  wash  of  streets  as  well,  may  be  r^arded 
at  least  as  an  object  of  grave  suspicion.  These  general  statements  may 
be  so  far  qualified  by  the  character  of  the  sewers  of  each  class  as  to  run 
very  nearly  together ;  that  is  to  say,  separate  sewers,  with  leaky  joints, 
irregular  grades,  defective  alignment,  insufficient  flusiiing,  and  inadequate 
restriction  as  to  the  matters  tney  are  to  receive,  will  be  an  intolerable  and 
dangerous  nuisance ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  brick  sewer  built  in  the 
best  manner  and  of  the  best  material,  with  sufficient  &11  and  sufllcient 
supply  to  maintain  itself  in  a  cleanly  condition,  is  free  from  the  serious 
drawbacks  which  usually  attach  to  sewers  of  this  class. 

With  sewerage  as  with  house-drainage  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt 
here  to  give  anything  like  detailed  directions  for  inspection  and  for 
refoimation.  It  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  this  one  broad  and  gen- 
eral rule :  Every  sewer  or  drain  having  for  its  object  the  removju  of 
putrescible  organic  matters  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
condition  of  practically  absolute  cleanliness,  without,  as  in  the  case  of 
storm-water  sewers,  waiting  for  the  flushing  eflect  of  storms,  which  often 
come  only  at  long  intervals,  during  which  the  worst  condition  of  decom- 
position may  be  established.  Whether  the  sewer  be  intended  for  drainage 
only  or  for  both  drainage-  and  storm-water,  if  it  contains  at  any  time 
deposits  of  any  kind,  it  is  defective — ^more  or  less  so,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  accumulation. 

Although  it  should  be  rigidly  insisted  upon  in  every  case  that  the 
sewer  should  maintain  itself  fi:ee  from  deposits,  there  will  still  be,  una- 
voidably, a  certain  amount  of  foul  gas  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  matters  coating  its  walls,  and  in  onier  to  dilute  and  to  remove  this, 
and  perhaps  in  order  to  modify  their  original  character,  the  most 
thorough  ventilation  is  necessary. 

Any  sewer  or  other  drain  which  at  any  time  gives  forth  the  odor  of 
putrid  decomposition  is  in  bad  condition  and  should  be  at  once  rendered 
inofiensive.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  I  have 
met  no  conditions  in  towns  of  any  size  where  absolute  self-cleansing  may 
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not  be  secured.  It  is  worth  while^  however^  to  repeat  here  the  state- 
ment made  above,  that  sewer  gas,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  serious  factor  in 
oounection  with  the  drainage  of  houses,  is  the  product  of  the  interior 
pipes  of  the  house  much  more  fi^uently  than  of  the  public  sewer  in  the 
street. 

(6^  The  disposal  of  liquid  wastes  by  irrigation,  so  far  as  this  method  is 
applied  to  the  outflow  of  public  sewers,  is  not  of  especial  interest  here, 
but  an  important  modification  has  been  made  of  the  system  of  irrigation 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  considering  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  isolated  country-houses,  of  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.,  and  of  nouses 
in  towns  about  which  there  is  a  small  amount  of  available  land.  The 
process  which  has  been  found  best  suited  to  the  purpose  is  the  invention 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule,  the  inventor  of  the  earth-closet.  He  found 
it  a  serious  drawback  to  the  dry-earth  system  tliat  it  was  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  the  liquid  wastes  of  the  house.  He  devised  a  method  of 
conducting  the  liquia  into  very  shallow  drains  made  with  open-jointed 
agricultural  drain-tiles,  so  porous  in  their  character  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
carried  by  them  to  escape  at  the  joints  into  the  soil,  and  thus  get  the 
benefit  oi  its  purifying  qualities  without  the  unsightly  and  often  onensive 
process  of  allowing  the  hquid  to  flow  over  the  surface.  The  first  use  made 
of  this  system  was  about  1866.  Since  that  time  its  use  has  extended  very 
considerably  both  here  and  in  England,  and  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  its  details,  so  that  it  may  now  be  accepted  as  entirely 
satisfiustory. 

The  process  in  its  best  development,  as  applied  to  the  drainage  of  single 
houses,  may  be  thus  described,  many  of  the  appliances  used  being  tne 
subject  of  patents :  The  outflow  from  the  house  is  delivered  into  a  settling- 
basin  or  grease-trap  of  sufficient  size  to  still  the  flow,  to  cause  solids  to 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  grease  and  other  light  matters  to  float  at  the  top. 
The  outlet  from  this  basin  is  through  a  pipe  having  its  inlet  at  some  dis- 
tance below  its  overflow-point ;  that  is,  at  the  level  of  the  comparatively 
clarified  liquid,  below  the  grease  and  above  the  sediment.     The  outflow 
passes  into  another  vessel  known  as  a  flush-tank,  where  it  accumulates 
until  it  reaches  the  summit  of  a  self-acting  siphon.     This  height  being 
reached,  any  considerable  addition  to  the  flow  sets  the  siphon  in  action, 
and  the  whole  contents  of  the  flush-tank  are  discharged  with  rapidity 
into  the  drain  beyond.     The  disohar^  completed,  air  i^  automadcally 
admitted  to  the  siphon,  and  no  further  flow  can  take  place  until  the 
flush-tank  has  agam  been  fllled.     The  drain,  of  iron  or  vitrified  pipes 
tightly  joined,  is  continued  to  the  edge  of  the  ground  prepared  for  puri- 
fication.    It  here  delivers  into  a  series  of  open-jointed  agricultural  tiles, 
laid  with  their  bottoms  not  more  than  ten  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.     The  total  length  of  these  tile-drains  is  regulated  according  to 
the  discharging  capacity  of  the  flush-tank,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming 
entirely  filled  at  each  discharge.     Within  a  short  time  afler  the  flow  has 
oeased  the  liquid  has  all  left  the  pipes  and  entered  the  soil,  its  impurities 
being  retained  and  its  filtered  ^ater  settling  ^way  into  the  porous  or 
artificially  drained  ground  below.     During  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
(Jiarges  of  the  flush-tank,  a  day  or  more,  the  process  of  purification  (oxi- 
da^on)  of  the  retained  impurities  goes  on  in  the  soil,  and  its  thorough 
aeration  prepares  it  to  purify  the  next  discharge.     This  method  of  dis- 
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posal  is  now  employed  in  connection  with  hundreds  of  houses^  and  its 
use^  which  has  in  some  cases  continued  for  a  dozen  years^  is  constantly 
increasing.  Its  application  implies  a  certain  amount  of  fidl,  but  this 
amount  need  not  be  great.  The  discharging  height  of  the  tank  need  not 
be  more  than  twelve  inches.  The  main  outlet  need  not  fall  more  rapidly 
than  at  the  rate  of  1  to  300,  and  the  absorption-drains  ought  not  to  fall 
more  rapidly  than  at  the  rate  of  1  to  600.  If  the  tank  can  be  built  on 
the  top  of  the  ground,  an  average  surface  fell  of  1  to  400  can  usually  be 
made  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Where  waste  matters  are  to  be 
removed  from  cellars  and  basements  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  a 
greater  fall  is  necessary,  or  the  wastes  which  are  there  collected  must  be 
thrown  to  the  tank  by  pumping  or  otherwise. 

Where  there  is  a  bit  of  grass-land  a  little  removed  from  the  house 
(and  from  sight),  it  answers  a  perfectly  satis&ctory  purpose  to  dispense 
with  the  absorption-drains  and  to  deliver  the  main  outlet  directly  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eifect  in  both  cases  is  entirely  different 
from  what  it  would  be  were  the  flow  of  the  drains  not  regulated  by  the 
use  of  the  flush-tank.  The  moment  we  have  a  constant  slight  discharge, 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  into  the  absorption-drains,  we 
establish  a  condition  of  constant  saturation  which  leads  to  the  over-foiding 
of  a  small  area,  which  is  rarely  if  ever  purified  by  aeration.  For  an 
intermittent  discharge  some  form  of  flush-tank  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
It  is  often  found  in  practice,  where  the  flow  from  the  house  is  consider- 
able, that  the  discharge  of  the  house-drains  into  the  settling-basin  pro- 
duces such  an  agitation  of  its  contents  as  to  set  in  motion  and  to  carry 
into  the  flush-tank  bits  of  paper  partly  macerated,  grease,  etc.  This  has 
been  met  by  a  recent  improvement,  which  consists  in  building  a  transverse 
wall  in  the  settling-basin,  which  checks  the  current  from  the  house-drain 
and  causes  the  flow  from  the  house  side  of  the  wall  to  pass  over  its  top 
in  a  thin  small  current  which  does  not  materially  agitate  the  contents  oi 
that  part  of  the  basin  from  which  the  outflow  pipe  is  fed. 

(c)  The  cesspool  is  still  the  chief  reliance  of  the  world  at  large.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  in  its  favor  save  what  may  be  based  on  the 
old  adage  that  "what  is  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind."  There  is 
everything  to  be  said  in  its  condemnation,  whether  we  regard  its  contents 
as  a  great  mass  of  putrefying  and  infecting  filth,  as  the  source  of  oozinga 
which  travel  through  crevices  of  rocks,  through  layers  of  gravel,  through 
seams  in  clay,  or  through  lighter  soUs  into  and  under  cellars  and  into 
drinking-water  wells  and  defectively  constructed  cisterns,  or  as  an  ever- 
active  gas-retort  supplying  the  pipes  of  the  house  with  the  foulest  prod- 
ucts of  putrefaction.  It  is  in  all  respects  and  under  all  circumstances  a 
curse,  unless  placed  far  away  from  the  possibility  of  tainting  the  air  we 
breathe  or  the  soil  over  which  we  live,  or  from  which  we  or  others  take 
our  drinking-water,  and  even  then  it  had  better  be  abandoned. 

The  simple  drainage  of  the  soil  involves  a  question  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. If  the  ground  under  the  house  or  about  it  is  at  any  time,  unless 
perhaps  immediately  after  heavy  rains,  Unrated  with  moisture,  we  have 
to  apprehend  a  condition  of  insalubrity  more  or  less  serious  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  saturation  and  the  degree  of  foulness  with  which  this  is 
associated.  The  drainage  requirements  of  land  outside  of  the  house  are 
less  easily  determined,  but  it  requires  nothing  more  than  a  casual  examin- 
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atioD  of  the  cellar  in  ordinarily  wet  weather  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  improvement  of  its  soil-water  drainage  is  necessary.  If  it  is  at  such 
times  wet^  or  even  persistently  damp,  thorough  drainage  is  demanded ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  should  oe  secured  by  some  process 
which  can  under  no  circumstances  bring  the  air  of  the  cellar  into  commu- 
nication with  the  air  of  a  sewer  or  foul  drain. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  in  the  foregoing  remarks  from  invading 
the  province  of  the  physician  or  the  phvsiologist  by  discussing  th^  influ- 
ence of  bad  drainage  on  the  health  oi  those  living  subject  to  it.  It  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  physicians  who  care  enough  about  the  subject  to 
mte4t  themselves  in  ^investigating  the  condition  of  local  or  ^leral 
dndnage  have  convictions  concerning  it  which  could  not  be  strengthened 
by  the  opinion  of  one  belonging  to  another  profession.  The  assumption 
i«t  also  confidently  made  that  no  intelligent  medical  man  will  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  accept  the  dictum  that  the  site  of  the  house  must  be  dry,  and 
that  it  and  its  neighborhood  must  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  influence 
of  foul  oiganic  decomposition. 
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SIMPLE  CONTmUED  FEVER. 

By  JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON,  M.  D. 


Definition. — ^A  oontinued,  non-contagious  fever,  varying  in  duration 
firom  one  to  twelve  days,  and  in  temperate  dimates  almost  invariably  end- 
ing in  recovery.  It  may  arise  from  any  non-specific  cause  capable  of 
producing  a  temporary  derangement  of  one  or  more  of  the  important 
mnctioDs  of  the  body,  is  generally  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
oontinued  fevers  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  these 
diseases,  and  presents  in  fatal  cases  no  specific  lesions. 

Synonyms. — Synocha,  vel  Synochus  Simplex,  Febricula,  Ephemera  or 
Ephemeral  Fever,  Irritative  Fever,  Ardent  Continued  Fever,  Sun  Fever. 

History. — Much  difference  of  opinion  continues  to  prevail,  even  at  the 
present  time,  in  r^ard  to  the  existence  of  a  simple  continued  fever,  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  occurs  independently  of  local  inflammations  or  trau- 
matic causes,  and,  on  the  other,  is  distinct  from  typhoid,  typhus,  and 
relapsing  fevers ;  many  observers  contending  that  the  condition  to  which 
this  name  is  given  is  only  a  mild  or  modified  form  of  one  or  other  of  the 
graver  varieties  of  oontinued  fever,  from  which  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  absent.  Prominently  among  modem  writers.  Dr.  Tweedic^ 
has  taken  this  view  of  the  subject,  for,  after  reviewing  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  recognition  of  simple  continued  fever  as  a  distinct 
disease,  he  asserts  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  us  in 
encumbering  our  nosology  with  a  doubtful  novelty.  If,  however,  there 
is  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  right  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  diseases,  there  is 
certainly  no  good  reason  for  characterizing  it  as  a  novelty,  since  it  has 
been  referred  to,  according  to  Murchison,^  by  many  authors  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  present  day,  who  not  only  separate  it 
from  the  graver  forms  of  fever,  and  give  a  very  accurate  description  of 
its  symptoms,  but  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  causes 
whi(jh  give  rise  to  it,  and  to  have  had  very  correct  notions  as  to  its  proper 
management.  Thus,  Riverius'  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  two  forms 
of  simple  fever — ^the  ephemeral,  which  lasts,  as  its  names  implies,  only  a 
single  day,  and  the  Synochus  Simplex,  arising  from  the  same  causes,  out 
in  which  the  fever  continues  for  from  four  to  seven  days.  Strother*  and 
BalP  also  allude  to  this  fever  in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind 
but  that  they  distinguished  it  clearly  from  other  forms  of  continued  fever. 

*  LedurtM  on  the  Oonlintted  Fevers, 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Coniwued  Fetiers  of  Oreai  Brilainj  London,  1873. 
'  TKe  Pmetiee  of  Physick,  being  ekUfiy  a  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Lasarus  RivervuM^ 
LondoD,  1678. 

*  A  OiHad  Esaaiy  on  Feeer,  1718.  *  A  Treatise  on  Fevers,  London,  1768. 
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Among  more  recent  writers  who  have  made  this  distinction  may  be  men- 
tioned Lyons/  Jenner,"  G.  B.  Wood,*  Flint,*  Murchison,*  and  J.  C. 
Wilson.'  Indeed,  the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
those  who  claim  for  it  a  recognition  as  a  distinct  and  separate  disease. 

Unquestionably,  many  cases  which  have  been  classed  under  the  head  of 
simple  continued  fever,  are  really  mild  or  abortive  cases  of  typhoid  or 
typhus  fever,  in  which,  in  consequence  of  partial  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  these  diseases  have  not  been 
developed.  Such  cases  are  seen  in  numbers  during  epidemics  of  these 
diseases.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  this  source  of  error,  there 
yet  remain  many  cases  which  cannot  be  thus  explained.  Moreover,  the 
disease  occurs  at  times  when  no  such  epidemics  exist.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  safely  assumed  that  there  is  such  a  fever,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
must  be  accorded  full  recognition. 

Causes. — ^Any  non-specific  cause  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  pro- 
found derangement  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
body  may  give  rise  to  simple  continued  fever.  It  may  follow,  therefore, 
upon  excesses  of  the  table,  extreme  mental  or  bodily  Mitigue,  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  great  heat  or  cold,  or  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  secretion*  One  of  its  most  frequent  causes  is  over-exer- 
tion in  warm  weather.  James  C  Wilson  has  called  attention  to  its 
frequent  occurrence  as  a  consequence  of  the  combined  influence  of  the 
excitement,  the  physical  exhaustion,  and  the  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  mid-day  sun  which  are  attendant  upon  surf-bathing.  It  is  often 
due  in  young  children  to  the  irritation  involved  in  the  process  of  teething 
or  to  that  caused  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Wood  taught  that  it  might  also  sometimes  occur  during  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  diseases  as  an  effect  of  the  epidemic  influence  in  those  who 
were  partially  protected  by  a  previous  attack  of  the  disease,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  cases  arising  under  these  circum- 
stances are  either  mild  cases  of  the  prevalent  disease  or  else  are  attribu- 
table to  fatigue  from  nursing  or  to  over-anxiety.  The  disease  is  more 
common  in  the  young  than  in  the  old,  and  in  children  than  in  adults — 
probably  from  the  greater  impressionability  of  the  nervous  systems  of 
the  latter. 

The  causes  of  the  ardent  continued  fever  of  the  tropics,  which  is 
usually  recognized  as  a  form  of  simple  continued  fever,  do  not  differ 
materially,  except  in  degree,  from  those  of  the  simpler  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  exposure  to  the  direct  »ays  of  the  sun  would  seem  to  be 
especially  prone  to  give  rise  to  the  disease  in  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  the  heat  of  a  tropical  climate.  Robust  young  Europeans  lately  arrived 
in  a  warm  country  are,  it  is  said,  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  it.'  It  is 
most  common  in  those  parts  of  India  which  do  not  experience  much  of 
the  benefit  of  the  monsoon  rains,  and  whose  hot  season  is  not  tempered 
by  r^ular  breezes  from  the  sea.     It  is  hence  more  frequently  met  with 

*  A  Treatise  on  Fever,  London,  1861.  '  Medical  Times^  March  22,  1861. 
'  A  TrecUiae  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  Philadelphia,  1855. 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  PhUadelphia,  1868. 

*  Ibid.  •  A  Treatise  on  the  Continued  Fetm-a,  New  York,  1881. 

'  Morehead,  CUnical  Researches  on  Diseases  in  India,  London,  1856 ;  also  Twining,  CVtn* 
ical  lUustralions  of  the  More  Important  DiseoMS  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1835. 
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in  inland  districts  in  which  the  temperatare  is  high,  but  in  which  malaria- 
generating  conditions  are  absent. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Simple  continued  fever  occurs  in  this  country 
only  as  a  sporadic  disease,  and  almost  invariably  ends  in  recovery ;  in 
tropical  dimates,  however,  it  may  prevail  epidemically,  and  sometimes 
presents  symptoms  of  a  very  grave  character.  In  its  mildest  form  it  not 
infrequently  runs  its  course  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  rarely  prolonged  much 
beyond  twenty-four,  and  is  hence  called  ephemera.  It  then  usually  begins 
somewhat  abruptly  with  a  chill,  but  in  a  few  instances  this  is  preceded  by 
feelings  of  languor  and  weariness.  Febrile  reaction  is  soon  established, 
and  is  generally  well  marked ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  full,  the  tempera- 
ture rises  rapidly,  and  the  face  is  flushed.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a 
whitish  fur,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored,  ana  the  bowels  are  con- 
stipated. Other  symptoms  are  excessive  thirst,  headache,  restlessness,  and 
sleeplessness,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  somnolence.  Vomiting 
is  not  common  except  in  those  cases  which  follow  upon  an  error  of  diet, 
bat  there  is  generally  some  nausea  and  anorexia.  Muscular  pains  are 
also  occasionally  present,  and  may  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  distress. 
The  eubsidenee  oi  these  symptoms  is  often  quite  as  abrupt  as  their  onset, 
the  crisis  being  frequently  marked  by  a  copious  perspiration. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  fever  is  more  prolonged,  and  the  symp- 
toms, although  not  differing  in  kind,  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  than  those 
above  detail^.  The  pulse  is  often  full,  hard,  and  bounding ;  the  head- 
ache throbbing  or  darting  in  character ;  the  tendency  to  somnolence  in- 
creases, or  gives  place  to  delirium;  and  the  pyrexia  is  more  marked. 
Frequently  an  eruption  of  herpes  is  observed  upon  the  lips  and  upon 
other  parts  of  the  lace,  from  which  circumstance  the  disease  is  sometimes 
called  herpetic  fever.  Davasse  *  also  observed  in  a  few  cases  pale  bluish 
spots,  not  elevated  above  the  surface  and  not  disappearing  under  pressure, 
which  are  identical  with  the  tiches  bleufttres  sometimes  seen  in  typhoid 
fever  and  other  diseases,  and  therefore  have  no  diagnostic  value.  In  this 
form  the  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  defervescence  is  usually  less  rapid  than  the  rise  in  temperature,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  free  perspiration,  diarrhoea,  a  copious  deposit 
of  urates  in  the  urine,  or  less  frequently  by  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus 
or  rectum,*  or  from  the  nose,  mouth,  or  urethra.  This  constitutes  the 
^ocha  or  inflammatory  fever  of  the  older  writers.  In  children  in  whom 
uiere  is  no  reason  to  suspect  malarial  poisoning  the  disease  sometimes 
assumes  a  remittent  form,  and  then  constitutes  a  variety  of  the  infantile 
remittent  fever  of  authors — a  name,  however,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, has  been  made  to  include  a  great  many  distinct  diseases.^ 

When  die  disease  occurs  in  individuals  who  are  broken  down  in  health 
fipom  any  cause  ^ — as,  for  instance,  previous  illness,  deficient  food,  long- 
oontmued  anxiety,  or  great  fatigue — it  not  infrequently  presents  symp- 
toms of  an  asthenic  character.  The  febrile  reaction  is  then  less  intense, 
and  the  pulse  feebler  and  more  frequent,  than  in  the  variety  just  described. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  in  this  form  is  also  generally  longer.  Mur- 
chison  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  simple  asthenic  fever. 

Under  the  name  of  ardent  continued  fever,  Indian  medical  writers  have 
described  a  variety  of  the  disease  which  is  fi:>squently  met  with  in  tropical 

^  Quoted  hj  MurchuKm.  '  Murchison.  '  Lyons.  *  Wood, 
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countries^  and  which  is  usually  much  more  severe  than  the  varieties  already 
referred  to.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  presented  by  these,  Morehead  ^ 
says  that  there  is  often  intolerance  oi  light  and  sound,  contracted  and  sub- 
quontly  dilated  pupils,  ringing  noises  in  the  ears,  anxious  respiration, 
pains  in  <the  limbs  and  loins,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  at  the  epigastrium. 
The  bowels  are  sometimes  confined ;  at  others  vitiated  bilious  discharges 
take  place.  The  tongue  is  white,  often  with  florid  edges,  and  the  nruie 
scanty  and  high-colored.  At  the  end  of  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours 
the  febrile  phenomena  may  subside,  the  skin  become  cold,  and  death  take 
place  from  exhaustion  and  sudden  collapse.  In  some  cases  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disturbance  are  greater  in  degree,  and  in  these  coma  may  soon 
supervene  upon  delirium.  Convulsions,  epileptiform  in  character,  with 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters  and  suppression  of  urine,  also  frequently 
occur,  and  occasionally  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms 
of  gastritis  are  more  prominent,  or  jaundice  may  appear  and  aggravate 
the  disease. 

Symptoms  closely  resembling  those  just  described  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  this  country  in  patients  who  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  but  who  have  escaped*  a  sunstroke. 
Indeed,  a  few  writers  have  been  so  much  impressed  with  the  general 
resemblance  which  this  latter  condition  bears  to  the  fevers  that  they  have 
insisted  upon  including  it  in  this  group,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of 
thermic  or  heat  fever.  This  view  of  the  pathology  of  sunstroke  has, 
however,  never  been  generally  accepted. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  all  its  fonns 
is  the  rapid  rise  of  temperature/  which  may  in  ephemera  be  as  great  as 
from  four  to  seven  degrees  in  the  course  oi  a  few  hours,  and  which  may 
be  followed  in  a  few  hours  more  by  an  eaually  abrupt  defervescence. 
When  the  fever  is  more  prolonged,  aldiough  the  temperature  rises  rapidly, 
it  may  not  attain  its  greatest  elevation  for  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  afler 
the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  its  fall  will  be  more  gradual  than  in  the 
preceding  variety.  Unfortunately,  thei'e  are  no  reliable  thermometric 
records  of  ardent  continued  fever.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  high- 
colored  during  the  height  of  the  fever,  especially  in  the  severer  forms  of 
the  disease.  Its  specific  gravity  is  high,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount 
of  solids,  especially  of  urea.  With  the  fell  of  the  temperature  it  rapidly 
increases  in  quantity,  and  is  very  apt  to  let  fall  a  copious  lateritious  sedi- 
ment on  cooling.  According  to  Parkes,*  who  closely  observed  six  cases 
with  the  view  of  determining  this  question,  albuminuria  does  not  occur 
at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  Convalescence  is  usually  rapid,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  sequelae. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  those  cases  of  simple  continued  fever  in 
which  the  connection  between  the  disease  and  some  one  of  the  conditions 
which  have  been  referred  to  above  as  capable  of  exciting  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly made  out,  presents  little  difficulty.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
when  this  relationship  is  not  apparent.  Indeed,  the  symptoms  of  tho 
disease  so  closely  resemble  those  of  an  abortive  or  mild  attack  of  typhoid 
or  typhus  fever,  in  which  the  characteristic  eruption  is  wanting,  that  the 

^  Clinical  JU^ewehes  on  Disease  in  India,  London,  1856.     See  also  ''  Croonian  LectoreB," 
by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  April  29. 1882. 
'  The  CbmposUion  of  the  Urines  by  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  London,  1860. 
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EhyaiciaQ  may  sometimes  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
e  has  been  called  upon  to  treat,  even  after  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
This  difficulty  will  oi  course  be  especially  likely  to  present  itself  during 
the  epidemic  prevalence  of  these  diseases.  Simple  continued  fever  may, 
however,  generally  be  distinguished  from  either  of  the  latter  by  the  much 
greater  severity  of  its  initial  symptoms,  and  particularly  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  temperature — a  rise  of  from  four  to  seven  degrees  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours — ^which  does  not  take  place  in  these  fevers,  but  which,  it 
most  be  remembered,  may  occur  in  erysipelas,  measles,  pneumonia,  and 
some  other  diseases.  The  absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption,  although 
it  would  not  render  it  certain,  would  be  in  favor  of  the  diagnosis  of 
simple  continued  fever,  as  would  also  the  absence  of  diarrhoea  in  cases 
in  which  there  was  difficulty  in  deciding  between  this  disease  and  typhoid 
fever.  On  the  other  hand,  Murchison  regards  the  presence  of  an  herpetic 
eruption  on  the  lips  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  simple  continued  fever ; 
but  in  this  country  such  an  eruption  is  not  an  infrequent  attendant  upon 
fevers  of  malarial  origin,  and  many  observers  attach  great  importance  to 
it  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases. 

Simple  continued  fever  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  relapsing  fever, 
except  during  epidemics  of  the  latter  disease.  It  may  be  discriminated 
from  relapsing  fever,  the  first  paroxysm  of  which  it  closely  resembles, 
by  the  absence  of  severe  articular  pains,  of  tenderness  in  the  epigastric 
zone,  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  of  jaundice.  It  may 
be  mistaken  for  tubercular  meningitis,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  more  than  usually  prominent,  or  in  which  a 
hereditary  pr^isposition  to  tuberculosis  exists ;  out  its  true  nature  may 
generally  be  recognized  by  its  more  abrupt  commencement,  and  by  the 
abeenoe  of  the  constant  vomiting,  screaming  fits,  strabismus,  and  paral- 
ysis 60  characteristic  of  the  latter  disease. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a  local  inflammation  or  a  traumatic 
cause  may  give  rise  to  symptoms  simulating  those  of  simple  continued 
fever,  and  that  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  must  be  uncertain  until  these 
conditions  have  been  positively  ascertained  to  be  absent,  or,  if  present, 
until  they  have  been  proved  to  be  complications,  and  not  the  causes  of 
the  disease. 

PB0GN06IS. — ^The  prognosis  of  this  disease,  as  it  is  met  with  in  this 
country,  is  favorable.  Indeed,  when  uncomplicated  it  may  be  said  to 
end  invariably  in  recovery,  except  in  the  aged  and  feeble,  in  whom,  when 
it  occurs  during  the  great  heat  of  the  summer  season,  it  is  apt  to  assume 
the  asthenic  form,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  grave  cha- 
racter. The  ardent  continued  fever  of  the  tropics,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  infrequently  terminates  fatally,  or  may  leave  the  suflerer  from  it  a 
chronic  invalid  for  life,  which  is  frequently  shortened  by  obscure  cerebral 
or  meningeal  changes,  which  give  rise  to  irritability,  impaired  memory, 
epilepsy,  headache,  mania,  partial  or  complete  paraplegia,  or  blind- 
ness.^ 

Anatomical.  Lesions. — ^Death  so  rarely  occurs  in  this  latitude  from 
simple  continued  fever  that  the  opportunities  for  making  post-mortem 
examinations  do  not  often  occur.  There  are,  however,  a  sufficient 
nomber  of  such  examinations  on  record  to  show  that  the  disease  gives 

*  Sir  Jowph  Fayrer,  K.  C.  8. 1.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Brii,  Med.  Jour,,  April  29,  1881,  p.  607. 
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rise  to  no  specific  lesions.  According  to  Murchison  and  Martin/  inspec- 
tion in  fatal  cases  of  ardent  continued  fever  usually  reveals  the  presence 
of  great  congestion  of  all  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain  and  pia  mater^  of  an  increased  amount  of  intracranial  fluid^  and 
occasionally  of  an  efiusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  more  rarely 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Treatment. — In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  little  or  no  treatmeuu 
is  required — ^a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been  recognized  and  acted  upon 
long  ago,  since  Strother  remarks  that  the  cure  of  it  is  so  easy  that  phy- 
sicians are  seldom  consulted  about  such  patients.  An  emetic  when  tne 
attack  has  been  caused  by  excesses  of  the  table,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  a  purgative  when 
constipation  exists,  and  cooling  drinks,  the  effervescing  draught  or  some 
other  saline  diaphoretic,  are  usually  the  only  remedies  that  are  called  for. 
In  cases  in  which  the  febrile  action  is  more  intense  iand  prolonged,  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  these  remedies  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  heat  of  the  skin  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  by  sponging  with 
cold  water  and  by  the  administration  of  digitalis  and  aconite.  The  head- 
ache which  is  often  a  distressing  symptom  may  usually  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  evaporating  lotions,  and  restlessness  quieted  by  the  bro- 
mides. Subsequently,  quinia  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  patient 
should  be  restricted  to  liquid  diet  during  the  continuance  of  fever. 

In  the  asthenic  form  quinia  and  the  mineral  acids,  nutritious  food,  and 
very  frequently  alcoholic  stimulants,  must  be  given  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  ardent  continued  fever  of  the  tropics  the  cold 
affusion  or  the  cold  bath,  with  quinia,  would  appear  to  be  indicated,  but 
Morehead  and  other  Indian  physicians  advise  the  use  of  evacuants  with 
copious  and  repeated  venesections,  cupping,  and  leeches,  aided  by  tartar 
emetic,  till  all  local  determination  and  the  chief  urgent  symptoms  are 
removed;  and  Murchison  expresses  the  belief,  founded  on  his  own 
observations,  that  life  is  often  sacrificed  by  adopting  less  active 
measures. 

^  The  Influence  of  Tropieal  Climates  on  European  OonaUiutiona,  by  James  Banald  Martin^ 
F.B.S.,  LoDdon.  1856. 
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Defdotion. — An  endemic  infectious  fever,  usually  lasting  between  three 
and  four  weeks,  and  associated  with  constant  lesions  of  the  solitary  and 
agminate  glandb  of  the  ileum,  and  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
mesenteric  glands.  Its  invasion  is  usually  gradual  and  often  insidious. 
Sometimes  the  only  symptoms  present  in  the  beginning  are  a  feeling  of 
la^tude,  some  gastric  derangement,  and  a  slight  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture ;  at  others  tnere  are  slight  rigors  or  chilly  sensations,  headache,  epis- 
taxis,  diarrhoea,  and  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  principal  symptoms  of 
the  fully-formed  disease  are  a  febrile  movement  possessing  certain  charac- 
ters, headache  passing  into  delirium  and  stupor,  diarrhoea  associated  with 
ochrey-yellow  stools,  tympanites,  pain  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  a  red  and  furred  tongue,  which  later  often  becomes  dry,  brown,  and 
fissured ;  a  frequent  pulse ;  an  eruption  of  rose-colored  spots,  occurring 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  sl&htly  elevated  above  the  surface,  dis- 
appearing under  pressure,  and  oommg  out  in  successive  crops,  each  spot 
lasting  aBout  three  days ;  prostration  not  marked  in  the  beginning,  but 
rapidly  increasing ;  and  occasionally  deafness,  sweats,  and  intestinal 
hemorrhages.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  convalescence  is  usually 
tedious,  and  may  sometimes  be  protracted  by  the  occurrence  of  one  or 
more  relapses. 

SyyoNYMB. — ^The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  names  which 
have  been  given  to  the  disease  at  different  times.  Most  of  them  have 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  only  three  or  four  of  them  are  at  present 
mineral  use:  Febris  Mesenterica,  1696;  Slow  Nervous  Fever,  1735; 
Feliricula  or  Little  Fever,  1740;  Typhus  Nervosus,  1760;  Miliary 
Fever,  1760;  Typhus  Mitior,  1769;  Synochus,  1769 ;  Common  Con- 
tinued Fever,  1816;  Gastro-Enterite,  1816;  Entero-Mesenteric  Fever, 
1H20;  Abdominal  and  Darm  Typhus,  1820;  Typhus  Fever  of  New 
England,  1824;  Dothienterie,  1826;  Enterite-foUiculeuse,  1835;  Infan- 
tile Remittent  Fever,  1836  ;  Entente  Septic6mique,  1841 ;  Mucous  Fever, 
1M4;  Enteric  Fever,  1846;  Intestinal  Fever,  1856;  Ileo-Typhus,  1857; 
Pythogenic  Fever,  1858 ;  Mountain  Fever,  1870. 

Nake. — It  has  been  objected  to  the  name  "typhoid  fever"  as  a  desig- 
nation for  this  disease  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  among  the  laity  the 
mistaken  impression  that  typhoid  fever  is  only  a  modified  typhus 
fever,  and  also  that  the  word  typhoid  has  been  generally  applied  to  a 
<X)ndition  of  system  which  is  conmion  to  a  great  many  different  diseases, 
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and  which  is  not  of  necessity  present  in  this.  In  spite  of  these  objections, 
and  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  not  without  force,  I  prefer 
to  retain  the  name  typhoid  fever,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  1st.  It 
was  the  name  given  to  the  disease  by  Louis,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
full  and  accurate  description  of  it.  2d.  It  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
best  known  to  the  profession,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  3d. 
No  other  name  has  been  proposed  for  it  which  is  not  quite  as  much 
open  to  criticism.  Thus  the  term  enteric  fever,  originally  suggested 
by  the  late  George  B.  Wood,  and  adopted  by  the  London  Coll^  of 
Physicians  in  its  Nomenclature  of  Diseases^  is  objectionable  because  it 
brings  into  undue  prominence  the  intestinal  lesions  arid  implies  that  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  fever.  The  same  objection  may  be  urged  against 
the  name  "intestinal  fever,"  proposed  by  Budd.  The  name  "pytho- 
genie  fever"  rests  upon  a  theory  of  the  disease  which  has  never  been 
proven,  and  is  regarded  by  most  observers  as  untenable.  Under  these 
circumstances  even  the  influence  of  its  distinguished  proposer,  the  late 
Dr.  Murchison,  has  been  insufficient  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large. 

History. — ^Certain  passages  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  have  been 
appealed  to  by  Murchison  and  other  physicians  in  support  of  the  opinion 
tnat  typhoid  fever  was  a  disease  of  at  least  occasional  occurrence  in  ancient 
times ;  but,  although  from  the  nature  of  its  causes  it  is  probable  that  it 
has  occurred  in  all  ages  and  wherever  men  have  congregated  in  towns 
and  villages,  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Father  of  Medicine  in  the 
passages  alluded  to  are  not  sufficiently  full  to  render  it  at  all  certain  that 
typhoid  fever  had  ever  come  under  his  observation.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
author  of  an  earlier  date  than  Spigelius  ^  whose  writings  furnish  any 
positive  evidence  that  he  ever  met  with  the  disease.  Spigelius,  however, 
m  spite  of  the  doubt  thrown  upon  his  observation  by  Hirsch,'  would 
seem  to  have  had  opportunities  for  examining  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  of  it,  since  he  gives  an  account  of  several  autopsies,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  small  intestine  was  inflamed  and  that  that  part  of  it  next 
to  the  caecum  and  colon  was  frequently  sphacelated.  Panarolus'  also 
says  that  the  intestines  had  the  appearance  of  being  cauterized  ("  appar- 
elmnt  tanquam  exusta  ")  in  some  cases  observed  by  him  in  Rome  a  little 
later  in  the  same  century.  Willis  *  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been 
familiar  with  two  forms  of  fever,  which,  from  the  description  he  gives 
of  them,  could  have  been  nothing  else  but  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers, 
Sydenham'  also  described  a  fever  in  which  the  prominent  symptoms 
were  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  delirium,  a  tendency  to  coma,  and  epistaxis, 
and  which  was  distinguishable  from  the  febris  pestilens  by  the  absence 
of  a  petechial  eruption.  Baglivi  •  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth    century   described   the   haemitritseus   of   previous    writers 

\  Dt  FArt  SemiUriiana,  Frankf.,  1624;  Op.  Om.,  Amsterdam,  1745.    Quoted  by  Mur- 
chison. 

*  HaruUmeh  der  HMtortBch-Oeographiachen  Palhologie^  von  Dr.  August  Hirsch,  Stuttgart, 
1881. 

'  ObservaL  Med,  PenieeoittE  ;  Roma^  1652.    Quoted  by  Murchison. 
^  Dr.  WUMs  Practice  of  Physick,  translated  bj  Bamuel  Pordage,  London,  1684. 
^  Tkt  Works  of  Thonuu  Sydenham^  M,  />.,  on  Acute  and  Chronic  DtseoMs,  with  a  Variety 
of  Annotations  by  George  Wallis,  M.  D.,  London,  1788. 

*  Opera  Omnia  Medico-practica  el  Anaiomica,  Paris,  1788. 
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under  the  title  of  febris  mesenterica,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
always  accompanied  by  and  dependent  on  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
and  enlai^ment  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  A  similar  observation  was 
made  soon  after  by  HofPmann/ and  by  Lancisi^in  1718.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  fiilly  recognized  the  characteristics  of  the  eruption,  for  he 
says  that  it  consisted  of  "  elevated  papules  which  disappear^  completely 
on  pressure.''  In  1759,  Huxham  aescribed,  under  the  title  "  slow,  nerv- 
ous fever,"  a  disease  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  typhoid  fever.  He 
moreover  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  distinctions  between  this  disease 
and  another  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  putrid,  malignant,  petechial 
fever,"  and  which  was  unquestionably  typhus.  Sir  Richard  Manning-' 
ham  *  also  described  ^phoia  fever  under  the  title  of  "  febricula,  or  little 
fever."  In  the  premoe  of  his  work  he  calls  attention  to  its  insidious 
origin,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  gravity  was  often  underrated  at  its  com- 
mencement, "  till,  at  length,  more  conspicuous  and  very  terrible  symptoms 
arise,  and  then  the  Physician  is  sent  for  in  the  greatest  hurry,  and  nappy 
for  tlie  Patient  if  the  Symptoms,  which  are  most  obvious,  do  not,  at  this 
Time,  mislead  tlie  Physician  to  the  Neglect  of  the  little  latent  Fever,  the 
true  Cause  of  these  violent  Symptoms."  About  the  same  time  Morgagni* 
described  certain  post-mortem  examinations  in  which  the  lesions  of  the 
intestines  were  evidently  those  of  typhoid  fever.  Other  authors,  whose 
works  bear  evidence  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  symptoms  or  lesions 
of  typhoid  fever,  are  Riedel,  Roederer  and  Wagler,  StoU,  Rutty,  Sarcone, 
Pepe,  Fasano,  Mayer,  Wrenholt,  Sutton,  Bateman,  Muir,  Edmonstone, 
Prost,  Petit  and  ^rres,  Cruveilhier,  Lerminier,  and  Andral. 

To  Bretonneau^  of  Tours  appears  to  belong  the  credit  of  having  first 
distinctly  pointed  out  the  association  between  certain  symptoms  and  the 
lesions  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  ileum.  He  regarded 
the  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands  as  inflammatory,  and  therefore  gave 
to  it  the  name  "  dothienenterie "  or  "  dothienenterite "  (from  dodeijiJ,  a 
tumor,  and  ei^epqv,  intestine),  but,  unlike  Prost,  fully  recognized  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  necessary  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  intestinal 
lesions  and  the  gravity  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Hirsch,  however,  claims 
this  honor  for  Pommer,  whose  little  work  on  Sporadic  Typhus  he  thinks 
has  not  received  the  consideration  its  merits  deserve.  Louis,  to  whom 
for  his  careftil  study  of  typhoid  fever  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude, 
was  also  fully  aware  of  the  lesions  of  the  intestinal  glands  which  occur 
in  this  disease. 

The  progress  in  pathology  which  observers  were  making  was  tempo- 
rarily impeded  about  this  time  by  the  fact  that  while  typhoid  fever  was 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paris,  typhus  fever  was  comparatively  rarely 
met  with  and  had  not  been  epidemic  there  for  several  years.  Bretonneau, 
Louis,*  Chomel,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  of  contemporary  French 
physicians,  therefore  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  fever  which 
was  then  common  in  England  was  identical  with  that  which  they  were  de- 
scribing, while  the  English  physicians  of  the  period,  with  but  few  excep- 

*  Opera  Omnia  Physieo-MedieOf  1699.     Quoted  by  Murchison. 

*  Oiwa  Omnia,  Oeneva,  1718. 

'  Tke  Symptom*,  Nature^  etc  cf  the  Febricula  or  Little  Fever,  London,  1746. 

*  Quoted  by  Hirech.  *  Quoted  by  Troufseau,  Archives  GSnirales,  1826. 

*  Beseareheg  Anatomiquts^  Pathologiquee  ei  TTterapeutiquea  aur  la  Maladie  eorvnue  tur  la 
^omt  de  gtutro-eiUenle,  etc,  par  P.  C.  A.  Louis,  Paris,  1829. 
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tiouSy  contended  with  equal  strenuousness  tliat  there  was  but  one  form  of 
continued  fever,  and  that  this  was  very  seldom  associated  with  disease  of 
the  intestines.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  work  Louis  abandoned  his 
former  opinion,  and  admitted  that  the  typhus  fever  of  the  English  was  a 
very  difierent  disease  from  that  which  formed  the  subject  of  ms  treatise ; 
but  the  confusion  which  existed  in  England  in  r^ard  to  this  disease  was 
not  completely  dispelled  until  the  appearance  in  1849  and  the  following 
two  years  of  several  papers  on  this  subject  by  Sir  William  Jenner/  in 
which  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated  that  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers 
were  eepamte  and  distinct  diseases.  In  Ger^y,  however,  the  non- 
identity  of  these  diseases  was  recognized  as  early  as  1810.  Murchison 
says  that  the  names  by  which  they  are  still  generally  known  in  that 
country,  typhus  exanthematicas  and  typhus  abdominalis,  were  given  to 
them  not  long  afler. 

The  contributions  made  by  American  physicians  to  the  knowledge  of 
typhoid  fever  have  been  both  numerous  and  important.  In  1824  it  was 
described  by  Nathan  Smith*  under  the  name  of  typhus  fever  of  New 
England,  and  in  1833,  E.  Hale,  Jr.,^  of  Boston,  published  in  the 
Medical  Magazine  for  December  an  account  of  three  dissections  of  per- 
sons considered  by  him  to  have  died  of  the  disease.  In  reference  to  these 
cases,  Bartlett^  says  that  if  the  diagnosis  could  be  looked  upon  as 
certain  and  positive  they  would  constitute  the  first  published  examples 
of  intestinal  lesion  in  New  England.  In  February,  1835,  William  S. 
Gerhard  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  then  under  the  impression  that  the 
two  diseases  were  identical,  reported  two  cases  under  the  name  of  typhus 
fever,  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  which  he  showed 
differed  in  no  respect  from  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  he  had  observed  with  Louis  during  his  studies 
in  Paris.  The  year  after  Grerhard  had,  however,  the  opportunity  of 
observing  an  epidemic  of  true  typhus  fever,  and  was  at  once  struck  with 
the  difference  between  the  symptoms  of  the  cases  which  then  fell  under 
his  care  and  of  those  he  had  seen  in  Paris.  In  an  admirable  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
for  February  and  August,  1837,  he  points  out  very  clearly  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases.  He  particularly  insisted  on 
the  marked  difference  between  the  petechial  eruption  of  typhus  and  the 
rose-colored  eruption  of  typhoid  fever.  He  showed  that  the  latter 
disease  was  invariably  associated  with  enlargement  and  ulceration  of 
Peyer's  patches  and  with  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  that 
these  conditions  were  never  presented  in  the  former.  He  also  fully 
recognized  the  fact  that  typhus  fever  was  eminently  contagious,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  fully  aware  that  typhoid  fever  was  not 
contagious  under  ordinary  circumstances,  "  although  in  some  epidemics,'^ 
he  says,  "  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  it  becomes  so."  The  appear- 
ance of  this  paper  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  typhoid  fever. 
Murchison,  when  speaking  of  it,  says  that  to  Gerhard,  and  Pennock 
(who    was    associated    with    Grerhard    in    his    observations)    certainly 

^  Mtd.  Chir.  Tran8,j  vol.  xxxiii. ;  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Sei.j  vols.  ix.  and  x.^ 
1849-50;  and  Med.  IVme«,  voIb.  zz.,  xzi.,  xxii.,  xzziii.,  1849-^1. 
'  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs^  Baltimore,  1831. 
'  ObaervaHoM  on  tM  Typhoid  Fever  of  New  England^  BoBton,  1839. 
*  The  History,  Diagnosia,  and  Treatment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  UnUed  States,  1842. 
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beloDgs  the  credit  of  first  clearly  establisliing  the  most  importaDt  points 
of  distinction  between  this  disease  and  typhus  fever^  ana  M.  V  alleix 
allades  to  it  in  terms  equally  complimentary.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  it^  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these 
two  diseases  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  great  body  of  the  profession 
m  this  eoontry  long  before  the  question  of  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  each  other  was  definitely  settled  in  Great  Britain/  or  even  in  France. 

Bartlett  gave  in  the  Medical  Magazine^  June,  1 835,  a  short  account 
of  the  entero-mesenteric  alterations  in  five  cases  of  unequivocal  typhoid 
fever,  which  alterations,  he  said,  corresponded  exactly  to  those  described 
by  Louis.  In  the  same  year,  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  published 
an  account  of  the  intestinal  lesions  observed  by  him  in  cases  during  the 
years  1830,  1833,  and  1834;  and  again  in  a  Jteport  of  Typhoid  Fever, 
communicated  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  June,  1838,  says 
that  the  alterations  of  Peyer's  patches  had  l)een  noticed  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  previous  to  1833  in  cases  which  were  carefully 
examined.  In  1840,  Shattuck  of  Boston  published  in  the  American 
Medical  Examiner  an  account  of  some  cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
which  he  had  observed  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  the  previous 
year.  In  this  paper,  which  had  been  already  eommunicatea  to  the  Medi- 
cal Society  dT  Observation  of  Paris,  and  which  had  unquestionably  exerted 
a  marked  influence  upon  medical  thought  there,  he  pointed  out  very  fully 
the  distinguisiiing  characteristics  of  each  disciise.  In  1842,  Dr.  Bartlett 
i^^ed  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  The  History,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment  of  fJie  Fevers  of  tlie  United  States,  which  contains  very  full 
descriptions  of  both  of  these  diseases,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous 
additions  in  this  country  to  the  literature  of  typhoid  fever,  among  the 
most  im]K)rtant  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  chapter  on  the  disease  in 
die  respective  works  on  The  Practice  of  Aledicine  by  Professors  Wood  and 
Flint,  the  article  on  typho-malarial  fever  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Inter- 
Datiooal  Medical  Congress  of  1876,  and  the  article  in  the  work  on  The 
Qmiinued  Fevers,  by  James  C.  Wilson.  Abroad,  the  medical  press 
has  been  no  less  active.  Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  Jacooud 
and  Trousseau  in  France,  Liebermeister  and  Hirsch  in  Germany,  and 
Tweedie  and  Cayley  in  England,  have  all  made  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  disease.  To  the  late  Dr.  Murchison  *  of  London, 
however,  is  justly  due  the  honor  of  having  produced  the  best  treatise  on 
typhoid  fever  in  any  language,  and  the  writer  cheerfully  acknowledges 
that  he  lias  drawn  largely  upon  it  for  the  material  of  the  present  article. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Although  it  will  be  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  conditions  of  civilization  favor  the  occurrence  and  extension  of 
typhoid  fever,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  production,  as  there  is  no  country,  whether  civilized  or 
not,  of  the  diseases  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  in  which  it  has 
not  occasionally  made  its  appearance,  being  met  with  in  every  variety  of 
climate.    It  is  endemic  in  North  America,  attacking  alike  the  inhabitants 

*  The  honor  of  having  firat  clearly  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characters  of  typhoid 
and  typhus  fevers  has  b«en  recently  claimed  for  Sir  William  Jenner,  but^  as  we  have  seen 
tbore,  bis  papers  on  this  subject  were  not  published  until  thirteen  years  after  that  of 
Qcrbard.  *  A  iWatUe  on  Continued  Fevers,  London,  1873. 
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of  Greenland  and  British  America  and  those  of  Mexico.  In  our  own 
country  it  prevails  from  time  to  time  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  com- 
mitting its  ravages  as  well  among  the  rocks  and  hills  of  New  England 
as  in  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  the  West  and  South.  In  many  of  the 
newly-settled  portions  of  our  country  malarial  fevers  are,  as  is  well 
known,  exceedingly  rife.  In  proportion,  however,  as  towns  and  cities 
spring  up,  and  as  the  land  is  properly  drained,  they  diminish  in  frequency, 
and  are  gradually  replaced,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  typhoid  fever ; 
but  the  influences  which  produced  them  retain  for  a  long  time  enough  of 
power  to  stamp  their  impress  upon  all  other  diseases.  In  latge  portions 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  typhoid  fever  is  therefore  rarely 
uncomplicated,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  assume  the  form  which  will  be 
frilly  described  later  as  typho-malarial  fever. 

Typhoid  fever  has  also  occurred  frequently  in  Central  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  It  has  prevailed  frt)m  time  to  time  in  the  states  of 
South  America,  and  occasionally  assumed  in  some  of  them — as,  for 
instance,  Brazil  and  Chili — an  epidemic  *form. 

Typhoid  fever  is  endemic  in  the  British  Isles,  but,  according  to  Mur- 
chison,  is  most  common  in  England,  more  common  in  Ireland  than  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Scotland  more  common  on  the  west  than  on  the  east 
coast.  It  also  exists  as  an  endemic  disease  in  every  country  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  from  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  north  to  Turkey  on 
the  south,  and  m  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  France  and  Germany — 
would  seem  to  be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  this  country, 
or  even  in  England.  Medical  literature  is  also  not  deficient  in  evidence 
that  it  has  prevailed  at  various  times  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  and  in  Australia.  Morehead  asserted  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  Clinical  Researches  on  Diseases  in  India  that  India  enjoyed  an  abso- 
lute immunity  from  typhoid  fever,  but  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
he  acknowledged  that  a  larger  experience  had  led  him  to  change  his  opinion 
on  this  point.  Moreover,  the  writings  of  Annesley,  Twining,  and  other 
Indian  authors  furnish  convincing  proof  that  the  disease  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  that  country.  Ind^,  even  the  relative  immunity  from  it 
which  it  has  been  claimed  that  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  possess 
has  been  found,  upon  a  fuller  study  of  the  diseases  of  these  countries,  not 
to  exist  to  anything  like  the  d^ree  that  was  formerly  supposed. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  in  islands  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  considerable  distance — ^as,  for  instance,  the  island  of 
Norfolk,^  which  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  four  hundred  miles  west 
of  South  America — is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which,  with  the  present 
limits  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  satis- 
factorily. 

The  ETIOLOGY  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of — 
1,  predisposing,  2,  exciting  causes. 

1 .  Predisposing  C a  uses. — ^AU  observers  agree  that  the  predisposition  to 
typhoid  fever  is  greater  in  childhood  and  early  adult  life  than  aller  thirty 
years  of  age.  Thus,  Murchison  states  that  during  twenty-three  years 
nearly  one-half  the  admissions  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  were  of 
patients  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  in  more 
than  a  fourth,  the  patients  were  under  fifteen  years.     On  the  other  hand, 

*  Metcalfe,  BriL  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1880. 
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in  less  than  a  seventh  were  they  over  thirty,  and  in  only  one  in  seventy-one 
did  their  ages  exceed  fifty.  Taking  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861  was 
12,481,323  persons  under  tliirty  years  of  age  and  7,584,901  above  thirty, 
it  follows,  he  says,  that  persons  under  thirty  are  more  than  four  times  as 
liable  to  enteric  fever  as  persons  over  thirty.  Jackson  found  that  the  average 
ajre  of  the  patients  in  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  cases  observed  at  the 
Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital  was  a  little  over  twenty-two  years,  the 
average  age  in  the  fatal  cases  being  somewhat  greater  than  in  those  in 
which  recovery  took  place.  Liebermeister,  from  an  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  treated  at  the  hospital  in  Basle,  has  arrived  at  the  same 
amclusion.  No  age,  however,  enjoys  a  complete  immunity  from  the  dis- 
ease. Manzini  ^  has  recorded  a  case  in  whicn  lesions  of  Peyer's  patches 
similar  to  those  of  typhoid  fever  were  found  in  a  seventh-month  foetus 
which  died  within  half  an  hour  after  its  birth.  Cases  are  also  on  record  in 
which  death  has  occurred  from  this  disease  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life.  I 
have  myself  observed  several  cases  in  young  children  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  The  probability  is,  that  it  is  of  even  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  children  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  this  class 
of  patients  is  not  often  admitted  into  general  hospitals,  and  as  from  the 
absence  of  some  of  its  characteristic  symptoms  when  it  occurs  in  the 
verv  young  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  often  unrecognized. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  occurs  not  infrequently  in  advanced  life : 
83  cases  out  of  6911  were  observed  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  in 
persons  over  fifty,  27  in  persons  over  sixty,  and  in  2  the  age  was  seventy- 
five.  In  a  case  recordea  by  D'Arcy  the  age  of  the  patient  was  eighty- 
six,  and  in  one  reported  by  Hamernyk  it  was  ninety.*  Bartlett  long  ago 
contended  that  the  disease  was  not  so  rare  as  was  generally  supposed 
among  people  over  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  there  is  really  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  susceptibility  to  the  causes  of  the  disease  in  an  unpro- 
tected person  diminishes  with  advancing  years,  the  immunity  from  this 
disease  wliich  elderly  people  appear  to  enjoy  being  probably  due  to  the 
fiict  that^  as  the  disease  is  not  unconunon  in  early  life,  they  are  in  many 
instances  protected  by  having  already  passed  through  an  attack. 

The  mean  age  of  the  male  patients  treated  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  female,  but  in  the  cases 
analyzed  by  Jackson  the  reverse  of  this  was  observed. 

The  statistics  of  all  general  hospitals,  with  very  few  exceptions,  show 
a  greater  or  less  preponderance  of  males  over  females  among  the  typhoid 
fiver  patients  treated  in  them.  According  to  Murchison,  of  5988  cases 
admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  twenty-three  years, 
3001  were  males  and  2987  were  females.  Of  891  cases  admitted  into 
the  Glasgow  Infirmary  during  twelve  years,  527  were  males  and  364 
females.  Liebermeister  states  that  1297  male  typhoid  patients  and  751 
female  were  treated  in  the  hospital  at  Basle  from  1865  to  1870.  Occa- 
wonally,  the  difference  is  even  greater  than  is  indicated  by  these  figures. 
Thus,  of  138  cases  observed  by  Louis,  all  but  32  occurred  in  males. 
When,  however,  we  consider  that  the  proportion  of  men  who  apply  for 
admission  to  hospitals  when  sick  is  much  larger  than  that  of  women, 
we  should  hesitate  before  accepting  these  statistics  as  proof  that  the  former 

'  Quoted  bj  Murchison.  *  Quoted  by  Murchison. 
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are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  typhoid  fever  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
the  opinion  which  Murchison  expresses  is  generally  accepted  as  correct  by 
authors^  that  neither  sex  is  more  likely  than  the  other  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease. Liebermeister  asserts  that  pregnant  and  puerperal  women  and 
those  who  are  nursing  infants  enjoy  a  relative  immunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nathan  Smith  says  that  while  the  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  it, 
more  women  are  cut  off  by  it  than  men,  in  consequence  of  its  appearance 
during  pregnancy  or  soon  after  parturition. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  certain  French  observers  that  new- 
comers are  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  typhoid  fever  than  persons 
who  have  lived  for  some  time  in  an  infected  locality.  In  129  cases 
examined  with  reference  to  this  point  by  Louis,  the  patients  in  73  had  not 
resided  in  Paris  more  than  ten  months,  and  in  102  not  more  tlian  twenty 
months.  Bartlett  nptioed  that  during  an  epidemic  in  Lowell  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  disease  attacked  the  recent  residents 
in  much  larger  proportion  th^n  the  old.  Liebermeister  also  calls  atten* 
tion  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  disease.  Murehison's  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point  has  been  somewhat  similar,  for  he  found  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  tliat  21.84  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  admitted  there  for  typhoid  fever  had  been  residents  of 
London  for  less  than  two  years.  Almost  all  of  these  patients  came,  he 
says,  from  the  provinces  of  England,  and  were  in  good  health  and  com- 
fortable circumstances  at  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  London  and  for  some 
time  after.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  first  attacked 
within  a  few  weeks  after  changing  their  residence  fxx)m  one  part  of  London 
to  another.  He  also  refers  to  instances  in  which  successive  visitors  at 
the  same  house  at  intervals  of  months,  or  even  years,  have  been  seized 
shortly  after  their  arrival  with  typhoid  fever  or  with  diarrhoea,  from 
which  the  ordinary  occupants  were  exempt.  These  facts  indicate  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  nabitual  exposure  to  the  causes  of  the  disease 
confers,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  an  immunity  from  their  effects,  just 
as  it  does  in  the  various  forms  of  disease  arising  from  malaria.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Wilson,*  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  frequency  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  early  autumn  in  our  American 
cities  among  well-to-do  people  is  to  be  formed  in  the  circumstance  that 
during  an  absence  of  two  months  or  more  in  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea 
they  have  to  some  extent  lost  the  immunity  acquired  by  habitual  exposure 
to  sewer  emanations,  and  return  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  unpi-otectcd* 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  particular  occupation  acts  as  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  typhoid  fever.  Among  the  621  patients  treate<l  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  during' the  last  ten  years,  were  representatives  uf 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  the  same  fact  has  been  observed  at  every 
general  hospital,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad.  There  is  also  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  station  in  life  of  itself  exerts  much  influence  in 
[)redisposing  to  the  disease.  The  rich  suffer  equally  with  the  poor.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  since  the  recent  general  introduction  of  ill- 
ventilat^  water-closets  and  stationary  washstands  into  the  houses  of  the 

^  The  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  early  fall  amons  persons  who  have  spent  the 
summer  out  of  town  is,  however,  susceptible  of  another  explanation.  In  many  instances 
they  have  returned  to  houses  which  have  been  not  only  unoccupied*  but  closed,  durine 
several  months,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  more  or  less  complete  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  the  traps  of  the  drain-pipes,  have  been  thoroughly  permeated  by  sewer  gas. 
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better  classes  the  liability  of  the  former  to  suffer  from  the  disease  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Persons  recovering  from  an  illness  or  in  an  infirm  condition  of  health 
do  not  appear  to  be  more  liable  than  others  to  be  attacked  by  typhoid  fever. 
Among  the  many  patients  who  have  fallen  under  my  care  only  a  very 
few  were  in  ill-health  at  the  time  of  their  seizure.  The  same  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Murchison  and  other  observers.  Indeed,  Liebermeister 
goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  typhoid  fever  attacks  by  preference  strong  and 
•  Healthy  persons,  while  it  avoids  those  suffering  with  chronic  ailments. 
That  this  latter  class  of  patients  enjoys  no  immunity  from  the  disease 
when  exposed  to  its  causes  is  shoAvn  by  a  fact  which  ne  himself  records. 
During  his  service  at  the  hospital  at  Basle  from  1865  to  1871  several  of 
the  patients  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  were  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever,  the  cases  being  especially  niunerous  in  two  rooms  which  were 
situated  one  directly  over  the  other.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found 
that  a  wooden  pipe  which  extended  from  the  sewer  to  the  roof  ran  by 
both  of  these  rooms.  The  sewer  at  the  point  where  this  pipe  ran  into 
it  was  of  fiiulty  construction,  and  was  turned  at  a  right  angle,  so  that 
the  refuse  matter  collected  there.  Since  this  source  of  infection  was 
made  known  repeated  cleansings,  washings,  and  disinfections  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  satisfactory  improvement,  and  Liebermeister  believes  that  if  the 
sewer  were  entirely  altered  the  infection  would  disappear. 

It  would  seem  only  natural  that  intemperance,  by  diminishing  the 
powers  of  resistance  in  the  individual,  would  increase  his  liability  to  con- 
tract typhoid  fever,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  does  so.  Few  of  the 
patients  who  have  come  under  my  care  were  intemperate,  and  still  fewer 
were  broken  down  by  this  cause.  There  is  also  no  evidence  that  grief, 
fear,  or  any  other  depressing  emotion  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  bodily  fatigue  and  overcrowding.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  writers  to  idiosyn- 
crasy as  a  predisposing  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  What  the  peculiarities 
of  constitution  are  which  increase  the  liability  to  the  disease  are  not  def- 
initely known,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently, and  is  much  more  fatal,  in  some  families  than  in  others. 

Typhoid  fever  occurs  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  this  country,  as 
it  does  with  very  few  exceptions  elsewhere,  auring  the  latter  half  of 
summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn.  Indeed,  its  greater  prevalence 
at  this  season  than  at  other  times  has  given  to  it  the  name  of 
"autumnal"  and  "fidl  fever,"  by  which  it  is  popularly  knoAvn  in  many 
sec  ions  of  this  country  as  well  as  of  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  is  usually  at  its  minimum  in  May  and  June.  The  number  of 
cases,  however,  does  not  usually  immediately  diminish  upon  the  onset  of 
cold  weather.  On  the  contrary,  R.  D.  Cleemann,'  from  a  comparison  of  the 
mortality  returns  of  Philadelphia  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  observed  that 
after  diminishing  in  November  they  not  mfrequently  underwent  a  marked 
increase  in  December.     Of  621  cases  treated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 

Sital  during  the  last  ten  years,  89  were  admitted  during  spring,  259 
uring  summer,  182  during  autumn,  and  91  during  winter.     Of  5988 
cases  treated  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,*  759  were  admitted  in  the 

^  TVansaclionM  of  the  OoUege  of  Phy$iciang  of  Philadelphia,  3d  S.  vol.  ill. 
'  Muxdiiflon. 
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springy  1490  in  summer^  2461  in  autumn,  and  1278  in  winter.  Of  the 
whole  number,  27.7  per  cent,  were  admitted  in  the  two  months  of  October 
and  November,  and  in  April  and  May  only  7.3  per  cent.  Hirsch^  has 
published  statistics  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  these.  He  also 
mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  in  Rio  Janeiro  the  maximum  of  the 
disease  occurs  in  the  months  from  March  to  June,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  season  which  in  that  latitude  corresponds  to  our  autumn.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  greater  prevalence  of 
the  disease  during  the  autumn.  Bartlett,  who  was  aware  of  its  greater 
frequency  at  that  time,  refers  to  an  extensive  and  fatal  epidemic  which 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Lowell  in  Massachusetts  during  tne  winter  and 
early  spring ;  and  similar  visitations  have  been  observea  in  other  places. 

Most  authors  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Murchison,  that  typhoid 
fever  is  unusually  prevalent  after  summers  remarkable  for  their  dryness 
and  high  temperature,  and  that  it  is  unusually  rare  in  summers  and 
autumns  which  are  wet  and  cold.  Certainly,  the  severest  epidemic  of  the 
disease  which  has  been  observed  in  Philadelphia  in  several  years  occurred 
in  the  year  1876,  during  and  after  a  summer  of  exceptionally  high  tem- 
perature, and  one  characterized  by  a  decidedly  diminished  rainfall.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease  at 
this  time  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dty 
consequent  upon  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  In  1872,  although  the  mean 
of  the  summer  temperature  was  slightly  liigher  than  tliat  of  1876,  the 
disease  did  not  prevail  in  an  epidemic  form.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  rainfall  of  the  summer  montlis  of  this  vear  was  decia- 
edly  greater  than  the  average.  Hirsch,  however,  attaches  much  leas 
importance  to  temperature  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  typhoid  fever 
than  most  other  authors.  He  says  that  he  has  found,  from  a  comparison 
of  a  large  number  of  epidemics,  that  the  disease  occurs  almost  as  often 
in  cool  as  in  hot  summers,  in  cold  as  in  warm  autumns,  and  in  mild  as 
in  severe  winters.  Murchison,  moreover,  admits  that  mere  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  is  not  conducive  to  an  increase  of  typhoid  fever.  On  the 
contrary,  ne  says,  warm,  damp  weather,  when  drains  are  most  offensive,  is 
often  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

The  relation  which  temperature  and  moisture  bear  to  the  causation  of 
typhoid  fever  is  therefore  not  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  largest  number  of  cases  does  not  occur  at  the  period  of  the 
greatest  heat,  but  is  usually  not  observed  until  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  aft;erward,  and  the  minimum  is  not  reached  until  about  the  same 
length  of  time  after  that  of  the  most  intense  cold.  This  difference  in 
time  Murchison  explains  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  exaggerated  or  only  called  into  action  by  the  protracted  heat  of 
summer  and  autumn,  and  that  it  requires  the  protracted  cold  of  winter 
and  spring  to  impair  its  activity  or  to  destroy  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Liebermeister,  who  belives  that  the  breeding-places  of  typhoid  fever  lie 
deep  in  the  earth,  holds  that  the  time  is  consumed  in  the  penetration  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  to  the  place  where  the  typhoid  poison  is 
elaborated,  in  the  development  of  the  poison  without  the  human  body, 
and  in  the  period  of  incubation.  In  some  places  the  maximum  of  the 
disease  is  observed  earlier  in  the  year  than  in  others.     In  Berlin,  for 

'  Handbuch  der  Historiteh-Qeographiacken  Paihologie^  Stuttgart^  18S1. 
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instance,  the  largest  number  of  fatal  cases  occurs  in  October,  while  in 
Munich  it  does  not  occur  until  February.  This  depends^  he  thinks,  upon 
the  difference  in  the  distance  beneath  the  earth's  surface  of  these  breeding- 
places  in  different  localities,  and  the  deeper  they  are  the  longer,  he  says, 
will  it  be  before  they  are  affected  by  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of 
winter,  since  the  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  are  followed  by 
coiTCsponding  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  earth  more  and  moi^ 
slowly  the  deeper  we  go  beneath  the  surface. 

Buhl  and  Pettenkofer  have,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations 
earned  on  in  Munich  over  a  number  of  years,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
an  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  prev- 
alence of  typhoid  fever  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  soil. 
When  the  springs  were  low  they  found  that  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  high,  there 
was  just  as  decided  a  diminution.  Out  of  this  fact  they  have  evolved  the 
theory  that  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  lies  deep  in  the  soil,  and  has  the 
power  of  multiplying  itself  there,  and  that  this  property  is  very  much 
increased  when  the  wateMevel  sinks,  and  the  upper  layers  of  the  earth 
are  consequently  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is,  on  tne  contrary,  diminished 
when  the  water-level  rises  and  the  earth  is  again  saturated  with  moisture. 
It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  it  is  principally 
after  hot  and  dry  weather,  when  the  springs  are  of-course  low,  that 
typhoid  fever  is  most  prevalent,  and  that  it  very  frequently  subsides  after 
the  occurrence  of  very  heavy  rains ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  Buhl  and  Pettenkofer  to  explain  these  facts.  It  seems  quite  as 
probable  that  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease  after  dry  weather  is 
due,  as  suggested  by  Buchanan  and  Liebermeister,  to  the  greater  amount 
of  solid  matter  which  is  then  suspended  in  the  water  of  the  springs.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  germs  of  the  disease,  if  there  should  be  any  present 
in  the  soil,  will  therefore  be  contained  in  any  given  quantity  of  the  drink- 
ing-water. The  theory  fails  to  account,  as  pointed  out  by  Murchison, 
for  the  connection  which  is  frequently  observed  between  defective  house- 
drainage  and  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  occurring  irrespectively  of  any 
variations  in  the  subsoil  water.  And,  moreover,  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
have  occurred  under  precisely  opposite  circumstances,  as  the  outbreak  at 
Terling  in  1867,  recorded  by  Thome,*  which  was  coincident  with  a  rise 
in  the  subsoil  water  aft:er  drought. 

It  is  believed  in  many  parts  of  our  country  that  there  is  an  antagonism 
between  typhoid  fever  and  the  various  forms  of  malarial  fever,  and  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  in  many  districts  in  which  the  latter  were  for- 
merly prevalent  they  have  ceased  to  be  frequent,  and  have  been  replaced 
apparently  by  the  former.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  causes  of 
malarial  fever  disappear,  or  at  least  become  less  potent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  of  population  and  the  n^Iect  of  all  sanitary  laws  in 
the  building  of  towns,  and  the  construction  of  sewers  with  their  house 
connections,  seem  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever.  But  there  is 
no  real  antagonism  between  the  diseases.  During  the  recent  Civil  Vfox 
typhoid  fever  was  not  infrequently  developed  in  soldiers  suffering  from 
malarial  disease.  Indeed,  so  frequent  was  it  to  have  the  manifestations 
of  the  two  diseases  in  the  same  individual  that  many  observers  at  that 

^  Quoted  by  Murchison. 
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time  supposed  they  had  a  new  disease  to  deal  with,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  typho-malarial  fever. 

2.  Exciting  Ca^uses. — Much  diversity  of  opinion  lias  existed  in  times 
past  and  to  a  certain  extent  continues  to  exist,  in  r^ard  to  the  contagious- 
ness of  typhoid  fever.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  was  quite 
a  number  of  good  observers,  including  Nathan  Smith  in  this  country, 
and  Bretonneau  and  Gendron  of  Chateau  du  Loir  in  France,  who  held  the 
opinion  it  was  an  eminently  contagious  disease.  Indeed,  Smith  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  its  contagiousness  was  as  fully  demonstrated  as  that 
of  measles,  small-pox,  or  any  other  disease  universally  admitted  to  be 
contagious.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  William  Budd,  who  main- 
tained that  the  contagious  nature  of  typhoid  fever  was  the  master  truth 
in  its  history.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Watson  was  also  a  warm  supporter 
of  the  same  view.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  large  majority  of 
physicians,  whose  opportunities  for  observation  give  weight  to  their 
opinions,  do  not  regard  tlie  disease  as  contagious  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  During  the  past  twenty-four  years  I  have  been  almost  uninter- 
niptedly  connected  with  large  general  hospitals,  and  during  that  time 
have  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  under  my  care,  and  a 
still  larger  number  more  or  less  under  my  observation.  During  all  this 
time  I  have  never  known  but  one  case  to  originate  within  a  hospital,  and 
that  occurred  in  a  servant  whose  duties  did  not  bring  her  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  sick.  MurcliLson's  experience  with  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  cases  has  been  very  similar.  In  twenty-three  years,  m  which 
5988  cases  were  treated  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  only  17  residents 
contracted  the  disease,  and  most  of  these  had  no  personal  contact  with  the 
sick.  Liebermeister  asserts  that  he  has  never  known  a  case  to  originate 
in  a  hospital  from  direct  contagion.  When  such  cases  appeared  to  have 
occurred,  they  could  generally  be  traced,  he  says,  to  some  defective  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  hospital. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  facts  on  record  which,  unless  duly 
weighed,  appear  to  lend  a  good  deal  of  support  to  the  tlieory  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  typhoid  fever.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are 
(1)  the  occurrence  in  rapid  succession  of  several  cases  in  the  same  house, 
and  (2)  the  limited  epidemics  which  occasionally  follow  the  arrival  of  an 
infected  person  into  a  previously  healthy  locality.  These  facts  are,  how- 
ever, susceptible  of  an  entirely  different  explanation. 

1.  In  those  instances  in  which  several  cases  of  the  disease  have  occurred 
in  the  same  house,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  some  defect  in  its 
sanitary  conditions  is  detected,  or  that  the  drinking-water  is  found  to  be 
impure.  The  same  cause  which  produced  the  first  case  may,  therefore, 
also  have  produced  those  which  succeeded  it.  Indeed,  the  interval  between 
the  cases  is  sometimes  so  short  that  for  this  reason  alone,  if  there  were  no 
other,  they  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  contagion.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  the  seizure  of  one  member  of  a  large  family  is  followed  on 
the  next  day  by  that  of  another,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  by  that  of 
still  another.  Now,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  period  of  incu- 
bation has  appeared  in  some  cases  to  be  very  short,  we  know  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  usually  about  two  weeks. 

2.  The  explanation  of  the  second  fact  is  not  more  difficult,  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  clear  to  the  reader  it  will  be  well  to  give  in  detail  a  few 
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• 
of  the  iiiKtances  on  record  in  which  the  arrival  of  an  individual  sick  with 
typhoid  fever  in  a  previously  healthy  locality  has  been  followed  by  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease.  Nathan  Smith  refers  to  two  cases  of  this 
character.  In  both  of  these  the  disease  appeared  to  be  communicated  to 
several  individuals  by  patients  who  had  contracted  the  disease  elsewhere. 
So  little  is  said  in  the  reports  of  these  cases  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  occurred,  or  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
discharges  of  the  patients,  that  they  would  scarcely  now  be  used  as  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  conta^ousness  of  the  disease.  The  report  of  a 
local  epidemic  by  Austin  Flmt,  Sr.,  is  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect, 
and  is  as  follows:  A  stranger  was  detained  in  a  small  village  near  Buffalo 
by  an  illness  which  proved  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  which 
was  recognized  as  typhoid  fever  by  his  attending  physicians.  Up  to  this 
time,  it  is  stated,  typhoid  fever  had  never  been  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  course  of  a  month  more  than  one-half  of  the  population, 
numbering  forty-three,  was  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  ten  had  died. 
The  family  of  the  tavern-keeper  at  whose  house  the  stranger  lodged  was 
the  first  to  suffer,  and  of  the  mmilies  immediately  surrounding  the  tavern 
but  one  wholly  escaped,  that  of  a  man  named  Stearns.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, it  was  ascertained  that  this  family  alone,  of  all  these  families,  did 
not  use  the  well  belonging  to  the  tavern,  but  had  its  own  water-supply. 
The  occurrence  of  the  disease  naturally  produced  great  excitement,  and 
Steams,  between  whom  and  the  tavern-keeper  a  quarrel  existed,  was  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  the  well ;  but  an  examination  of  the  water 
showed  this  suspicion  to  t^e  unfounded.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  the  water  of  the  well,  which  was  in  all  probability  contam- 
inated by  the  discharges  of  the  stranger,  was  the  means  of  propagating 
the  disease;  for  although  it  is  said  that  the  family  of  Stearns  was  cut  on 
by  the  anari'el  from  all  intercourse  with  that  of  the  tavern-keeper — a  fact 
upon  which  some  stress  is  laid  by  Flint — ^it  does  not  appear  that  a 
similar  isolation  existed  as  regards  the  other  families  affected.^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  arrival  of  a  sick  person  may  cause  the  dis- 
semination of  the  disease  in  a  previously  healthy  community  is  even  better 
shown  by  tlie  following  histories  of  lodd  outbreaks  :* 

"  The  water-supply  pipes  of  the  town  of  Over  Darwen  were  leaky,  and 
the  soil  through  which  they  passed  was  soaked  at  one  spot  by  the  sewage 
of  a  particular  house.  No  harm  resulted  till  a  young  lady  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  was  brought  to  this  house  from  a  distant  place.  Within 
three  weeks  of  her  arrival  the  disease  broke  out  and  1500  persons  were 
attacked.  At  Nunney  a  number  of  houses  received  their  water-supply 
from  a  foul  brook  contaminated  by  the  leakage  of  a  cesspool  of  one  of 
the  houses,  but  no  fever  showed  itself  till  a  man  ill  with  typhoid  came 
from  a  distance  to  this  house.  In  about  fourteen  days  an  outbreak  of 
fever  took  place  in  all  the  houses.'' 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  seem  to  render  it  certain  that 
the  alvine  dejections  are  a  most  important  medium  by  which  typhoid 
fever  is  communicated  to  others ;  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
possess  this  power  in  a  fresh  condition.  They  have  been  repeatedly  exam- 
ined, and  even  handled,  with  impunity,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it 

^A  TrfatiAe  on  the  PrtTunpUa  and  Prnctir^  of  Medicine,  by  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  PhiU- 
dclphit,  1868.  *  Wm.  Cajley,  M.  D.,  BriL  Med,  Jour,,  March  15,  1880. 
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is  rare  for  the  disease  to  be  imparted  to  the  immediate  attendants  upon 
the  sick,  or  in  a  well-ventilated  hospital  to  the  other  patients  in  the  same 
ward,  provided  that  the  discharges  are  disinfected  and  removed  imme- 
diately after  being  passed,  and  the  bed-linen  and  clothes  of  the  patient 
changed  whenever  they  are  soiled.  The  feces  must  therefore  undergo 
some  changes  before  they  become  possessed  of  virulent  properties.  This 
appears  to  be  shown  conclusively  by  the  following  &ots :  (l)  laundresses 
who  wash  the  soiled  clothes  of  typhoid  fever  patients  not  infrequently 
contract  the  disease ;  (2)  the  occupants  of  houses  connected  by  ill-trapped 
drains  with  sewers  into  which  the  dischar|;es  of  such  patients  have  found 
their  way  often  suffer  severely  from  the  disease ;  and  (3)  the  use  of  water 
polluted  by  such  dischai^ges  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  almost  cer- 
tain to  induce  the  disease  in  persons  not  protected  by  a  previous  attack. 

The  following  histories  of  outbreal^  of  typhoid  fever  will  show 
clearly  how  the  dejections  of  patients  may  be  the  means  of  propagating 
the  disease  to  others : 

Illustrative  Cases. — Lausen^  is  a  village  lying  on  the  railway  between 
Basle  and  Olten  shortly  befora  coming  to  the  great  Hauenstein  Tunnel.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Juni,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Ergolz,  and  consists  of  103 
houses  with  819  inlmbitants.  It  was  remarkably  healthy,  and  resorted  to 
on  that  account  as  a  place  of  summer  residence.  With  the  exception  of  six 
houses  it  is  suppliea  with  water  by  a  spring  with  two  heads  which  rises 
above  the  village  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  mountain  called  the  Stock- 
halder,  composed  of  oolite.  The  water  is  received  into  a  well  built 
covered  reservoir,  and  is  distributed  by  wooden  pipes  to  four  public 
fountains,  whence  it  was  dmwn  by  the  inhabitants.  •  Six  houses  had  au 
independent  supply — five  from  wells,  one  from  tlie  mill-dam  of  a  paper- 
factory.  On  August  7,  1872,  teu  inhabitants  of  Lausen,  living  in  dif- 
ferent houses,  were  seized  by  typhoid  fever,  and  during  the  next  niuc 
days  fifty-seven  cases  occurred,  the  only  houses  escaping  being  those  six 
which  were  not  supplied  by  the  public  fountains.  The  disease  continued 
to  spread,  and  in  all  130  persons  were  attacked,  and  several  children  who 
had  been  sent  to  Lausen  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  fell  ill  after  their 
return  home.  A  careful  investigation  was  made  into  the  causes  of  this 
epidemic,  and  a  complete  explanation  was  given.  Separated  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ergolz,  in  which  Lausen  lies,  by  the  Stockhalder,  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  spring  supplying  Lausen  rises,  is  a 
side  valley  called  the  Furjust,  traversed  by  a  stream,  the  Furlenbach, 
which  joins  the  Ergolz  just  below  Lausen,  the  Stockhalder  occupying 
the  fork  of  the  valley.  The  Furlenthal  contains  six  &rm-house8,  which 
were  supplied  with  drinking-water,  not  from  the  Furlenbach,  but  by  a 
spring  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  to  the  Stockhalder.  Now, 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  under  certain  circumstances  water  from 
the  Furlenbach  found  its  way  under  the  Stockhalder  into  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  fountain  supplying  Lausen.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the 
meadows  on  one  side  of  the  Furlenbach  were  irrigated,  which  was  done 
periodically,  the  flow  of  water  into  the  Lausen  spring  was  increased, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  irrigation  water  percolated  through  the 
superficial  strata  and  found  its  way  under  the  Stockhalder  by  subterra- 
nean channels  in  the  limestone  rock.     Moreover,  some  years  before  a 

^  WUliam  Cayley,  M.  D.,  Britiik  Medieod  Journal,  Mar.  16, 1880. 
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hole  OD  one  occasion  formed  close  to  the  Furlenbach  by  the  sinking  in 
of  the  .superficial  strata,  and  the  stream  became  diverted  into  it  and  dis- 
appeared, while  shortly  afterward  the  spring  of  Lausen  be^n  to  flow 
much  more  abundantly.  The  hole  was  filled  up,  and  the  Furlenbach 
resumed  its  usual  course.  The  Furlenbach  was  unquestionably  contam- 
inated  by  the  privies  of  the  adjacent  farm-houses ;  the  soil-pits  communi- 
cated with  it.  Thus,  from  time  immemorial,  whenever  the  meadows  of 
the  Furleuthal  were  irrigated  the  contaminated  water  of  the  Furlenbach, 
after  percolation  tlirough  the  superficial  strata  and  a  long  underground 
course,  helped  to  feed  one  of  the  two  heads  of  the  fountain  supplying 
liausen.  The  natural  filtration,  however,  which  it  underwent  rendered 
it  ])erfectly  bright  and  clear,  and  chemical  examination  showed  it  to  be 
remarkably  free  from  organic  impurities,  and  Lausen  was  extremely 
healthy  and  free  from  fever.  On  June  10th  one  of  the  peasants  of  the 
Furlentlial  fell  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  the  source  of  which  was  not  clearly 
made  out,  and  passed  through  a  severe  attack  with  relapses,  so  that  he 
remained  ill  all  summer ;  and  on  July  10th  a  girl  in  the  same  house,  and 
m  August  a  boy,  were  attacked.  Their  dejections  were  certainly,  in  part, 
thrown  into  the  Furlenbach ;  and,  moreover,  the  soil-pit  of  the  privy 
communicated  with  the  brook.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  meadows  of 
the  Furlenthal  were  irrigated  as  usual  for  the  hay  crop,  and  within  three 
weeks  this  was  followed  by  the  outbreak  at  Lausen. 

Li  order  to  demonstrate  the  connection  between  the  water-supply  of 
Lausen  and  the  Furlenbach,  the  following  experiments  were  perfonned. 
The  hole  mentioned  above  as  having  on  one  occasion  diverted  the  Fur- 
lenbach Into  the  presumed  subterranean  channels  under  the  Stockhalder 
was  cleared  out,  and  18  cwt.  of  salt  were  dissolved  in  water  and  poured 
in,  and  the  stream  again  diverted  into  it.  The  next  day  salt  was  found 
in  the  spring  at  Lausen.  Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  flour  were  then  poured 
into  the  hole,  and  the  Furlenbacn  again  diverted  into  it,  but  the  spring 
at  Lausen  remained  clear,  and  no  reaction  of  starch  could  be  obtained, 
showing  that  the  water  must  have  found  its  way  under  the  Stockhalder, 
in  part  by  percolation  through  the  porous  strata,  and  not  by  distinct 
channels. 

Volz*  refers  to  an  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Gerlachsheim,  a  village 
of  Germany,  some  years  affo,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  62 
arsons  residing  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  were  attacked  by  the 
iisease.  It  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  they  all  got  their 
water  from  a  well  which  was  polluted  by  the  stools  of  the  first  patient. 
A,  Pasteur^  reports  an  epidemic  caused  by  the  contamination  of  a  well 
by  typhoid  dejections,  ana  which  ceased  when  the  use  of  the  water  was 
discontinued.  Niericker'  also  reports  an  outbreak  which  was  found  to 
be  due  to  a  similar  pollution  of  tne  drinking-water,  and  which  likewise 
ceased  when  the  water-supply  was  derived  from  another  source. 

An  outbreak  of  the  disease  which  occurred  in  a  farm-house  situ- 
ated about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  came  under  my 
t)wn  observation.  The  first  case  occurred  in  a  young  girl  of  sixteen, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  city,  had  not 
been  away  from  her  own  home  for  several  months  before  she  Mras 

^  Sckmide%  Jahrbueh,  *  Revue  mid,  de  la  StUue,  Man  15,  1881. 

^Schweig.  Oorr.  BL,  ix.  1.  1879. 
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taken  ill.  The  disease  ran  in  her  a  severe  course^  and  eventually  ter- 
minated fatally.  About  three  weeks  afterward  four  other  members  of 
the  family  were  attacked,  one  of  whom  died.  Two  other  persons,  living 
in  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  water  from  the  same  well,  also  took  the  disease.  There 
was  no  other  case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  nor  had 
there  been  for  some  time.  The  farm-house  is  situated  in  a  cup-shaped 
depression,  so  that  water  flowed  toward  it  from  all  directions.  The  oellar 
was  constantly  filled  with  water  during  the  winter,  and  just  before  the 
outbreak  had  contained  not  only  an  unusually  large  quantity,  but  also  a 
large  amount  of  decaying  v^etable  matter.  The  well  from  which  the 
family  drew  their  drinking-water  is  situated  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
kitchen  door,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  cesspool  used  by  the  family, 
so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  communication 
between  the  two.  The  wall  of  the  well  was  found  to  be  very  mudi 
loosened  by  the  roots  of  two  trees  growing  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
As  the  ground  was  also  very  much  cut  up  by  the  burrows  of  rats,  the 
water  u^  for  the  various  household  purposes,  and  which  was  habit- 
ually thrown  into  a  gutter  which  ran  past  the  well,  found  a  ready  access 
to  it.  There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  first  patient  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  some  way  during  her  visits  to  the  city,  and  that 
the  disease  in  the  other  patients  arose  from  their  drinking  the  water  of 
the  well  which  had  been  polluted  by  that  used  in  washmg  her  soiled 
linen. 

Ballard^  has  shown  very  clearly  that  milk  may  also  be  a  medium 
of  communication  of  the  disease.  He  found  that  an  epidemic  which 
occurred  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  London,  in  1871  was  (1)  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  district  comprised  within  a  circle  having  a  radius 
of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  ^2)  that  out  of  62  families  living 
within  this  district,  who  were  known  to  nave  suffered  from  typhoid  fever, 
54  were  constantly  supplied  with  milk  from  a  partic^ilar  dairy,  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  proved  tnat  at  least  three  of  the  remaining  eight  had  occa- 
sionally partaken  from  the  same  source ;  and  (3)  that  out  of  142  families, 
comprising  all  the  customers  of  this  dairy,  and  living  not  only  within 
the  district  above  specified,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  parish,  70,  or  very 
nearly  one-half,  were  invaded  by  typhoid  fever  within  the  ten  weeks 
during  which  the  outbreak  lasted.  Upon  a  visit  to  the  farm  from  which 
the  milk  came  it  was  ascertained  that  a  member  of  the  dairyman's  family 
had  been  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  and  that  the  water  of  the  well  which 
supplied  the  family  with  drinking-water  had  been  polluted  by  his 
discnarges.  Although  the  dairyman  denied  that  this  water  had  ever 
been  mixed  with  the  milk,  he  admitted  that  it  had  been  used  to 
wash  the  milk-pans.  Murchison  was  also  able,  in  an  outbreak  which 
occurred  in  another  district  of  London,  to  trace  the  disease  to  the  same 
source. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  likewise  propagated  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  by  the  typhoid  poison.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  allowing  the  undisinfected  stools,  or  linen  soiled  by  them,  to 
remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  or  may  arise  from  pollution 

^  On  a  LocaJUid  OiUbreak  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  JMngton,  London,  1871. 
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of  the  soil  from  the  same  cause  or  from  defective  sewage.  Hermami 
Schmidt^  refers  to  several  epidemics  breaking  out  in  garrisons  wliich  he 
believed  to  be  due  to  pollution  of  the  soil.  In  the  citadel  of  Wurzburg 
typhoid  fever  occurred  through  several  years,  and  persisted  in  spite  of 
the  cutting  off  of  the  water-supply,  which  was  believed  to  be  impure. 
It  was  finally  found  that  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  built  was  satu- 
rated with  all  kinds  of  impurities.  Volz  refers  to  outbreaks  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  same  cause. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  mode  of  propagation 
of  the  disease  is  that  recorded  by  Budd,*  and  is  as  follows :  Two  adjacent 
a>ttages,  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  designated  as  Nos. 
1  and*  2,  had  a  privy  in  common,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  lean-to 
against  the  gable  end  of  No.  2.  Through  this  privy  there  flowed  with 
very  feeble  current  a  small  stream  which  formed  the  natural  drain  for  it 
Having  already  performed  this  office  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  other 
houses  nighcr  up  its  course,  the  stream  had  acquired  all  the  character  of 
a  common  sewer  before  reaching  the  cottages  in  question.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  farther  on  it  acted  as  a  drain  for  a  privy,  common  as  before, 
for  two  other  cottages,  Nos.  3  and  4.  Notwithstanding  the  condition  of 
the  stream,  which  was  so  foul  that  it  was  said  that  the  stink  from  it  was 
often  enough  "  to  knock  a  man  down,"  no  evil  result  appeared  to  have 
oocorred  until  a  man  living  in  No.  1  contracted  typhoid  fever — else- 
where, it  was  believed.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  his  discharges  were 
thrown  into  the  common  privy.  In  this  way  for  more  than  a  fortnight 
the  stream  which  passed  through  it  was  daily  fed  with  the  specific  excreta 
from  tlie  diseased  intestines  of  the  patient.  No  further  cases  ocairred 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  third  week  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week,  when  several  persons  were  simultaneously  attacked  by  the  same 
fever  in  all  four  cottages.  From  first  to  last,  the  outbreak  was  confined 
to  these  four  cottages,  and  there  was  no  other  case  of  typhoid  fever  at 
this  time  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tlie  mattrass  used  by  typhoid-fever  patients,  their  bed-linen  and  clothes, 
have  each  been  the  medium  by  which  the  disease  has  been  communicated 
to  others.  This  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  unquestionably  due  to 
the  iact  that  these  articles  are  generally  soiled  by  their  discharges,  and 
that  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  latter  to  acquire  infective  properties. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  few  cases  in  which  the  disease  appears 
to  have  been  contracted  from  the  dead  body  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  The  statistics  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  show  that  laundresses 
are  more  liable  to  contract  typhoid  fever  than  the  immediate  attendants 
npon  the  sick.  This  liability  is  greatest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  bed- 
linen  and  clothes  of  patients  are  not  immediately  disinfected  after  use. 
Aooording  to  Budd,  the  sputa  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  where  bron- 
chitis is  excessive  may  sometimes  contain  tlie  germs  of  the  disease,  and 
mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  believed  they  were  the  means  by  which  the 
disease  was  propagated. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  whether  this  is  the  only  way  in 

^DU  7]fphw  Epidemie  in  FuxiUier  Bat.  vi  TMbingen  in  WinUr  1876-77 ^  en^ianden  durch 
einaihmung,  ^igtr  Orundluftt  Tubingen,  ISSO. 

'  Typhoid  Fever  :  Its  Nature,  Mode  of  threading,  and  Prevention,  by  William  Budd,  M.  D., 
F.B.d,  London,  1S73. 
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which  the  disease  can  originate.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  and  therefore  demands  some  consideration 
at  our  hands.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  typhoid  fever  never 
occurs  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  poison  or  germ  of  the  disease,  and 
that  this  is  contained  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  alvine  dejections. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  it  may,  and  often  does,  originate 
spontaneously,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  it  is  the  presence 
of  decomposing  fecal  or  other  organic  matter,  and  the  consequent  contam- 
ination of  the  food,  drink,  or  atmosphere.  Both  of  these  views  have 
found  able  advocates.  Among  the  upholders  of  the  latter  view  is  Mur- 
chison,  who  cites  the  histories  of  several  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  which 
occurred  in  localities  which  had  not  been  visited  by  it  for  many  years, 
and  which,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  he  was  forced  to  conclude  had  no  connection  with  any  previous 
case  of  the  disease,  and  could  only  be  explained  by  admitting  that  it 
might  occasionally  have  an  independent  origin.  Among  the  more  remark- 
able of  these  outbreaks  is  the  following,  which  we  give  in  Murchison's 
own  words : 

"In  August,  1829,  20  out  of  22  boys  at  a  school  at  Clapham  within 
three  hours  were  seized  with  fever,  vomiting,  purging,  and  excessive  pros- 
tration. One  other  boy,  aged  three,  had  been  attacked  with  similar  symp- 
toms two  days  before,  and  had  died  comatose  in  twenty-three  hours; 
another  boy,  aged  five,  died  in  twenty-five  hours ;  all  the  rest  recovered. 
Suspicions  were  entertained  that  they  had  been  poisoned,  and  a  rigorous 
investigation  ensued.  The  only  cause  which  could  be  discovered  was, 
that  a  drain  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  had  been  choked  up  for 
many  years,  had  been  opened  two  days  before  the  first  case  of  illness, 
cleared  out,  and  its  contents  spread  over  a  garden  adjoining  the  boys' 
playground.  A  most  offensive  effluvium  escaped  from  the  drain,  and 
the  boys  had  watched  the  workmen  cleaning  it  out.  This  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  Latham  and  Chambers,  and  by 
others  who  investigated  the  matter,  and  also  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 
The  morbid  appearances  in  the  two  fatal  cases  were  described  as  like 
those  of  the  common  fevers  of  this  country.  Beyer's  patches  and  the 
solitary  glands  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  were  enlarged  like 
^condylomatous  elevations,'  and  in  one  case  the  mucous  membrane  over 
them  was  slightly  ulcerated.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged  and 
congested." 

"A  remarkable  instance  of  a  circumscribed  outbreak  of  fever  was 
recorded  by  Sir  R.  Christison  in  1846.  It  occurred  in  an  isolated  farm- 
house in  the  thinly-peopled  county  of  Peebles,  N.  B.  Every  one  of 
the  fifteen  residents  was  seized  with  fever,  and  three  died.  Many  of  the 
servants  who  worked  during  the  day  at  the  farm  were  also  affected,  but 
none  communicated  the  disease  to  their  families  who  did  not  visit  the 
farm.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  disease  was  imported  from  with- 
out, and  the  only  explanation  of  the  outbreak  was,  that  the  drains  and 
sewers  were  found  all  closed  and  obstructed  with  the  accumulated  filth 
proceeding  from  the  privies  and  farm-yard,  the  effluvia  from  which  was 
very  offensive  » 

"About  Easter,  1848,  a  formidable  outbreak  of  fever  occurred  in  tlie 
Westminster  School  and  the  Abbey  Cloisters,  and  for  some  days  there 
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was  a  panic  in  the  neighborhood  respecting  the  'Westminster  fever.'  No 
case  of  fever  had  occurred  in  the  Abbey  Cloisters  for  three  years,  and 
there  wns  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  imported.  Within  little  more 
than  eleven  days  it  affected  thirty-six  persons,  all  of  the  better  class,  and 
in  tliree  instances  it  proved  fatal.  Shortly  before  its  first  appearance 
there  occurred  two  or  three  days  of  peculiarly  hot  weatlier,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable stench,  so  powerful  as  to  induce  nausea,  was  complained  of  in 
the  houses  in  qu^ion.  It  was  found  that  the  disease  followed  very 
exactly  in  its  course  the  line  of  a  foul  and  neglected  private  sewer  or 
immense  cesspool,  in  which  fecal  matter  had  been  accumulating  for  years 
without  any  exit,  and  into  which  the  contents  of  several  small  cesspools 
had  been  pumped  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  fever.  This  elon- 
gated cesspool  communicated  by  direct  openings  with  the  drains  of  all 
the  houses  in  which  it  occurred ;  tlie  only  exception  was  that  of  several 
boys,  who  lived  in  a  house  at  a  little  distance,  but  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  playing  every  day  in  a  yard  in  which  there  were  several  gully-holes 
opening  into  the  foul  drain.'' 

The  following  cases  would  seem,  however,  to  furnish  stronger  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  occasional  spontaneous  origin  of  typhoid  fever  than  any 
of  those  referred  to  by  Murchison.  The  first  is  recorded  by  P.  Her- 
bert Metcalfe,^  and  occurred  in  Norfolk  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
400  miles  from  the  nearest  inhabited  land.  The  patient  was  a  gentle- 
man who  had  come  from  England  four  months  previously.  To  Met- 
calfe's certain  knowledge,  there  had  been  no  typhoid  fever  on  the  island 
for  fifteen  months.  Three  years  previously  a  man  is  reported  to  have 
died  of  it,  and  in  1868  there  had  been  an  epidemic  of  fever,  but  he 
ooold  not  ascertain  of  what  kind.  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  his 
patient  had  been  drinking  water  from  a  well  which  had  the  reputation  of 
oeing  unclean,  and  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  done  so.  He 
also  found  that  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet  there  was  an  open  sewer,  and 
that  just  opposite  to  the  well  much  of  the  sewage-water  became  so  stag- 
nant as  to  lorm  an  offensive  cesspool.  The  well  was  cleaned  out,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  it  were  found  four  feet  of  stinking  sewage  mud,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  duck,  a  pig's  jaw,  etc.  The  well  was  so  situated  that  had  there 
been  any  t3'phoid  fever  previously  to  this  case  the  water  could  not  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  specific  poison,  as  the  above-named  sewer  only 
conveyed  water  from  the  kitehen,  which  is  a  building  detached  from  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  mission,  and  is  far  from  and  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  open  closets  in  use. 

In  the  second  case,  which  is  reported  by  R.  Bruce  Low,*  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Helmsley,  Yorkshii'e,  occurred  in  a  lad  who  had  not 
been  away  from  his  home  for  months.  No  stranger  had  visited  his 
house,  and  there  was  no  fever  in  the  district,  the  last  case  having  occurred 
eight  months  previously  in  a  sequestered  valley  eight  miles  away.  The 
patient's  habits  and  those  of  his  family  were  revoltingly  dirty.  The 
garden  privy  was  in  bad  repair,  the  filth  level  with  the  seat,  and  the  smell 
from  it  very  offensive.  Thirty  years  before  there  had  been  five  cases  of 
slow  typhus  in  the  house.  In  his  remarks  on  this  case  Low  says: 
''This  case  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  direct  infection,  and  the  question 
natorally  arises,  was  this  a  case  originating  de  novo,  or  had  the  poison 

*  Bfititk  Medical  Jwrwd,  Nov.  6^  1880.  '  BriL  Med,  Jowr^  1880. 
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been  due  to  infection  in  some  way  or  another  firom  the  cases  which 
occurred  thirty  years  previously  ?" 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  cases  dted  by 
Murcliison  as  instances  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  typhoid  fever  there 
was  an  introduction  of  the  germs  of  the  disease  from  without  At  all 
events,  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  by  no  means  convincing.  Foi 
e&ample,  in  the  account  of  the  outbreak  at  the  Westminster  School  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  ^'  the  contents  of  several  small  cesspools  had  been 
pumped  before  the  outbreak  of  the  fever "  into  the  large  cesspool,  the 
emanations  from  which  it  was  believed  had  caused  the  fever.  It  does 
not  seem  that  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  none  of  these  small  cess- 
pools had  been  used  by  a  typhoid-fever  patient,  or  that  typhoid  stools 
had  not  found  their  way  into  them  in  some  other  way.  Moreover,  in  dis- 
eases generally  admitted  to  be  contagious  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ascer- 
tain positively  the  source  of  infection  in  a  particular  instance.  But 
after  the  elimination  of  all  doubtful  cases  there  yet  remains  a  certain 
number  in  which  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  there  has  been  no  recent 
importation  of  the  typhoid-fever  germs,  as  in  the  case  which  is  reported 
by  Metcalfe  and  which  occurred  on  Norfolk  Island,  and  in  that 
recorded  by  Low.  The  assumption  does  not  seem  an  unwarranted 
one  that  in  these  cases  the  poison  of  the  disease,  which  had  been  present 
before  in  a  latent  condition,  had  been  suddenly  called  into  activity  by 
favoring  influences.  The  following  observation  of  Von  Gietl  ^  shows  the 
length  of  time  typhoid-fever  stools  may  retain  their  infective  properties : 
"  To  a  village  free  from  typhoid  an  inhabitant  returned  suffering  from 
the  disease,  which  he  had  acquired  at  a  distant  place.  His  evacuations 
were  buried  in  a  dunghill.  Some  weeks  later  five  persons,  who  were 
employed  in  removing  dung  from  this  heap,  were  attacked  by  tjrphoid 
fever ;  their  alvine  discharges  were  again  buried  deeply  in  the  same  heap, 
and  nine  months  later  one  of  two  men  who  were  employed  in  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  dung  was  attacked  and  died."  If  we  assume — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  point  was  fully  investigated  by  Von 
Geitl — ^that  the  patient  in  the  latter  case  had  not  been  otherwise  exposed 
to  the  causes  of  the  disease,  the  observation  shows  that  the  stools  in 
typhoid  fever  retain  their  virulence  for  nine  months.  If  for  nine  months, 
why  may  they  net  do  so  for  a  much  longer  period — for  as  many  years,  for 
example?  No  probability  is  violated  by  this  hypothesis.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  in  full  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  some  of  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  and  will  serve  to  explain  many  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
which  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable — for  example,  the  outbreak  at  Clap- 
ham  referred  to  by  Murchison.  Admitting  that  the  disease  in  this 
instance  was  really  typhoid  fever — and  this  has  been  denied  by  some 
observers,  among  whom  is  Sir  Thomas  Watson — ^the  assumption  does 
not  seem  an  unwarrantable  one  that  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  had  been 
present  in  this  choked-up  drain  long  before,  it  was  cleared,  but  that  in 
consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the  air  their  infecting  power  was  at  a 
minimum.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  much  increased  when  the  contents 
of  the  drain  were  exposed  to  the  vivifying  influence  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  an  individual  may  be  exposed  to 
the  direct  emanations  of  sewers  or  of  foul  privies,  or  even  drink  water 

^  Quoted  by  Caylej,  BriJt,  Mtd,  Jowr.,  Mar.  15, 1880. 
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oontaminaied  by  leakage  from  them,  irithout  coDtractiiig  typhoid  fevers 
BO  loD^  as  they  do  not  oontam  the  specific  germ  of  the  disease.  Every 
physician  in  large  practice,  either  in  the  city  or  country,  can  call  to  mind 
mstances  in  which  the  air  of  houses  or  the  water-supply  has  been  polluted 
in  this  way,  and  yet  no  typhoid  fever  has  occurred.  Let,  however,  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease  be  introduced  from  without,  and  this  immu- 
nity almost  invariably  disappears.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  contamination  of  the  water  used  by  the  family  which  suffered  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  having 
come  under  my  own  observation  last  year  was  of  recent  origin.  On  the 
coDtrary,  there  was  evidence  to  the  contraiy,  and  yet  no  disease  occurred 
until  it  was  imported  by  a  member  of  the  family  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  frequent  visits  to  the  city.  Even  more  strongly  corroborative  of 
this- view  is  the  history  of  the  epidemic  reported  by  Ballard,  ill  which 
milk  was  the  medium  of  communication.  The  water  which  had  been 
used  with  impunity  to  wash  the  milk-pans,  or  perhaps  to  dilute  the  milk, 
became  a  source  ot  danger  only  after  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the 
family  of  the  dairyman. 

Several  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  recently  reported  in  which 
the  disease  appears  to  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  or  oi  meat  in  a  condition  of  putrefaction.  In  some  of  these  the 
symptoms  were  rather  those  of  irritant  poisoning  than  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  consisted  principally  in  violent  vomiting  and  purging  coming  on 
very  shortly  after  the  ingestion  of  the  unwholesome  food.  There  yet 
remains  a  certain  number  in  which  the  symptoms  cannot  be  thus 
explained.^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  occurred  in  1878  at 
a  festival  which  was  held  at  Kloten,  a  place  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Zurich,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  description :  Out  of  690 
persons  who  sat  down  to  the  collation,  290  were  taken  ill ;  378  other 
persons^  who  did  not  attend  the  festival,  but  who  partook  of  the  meat 
provided  for  it,  were  also  affected.  In  addition  these,  49  secondary 
cases  occurred — f.  c.  of  persons  who  subsequently  became  affected  with- 
out having  eaten  of  the  meat.  All  other  sources  of  infection  could  be 
certainly  excluded,  as  Kloten  was  quite  free  from  typhoid  fever  at  the 
time,  and  as  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  water  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak.  All  the  visitors  at  the  festival  who  ate  no  meat  escaped,  as 
did  also  several  persons  who  drank  wine  to  excess  and  subsequently 
vomited.  The  period  of  incubation  was  short,  as  in  other  epidemics 
arising  from  the  same  cause.  Some  of  the  people  were  ill  on  the  second 
day,  with  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  headache,  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
belly,  and  slight  fever.  These  cases  were  slight,  and  generally  ended  in 
nsoovery.  The  greater  number  were  affected  between  the  fifth  and  ninth 
days.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases,  which  usually  ran  a  rapid  course, 
and  generally  ended  in  recovery,  were  chills,  fever,  diarrhoea,  great  pros- 
tration, frequently  violent  delirium,  and  also  profuse  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage. The  rose-colored  eruption  was  present  in  almost  all  of  tnem,  and 
in  a  few  the  taches  bleu&tres  were  detected.    On  post-mortem  examina- 

'  On  Some  PoiiUs  in  the  Patholo^  and  Treatmeni  of  Typhoid  Fevers  hy  William  Cayley, 
London,  1S80 ;  also  Prof.  Hugnenin,  Schmidts  Jahrbucht  from  Sehweiz.  Corr.  Bl.f  viii.  15, 
1878;  Carl  Walder,  Sehmidet  Jahrbuch,  from  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.y  xv.  39,  40,  1878; 
Oeoi^  R.  Shattuck,  M.  D.,  Supplement  to  Zienuaen^a  Cydopadia,  New  York,  188 1. 
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tion  the  characteristic  appearances  of  tyi)hoid  fever  were  found.  With 
regard  to  the  meat  supplied,  the  following  ikcts  were  ascertained  :  Forty- 
two  pounds  of  veal  were  furnished  by  a  butcher  at  Seebach,  taken  from 
a  calf  which  appears  to  have  been  at  the  point  of  death  when  it  received 
the  coup  de  grace  from  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  All  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  was  sent  to  supply  the  festival  at  Kloten,  but  the  liver  was  eaten 
by  an  inhabitant  of  Seebach,  and  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever. 
The  brain  was  sent  to  the  parsonage  at  Seebach,  and  all  the  household 
became  affected  by  the  same  disease.  It  was  also  s^soertained  that  another 
of  the  calves  was  diseased.  The  veal  from  this  calf  had  been  kept  fourteen 
days,  and  was  in  a  decomposed  state.  All  the  meat  was  placed  together 
in  the  meat-receptacle  of  the  inn  at  which  tlie  festival  was  held.  This 
receptacle  was  in  a  horribly  filthy  state,  and  Cayley  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  putrefying  flesh  of  this  last  calf,  together  with  the 
state  of  the  receptacle,  would  rapidly  excite  decomposition  in  the  whole 
supply. 

Teissier,  it  is  true,  doubts  whether  the  epidemic  above  described  was 
really  typhoid  fever,  and  points  out  that  the  symptoms  occurred  too  soon 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  diseased  meat,  and  reached  their  full  develop- 
ment too  rapidly.  The  cases  were  also  accompanied  by  more  pain  in  the 
abdomen  than  is  generally  met  with  in  typhoid  fever.  The  proportion 
of  recoveries  also  appears  to  have  been  unusually  large.  Unquestionably, 
the  patients  in  the  Kloten  epidemic  were  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
simply  suffering  from  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison ;  but  the  presence 
of  the  characteristic  lesions  of  tjrphoid  fever  in  some  of  the  fatal  cases 
renders  it  certain  that  this  disease  also  existed  in  the  village  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  report  of  this  epidemic  it  is  not  stated  that  either  of  the  calves 
which  furnished  a  part  of  the  meat  for  the  entertainment  were  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever  at  the  time  they  were  slaughtered.  It  is  now  known 
positively  that  this  animal  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease,  and  a 
certain  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  eating  of  the  flesh,  of 
such  animals  has  been  followed  by  typhoid  fever.*  That  it  does  not 
ofiener  occur  from  this  cause  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
time  must  elapse  before  the  flesh  of  such  an  animal  acquires  infective 
properties,  and  that  it  is  usually  used  as  food  before  this  hsls  been  allowed 
to  pass. 

Ludwig  Letzench '  asserts  that  he  has  produced  some  of  the  intestinal 
appearances  of  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia,  in 
rabbits  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  sputa  and  stools  of  typhoid 
fever  patients. 

The  Bacillus  typhosus. — From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  writer  is  disposed  to  range  himself  with  those  who  hold  that  the 
exciting  cause  of  typnoid  fever  is  an  organized  germ,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  contagium  vivum.  Although  this  view  cannot  be  regarded  as  positively 
proven  as  yet,  it  has  recently  received  some  support  through  the  investi- 
gations of  Klebs,  Eberth  of  Zurich,  and  others,*  who  believe  that  they 

^  Medical  Times  and  ChaetU,  Feb.  8,  1879,  p.  149,  from  Berl  Hxn,  Woehmachrm,  No. 
89,  1878.  «  Arch,/,  exper.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmak.,  1878  and  1881. 

'  Klebe  (PhUaddphia  Medical  Times,  Dec.  8,  1881,  from  Arehiv/ur  experimerUeUe  Pdthol' 
ogie  und  Pharmakologie^  Bd.  xiii.  H.  5  and  6)  claims  that  he  has  proved  *'  that  there  exUta  in 
typhoid  fever  a  separate  and  distinct  bacillus— the  BadUus  typhosus ;  that  it  undergoes 
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have  tbmid  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  typhoid  fever  a  micro- 
organism pecnlinr  to  that  disease. 

Period  op  Incubation. — ^The  conditions  under  which  tj'phoid  fever 
occurs  in  large  cities  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  its  period  of  incubation.  Occasionally,  however, 
the  time  which  has  intervened  between  the  exposure  to  the  cause  and  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  may  be  asoeitained  with  precision  in  the  outbreaks 
which  occur  in  small  towns  or  in  isolated  country-houses.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  has  been  found  to  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  In  the 
three  cases  related  by  Griesinger  the  attack  began  the  day  after  exposure 
to  the  infection,  and  in  the  outbreak  at  the  school  at  Clapham,  referred  to 
by  Murchison,  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  boys  were  seized  with  the  dis- 
ease within  four  days  of  exposure  to  the  causes.  Other  instances  of  a 
similar  character  are  on  recortl.  In  cases  like  the  above  the  rapidity  with 
whicli  the  attack  follows  upon  exposure  to  the  cause  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  faitensity  of  the  poison — a  view  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  at  least 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  invasion  of  the  disease  under  these  circum- 
stances is  very  apt  to  be  abrupt;  the  attack  being  often  ushered  in  Avith 
vomiting  and  purging  or  with  grave  cerebral  symptoms.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  gastro-mtestinal  symptoms  have  been  so  violent  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  suspicions  of  criminal  or  accidental  poisoning.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  period  of  incubation  is  probably  very 
mucli  longer  than  in  those  above  referred  to.  In  the  outbreak  which 
recently  occurred  in  a  farm-house  about  seven  miles  distant  from  Phila- 

eertain  tmiuifonnations,  oonsisting  at  first  of  little  rods  and  small  fine  threads,  containing 
a  nmre  in  the  centre  and  often  at  the  end,  which  spores  divide  ofi^  and*  form  new  bacilli. 
It  later  assumes  a  larger  thread-like  form,  twistea  at  the  end,  and  frequently  taking  a 
bcautifal  spiral  shape ;  that  the  bacilli  are  observed  first  in  the  masses  of  epithelial  cells 
vbich  accumulate  in  (he  alimentary  tract  or  in  the  air- passages;  that  the)r  later  nenetrate 
the  tisEiues,  and  are  carried  along  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lymphatics,  ana  form  a 
larjce  network  among  the  tissues  they  invade;  that  under  a  certain  procedure,  which 
never  causes  this  same  staining  in  any  other  living  organism  or  tissue,  they  appear  of  a 
Uue  oulor ;  that  they  are  found  only  in  enteric  fever,  in  which  disease  every  part  of  the 
haman  body  is  the  seat  of  masses  of  these  bacilli,  their  quantity  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ;  and  that  they  produce,  when  carried  into  the  system 
of  animals,  exactly  the  same  disease  with  the  same  morbid  alterations  as  in  men."  He 
says,  further,  that  ''the  Bacillus  typhosus  enters  the  system  by  the  respiratorv  passages 
and  by  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  the  cause  that  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
almost  no  abdominal  symptoms  are  present,  but  a  low  form  of  pneumonia,  developing 
from  tiie  very  beginning,  so  that  the  lung  seems  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  disesise.'* 
He  has  found  these  bacilli  in  greatest  numbers  in  Peyer's  patches. 

Ebertb  {Brit ink  Medical  Jourwil,  Nov.  26,  1881,  from  Virchow'H  Archiv,  Bd.  Ixxxi.  and 
Izxxiii.)  has  shown  that  in  typhoid  fever  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  the  spleen  contain  rod  bacteria,  differing,  as  he  believes,  from  organisms 
found  in  the  body  in  other  conditions  (among  others  in  phthisis  with  extensive  ulceration 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  memorane).  In  seventeen  cases  of  typhoid  these  bacilli  were 
'  found  in  six  and  wanting  in  eleven.  In  the  six  cases  the  number  of  bacilli  were  in 
inverae  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  They  were  not  found  in  the  spleen  in 
the  cases  of  the  longest  duration,  and  only  sctantily  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  These  bacilli 
sppear  not  to  differ  in  shape  ana  size  from  the  ordinary  rod  bacteria,  but  Eberth  believes 
that  they  difier  from  them  In  their  small  capacity  for  taking  on  the  staining  of  hsema- 
toxylnn,  methyl-yiolet,  and  Bismarck  brown. 

\Vemich*s  views  (  Vjhrachr.f.  Off.  Oathpfl,^  xiii.  4,  p.  513,  T881)  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  Bacillus  typhosus  difiler  from  those  held  oy  the  two  authors  just  quoted.  He 
r^pixds  the  specific  Bacillus  typhosus  as  nothing  but  the  ordinary  Bacillus  subtilis  of 
the  Urge  intestines,  which  under  certain  circumstances  acquires  the  power  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  small  intestines,  to  undergo  a  higher  development  and  to  become  the 
eidting  cause  of  disease. 
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delphia,  the  history  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  detail,  the  second 
case  began  three  weeks  after  the  first,  the  other  six  following  in  rapid 
succession.  In  the  celebrated  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Lausen  in 
Switzerland  in  1872,  and  which  is  referred  to  by  Cayley,^  the  first 
ten  patients  were  attacked  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  when 
the  contamination  of  the  spring  which  supplied  the  village  must  liave 
taken  place,  and  these  ten  cases  were  followed  in  the  course  of  nine  days 
by  fifty-seven  others.  In  the  town  of  Over  Darwen  1500  persons  were 
seized  with  typhoid  fever  within  three  weeks  aft;er  a  patient  suffering  from 
this  disease  was  brought  to  a  particular  house,  the  sewage  of  whicn  was 
allowed  to  soak  into  the  grouna  through  which  the  water-supply  pipes  of 
the  town  passed,  and  at  a  point  at  which  they  were  leaky,  Lothholz 
observed  m  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jena  that 
the  average  period  of  incubation  was  three  weeKs,  the  shortest  period 
eighteen  days,  the  longest  twenty-eight  days.  Haeglcr  found  in  three  cases 
produced  by  contaminated  water  a  period  of  at  least  three  weeks.'  There 
are,  however,  epidemics  on  record  in  which  the  period  of  incubation  was 
under  two  weess,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Basle,  referred  to  by  Lieber- 
meister,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  attacked  who  had  only  been  in  the 
city  from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  Cayley  also  refers  to  localized  out- 
breaks of  the  disease,  as  those  of  Calne  and  Nunney,  in  which  persons 
were  attacked  within  fourteen  days  of  their  exposure  to  the  cause.  C. 
J.  C.  MuUer  of  Posen '  says  that  the  average  period  of  incubation  of 
the  disease  is  fourteen  days;  that  it  may  be  not  more  than  ten  days, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  from  three  to  four  weeks ;  and  that 
he  has  known  &  ca^se  in  which  it  was  thirty-four  days.  Murehison 
believed  that  it  was  most  commonly  about  two  weeks,  and  William 
Budd  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  the  observation  of  a  large  number 
of  cases,  that  it  varied  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

From  this  review  of  the  opinions  of  various  authors  the  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be  justifiable  that  the  period  of  incubation  in  typhoid  fever 
is  usually  between  two  and  three  weeks,  but  that  in  many  cases  it  does 
not  exceed  ten  days,  and  in  rare  instances  has  unquestionably  been  very 
much  less.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authentic  cases  on  record  iu 
which  it  is  said  to  have  reached,  or  even  exceeded,  twenty-eight  days. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  any  reliable  data  with  whidi  to  decide 
the  question  whether  it  is  shorter  or  longer  wheu  the  poison  is  imbibed 
with  the  ingesta  than  when  it  is  inhaled.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  different  individuals  to  the 
poison  of  this  disease,  in  many  persons  a  single  exposure  to  the  cause  being 
sufficient  ta  induce  an  attack,  while  in  others  the  aisease  is  contracted  only 
after  repeated  exposure. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  typhoid  fever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  its 
pathology,  it  seems  to  me  better  to  deviate  from  the  order  usually  observed 
m  systematic  treatises  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  description  of  the  former, 
rather  than  to  defer  it,  as  it  is  usual  to  do,  until  after  tne  symptomatology 
of  the  disease  has  been  discussed. 

Rigor  mortis  is  generally  more  marked  and  more  prolonged  than  after 

^  BriL  Med.  Jour.,  Mar.  15,  1880.  *  ZiemMen*9  Oydopcedia^  vol.  L 

'  Neue  Beitrdge  lur  AttologU  des  UnterUihB' Typhus,  Posen,  1878. 
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dhly  rarely  oocurs  before  the  be^nning  of  the  second  week,  but  it  hss 
oocasiQiialiy  been  observed  much  earlier.  Murchison  reports  cases  in 
which  he  saw  it  as  early  as  the  first  and  second  days.  The  process 
usually  involves  the  mucous  membrane  only,  but  it  may  extend  to  the 
muscular  and  even  to  the  peritoneal  coats. 

In  the  third  stage  the  d€»d  parts  are  gradually  thrown  off,  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  usually  occupying  several  days.  At  first  an  increased 
degree  of  congestion,  followed  by  suppuration,  is  observed  at  the  edges 
of  tlie  sloughs,  which  before  their  complete  detachment  may  often  aca  uire 
a  yellow,  green,  or  brown  color  from  the  imbibition-  of  bile.  The  ulcers 
which  result  correspond  in  size  and  form  with  the  sloughs.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  a^minated  glands  elliptical  in  shape,  with 
their  long  diameter  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  intestine.  Their 
edges  are  swollen  and  overhanging,  and  their  floor  is  generally  formed 
by  the  deepest  layer  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  They  some- 
times ))enetrate  much  more  deeply,  and  may  even  extend  to  the  peritoneal 
ooat,  and  thus  give  rise  to  perforation  of  the  bowel.  The  ulcers  which 
result  from  sloughing  of  the  solitary  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and 
round.  Murchison  says  that  ulceration  may  also  be  produced  in  the 
following  way :  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  softened,  and  one  or 
more  superficial  abrasions  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  patch, 
which  extend  and  unite  into  one  large  ulcer,  and  this  ulcer  proceeds  to 
various  depths  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  even  to  completed 
perforation,  but  Binufleisch  and  other  recent  German  writers  do  not 
allude  to  this  process. 

The  fourth  stage,  or  that  of  cicatrization,  usually  conmiences  with  the 
b^inning  of  the  fourth  week.  The  swelling  of  tlie  edges  of  the  ulcers 
gradually  diminishes,  and  they  become  adherent  to  the  tissues  beneath. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcers  covers  itself  with  delicate  granulations,  which  in 
course  of  time  are  converted  into  connective  tissue.  This  is  ultimately 
ooated  with  epithelium,  but  neither  the  villi  nor  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  ever  reproduced.  The  resulting  cicatrices  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  affected  parts  of  the  bowel  being  tnin  and  more  translucent 
than  in  health,  and  may  retain  these  characters  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years.  They  never  give  rise  to  contraction  of  the  bowel.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  cicatrization  of  each  ulcer  is  said  to  be  about  two 
weeks.  It  occasionally  happens  that  while  cicatrization  is  taking  place 
at  one  end  of  the  ulcer  the  processs  of  necrosis  and  ulceration  is  still 
going  on  at  the  other,  so  that  two  or  more  ulcers  may  occasionally  run 
togeuier.  This  form  of  ulcer  may  oflen  retard  recovery,  and  may  some- 
times end  in  perforation  of  the  bowel,  even  after  convdescence  seems  to 
have  been  established. 

The  color  and  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  csecum 
and  colon  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  normal.  In  a  few  the 
membrane  is  paler  than  in  health,  and  in  others  it  is  of  an  ash-gray 
color.  It  is  also  sometimes  injected  and  soflened.  The  solitary  glands 
are  frequently  enlarged  and  ulcerated,  like  those  of  the  ileum.  In 
the  former  case  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  large  intestine  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  but  especially  that  of  the  csecum  and  of  tlie  part  of 
the  colon  adjacent  to  it,  is  studded  with  minute  elevations  about  a  line  in 
diameter.     When  ulceration  has  occurred  the  ulcers  are  generally  roimd 
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often  injected.  The  changes  above  described  occur  early  in  the  diaeaMC  ■ 
Murchison  has  seen  them  in  two  cases  in  which  death  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day — ^and  they  are  oft«n  well  marked  at  the  end  of  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  They  are  usually  limited  to  the  glands  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum,  the  agminated  glands  being  oft^n  found  perfectly 
healthy  four  feet  above  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  In  mild  cases,  indeed,  the 
lesions  may  be  confined  to  those  nearest  to  this  valve.  So,  too,  the 
changes  in  the  solitary  glands  may  be  confined  to  the  last  twelve  inches 
of  the  smaller  intestine,  but  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case,  for 
these  glands  are  not  only  ofi^n  found  enlarged  higher  up  in  the  small 
intestine,  but  also  occasionally  in  the  csecum.  The  agminated  glands  are 
sometimes  found  enlarged  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  measles 
and  of  some  other  diseases,  but  the  d^ree  of  enlargement  is  rarely  as  great 
as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  further  cnanges  presently  to  be  described  are 
never  found  except  in  the  latter  disease. 

Under  the  microscope  the  medullary  infiltration  upon  which  the  .en- 
largement of  the  glands  depends  is  found  to  be  due  to  proliferation  of 
the  cellular  elements.  In  the  case  of  the  agminated  glands  this  prolif- 
eration may  be  limited  to  the  follicles  or  it  may  extend  to  the  inter- 
cellular tissue,  and  even  to  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
former  case  the  patches  have  a  reticulated  aspect ;  they  are  soft;  and  but 
little  elevated.  These  are  the  plaques  molles  of  Louis  and  the  plaqnes 
reticul6es  of  Chomel.  In  the  latter  they  are  harder,  smoother,  and 
more  elevated.  To  this  variety  Louis  has  given  the  name  of  plaques 
dures,  Chomel  that  of  plaques  gauffr^es.  The  morbid  process  is  also 
very  apt  to  extend  from  the  solitary  follicles  to  the  surrounding  mucous 
membrane. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  glands  in  many  cases,  and  probably  in  all 
of  them  in  the  abortive  form  of  the  disease,  the  changes  never  advance 
beyond  the  first  stage,  a  restoration  to  their  normal  condition  taking 
place  by  colliquative  softening.*  The  morbid  material  upon  which  their 
enlargement  depends  breaks  down  into  an  oily  debris  which  is  gradually 
absorbed.  This  retrograde  process  takes  place  faster  in  the  follicles  than 
in  the  interfollicular  tissue,  and,  as  pigment  is  very  apt  to  be  depasited 
in  the  depressions  thus  formed,  the  patches  acquire  an  appearance  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  recently  shaven  beard.  This  appearance 
is  met  with,  however,  in  other  diseases,  and  is  therefore  not  peculiar  to 
typhoid  fever. 

The  dascription  of  the  changes  in  these  glands  in  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  disease  which  follows  is  taken  mainly  from  Rindfleisch's  work  on 
Pathological  Histology, 

In  the  stage  of  necrosis  small  portions  of  single  Peyerian  patches, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  assume  a  yellowish-white,  opaoue  tint 
instead  of  their  former  reddish  and  translucent  aspect,  gradually  l^ecome 
separated  from  the  surrounding  tissue  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation, 
and  then  pass  into  a  state  of  cheesy  necrosis.  Here  and  there  the  same 
changes  are  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  solitary  glands.  When 
once  this  has  occurred,  recovery  can  only  take  place  by  expulsion  of  the 
necrosed  parts  and  consequent  ulceration.     Necrosis  of  the  glands  prob- 

'  Kindfleisch,  Pathologieal  Histology j  Sjdenham  Society  Tmnslation,  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
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My  nirelv  oocurs  before  the  b^nnine  of  the  seoond  week,  but  it  has 
occasionally  been  observed  much  earher.  Murchison  reports  cases  in 
which  he  saw  it  as  early  as  the  first  and  second  days.  The  process 
usoally  involves  the  mucous  membrane  only,  but  it  may  extend  to  the 
muscular  and  even  to  the  peritoneal  coats. 

In  the  third  stage  the  deaui  parts  are  gradually  thrown  off,  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  usually  occupying  several  days.  At  first  an  increased 
degree  of  congestion,  followed  by  suppuration,  is  observed  at  the  edges 
of  the  sloughs,  which  before  their  complete  detachment  may  often  acauire 
a  yellow,  green,  or  brown  color  from  the  imbibition^  of  bile.  The  ulcers 
which  result  correspond  in  size  and  form  with  the  sloughs.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  a^inated  glands  elliptical  in  shape,  with 
tlieir  long  diameter  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  intestine.  Their 
edges  are  swollen  and  overhanging,  and  their  floor  is  generally  formed 
by  the  deepest  layer  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue.  They  some- 
times penetrate  much  more  deeply,  and  may  even  extend  to  the  peritoneal 
coat,  and  thus  give  rise  to  perforation  of  the  bowel.  The  ulcera  which 
result  from  sloughing  of  the  solitary  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  small  and 
round.  Murchison  says  that  ulceration  may  also  be  produced  in  the 
following  way :  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  softened,  and  one  or 
more  superficial  abrasions  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  diseased  patch, 
which  extend  and  unite  into  one  large  ulcer,  and  this  ulcer  proceeds  to 
various  depths  through  the  coats  oi  the  bowel,  and  even  to  completed 
perforation,  but  Rinofieisch  and  other  recent  German  writera  do  not 
allude  to  this  process. 

The  fourth  stage,  or  diat  of  cicatrization,  usually  commences  with  the 
beginnuig  of  the  fourth  week.  The  swelling  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcera 
gradually  diminishes,  and  they  become  adherent  to  the  tissues  beneath. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcera  covera  itself  with  delicate  granulations,  which  in 
courw  of  time  are  converted  into  connective  tissue.  This  is  ultimately 
coated  with  epithelium,  but  neither  the  villi  nor  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  ever  reproduced.  The  resulting  cicatrices  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  affected  parts  of  the  bowel  being  thin  and  more  translucent 
than  in  health,  and  may  retain  these  charactera  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years.  They  never  give  rise  to  contraction  of  the  bowel.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  cicatrization  of  each  ulcer  is  said  to  be  about  two 
weeks.  It  occasionally  happens  that  while  cicatrization  is  taking  place 
at  one  end  of  the  ulcer  the  processs  of  necrosis  and  ulceration  is  still 
going  on  at  the  other,  so  that  two  or  more  ulcera  may  occasionally  run 
togetner.  This  form  of  ulcer  may  often  retard  recovery,  and  may  some- 
times end  in  perforation  of  the  bowel,  even  after  convidescence  seems  to 
have  been  established. 

The  color  and  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum 
and  colon  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  normal.  In  a  few  the 
membrane  is  paler  than  in  health,  and  in  othera  it  is  of  an  ash-gray 
color.  It  is  also  sometimes  injected  and  softened.  The  solitary  glands 
are  frequently  enlarged  and  ulcerated,  like  those  of  the  ileum.  In 
the  former  case  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  large  intestine  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  but  especially  that  of  the  caecum  and  of  the  part  of 
the  colon  adjacent  to  it,  is  studded  with  minute  elevations  about  a  line  in 
diameter.     When  ulceration  has  occurred  the  ulcera  are  generally  roimd 
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and  small  y  but  they  may  occasionally  be  oval  and  of  considerable  sijce. 
In  the  latter  case  their  long  diameter  will  correspond  in  direction  with 
that  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine.  Murchison  has  known 
them  to  measure  fully  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  colon  is  gen- 
erally found  much  distended  with  flatus. 

Enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  from  cellular  hyperplasia  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  is  constantly  associated  with  the 
morbid  changes  of  the  intestines  just  described.  This  enlargement 
varies  in  different  cases.  In  some  the  glands  are  not  larger  than  a 
pea  or  bean ;  in  others  they  are  said  to  have  reached  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  It  is  always  more  marked  in  the  glands  which  lie  in  the  angle 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  and  the  csBCum,  and  usually  bears 
some  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  disease ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
r^arded  merely  as  a  result  of  the  local  irritation,  as  it  has  been  observed 
in  parts  of  the  mesentery  corresponding  to  perfectly  healthy  portions  of 
the  intestine,  and  as  the  meso-colic  glands  have  been  involvea  in  cases  in 
which  the  colon  was  free  from  disease.  It  has,  moreover,  been  observed 
in  cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  very  early  in  the  disease,  and  there 
can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  infective 
process  as  the  infiltration  of  Peyer's  patehes.  In  addition  to  being 
enlarged,  if  death  has  taken  place  before  the  end  of  the  second  week 
the  glands  are  hypersemic  and  of  a  purplish  color.  Later  than  this, 
when  the  sloughs  become  detached  from  Peyer^s  patehes,  the  swelling  of 
the  glands  diminishes ;  they  lose  their  color  and  become  pale,  and  if 
convalescence  ensues  they  return  finally  to  their  former  healthy  condition. 
Still,  Murchison  has  seen  them  shrivelled  and  pale  or  bluish  for  some 
time  after  convalescence.  In  other  cases  the  substance  of  the  glands 
softens,  with  the  formation  of  a  puriform  liquid.  If  the  softening  only 
involves  a  small  part  of  the  glandular  structure,  restoration  to  health  may 
take  place  through  the  absorption  of  this  liquid.  If  it  is  more  extensive, 
the  whole  of  the  glands  may  break  down  into  this  puriform  liquid,  which, 
when  the  patient  recovers,  undergoes  caseous  and  finally  calcareous  degen- 
eration. Occasionally,  a  gland  in  this  condition  is  the  cause  of  death 
from  rupture  and  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum. 

The  glands  in  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  the  gastric,  lumbar,  inguinal 
glands,  and  indeed  all  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  body,  have  occasionally 
been  found  swollen  and  congested,  but  their  enlargement  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  specific  lesions  of  the  disease,  but  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
local  irritation.  Thus,  Jenner  says  that  in  the  case  of  extensive  ulcera- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  which  came  under  his  observation  there  was  marked 
enlargement  of  the  oesophageal  glands.  Liebermeister  says  that  the  lym- 
phatic follicles  which  surround  tne  glands  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  in 
the  tonsils  arc  often  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  glands.  In  most 
cases  afler  a  time  the  swelling  disappears,  but  sometimes  softening  and 
rupture  take  place. 

The  spleen  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be  increased  in  volume  and  to 
have  undergone  changes  in  consistence  and  color.  The  d^ree  of  enlarge- 
ment and  the  other  changes  vary  of  course  with  the  stage  of  the  disease 
at  which  death  has  occurred.  The  enlargement  occurs  with  less  fre- 
quency in  elderly  than  in  young  people,  and  is  most  marked  at  the  height 
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of  the  diseam,  the  organ  being  then  often  twioe  or  three  times  it  normal 
sice,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  even  krger.  Later,  and  especially 
during  oonN^alesoenoe,  the  enlai^gement  has  generally  very  much  dimin- 
ished. Daring  the  first  ten  days  of  the  disease  the  spleen  is  generally 
tense  and  firm,  engorged  with  blood,  and  dark  red  in  color.  Between  the 
tenth  and  thirtieth  days  its  appearance  remains  the  same,  but  the  organ 
is  found  to  be  soft  and  friable.  During  convalescence  it  becomes  paler 
and  firmer  again,  and  is  often  so  shrunken  in  size  that  its  capsule  is 
relaxed  and  wrinkled.  Hemorrhagic  in&rctions  are  oflen  met  with. 
These  sometimes  soflen  and  break  down  into  a  puriform  liquid,  which 
may  sometimes  cause  peritonitis  by  rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Rupture  of  the  spleen  is  also  said  to  have  occurred  from  mechanical  vio- 
lence. These  changes  are  due  in  part  to  variations  in  the  amount  of 
blood,  and  in  part  to  a  medullary  mfiltration  of  Malpighian  corpuscles 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  Peyer's  patches  and  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery. 

Lbbions  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Typhoid  Fever,  but  are 
OF  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence. — ^The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  may  present  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance, 
but  occasionally  it  is  congested  and  the  seat  of  ulcerations  which  are  for  the 
most  part  superficial.  Sometimes,  however,  they  have  been  found  to 
eztena  to  the  muscular  coat,  but  they  have  never  been  known  to  pene- 
trate all  the  coats  of  these  organs.  Jenner  refers  to  one  case  in  which 
there  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the  oesopht^is,  but  usually  the  number 
of  ulcers  is  not  large.  In  a  few  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  is  coated  with  diphtheritic  false  membrane,  and  the  submucous 
tissues  is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  pus  (Murehison). 

The  stomach  and  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  present  no 
lesions  which  are  at  all  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  In  a  certain  number 
of  cases  congestion,  softening,  and  even  superficial  ulceration,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  less  frcaucntly  of  that  of  the 
duodenum,  have  been  found.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejunum 
and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum  is  not  usually  much  reddened,  and 
may  be  even  paler  than  in  health.  In  cases  which  have  been  protracted 
it  may  be  of  an  ashy-^ray  or  slate  color.  The  contents  of  this  part  of 
the  intestiual  tract,  which  is  rarely  much  distended  by  flatus,  do  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  or  consistence  from  the  matter  which  generally 
composes  the  typhoid  stool.  The  bowels  may,  of  course,  be  found  filled 
with  blood  in  cases  in  which  a  recent  hemorrnage  has  taken  place.  In- 
vaginations of  the  small  intestines,  unaccompanied  by  any  evidences  of 
inflammation,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  of  typhoid  fever.  They  are  produced,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
during  the  deatli  agony^  but  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  as  they  occur 
in  many  other  diseases. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  has  been  found  in  only  a  few  cases  after 
death  from  typhoid  fever.  Softening  is  more  common,  but  even  this  is 
not  a  frequent  result  of  the  disease,  for  it  was  absent  in  41  out  of  73 
cases  examined  with  special  reference  to  this  point  by  Louis,  Jenner,  and 
Marchison.  The  organ  is  occasionally  hypersemic,  and  darker  in  color 
than  in  health,  but  it  is  oftener  pale  or  normal  in  appearance.  Even, 
aowever,  where  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  healthy  to  the  unassisted  eye, 
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the  microscope  shows  that  its  cells  are  very  granular  and  filled  with  oil- 
globules  which  often  render  the  nucleus  indistinct  or  completely  conceal 
it.  When  death  has  taken  place  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
many  of  the  cells  are  found  to  be  completely  broken  down  into  a  granu- 
lar detritus.  These  changes  are  usually  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
pyrexia  which  has  been  present  during  lire.  Rarer  lesions  of  the  liver 
are  pysemic  deposits,  embolism,  abscess,  and  emphysema. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  \ the  gall-bladder  has  been  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  ulcers  by  Jenner  and  numerous  other  observers.  It  also  occasion-* 
ally  presents  the  evidences  of  catarrhal  or  diphtheritic  inflammation.  The 
gall-bladder  usually  contains  a  pale  watery  liquid  of  a  less  density  than 
bile.  When,  however,  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane  has  existed^ 
its  contents  are  mixed  with  pus  and  shreds  of  false  membrane. 

The  mucous  membrane  oi  the  larynx  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been 
tlie  seat  of  catarrhal  or  diphtheritic  inflammation,  and  sometimes  also  of 
ulceration.  Jenner  says  that  in  typhoid  fever  laryngitis  independent  of 
pharyngitis  is  extremely  rare,  but  the  Grerman  writers  express  a  different 
opinion.  Griesinger  estimated  that  laryngeal  ulcers  were  present  in  one- 
fifth  of  the  fatal  cases.  Hoffmann  found  them  twenty-eight  times  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty  autopsies,  and  that  the  ulcers  liad  extended  to  and 
involved  the  eaililages  in  twenty-two  out  of  the  twentyreight  cases. 
They  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  and 
may  involve  the  vocal  cords.  These  are  ofl^en  discovered  after  death  in 
cases  in  which  their  existence  was  not  suspected  during  life.  They  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  typhoid  infiltration  of  the  laryngeal 
glands,  but  careful  investigation  has  shown  that  they  are  the  consequence 
of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  trachea  are  comparatively  rare.  Hypostatic  con- 
gestion and  infarction  of  the  lungs  are  not  uncommonly  found  after  death 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  less  frequently  the  lesions  of  pneumonia.  Evi- 
dences of  recent  pleurisy  are  also  discovered  in  a  few  cases.  Acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  more  often  met  with  as  a  sequela  than  as  a 
complication.       , 

The  chan&ces  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  caused  by  typhoid  fever 
are  few  and^important,  even  in  cases  attended  by  seve  Jne??ou8  symp- 
toms.  Those  most  frequently  found  are  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater 
to  the  inner  surface  oi  the  cranium,  injection  or  oedema  of  the  ]>ia 
mater,  congestive  oedema,  and  sometimes  softening  of  the  brain  and  effu- 
sion at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  microscopic  changes  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  studied.  Liebermeister  says  that  the  gray  substance 
of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain  and  of  the  interior  is  sometimes  of  a 
rather  yellowish-brown  color,  and  that  he  noticed  besides  diffiise  yellow 
and  blackish-brown  spots  in  different  places,  particularly  in  the  corpus 
striatum  and  thalamus  opticus.  In  such  places,  he  says,  the  microscope 
shows  a  diffuse  yellow  coloration,  a  deposit  of  small  brown  pigment- 
granules,  and  also,  especially  in  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum, 
the  ganglion-cells  thickly  crowded  with  brownish  or  blackish  pigment- 
granules  in  such  numbers  as  to  conceal  the  outlines  of  many  of  the  cells. 
These  changes  Hoffmann,^  who  has  specially  studied  them,  is  inclined  to 
place  by  the  side  of  the  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  other  oi^ns. 

^  Quoted  by  Murchison. 
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The  ganglion-cells  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  said  by  Yirchow  also 
to  contain  an  unusual  amount  of  pigment. 

The  muscles  are  frequently  the  seat  of  marked  changes  in  typhoid  fever. 
Their  macroscopic  appearances  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which 
they  are  examined.  When  death  takes  place  in  the  first  or  second  week 
they  are  usually  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  in  color,  and  very  dry.  If  it 
is  delayed  until  later,  they  "  present  a  peculiar  fawn  or  yellow  tint  per- 
meating the  ordinary  red  in  patdies  ana  veins  not  unlike  the  appearance 
of  veined  marble.''  Their  consistence  is  also  so  much  diminished  that 
the  finger  may  be  readily  passed  through  them.  Occasionally,  pseudo- 
absocsses  and  hemorrhages  into  the  muscular  sheath  are  found,  and 
Dauv6  and  B.  Ball  ^  report  cases  in  which,  in  addition  to  these  changes, 
rupture  of  muscles  had  occurred.  Zenker,  who  was  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them,  ranged  the  changes  seen  under  the  microscope  under  two 
heads :  (1)  granular  or  fatty  dWeneration ;  (2)  waxy  degeneration.  In 
the  first  vancty  the  transverse  stnte  disappear  and  the  sarcolemma  appears 
filled  with  finely  granular  matter.  In  the  second  variety  the  striated 
muscles  become,  as  it  were,  pervaded  by  a  coagulating  material  which 
sets,  and  in  contracting  breaks  up  the  fibres  into  great  numbers  of  short 
wazy-Iooking  lumps,  not  unlike  a  certain  variety  of  casts  of  the  tubuli 
recti  of  the  kidneys.  When  recovery  takes  place  the  affected  fibre  is 
believed  to  be  regenerated  by  a  cell-growth  within  the  sarcolemma.  These 
changes  occur  in  most  fevers,  as  typhus,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  are 
attributed  by  authors  generally  to  the  hyperpyrexia  which  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  these  diseases.  Hayem,  however,  asserts  that  he  has 
found  them  well  marked  in  cases  not  characterized  by  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  cases 
where  this  has  been  present.  The  waxy  form  of  d^eneration  may  afiect 
all  the  striped  muscles,  but  is  oilenest  seen  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
tongue. 

The  heart,  in  common  with  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  suffers  from 
both  the  forms  of  degeneration  above  described,  but  the  granular  form 
appears  to  be  more  common  than  the  waxy.  In  protracted  cases  it  is 
usually  much  softened,  and  when  thrown  upon  a  plate  no  longer  retains 
its  form.  It  has  usually  lost  its  normal  color  and  acquired  the  tint 
described  by  the  French  as  feuille  morte  (faded  leaf).  Upon  minute 
examination  the  d^cneration  is  found  to  have  taken  place  in  patches,  the 
diseased  fibres  being  found  alongside  of  others  which  have  scarcely  under- 
gone any  alteration.  These  patches  are  especially  common  in  the  papil- 
lary muscles  of  the  mitral  valve — 2l  fact  which  explains  the  occasional 
presence  of  systolic  murmurs  in  typhoid  fever.  In  addition  to  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  the  muscles  already  described,  Hayem  *  has 
observed  in  his  examinations  of  the  heart  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
oonnective  tissue  and  a  proliferation  of  the  muscle  nuclei.  These  changes 
are  sufficient  in  his  opinion  to  establish  the  existence  of  myocarditis. 
The  same  observer  thinks  he  has  also  found  evidences  of  the  frequent 
oocurrenoe  of  endoarteritis  in  the  multiplication  of  the  cellular  elements 

'  D  Union  MidicdUj  1SS6,  quoted  by  Biennial  Retraapeci  of  Medicine  and  Suryery  and 
their  Allied  Sciences,  for  ISQ5-M, 
*  Lepofu  cliniquea  tur  lu  Manijedations  cardiaquet  de  la  Fievre  typhoide,  PariB,  1S75. 
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of  the  internal  ooat  of  the  small  arteries,  which  he  has  disoovered  under 
the  microscope. 

Some  discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
blood  in  typhoid  fever.  Trousseau,  for  instance,  speaks  of  it  as  being 
})rofoundly  altered  and  in  a  state  of  dissolution ;  Liebermeister  says  that 
at  the  height  of  the  disease  the  blood  is  very  dark-colored,  and  that  after 
coagulation  it  presents  a  small  and  soft;  clot ;  and  Murchison,  that  a  dark, 
liquid  condition  of  the  blood  is  rarer  than  in  typhus,  and  that  fine  white 
coagula  are  moi^  common.  Harley  too  has  frequently  found  firm  color- 
less clots  of  fibrin  in  the  heart  and  roots  of  the  great  vessels  in  subjects 
dead  in  the  third  week  of  the  disease.  Forget  concludes  from  an 
examination  ''of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  specimens  of  blood 
derived  from  patients  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  that  an  appreciable 
alteration  of  the  blood  in  the  several  periods  of  enteric  fever  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  general  fact ;  that  the  blood  is  rarely  altered  in  the  first 
period ;  that  the  alteration  is  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  disease  is 
more  advanced ;  that  the  alteration  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  the  disease.'^  ^  I  have  myself  seen  tlie  disorganization  of  the 
blood  as  complete  in  severe  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  have  rapidly 

8 roved  fatal  as  in  cases  of  diphtheria  or  of  other  malignant  diseases, 
^n  the  other  hand,  in  protracted  cases  and  during  convalescence  the  blood 
is  oftieu  thin  and  watery. 

The  kidneys  are  sometimes  engorged  with  blood,  sometimes  pale  and 
flabby.  Under  the  microscope  the  appearances  are  similar  to  those  just 
described  as  occurring  in  the  liver,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  more  fully  nere.  As  a  rule,  the  epithelium  becomes  granular 
earlier  and  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  tubular  portion. 
The  absence  of  albuminuria  must  not  always  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys,  as  this  symptom  has  been  wholly 
wanting  in  cases  in  which  the  oi*gans  have  been  extensively  diseased. 

Analogous  changes  have  also  been  observed  in  the  salivary  glands 
and  pancreas,  except  that,  according  to  Hoffioiann,  a  cellular  probfeilfttiou 
precedes  the  degenerative  process. 

Clinical  Description. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  usually  so 
gradual  that  it  is  oft^n  impossible  to  obtain  from  patients  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  their  illness.  Among  those  who 
present  themselves  for  treatment  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  many  have  suffered  for  several  days,  it  may  be  as 
long  as  a  week,  or  even  longer,  before  taking  to  their  beds,  from  vague  feel- 
ings of  discomfort,  from  headache  more  or  less  intense,  aching  pains  in 
the  back  or  limbs,  or  from  sensations  of  chilliness  alternating  with  flashes 
of  heat.  In  other  cases  derangements  of  the  digestive  system  are  more 
prominent,  such  as  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  irritability  of 
the  bowels.  Notwithstanding  these  symptoms,  and  the  indisposition  to 
exertion  engendered  by  them,  they  have  frequently  continued  to  follow 
their  usual  avocations  up  to  the  time  of  their  application  at  the  hospital 
for  admission.  There  is  generally,  however,  no  difliculty  in  recognizing  at 
once  the  nature  of  their  disease.  Upon  examination  the  pulse  is  found  to 
be  frequent,  the  respiration  accelerated,  the  tongue  furred,  the  skin  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  abdomen  tympanitic. 

'  Quoted  bj  Harlej,  fieynolda's  Sytlem  of  Medieine,  toL  L 
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Among  patients  whose  position  in  life  enables  them  to  pay  encater 
attention  to  trifling  symptoms  than  those  Avho  are  compelled  to  seek  hos- 

Sital  relief,  opportunity  is  frequently  afforded  to  the  physician  to  study  the 
isease  at  a  period  less  remote  from  its  commencement.  The  symptoms 
it  presents  wncn  seen  as  early  as  the  second  day  are  generally  of  a  very 
indefinite  character.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  malaise,  headache  with  a 
tendency  to  giddiness,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  a  slightly  coated  tongue, 
thirst,  and  anorexia.  The  patient  may  complain  of  chilly  sensations 
alternating  with  flashes  of  heat,  but  it  will  rarely  be  found  that  the  attack 
has  commenced  with  a  decided  chill.  Diarrhoea  may  also  be  present  at 
this  time,  or  may  not  supervene  until  later.  Even  in  cases  m  which 
it  is  absent  the  bowels  will  generally  act  inordinately  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  gentle  purgative.  Occasionally,  the  attack  begins  with  vom- 
iting, but  this  is  not,  m  my  experience,  a  frequent  mode  of  commence- 
mmU  If  the  visit  be  made  in  the  morning,  the  febrile  symptoms  will 
be  little  marked,  the  pulse  being  only  slightly  accelerated  and  the  temper- 
ature being  rarely  more  than  from  a  half  to  a  ue^*ee  above  the  normal.  In 
the  evening,  however,  the  thermometer  usually  indicates  a  greater  elevation 
of  temperature. 

At  subsequent  visits  the  same  symptoms  are  presented.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  fever  is  decidedly  remittent  in  character,  the 
evening  temperature  being  always  from  a  degree  to  a  degree  and  a  half 
higher  than  that  of  the  morning,  while  the  temperature  of  each  succeed- 
ing day  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  day  which  preceded  it.  The 
Stient  is  restless  and  wakeful  at  night,  or  sleep,  when  obtained,  is  unre- 
shing  and  disturbed  by  dreams.  He  grows  auU  and  slightly  deaf,  and 
although  able  to  answer  questions  intelligently  when  roused,  does  so 
with  an  effort,  and  soon  after  lapses  into  his  former  condition.  Although 
obviously  growing  weaker  every  day,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  him 
to  take  to  his  bed.  The  diarrhoea  continues  and  increases. in  severity ; 
the  stools  become  watery  in  character  and  ochrey-yellow  in  color ;  they 
may  exceed  six,  or  even  twelve,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Epistaxis 
either  consisting  of  a  few  drops  of  blood  only,  or  so  profuse  as  to  endanger 
life,  may  also  occur  during  the  first  week.  Examination  of  the  abdomen 
toward  the  middle  or  close  of  the  first  week  will  almost  always  reveal 
the  existence  of  tympany  and  of  tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right 
iliac  fojfia,  and  very  frequently  also  of  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 
The  urine  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  dense,  scanty,  and  of  high  color. 
The  tongue  too  will  be  observed  to  be  more  heavily  coated  than  at  first, 
and  to  be  dryish,  the  fur  being  disposed  on  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  organ,  while  the  tip  and  edges  are  free  from  it  and  abnormally  red  in 
color.  Usually,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  week,  the  pulse  will  be 
found  to  be  between  100  and  120  in  frequency.  It  often,  however,  does 
not  attain  this  frequency,  and  in  some  cases  does  not  exceed  50  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  thermometer  generally 
indicates  a  temperature  of  from  102°  to  104°,  and  in  bad  cases  even  one 
much  higher  than  the  latter. 

These  grfmptoms  are  not  pathognomonic,  but  Murchison  regards  their 
existence  m  a  young  person  as  warranting  the  suspicion  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease.  About  this  time,  however,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, usually  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  day,  a  new  symptom  occurs 
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which  is  more  characteristic.  This  is  an  eruption  of  isolated  rose-<xilored 
spots,  the  tdches  roses  lenticulaires  of  Louis,  occurring  principally  upon 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  but  not  infirequentlv  seen  also  upon  the  diest, 
back,  limbs,  and  even,  accordine  to  some  authors,  upon  the  face.  They 
are  round  in  i^ape,  with  a  well-defined  margin,  usually  about  a  line  in 
diameter,  but  sometimes  considerably  larger,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
surface,  and  disappearing  upon  pressure,  but  returning  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.  They  can  almost  always  be  found  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
if  diligently  sought  for. 

If  the  disease  tends  to  run  a  severe  course,  all  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated  toward  the  end  of  the  second  week.  The  tongue  grows  dry 
and  brown,  the  pulse  more  frequent,  feeble,  and  markedly  reduplicated  in 
character,  the  diarrhoea  still  more  severe,  and  the  fever  higher  than  before, 
with  little  or  no  tendency  to  remit  in  the  morning.  Thf  nervous  sympi 
toms  also  come  into  prominence.  The  headache  may  grow  more  violent 
or  may  be  replaced  by  increased  dulness,  which  may  sometimes  be  so 
decided  as  to  render  it  difScult  to  fully  rouse  the  patient.  At  other  times 
delirium  is  a  prominent  symptom.  This  may  only  occur  at  night,  but 
not  infrequently  is  observed  (luring  the  daytime  as  well.  It  is  usually 
more  active  in  character  than  that  which  accompanies  typhus.  Trembling 
of  the  tongue  and  of  the  limbs  is  not  uncommon  at  this  time.  The  urine 
becomes  more  abundant,  paler,  and  less  dense  than  before.  Even  in  cases 
characterized  by  symptoms  as  severe  as  those  above  detailed  some  improve- 
ment is,  however,  often  observed  to  take  place  between  the  fourteenth  and 
twenty-first  days.  The  morning  remission  becomes  more  decided,  the 
evening  temperature  less  high  than  that  of  the  preceding  day ;  the  stools 
lessen  in  number,  and  gradually  assume  a  more  healthy  appearance; 
the  pulse  diminishes  in  frequency  and  gains  in  force ;  the  tongue  becomes 
moist,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  throw  off  its  fur ;  the  trembling  grows 
less  marked ;  the  dulness  and  delirium  lessen  ;  and  the  patient  falls  into 
a  refreshing  sleep.  In  other  cases,  in  many  of  which  recovery  eventually 
takes  place,  there  is  at  this  time,  instead  of  an  improvement,  a  still 
further  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  The  pulse  becomes  more  feeble 
and  frequent ;  the  tongue  is  not  only  excessively  dry  and  brown,  but 
shrivelled  and  fissured ;  the  lips  and  teeth  are  encrusted  with  sordes ;  the 
stools  contain  shreds  of  membrane,  and  often  blood ;  the  subsultus  ten- 
dinum  increases;  carphololgia,  or  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  occurs.  The 
prostration  becomes  so  extreme  that  the  patient  frequently  slips  down  iu 
bed  from  sheer  weakness.  The  active  delirium  of  the  previous  stage  is 
replaced  by  the  low  muttering  form,  or  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back 
with  his  eyes  half  closed  in  a  semi-unconscious  condition,  from  which  he 
is  with  difficulty  aroused,  and  which  may  deepen  into  coma.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  active  delirium  continues,  and  is  associated,  with  an  obstinate 
wakefulness ;  the  urine  and  feces  are  passed  involuntarily,  or,  with  an 
apparent  incontinence  of  the  former,  there  may  be  retention,  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  If  these  symptoms  continue  for  any  length 
of  time,  bed-sores  may  form  not  only  over  the  sacrum,  but  on  other  parts 
subject  to  pressure,  and  the  patient,  worn  out  by  long-continued  suffering, 
dies  from  exhaustion. 

Occasionally,  in  the  midst  of  these  symptoms,  and  sometimes  even  in 
cases  in  which  the  condition  is  not  so  alarming,  prostration  approaching 
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collapse,  without  obvious  cause,  suddenly  superveQes.  The  pulse  becomes 
a  mere  thread,  the  surface  is  bathed  in  a  clammy  sweat,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  found  to  have  &llen  from  four  to  seven  degrees,  and  in  some  cases 
even  more.  These  symptoms  almost  always  indicate  that  intestinal 
hemorrhage  has  taken  place,  and  are  followed  by  the  discharge  of  blood 
either  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  not  until  a  day  or  two  subsequently. 
If  the  hemorrhage  be  moderate  in  amount,  and  does  not  recur,  reaction 
usually  takes  place  in  a  short  time ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pro- 
fa«je  or  frequently  repeated,  death  may  occur,  either  immediately  or  later, 
as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  it  has  induced.  Very  much  the  same  set 
of  symptoms  attend  the  occurrence  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  an  acci- 
dent which  is  also  liable  to  happen  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  but 
which  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  intestinal  hemorrhage  by  its 
being  accompanied  by  a  sharp  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  frequently 
60  severe  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out,  by  its  not  being  attended  with 
the  same  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  the  absence  of  blood  in  the 
dischaiges.  In  a  day  or  two  all  doubt  will  be  set  at  rest,  if  the  case  be 
one  of  perforation,  by  the  occurrence  of  general  peritonitis. 

A  fatal  termination  is  by  no  means  the  usual  result,  even  in  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  assumed  its  worst  features.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  condition  in  typhoid  fever  so  grave  tliat  recovery  from  it 
is  impossible.  Many  authors  would  make  perforation  of  the  bowel  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  but  there  are  observations  on  record  which 
would  seem  U>  show  that  this  accident  is  not  invariably  fatal.  Even  in 
cases  in  which  the  patient  has  lain  helplessly  on  his  back  in  a  semi-uncon- 
ecious  or  comatose  condition,  passing  his  discharges  under  him,  the  physi- 
dau  will  often  be  gratified  to  find  at  one  of  his  visits  some  evidence  of 
improvement,  trifling  as  it  will  probably  be.  It  may  be  only  a  slight 
change  of  position,  an  inconsiderable  fall  of  temperature,  or  a  scarcely 
appreciable  moistening  of  the  tongue ;  but  these  changes,  insignificant  as 
they  apparently  are,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  the  practised  eye  of  the 
observant  physician  the  approach  of  convalescence.  Next  day  there  will 
be  a  still  further  reduction  of  temperature,  a  more  decided  moistening  of 
the  tongue,  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  pulse.  In  this  condition,  however,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  convalescence  may  be  retarded  by  numerous  accidents, 
and  Gfe  may  hang  trembling  in  the  balance  for  several  days,  or  even 
weeks,  before  it  is  fully  established.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  here 
the  various  steps  by  which  a  return  to  health  is  reached,  as  they  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  mark  the  convalescence  of  the  less  severe 
varietv  of  the  disease,  and  have  already  been  fully  referred  to  in  the 
description  of  that  fom. 

But  even  after  the  establishment  of  convalescence,  and  after  the  patient 
has  been  free  from  fever  for  several  days,  febrile  attacks  lasting  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  even  longer,  may  occur  as  the  consequence  of  very  slight  causes, 
such  as  undue  excitement,  or  fatigue  of  any  kind,  or  the  immoderate 
indulgence  of  the  appetite,  which  in  this  condition  frequently  needs  to  be 
restrained.  These  attacks  are  usually  spoken  of  as  recrudescences  of 
fever,  and  do  not  difier  materially  from  attacks  of  irritative  fever  occur- 
ring under  other  circumstances.  They  usually  subside  under  appropriate 
treatment  with  the  removal  of  their  cause,  but  leave  the  patient  somewhat 
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weaker  than  they  found  him.  In  other  cases,  it  may  be  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  temperature  to  the  normal,  and  frequently  at  a 
time  when  all  danger  seems  to  have  been  passed,  a  true  relapse  of  the  dis- 
ease occurs.  In  this,  of  course,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  attack 
are  reproduced,  including  even  the  eruption  of  rose-colored  spots.  The 
temperature  usually,  however,  attains  the  maximum  more  rapioly,  and  the 
duration  of  the  fever  is  generally  shorter,  than  that  of  the  original  attack. 
A  second  relapse  is  also  not  very  uncommon,  and  even  a  third  may  occur. 
Various  complications  and  sequelae  also  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  will  be  referred  to  fully  hereafter. 

Another  form  of  the  disease,  which  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  briefly 
here  before  closing  the  general  description  of  the  disease,  is  the  abortive 
form.  In  this  variety  the  attack  begins  and  runs  its  course  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  including  oft^en  even  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  as  it  does 
in  the  majority  of  cases ;  but  at  a  period  which  varies  between  the  seventh 
and  fourteenth  day  the  symptoms  suddenly  subside  and  the  patient  rapidly 
convalesces.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  form 
from  an  attack  of  simple  continued  fever,  and,  in  fact,  in  cases  in  which 
the  eruption  is  absent  it  will  be  impossible,  unless  other  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  have  occurred  in  the  same  house  or  family,  or  unless  the  patient  has 
been  unmistakably  exposed  to  the  influences  under  which  the  disease 
arises. 

In  a  few  cases  the  disease  begins  abruptly  with  a  chill,  intense  head- 
ache, or  with  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  which  have  in  rare  instances 
been  so  violent  as  to  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian the  possibility  of  corrosive  poisoning.  This,  according  to  Chomel,  is 
the  most  frequent  mode  of  commencement,  but  his  experience  on  this 
point  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  great  majority  of  observers. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  some  of  the  most  important 
of  .the  symptoms  presented  by  the  disease. 

Even  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  the  face  has  a  list- 
less and  languid  expression,  although  the  eyes  are  usually  bright  and  the 
pupils  dilat^.  In  mild  cases  no  mrther  alteration  of  the  physiognomy 
than  this  may  be  noticeable  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  £sease, 
but  in  bad  cases,  when  the  typhoid  condition  is  fully  developed,  the 
expression  becomes  dull  and  heavy.  There  is,  however,  never  the  general 
suffusion  of  the  face  seen  in  typhus.  On  the  contrary,  the  face  is  often 
pallid,  or  there  is  at  most  a  circumscribed  flush  on  one  or  both  cheeks, 
which  is  most  marked  during  the  exacerbations  of  fever  or  afl«r  the 
administration  of  food  and  stimulants.  During  convalescence  the  effects 
of  the  long  illness  are  fully  visible  in  the  face. 

Prostration,  or  loss  of  muscular  strength,  is  present  from  the  beginning 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  is  generally  not  so 
marked  in  the  early  stages  as  in  typhus  fever.  It  is  usually  most  intense  in 
grave  cases,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  patients,  in  whom  the  other  symptoms  are  severe,  able  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  and  even  to  rise  to  stool,  throughout  the  attack.  Bartlett  recoros  a 
case  in  which  the  patient  did  not  confine  herself  to  bed  until  the  occur- 
rence of  perforation,  and  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  man  who,  suppos- 
ing he  was  suffering  only  from  a  slight  diarrhoea,  performed  the  duties 
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of  a  nurse  In  a  military  hospital  until  two  days  before  his  death^  although 
the  autopsy  showed  very  extensive  ulceration  of  the  intestine.  Several 
cas€s  have  come  under  my  care  in  the  second  week  in  which  patients 
have  walked  a  considerable  distance  to  make  application  for  admission  to 
a  hospital.  (Generally,  however,  the  prostration  becomes  extreme  in  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks  of  bad  cases,  the  patient  lying  helplessly  on.  his 
back,  and  frequently  slipping  down  in  bed  from  sheer  weakness. 

Epiiiitaxis  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  but  is  most  common 
in  the  forming  stage.  Observers  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  its  fre- 
quency. Murchison  noted  it  in  only  15  of  58  cases,  and  gives  it  as  his 
belief  that  it  is  more  common  in  France  than  in  England  or  this  country. 
Flint  found  that  it  had  occurred  in  21  only  of  73  cases,  and  Jenner  in  5 
of  15  fatal  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  Bartlett  says  that  it  is  quite  a 
common  symptom,  and  Wood  and  Gerhard,  from  the  frequency  with 
which  they  had  met  with  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  were  accus- 
tomed to  r^ard  its  presence  as  of  importance  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view.  Part  of  this  divergence  of  opinion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  usually  small  in  amount,  and  therefore  very  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
I  have  in  many  cases,  after  having  been  told  there  had  been  no  epistaxis, 
found  the  evidlenoe  of  it  upon  the  fingers  or  bed-clothes  of  the  patient. 
It  may,  however,  be  so  profuse  as  to  endanger  life  and  render  necessary 
the  use  of  the  tampon.  Except  in  the  latter  case  it  is  without  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  skin  may  be  almost  constantly  dry  as  well  as  warm  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  fever  in  a  small  proportion  of  severe  cases.  But, 
on  the  whole,  perspiration  occurs  with  greater  frequency  in  typhoid  fever 
than  in  any  other  acute  disease,  unless  it  be  rheumatism,  it  takes  place 
most  commonly  at  night  after  the  evening  exacerbation,  or  in  the  morning 
when  the  patient  awakes  from  sleep,  but  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  the 
nkin  clammy  at  other  times.  The  sweating  is  usually  general,  but  in  a 
few  cases  it  is  local  only.  When  colliquative,  it  is  frequently  exhaust- 
ing, and  is  then  a  grave  symptom,  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  into 
convalescence,  when  it  is  not  only  annoying,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
prostration  it  induces  may  sometimes  rct£u*d  the  restoration  to  health. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  any  peculiar  odor  is  given 
off  by  the  skin  in  tjrphoid  fever,  and  most  observers  make  a  similar  state- 
ment Chomel,  however,  asserted  that  the  perspiration  has  a  strong  acid 
odor,  and  Bartlett  agreed  with  Nathan  Smith  in  thinking  that  typhoid 
fever  patients  exhale  a  peculiar  odor,  not  pungent  and  ammoniacal,  like 
that  of  typhus,  but  "  of  a  semi-cadaverous  and  musty  character,^'  which 
is  especially  noticeable  during  the  later  stages  of  severe  and  fatal  cases. 

The  eruption  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  without  it  the  diagnosis  woula  be  impossible.  It 
is  rarely  absent  in  a  well-developed  case.  *  Murchison  says  that  it  was 
noted  in  4606  cases  only  out  of  5988  admitted  into  the  London  Feve^ 
Hospital  in  twenty-three  years,  but  admits  that  it  would  probably  have 
been  found  in  some  of  tie  others  if  it  had  been  properly  looked  for. 
Wood  says  that  he  has  seldom  met  with  cases  in  which  it  was  absent. 
It  is  oftener  abs^t  in  children  than  adults — ^a  circumstance  which  makes 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  the  former  often  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty.   It  oonsisto  of  isolated  rose-colored  spots,  slightly  elevated  above 
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the  surface^  circular  in  form  or  nearly  so,  having  well-defined  margins, 
usually  about  a  line  in  diameter,  but  sometimes  varying  trom  half  a  line 
to  two  and  even  three  lines  in  diameter,  and  disappearing  on  pressure,  to 
return  when  the  pressure  is  removed.     They  are  generafly  first  observetl 
some  time  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  days,  but  cases  are  on 
record,  especially  in  children,  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  appeared 
much  earlier,  and  others  in  which  they  could  not  be  discovered  until  the 
twentieth  day.     In  the  latter  cases,  however,  it  is  not  improbable  they 
had  really  been  present  at  an  earlier  period,  but  had  escaped  detection. 
The  eruption  occurs  in  crops  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  each  spot 
lasting  from  three  to  five  oays,  and  the  whole  duration  of  the  eruption 
being   usually  from  ten  to  twenty,   and   varying  of  course  with  the 
severity  of  the  attack.     It  may  continue  to  appear  as  late  as  the  twen- 
tieth day,  and  in  cases  of  relapses  very  much  later.     Spots  are  sometimes 
seen  on  the  abdomen  or  elsewhere  after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  and 
whenever  seen  indicate  that  the  diseased  process  is  not  at  an  end.     They 
are  usually  scattered  over  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest  and 
the  abdomen,  but  are  also  not  infrequently  met  with  upon  the  back,  and 
if  they  are  not  found  upon  the  abdomen,  the  patient  should  be  gently 
turned  upon  his  side  and   this  part  of   his  body  carefully  examined. 
When  very  abundant  they  are  often  also  seen  upon  the  extremities,  and 
occasionally  even  upon  the  face.     Wood  ha&  seen  them  abundant  on  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  confined  to  that  place.     When 
taniy  in  making  their  appearance,  they  may  often  be  brought  out  by 
application  of  a  mustard  plaster  or  by  that  of  heat  in  any  form ;  and 
it  is  probably,  therefore,  owmg  in  large  measure  to  the  warmtfi  of  the  bed 
that  they  are  often  so  fully  developed  upon  the  back.     In  number  they 
may  vary  from  two  or  three  to  several  hundred.     In  one  case  Murchisoo 
counted  one  thousand,  and  in  three  cases  which  came  under  my  care  in 
the  winter  of  1881-82  the  body  was  so  thickly  covered  by  spots  of  an 
unusually  large  size  that  when  I  first  saw  the  patients  I  directed  them 
to  be  isolated  under  the  fear  that  the  disease  would  prove  to  be  typhus 
fever.     When  very  numerous  the  edges  of  two  or  three  of  the  spots  may 
run  together,  giving  the  eruption  an  irregular  chai-acter.     No  relation 
between  the  copiousness  of  the  eruption  and  the  severity  of  tlie  disease 
has  ever  been  proved  to  exist.     While  the  prevailing  impression,  there- 
fore, that  cases  in  which  the  eruption  is  freely  developed  are  apt  to  be  of 
a  mild  character,  is  true  in  many  instances,  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  all. 
The  tliree  cases  above  referred  to  all  ran  a  severe  course,  and  one  of  them 
proved  fatal.     The  spots  disappear  after  death,  and  are  rarely  converted 
into  petechise,  but  in  bad  cases  I  have  seen  purpura  spots,  and  even 
vibices,  developed  independently  of  them.     Sometimes  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  a  delicate  scarlet  rash, 
which  Tweedie  says  resembles  roseola  and  has  lx?en  mistaken  for  scarlet 
fever. 

Sudamina,  so  called  fi^m  their  resemblance  to  sweatrdrops,  also  occur 
not  infrequently  in  this  disease.  They  are  minute  vesicles,  often  not 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  but  sometimes  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  cases  in  which  two  or  three  have  coalesced,  much  larger. 
They  usually  contain  at  first  a  clear  serum,  which  may,  however,  subse- 
quently become  turbid,  and  when  very  minute  must,  in  consequence  of 
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their  transparency,  be  viewed  obliquely  to  be  seen.  Frequently,  when 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  they  are  readily  detected  by  the 
toucL  They  rarely  occur  before  the  twelfth  day,  and  oft;en  not  liefore 
the  dose  of  the  third  week.  Their  most  usual  seat  is  the  neck,  the  folds 
of  the  axillffi,  and  the  groin,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  except  the 
face  in  which  they  may  not  occur.  They  are  most  frequently  seen  in 
those  cases  attended  by  profuse  sweating,  and  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
typhoid  fever,  but  are  met  with  in  other  diseases — as,  for  instance,  acute* 
rheumatism — which  are  attended  by  this  symptom.  They  are  generally 
followed  by  branny  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  the  position  uiey  have 
occupied. 

Spots  of  a  delicate  blue  tint — ^the  "  taches  bleuAtres  "  of  French  writers 
— are  sometimes  observed  on  the  skin  in  cases  of  enteric  fever.  They 
most  be  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  for,  although  I  have 
looked  carefully  for  them  in  every  case  that  has  rx)me  under  my  care,  I  have 
rarely  been  able  to  detect  them.  According  to  Murchison,  "  they  are  of 
an  irregularly  rounded  form  and  from  thi^ee  to  eight  lines  in  diameter. 
They  are  not  in  the  least  elevated  above  the  skin,  nor  affected  by  pressure, 
even  at  their  first  appearance.  They  have  a  uniform  tint  throughout  their 
extent,  and  they  never  pass  through  the  successive  stages  observed  in  tlie 
spots  of  typhus.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  sometimes  confluent.  They 
are  most  common  on  the  abdomen,  back,  and  thighs."  They  are  said  in 
some  cases  to  be  distributed  along  the  course  of  the  small  cutaneous  veins, 
and  to  occur  most  frequently  in  cases  which  are  mild.  They  are  met 
with  in  other  diseases,  and  usually  precede  in  appearance  the  character- 
istic eruption  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  hair  is  very  apt  to  fall  out  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
nails  suffer  in  their  nutrition  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body — 
a  &ct  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  markings  which  are  found 
upon  them  after  recovery,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  particularly 
drawn  by  Morris  Lon^reth  in  a  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Jrhiladelphia,  vol.  iii.,  3d  Series. 

The  circulation  is  usually  accelerated  from  the  beginning  of  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  degree  of  acceleration  is  commonly  proportioned 
to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms,  and  especially  to  the  elevation  of 
the  temperature,  and  is  generally  more  marked  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  numerous  variations,  not  only  in 
different  cases,  but  even  in  the  same  case  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from 
hour  to  hour.  Murchison  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  pulse  sank  to  37, 
and  never  exceeded  56  during  the  fever,  although  it  rose  to  66  during 
the  convalescence.  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  myself  of  observ- 
ing such  an  infi^uent  pulse  in  the  febrile  period  of  the  disease,  but 
have  had  cases  under  my  care  in  which  the  pulse  often  fell  below  60,  and 
in  which  it  never  exceeded  80  until  afi«r  the  commencement  of  conva- 
lescence. A  comparatively  infrequent  pulse  may  coexist  with  a  high 
temperature.  Thus,  for  example,  a  pulse  of  80  was  noted  in  one  of  ray 
ca£es  at  the  same  time  that  the  thermometer  showed  that  the  temperature 
was  105°,  and  on  another  occasion  in  the  same  case  the  pulse  was  82  and 
the  temperature  104^°.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  easels 
which  terminate  fisitally  than  in  those  which  end  in  recovery ;  but  to  this 
rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions.     In  eight  of  l/ouis's  cases  it  never 
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went  above  90,  and  in  some  of  my  own  it  did  not  reach  100  on  more 
than  one  or  two  occasions.  On  the  other  hand^  in  mild  cases  the  pulse 
may  be  exceedingly  frequent,  reaching,  and  even  exceeding  in  many 
cases,  120.  When  the  disease  is  prolonged  and  the  prostration  is 
extreme,  a  pulse  of  from  140  to  150  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care  the  pulse  has  varied  in  fre- 
quency from  80  to  120.  In  some  cases  the  range  has  been  between  these 
two  figures,  in  others  it  has  been  very  much  less. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse  usually  gradually  diminishes  in  fre- 
quency, and  may  sometimes  fall  below  the  normal  standard.  I  have 
known  it  in  a  few  instances  to  fall  to  38,  and  have  often  met  with  pulses 
ranging  between  40  and  60  at  this  period.  In  other  cases,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pulse  continues  frequent  during  convalescence,  or  readily 
becomes  so  after  a  slight  exertion  or  excitement  of  any  kind.  A  slow 
pulse  during  convalescence  has  been  in  my  experience  most  frequent 
in  men  whose  health  previous  to  the  attack  was  good,  and  a  frequent 
pulse  in  women  and  delicate  men.  If  the  oonvalesoence  is  retarded 
by  a  complication,  the  pulse  will  maintain  its  frequency  until  this  is 
removed. 

The  pulse  will  of  course  present  other  changes  tlian  those  above 
referred  to.  It  is  in  the  beginning  firm  and  full,  but  aft^er  the  first 
week  becomes  small  and  compressible,  and  acquires  the  peculiarity 
known  as  reduplication.  Sometimes,  when  this  is  not  well  developed, 
it  will  be  rendered  quite  distinct  by  elevating  the  patient's  arm. 
Irregularity  or  intermission  of  the  pulse,  although  not  commonly  ob- 
served in  this  disease,  occasionally  occurs.  The  heart's  action  will  also 
be  observed  to  grow  feeble  in  the  course  of  severe  cases,  and  its  first 
sound  indistinct,  but  neither  of  these  changes  is  as  marked  in  typhoid 
as  in  typhus  fever.  Hayem  asserts  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  a 
systolic  bellows  murmur,  with  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  at  the  apex, 
is  heard  during  the  course  or  at  the  close  of  the  second  week.  This  mur- 
mur is  sometimes  soft  in  the  b^inning,  but  becomes  harsh  and  intense 
later,  or  may  have  these  characters  irom  the  start  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  endocarditis  exists.  During  oonval^noe  an 
anaemic  murmur  is  not  infrequently  present. 

The  respiratory  movements  are  accelerated  in  typhoid  fever,  as  they 
are  in  all  febrile  conditions,  independently  of  any  disease  of  the  lungs, 
and  their  frequency  is  generally  projwrtional  to  that  of  the  pnlse.  In 
looking  over  my  records  of  cases  I  find  that  the  former  are  less  liable 
to  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  than  the  pulse,  and  that  when  the  latter 
l)eoome8  abnormally  infrequent  they  do  not  sink  below  the  standard  of 
health.  In  several  cases  of  which  I  have  notes  the  respiration  was  from 
20  to  28,  while  the'  pulse  was  below  60,  and  in  a  case  referred  to  by 
Murchison  the  pulse  was  42  at  the  same  time  that  the  respirations, 
although  no  pulmonary  lesion  could  be  discovered,  were  48.  The  res- 
piration is  often,  as  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  very  much  accelerated 
when  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  chest  will  not  lead  to  the 
detection  of  any  disease  there.  This  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
very  great  tympanites,  which,  by  interfering  with  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm, gives  rise  to  dyspnoea,  but  it  may  also  occur  as  a  purely  nervous 
phenomenon.     The  air  expired  by  patients  has  been  examined,  and  has 
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been  found  sometimes,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  to  contain 
ammonia. 

Bronchitis  is  so  common  an  accompaniment  of  typhoid  fever  that 
aoscultation  rarely  fidls  to  reveal  its  presence  in  some  form  or  other.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  only  slight  harshness  of  the  respimtory  murmur 
at  the  base  of  the  chest,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  auscultatory 
signs  will  be  sonorous,  sibilant,  and  mucous  r^es.  The  last  named  may 
be  so  numerous  that  I  have  known  the  disease  in  the  beginning  mistaken 
for  acute  bronchitis,  and  even  acute  phthisis,  by  accomplished  diagnos- 
ticians. 

Headache  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever. 
Bartlett  says  that  it  is  rarely  absent,  Louis  found  it  in  all  but  7  of  133 
cases,  and  Jackson  noted  it  in  nearly  all  his  cases.  It  is  often  the  first 
symptom  of  which  the  patient  complains,  and,  when  not  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  makes  its  appearance  soon  after.  It  is  almost 
as  common,  although  less  severe,  in  mild  cases  as  in  grave  ones.  It  some- 
times persists  throug^hout  the  attack,  but  oftener  subsides  at  the  close  of  the 
first  week  or  toward  the  middle  of  the  second,  or  the  patient  ihay  cease 
to  complain  of  it  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  which  is  very  apt  to 
supervene.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  but  may 
extend  over  the  whole  head.  It  is  usually  dull  and  heavy,  but  in  a  few 
cases  is  throbbing.  It  is  said  by  authors  rarely  to  be  severe,  but  I  have 
known  it  so  intense  and  acute  as  to  cause  the  disease  at  its  commencement 
to  be  mistaken  for  meningitis,  and  Jackson  asserted  that  it  is  sometimes 
ao  severe  that  local  bloodletting,  and  even  venesection,  had  to  be  employed 
for  its  relief.     It  would  appear  to  be  as  common  in  children  as  adults. 

The  headache  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  vertigo  and  dizziness,  and 
even  by  retraction  of  the  head.  Distressing  pains  m  the  back  and  limbs 
may  also  occur,  and  in  rare  cases  even  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

In  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  the  patient  usually 
suffers  from  wakeiulness  and  restlessness  at  night,  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  wakeftilness  becomes  a  distressing  symptom.  But  in  a 
great  many  cases,  sooner  or  later  in  the  course  of  t£e  disease,  drowsiness 
sapervenes.  In  mild  cases  this  symptom  is  late  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  generally  slight  and  evanescent,  but  in  grave  cases  it  may 
oome  on  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  and  when  once  present  may  gradually 
b6(X)me  more  profound  until  it  deepens  at  last  into  unconsciousness.  It 
Qsoally  persists  until  the  occurrence  of  death  or  of  convalescence,  but 
may  alternate  with  periods  of  delirium,  the  delirium  being  more  frequent 
at  night  and  the  somnolence  by  day.  It  is  as  frequent  in  children  as 
b  adults.  Occasionally,  the  wa[keftdness  of  the  earuer  stage  may  reap- 
pear at  the  b^inning  of  the  third  week,  and  coexist  with  muttering  delir- 
ium, or  occasionally  with  delirium  of  a  more  violent  character.  It  then 
oonstitutea  a  most  unfavorable  symptom,  the  patient  frequently  passing 
several  days  and  nights  in  incessant  agitation,  and  sinking  finally  from 
exhaustion  due  to  want  of  sleep. 

Some  degree  of  mental  hebetude  is  rarely  absent,  even  in  the  mildest 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  is  usually  among  its  earliest  symptoms.  It 
may,  however,  be  absent  occasionally  in  cases  which  run  a  severe  course. 
It  exhibits  itself  in  the  b^inning  in  an  indisposition  to  be  disturbed,  a 
dight  inability  to  fix  the  thoughts,  or  a  loss  of  memory.     Generally,  the 
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patient  will  be  able  at  first,  by  an  effort,  to  roose  himself  from  this 
apathy,  but  the  moment  he  relaxes  this  effort  will  lapse  into  his  former 
condition.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  hebetude  becomes  more  profound 
and  is  overcome  with  greater  difficulty.  In  mild  cases  it  may  continue 
until  the  occurrence  oi  convalescence,  but  in  grave  cases  it  is  soon  lost  in 
delirium.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If  I 
should  rely  solely  upon  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  it  was  rare 
for  any  but  the  mildest  cases  to  run  their  course  without  its  occurring  at 
some  time  or  other.  Louis  found,  however,  that  it  was  absent  in  32 
cases,  8  of  which  were  fatal,  out  of  134  cases,  and  Murchison  in  33  cases, 
3  of  which  ended  in  death,  out  of  100  cases.  In  8  of  these  fatal  cases 
death  was  due  to  perforation — a  fact  which  would  seem  to  show,  as 
suggested  by  James  C.  Wilson,  that  this  symptom  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  local  disease  alone.  The  delirium  oi  course 
varies  with  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms,  and  especially  with  the 
intensity  of  the  fever.  In  its  mildest  form  it  consists  oi  a  slight  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  which  is  readily  dissipated  by  fixing  the  patient's  attention, 
and  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  night  or  when  he  first  wakes  up  from 
sleep.  In  other  cases  it  is  much  more  marked ;  occasionally  it  is  violent 
and  noisy ;  the  patient  may  talk  wildly  and  incoherently,  he  may  break 
out  into  a  mroxysm  of  screaming,  or,  possessed  with  a  sudden  terror,  he 
may  leave  his  bed  and  attempt  to  rush  from  the  room  or  to  jump  from 
the  window.  Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  active  delirium  sub- 
sides, and  low  muttering  delirium  takes  its  place.  The  latter  may  go  on 
until  convalescence  occurs,  or  the  patient  may  gradually  fall  into  a  coma- 
tose condition,  which  very  often  ends  in  death. 

The  delusions  from  which  the  patient  suffers  are  various.  I  have 
known  in  two  instances  a  perfectly  pure  young  girl  call  loudly  for  her 
baby,  which  she  accused  her  mother  and  sister  of  keeping  from  her. 
Very  frequently  patients  insist  that  they  are  in  a  strange  place,  and 
beg  pitcously  to  be  taken  to  their  home  and  friends;  occasionally,  in 
grave  cases,  the  patient  declares  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
him.  This  Louis  was  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  bad  symptom,  having 
never  known  recovery  to  take  place  after  it.  Delirium  generally  first 
makes  its  appearance  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  second  week,  but 
occasionally  the  invasion  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  maniacal  excitement. 
I  have  known  delirium  to  occur  on  the  second  or  third  day.  Louis 
records  two  cases  in  which  it  was  present  during  the  first  night,  and 
Bristowe^  one  in  which  it  was  noted  on  the  fourth  night.  It  is  some- 
times so  prominent  a  symptom  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  that  the 
patient  has  at  first  been  supposed  to  be  affected  with  acute  mania.  M. 
Motet  ^  indeed  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  actually  admitted  into 
an  insane  asylum  before  the  true  nature  of  his  disease  became  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  delirium  may  not  occur  until  much  later  in  the 
disease — sometimes  not  before  the  close  of  the  third  or  even  the  fourth 
week,  when  it  may  suddenly  make  its  appearance  when  least  expected.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  present  in  a  marked  d^ree  during  a  relapse  when  it 
had  been  wholly  wanting  in  the  primary  attack. 

During  convalescence,  especially  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  nuicli 

^  TVaru.  PaXk.  Soc  Lond.,  vol.  xiii. 

'  Arehiv,  g(n,  de  Mid.,  1868,  quoted  by  Murchison. 
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mental  disturbance  during  the  febrile  period,  the  intellect  may  be  weak, 
anil  oontinues  so  in  some  cases  even  aiier  recovery  in  other  respects  is 
complete ;  but  it  is  rarely  permanently  impaired.  Insanity  may  also  occnr 
daring  the  convalescence  or  after  recoven^,  but  it  is  usually  under  these 
circumstanoes  amenable  to  treatment,  in  some  cases  the  moral  sense 
appears  to  be  weakened  after  an  attack,  as  in  the  case  reported  by 
Nathan  Smith,  in  which  a  young  man  of  previously  good  habits  devel- 
oped thieving  propensities  afl»r  his  recovery. 

Hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  exists,  according  to  Murchison,  in  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  .It  is 
chiefly  observed  in  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and  is  more  fre- 
({nently  met  with  in  women  and  children  than  in  adult  males.  In  a  case 
which  was  partially  under  my  care  during  the  past  sunmier  the  slightest 
touch  made  the  patient,  a  boy  of  fift:een  years,  cry  out  with  pain,  and  the 
administration  of  an  enema  gave  him  excruciating  agony.  Occasionally, 
the  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  is  so  great  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  due  to  peritonitis,  except  by  the  coexistence  of 
hyperaesthesia  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very  oft«n  associated 
with  spinal  tenderness,  and  sometimes  with  other  spinal  symptoms. 
Itfurchiaon  does  not  regard  it  as  a  formidable  symptom. 

Cutaneous  ansesthesia  may  also  occur,  but  it  is  certainly  less  common 
in  the  earlier  stages  than  hypersesthesia.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  look  upon 
it  as  of  grave  diagnostic  import  when  it  occurs  in  children. 

Muscular  tremor  is  also  a  common  symptom  of  typhoid  fever.  A 
little  tremulousness  of  the  tongue  when  protruded  may  oft^n  be  detected 
before  the  close  of  the  first  week.  A  little  later  the  hands  will  be 
observed  to  tremble  when  held  up,  and  still  later  twitching  of  the 
tendons  at  the  wrist  may  be  appreciable  while  the  pulse  is  being  felt. 
When  muttering  delirium  supervenes  this  subsultus  tendinum  becomes 
constant,  and  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  hands  of  the 
patient  are  frequently  then  in  constant  motion,  either  picking  at  the 
bed-clothes — a  very  unfavorable  symptom — or  moving  in  an  objectless 
manner  through  the  air.  This  condition  presents  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  often  seen  in  delirium  tremens,  and  is  said  to  come  on 
earlier  and  to  be  more  marked  in  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  Hiccough  is  occasionally  observed  toward  the  close 
of  grave  cases,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a  bad  symptom. 

Spasmodic  contraction  of  various  groups  of  muscles  is  occasionally 
obeyed  in  severe  cases,  but  is  less  frequent  than  muscular  tremor,  and 
m  my  experience  is  generally  met  with  m  the  earliest  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  muscles  of  the  extremities,  especially  those  of  the  legs,  are 
oAenest  affected,  but  I  have  known  the  head  as  rigidly  retracted  as  in 
tubercular  meningitis,  and  have  seen  cases  in  which  strabismus  has  been 
^  early  symptom.  Murchison  has  had  patients  under  his  care  who 
have  suffered  from  constriction  of  the  pharynx  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  not  swallow.  He  also  reports  cases  in  which  trismus  and 
spasm  of  the  glottis  have  been  present.  General  convulsions  are  not 
common,  but  occasionally  do  occur.  Although  a  very  grave  symptom, 
they  are  not  invariably  fatal.  Recovery  took  place  in  one  of  two  cases 
which  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  four  of  the  six  recorded 
by  Murchisoa.     They  are  not  always  associated  with  an  albuminous  con- 
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dition  of  the  urine.  In  neither  of  my  cases  was  there  albuminuria,  and 
in  only  one  of  the  four  of  Murchison's  cases  in  which  the  urine  was 
examined  was  it  present.  In  one  of  my  cases — ^the  fatal  one — ^the  con- 
vulsions seemed  to  have  been  induced  by  giving  the  patient  improper 
food ;  in  the  other  no  cause  could  be  discovered. 

Ringing  or  buzzing  noises  in  the  ears  are  present  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  and  may  sometimes  persist 
until  the  disease  is  well  advanced.  Usually,  however,  after  a  few  days 
they  subside  and  give  place  to  deafness.  This  is  a  very  common  symp- 
tom, and  may  either  anect  both  ears  or  be  limited  to  one.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  probably  generally  due  to  the  blunted  perceptions  of  the  patient, 
although  m  a  few  instances  it  may  be  caused,  as  suggested  by  Trousseau, 
by  inflammation  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  When  only  one  ear  is  affected 
the  deafness  is  of  more  serious  import,  as  it  is  then  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  local  inflammation,  which  may  possibly  extend  to  the 
meninges.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  most  marked  in  the  severest  cases.  Unless 
therehas  been  a  local  inflammation  it  is  not  followed  by  permanent  im- 
pairment of  the  hearing.  It  has  even  been  regarded  by  some  observers 
as  a  favorable  symptom,  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon 
a  more  substantial  basis  than  the  observation  of  Louis,  that  the  most  pro- 
found deafness  adds  nothing  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

Imperfect  or  perverted  vision  occasionally  occurs  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  in  a  case  which  was  recently  under  my  care,  and  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  another  connection,  there  was  double 
vision  associated  with  strabismus.  Sometimes  haziness  of  vision,  and 
sometimes  even  visual  illusions,  are  observed.  Bartlett  and  Murchison 
have  often  known  intolerance  of  light  present  in  cases  characterized  by 
active  febrile  excitement.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pupils  are  widely 
dilated  and  the  conjunctiva  pearly  white — a  condition  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  what  is  seen  in  typhus  fever.  When,  however,  stupor 
supervenes  in  bad  cases,  the  pupils  are  frequently  as  much  contracted 
and  the  conjunctivae  as  much  injected  as  in  the  latter  disease.  In  a  few 
cases  unequal  dilatation  of  the  pupils  has  been  noticed.  Trousseau  was 
accustomed  in  his  clinical  lectures  to  call  attention  to  the  frequency  with 
which  sloughing  of  the  cornea  occurred  in  the  condition  known  as  coma 
vigil,  in  which  the  patient  lies  with  his  eves  wide  open.  He  attributed 
this  accident  to  the  fact  that  the  eye  in  tnis  condition  is  not  kept  con- 
stantly moist  by  the  occasional  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and  hence,  as  its 
innervation  is  also  impaired,  is  especially  prone  to  take  on  ulcerative 
inflammation.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  free  secretion  of  viscid  matter, 
which  oftien  glues  the  eyelids  together. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  often  lost  or  perverted.  This  is  partly  due  to 
impaired  innervation  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  partly  to  the  thick 
deposits  which  usually  cover  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  organs. 

Frequent  observations  of  the  temperature  in  typhoid  fever  not  merely 
give  most  important  information  in  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  point  of 
view,  but  also  oft«n  ftimish  valuable  indications  for  treatment.  From  a 
close  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  Wunderlich  and  other  physicians 
have  discovered  that  the  pyrexia  has  certain  characters  which  distinguish 
it  from  other  fevers,  and  which,  being  present  in  a  case  in  which  the 
other  symptoms  are  obscure  or  ill  defined,  will  often  enable  us  to  recognize 
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its  true  natm^  The  pyrexia  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  ea<;h 
having  its  own  peculiarities.  It  is  usually  said  that  e:ich  period  lasts 
about  a  week,  but  in  severe  cases  the  second  and  third  periods  extend  over 
a  longer  time  than  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  complication  or  of  any 
other  disturbing  influence  will  have  its  effect  in  producing  either  a  pro- 
longation of  any  one  or  more  of  these  periods,  and  especiiSly  of  the  last 
two,  or  an  unwonted  elevation  or  fall  of  temperature.  During  the  first 
period  there  is  a  progressive  rise  of  temperature,  but  the  rise  is  never  so 
abrupt  as  in  typhus  or  in  many  of  the  phlegmasia.  As  there  are 
morning  remissions,  ranging  from  a  degree  to  two  degrees  in  extent,  cor- 
responding to  the  morning  fiiU  in  the  daily  variations  of  temperature,  the 
tracing  u{)on  the  temperature  chart  will  be  a  zigzag  line,  each  evening 
temperature  being  from  a  degree  and  a  half  to  two  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  preceding  evening,  while  the  same  difference  will  be  observed 
m  the  morning  temperature.  The  temperature  ought,  therefore,  never 
in  an  uncomplicated  case  to  be  much  over  100°  on  the  first  evening  or 
102®  on  the  second.  A  temperature  of  104°  at  any  time  during  the  first 
or  second  day  will  consequently  exclude  typhoid  fever  from  the  diagnosis. 
From  six  to  eight  days  are  usually  occupied  before  the  maximum  is 
reached.  I  have  seen  it  attained  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  in  mild  cases, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  until  much  later  in  severe  ones.  It  is  usually 
104°  or  105°,  but  will  of  course  vary  with  the  gravity  of  the  other 
symptoms.  The  temperature  rarely  rises  higher  than  106°  at  this  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  cases  in  which  it  never  exceedea  103° 
(luring  their  whole  course.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to  exclude 
typhoid  fever  from  the  diagnosis,  as  Wunderlich  does,  if  this  temperatuie 
is  not  reached  by  the  sixth,  or  at  latest  the  eighth,  day. 

In  the  next  period  the  temperature  usually  ceases  to  rise,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  oscillate  about  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  previous 
period  as  a  fixed  point,  occasionally  not  quite  reaching  it,  at  other  times 
rising  a  little  above  it.  The  morning  remissions,  too,  become  less 
decided.  In  other  words,  the  fever  now  becomes  continuous.  This 
period,  although  usually  lasting  about  a  week,  may  extend  over  more 
than  two  weeks,  even  in  the  absence  of  complications,  in  cases  which  run 
a  severe  course,  and  when  it  is  prolonged  from  this  cause  the  temperature 
may  again  show  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  may  even  attain  an  elevation  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  preceding  period.  The  prognosis  in  all  such 
cases  in  which  the  temperature  rises  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week 
is  grave.  Temperatures  of  108°,  and  even  of  110.3°,  have  been  noted 
at  this  time.  Death  invariably  follows  such  high  temperatures  as  these, 
but  before  death  actually  occurs  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  very 
often  takes  place.  Wunderlich  has  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  sudden  and  temporary  remission  of  tempera- 
ture to  take  place  at  this  stage,  varying  from  one  degree  to  two  degrees 
and  a  half,  which  may  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  which  usually 
has  occurred  in  his  experience  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  day. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  second  period  the  morning  remissions  will  be 
observed  to  be  more  decided,  while  the  evening  temperature  remains  about 
the  same  as  before.  The  beginning  of  the  third  period  is  indicated  by  a 
diminution  of  the  evening  exacerbation,  while  the  morning  remissions 
become  still  more  marked.     The  diminution  is  progressive,  but  slow,  the 
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temperature  each  eveniQc;  fiiiling  short  bj  from  half  a  d^ree  to  a  d^^ree 
of  the  point  it  reached  the  preceding  evening.     The  morning  i 
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on  the  other  hand,  each  day  become  greater,  a  fall  of  three  and  a  half 
d^ree8  being  not  uncommon.  The  lysis,  therefore,  occupies  usually  a 
longer  time  tnan  was  required  by  the  pyrexia  in  reaching  its  maximum. 
Toward  the  close  of  this  period  the  morning  temperatures  may  be  normal, 
as  even  subnormal,  while  an  elevation  of  temperature  may  continue  to 
take  place  in  the  evening.  Occasionally,  however,  an  abrupt  defcrves- 
oenoe  takes  place.  The  duration  of  this  period  will  be  very  much  pro- 
longed if  complications  are  present  or  if  the  intestinal  uloers  are  slow  in 
healing.  I  have  known  it  to  last  for  more  than  three  weeks.  During 
convalescence  the  temperature  is  frequently  subnormal  even  in  the  even- 
ing, but  the  slightest  cause  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  a  considerable 
though  temporary  elevation  of  temperature.  I  have  known  the  tempera- 
ture in  one  case  to  rise  from  99°  F.  to  105.6°  in  a  few  hours  in  conse- 
quence of  an  indiscretion  in  diet,  and  in  another  from  100°  to  104°  from 
the  suffering  and  excitement  caused  by  a  severe  attack  of  toothache.  In- 
discretions in  diet  are  a  (ruitful  source  of  these  recrudesences  of  fever.  The 
fever  of  the  third  period  has  all  the  characters  of  an  irritative  fever,  and 
is  probably  kept  up  by  the  irritation  arising  irom  the  intestinal  uloers. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  first  two  periods  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  specific  poison  upon  the  nervous  system  and  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  primary  fever  of  the  eruptive  dis- 
eases. 

The  febrile  movement,  however,  rarely  follows  a  perfectly  typical 
course,  and  I  consequently  find,  in  looking  over  the  temperature  sheets 
of  a  lai^  number  of  cases,  very  few  which  bear,  except  auring  the  first 
period,  anything  more  than  a  general  resemblance  to  the  chart  wlii<di 
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Wunderlich  has  prepared  as  typical.  A  very  slight  cause  will  exerdse, 
as  has  already  been  said,  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
fever,  and  serious  complications  or  accidents  will  ot  course  produce  a  still 
more  marked  eflPect.  An  intestinal  hemorrhage,  for  example,  will  cause 
a  rapid  and  decided  fisJl  of  temperature.  I  have  often  known  it  to  fall 
from  104°  to  the  normal  temperature,  or  even  below  it     This  depres- 
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Chart  ■howioK  f*^  ttom  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

sion,  unless  the  bleeding  continues  and  the  case  ends  fatally  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  is  only  temporary,  the  temperature  rising  within  twenty- 
four  hours  to  its  former  height,  and  sometimes  even  beyond  it.  A  free 
epistaxis  or  a  copious  diarrhoea  will  in  the  same  way  cause  a  fall  of  the 
temperature,  but  it  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  preceding. case.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinia  or 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  either  in  the  form  of  the  bath,  the 
douche,  or  any  other  form,  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  occurrence  of  a  complication  will  cause  a  rise  of  temperature, 
oftien  considerably  above  the  maximum  of  the  first  period. 

The  thermometer  should  be  used  at  least  twice  daily.  In  this  country 
it  is  generally  introduced  into  the  axilla,  and  less  frequently  into  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  observation.  In  other  countries  it 
is  not  infrequently  inserted  into  the  rectum,  and  even  into  the  vagina. 
The  best  hours  for  making  the  thermometric  observations  are  eight  in 
the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  from 
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• 
freqaent  observations  that  the  daily  remissions  are  more  marked  between 
the  hoars  of  6  and  8  A.  m.^  and  that  the  temperature  usually  reaches  ita 
maximum  some  time  between  those  of  7  and  12  p.  M. 

Loss  of  appetite  is,  except  in  mild  eases,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  and  usually  persists  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts.  It  is  some- 
times aooompanied  by  positive  loathing  for  food,  but  generally  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  patient  to  take  the  necessary  amount 
of  nourishment.  During  convalescence  the  appetite  returns,  and  is  occa- 
siooally  immoderate,  so  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  curb  it  lest  harm 
shoald  be  done  by  over  indulgence. 

Thirst,  usually  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  fever,  is  also  present  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  fever.  Later,  when  the  patient  sinks  into  a  semi- 
onoonscious  condition  and  becomes  insensible  to  the  wants  of  the  system, 
he  will  cea^  to  call  for  water,  although  it  is  still  urgently  needed. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  sometimes  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
but  they  have  not  been  such  frequent  symptoms  in  my  experience  as  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  in  that  of  Murchison,  who  says  that  they 
are  of  such  common  occurrence  that  the  patient  is  often  supposed  at  first 
to  be  suffering  merely  from  a  bilious  attack.  He  does  not  regard  them, 
when  occurring  at  this  stage,  as  serious  symptoms.  Indeed,  he  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  subsequent  course  of  the  oisease  is  sometimes  favorably 
modified  by  them.  They  may  also  occur  later  in  the  disease,  and  are 
then  of  grave  import,  as  they  are  not  infrequently  the  consequence  of 
peritonitis.  Louis  r^rded  vomiting  as  a  grave  symptom,  but  it  is 
probable  it  occurred  m  the  cases  from  which  he  makes  his  deductions 
late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  may  sometimes  occur  during  con- 
valescence, and  may  then  interfere  very  materially  with  the  proper  nutri- 
tion of  the  patient.  The  matter  vomited  usually  consists  of  a  greenish 
bilious  fluid,  with  the  food  last  taken.  In  some  cases  blood  has  been 
tiurown  up. 

The  tongue  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  is  usually 
moist  and  coated  with  a  thin  white  fur,  and  in  mild  cases  may  retain 
these  characters  until  the  close.  Even  in  some  cases  which  terminate 
fatally  in  the  course  of  the  second  week,  the  tongue,  with  the  exception 
of  being  leas  moist  than  in  health,  may  present  no  marked  deviation 
from  this  appearance.  (Jenerally,  however,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
and  sometimes  as  early  as  the  tenth  day,  it  becomes  dry  and  brownish, 
and  is  protruded  with  a  tremulous  motion.  Still  later  it  tends  to  cover 
itself  with  a  thick  brown  coating.  This  coating  is  disposed  principally 
alon^  the  middle  of  the  organ,  leaving  uncovered  the  edges  and  tip, 
whidi  are  very  apt  to  be  unnaturally  red  in  color.  The  bare  portion  at 
the  tip  is  oft^en  rudely  triangular  in  shape — a  point  which  is  regarded 
as  of  some  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  by  Da  Costa. 
In  bad  cases,  during  the  course  of  the  third  week  the  tongue  is  fre- 
quently crossed  by  cracks  and  fissures,  which  are  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
oomfort  to  the  patient,  and  when  deep  may  bleed  and  leave  behind  them 
scars  which  are  recognizable  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  other 
cases  the  tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  shrivelled,  or  covered  with  a  tena- 
cioas,  viscid  secretion  which  renders  it  difficult  to  protrude  it. 

In  favorable  cases,  as  convalescence  approaches  the  tongue  regains  by 
degrees  its  normal  appearance.     At  first  the  only  noticeable  change  may 
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be  that  the  organ  is  a  little  less  dry  than  before.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
be  observed  to  have  become  moist  and  to  be  gradually  throwing  off  its 
coating.  The  process  is,  however,  a  slow  one,  and  one,  moreover,  subject 
to  frequent  interruption.  Very  often,  when  it  seems  nearly  completed 
it  will  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  the  tongue  become  dry  and  brown. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  cleaning  itself  gradually,  the  tongue  throws  off  its 
coatine  in  large  flakes,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  red  and  shining, 
as  if  deprived  of  its  papillary  structure.  Wood  was  accustomed  to  teach 
that  if  the  tongue  when  thus  cleaned  remained  moist  convalescence  might 
be  expected,  but  would  always  be  tedious.  This  is  an  observation  the 
correctness  of  which  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  confirm.  If 
anything  happens,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  convales- 
cence, it  not  infrequently  becomes  dry  and  coats  itself  over  again.  When 
the  restoration  to  nealth  is  retarded  by  the  continuance  of  diarrhoea  or  by 
the  occurrence  of  any  intercurrent  affection,  the  tongue  will  often  become 
pale  and  flabby  and  be  the  seat  of  superficial  ulcerations  or  of  aphthous 
exudations. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  fauces  is  also  often  red  and  dry 
and  covered  with  a  glutinous  secretion,  which  often  materially  interferes 
with  swaUowing.  The  lips  and  teeth  are  in  bad  cases  encrusted  with 
sordes,  and  the  former  are  dry  and  cracked,  and  bleed  readily  when 
picked. 

Meteorism  or  tympanites  is  observed  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  having  been  noted  by  Murchison  in  79  out  of  100 
cases,  and  by  Hale  in  130  out  of  179  cases,  and  in  only  43  of  the 
remainder  of  his  cases  is  it  expressly  stated  to  have  been  absent.  My 
own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  present  in  even  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  rarely  absent.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
later  in  making  its  appearance  than  the  other  abdominal  symptoms, 
showing  itself  usually  about  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week.  It  is  generally  most  marked  in  grave  cases,  especially 
those  attended  by  severe  diarrhoea,  but  I  have  seen  it  liighly  developecl 
in  cases  in  which  the  symptom  was  not  present  at  all  or  but  little  devel- 
oped. It  may  vary,  moreover,  frequently  in  degree  at  different  times 
in  the  same  case,  but  when  once  present  generally  persists  until  convales- 
cence is  established  or  death  occurs.  When  extreme,  it  may  give  rise  to 
distressing  dyspnoea  by  preventing  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  meteorism  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  gurgling  and 
tendemeas  on  preasure  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  former  of  these  symp- 
toms is  most  marked  in  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  exists,  and  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  liquid  and  gas  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The  ten- 
derness is  unquestionably  due  to  the  presence  of  ulcers  in  the  same  part 
of  the  bowel.  There  is  also  occasionally  pain  in  the  r^ion  of  the 
umbilicus,  but  this  is  a  much  less  frequent  symptom. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  noted  by  Hale  as  being  present  in 
some  of  the  cases  which  he  has  described.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  of 
the  disease,  and  may  be  generally  demonstrated  by  percussion  in  the 
course  of  the  second  week.  It  has  *not,  however,  often  happened  to  me 
to  be  able  to  feel  the  organ  enlarged  through  the  abdommal  walls,  as 
Murchison  asserts  he  has  l)een  able  to  do.  Indeed,  tympanites  is  usually 
present  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  this  difficult.     The  enlargement 
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oocuTB  more  frequently  in  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age  than  in  those 
over  it. 

Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
especially  in  severe  cases,  and  there  are  very  rew  mild  cases  in  which  it 
does  not  occur  at  some  period  of  their  course.  Louis  noted  it  in  all  but 
three  of  his  fatal  cases,  Murchison  in  93  out  of  100,  and  M .  Barth  in  96 
out  of  101.  It  varies  in  different  cases  in  severity,  in  duration,  and  in 
the  time  at  which  it  appears.  It  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms, 
presenting  itself  frequently  on  the  first  day,  and  often  being  the  only  one 
which  occasions  uneasiness  to  the  patient  or  his  physician.  At  other 
times  its  appearance  may  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or 
even  until  the  patient  is  apparently  entering  on  convalescence.  It  may 
be  mild  in  the  banning  and  become  more  severe  as  the  disease  pro- 
cesses, or  after  having  been  at  first  acute  may  cease  spontaneously  m  a 
few  days  to  occasion  any  uneasiness.  In  degree  it  may  vary  from  two 
stools  to  three  or  four,  or  even  twenty,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  absent  in  a  few  cases,  but  in  many  even  of  these  cases  the  bowels 
will  be  found  to  act  inordinately  after  a  very  moderate  dose  of  purgative 
medicine.  I  have  known,  for  instance,  the  administration  oi  a  single 
teaspoonftil  of  castor  oil  to  be  followed  by  five  or  six  stools  in  an  adult. 
Constipation  does,  however,  actually  exist  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 
Murchison  has  known  the  bowels  in  cases  in  which  a  relapse  has 
occurred  to  be  constipated  in  the  primary  attack  and  relaxed  in  the 
relapse.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  severity  of  the  diarrhoea  and 
the  extent  of  the  local  lesion.  Although  oftienest  met  with  in  mild  cases, 
ooDstipation  has  existed  in  cases  in  which  perforation  of  the  bowel  or 
intestinal  hemorrhage  has  occurred  during  life,  or  very  extensive  lesions 
been  found  aft^r  death. 

The  stools  are  fetid  and  ammoniacal,  and  are  alkaline  in  reaction, 
instead  of  acid  as  in  health.  They  are  usually  liquid  and  of  the  color  of 
yellow  ochre.  Murchison  says  that  they  separate,  on  standing,  into  two 
layers — a  supernatant  fluid  and  a  flaky  sediment — ^but  that,  occasionally, 
instead  of  being  watery  they  are  pultaceous,  frothy,  and  fermenting,  and 
80  li^ht  as  to  float  in  water.  I  have  myself  oft^en  seen  the  appearance 
which  Bartlett  compares  to  that  of  new  cider.  They  may  contain  blood, 
and  when  they  do,  occasionally  present  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds. 
They  are  not  infi^uently,  in  grave  cases,  passed  involuntarily. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  fortunately  not  a  frequent  symptom  of  typhoid 
fever.  It  may  occur  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  but  is  more 
oonunon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  week  or  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  In  60  cases  observed  by  Murchison  in  which  the  hemorrhage 
exceeded  six  ounces  it  b^an  during  the  second  week  (mostly  toward  its 
close)  in  8;  during  the  third  week  in  28;  during  the  fourth  in  17; 
daring  the  fifth  in  1 ;  during  the  sixth  in  3  ;  during  the  seventh  in  1 ; 
and  during  the  eighth  week  in  1 ;  while  in  one  case  the  date  of  its  occur- 
rence is  not  noted.  In  the  cases  observed  by  Liebermeister  and  Grie- 
singer,  11'3  in  aU,  the  bleeding  took  place  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
cases  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  occurring  in  as  many  as  43  in  the 
second  week,  and  in  only  27  during  the  third.  In  7  cases  in  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  patiente  under  my  own  care  it  occurred 
on  the  seventeenth  day  in  1 ;  on  the  twenty-third  day  in  1 ;  during  the 
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third  week  in  2  ;  during  the  fifth  week  in  2  ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  a 
relapse  in  1.  There  may  be  a  single  hemorrhage,  or  the  bleeding  may  be 
repeated  one  or  more  times.  In  5  of  my  cases  there  was  a  second 
hemorrhage,  and  in  2  of  them  a  third ;  ana  in  several  of  Murchison's 
cases  it  recurred  at  varying  intervals  after  its  first  appearance. 

When  the  bleeding  occurs  early  in  the  disease  it  is  usually  insignificant 
in  amount,  and  is  due  either  to  extreme  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine,  giving  rise  to  rupture  of  the  capillaries,  or  to  dis- 
integration of  the  blood,  allowing  its  ready  passage  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels.  In  the  latter  case  it  usually  coexists  with  petechia  or  a 
hemorrhage  from  some  other  part  of  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  epistaxis 
or  hematuria.  After  the  middle  of  the  second  week  the  hemorrhage  is 
generally  the  result  of  the  laying  open  of  a  small  artery,  either  by  the 
detachment  of  a  slough  from  one  of  the  glands  of  Peyer  or  by  the 
involvement' of  its  walls  in  the  ulcerative  process.  It  is  then  often  pro- 
fuse, and  may  even  reach  several  pints  in  quantity.  Murchison  has, 
however,  seen  profuse  hemorrhage  at  such  an  early  stage  of  the  disease 
tlmt  it  was  impossible  that  ulceration  could  have  taken  place.  The  blood 
is  not  always  voided  immediately  afler  a  hemorrhage  has  taken  place ; 
it  may  be  retained  for  some  days.  Indeed,  if  the  amount  be  large  the 
patient  may  die  within  a  few  hours  of  its  occurrence  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood  externally.  This  is,  however,  rare ;  it  is  more  usual  for 
the  hemoiThage  to  be  repeated  before  death  takes  place,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  the  bleeding  may  be  suspected  in  such  cases  by  the  abrupt  fall 
of  temperature,  sometimes  below  the  normal  standard,  and  by  the  extreme 
prostration  and  pallor  which  come  on  suddenly  without  other  assignable 
cause.  The  depression  of  the  temperature  does  not  continue  long.  It 
generally  reaches  its  former  elevation,  or  even  exceeds  it,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  slis:ht  difference  in  the  frequency  with 
^hich  intestinal  Corrhage  oJL  in  different  times  anTat  iffei«Dt 
places.  Murchison  noted  it  in  58  cases  of  1564,  or  3.77  per  cent.;  Louis 
in  8  cases  of  134,  or  5.9  per  cent.;  Liebermeister  in  127  cases  of  1743,  or 
7.3  per  cent.;  Griesinger  m  32  cases  of  600,  or  5.3  per  cent.;  and  I  have 
noted  it  7  tipies  in  81  cases,  or  in  about  8.5  per  cent.  Liebermeister 
makes  it  twice  as  frequent  in  women  as  in  men.  It  seems  to  be  much 
less  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  for  in  252  patients  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  observed  by  Taupin,  Rilliet,  and  Barthez  it  occurred  in  1 
only.  There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  observers  in 
r^ard  to  the  importance  of  this  symptom.  Murchison  lost  32  of  his  60 
cases.  In  11  of  the  32  fatal  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
peritonitis ;  in  14  of  the  remaining  21  cases  the  patients  died  within  three 
days  of  the  bleeding,  and  in  8  of  tne  14  within  a  few  hours.  Of  Lieber- 
meister's  127  cases  49,  and  of  Griesinger's  32  cases  10,  terminated  fatally  ; 
3  of  my  own  cases  ended  in  death,  but  none  of  them  until  several  days 
had  elapsed  after  the  bleeding.  In  the  face  of  facts  such  as  tljese  there 
have  not  been  wanting  authors  to  assert  that  the  effect  of  the  hemorrhage 
was  sometimes  beneficial.  Chief  among  these  are  the  celebrated  Iri^ 
physician  Graves  and  his  devoted  admirer  Trousseau.  There  may  occa- 
sionally be  a  slight  subsidence  of  the  nervous  symptoms  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  hemorrhage,  consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  temperature 
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vrhicb  usually  aooompanies  it,  but  this  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  pro- 
cured at  too  ereat  expense  to  be  really  of  service  to  the  patient. 

The  bleeding  is  most  frequently  observed  in  bad  cases.  All  the  cases 
tn^hich  were  under  my  care  in  which  it  occurred  were  of  ^reat  severity 
from  the  very  start.  In  18  of  Murehison's  60  cases  the  antecedent 
symptoms  were  mild.  In  3  of  my  cases  there  was  severe  diarrhoea.  In 
2  of  the  other  cases,  1  of  which  was  fatal,  the  bowels  were  constipalcd, 
and  in  another  one,  also  fatal,  they  were  slightly  loose.  In  8  nf 
Murchison's  cases,  6  of  which  were  fatal,  the  bowels  had  been  consti- 
pated up  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  blood,  if  voided  immedi- 
ately aiter  its  escape  into  the  intestines,  is  generally  fluid  and  bright  red  in 
color.  When  retained  for  a  day  or  two  it  is  passed  in  dark  clots,  and  if 
retained  longer  than  this  it  Is  usually  mixed  with  fecal  matter  when  dis- 
charged from  the  bowels,  and  gives  the  stools  a  tarry  appearance  and 
consistence,  which  is  not  always  recognized  by  inexperienced  attendants 
as  due  to  blood. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  intestinal  hemorrhage  has  become  more  fre- 
quent since  the  introduction  of  the  cold-water  treatment,  but  Lieber- 
meister  shows  this  to  be  an  error,  for  he  has  found  that  of  861  cases 
treated  before  the  introduction  of  this  treatment,  72,  or  8.4  per  cent.,  had 
intestinal  hemorrhage,  but  that  of  882  cases  treated  since  its  introduction 
hemorrhage  occurred  in  55,  or  in  6.2  per  cent.  Other  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  also  been  charged  with  inducing  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage, 
bat  probably  not  upon  more  substantial  grounds  tlian  the  above. 

The  occurrence  of  perforation  may  be  suspected  when  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
collapse  and  occasionally  by  rigors.  The  fall  of  temperature  is  often  con- 
siderable. Liebermeister  refers  to  one  case  in  whicn  it  was  as  much  as 
h\^j  or  from  104°  to  98^°.  Very  soon  the  abdomen  becomes  tender  on 
pressure,  and,  if  it  were  not  so  before,  hard  and  tympanitic ;  the  pulse 
grows  frequent,  small,  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible ;  the  breath- 
ing is  thoracic ;  the  physiognomy  expresses  great  suflPering ;  the  features 
are  contracted,  and  the  face  is  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration.  Nausea 
and  vomiting  come  on  soon  after  inflammation  has  commenced,  and 
mpidly  exhaust  the  patient.  The  decubitus  is  dorsal,  and  the  legs  are 
generally  drawn  up  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  Prostration 
rapidly  increases  until  death  puts  an  end  to  the  patient's  suflerings. 
Occasionally,  the  83rmptoms  are  more  obscure.  Pam  and  rigors  may 
both  be  wanting,  and  nothing  but  the  extreme  prostration,  the  frequent 
and  feeble  pulse,  and  the  distended  condition  of  the  abdomen  will  mdi- 
cate  the  gravity  of  the  danger.  This  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in 
delirious  patients.  Death  may  take  place  during  the  collapse,  but  this 
is  rare.  It  more  frequently  takes  place  on  the  ^ond  or  tmrd  day ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  postponed  until  much  later.  Liebermeister 
and  Morehison  refer  to  cases  in  which  there  was  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  weeks  between  the  first  symptom  of  perforation  and  the  fatal 
result 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  was  formerly  r^arded  as  an  inevitably 
&tal  accident,  but  this  view  is  no  longer  entertained.  I  have  had  under 
mj  obeervation  cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  this  accident  were 
presenty  and  in  which  recovery  took  place,     in  some  of  these  cases  there 
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may  have  been  a  error  of  diagnosis,  but  all  of  them  will  not  admit  of 
this  explanation.  Moreover,  cases  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
reportect  by  physicians  whose  skill  in  diagnosis  is  universally  recognized. 
Thus,  M unchison  reports  six  such  cases,  Tweedie  two,  and  Wood  one. 
Liebermeister  and  ^ristowe*  also  both  say  that  recovery  is  possible. 
This  view  is  sustained  by  the  results  of  certain  autopsies.  In  one  of 
these,  reported  by  Buhl,*  a  perforation  was  foimd  completely  closed  by 
adhesions  to  the  mesentery,  and  in  others  reported  by  Murchison  partial 
adhesion  had  taken  place  between  the  edges  of  the  perforation  and  the 
abdominal  walls  or  to  an  adjoining  coil  of  intestine.  Occasionally,,  the 
inflammation  excited  by  the  perforation  may  be  circumscribed  and  ter- 
minate in  an  abscess,  which  may  permit  recovery  by  discharging  it«elf 
into  the  bowel  or  externally.  At  other  times,  however,  it  ruptures  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  when  death  speedily  ensues. 

Perforation  is,  fortunately,  not  a  frequent  accident  in  typhoid  fever. 
It  was  the  cause  of  death  in  20  only  of  250  fatal  cases  collected  by  Hoff- 
mann. It  occurred,  according  to  Liebermeister,  in  only  26  cases,  3  of 
which  ended  in  recovery,  in  more  than  2000  cases  observed  at  the  hospital 
at  Basle.  Murchison  observed  it  48  times  in  1580  cases,  Griesineer  14 
times  in  118  cases,  and  Flint  twice  in  73  cases.  Murchison  found  that 
in  a  total  of  1721  autopsies,  the  details  of  which  were  collected  from 
various  sources,  it  was  the  cause  of  death  in  196,  or  11.38  per  cent.  It 
would  appear  to  be  rather  more  common  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  England  or  in  this  country.  Perforation  is  much  more  frequently  met 
with  in  men  than  in  women.  The  patients  were  men  in  15  of  21  of 
Liebermeister's  cases,  in  51  of  73  of  Murchison's,  and  in  72  of  106  cases 
collected  by  Nacke.  It  is  rarer  in  children  than  in  adults.  Killiet, 
Barthez,  and  Taupin  met  vrith  it  only  three  times  in  232  children  under 
treatment.  Murchison  has,  however,  had  a  fatal  case  in  a  child  of  five 
years  of  age.  It  is  also  not  common  after  forty  years  of  age,  but  does 
(XXiasionally  occur,  although  the  contrary  has  been  asserted. 

Perforation  is  most  likely  to  happen  during  or  after  the  third  week  of 
the  disease,  but  it  has  been  met  with  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  as  in  a 
case  reported  by  Peacock.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  cases  cited  by 
Morin  ^  it  did  not  occur  until  the  seventy-second,  seventy-sixth,  and  one 
hundred  and  tenth  day,  respectively.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which 
it  has  taken  place  after  the  patient  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
valescent and  had  returned  to  his  occupation.  When  it  occurs  early  it  is 
due  to  the  separation  of  a  slough.  After,  the  middle  or  end  of  the  third 
week  it  is  probably  always  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  ulcerative 
process  to  the  peritoneal  coat.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  perfora- 
tion has  been  preceded  by  symptoms  of  great  gravity,  such  as  severe 
cliarrhoea,  great  tympany  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  but  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  the  cases  in  which  it 
has  occui-red  have  been  of  a  mild  character,  the  patient  in  many  of  tliem 
not  considering  himself  sick  enough  to  take  to  his  bed  or  even  to  abstain 
from  his  daily  labor.  After  death  the  perforating  ulcer  has  been  found 
to  be  the  onlv  one. 

The  mast  frequent  causes  of  ^perforation  are  the  irritation  arising  from 

*  TraiMattwM  of  the  PalholofficM  Society  of  London^  vol.  xi.  p.  115. 

'  Cited  by  Marchison.  •  Quoted  by  Murchison. 
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indigestible  and  unsuitable  food,  distension  of  the  bowels  by  feces  or  gas, 
vomiting,  and  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Liebermeister  calls 
attention  to  the  firequency  with  which  ascarides  are  found  in  the  intestines 
of  those  who  die  of  perforation,  and  is  inclined  to  think  they  may  have 
something  to  do  with  causing  it.  Morin  ^  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
perforation  appeared  to  be  caused  by  the  administration  of  an  enema. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  we 
are  laiwly  indebted  to  Parkes  and  certain  German  observers.  As  the  disease 
generally  begins  insidiously,  the  condition  of  the  urine  before  the  attack 
and  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  has  not  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. During  the  latter  part  of  the  first  week  the  amount  of  water 
is  greatly  diminished,  oocasionaUy  falling  to  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  usual  quantity.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  it  increases,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  may  again  be  normal.  The  amount  may, 
however,  vary  from  day  to  day,  but  its  variations  do  not  stand  in  close 
relation  to  those  of  the  febrile  heat ;  that  is,  the  thermometer  may  mark 
one  day  104®,  and  the  next  day  100°,  while  the  amount  of  urine  remains 
the  same.  Still,  when  the  temperature  begins  to  fall  permanently  it 
increases  at  once,  or,  according  to  Thierfelder,  two  or  three  days  after. 
The  specific  gravity  is  usually  high  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  the 
urine  is  scanty,  and  may  be  as  high  1038.  With  the  establishment  of 
convalescence  the  specific  gravity  often  diminishes  before  the  water  begins 
to  increase.  In  other  words,  the  lessening  of  the  solids  of  the  urine  fre- 
quently takes  place  prior  to  the  increase  of  the  water. 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  very  acid  in  the  beginning,  but  the  acidity 
is  not  due  to  an  increased  secretion  of  acid,  but  simply  to  concent  nition. 
Later  it  may  become  alkaline,  and  even  ammoniacal.  The  color  of  the 
arine  is  darker  than  in  health  during  the  early  part  of  the  febrile  period. 
This  is  due  partly  to  concentration,  and  partly  to  increased  disintegmtiou 
of  the  blooci-corpuscles,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  fever. 

The  quantity  of  urea  is  augmented  during  the  fever,  and  espei'ially 
daring  tne  first  week,  when  the  water  and  chlorides  of  sodium  are  most 
diminished.  As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  greater 
the  amount  of  urea.  It  may,  however,  be  very  mucn  diminished  during 
the  presence  of  inflammatory  complications.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  affected  by  diarrhoea.  Ijric  acid  is  uniformly  increased,  the  amount 
of  increase  being  relatively  greater  than  that  of  the  urea ;  it  is  often 
doubled,  and  sometimes  the  increase  is  even  more  than  this.  This 
increase  takes  place,  according  to  Zimmer,  up  to  the  fourteenth  day. 
It  diminishes  after  this,  and  during  convalescence  may  fall  below  the 
normal  amount.  Copious  deposits  of  urates  may  occur  at  any  time  in 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  usually  diminishe<1 
in  amount.  This  diminution  is  partly  due  to  a  less  amount  of  this  suit 
being  taken  with  the  food,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
it  pass  away  with  the  stools.  As  the  diminution  cannot  always  be  fully 
accounted  for  in  this  way,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  also  stored  up  in  the 
body  during  the  fever.  In  cases  in  which  sweating  and  purging  are 
absent  the  sulphuric  acid  is  increased  in  amount.  The  phosphoric  acid 
is  at  first  slightly  diminished,  but  later  undergoes  an  increase.  The  hip- 
puric  acid  is  also  diminished. 

^  Quoted  by  Murchison. 
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Parkes  found  albumen  in  the  urine  in  7  out  of  21  cases.  In  5  of 
these  it  was  temporary,  and  entirely  disappeared  before  the  patients  left 
the  hospital.  Beoauerel  found  it  in  8  out  of  38  cases^  Andrai  in  only  4 
out  of  34  cases.  Griesinger  found  it  commonly^  though  it  was  usually 
temporary.  He  met  with  only  four  or  five  cases  in  which  it  was  never 
present.  Kerchensteiner  found  albumen  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  severe 
cases.  Brattler  noticed  it  in  9  out  of  23  cases.  I  have  very  frequently 
found  it  myself^  but  it  has  always  been  in  my  cases  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon. Desquamative  nephritis  may  occur  occasionally  in  the  oourse 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  large  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  and  also  occasionally  of  blood.  Renal  epithelia 
and  casts  are  sometimes  seen  in  cases  in  which  there  is  albuminuria,  but 
usually  soon  disappear.  Zimmermann  asserts  that  in  all  but  veiy  slight 
cases  casts  may  be  found  even  when  no  albumen  can  be  detected.  The 
statement  is  probably  too  general,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  occasional 
presence  of  casts  under  these  circumstances.  Bladder  epithelia  and 
pus-cells  are  seen  in  a  few  cases  in  small  quantities,  but  decided  cystitis 
IS  rare,  unless  it  has  ensued  upon  retention  of  urine.  Sugar  has  not 
been  found  except  in  the  urine  of  diabetic  patients,  who  may  have  hap- 
pened to  contract  typhoid  fever.  In  these  patients  the  sugar  diminishes, 
and  is  sometimes  wholly  absent  during  the  continuance  of  the  fever. 
Leucin  and  tyrosin  have  been  found  by  Frerichs,  but  at  present  no 
observations  have  been  made  as  to  the  frequency  or  import  of  their 
occurrence. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  prostration  is  extreme,  the  urine  is  passed 
involuntarily,  but  in  some  of  these  cases  the  incontinence  of  the  urine  is 
only  apparent,  and  is  really  the  result  of  over-distension  of  the  bladder. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  I  have  known 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  to  result  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  and  to 
continue  sometimes  after  convalescence  has  been  established. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Although  cerebral  symptoms  are 
among  the  commonest  manifestations  of  the  oisturbing  effects  produced 
in  the  economy  by  the  typhoid  fever  poison,  they  are  almost  always  inde- 
pendent of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  the  lesions  of  meningitis  have  been  found  aft;er  deatli.  In 
some  of  these  it  has  come  on  without  assignable  cause,  in  others  it  has 
been  the  consequence  of  pyaemia,  of  tubercles,  or  of  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Occa- 
sionally, during  convalescence,  some  impairment  of  the  intellect  is 
observed.  This  may  consist  in  simply  some  loss  of  memory  or  child- 
ishness ol'  manner.  At  other  times  clelusions  of  a  mild  form  are  present, 
or  else  the  patient  is  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  mania,  sometimes  violent, 
coming  on  suddenly  and  without  fever.  In  a  few  instances  the  moral 
sense  seems  to  have  been  perverted,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith,  already  referred  to,  in  which  a  young  man  of  previously  good 
character  developed  a  propensity  to  steal  aft«r  his  attack.  B^covery  with 
the  re-establishment  oi  the  physical  health  almost  occurs  in  these  cases. 
Murchison  says  he  knows  oi  no  case  in  which  this  condition  has  been  per- 
cnanent.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  C.  M.  Campbell,*  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  among  some  insane  patients 

*  Tht  Journal  of  Menial  Science^  Julj,  1882. 
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at  the  Durham  County  Asylum,  reports  that  the  mental  state  was  in  no 
case  injuriously  affected  by  the  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  underwent  a 
marked  improvement  in  several  of  the  cases.  Indeed,  in  two  of  the 
cases,  in  wnich  the  prognosis  had  become  very  unfavorable,  mental 
recovery  began  during  the  attack  of  fever. 

Paralysis,  muscular  tremors,  and  chorea  are  also  occasionally  observed 
after  attacks  of  typhoid  fever.  According  to  Murchison,  paralysis  does 
not  supervene  until  several  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  oonva- 
lesoence.  It  may  last  for  several  weeks  or  months,  but  recovery  in  the 
majority  of  instances  eventually  takes  place.  According  to  Nothnagcl,* 
the  most  common  form  is  paraplegia,  but  it  may  also  take  the  form  of 
hemiplegia,  strabismus,  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  motor  paralysis  of 
individual  spinal  nerves,  such  as  the  ulnar  or  peroneal,  or  local  anaes- 
thesia. On  the  other  hand,  neuralgias  and  disturbances  of  sensation  are 
not  common  sequelae  of  typhoid  fever. 

Degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  probably  present 
m  some  degree  in  every  case  of  typhoid  fever,  being,  of  course,  most 
marked  in  the  severest  cases.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  no 
special  tendency  to  disease  of  its  valves  or  membranes.  Arterial  throm- 
bosis or  embolism,  giving  rise  to  gangrene  of  the  part  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  artery,  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  Patry,*^Hayem,^  Trousseau,* 
and  others  report  or  refer  to  several  cases  in  which  gangrene  of  tlie  1^, 
hand,  or  cheek  was  observed,  and  among  others  a  case  in  which  sphacelus 
depending  upon  obstruction  of  the  carotid  artery,  the  result,  as  Patiy 
thought,  of  arteritis,  commenced  in  the  left  ear,  and  extended  from  there 
to  the  forehead  and  cheek.^  A.  Martin*  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
expelled  from  the  vagina  a  fetid-smelling  structure  of  cylindrical  form, 
which  proved  to  be  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina,  and  in  whom  menstruation  was  not  re-established  until  after  the 
performance  of  an  operation.  Spillmann^  has  also  called  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

^  Cited  by  Murchiaon.  See  also  ftrtide  bj  Paget,  St.  Bartholommfi  Ho9jpiUd  Report, 
roL  adi.  ^  Archives  gMraUa  de  M^dicine^  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-549. 

•  Loe.  ciL  *  dinigue  mMicale. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  Barid  has  called  attention  in  the  Revue  de  MMicine,  Jan. 
and  Feb.,  1884,  to  the  frequency  with  which  acute  inflammation  of  the  arteries  occurs  as 
a  sequel  of  typhoid  fever.  The  author,  whose  investigations  were  limited  to  the  larger 
arteries,  found  that  the  vessels  generally  implicated  are  in  the  order  of  their  frequency, 
the  posterior  tibial,  the  femoral,  and  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  The  affection  is  usually 
onilateral.  appears  during  convalesence  or  when  the  patient  leaves  his  bed,  and  occurs 
just  as  often  after  light  as  after  severe  cases.  He  distinguishes  two  varieties:  1,  acute 
obliterating  arteritis,  and,  2,  acute  parietal  arteritis.  The  first  variety  is  characterized  by 
embryonal  infiltration  of  all  the  tissues,  by  disappearance  of  the  smoothness  of  the  intima. 
which  becomes  uneven  and  granular,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  secondary  thrombus,  ana 
almost  invariably  terminates  in  dry  gangrene.  The  second  is  merely  an  inflammation 
without  such  a  clot,  and  always  terminates  in  recovery  without  gangrene. 

The  sym^itoms  of  obliterating  arteritis  are — pain,  more  or  less  sudden  in  its  onset, 
direcdy  over  the  course  of  affected  vessels,  and  increased  by  pressure,  by  the  erect  position, 
and  by  walking;  diminution,  and  then  absence,  of  pulsation;  swelling  of  the  limb,  with- 
out oedema  or  redness ;  and,  later,  the  appearance  of  bluish  mottling  of  the  surface,  and, 
more  rarely,  of  patches  of  purpura;  lowering  of  the  temperature,  with  or  without  troubles 
of  sensibility,  such  as  formication,  ansesthesia,  etc.,  and  the  appearance  of  a  hard  and 
painful  cord,  due  to  the  formation  of  the  thrombus.  In  the  parietal  form  the  diminution 
of  the  pulsations  is  somelimes  preceded  by  a  considerable  exaggeration  of  their  amplitude, 
and,  wntle  the  temperature  on  the  affected  side  is  usually  lowered,  it  may  sometimes  be 
movaaed.  ^OaUnMaUj.  Oynakoi,  1881.  ^  Arehive*  ghih-aU,  Mars,  1881. 
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This  complication  is  generally  met  with  toward  the  end  of  the  febrile 
period. 

Venous  thrombosis,  the  result  of  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  is 
more  frequently  observed.  It  occurs  generally  during  the  convalescence 
of  cases  which  have  run  a  severe  course,  and  usually  affects  the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremities.  I  have  seen  both  the  femoral  veins  obstructo<l 
from  this  cause  at  the  same  time.  All  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation  have  ended  in  recovery,  and  only  2  of  31  oollorto<l 
by  Liebermeister  terminated  fatally.  Death  ooc^urrcd  in  3  of  the  17  cases 
collected  by  Murchison,  but  in  none  of  them  was  this  result  attributable 
to  this  complication  alone.  There  is,  however,  always  danger  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  thrombus  becoming  detached  and  producing  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

Pyaemia  is  said  by  Murchison  and  other  authors  to  be  an  occasional 
complication,  but  it  is  certainly  rare  in  this  country.  In  the  milder  cases 
abscesses  form  during  convalescence  beneath  the  skin  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  In  the  more  severe  cases  pus  is  deposited  in  the  joints  or  in 
the  internal  organs.  Albert  Robin*  has  reported  two  cases  in  which 
there  was  suppurative  joint  affection.  In  one  of  these  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  with  tne  sheaths  of  the  corresponding  extensor  tendons 
and  both  knee-joints  and  one  shoulder-joint,  were  affected.  In  the  other 
the  left  knee  was  filled  with  pus.  In  both  cases  the  fever  soon  assumed 
an  adynamic  character. 

Laryngitis  may  sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
when  it  assumes  the  diphtheritic  form  and  runs  on  to  the  formation  of 
ulcers  is  a  very  serious  complication  of  typhoid  fever,  as  it  is  not  infre- 
quently accompanied  by  oedema  of  the  glottis  and  gives  rise  to  the  neces- 
sity for  tracheotomy.  It  is  fortunately,  at  least  in  its  worst  forms,  rare 
in  this  country.  In  Grermany,  judging  from  the  number  of  cases  col- 
lected by  Hoffmann  and  Gnesinger,  it  is  of  more  common  occurrence. 
The  ulcers  are  oftener  met  with  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1860-61,  which  I  passed  in  Vienna,  the  frequency 
with  which  they  occurred  Was  the  subject  of  remark  among  those  who 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  various  clinics. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  bronchitis 
in  some  form  or  other  attends  upon  typhoid  fever.  When  it  invades  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  it  occasionaUy  gives  rise  to  lobular  pneumonia 
or  t*)  collapse  of  some  of  the  lobules  of  the  lung.  Lobar  pneumonia 
may  also  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever.  It  was  observed  52  times 
in  1420  cases  of  typhoid  fever  under  treatment  at  the  Basle  hospital  from 
1865-68.  When  it  comes  on  late  in  the  disease,  especially  if  tne  patient 
is  comatose,  or  even  semi-c^onscious,  it  may  be  entirely  overlooked,  unless 
the  lungs  are  carefully  examined,  as  it  often  does  not  reveal  itself  to  us 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  symptoms.  It  may,  however,  occur  early,  and  I 
have  known  it  so  prominent  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  that  the  exist- 
once  of  typhoid  fever  was  not  suspected.  It  sometimes  terminates  in 
abscess  or  gangrene,  but  is  more  usually  followed  by  chronic  pneumonia, 
which  may  eventually  either  end  in  recovery  or  lay  the  foundation  for 
phthisis.  Pleurisy  with  eflusion  is  also  not  an  uncommon  complication. 
Ft  was  observed,  according  to  Liebermeister,  at  the  hospital  at  Basle  64 

1  OaMeUe  de  Paris,  1881. 
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times  in  1743  cases  of  fever.  It  is  also  a  serious  oomplication,  as  21  of 
the  64  cases  termiuated  fatally.  Murchisou  refers  to  three  cases  m 
which  it  was  followed  by  empyema.  Other  morbid  coDditioiis  of  the 
respiratory  orgaus  which  may  occur  as  complications  of  typhoid  fever  ore 
(Bdcioa,  infarction,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  emphysema,  and 
pneumothorax.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  also  an  occasional  compli- 
cation, but  is  oftener  met  with  as  a  sequel.  Acconling  to  Liebermeister, 
the  tendency  to  pulmonary  complications  has  diminished  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cold-water  treatment. 

Catarrhal  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  pharyni^ 
occurs  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  frequently  gives  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Indeed,  it  has  been  so  frequently 
observed  in  some  epidemics  that  a  few  writers  have  regarded  it  as  a 
symptom  rather  than  a  complication  of  the  disease.  Either  of  the 
varieties  of  inflammation  may  extend  through  the  Eustachian  tube  to 
the  middle  ear  and  be  the  cause  of  deafness,  which  usually  passes  off  as 
tlie  inflammation  subsides.  Occasionally,  however,  the  aifection  of  the 
middle  ear  gives  rise  to  perforation  of  the  tjmipanum  or  to  caries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  tem))oral  bone. 

Murchison  says  he  has  known  the  symptoms  of  and  lesions  of  dysen- 
tery to  coexist  with  those  of  typhoid  fever  in  several  cases,  and  Lieber- 
meister asserts  that  diphtheria  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  an 
occasional  sequel  to  severe  cases,  especially  when  other  mucous  mem- 
branes are  the  seat  of  diphtheritic  inflammation.  In  a  few  instances 
which  have  come  under  his  observation  it  had  given  rise  to  perforation 
of  the  bowel  or  to  gangrene  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Jaundice  occasionally  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have 
never  happened  to  see  this  complication,  and  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
rare  in  this  country.  Liebermeister,  however,  met  with  it  6  times  in 
1420  cases,  and  Griesinger  10  times  in  600  cases.  Hoffmann  found  it 
in  10  of  250  fatal  cases,  and  Murchison  was  able  to  collect  9  cases,  all 
of  which  but  one  terminated  in  death.  Several  of  Griesinger's  cases, 
however,  ended  in  recovery.  In  a  few  cases  the  jaundice  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  catarrh  of  the  biliary  ducts,  but  this  solution  of  the  question  will 
not  explain  those  cases  in  which  the  feces  remain  colored  throughout.  In 
fatal  cases  marked  degeneration  of  the  liver  has  been  found,  which  Lie- 
bermeister regards  as  of  similar  character  to  that  which  occurs  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy.  In  two  of  Murchison's  cases  the  liver  was  small  and 
its  secreting  cells  loaded  with  oil.  In  most  cases  it  does  not  appear 
antil  late  in  the  disease,  but  it  has  been  obser\'ed  as  early  as  the  flflh 
clay. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  are  among  the  rarer  sequelae  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Peritonitis  is  the  most  serious  of  all  the  complications  of  typhoid 
fever.  Its  most  common  cause  is  perforation  of  the  bowel,  but  it  may 
also  be  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  peritoneal  mem- 
brane without  ulceration.  Liebermeister  believes  that  it  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  the  t3rphoid  infiltration  so  frequent  in  various  tissues  of 
the  body  taking  place  in  the  serous  membrane.  In  other  cases  it 
vises  from  the  rupture  of  softened  mesenteric  glands,  of  softened  infarc- 
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tions  in  the  spleen,  or  of  the  abscesses  which  are  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  the  circumscribed  inflammation  by  which  perforation  is  occa- 
sionally prevented  from  proving  immediately  fatal.  Less  frequent  causes 
of  it  are  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  with  the  escape  of  gall-stones  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  abscesses  of  the  ovary,  and  cmsoesses  in  the 
walls  of  the  urinary  bladder.  It  is  said  by  Murchison  to  have  been  in 
one  case  the  result  of  a  pseudo-abscess  in  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle 
bursting  inward. 

Swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  occasionally  occurs  in  typhoid  fever,  but 
is  much  less  common  than  in  typhus.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
bad  cases  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  or  later,  and  generally  involves 
one  side  only.  The  swelling  is  hard  and  firm  in  the  b^inning,  and  may 
terminate  in  resolution  or  suppuration.  I  have  seen  it  three  times  only, 
twice  in  my  own  practice,  and  once  in  that  of  a  medical  friend.  One 
of  my  cases  was  fatal,  the  other  ended  in  recovery,  as  did,  I  believe,  the 
third  case.  Murchison  saw  it  in  only  6  cases,  6  of  which  were  fatal. 
According  to  Hoffmann,^  16  cases  of  suppurative  parotitis  were  found  at 
Basle  among  about  1600  typhoid  fever  patients,  7  of  the  16  ending  fatally. 
Parotitis  without  suppuration  occurred  three  times.  In  16  cases  the 
attack  was  confined  to  one  side,  9  times  to  the  right  and  6  to  the  left ;  in 
4  it  was  double.  Trousseau "  looks  upon  these  swellings  as  a  very  grave 
accident,  and  says  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  seen  a  case  recover  in  which 
it  has  occurred,  either  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  or  any  other  disease. 
Chomel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  regarded  them  as  critical  and 
auspicious. 

Menstruation  occasionally  occurs  during  typhoid  fever,  and  may  be 
profuse.  Bartels,^  who  has  investigated  uie  histories  of  172  patients  in 
reference  to  this  point,  says  that  the  catamenia  always  appear  if  the 
menstrual  period  falls  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  fever,  and  that 
they  do  so  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  if  they  are  expected  between  the 
sixth  and  fourteenth  days.  On  the  other  hand,  menstruation  does  not 
occur  if  the  time  for  it  mils  in  the  third  week.  He  says  also  that  the 
catamenia  generally  appears  about  the  time  they  are  expected,  or  later, 
and  very  seldom  earlier.  Liebermeister,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  they 
oft;en  occur  prematurely.  Other  uterine  hemorrhages  seldom  occur,  and 
never  in  those  who  have  ceased  to  menstruate  or  in  whom  the  function 
lias  not  lieeii  established. 

Suppuration  of  Bartholini's  glands  is  said  by  Speilman  to  have  taken 

i)lace  in  one  case.*  In  the  fourth  week  the  patient  complained  of  vio- 
ent  pains  in  the  right  nympha,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to 
be  swollen.  A  tumor  as  large  as  a  nut,  which  was  red  and  painful  on 
pressure,  coukl  also  be  felt  in  the  vagina. 

Pr^nancy  was  formerly  thought  to  confer  an  entire  immunity  from 
typhoid  fever,  but  recent  and  accurate  investigations  have  shown  that 
if  this  immunity  really  exists,  it  is  only  relative,  not  absolute.  Gus- 
serow*  says  that  the  disease  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  first 
half  than  in  the  latter  half  of  pr^nancy.  Abortion  under  these  circum- 
stances commonly  occurs.     Gusserow  says  that  it  takes  place  in  from  60 

^  Quoted  by  Liebermeister.  *  CLvMqiLt  mSdieale  de  PH6td  DUu,  t.  i.  1861. 

■  PeterA.  ifed.  Wochenaekr.,  1881.  *  Arch,  ghihaie^.  Mare,  1882. 

*  Sehmide»  Jahrbwh,  Bd.  193,  No.  1,  1880,  from  Btrl.  kh'n,  Wochenachr.,  1880. 
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to  Ml  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  He  believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  high  teniper- 
ature^  whioh  causes  the  death  of  the  foetus,  which  is  then  expelled  from 
the  uterus.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  child  is  bom  living.  Of  Mur- 
chison's  14  cases,  10  recovered,  and  two  of  the  ten  patients  carried  the 
child,  at  the  fourth  and  eighth  months  respectively,  throughout  the  attack. 
All  the  others  miscarried  or  aborted,  only  one  of  them  being  delivered 
of  a  livine  child.  Out  of  18  pregnant  women  ^  treated  in  tnc  hospital 
of  Basle  for  typhoid  fever,  between  the  years  1865  and  1868,  15  mis- 
carried or  aborted.  In  the  three  years  following  the  introduction  of  the 
anti-pyretic  treatment  only  five  cases  of  abortion  occurred,  and  but  one 
of  these  proved  fatal.  This  accident  generally  happens  during  the  second 
or  third  week  of  the  fever.  It  is  always  a  serious  complication,  and  if 
it  occurs  in  the  first  three  months  of  pr^nancy  it  generally  gives  rise  to 
profuse  hemorrhage,  which  is  usually  followed  by  a  fall  of  temperature 
as  marked  as  that  observed  in  hemorrhage  from  the  intestines.  Just 
as  in  the  latter  case,  the  fall  is  only  temporary,  being  soon  succeeded  by 
a  rapid  rise  of  the  temperature  to  its  former  height,  or  even  beyond  it. 

The  danger  of  bed-sores  occurring  in  typhoid  fever  is  in  consequence 
of  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  the  length  of  time  the  aiseasc 
lasts,  and  the  great  emaciation  which  usually  attends  it — greater  than  in 
any  other  acute  disease.  They  constitute  a  very  serious  and  troublesome 
complication,  and  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body  subjected  to  pres- 
sure, but  are  most  frequent  over  the  sacrum  and  trochanters.  CExlema  of 
the  lower  extremities  from  feebleness  of  the  circulation  is  occasionally 
observed  in  the  convalescence  from  protracted  attacks.  Lendel  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  7  cases  observed  at  Rouen,  in  which  the  entire  oody 
became  very  oedematous  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  attack  or 
daring  convalescence.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  the  urine  albuminous. 
A.1I  the  patients  recovered  except  one,  who  died  of  peritonitis.  Similar 
cases  have  been  reported  by  other  observers.  Barthez  and  Rilliet  have 
seen  several  cases  m  children. 

Periostitis  is  an  occasional  sequel.  I  have  seen  it  in  one  case  only. 
Sir  James  Paget,*  who  appears  to  have  met  with  it  in  several  cases,  says 
that  it  never  occurs  in  the  continuity  of  the  fever,  but  always  when  the 
patient  is  apparently  convalescent,  when  his  temperature  is  normal  and 
ooDstant,  ana  he  is  beginning  to  move  about  and  to  grow  stronger  and 
stouter.  Its  most  usual  seat  is  the  tibia,  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
femur,  ulna,  and  parietal  bone.  Except  in  one  case.  Sir  James  has  never 
seen  it  in  more  than  one  bone  in  the  same  person.  It  is  always  circum- 
scribed within  a  space  of  from  one  to  three  inches  in  extent,  and  usually 
sabsides  without  necrosis  or  other  abiding  change  of  structure ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  patient  has  remained  for  some  tune  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  paid  and  swelling  of  periosteum.  In  the  few  cases,  he  says, 
in  which  the  periostitis  is  followed  by  necrosis  the  extent  of  dead  bone 
has  always  be^  less  than  that  of  the  inflammation  over  it.  Murchison, 
however,  refers  to  two  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  to  one  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  to  two  in  which  extensive  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw 
oocorred.  Gray*  also  reports  a  case  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  a  child  three  years  old,  following  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

^  Lidbenneiater,  toe.  eU.  '  SL  Bcuiholomeu^a  Hospital  Beporty  yd.  xxi. 

'  P(Uh.  Trant,  Lon4'i  toI.  xz.,  p.  290. 
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Very  frequently  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  the  patient  evinces 
a  tendency  to  grow  stout,  which  is  either  continuous  or  else  is  gradually 
lost  after  he  fully  recovers  his  health.  This  increase  in  flesh  is  not 
always  accompani^  by  a  corresponding  gain  in  physical  strength,  and  he 
may  remain  for  a  long  time  after  convalescence  is  apparently  complete 
incapacitated  for  muc^  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patient,  instead  of  gaining  flesh  and  strength,  may  con- 
tinue weak  and  emaciated,  even  when  he  is  taking  a  full  amount  of 
nourishment,  which  he  is,  however,  imable  to  assimilate.  Cases  of  this 
kind  may  terminate  in  phthisis,  but  they  occasionally  prove  fatal,  without 
any  discoverable  lesion  after  death  except  an  abnormally  smooth  appear- 
ance of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  and  a  shrivelled  condition 
of  the  mesenteric  glands.* 

Patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  may  occasionally  contract  other 
specific  diseases.  Murchison  has  notes  of  eight  cases  in  which  the  erup- 
tion of  this  disease  coexisted  with  that  of  scarlatina,  and  says  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  London  Fever  Hospital  for  a  patient  suffering  from 
the  former  disease  to  contract  the  latter.  Similar  cases  are  recorded  by 
other  observers.  Typhoid  fever  may  also  be  complicated  with  rubeola, 
pertussis,  diphtheria,  variola,  and  vaccinia.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
children  convalescent  from  t3rphoid  fever  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  con- 
tract one  or  other  of  the  eruptive  fevers. 

Varieties. — A  great  variety  of  forms  of  typhoid  fever  has  been 
described  by  various  authors,  but  as  many  of  them  present  few  points  of 
difference  from  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
discuss  them  at  any  length.  They  derive  their  names  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  mode  of  seizure,  from  the  prominence  of  some  one 
symptom  or  set  of  symptoms,  or  from  the  presence  of  complications. 
They  are — (1)  The  adynamic  form,  in  which  prostration  is  marked  in 
the  beginning  and  throughout  the  attack.  (2)  The  ataxic  or  nervous 
form,  which  is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  delirium,  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  (3)  The  hemorrhagic  form,  in 
which  there  is  a  special  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  different 
mucous  membranes.  (4)  The  abdominal  form,  in  which  the  abdominal 
symptoms,  such  as  diarrhoea  and  tympanites,  are  well  developed.  (5) 
The  thoracic  form,  so  called  from  the  presence  of  some  thoracic  compli- 
cation. (6)  The  gastric  or  bilious  form,  in  which  the  disease  is  com- 
plicated at  its  commencement  by  gasti*o-intestinal  catarrh.  La  forme 
inuqueuse  of  French  authors  is  probably  identical  with  the  above.  ^7) 
The  acute  form,  in  which  the  disease  begins  abruptly  and  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  terminating  usually  in  death  before 
the  end  of  the  first  week  or  early  in  the  second,  before  ulceration  can 
have  taken  place.  Delirium  is  an  early  and  prominent  symptom  in  this 
form,  so  that  it  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  meningitis. 

Certain  forms  of  the  disease  deserve  a  little  fuller  consideration.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  abortive  form,  in  which,  as  its 
names  implies,  the  fever  is  cut  short  in  its  course,  and  in  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  infiltration  of  Peyer's  glands  takes  place  as 
usual,  but  that  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease  is  different,  the  glands 
undergoing  resolution  instead  of  advancing  to  ulceration.     The  majority 

1  Murchison. 
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uf  ohaervera  agree  tliat  in  the  beginning  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
such  attacks  from  those  whieh  follow  their  usual  course.  Liebermeister 
and  Jaoooud  state,  however,  that  their  commencement  is  usually  more 
abrupt  than  in  the  ordinary  variety,  the  former  asserting  that  the  tem- 
perature generally  reaches  its  maximum  earlier,  and  the  same  opinion 
is  expressed  by  other  authors.  They  are  occasionally  characterized  by 
severe  symptoms,  including  a  high  temperature.  In  the  few  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation  tne  symptoms  have  been  mild,  but 
they  were  sufficiently  developed  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  disease.  In  a  case  which  aborted  on  the  twelfth  day  there 
were  hebetude,  diarrhoea,  tympany,  and  rose-colored  spots  persisting  even 
aAer  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  Constipation  would  appear,  however, 
to  be  more  frequent  than  diarrhoea  in  this  class  of  cases.  The  subsi- 
dence of  the  fever  may  occur  at  any  time  between  the  seventh  and  four- 
teenth days ;  Griesinger  has  seen  it  occur  as  early  as  the  fifth  day.  Some- 
times the  defervescence  occurs  abruptly,  with  copious  perspiration  ;  at 
others  it  is  gradual  and  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  m  ordinar}' 
attacks.  Between  the  abortive  form  of  typhoid  fever  and  simple  con- 
tinued fever  there  are,  of  course,  many  points  of  resemblance,  but  cases 
of  the  former  may  generally  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  this  rose- 
oolored  eruption  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or,  where  these  are 
absent,  by  their  occurring  in  the  same  house  or  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  typical  cases  of  the  disease. 

Liebermeister  has  called  attention  in  his  article  on  typhoid  fever  in 
Scmssen's  Oydopcedia  to  a  class  of  cases  which,  he  thinks,  is  also  caused 
by  the  typhoid  infection,  and  of  which  the  prominent  feature  is  the 
insignificance  of  the  fever  or  the  entire  absence  of  it  which  characterizes 
them.  Such  cases  appear  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Basle.  Many 
of  them,  he  says,  never  show  during  their  entire  course  any  rise  of  the  tem- 
perature, or  occasionally  a  slight  elevation  only,  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  could  generally  be  detected,  and  occasionally  an  unmistak- 
able i*o8e-colored  eruption.  The  action  of  the  bowels  was  usually 
irr^lar ;  sometimes  there  was  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  obstinate  constipation.  The  other  symptoms  were  prostration, 
pains  throughout  the  body,  ofteh  headache,  persistent  loss  of  appetite, 
with  more  or  less  SM'^ollen  and  furred  tongue,  and  markedly  diminished 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  disappears  with  convalescence,  while  its 
qoality  is  not  appreciably  altered.  The  long  duration  of  an  apparently 
trifling  indisposition  he  considers  as  especially  characteristic.  Cayley 
also  refers  to  cases,  and  even  epidemics,  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the 
temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  attack.  Strube'  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  such  an  out- 
break during  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Grermans  in  1870.  "  In  many  of 
the  cases,"  he  says,  '^  the  temperature  throughout  was  subnormal,  and  in 
others  never  exceeded  the  normal  point.  The  roseola  was  usually  pro- 
fuse ;  the  nerve  symptoms  were  of  marked  severity,  and  were  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  temperature,  consisting  of  violent  delirium  alternating  witl) 
stupor ;  the  duration  of  the  fever  was  very  short,  defervescence  usually 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  Of  the  23  fatal  cases,  in  20 
death  took   place    during    the    first    fourteen    days.     The    abdominal 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Cayley. 
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sjrmptoms  were  slight,  but  the  characteristic  lesions  were  found  on  post- 
mortem  examination.  All  the  cases  were  characterized  by  great  prostra- 
tion.  These  cases  presented  some  features  which  were  probably  due  to 
this  peculiarity  of  the  temperature  ;  thus,  the  pulse  was  but  little  aocele- 
rated,  seldom  exceeding  a  nundred ;  the  tongue  did  not  become  dry  and 
brown ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  either  absent  or  much 
less  marked  than  usual.  Strube  attributed  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
epidemic  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  troops ;  they  had  been  exposed 
to  great  hardships  on  the  way  to  Paris,  over-ratigued  by  forced  marches, 
and  very  insufficiently  supplied  with  food." 

A  mild  form  of  the  disease  has  been  described  by  certain  authors,  in 
which  the  symptoms,  although  not  severe,  are  characteristic,  and  in  which 
there  is  therefore,  with  due  care,  little  danger  of  making  a  mistake  in 
diagnosis.  It  therefore  seems  an  unnecessary  refinement  to  set  apart  such 
cases  under  a  separate  head. 

The  latent  form,  or  the  typhus  ambulatorius  of  the  Germans,  is  of 
more  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  arc  so  mild,  or  that  so 
many  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  are  wanting  or  masked  by  those  due  to 
complications,  that  there  is  great  danger  of  regarding  the  attack  as  of 
little  moment.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  symptom  present  but  prostra- 
tion and  fever  to  indicate  that  the  patient  is  ill,  and  these  may  be  so  slight 
that  he  may  positively  refuse  to  go  to  his  bed,  and  may  even  insist  upon 

Sursuing  his  ordinary  avocation,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  oflen  sud- 
enly  seized  with  alarming  symptoms,  such  as  violent  delirium,  intestinal 
hemorrhage,  or,  what  is  more  common,  those  due  to  perforation  of  the 
bowel.  Still,  even  in  these  cases  a  careful  examination  will  often  disclose 
the  presence  of  some  ^mptom  which  had  failed  before  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  which  will  often  reveal  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  I 
was  myself  the  subject  of  such  an  attack  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Sup- 
posing that  the  excessive  prostration  from  which  I  was  suffering  was  due 
to  overwork  at  a  large  army  hospital  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, I  determined  to  seek  repose  in  travel  and  in  change  of  scene. 
On  the  eve  of  doing  so  I  fortunately  sent  for  a  medical  friend,  who,  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  my  symptoms,  succeeded  in  finding  a  few 
rose-colored  spots  upon  my  abdomen.*  The  attack  subsequently  ran  a 
mild  but  well-marked  course.  Occasionally,  the  symptoms  due  to  a  com- 
plication so  predominate  over  those  arising  from  the  disease  itself  that 
they  completely  mask  it.  I  have  known  bronchitis  so  severe  as  to  divert 
in  this  way  the  attention  of  a  skilful  diagnostician  from  the  primar}* 
disease.  When  vomiting,  together  with  other  symptoms  of  hepatic 
derangement^  is  especially  prominent  in  the  beginning  of  typhoid  fever, 
the  mistake  is  not  infrequently  made  of  attributing  these  symptoms  to  a 
"  bilious  attack." 

Typho-Malarial  Fever. — ^Under  this  name,  which  was  orig- 
inally suggested  by  J.  J.  Woodward,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  early  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  as  a  designation  for  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  associated  with  those  of  remittent, 
and  which  was  especially  common  among  the  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  late  Civil  War,  are  pfobably  included  at  least 
two  distinct  conditions:  1st,  remittent  fever,  in  which  the  disease,  on 
account  of  the  depressing  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient,  assumes 
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a  typhoid  form ;  and^  2d,  typhoid  fever,  occurring  in  a  patient  who  has 
also  been  exposed  to  malarial  influence.  This  association  of  diseases 
is  of  oourse  not  new,  or  even  undescribed  before  this  name  was  sug- 
for  it.     Woodward   thinks  that  he   has  found   enough   in  the 


gested 
aescrii 


lescription  of  Roderer  and  Wagler  to  justify  him  in  concluding 
that  the  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Grottingen  in  1762  was  really 
uf  tliis  character.  There  would  seem  also  to  be  no  doubt  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Dawson^  and  Davis'  that  the  fever  which  decimated  the 
British  army  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  was  typhoid  fever,  modified 
by  the  malarial  influence  to  which  the  soldiers  were  subjected.  The 
latter  of  these  authors  says  that  the  ileum  and  jdunum  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  died  of  this  disease  were  frequently  K)und  interspersed  with 
tubercles,  inflamed  and  ulcerated  in  different  parts. 

In  our  own  country  the  occasional  association  of  these  two  diseases  has 
also  long  been  recognized.  Drake  describes  it  under  the  name  of  remitto- 
typhoid,  and  Dickson  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  for 
he  says  that  typhoid  lesions  will  sometimes  be  found  in  the  bodies  of 
those  dead  of  bilious  remittent.  Levick  recognized  the  presence  of 
the  symptoms  of  both  diseases  in  some  patients  who  were  under  his  care 
as  early  as  the  spring  of  1862,  and  proposc<l  the  name  of  miasmatic 
typhoid  fever  for  this  class  of  cases  m  the  following  June.*  Mere- 
dith Clymer  has  also  frequently  met  with  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  * 
of  the  two  diseases  were  coexistent.* 

As  is  indicated  by  the  name  given  to  it,  the  symptoms  in  this  form  of 
typhoid  fever  are  modified  by  the  presence  of  malarial  poisoning.  The 
cases  always  manifest  a  decided  tendency  to  periodicity,  the  evening 
exacerbations  are  more  decided  than  in  tlie  ordinary  form,  the  remissions 
are  often  ushered  in  with  a  profuse  sweating,  gastric  and  hepatic  derange- 
ments are  more  marked,  and  headache  is  more  severe.  There  is  fre- 
qaenUy  less  mental  hcl)etude  or  dulness  than  in  ordinary  typhoid  fever. 
In  some  of  the  cases  observed  by  Levick*  the  symptoms  were  those 
of  pernicious  congestive  remittent  fever,  such  as  copious  serous  discharges, 
not  unlike  those  of  Asiatic  cholera,  colliquative  sweats,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Children. — It  was  formerly  thought  that  infants 
and  very  young  children  were  not  often  the  subjects  of  typhoid  fever,  but,  so 
far  is  this  opinion  from  being  correct,  it  is  now  known  that  they  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  suffer  from  it.  The  rose-colored  eruption  is  more  oflen 
wanting  in  them  than  in  adults,  and  the  fever  more  apt  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinctly remittent  type ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  which  is  oflen 
experienced  .in  diagnosticating  this  fever  from  other  forms  of  fever  in 
children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  caste  which  have  been  described 
by  authors  under  the  head  of  infantile  remittent  fever  are  really  examples 
of  typhoid  fever  modified  simply  by  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  may 
occur  m  infants  not  more  than  six  months  old,  and  is  not  infrequent  in 

'  ObtervaUoM  on  the  Wakheren  Dueas^  Ipewich,  1810,  by  G.  P.  Dawson. 
*AScien/iAc  cmd  P&puiar  View  of  the  Fever  of  Walcheren,  J.  B.  Davis,  London,  1810. 
'  Hed.  and  Surg,  Rmrter,  Jane  21,  1862. 

*  The  Saenee  and  Praetiee  of  Medicine,  by  William  Aitken,  M.  D.,  3d  Amer.  ed. ;  witb 
•dffitioDs  br  Meredith  aymer,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  1872. 
^Amer,  Jowmai  of  the  Aftd,  Set.,  April,  1864. 
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children  of  two  or  three  years  of  age.  Henoch/  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  large  number  of  cases,  says  that  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature is  commonly  more  abrupt  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  that  the 
disease  generally  runs  its  course  in  a  shorter  time.  The  pulse  is  more 
frequent,  and  may  be  as  high  as  144  in  cases  in  which  the  prognosis  is 
not  grave.  Dicrotism  is  very  rare.  Slowness  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  like  that  observed  in  l^illar  meningitis,  he  has  never  seen.  The 
nervous  symptoms  are  not  so  pronounced  even  when  the  temperature  is 
high,  and  they  bear  no  relation  in  severity  to  the  height  of  the  temperature. 
Diarrhoea  in  the  cases  observed  by  Henoch  was  onien  absent  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  attack,  and  the  stools  were  often  bro^vnish  or  greenish 
instead  of  yellow. 

Typhoid  Fever  op  Aged  Pebsons. — The  modifications  which  the 
disease  undergoes  when  it  occurs  in  patients  advanced  in  life  are  precisely 
those  to  be  expected  from  the  diminished  activity  of  the  processes  of  life 
in  them,  as  compared  with  those  of  younger  persons.  The  febrile 
movement  is  generally  prolonged,  although  of  low  grade,  the  temperature 
rarely  rising  high,  and  frequently  during  convalescence  sinking  below  the 
normal.  The  diarrhoea  is  commonly  not  so  severe,  the  delirmm  so  vio- 
lent, or  the  rose-colored  eruption  so  often  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
adynamic  symptoms,  such  as  excessive  prostration,  tremors,  subsultus 
'  tendinum,  and  the  like,  are  frequently  prominent  from  the  beginning  of 
the  attack. 

Several  authors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Amat,*  Homburger,' 
and  Greenhow,*  have  described  a  reJoal  form  of  typhoid  fever.  In  this 
form  the  urine  is  blood  red  in  color  or  like  dark  broth.  It  oft;en  contains 
albumen  during  the  first  week  of  this  disease,  usually  hyaline  or  more  or 
less  granular  casts,  and  occasionally  red  blood-discs,  white  cells,  epithelia 
of  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  epithelial  detritus.  The  specific  gravity  is 
high,  and  the  quantity  is  usually  diminished.  The  prominent  symptoms 
are  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  oedema  of  face,  tense  and  frequent 
pulse,  great  prostration,  proftise  epistaxis,  violent  delirium,  and  hyper- 
pyrexia. The  temperature  may  be  105.8°.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intes- 
tinal symptoms  are  less  marked.  In  fatal  cases  the  lesions  of  intestinal 
nephritis  have  been  found  at  the  autopsy. 

Kelapses. — Much  difference  of  opinion  will  be  found  to  exist  among 
authors  in  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  relapses  occur  in  typhoid 
fever,  and  this  difference  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  any  greater  fre- 
quency of  this  accident  in  some  countries  than  in  others,  since  Lieber- 
meister  met  with  them  in  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  at  the  hospital 
at  Basle,  while,  according  to  other  German  observers  quoted  by  him,  they 
occur  in  6.3  per  cent.  (Gerhjfrdt),  in  11  per  cent.  (Baumler),  and  in  3.3 
per  cent.  (Biermer).  Murchison  noted  tliem  in  80  of  2591  cases  in  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  or  in  3  per  cent.,  and  Maclagan  in  13  of  128 
cases  at  Dundee,  or  in  10  per  cent,  about.  Immermann  *  of  Basle  says 
that  they  occur  in  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  that  in  very  unfavorable 
years  the  proportion  may  be  as  high  as  18  or  19  per  cent.  Prof.  Henoch^ 
observed  relapses  in  16  cases  out  of  96,  or  16.6  per  cent.     In  my  own 


*  ai4Jiini%  Ann.,  1875. 

»  Berlin  Uin,  WochenKknft,  1881. 

»  Sehweu,  Corr,  BL,  viii.  1878. 


*  Thesis,  Sw  la  Fietfre  typhoide  d  forme  renaU, 

*  TraneacHoTis  of  Cliniccd  Society  of  London^  1880. 

*  CharUi  Ann.,  illS7b, 
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practioe  they  have  not  been  very  numerous.  I  find  that  in  80  cases  of 
whicli  I  have  full  notes  they  are  recorded  five  times^  or  in  6.25  per  cent., 
and  I  believe  this  ratio  correctly  represents  the  frequency  with  which 
they  have  happened  in  all  the  other  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
care.  Part  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is  unquestionably  attributable  to 
the  fiict  that  under  the  term  relapse  are  sometmies  included  two  distinct 
(t)nditions :  (1)  Mere  recrudescences  of  fever,  which  occur  during  the 
^tage  of  defervescence  or  that  of  convalescence,  and  which  are  provoked 
by  errors  of  diet,  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  or  some  other  irritating  cause. 
They  usnally  last  a  day  or  two,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  (2),  true 
ndapses,  in  which  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  primary  attack 
ure  reproduced,  and  which  commonly  occur  some  time  after  the  disease 
has  apparently  run  its  course.  There  is  occasionally  no  distinct  apyretic 
interval  between  the  two  attacks,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  immber  of 
instances  the  relapse  occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week,  or  even  later, 
after  the  establishment  of  convalescence.  In  20  cases  reported  by  W. 
M.  Ord  and  Seymour  Taylor  ^  the  relapse  occurred  in  the  third  week 
of  the  disease  in  1 ;  in  the  fourth  week  in  6  ;  in  the  sixth  week  in  3  ;  in 
the  seventh  week  in  7 ;  in  the  eighth  week  in  3 ;  in  the  ninth  week 
in  1.  James  Jackson  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  date  of  the  relapse  is 
oot  given,  but  in  which  he  was  able  to  detect  the  rose-colored  eruption 
in  the  sixty-flixth  day*  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  In  my 
five  cases  the  relapse  occurred  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  twentieth  day  after  the  apparent  establishment  of  convalescence.  In 
these  cases  the  duration  of  the  relapse  was  11,  13,  17,  20,  and  13  days 
respectively.  The  highest  temperature  noted  in  any  of  the  relapses  was 
105^,  which  occurred  in  two  cases.  In  both  of  these  this  temperature 
had  also  occurred  in  the  original  attacks.  In  one  of  the  others,  however, 
a  temperature  of  over  104®  F.  was  repeatedly  observed  in  the  relapse, 
while  m  the  primary  attack  it  had  never  risen  above  102°. 

The  onset  of  a  relapse  is  usuaUy  much  more  abrupt  than  that  of  the 
original  attack.  It  is  rarely  preceded  by  prodromata.  The  temperature 
rises  more  rapidly  and  attains  its  maximum  earlier,  which  may  be  much 
greater  than  in  the  original  attack.  In  one  case  under  my  care  it  reached 
106°  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  temperatures  of  103.6°  and 
104°  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  are  not  infrequent. 

>  8l  Tkomcu^t  HospUal  Report,  vol.  ix.,  London,  1879. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  had  under  my  care  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in 
which  a  third  relapse  occorred  nearly  four  months  after  the  patient,  a  woman  aged 
thirty  yean,  was  first  taken  ill.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of  this 
rem^kable  case:  The  original  attack  began  about  Sept.  20,  1883,  was  of  moderate  sever- 
ity, and  larted  between  three  and  four  weeks.  Convalescence,  which  seems  to  have  been 
aearW  complete,  as  the  patient  had  left  her  bed,  was  interrupted  on  Nov.  Ist  by  a  relapse, 
during  which  she  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  This  relapse  was  ftevere, 
and  before  it  had  entirely  run  its  course  was  itself  interrupted,  on  Nov.  17th,  by  an  intercur- 
rent relapse,  which  lasted  two  weeks.  During  these  two  relapses  extensive  bed-sores  formed 
rthe  nates,  occasioning  more  or  less  irritation  and  consequent  febrile  reaction.  On 
11, 1884,  a  third  relapse  occurred.  This  relapse  was  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  rose- 
oolored  spots,  tympany,  dry  and  brown  tongue,  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  of 
tjphoid  fever,  the  diagnosis  being  fully  concurred  in  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Morrin  Long- 
Btreth,  who  saw  the  case  with  me.  Convalescence  was  again  interrupted  on  Feb.  13tn 
by  fever,  which  continued  for  two  weeks,  but  which  possessed  none  of  the  characters 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  was  clearly  due  to  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  patient.    The 

Eat  lent  is  now  (April  2o,  1884)  entirely  well,  and  will  shortly  be  discharged  from  the 
capital. 
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The  rose-oolored  eruption  appears  earlier.  In  38  cases  investigated  by 
Murchison  with  reference  to  this  point,  it  appeared  on  the  third  day  in  7  ; 
on  the  fourth  in  8 ;  on  the  iiilh  in  7 ;  on  the  sixth  in  2 ;  on  the  seventh 
in  12;  and  at  a  later  date  in  2.  In  the  case  the  hitstory  of  which  is 
given  below  it  was  detected  on  the  second  day.  The  delirium  also  comes 
on  sooner.  The  relapse  is  usually  less  severe,  and  is  of  shorter  dura- 
tion, than  the  primary  attack.  All  my  cases  terminated  in  recovery. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  much  more  severe.  In  one  case  in  which 
the  primary  attack  was  so  mild  that  the  patient  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded  to  remain  in  bed,  the  relapse  was  so  severe  that  for  many  nays 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  patient  would  recover.  In  anotlier 
intestinal  hemorrhages  to  an  alarming  extent  occurred  on  two  occa- 
sions. Moreover,  of  Murchison's  53  cases,  7  were  fatal ;  in  2  of 
the  cases  death  was  due  to  perforation  ;  in  2  to  peritonitis,  induced  by 
infarction  of  the  spleen ;  and  in  1  to  abortion ;  and  of  Ebstein's  13 
cases,  3  were  also  fatal.  Occasionally,  a  second,  and  it  is  said  even  a 
third,  relapse  is  noted.  In  one  of  Da  Costa's  cases  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels  took  place  during  a  second  relapse. 

Fig.  15. 


Pulse. 

The  following  histories  and  temperature  charts  illustrate  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  relapses  occurring  in  typhoid  fever : 

Typhoid  Fever  (with  a  relapse). — G- L— — ,  set.  20,  single,  sea- 
man, Italian,  admitted  March  6,  1878 ;  April  30,  1878,  left  in  wanl. 
Patient  ia  unable  to  speak  English.  The  following  history  is  obtained 
through  an  interpreter :  His  family  history  is  good,  and  he  is  naturally 
a  healthy  man,  never  haviug  had  any  serious  illness — ^no  venereal  dis- 
ease, no  cough  or  rheumatism,  no  intermittent  fever,  and  he  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  His  vessel  has  been  lying  off  Olou- 
cester  Point,  and  two  seamen  have  recently  been  similarly  affected  on 
another  vessel  anchored  near  by.  For  about  two  weeks  he  has  had 
malaise,  but  not  until  three  days  ago  was  he  so  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  work.  He  was  then  taken  with  cough,  chills  followed  by 
fever,  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Has  had  no  epis- 
taxis  or  vomiting. 

Upon  admission  patient  has  fever,  his  face  is  flushed,  his  tongue  coated 
with  a  brown  fur  in  the  centre,  dry,  fissured,  and  red  and  glossy  at  the 
tip  and  edges.  He  has  hebetude  and  some  delirium,  though  not  very 
active ;  he  is  deaf.  His  abdomen  is  somewhat  tense  and  tympanitic,  and 
covered  with  very  numerous  rose-colored  spots,  which  disappear  moment- 
arily on  pressure ;  they  are  also  distributed  over  thighs  and  chest  There 
seems  to  be  no  tenderness  on  pressure  over  abdomen,  and  there  is  no 
gurgling  felt.  Has  moderate  diarrhoea,  having  about  three  stools  daily, 
which  are  light  yellow  in  color  and  are  loose  and  fetid.  Urine  cloudy 
orange  red,  acid,  1021.     No  albumen. 
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5.7.  Ord.  Ol.  Terebinth,  gtt.  x ;  Acid.  Miiriat.  dil.  gtt.  v  every  two 
liOQis,  with  Quinine  gr.  viij  daily,  and  restricted  diet. 

3.8.  Tongue  not  so  dry ;  is  better.    Whiskey  f  sij. 

5.9.  Temperature  elevated.     Ord.  to  be  sponged. 

3.10.  Has  had  four  stools  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Some  sonor- 
ous r^es  over  chest  posteriorly.  Sponging  to  be  repeated  when  tempera- 
tare  rises. 

SJl,  There  is  som^  subsultus.  There  are  more  numerous  r^es  heard 
over  diest  posteriorly. 

Ord.  whiskey f^v  daily;  turpentine  stupes  to  chest  His  diarrhoea  is 
better ,  considerable  hebetude. 

SJ2.  Tongue  is  not  so  dry,  and  is  cleaner.  The  spots  over  his  body 
are  b^inning  to  assume  more  the  appearance  of  petechiae.  They  are 
found  everywhere  on  his  body.  Has  had  but  one  stool  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

3,13.  He  is  brighter ;  skin  feels  better ;  tongue  cleaner ;  pulse  but  80. 
Fewer  r&les  heard  in  chest.     No  change  in  his  treatment. 

3.1^.  Spots  disappearing.  Two  stools  in  last  twenty-four  hours,  not 
80  loose  in  character.     Pulse  dicrotic. 

3.15.  There  is  no  tympany.  Had  one  natural  stool  yesterday.  Suda- 
minse  over  abdomen. 

3.16,  Doing  well.     Pulse  very  slow. 

3.17.  Tongue  moist  and  clean ;  no  diarrhoea. 

3.18,  No  diarrhoea;  spots  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  are  fading  every 
day. 

3,20.  Takes  a  little  lemon-juice,  as  the  gums  are  disposed  to  be  a  little 
spongy. 

Stop  turpentine  and  muriatic  acid. 

3^5.  Bowels  somewhat  constipated. 

Ord.  enema  of  castor  oil. 

3£6,  Stop  quinine ;  give  whiskey  f  Siij  only.  Allowed  chicken  and 
two  eggs  daily. 

Ord.  Tr.  Cinch.  Co.  f  3ij  s.  t.'d. 

4.4..  Slight  chill,  headache,  and  pain  in  side.    Temp.  101^. 

4»5,  Temp,  normal  again ;  as  well  as  before. 

^.8.  Has  oeen  up  for  a  week,  and  steadily  gaining  in  strength,  except 
the  slight  attack  on  the  4th,  when  to-day,  without  his  having  taken  any 
indigestible  food,  or  indeed  any  reason  to  which  it  could  be  assigned,  he 
was  seized  with  a  relapse,  his  temperature  rising  to  105^,  but  being 
reduced  a  half  d^ee  by  sponging. 

4^9.  Spots  have  again  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  they  are  very 
large.  Last  evening  his  temperature  reached  104}®,  and  was  reduced  to 
101®  by  sponging. 

4.10,  Doing  very  well ;  spots  are  still  making  their  appearance. 

4,12.  Diarrhoea  not  at  all  excessive. 

4*15,  Spots  are  very  numerous. 

4£0.  Temperature  nearly  normal. 

4JS5.  Doing  perfectly  well ;  up  and  about 

4^0.  Left  m  ward,  upon  completion  of  my  term  of  service. 

Abobttvb  Attack,  followed  by  Typical  Attack. — ^Thomas 
Bogera,  October  16,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  assistant  nurse.  Admitted 
Vou  L— 20 
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January  25,  1883  ;  discharged  March  26,  1883,  cured.  Father  died  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs;  mother  living  and  healthy.  Two  years  ago 
he  sustained  a  compound  fracture  of  the  lefl  leg  from  a  bale  of  cotton 
fidline  on  him ;  otherwise  he  has  always  enjoyed  good  healtli.  For  the 
past  three  mouths  he  has  been  assisting  the  nurse  in  the  receiving  ward 
of  this  hospital.  Four  days  before  admission,  without  unusual  exposures, 
he  had  a  slight  chill,  and  felt  cold  for  several  hours.  This  was  followed 
by  fever  and  a  feeling  of  weakness.  He  also  had  slight  headache  and 
the  bowels  were  constipated ;  no  epistaxis. 

Upon  admission  patient  has  a  good  deal  of  hebetude,  face  flushed,  tem- 
perature 102®,  pulse  106,  tongue  slightly  coated,  moist.  Has  slight  pain 
in  right  lumbar  r^ion,  but  no  distension  of  abdomen.     Urine  n^ative. 

Oni.  quinine  gr.  viij.  daily ;  liq.  ammon.  aoet.  f  3ij.  q.q.h. 

Jan,  29th,  More  hebetude ;  tongue  more  coated  with  brownish  fur,  red 
at  tip  ;  bowels  continue  costive ;  opened  by  an  enema. 

Sid.  Is  brighter  and  better.  One  doubtful  rose>colored  spot  seen  on 
abdomen. 

Fd).  4tli.  The  morning  temperatures  for  the  past  two  days  have  been 
subnormal  and  the  evening  rise  is  very  slight.  All  the  symptoms  also 
indicate  the  approach  of  convalescence. 

6ih.  Moi'e  fever ;  pulse  weaker  ;  functional  murmur  heard  over  heart ; 
sndamina  out  over  abdomen.     Ord.  whiskey  f  Sij. 

8ih.  Some  fulness  of  abdomen ;  had  three  loose  yellowish-colored  stools 
in  the  last  tw^elve  hours. 

9th,  A  few  doubtful  rose  spots  out  over  abdomen  and  back ;  sudamina 
still  abundant. 

lOth.  More  tympany ;  numerous  rose-colored  spots  out  over  abdomen 
and  back  ;  slight  epistaxis  and  bronchitis. 

11th.  Pulse  more  feeble ;  still  slight  diarrhoea.  Increase  whiskey  to 
fSiv. 

ISth.  Has  a  good  deal  of  hebetude,  but  no  headache ;  fewer  spots ; 
pulse  weaker ;  temperature  lower.     Increase  whiskey  to  f  3y]. 

17th.  Temperature  high  again ;  most  of  the  spots  have  disappeared ; 
slight  epistaxis  and  subsultus ;  no  delirium ;  bo^vels  not  opea  K>r  two 
days. 

20th.  Temperature  falling ;  spots  disappearing ;  still  fulness  of  abdo- 
men. 

^6th.  Temperature  has  been  subnormal  for  several  days,  and  he  is 
doing  well ;  tongue  cleaning.     Has  emaciated  a  good  deal,  and  is  weak. 

March  let.  Is  convalescent ;  tongue  has  lost  its  redness. 

8th.  Continues  to  improve ;  allowed  semi-solid  food. 

17th.  Is  now  quite  well ;  has  gained  a  good  deal  in  flesh,  and  is 
stronger. 

The  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  during  a  relapse 
reveals  the  presence  of  two  sets  of  lesions  in  the  cicatrizing  ulcers  of  the 
primary  attack  and  the  recent  ulcerations  of  the  relapse.  The  latter  are 
usually  less  extensive,  and  are  found  to  be  situated  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  lower  end  of  tlie  small  intestine,  than  the  former,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Peer's  patches  most  remote  from  the  ileo-ceecal  valve  are  least 
apt  to  be  anected  in  the  primary  attack. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  relapses  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 
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They  occur  in  patients  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  with  about  the  same 
frequency.  They  have  been  attributed  to  errors  of  diet,  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue,  and  the  like,  but,  while  we  know  that  causes  of  this  cha- 
racter often  provoke  recrudescences  of  fever,  and  can  understand  that  they 
may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  a  relapse  in  cases  in  which  the  predisposition 
exists,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  tliey  should  by  themselves  be  able  to 
bring  back  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  specific  disease.  It  has 
been  maintained  by  some  authors  that  a  relapse  indicates  that  a  new  infec- 
tion has  taken  place;  but  this  hypothesis,  even  if  we  admit  that  it  accounts 
for  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  place  in 
which  he  has  acquired  the  disease,  does  not  explain  those  in  which  he 
is  removed  during  the  first  attack  to  a  hospital  where  all  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  presumably  perfect.  Griesinger  has  endeavored  to 
explain  relapses  occurring  in  hospitals  by  suggesting  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  a  fresh  contagion  from  other  patients  with  typhoid  fever 
in  the  same  ward ;  but  this  explanation  is  rendered  improbable  by  the 
fact  that  relapses  have  occurred  when  cases  have  been  thorouglily  isolated. 
As  I  have  already  said,  during  a  long  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  I  have  only  known  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  to  originate 
within  its  walls,  although  relapses  probably  occur  in  its  wards  with  the 
same  frequency  as  in  other  hospitals.  To  adopt  Griesinger's  explanation, 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  assume  that  a  patient  just  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  the  disease  is  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  its  con- 
tagion than  patients  suffering  from  other  disease;  which  seems  improbable, 
to  say  the  least.  It  has  also  been  maintained  that  relapses  are  due  to  the 
inoculation  of  the  previously  healthy  Peyer's  patches  by  the  typhoid  poison 
which  is  thrown  off  with  the  slougns  from  those  first  affected.  Maclagan 
allies  that  relapses  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  cases  in  which  con- 
stipation is  present  in  the  primary  attack,  a  condition  which  he  regards  as 
favorable  to  absorption ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  experience  oi  almost 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation  it  certainly  was  not  the  case,  diar- 
rhoea having  been  present  in  all  of  them.  It  is  more  likely,  as  suggested 
by  Liebermeister,  that  part  of  the  poison  remains  latent  somewhere  in  the 
body,  not  developed,  destroyed,  nor  expelled  during^  the  first  attack,  but 
brought  later  into  activity  by  some  exciting  cause.  JDa  Costa  adopts  this 
view,  and  says  that  relapses  of  typhoid  fever  are  not  unlike  the  outbreaks 
of  malarial  fever  which  occur  after  worry  or  fatigue  and  when  there  has 
been  no  chance  for  a  fresh  infection.  Different  plans  of  treatment  have 
at  various  times  been  charged  with  increasing  the  predisposition  to 
relapses.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cold-water  treatment,  and  the 
records  at  the  hospital  at  Basle  show  that  the  proportion  of  relapses  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  them  are  both  increased  under  the  use  of  cold 
water.  Liebermeister  thinks,  however,  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  this  treatment  favors  the  occurrence  of  relapses,  since  before 
the  introduction  of  this  plan  of  treatment  many  more  typhoid  fever 
patients  died  in  the  first  attack  of  the  disease.  Employing  those  cases 
only  for  statistical  purposes  in  which  the  patients  have  survived  the  first 
attack,  he  finds  that  the  difference  at  once  disappears,  there  being  9  per 
cent  of  relapses  before  the  use  of  cold  water,  and  10^  per  cent,  after  its 
iise. 
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Gerhardt  ^  asserts  that  in  cases  Id  which  relapses  occur  the  enlargemeDt 
of  the  spleen  does  not  diminish  during  the  non-febrile  period  that  inter- 
venes between  the  original  attack  and  the  relapse. 

Da  Costa '  has  shown  that  the  appearance  of  the  white  line  and  furrow 
left  by  the  primary  attack^  to  whicn  attention  has  already  been  drawn, 
may  sometimes  be  of  service  to  us  in  diagnosis  when  we  see  the  patient 
for  the  first  time  during  the  relapse.  In  a  case  whicli  was  recently  under 
my  care  their  appearance  certainly  rendered  the  nature  of  the  previous 
illness  from  which  the  patient  had  suffered  much  clearer  than  it  w  )uld 
otherwise  have  been. 

Duration. — The  mode  of  invasion  of  typhoid  fever  is  generally  so 
insidious,  and  the  first  symptoms  so  little  pronounced,  that  the  patient, 
even  if  free  from  mental  hebetude  and  confusion  at  the  time  when  he  first 
comes  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  is  usually  unable  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  time  of  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  This  inability  is  of  course 
most  marked  in  what  are  known  as  walking  cases,  in  which,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  the  patient  continues  to  pursue  his 
ordinary  avocations  or  at  least  refuses  to  go  to  bed.  In  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, either  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  first  symjjtoms  or  from 
some  other  cause,  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  physician  of  obser\nng 
the  disease  from  its  onset.  In  many  others  the  date  of  commencement 
may  be  approximately  ascertained.  The  average  duration  of  such  cases, 
if  uncomplicated,  has  been  found  to  be  between  three  and  four  weeks. 
According  to  Bartlett,  the  average  duration  of  255  cases  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  bet\i'een  the  years  1824  and  1835,  inclusive, 
was  twenty-two  days.  It  was  a  little  less  than  this  in  patients  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  little  more  in  those  over.  As  these  cases 
occurred  before  the  introduction  into  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  and 
as  the  commencement  of  convalescence  is  fixed  in  them  at  the  time  when 
the  patients  were  able  to  take  a  little  solid  food,  it  is  possible  the  fever 
may  have  continued  in  them  some  time  after  convalescence  was  supposed 
to  have  been  established.  Of  200  cases  which  ended  in  recovery,  and  in 
which  Murchison  was  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  date  of  com- 
mencement, the  duration  was  10  to  14  days  in  7  cases,  15  to  21  days  in 
49  cases,  22  to  28  days  in  111  cases,  and  29  to  35  days  in  33  cases.  The 
mean  duration  of  these  200  cases  was  24.3  days,  while  that  of  112  fatal 
cases  was  27.67  days.  From  the  same  author  we  learn  that  the  average 
stay  in  hospital  of  500  cases  which  recovered  was  31.24  days,  and  of  100 
fatal  cases  was  16.52  days,  while  the  average  duration  of  the  illness  before 
admission  in  the  600  cases  was  10.78  days.  During  the  twenty  years  from 
Jan.  1, 1862,  to  Dec.  31, 1881,  621  cases  of  tj-iihoid  fever,  121of  which  wore 
fatal,  were  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  No  notes  of  many 
of  these  cases  were  taken,  and  of  some  of  the  others  the  notes  are  incom- 
plete or  inaccessible,  so  that  they  cannot,  unfortunalely,  be  used  for  the 
Eurpose  of  determining  the  duration  of  the  disease.  The  books  of  the 
ospital,  however,  show  the  length  of  time  each  patient  remained  in  the 
vrards.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  average  stay  of  the  500  patients 
who  recovered  was  43.5  days,  while  that  of  the  121  patients  who  died 
was  only  8.75  days,  and  that  of  these  a  large  number  (28)  died  within 
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48  hours  after  their  admission  to  the  hospital.  Ajs  a  rule,  patients  are 
retamed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  until  they  are  fully  able  to 
return  to  work,  while  at  the  English  and  continental  hospitals  it  is  usual 
to  discharge  them  when  they  cease  to  need  active  treatment.  This  cir- 
cumstance probably  explains  the  much  greater  average  duration  of  the 
cases  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  than  that  of  the  cases  referred 
to  by  Murchison.  In  the  abortive  form  the  duration  of  the  disease  may 
not  exceed  ten  dajrs,  and  there  are  authors  who  contend  that  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  very  much  less. 

Death  may  occur  at  almost  any  time  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever. 
I  have  never  seen  it  myself  take  place  before  the  seventh  day.  Mur- 
chison reports  two  cases  in  one  of  which  the  disease  terminated  fatally 
within  twenty-seven  hours  of  its  commencement,  and  in  the  other  on  the 
second  day.  Instances  are  more  numerous  in  which  death  has  occurred 
on  the  fourth,  fiflJi,  or  sixth  day,  but  still  they  are  comparatively  infre- 
quent, and,  as  a  rule,  the  fatal  termination  takes  place  most  freouently 
during  the  course  of  the  third  week.  On  the  other  hand,  deatn  may 
sometimes  occur  at  a  very  much  later  period.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
case  when  it  occurs  during  a  relapse,  but  if  the  fever  continues  aft^cr  the 
third  week  the  patient  may  sometimes  die  from  exhaustion  or  from  the 
intercurrence  of  a  complication.  Death  may  also  be  the  result  of  a 
seonela  long  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course. 

DiAGXOBLS. — ^The  insidious  invasion  of  typhoid  fever,  together  with 
the  absence  of  pathognomonic  symptoms  in  the  beginning,  always  renders 
the  diagnosis  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  during  the  first  week. 
Still,  even  at  this  time  the  existence  of  tne  disease  may  be  suspected  if 
the  frequent  use  of  the  thermometer  reveals  from  day  to  day  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  fever  and  the  existence  of  evening  exacerbations  followed 
bv  morning  remissions,  the  temperature  rising  each  evening  from  a  degree 
to  two  degrees  higher  than  it  had  done  the  preceding  evening.  If  in  addi- 
tion to  this  character  of  the  pyrexia  there  are  diarrhoea  with  ochrey-yellow 
stools  or  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  cathartic  medicines, 
epistaxis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  slight  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  with 
tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  region,  slight  hebetude  and 
some  confusion  of  ideas  upon  awakening,  the  diagnosis  becomes  more 
probable.  During  the  next  week  the  symptoms  are  usually  much  more 
characteristic.  The  presence  of  marked  abdominal  symptoms,  together 
with  the  eruption  of  rose-colored  spots,  will  generally  render  the  recog- 
nition of  the  disease  at  this  time  an  easy  matter.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  cases  in  which  no  rose-colored  spots  can  be  found,  and  in  whic^h  the 
abdominal  symptoms,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  so  little  marked  that  they 
do  not  arrest  attention.  Even  in  these  cases  the  temperature  record, 
when  carefully  studied,  will  ofl^n  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  If  the  febrile  movement  resembles  that  usual  in 
typhoid  fever,  if  it  has  continued  for  more  than  a  week,  if  the  patient 
has  not  been  recently  exposed  to  malarial  influences,  and  presents  no 
symptoms  of  local  disease,  the  diagnosis  may  still  be  made  with  at  least 
an  approach  to  certainty. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  which  are  most  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  typhoid  fever : 

Typhus   fever  has  a  course  which   is  so  essentially  different  from 
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that  of  typhoid  that  in  well-marked  cases  it  would  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible to  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Cases,  however,  do  occur  which,  in 
consequence  of  a  very  profuse  and  dark-colored  eruption  in  the  latter, 
or  of  the  existence  of  abdominal  symptoms  in  the  former,  present  at  first 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  invasion  of  the  former  is 
more  abrupt  and  its  duration  shorter  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  enip- 
tion  is  usually  also  much  more  copious,  and  appears  in  the  former  as 
early  as  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  rarely 
observed  before  the  seventh  day.  The  fever  in  the  former  is  much  more 
nearly  continued  in  type  than  that  of  the  latter.  Defervescence  occurs 
in  the  former  by  crisis ;  in  the  latter,  by  lysis.  The  expression  of  the 
physiognomy  is  different  in  the  two  diseases.  In  typhus  there  is  a  uni- 
form dusky  hue  of  the  face,  with  injection  of  the  conjunctiv®  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupils.  In  typhoid  fever  the  pupils  are  often  widely 
dilated,  the  conjunctivflB  clear,  and  the  face  pallid,  with  the  exception  of 
a  circumscribed  flush  on  each  cheek.  Diarrhoea  is  much  less  frequent  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  when  it  does  occur  is  not  accompanied 
by  ochrey-yellow  stools.  Epistaxis,  tympanites,  pain,  and  gurgliw  in 
the  right  iliac  region,  and  intestinal  hemorrliace,  common  symptoms  in 
the  latter,  are  very  infrequently  met  with  in  Ui%  former.  On  the  other 
hand,  petechise  and  vibices,  which  are  of  almost  constant  occurrence  in 
the  former,  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  latter.  The  circumstances  also 
under  which  the  two  diseases  are  contracted  are  different.  Typhus  orig- 
inates from  overcrowding  or  is  due  to  direct  contagion.  The  origin  of 
typhoid  fever  is  oftien  involved  in  more  obscurity,  but  it  can  generally 
be  traced  either  to  a  polluted  water-supply  or  to  defective  drainage. 

Eelapsing  fever,  with  due  care,  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  abrupt  commencement  of  the  former,  the  high  fever, 
lasting  for  from  five  to  seven  days  only,  and  terminating  by  crisis  with 
a  pronise  sweat,  and  the  period  of  complete  apyrexia  of  a  week's  dura- 
tion, followed  by  the  relapse  in  which  the  temperature  rises  even  higher 
than  in  the  primary  paroxysm,  and  which  also  terminates  by  crisis,  form 
a  chain  of  symptoms  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  latter.  The  mind 
in  relapsing  fever  is  usually  clear,  there  being  none  of  the  hebetude  and 
mental  confusion  commonly  observed  in  typhoid  fever.  The  rose-colored 
eruption  is,  moreover,  wanting,  and  diarrhoea  and  tympanites  are  absent- 
On  the  other  hand,  jaundice  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  zone  are 
more  common  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

Influenza  sometimes,  Murchison  says,  yhen  epidemic,  closely  simulates 
typhoid  fever,  but  as  the  two  diseases  occur  in  this  country  the  resem- 
blance between  them  is  not  often  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  the  careful 
observer  astray.  In  both  there  are  fever,  prostration,  sleeplessness,  delir- 
ium and  sweating,  and  occasionally  deafness,  diarrhoea,  epistaxis,  and  a 
dry  red  tongue ;  but  the  onset  of  the  attack  in  the  former  is  more  abrupt, 
its  duration  shorter,  and  subsequeut  convalescence  more  rapid  than  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  prostration,  too,  is  more  decided  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  fever  present.  Coryza  and  bronchial  catarrh  are  much 
more  marked  symptoms  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  while  hyper- 
aesthesia  of  the  surface,  which  is  present  in  almost  every  case  of  influenzal 
is  only  rarely  met  with  in  typhoid  fever. 

Remittent  and  typhoid  fevers  oftien  prevail  together  in  the  malarioas 
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districts  of  this  country,  and,  as  they  present  many  points  of  resemblance, 
they  aPb  sometimes  with  difficulty  distinguished  m)m  each  other.  They 
both  may  begin  with  nausea  and  vomiting;  abdominal  and  cerebral 
symptoms  are  common  to  both,  and  so  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The 
typhoid  state  may  supervene  in  either,  and  in  both  the  febrile  move- 
ment is  remittent  in  character.  In  remittent  fever,  however,  tlie  remis- 
sions are  more  marked,  and  are  usually  accompanicKl  with  more  profuse 
sweating,  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Jaundice  and  other  symptoms  of  nepatic 
derangement  are  also  more  common,  and  the  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs 
are  more  frequent  and  more  severe.  The  effect,  too,  of  quinine  in  producing 
a  permanent  reduction  of  the  temperature,  is  generally  more  decided.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rose-colored  eruption  of  typhoid  fever  is  never  pres- 
ent in  pure  remittent  fever.  Occasionally,  in  cases  of  the  variety  of 
typhoid  fever  known  as  typho-malarial  fever,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
may  be  so  prominent  as  entirely  to  mask  those  of  the  former.  In  such 
cases  the  discovery  of  a  few  rose-colored  spots  somewhere  on  the  surface 
will  clearly  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  differs  from  typhoid  fever  by  its 
more  abrupt  invasion,  oy  the  retraction  of  the  head  which  rapidly  super- 
venes, and  by  the  appearance  a  short  time  afterward  upon  different  parts 
of  the  body  of  petechise,  which  are  not  likely,  even  at  first,  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  rose-colored  spots  of  typhoid  fever.  The  fever  has,  moreover,  no 
constant  character,  but  is  remarkable,  on  the  contrary,  for  its  great  irreg- 
ularity. The  duration  of  the  disease  is  in  fatal  cases  much  shorter,  death 
taldng  place  not  infrequently  within  the  first  week,  and  occasionally  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duration  in 
cases  which  recover  may  be  even  longer  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

Simple  continued  fever  may  readily  be  mistaken  in  the  beginning  for 
typhoid  fever,  especially  in  those  cases  complicated  by  diarrhoea,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  different  character  of  the  febrile  movement,  its  more 
abrupt  commencement  and  termination,  and  its  shorter  duration,  together 
with  the  absence  of  the  rose-colored  eruption,  will  usually  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it. 

The  eruptive  fevers  are  always  readily  distinguishable  at  the  period  of 
invasion  from  typhoid  fever,  and  the  mistake  of  confounding  them  with 
the  latter  disease  may  generally  be  avoided  by  a  close  study  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  pyrexia.  In  the  eruptive  fevers  the  temperature  rises  abruptly, 
frequently  attaining  its  maximum  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
sometimes  in  very  much  less  time.  There  are  also  in  all  of  them  early 
symptoms  which  indicate  pretty  clearly  their  true  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  the  naso-pulmonary  catarrh  of  measles,  and 
the  rachialgia  of  small-pox.  The  uncertainty,  moreover,  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  the  characteristic  eruption  appears  in  all  of  them  before  the  fourth 
day. 

Acute  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  the  condition  which  in  my  experience 
has  been  the  most  difficult  to  distinguish  from  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  physicians  of  recog- 
nized skill  as  diagnosticians  have  been  unable  to  make  the  discrimination 
antil  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  Muscular  prostration,  a  dry  brown 
tongue,  delirium,  stupor,  bronchitic  rftles,  dyspnoea,  and  even  cyanosis, 
are  symptoms  frequently  met  .with  in  both  diseases,  so  that  when  the 
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rose-oolored  eruption  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  happen  to  be  wanting 
in  typhoid  fever^  or  diarrhoea  and  tympany  present  in  acute  tuberculosis, 
as  they  may  be,  the  distinction  is  often  impossible.  The  diagnosis  may, 
however,  even  in  these  cases,  be  sometimes  made  afler  a  careful  study  of 
the  temperature  range,  which  in  acute  tuberculosis  is  irregular  and  rarely 
presents  any  resemblance  to  that  which  is  typical  of  typhoid  fever. 

Acute  tubercular  meningitis  has  also  many  symptoms  in  common  witli 
typhoid  fever,  such  as  high  fever,  headache,  vomiting,  delirium,  and  stu- 
por, but  in  the  former  disease  the  rose-colored  eruption,  epistaxis,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  and  intestinal  hemorrhage  do  not  occur.  Diarrhoea  is 
also  rare,  ana  the  abdomen,  instead  of  being  tympanitic,  is  flat,  and  in 
many  cases  even  scaphoid.  The  iieadache,  too,  is  much  more  acute  than 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  associated  with  retraction  of  tlie 
head.  Here,  again,  the  frequent  use  of  the  thermometer  will  yield  very 
important  results  in  diagnosis,  as  the  temperature  range  in  tubercular 
meningitis  is  always  irregular  and  does  not  present  any  resemblance  to 
that  usually  observed  in  typhoid  fever. 

Several  of  the  inflammations,  especially  when  associated  with  the 
typhoid  state,  have  so  many  symptoms  in  common  with  typhoid  fever 
that  they  may  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  one  another  by  a  careless 
observer.  I  nave  known,  for  instance,  the  general  disease  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  complicated  by  pneumonia,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  present  in  a  case  of 
pure  typhoid  pneumonia.  Gastro-enteritis  is  another  disease  which  is 
also  occasionally  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  The  diagnosis  in  these 
cases  will  rest  principally  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  epistaxis, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  tympanites,  the  rose-colored  eruption,  and 
of  a  temperature  range  presenting  some  similarity  to  that  usual  in 
typhoid  fever. 

Trichiniasis  is  not  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  difiiculty  in  diagnosis, 
for  although  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  the  typhoid  state  occur  in  it  as  well 
as  in  typhoid  fever,  the  former  disease  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
severe  muscular  pains  and  the  local  oedema  which  are  constant  accom- 
paniments of  it,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
the  latter. 

Prognosis. — There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  the  physician  should  be 
more  careful  in  making  a  positive  prognosis  than  in  typhoid  fever.  On 
the  one  hand,  accidents  of  a  fatal  character  frequently  occur  in  cases  which 
are  apparently  progressing  fiivorably,  and,  on  the  other,  recovery  has 
often  taken  place  after  all  hope  of  it  had  been  abandoned.  But,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  with  absolute  certainty  the  result  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  there  are  certain  symptoms  which  furnish  very  important 
indications  for  prognosis,  and  the  proper  appreciation  of  which  will  gen- 
erally enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  regards  the  gravity  of 
the  disease.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  character  of  the  pyrexia. 
A  fever  characterized  by  high  temperature  should  always  give  occasion 
for  great  anxiety.  This  is  very  fully  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Basle.  Thus  of  those  patients  in  whom  the  temperature  did  not 
reach  104°,  only  9.6  per  cent,  died ;  of  those  in  whicn  it  reached  or 
exceeded  104°,  29.1  per  cent,  died ;  and,  finally,  of  those  in  whose  axilla 
the  temperature  rose  to  or  above  105.8°,  more  than  half  died.    Wunder- 
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lidi  has  arrived  at  very  nearly  the  same  conclusions;  for  he  says  that  the 
prognosis  is  very  unfavorable  when  the  temperature  rises  to  106.16°,  that 
the  deaths  are  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  the  recoveries  when  it  rises  to 
107.06**,  and  that  recoveries  are  rare  when  it  rises  to  107.24°.  Murchi- 
son  has,  however,  known  recovery  to  follow  a  temperature  of  108°.  The 
highest  temperature  recorded  in  any  of  my  cases  was  106°  F.  In  this 
case,  which  proved  fisital,  the  temperature  reached  105°  F.  five  times.  In 
three  other  cases,  in  all  of  which  recovery  took  place,  a  temperature  of 
105.5°  F.  was  observed.  In  twelve  cases  the  temperature  reached 
105°  F.  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Six  of  these  ended  fatally ;  in  the 
others  the  patients  recovered. 

The  prognosis  is  more  unfavorable  in  a  fever  in  which  the  temperature 
is  continuously  high,  and  in  which  the  morning  remissions  are  slight  or 
wanting,  than  in  one  in  which  the  daily  fluctuations  are  greater,  even 
though  the  temperature  may  reach  a  higher  point  during  the  evening 
exacerbations  in  the  latter  variety  than  is  attained  at  any  time  in  the 
former.  Occasional  remissions,  even  if  produced  by  quinia  or  other 
remedies,  are  to  be  regarded  as  favorable  omens,  as  they  indicate  that 
the  fever  tends  to  subside.  A  high  morning  temperature  ought,  there- 
fore, to  give  rise  to  more  alarm  than  a  high  evening  temperature. 
The  prognosis  is  grave  when  the  morning  temperature  rises  to  104° 
or  is  persistently  above  103°.  Murchi*)n  says  that  recovery  is  rare 
after  a  morning  temperature  of  105°.  Fiedler^  saw,  with  a  single 
exception,  all  patients  die  whose  temperature  in  the  morning  rose 
to  or  exceeded  106.25°,  while  of  those  whose  temperature  in  the  morn- 
ing rose  to  105.44°,  if  only  on  one  day,  more  than  half  died.  Any 
marked  deviation  from  the  usual  temperature  range  in  the  course  of  the 
fever  is  unfavorable.  A  rapid  rise  of  temperature  indicates  increased 
danger :  it  may  be  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  complication  or  of  some 
other  cause  acting  unfavorably  upon  the  patient.  A  sudden  and  decided 
&I1  should  excite  even  more  alarm,  as  it  is  generally  the  consequence  of  a 
free  intestinal  hemorrhage.  A  temporary  abatement  of  the  fever,  with 
amelioration  of  the  other  symptoms,  occurring  between  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  days,  and  giving  rise  to  the  hope  that  convalescence  is  about  to 
commence,  but  followed  by  a  return  of  the  symptoms  in  an  aggravated 
form,  is  also  unfavorable.  Such  cases,  according  to  Chomel,  Louis,  Bart- 
lett,  and  Murchison,  almost  invariably  terminate  fatally. 

The  prognosis  is  bad  in  cases  in  which  coma  or  wild  or  violent  delir- 
ium comes  ou  early.  A  moderate  amount  of  delirium,  especially  when  it 
oecors  onlv  at  night  or  upon  wakening  in  the  morning,  and  is  readily 
dissipated  hy  attracting  the  patient's  attention,  or  stupor  which  disappears 
when  he  is  tlioroughly  roused,  is  not  unfavorable.  Insomnia,  subsultus 
tendinum,  carphologia,  slipping  down  in  bed,  incontinence  of  the  urine 
or  feces,  and  retention  of  urine,  are  all  symptoms  of  bad  omen.  Rigid- 
ity of  the  limbs  is  also  a  bad  symptom ;  br.  Jackson  reports  six  cases  in 
which  this  symptom  occurred,  only  one  of  which  recovered.  Excessive 
subsultus  is  especially  unfavorable,  as  it  is  generally  most  marked  in  cases 
in  whicli  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  are  most  extensive.  Extreme 
dea&ess  occurs  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  cases ;  it  is  therefore  without 
significance  in  prognosis. 

'  Quoted  by  Li^bermeister. 
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In  estimating  the  importance,  in  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  of  these 
various  nervous  symptoms,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  degree  of 
fever  which  produces  no  disturbance  of  the  mental  functions  in  a  phleg- 
matic person  will  give  rise  to  active  delirium  and  other  marked  cerebral 
symptoms  in  a  person  of  an  excitable  temperament. 

A  change  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
often  the  earliest  indication  of  the  approach  of  danger  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  both  pulse  and  heart  should  therefore  be  careftuly  examined  at  every 
visit.  The  first  change  is  usually  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart.  This  is  significant,  as  it  is  frequently  the  earliest 
premonition  of  cardiac  failure,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  deaths 
m  typhoid  fever  is  due.  A  pulse  of  120  and  over,  especially  if  it  is  at 
the  same  lime  feeble,  is  also  unfavorable.  The  important  part  which  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  plays  in  the  prognosis  is  shown  by  the  following 
obser\'ations  made  by  Liebermeister  at  the  hospital  in  Basle :  Of  63  cases 
in  which  the  pulse  rose  to  or  above  120,  40  were  fiital,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds.  Among  these  63  were  37  in  which  it  did  not  rise  to  140 ;  of 
these,  19  were  fatal,  or  about  one-half;  in  26  it  rose  above  140 ;  of  these, 
21,  or  about  four-fifths,  were  fatal.  In  12  patients  it  rose  above  150; 
of  these,  11  died.  Of  those  in  which  the  pulse  rose  to  160,  the  only 
case  that  ended  in  recovery  was  that  of  a  girl  twenty-one  years  old  suf- 
fering from  an  imperfectly  developed  typhoid.  Intermittencc  of  the 
Sulse  is  unfavorable,  especially,  according  to  Hayem,^  when  it  occurs 
uring  the  first  week  of  the  disease.  In  convalescence  intermittenoe  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  symptom.  The  prognosis  is  bad 
also  in  those  cases  in  which,  with  excessive  weakness  of  the  pulse,  there 
are  other  evidences  of  cardiac  failure,  as,  for  instance,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  cyanosis  of  the  surface,  coldness  of  the  extremities.  A  very 
frequent  pulse  is  not  so  unfavorable  in  a  child  as  in  an  adult,  or  in  a 
person  oi  a  nervous  temperament  as  in  one  of  a  difierent  disposition. 

Other  unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  dry,  brown  tongue,  excessive  tym- 
panites with  great  abdominal  tenderness,  severe  diarrhoea,  vomiting  when 
it  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  colliquative 
sweats.  The  delusion  sometimes  observed  in  very  severe  cases,  in  which 
the  patient  declares  that  he  is  not  ill,  is  a  very  bad  sign,  many  authors, 
and  among  them  Louis,  asserting  that  they  have  never  known  recovery 
to  take  place  after  it  has  been  manifested.  Peritonitis  is  a  ver}*^  serious 
complication,  whether  due  to  perforation  or  to  some  other  cause.  Still, 
it  would  appear  not  to  be  invariably  fatal,  since  recovery  has  occurrecl 
in  cases  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  this  complication  were  present. 

Favorable  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  gradual  decrease  of  the 
temperature  with  increasing  morning  remissions,  moistening  and  cleansing 
of  tne  tongue,  a  lessening  of  the  delirium,  and  other  nervous  symptoms, 
reappearance  of  an  intelligent  expression,  recognition  by  the  patient  of 
his  friends  and  attendants,  and  a  aiminution  of  the  diarrlioea.  A  copious 
eruption  is  also  r^arded  by  many  as  a  favorable  symptom.  Cases  in 
which  constipation  exists  generally  do  well.  Nathan  Smith  never  knew 
a  patient  to  aie  whose  bowels  were  constipated  throughout  the  attack. 

The  death-rate  of  typhoid  fever  is  found  to  vary  very  considerably  in 
different  years  and  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  will  be  seen 
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fipom  the  two  following  tables.  Statistics  as  to  the  mortality  of  the  disease 
to  be  reliable  must  therefore  be  based  upon  a  large  number  of  cases  extend- 
ingover  a  series  of  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  admitted  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Ilospital  during  each  of  the  twenty  years  ending  Dec.  31^ 
1881,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  them : 


Table  No.  1. 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


Totab» 


i 

j 

1 

i 
1 

«M 

^ 

V 

o 

o 

o 

1 

1 

i 

a 

a 

g 

g 

^ 

^ 

!z: 

89 

68 

21 

36 

33 

3 

43 

35 

8 

36 

31 

5* 

23 

17 

6 

24 

20 

4 

27 

23 

4 

21 

16 

5 

24 

19 

5 

32 

26 

6 

21 

16 

5 

12 

8 

4 

16 

12 

4 

20 

18 

2 

30 

21 

9 

48 

34 

14 

8 

5 

3 

17 

15 

2 

40 

35 

5 

54 

48 

6 

621 

500 

121 

9 

a 

ii 


7 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
1 
2 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 


28 


a 

9 


a 


6^ 

32j 

38j 

38^ 

451 

37 

44] 

35^ 

47i 

37  f 

37 1 

34 

54} 

48 

451 

49 
531 
47^. 
41t 


1 


43J 


8 

H 

8 

5i 
9 

10 
14 
11 

11 

9 

I 

101 
8 


8t 


i 

I 

o 

I 

g 


23.6 
8.3 
18.6 
13.9 
26 
16.6 
14.8 
23.8 
20.8 
18.8 
23.8 
33.3 
25 
10 
30 
29.2 
37.5 
11.8 
12.5 
lU 


19.5 


ill 


9  s  o 


17.7 

2.9 

16.3 

11.4 


20 

17.4 

15.0 

11.1 

20 

5.3 
25 
22.7 


8 


15.7 


Out  of  the  621  cases  admitted,  121  were  fatal.  This  gives  a  death- 
rate  of  19.4  per  cent. ;  but  if  we  deduct  the  28  cases  in  which  the  patients 
died  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  admission,  it  falls  to  15.68  per 
cent.,  or  about  tLe  same  ratio  as  Murchison  found  to  exist  among  the 
eases  treated  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  Other  observers  have 
obtained  slightly  different  results.  Thus,  the  mortality  was  11.16  per 
cent,  in  197  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hale,  and  13.5  per  cent,  in  303  cases 
collected  by  Dr.  James  Jackson.  Dr.  Cay  ley  ^  found  the  death-rate  of 
the  several  hospitals  in  London  to  be  17.8  per  cent.,  and  Geissler'  that 
it  was  in  all  the  German  hospitals  12.8  per  cent,  in  1877,  and  13.5  per 
cent  in  1 878.  Flint  had  1 8  deaths  in  73  cases,  or  24.4  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebermeister,  the  ratio  of  mortality  at  the  hospital  at  Basle  during 
the  twenty-two  years  from  1843  to  1864,  or  before  the  introduction  of  a 

^  MecL  Tima  cmd  Oas ,  1S80.  ^  SchnUde»  Jakrbwsh. 
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systematic  anti-pyretic  treatment,  was  27.3  per  cent.,  and  only  8.2  per 
cent,  during  the  six  years  immediately  following  its  adoption.  As  the 
results  obtained  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  are  apparently  not  so 
favorable  as  those  reported  at  some  of  the  continent^  hospitals,  it  is 
only  proper  to  state  tnat  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  severe, 
that  many  of  them  were  far  advanced  in  the  disease  when  admitted,  and 
that  very  few  of  the  patients  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  These 
are  all  circumstances  which  influence  very  decidedly  the  prognosis  in 
typhoid  fever.  In  no  other  city  are  the  laboring  classes  able  to  surround 
themselves  with  so  many  comforts  as  in  Philadelphia.  This  fact,  fortu- 
nate as  it  is  in  the  main,  oflen  operates  to  the  dissui vantage  of  the  patient 
by  enabling  his  family  to  indulge  for  a  time  the  reluctance  which  it  natu- 
rally feels  to  part  with  a  member  when  sick.  In  the  case  of  the  young 
this  reluctance  is  so  hard  to  overcome  that  children  with  acute  affections  are 
rarely  brought  to  hospitals  for  treatment.  There  were  also  special  causes 
for  the  large  mortality  in  certain  years.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  1862,  wnen  a  large  number  of  soldiers  fresh  from  the  battlefields  of 
Virginia,  and  sufferihg  from  the  typho-malarial  form  of  the  disease,  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  Many  of  them  were  moribund  upon  admis- 
sion, and  others,  exhausted  by  the  fisitigue  incident  to  transportation  here 
and  by  previous  hardships,  soon  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  cases,  with  the  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ring in  each  season,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  during  the  last  twenty 
years: 

Table  No.  2. 


Spring. 

Summer. 

Aatumn. 

Winter. 

Number  of  cases 

89 
73 
16 
18.0 

259 
191 

68 

26.2 

182 
163 

19 

10.4 

91 
73 
18 
19.8 

Recoveries 

Deaths 

Percentage  of  mortality 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  highest  death-rate  occurred  in 
the  summer  and  the  lowest  in  autumn,  while  there  was  only  a  slight  dif- 
ference between  the  death-rate  of  spring  and  that  of  winter.  Murchison's 
experience,  based  on  a  much  larger  number  of  cases,  has  led  him  to  con- 
clude tliat  while  the  disease  is  a  little  less  fatal  in  autumn,  the  difference 
in  the  mortality  at  different  seasons  is  very  inconsiderable.  Chomel 
Ijelieved  that  the  jiercentage  of  deaths  was  highest  in  France  during  the 
winter  months,  and  Bartlett  held  the  same  opinion  as  regards  America. 
Epidemics  of  great  severity  have  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  winter,  as 
the  one  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  referred  to  by  Bartlett,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  death-rate  is  highest  in  this  country  during  the  ^varm 
months  of  the  year.  Dr.  Cleemann^  found  that  the  monthly  average 
mortality  in  Philadelphia  for  the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1875  was 
highest  in  August,  and  next  highest  in  September,  confessedly  the  two 
months  of  the  year  when  the  heat  in  this  city  is  most  exhausting.  I  feel 
very  sure  that  I  have  lost  patients  with  typhoid  fever  in  these  months 

^  TranaactioniB  of  the  College  of  PhyaieianB  of  Philadelphia,  3d  S.,  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
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and  in  July  who  would  probably  have  recovered  if  the  weather  had  been 
cooler.  With  a  temperature  often  rising  above  90°  F.  at  midday,  and 
sometimes  for  several  days  at  a  time  never  £dling  below  80°,  all  radi- 
ation of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  arrested,  and  death  fre- 
quently occurs  as  the  result  of  hyperpyrexia. 

The  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  eiiiGient  treatment  is  begun  has  a 
numifest  influence  upon  the  result.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  some 
observations  of  Jackson  :  90  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Massachusetts 
Geoend  Hospital  during  the  first  week— of  these  7  died,  or  1  in  12.85 ; 
139  cases  were  admitted  in  the  second  week — of  these  16  died,  or  1  in 
8.68 ;  46  cases  were  admitted  in  the  third  week— of  these  10  died,  or  1 
in  4.60 ;  and  21  cases  were  admitted  in  the  fourth  week,  and  of  these  5 
(lied,  or  1  in  4.20.  Convalescence  also  occurred  much  earlier  in  those 
who  were  admitted  early. 

Murchison  found  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  death-rate  varied 
at  different  ages  as  follows:  Under  ten  years  it  was  11.36  per  cent.; 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  it  was  12.86  per  cent. ;  from  fifteen  to  nine- 
teen years  it  wa.s  15.48  per  cent. ;  from  twenty  to  twenty-nine  years  it 
was  20.46  per  cent. ;  from  thirty  to  thirty-nine  years  it  was  25.90  per 
cent. ;  from  forty  to  forty-nine  years  it  was  25  per  cent. ;  and  above  fifty 
years  it  was  34.94  per  cent. 

According  to  Liebermeister,  among  the  1743  patients  treated  for 
typhoid  fever  in  the  hospital  at  Basle  from  1865  to  1870,  inclusive,  there 
were  130  who  were  more  than  forty  years  old ;  of  these  39,  or  30  per 
oent.,  died,  while  the  mortality  among  the  patients  under  forty  amounted 
only  to  11.8  per  cent.  Among  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  individuals 
over  forty  years  of  age  collected  by  Uhle,  more  than  half  proved  fatal. 
According  to  Friedrich,*  there  were,  among  16,084  children  treated  in 
the  Children's  Hospital  at  Dresden,  275  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which 
31,  or  not  quite  11  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  Age,  therefore,  exercises  a 
positive  influence  upon  the  mortality  of  typhoid  fever.  Its  influence  is 
les»  decided  in  this  disease  than  in  typhus,  in  which  the  death-rate  does 
not  reach  4  per  cent,  until  after  the  age  of  twenty,  when  it  rapidly  rises 
from  12.34  per  cent,  until  it  reaches  57.03  per  oent.  in  patients  above 
fifty  years  or  age.  The  comparatively  slight  mortality  of  typhoid  fever 
among  children  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  less 
often  continuously  nigh  in  them  than  in  adults,  and  that  while  hyper- 
pyrexia is  frequently  present,  it  is  generally  better  borne  and  less  likely 
to  produce  paralysis  of  the  heart.  Liebermeister  says  that  the  only  case 
which  he  has  seen  recover  after  the  temperature  had  repeatedly  risen  to 
107.5^  F.  was  that  of  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  "is  also  said  that 
the  intestinal  lesions  are  not  so  severe,  and  the  liability  to  complications 
and  sequel®  less  marked,  in  children. 

Typhoid  fever  appears  to  be  a  slightly  more  fatal  disease  in  women 
than  in  men,  for  while  in  some  local  epidemics  the  percentage  of  deatlis 
is  greater  among  the  latter  than  among  the  former,  the  reverse  is  found  to 
be  the  case  when  the  records  of  a  large  hospital  for  a  number  of  yeara  are 
»refiilly  examined.  According  to  Murchison,  the  mortality  at  the  I^on- 
don  Fever  Hospital  was  about  1  per  cent,  higher  among  the  female  than 
among  the  male  patients,  and  about  the  same  difierence  in  the  death-rate 

'  Quoted  by  LiebermeiBter. 
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of  the  two  sexes  has  been  reported  by  ooDtinental  physicians.  A  greater 
disparity  even  than  this  has  been  observed  by  Liebermeister  at  the  hospi* 
tal  at  Basle,  where  the  death-rate  for  women  was  14.8  per  cent.,  and  only 
1 2  per  cent,  for  men.  Murchison  says  that  this  excess  of  mortality  among 
the  former  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  diild-bearing  upon 
the  course  of  the  fever,  since  it  is  much  more  decided  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  than  in  the  period  of  child-bearine. 

The  rich  are  not  only  as  liable  to  contract  typboia  fever  as  the  poor, 
but  the  disease  is  also  quite  as  &tal  among  them.  Murdiison  round 
from  the  statistics  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  that  the  mortality  is 
not  greater  among  the  destitute  than  among  the  better  class  of  patients, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  private  practice  enteric  fever  m  prob- 
ably more  fatal  among  the  upper  classes  than  among  the  very  poor. 
Chomel  and  Forget  seem  to  have  reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

All  authors  agree  that  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  corpulent 
persons,  not  only  on  account  of  the  diminished  power  of  resistance  to 
disease  generally  which  such  persons  exhibit,  but  also  because  the  febrile 
movement  is  often  intense  in  them,  and  the  degenerative  changes  of 
the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  body  which  it  induces  are  generally 
early  developed  and  of  high  grade.  Liebermeister  goes  so  tar  as  to 
say  that  even  in  the  case  of  ill-nourished,  anaemic,  or  chlorotic  indi- 
viduals the  chances  for  life  are  better  than  in  the  corpulent  Muiv 
chison  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  large,  muscular  development 
is  likewise  an  unfavorable  element  in  prognosis,  having  seen  the  strong 
and  robust  succumb  to  the  disease  oftener  than  the  feeble.  The  mortality 
from  the  disease  appears  to  be  greater  in  certain  families  than  in  others. 
This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  peculiarities  of  constitution, 
but  it  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  as,  for  instance,  difference  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  poison.  The  disease  is  also  often  very  fittal  among  the  intem- 
perate, who  usually  bear  the  disease  badly  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  various  degenerations  of  one  or  more  of  the  important  organs  of  the 
body  caused  by  the  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants ;  paralysis 
of  the  heart  being  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  death  among  them. 

Certain  epidemics  have  been  exceedingly  fatal,  while  in  others  the 
percentage  of  deaths  has  been  very  small.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  iu  most  of  these  cases  there  has  been  a  difference  in  the  viru- 
lence of  the  poison.  Recent  residence  in  an  infected  locality  lias 
been  shown  by  Murchison  and  other  writers  to  have  a  decided  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  Second  attacks  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  mild.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among 
authors  in  regarfl  to  the  effect  that  pregnancy  has  upon  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Murchison  believes  that  it  is  a  far  less  formidable  compli- 
cation than  is  usually  thought,  while  Liebermeister,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  a  directly  opposite  opinion.  He  also  regards  the  prognosis  as 
unfavorable  when  the  disease  occurs  in  childbed  or  a  short  time  after- 
ward. Individuals  with  disease  of  the  heart,  emphysema,  or  bronchial 
catarrh  who  contract  typhoid  fever  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  heart  than  others,  hence  the  existence  of  these  diseases  mate- 
rially diminishes  their  chances  of  recovery. 

Treatment. — Inasmuch  as  the  spread  and  propagation  of  typhoid 
fever  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  employ- 
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meat  of  judicious  sanitary  measures;  it  is  proper,  before  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  its  curative  treatment,  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  prophy- 
laxis of  the  disease. 

Whether  the  physician  accepts  the  theory  so  ably  advocated  by  Mur- 
chison,  that  typhoid  fever  may  arise  from  exposure  to  the  products  of  the 
fermentation  of  healthy  feces,  or  adopts  the  view  now  held  by  a  large 
number  of  investigators,  that  the  disease  is  never  generated  in  the  absence 
of  the  specific  germ,  he  will  admit  the  great  importance  of  an  eiBcient 
system  of  sewerage,  with  a  thorough  flushing  of  the  sewers  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals,  for  disposing  of  the  fecal  discharges  of  the  population 
of  all  towns,  no  matter  how  inconsiderable  in  size.  No  less  important  is 
it  tliat  the  drains  of  every  dwelling  should  be  well  constructed  and  kept 
in  good  order.  They  should  be  trapped  just  before  they  empty  into  the 
sewer,  and  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  thorough  ventilation 
between  the  trap  and  the  walls  of  the  house  by  a  free  communication  with 
the  outer  air.  The  soil-pipe  should  be  carried  up  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  every  water-closet,  bath-tub,  stationary  wash- 
stand,  and  sink  should  have  its  own  separate  trap,  and  none  of  them 
should  be  placed  in  rooms  unprovided  with  a  window  or  with  some  other 
Bufficient  means  of  ventilation.  Physicians  should,  as  sanitarians,  urge 
upon  the  authorities  of  all  cities  and  towns  the  importance  of  deriving 
their  water-supply  from  a  source  unpolluted  by  sewerage  or  by  any  other 
substances  likely  to  be  deleterious  to  health.  They  should  also  see  that 
when  water  is  stored  in  a  tank  inside  of  a  house  the  overflow  pipe  docs 
not  communicate  directly  with  the  drain,  since  if  this  is  allowed  to  occur 
the  water  may  very  soon  become  contaminated  with  sewer  gas,  and  conse- 
quently unfit  for  internal  use. 

In  the  case  of  isolated  country-houses  and  of  small  villages  some  other 
means  of  disposing  of  the  fecal  discharges  of  the  inhabitants  than  by 
sewers  has  to  be  found.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  no  better  way 
presents  itself  than  by  the  ordinary  cesspool.  Care  should,  however,  Ix* 
taken  tliat  this  is  so  constructed  and  situated  that  there  can  be  no  filtra- 
tion of  its  contents  into  wells  from  which  water  for  drinking  is  obtained. 

As  the  alvine  dejections  of  the  sick  are  beyond  question  the  medium 
by  which  typhoid  fever  is  most  frequently  communicated  to  others,  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  disinfecting  them  before  they  have  acquired 
the  power  of  imparting  the  disease  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  Lie- 
bermeister  recommends  that  the  bottom  of  the  bed-pan  should  be  strewed, 
each  time  before  being  used,  with  a  layer  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  that  im- 
mediately after  a  passage  crude  muriatic  acid  should  be  poured  over  the  fecal 
mass,  as  much  as  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  used. 
He  also  urges,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  that  the  contents  of  the  bed- 
pan should  be  emptied  info  trenches  dug  anew  every  two  days  and  filled 
up  when  discarded,  care  being  of  course  taken  that  they  are  not  located 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  wells.  Murchison  seems  to  prefer  carbolic 
add  to  other  chemical  agents  as  a  means  of  preventing  fecal  fermentation. 
For  this  purpose  the  liquid  carbolic  acid  may  be  dihited  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  40  to  1  to  20,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  sand  or  saw- 
dtist  I  have  myself  employed  as  a  disinfectant  with  success  the  solution 
of  the  chlorides  sold  under  the  name  of  Piatt's  chlorides.  As  the  dis- 
charges must  in  cities,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  be  emptied  into 
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water-closets,  these  shoald  be  freely  flushed  with  water  after  every  time 
they  are  used ;  and  it  is  well  to  impress  upon  the  attendant  on  tlie  sick 
the  importance  of  doing  this.  The  bed-linen  of  the  patient  and  his 
clothes,  if  they  are  soiled  by  his  discharges,  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat  (248°  F.)  or  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  the  chlorides  or  of  carbolic  acid  for  several  hours  before  being 
waslied.  If  these  precautions  are  observed,  cases  of  typhoid  fever  may 
be  treated  in  the  wards  of  general  hospitals  without  danger  to  the  other 
patients. 

In  the  doubt  and  obscurity  which  generally  envelop  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  when  the  physician  is  first  called  upon  to  treat  it,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules  for  the  management  of  typhoid  fever 
at  its  commencement.  But  even  in  those  cases  which  b^n  insidiously, 
if  the  patient  is  carefully  examined  enough  of  the  early  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever  will  be  detected  to  put  the  physician  on  his  guard.  The 
thermometer  will  show  the  existence  of  fever,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  at  night.  There  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a  little  diarrhcea, 
or  at  least  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  purgative  medicines; 
perhaps  a  little  tympany  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa^  and  more- 
over a  prostration  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  other  symptoms. 

These  symptoms,  it  is  true,  are  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  many 
diseases  besides  the  one  under  consideration;  but  when  their  presence 
cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  explained,  especially  if  they  have  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  it  is  a  safe  rule  in  practice  to  regard  the  case  as 
one  of  typhoid  fever,  and  to  regulate  the  treatment  accordingly.  The 
patient  must  be  put  to  bed  at  once,  and  not  allowed  to  leave  it  on  any 
pretext,  not  even  to  empty  his  bladder,  after  the  first  week.  This  is  a 
rule  which  should  be  rigidly  enforced  in  every  case,  no  matter  how  mild 
the  symptoms  may  be.  Its  non-observance,  either  through  the  neglect 
of  the  physician  or  the  ignorance  or  wilfulness  of  the  patient,  has  been 
the  cause  of  some  disastrous  results ;  in  illustration  of  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  frequency  with  which  perforation  of  the  bowel 
occurs  in  walking  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Perfect  quiet  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  sick  room.  Visitors  should  be  excluded  from  it,  and  the 
attendants  limited  in  number  to  those  actually  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  physician.  All  unnecessary  talking  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  especially  conversation  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which  is 
always  annoying  to  the  sick. 

There  is  only  one  condition  under  which  I  should  be  disposed 
to  break  the  rule  of  absolute  quiet  and  rest  laid  down  above,  and  tiiat  is 
when  (»lled  upon  to  treat  typhoid  fever  in  the  built-up  portion  of  our 
large  cities  during  the  summer  season.  If  the  patient  were  still  in  the 
first  week  of  the  disease,  if  his  circumstances  were  sufficiently  affluent  to 
enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  every  comfort,  and  if  it  did  not 
involve  a  journey  of  more  than  a  few  hours,  I  should  unhesitatingly  send 
him  to  the  sea-coast.  I  have  so  often  seen  cases  prove  fatal  in  summer  in 
consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  city — ^a  heat,  too,  which  is  sometimes 
almost  as  great  at  night  as  in  the  day-time — ^that  I  should  feel  that  I  was 
giving  him  an  additional  chance  of  life  by  sending  him  where  the  heat  was, 
at  least  occasionally,  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the  ocean.  During  the 
late  war  numbers  of  soloiers  were  frequently  sent  in  the  early  stages  of 
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typhoid  fever  from  the  camps  in  the  South  to  their  homes  or  hospitals  in 
the  North,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  did  at  least  as  Avell  as  tiiose  who 
remained  behind.  But  when  the  joarney  may  be  aooomplished  by  means 
of  Pullman  cars  and  the  other  appliances  of  modern  travel  the  risk^  and 
even  discomfort^  it  involves  to  the  patient  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

As  the  disease  is  usually  one  of  long  duration,  the  patient  being  rarely 
able  to  leave  his  bed  under  four  weeks,  and  more  frequently  being  obliged 
to  keep  it  for  a  much  longer  time,  the  sick  room  should,  wherever  practi- 
cable, be  large,  airy,  and  provided  with  an  open  fireplace,  which  is  a  much 
more  efficient  means  of  securing  tliorough  ventilation  than  an  open 
window,  while  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection  sometimes  applicable  to  the 
latter  of  causing  a  direct  draught  upon  the  patient.  It  is  well,  however, 
for  the  physician  to  remember  that  the  danger  from  this  source  is  very 
mach  exaggerated  by  the  laity,  and  that  patients  in  the  febrile  stage  of 
typhoid  fever  do  not  readily  take  cold.  Still,  the  same  end  may  gener- 
ally be  attained  without  the  least  risk  to  the  patient  by  opening  a  wmdow 
io  an  adjoining  room.  The  temperature  of  the  sick  room  should  be 
steadily  maintained  at  between  65^  and  68°  F. 

The  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  also  a  point  of  great  importance 
10  the  management  of  typhoid  fever ;  for  in  this  disease  there  arc  not 
laerely  the  high  fever  and  other  exhausting  symptoms,  speedily  inducing 
excessive  prostration,  loss  of  strength,  and  emaciation,  common  to  many 
fevers,  but  there  is  also  the  peculiar  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  which  gives 
rise  to  danger  of  its  own  and  demands  special  consideratiou  in  treatment. 
The  food  must  therefore  be  not  only  nourishing,  but  also  readily  digest- 
ible, and  not  likely  to  create  irritation  in  its  passage  through  the  intes- 
tines. All  solid  food  should  therefore  be  excluded  from  the  dietary  of 
the  patient  as  long  as  the  fever  lasts.  Indeed,  it  is  bettor  to  continue  this 
prohibition  even  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  if  rose-colored  spots 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  abdomen  or  elsewhere,  or  if  there  exists  a  tend- 
ency to  diarrhoea  or  any  other  symptom  indicating  that  the  disease  has 
not  fully  run  its  course.  Having  myself  seen  some  rather  disastrous 
results  from  a  too  early  return  to  solid  food,  I  have  been  accustomed  in 
my  own  practice  to  interdict  its  use  until  at  least  two  weeks  after  the 
banning  of  convalescence.  Jacooud  also  lays  much  stress  upon  this 
point,  saying  that  the  early  administration  of  meat  always  gives  rise  to 
fever,  to  which,  from  its  cause,  he  gives  the  name  of  febris  carnis.  On 
the  other  hand,  Flint*  and  Peabody  have  recently  advocated  the  giving 
of  solid  food  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  fever,  in  the  belief  that 
recovery  is  thereby  promoted.  Milk  as  an  article  of  diet  is  unquestion- 
ably to  be  preferred  to  all  others  in  typhoid  fever.  It  is  open,  it  is  true, 
to  the  objection  of  occasionally  forming  tough  curds  in  the  stomach,  but 
this  may  generally  be  prevented  by  giving  the  milk  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  dilutal  with  lime-water  or  barley-water  or  mixed  with  some 
farinaceous  substance.  No  positive  general  rule  can  he  laid  down  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  given.  This  will  l)e  found  to  vary  not  only  in  different 
cades,  but  also  in  the  same  case  at  different  times.  Indeed,  in  those  cases 
which  b^in  abruptly  with  symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  if  it 
is  forced  upon  the  patient  in  large  quantities  it  is  not  only  usually 
rejected,  but  also  causes  an  i^ravation  of  the  symptoms,  while  after 
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this  irritation  is  allayed  it  will  be  digested  without  difficuhy.  As  a 
general  rule,  most  adult  patients  will  be  able  to  take  from  a  quart  and  a 
half  to  two  quarts  of  milk  daily,  given  in  quantities  of  from  four  to  six 
ounces  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  if  more  is  taken  than  can  be  assimilated  it  will  act  as  an  irritant  and 
increase  the  diarrhoea.  If,  therefore,  the  stools  contain  undigested  milk, 
the  quantity  should  be  diminished.  Patients  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  not  in  as  great  number  as  is  often  asserted,  with  whom  milk  habit- 
ually disagrees.  In  these  cases  it  must  of  course  be  replaced  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  some  other  article  of  food.  Under  these  circumstances 
some  one  of  the  liquid  preparations  of  beef  may  be  given  with  advan* 
tage,  although  it  may  be  objected  to  them  also  that  they  sometimes  occa- 
sion an  increase  of  diarrhoea.  Beef-tea  or  beef-essence,  made  from  the 
fresh  meat  whenever  this  can  be  obtained,  is  to  be  prefeired  to  all  others  ; 
but  when  it  cannot,  that  made  from  the  preparations  of  Johnston  or 
Brand  is  the  best  substitute.  When  the  stomach  is  very  irritable,  Valen- 
tine's meat-juice,  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  bulk  in  which  it  is  given, 
often  answers  an  admirable  purpose. 

Various  farinaceous  substances,  such  as  farina,  corn-starch,  and  arrow- 
root, are  also  occasionally  given  in  typhoid  fever,  and,  although  the  last 
named  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom,  their  tendency  to  cause  flatulence  is  so  great  that  their  use 
in  the  acute  stage  of  the  fever  has  not  found  favor  among  physicians 
generally.  In  convalescence,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  generally  per- 
fectly well  borne. 

The  subject  of  the  administration  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  typhoid 
fever  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  this  connection.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  quantity  in  which  they  should  be  given, 
and  indeed  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  their  use  at  all  in  many  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  young  persons  whose  health  and  habits  had 
been  good  previously  to  the  attack.  I  have  myself  treated  several  sucli 
cases  without  alcohol,  and  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  their  dura- 
tion was  longer  and  the  result  less  favorable  than  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  given  in  the  usual  amount.  It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe it  always,  even  in  very  severe  cases,  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack. 
When  given  at  this  time,  it  not  infrequently  d(x*s  harm  by  increasing 
the  fever.  It  should  be  reserved,  therefore,  until  the  action  of  the  heart 
grows  feeble  and  the  first  sOund  becomes  indistinct.  It  is. not  jiossible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  amount  to  be  given,  even  in  severe 
attack;3.  This  will  vary  in  different  cases,  and  to  a  certain  extent  will  be 
determined  by  the  effects  it  produces.  If  the  pulse  grows  stronger  and 
the  delirium  diminishes  under  its  use,  it  is  doing  good  and  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  increase  of  delirium  and  restless- 
ness, the  quantity  should  be  diminished. 

In  cases  in  which  only  a  gentle  stimulus  is  required  wine  in  the  form 
of  wine-whey  will  often  be  found  to  meet  the  indication  fully.  Gener- 
ally, however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  whiskey  or  brandy. 
The  choice  between  these  may  usually  be  left  to  the  }>atient's  fancy; 
brandy  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  in  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  is  a  promi- 
nent symptom.  These  stimulants  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  fre- 
quently repeated.  In  many  cases  a  dcssertsj^oonful  every  two  or  tlii*ee  hours, 
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either  dilated  with  water  or,  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  with  carbonic 
acid  water  or  given  in  the  form  of  milk  punch,  will  be  sufficient.  In 
others  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  or  even  at  shorter  intervals,  will 
be  required,  but  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  exceed  eight  ounces  a  day 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

Although  the  physician  will  not  often  be  called  upon  at  the  present 
day  to  encounter  and  combat  the  prejudice  so  common  formerly  against 
the  free  administration  of  water  m  the  febrile  condition,  he  will  fre- 
quently find  nurses  and  others  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of 
supplying  it  when  the  patient,  having  fallen  into  the  typhoid  state,  ceases 
to  ask  for  it  The  high  temperature  which  is  generally  present  in  this 
condition,  and  the  rapid  combustion  of  tissue  which  it  causes,  make  a 
foil  supply  of  liquid  an  urgent  necessity  which  it  is  dangerous  to  dis- 
regard. Water  is  the  best  of  all  diuretics,  and  it  is  important  in  this 
diAgase,  as  indeed  it  is  in  many  others,  that  the  functions  of  the  kidnevs 
should  be  kept  active,  so  that  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the 
tissues  may  be  eliminated  with  their  secretion.  Care,  however,  should 
of  course  be  taken,  as  pointed  out  by  Da  Costa,^  that  water  is  not  given 
ta  such  quantity  that  the  desire  for  and  capability  of  digesting  food  is 
destroyed  by  it. 

In  the  few  cases  which  b^in  abruptly  with  symptoms  simulating  those 
of  a  so-€alled  bilious  attack  the  practitioner  will  usually  content  himself 
with  the  administration  of  medicines  calculated  to  allay  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found  the  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa  in  solution,  to  whicn  lemon-juice  is  added  at  the 
moment  it  is  taken,  so  as  to  produce  an  extemporaneous  effervescing 
draught,  often  an  admirable  remedy.  In  other  cases  I  have  used  with 
advantage  small  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  taiass,  followed,  if  necessary,  by 
a  gentle  saline  purge.  When  the  symptoms  have  occurred  soon  after  a 
h^rty  meal,  or  when  there  is  evidence  that  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  it 
will  occasionally  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  emetic.  Usually, 
the  indications  for  treatment  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  are  much  less 
definite,  and  even  in  the  class  of  cases  just  referred  to  they  become  so 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.^  Indeed,  the 
treatment  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  must  be  purely  symptomatic 
until  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  fully  declared  itself.  Tte  presence 
of  fever  will  suggest  the  use  of  the  neutral  mixture,  effervescing  draught, 
or  spirit  of  Mindererus,  combined,  if  there  is  decided  tendency  to  even- 
ing exacerbations,  with  sulphate  of  quinia  in  full  doses.  If  there  is 
much  diarrhoea,  Hope's  camphor  mixture  or  opium  in  some  other  form 
may  be  given ;  if  delirium  is  a  prominent  symptom,  ice  or  cloths  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  should  be  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  head. 

But  even  afler  all  doubt  in  r^ard  to  the  diagnosis  has  been  dispelled 
and  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  lias  been  recognized,  the  treatment 
most  in  favor  with  physicians  is  in  large  measure  symptomatic  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  true  that  various  specific  treatments,  to  which  fuller  reference 
will  be  made  hereafter,  have  been  lately  proposed,  but  the  results  obtained 
bv  them  up  to  the  present  time  where  they  have  been  fairly  tested  are  not 
^  &vorabIe  as  to  induce  the  body  of  the  profession  to  adopt  them  to  the 
exdttsiou  of  all  other  methods.     It  is  certain  that  no  remedy  or  plan  of 

^  Prelaoe  to  Wilflon's  TrtaJtitt  pa  /Ac  Coniinwd  Fevers, 
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treatment  has  yet  been  disoovered  which  has  the  power  of  cutting  the 
disease  shoi*t,  although  this  power  has  been  claimed  at  different  times  for 
several.  Thus,  at  one  time  quinia  in  very  large  doses  was  believed  to 
possess  it,  at  another  venesection,  and  at  another  cold  baths.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  these  and  other  perturbatiug  remedies  often  do 
liarm,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  apparent  good  which 
has  followed  their  use  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances  may 
be  better  explained  by  supposmg  that  an  error  of  diagnosis  lias  been 
made  than  by  attributing  to  them  the  power  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Maiicines  are,  however,  by  no  means  useless  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  There  is  no  question  that  the  disease  is  not 
only  generally  conducted  to  a  favorable  issue,  but  that  its  duration  is 
often  materially  shortened,  by  their  judicious  use.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the  severity  of  tlie 
attack.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  the  disease  by  the  administration  of  medicines.  In  others, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  act  promptly  and  energetically  in 
order  to  save  life. 

When  called  upon  to  treat  typhoid  fever,  if  the  case  is  a  mild  one  with 
no  bad  symptoms,  such  as  excessive  diarrhoea,  delirium,  tremors,  and  the 
like,  and  especially  if  the  temperature  does  not  rise  higher  than  102°  F., 
I  am  accustomed,  aft^r  giving  minute  directions  as  to  the  diet  and  gen- 
eral care  of  the  patient,  to  prescribe  from  two  to  three  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinia  four  times  daily.  No  great  power  in  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  body  can,  of  course,  be  claimea  for  these  doses,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  impression  which  they  make  is  useful,  and  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  drug  in  larger  quantities  should  this 
become  necessary  Their  action,  too,  is  tonic,  and,  as  they  rarely  produce 
cinchonism,  the  objection  often  made  to  the  use  of  larger  doses  does  not 
apply  to  them.  I  am  also  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  each  dose  of  quinia 
from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  one  of  the  mineral  acids.  These  acids  were 
originally  prescril)ed  in  typhoid  fever  under  the  impression  that  they 
neutralized  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  alkaline 
poison.  Altliough  the  results  of  recent  researdi,  whicli  tend  to  show 
that  the  cause  of  ihe  disease  is  an  organized  germ,  give  no  support  to 
this  theory,  they  continue  to  be  used  by  a  large  number  of  physicians 
of  experience.  I  do  not  know  that  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
action  in  typhoid  fever  has  ever  been  given.  They  are  certainly  tonics, 
and  are  therefore  indicated,  if  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  as 
soon  as  the  strength  begins  to  fail.  If,  as  the  disease  progresses,  the 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  fissured,  and  if  there  is  much  tympany,  it  will 
be  well  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  quinia,  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  mucilage  every  two  hours.  This  was  a  favorite  remedy  of  the 
late  George  B.  Wood,  the  distinguished  professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  jPennsylvania,  who  attributed 
the  improvement  in  the  symptoms  which  generally  follows  its  use  to  a 
direct  influence  of  this  medicine  upon  the  ulcers  in  the  intestines. 
Although  inclined  to  believe  that  the  correct  explanation  of  thi? 
improvement  is  its  stimulating  action  upon  the  circulation  and  secre- 
tions, I  fully  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  its  usefulness  in  many  cases. 
Under  its  use  I  have  often  seen  the  dry,  fissured,  and  shrivelled  tongue 
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grow  moist  and  throw  off  its  coating  much  earlier  than  in  all  probability 
it  woold  otherwise  have  done. 

No  other  than  this  simple  treatment  is  required  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  but  even  in  mild  cases  symptoms  occasionally  arise  which  render 
necessary  some  modification  of  it.  It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient 
to  postpone  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
until  after  the  treatment  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  the  disease  has 
bedn  oonsidered. 

When  typhoid  fever  assumes  a  severe  type,  the  success  of  the  physician 
hi  the  management  of  the  disease  will  depend  largely  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  he  detects  indications  for  treatment  and  the  promptness  with 
which  he  meets  them.  Usually,  one  of  the  first  symptoms  to  demand 
attention  is  the  high  temperature.  This  is  not  only  an  early  symptom  in 
many  bad  cases,  but  may  continue  throughout  the  attack ;  or  it  may  sud- 
denly supervene  in  cases  in  which  the  fever  has  previously  been  moderate 
in  degree,  and  when  excessive  may  be  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  deatli. 
The  reduction  of  the  temperature  is  therefore  an  indication  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  Fortunately,  there  are  several 
methods  by  which  this  end  may  be  accomplished.  It  will,  however,  be 
ueoessary  for  our  purpose  to  consider  only  two  of  them  in  detail :  1,  the 
cold-water  treatment ;  2,  sulphate  of  quinia  in  full  doses. 

The  cold-water  treatment  is  not  new,  since  it  was  practised  in  the  form 
of  cold  effusion  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  as  long  ago  as  1787  by  Currie 
of  Liverpool,  who  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  it,  and  who  asserted 
that  it  had  the  power  not  merely  of  moderating  the  symptoms  of  these 
diseases,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  of  cutting  them  short.  It  enjoyed  at 
first  a  high  d^ree  of  popularity,  which  lasted  for  &om  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  but  finally  fell  into  disuse,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  exag- 
gerated cliaracter  of  the  claims  which  were  made  for  it  by  its  advocates. 
Although  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
merit  of  having  brought  it  again  into  notice  seems  to  be  due  to  Brand  of 
Stettin,  who  published  a  work  on  The  Hydrotherapy  of  Typhoid  Fever  in 
1861.  Still  more  recently,  the  recorded  observations  of  Bartek,  Jiirgen- 
flen,  Ziemssen,  and  Liebermeister  in  Germany,  and  of  Wilson  Fox  and 
others  in  England,  have  so  &lt  restored  the  treatment  to  professional  favor 
that  there  are  few  physicians  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  who  do  not 
occasionally  have  recourse  to  it. 

The  cold-water  treatment  may  be  applied  in  several  different  ways : 
1,  the  cold  bath ;  2,  the  graduated  bath ;  3,  cold  affusions ;  4,  the  cold 
pack ;  5,  cold  sponging ;  6,  cold  compresses ;  and  7,  frictions  with  ice. 
They  all  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  their 
power  of  abstractino;  heat  from  the  body,  and  are  useful  just  in  proportion 
as  they  do  this.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  have  the 
power  to  modify  the  conditions  upon  which  the  production  of  heat 
uepends,  but  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  that  under  their  use 
distressing  and  dangerous  symptoms,  such  as  coma,  stupor,  subsultus, 
and  the  like,  are  often  much  relieved.  They  probably  act,  therefore,  by 
diminishing  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  the  consequent  loading 
of  the  blood  with  excrementitious  products  which  the  hyperpyrexia  has  a 
tendency  to  promote. 

The  oold  hath  is  the  most  effective  of  all  the  methods  of  applying  the 
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oold-water  treatment  Liebenneister  reoommends  that  the  bath  for  an 
adult  should  be  at  tlie  temperature  of  68°  F.,  and  its  duration  should  be 
about  ten  minutes ;  if,  however,  the  patient  shows  signs  of  ^reat  weak- 
ness, it  should  not  exceed  seven.  Aiter  the  bath  he  should  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  dry  sheet  or  light  blanket  and  put  baek  in  bed.  If  tlie  pulse 
should  then  show  signs  of  failing,  or  if  there  should  be  shivering  or  any 
other  evidence  of  weakness,  he  should  be  given  a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy 
or  a  dose  of  some  other  diffusible  stimulus,  and  bottles  containing  hot 
water  should  be  applied  to  his  feet.  The  process  of  cooling  goes  on  for 
some  time  after  the  patient's  removal  from  the  bath,  for  while  a  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  axilla  will  show  that  the  external  temperature  is 
immediately  affected  by  it,  the  same  instrument  placed  in  the  rectum  will 
indicate  a  gradual  fall,  which  will  continue  in  many  cases  for  at  least  half 
an  hour.  Shortly  after  this  the  temperature  will  be  observed  to  rise,  and 
in  many  cases  it  will  not  be  more  than  two  hours  before  it  has  attained  its 
former  height.  Liebermeister  therefore  recommends  that  the  thermometer 
should  be  frequently  used,  and  that  the  baths  should  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  F.  or  above  it.  He  has  himself  given 
them  as  often  as  every  two  hours,  or  as  many  as  two  hundred  during  an 
entire  illness,  but  usually  finds  that  not  more  than  six  or  eight  a  day  are 
required.  It  oft«n  requires  some  persuasion  to  overcome  the  repugnance 
which  most  patients  feel  at  first  for  these  baths,  and  the  shock  of  being 
suddenly  immersed  in  cold  water  is  agreeable  to  very  few.  Later,  this 
repugnance,  he  says,  entirely  disappears.  Intestinal  hemorrhage,  perforation 
or  the  bowel,  and  great  weakness  of  the  heart's  action  are  all  contraindica- 
tions to  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  They  are  especially  to  be  avoided, 
according  to  Liebermeister,  when  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  so  far 
reduced  that  the  surface  of  the  body  is  cold  while  the  interior  is  very  hot 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  this  plan  of  treatment  contend  that 
the  existence  of  pneumonia  or  of  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  limgs  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  it,  the  congestion  often  disappearing 
under  its  use. 

The  graduated  bath  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  cold  bath,  as 
its  use  involves  less  of  a  shock  to  the  system.  It  is  therefore  more  suit- 
able than  the  latter  for  nervous  and  excitable  patients,  for  persons  of 
advanced  age  or  of  general  feebleness  of  constitution,  or  for  very  young 
children.  In  it  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
immersion  of  the  patient  should  be  at  or  above  95°  F.,  is  cooled  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  cold  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  72°,  or  below  this 
point.  These  baths,  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  cold  baths,  must 
be  of  longer  duration.  They  are  contraindicated  in  the  same  conditions 
as  the  latter,  but  to  a  less  degree. 

Although  fully  willing  to  admit  the  good  effects  of  the  cold  bath  in 
many  cases,  having  been,  of  course,  myself  a  witness  of  them,  I  am 
indisposed  to  have  recourse  to  it  except  in  cases  of  hyperpyrexia  of  such 
intensity  that  death  seems  imminent  and  only  to  be  averted  by  energetic 
treatment,  or  in  cases  in  which  other  antipyretic  remedies  have  failed  to 
reduce  the  temperature;  and  for  the  following  reasons:  1,  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  generally  possible  to  produce  a  decided  effect  by  the  other 
methods  of  applying  the  cold-water  treatment,  with  much  less  discomfort 
to  the  patient.     2.  In  a  private  house  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  have 
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a  bath  brought  to  the  becbide  of  the  patient,  and  in  a  general  hospital  to 
do  80  often  would  occasion  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  other  patients 
in  the  same  ward,  and  I  have  seen  ill  result  from  carrying  him  some  dis- 
tance to  the  bathroom.  But  even  where  the  bath  is  brought  directly  to 
his  bedside,  it  involves  so  much  movement,  and  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  so  much  excitement,  that  its  good  effects  are  more  than  neutralized  by 
its  bad. 

Cold  affu£ions,  while  not  nearly  so  efficacious  in  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  as  the  cold  bath,  are  open  to  many  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  the  latter  mode  of  treatment.  They  are, 
therefore,  rarely  employed  at  the  present  time.  Liebermeister,  however, 
thinks  that  they  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  good  effect  for  their 
brisk  stimulating  effect  on  the  psychical  functions  or  the  respiration. 

The  cold  jxick  possesses  the  advantage  over  the  cold  bath  and  cold 
affitsions  of  involving  less  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  of 
being;  less  terrifying  to  children,  and  may  therefore  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
in  which  the  latter  method  of  applying  the  a)ld- water  treatment  is  con- 
tramdicated,  as,  for  instance,  in  persons  of  feeble  circulation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, inferior  to  either  of  them  m  its  cooling  effects,  and  must  be  longer 
applied  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Liebermeister  estimates  that  a  course 
of  four  consecutive  packs,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes'  duration  apiece, 
is  about  equivalent  in  effect  to  a  cold  bath  of  ten  minutes. 

Ck)ld  sponging  is  assigned  a  very  low  place  among  the  methods  of 
abstracting  heat  from  the  l)ody  by  many  writers.  It  has,  however,  often 
been  in  my  hands  of  much  service,  and  its  easy  application  and  the  com- 
fort which  patients  derive  from  it  are  certainly  strong  recommendations 
in  its  &vor.  I  have  employed  it  frequently  in  cases  of  intestinal  hemor- 
rhage, and  even  in  cuses  of  great  debility,  and  have  never  yet  had  any 
reason  to  repent  my  having  uone  so.  The  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  to 
the  water  has  seemed  to  me  to  increase  the  effei^t  of  the  sponging. 

Cold  compresses,  either  in  the  form  of  clotlis  wet  with  cold  water  or 
bladders  fill^  with  ice,  can  only  produce  a  local  fall  of  temperature,  and 
therefore,  except  when  applied  to  the  head,  can  be  of  little  service. 

Frictions  with  ice  are  a  powerful  means  of  depressing  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  may  therefore  be  resoilcd  to  in  cases  of  intense  hyper- 
pyrexia wHen  for  some  reason  the  cold  bath  cannot  be  obtained,  and  when 
there  are  no  contraindications  to  the  latter. 

Liebermeister  classes  cold  drinks,  the  internal  administration  of  ice, 
and  the  injection  of  cold  water  among  the  means  of  cooling  the  body  in 
fcvers ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  great  reduction  of  temi)erature  can  be 
brought  about  by  any  of  these  remedies  in  the  quantities  in  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  use  them.  The  first  two,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
last,  meet  a  very  important  indication,  that  of  supplying  water  to  the 
system.  Their  free  use,  therefore,  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever. 

Luton  of  Rheims^  extols  the  Diseta  hydrica  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  patient  receives  absolutely  nothing  else  to  drink  but  water, 
which  is  given  in  large  quantities,  for  from  four  to  six  days.  No  nour- 
ishment is  given  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  and  first  of 
all  milk.     If  fever  returns,  the  water  is  given  again.     Medicines  such  as 

1  Journal  de  ifiirapie,  Oct,  1880. 
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qiiinia  and  eucal}rptu8  are  given  in  adynamic  oonditiona,  which  Luton 
says  are  rare  under  this  treatment.  He  believes  that  the  increase  of  the 
typhoid  germs  is  prevented  by  absolute  diet  and  abundant  supply  of 
water. 

Quinia  to  produce  a  decided  antipyretic  effect  must  be  given  in  large 
quantities.  Murchison  says  that  a  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains 
causes  within  an  hour  or  two  a  fall  of  the  temperature^  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  of  the  pulse,  which  may  last  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  and 
tliat  he  has  never  known  any  othei^  disagreeable  symptoms  result  from  its 
use  than  noises  in  the  ears,  temporary  aooeleiation  and  irr^ularity  of  the 
respiration,  and  occasional  vomiting.  This  quantity  will  often,  however, 
be  found  to  be  insufficient  to  produce  a  notable  reduction  of  the  fever, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  occasionally  to  increase  it.  Liebermeister 
usually  gives  to  adults  from  twenty-two  to  forty-five  grains  of  the  sul- 
phate or  the  muriate  of  quinia,  and  this  -dose  must  positively  be  taken 
within  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  or,  at  the  most,  an  hour,  as  it  is  use- 
less, he  says,  to  expect  the  full  benefit  of  this  dose  to  appear  if  the  dose 
is  divided  and  its  administration  is  extended  over  a  louger  time.  He 
never  re])eats  it  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
give  it  again  under  two  days.  Jiirgensen  has  exceeded  the  dose  of  forty- 
nve  grains  without  observing  any  l»d  effects  from  it.  When  these  large 
doses  are  taken  the  fall  of  the  temperature  usually  begins  a  few  hours 
after  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  the  minimum  being  reached  in 
from  six  to  twelve  hours,  and  it  is  usually  not  until  the  second  day  that 
the  temperature  attains  its  former  height.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the 
most  decided  results  are  obtained  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  the  even- 
ing, so  that  the  time  of  its  ftdlest  antipyretic  effects  will  coincide  with 
that  of  the  morning  remission.  When  these  lai^e  doses  produce  vomit- 
ing, as  they  occasionally  will,  the  quinia  must  be  given  by  the  rectum  or 
hypodermically. 

Quinia  possesses  the  great  advantage  over  the  cold  bath  that  it  may  be 
given  in  conditions  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  resort  to  the  latter. 
The  existence  of  great  cardiac  weakness,  of  perforation  of  the  bowel,  or  bf 
intestinal  hemorrhage  do  not  usually  constitute  contraindications  to  its  use. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  not  often  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  much  larger  doses  than  those  recommended  by  Murchison,  preferring 
to  repeat  them  if  necessary  rather  than  to  give  a  single  dose  of  even  half 
a  drachm. 

It  will  be  well,  in  this  connection,  to  allude  briefly  to  a  few  other 
remedies  which  have  been  given  for  their  antipyretic  effect  One  of  these 
is  digitalis,  which  has  been  administered  for  this  purpose  in  very  large 
doses.  Thus,  Liebermeister  recommends  that  from  eleven  to  twenty-two 
grains  should  be  given  in  the  course  of  thirty-six  hours.  I  have  never 
used  this  drug  in  these  doses,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  its  effects  from 
personal  knowledge  of  them.  I  have  frequently  had  recourse  to  it,  how- 
ever, in  more  moderate  doses,  and  I  think  with  advantage. 

Another  is  sodium  salicylate.  This  remedy  has  been  used  lai^ly  in 
England  and  Germanv,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  it  that  it  nas  the  power  of  destroying  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  but  Strieker*  finds  it  diflicult  to  accord  it  this  property  in  the  face 

1  DwUckt  MiIU,-arttl  Zeitaeh.,  1877. 
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of  the  fact, that  he  has  had  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  under  his  observa- 
tion which  occurred  in  patients  just  recovered  from  rheumatism,  which 
had  been  treated  by  this  drug.  My  own  experience  with  it  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tliis  disease  is  small,  but  has  been  unsatisfactory.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  antipyretic,  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  the  inspiration 
less  strong  under  its  use.  The  brain  symptons  do  not  diminish  under  its 
use.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  produce  narcotism  in  some  cases.  Dr.  Jahn  * 
aad  Dr.  Jh.  Platzer^  speak  more  favorably  of  it,  but  admit  that  its 
administration  is  occasionally  attended  by  the  inconveniences  above 
referred  to.  The  veixiict  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  it,  tersely 
expressed  by  one  who  had  given  it  a  fair  trial,  appears  to  be  that  it  is  a 
remedy  tliat  brings  nothing  but  disappointment  to  the  physician  and  dis- 
a'^ter  to  the  patient 

Eucalyptus,  in  the  form  of  the  tincture,  is  also  a  favorite  remedy  with 
many  practitioners.  Dr.  Benj.  BelP  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  teaspoon- 
fol  every  three  or  four  hours  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  and  asserts  that  it 
diminishes  tlie  tendency  to  diarrhoea  and  the  duration  of  the  illness. 

The  different  varieties  of  typhoid  fever  require  slight  modifications  only 
of  the  treatment  laid  down  above.  In  the  tyjiho-malarial  form,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  malarial  element  predominates,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  remission,  the  early  administration  of 
quinia  in  full  antiperiodic  doses  is  urgently  called  for.  In  some  cases 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  army,  A.  L.  Cox  ^ 
found  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  arsenious  acid  in  rather  large 
doses.  When  the  disease  attacks  elderly  people,  an  early  resort  to  alco- 
holic stimulants  is  usually  neoe&sary,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
prostration  it  induces  in  them.  Henoch  and  Steffen'^  assert  that  cold 
baths  are  not  so  well  borne  in  children  as  in  adults.  Their  influence  is 
transitory  only,  and  their  use  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  fatal  col- 
lapse. In  the  renal  form  dry,  and  in  some  cases  cut,  cups  should  be  ^ 
applied  externally  and  saline  diuretics  given  internally. 

Symptoms  BBijuiRiNG  Special  Treatment. — Vomiting,  when  it 
occurs  early  in  the  disease,  is  usually  checked  by  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  and  by  the  application  of  sinapisms  to  the  epigastrium.  The  use 
of  emetics  is  no  longer  advisable  when  it  occurs  after  tlie  first  week.  It 
is  better  then  to  trust  to  small  doses  of  hydrocyanic  or  carbolic  acid, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  bismuth.  It  will  often  be  found  that 
lime-water  and  milk  will  remain  upon  the  stomach  when  every  other 
article  of  food  or  medicine  is  rejected.  In  some  severe  cases  which  have 
been  under  my  care  the  symptom  was  permanently  relieved  by  the  fre- 
quent administration  of  small  quantities  of  brandy  in  iced  soda-water. 
W  hen  vomiting  is  a  consequence  of  peritonitis  it  usually  resists  every  form 
of  treatment. 

Diarrhoea,  if  the  numlier  of  the  stools  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  does  not  need  special  treatment.  When, 
however,  it  is  more  severe,  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  to  check  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  laudanum  injections  have  seemed  to  me  to  be 

*  Dtiitacheg  Arch./,  klin.  Med,,  1877.  «  Bayr,  ArzU,  InUU.  Bl,  1877. 
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by  far  the  best  remedy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  injectlpns  should 
always  contain  a  large  amount  of  laudanum  or  that  they  should  be 
repeated  frequently.  In  many  cases  twenty  drops  once  a  day  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  exceed  forty  drops 
twice  daily.  Opium  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  suppository  in  equivalent 
quantity  does  not  act  with  anything  like  the  same  efficacy.  If  the  lauda- 
num injections  fail  to  restrain  the  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
recourse,  in  combination  with  opium,  to  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  or 
the  acetate  of  lead.  Nitrate  of  silver  was  at  one  time  much  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  especially  by  the  late  J.  K.  Mitchell 
of  this  city,  but  was  ailerward  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  Its  use  lias 
been  recently,  to  a  certain  extent,  revived  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  William  Pepper,*  who  claims  for  it  the  power  of  modifring 
the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have  given  it  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  possessed  this  power.  I  have 
therefore  ceased  to  prescribe  it  except  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  the  symptoms  indicate  that  the  intestinal  ulcers  are  in  an  atonic 
condition.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  promote 
their  cicatrization.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that  duarrhaea 
is  occasionally  caused  and  Kept  up  by  more  food  being  given  to  the 
patient  tlian  he  can  assimilate,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  rule  to  examine 
the  stools  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  they  contain  curds  of  milk 
or  other  undigested  food.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  amount 
of  nourishment  should  be  diminished,  and  it  will  be  well  also  to  prescribe 
pepsin  either  in  powder  or  in  solution. 

Tympanites,  also  occasionally  requires  treatment,  for  in  addition  to 
interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  discomfort  it 
produces,  the  distended  condition  of  the  bowels  directly  increases  the 
risk  of  perforation.  It  is  usually  sufficient  to  employ  embrocations  or 
stupes  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  camphor 
liniment.  If  the  tympanites  coexist  with  constipation,  enemata,  either 
with  or  without  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  may  often  be  iised 
with  advantage.  If  it  is  extreme,  an  intestinal  tube  should  be  introduced 
very  carefully  into  the  rectum  and  the  eas  drawn  off.  Charcoal  has 
occasionally  been  administered  in  this  condition  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing decomposition  of  the  intestinal  contents.  Tympanites  occasionally 
rapidly  supervenes  upon  the  occurrence  of  perforation,  and  must  then, 
of  course,  be  treated  Mrith  due  reference  to  the  latter  condition. 

.Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  a  symptom  which  always  demands  prompt 
attention,  no  matter  how  slight  it  may  seem  to  be,  for  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  not  only  is  there  a  danger  of  its  recurrence,  but  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  appears  in  the  stools  is  by  no  means  a  reliable 
measure  of  that  actually  lost,  as  more  blood  frequently  remains  in 
the  intestines  than  appears  externally.  In  estimating  its  severity,  it  is 
therefore  proj^er  to  take  into  consideration  the  gravity  of  the  other 
symptoms  which  attend  it,  such  as  the  fall  of  temperature,  feebleness 
of  the  pulse.  In  many  cases  the  enforcement  of  absolute  rest,  with  the 
administration  of  cold  drink  and  a  small  amount  of  opium  to  diminish 
peristaltic  action,  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  graven  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more  energetic  meas- 
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ures.  Under  these  circumstances  the  hypodermic  injection  of  from  three 
to  five  grains  of  ergotin,  repeated  if  necessary,  has  seldom  in  my  experi- 
ence fatle<l  to  check  the  hemorrhage.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  acetate  of  lead  have  also  proved  themselves  useful  remedies 
in  my  hands.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  has 
also  been  said  to  be  attended  with  good  results,  but  the  objections  to  the 
use  of  this  remedy  in  the  condition  of  collapse,  which  is  so  apt  to  accom- 
pany profuse  intestinal  hemorrhage,  are  so  evident  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  them  here.  Monsel's  solution,  tannic  acid,  and  various  other 
mineral  and  vegetable  astringents  have  been  recommended  for  their  direct 
effect  upon  the  bleeding  surface,  but,  even  admitting  that  they  can,  when 
admini:»tered  by  the  mouth,  reach  this  unaltered  or  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  concentration  to  be  active,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  only  do  so  after 
the  loss  of  valuable  time. 

When  perforation  occurs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  to  preclude  the  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  to  prevent  the  peritonitis  which  is 
a  consequence  of  this  accident  from  becoming  general.  Both  of  these 
indications  are  met  by  the  administration  of  opium,  which  diminishes, 
and,  if  pushed,  arrests,  the  peristaltic  action  of  tne  intestines.  By  means 
of  it  the  bowels  may  be  kept  as  free  from  movement  as  if  "  placed  in 
splints.''  A  grain  of  solid  opium  may  be  given  every  hour  until  a 
decided  effect  is  produced,  or  if  it  is  found  to  disagree  with  the  stomach 
an  equivalent  quantity  may  be  given  by  the  rectum,  or  it  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  morphia  administered  by  the  mouth  or  hypodermically.  With 
the  same  view,  food  is  to  be  allowed  in  small  quantities  only  at  a  time, 
and  of  a  character  capable  of  digestion  by  the  stomach.  A  light  poul- 
tice, or,  if  there  is  much  evidence  of  inflammation,  ice  should  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen.  It  has  been  recommended  also,  in  cases  in  -which  the 
peritonitis  has  become  general,  to  apply  leeches  to  the  alxlomen,  but  few 
patients  in  this  condition  will  readily  bear  the  los0  of  much  blood.  It  is 
very  important  not  to  interfere  with  the  constipation  which  results  from 
the  above  treatment,  and  which  it  is  one  of  its  objeots  to  promote,  until 
all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  absent  for  at  least  a  week,  when 
a  simple  enema  may  be  administered.  Peritonitis  resulting  from  other 
causes  than  perforation  of  the  intestine  does  not  require  any  modification 
of  the  above  treatment. 

Severe  abdominal  pain,  when  it  occurs  independently  of  inflammation, 
is  best  treated  by  the  application  to  the  abdomen  of  light  poultices,  to 
which  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

Constipation  is  an  occasional  symptom,  but  it  rarely  calls  for  active 
interference.  When  it  is  present  so  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  that 
the  diagnosis  is  still  uncertain,  and  has  continued  for  several  days,  it  is 
best  to  prescribe  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil ;  a  dessertspoonful  is  generally 
Bttfficieut.  The  late  Dr.  Gerhard  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil  in  this  condition.  The  inordinate  action  which 
frequently  follows  the  administration  of  these  mild  purgatives  will  often 
dispel  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  we  have  to  do  with. 
When  it  occurs  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  it'  is  best  met 
bjr  the  administration  of  enemata,  which  may  contain,  if  there  is  much 
tympanites  pi'esent,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.     Under  all 
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circumstances  it  will  be  well  to  remember  the  advice  given  by  Baelivi 
two  centuries  ago,  to  avoid  the  use  of  active  cathartics  in  this  disease. 

The  headache  which  is  sometimes  a  distressing  symptom  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  is  usually  relieved  by  the  application  to  the  head  of 
cloths  constantly  wet  with  ice-water  or  by  that  of  a  bladder  filled  with 
ice  and  lard.     If  it  is  very  severe  and  does  not  yield  to  these  remedies,  a 
few  leeches  applied  to  the  temples  often  have  a  very  happy  effect  in  mod- 
erating the  pain.     Murchison  recommends  that  the  cold  afiiision  should 
be  administered  by  simply  placing  the  patient's  head  over  a  basin  at 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  pouring  water  on  it  from  a  height  of  two  or 
three  feet.     He  also  says  that  warm  fomentations  are  to  be  preferred  to 
cold  in  aged  and  infirm  persons  of  feeble  circulation.     Sleeplessness  will 
often  disappear  under  the  use  of  remedies  presented  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms.     It  is  occasionally  so  persistent 
as  to  call  for  special  treatment.     If  it  occur  early  in  the  disease,  it  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  prescribe  at  bedtime  ten  grains  each  of  potas- 
sium bromide  and  chloral,  repeated  once  or  twice  during  the  night. 
Later  in  the  disease  this  combination  ceases  to  produce  any  effecjt,  besides 
which  chloral  cannot  be  administered  with  safety  after  the  action  of  the 
heart  becomes  feeble.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  opium 
in  some  form  or  other.     There  are,  it  is  true,  theoretical  objections  to  its 
use  in  typhoid  fever,  such  as  its  interference  with  digestion  and  its  tend- 
ency to  lock  up  the  secretions;  but  these  will  hardly  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  fact  that  the  patient  will  die  of  exhaustion  if  the  insom- 
nia is  allowed  to  continue,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances  opium  is 
the  only  drug  which  will  procure  the  needed  sleep.     The  form  in  which 
it  is  given  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance.     I  prefer  the  deodorized 
tincture,  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  repeated  if  necessary  in  an  hour  or  two, 
but  I  have  seen  good  results  from  tne  solid  opium  and  from  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia.     When  the  insomnia  is  attended  by  much 
tremor  and  muttering  delirium,  camphor  may  be  added  to  the  opium,  and 
given  throughout  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  evening.     Violent  delirium 
is  sometimes  also  relieved  by  administration  of   opium  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  and  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head.     It  is  also  much 
lessened  by  the  cold-water  treatment.     When  the  delirium  is  so  violent 
that  restraint  is  necessary,  it  is  better  that  this  should  be  mechanical  than 
that  it  should  be  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  untrained 
nurses.     A  folded  sheet  passed  over  the  chest  of  the  patient  and  fastened 
to  the  sides  of  the  bed  is  frequently  all  that  is  needed.     Stupor  requires 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  that  suitable  for  the  other 
forms  of  nervous  derangement.     If  it  is  extreme,  counter-irritants  should 
be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  cold  to  the  head.     The  late  Dr. 
Wood  was  in  the  habit  of  shaving  the  hair  and  applying  a  blister  to  the 
scalp  of  a  patient  in  this  condition,  and  I  have  seen  good  in  more  than 
one   instance  result  from   this   treatment.     The  urine  should  also  be 
examined,  and  if  the  quantity  be  insufficient  diuretics  should  be  given. 
If  it  contain  albumen  or  blood,  counter-irritants  and  even  cut  cups  should 
be  applied  to  the  loins.     It  is  also  important,  if  the  patient  be  in  this 
condition,  that  the  physician  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  nurse's 
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asKarance  that  the  urine  is  passed  freely,  but  should  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  supra-pubic  r^ion  himself.  It  is  not  infrequently  found 
undf^r  these  circumstances  that  there  is  really  retention,  and  that  the 
wetting  of  the  bed  upon  which  the  nurse  has  based  her  assurances  is 
really  the  consequence  of  the  dribbling  of  urine  from  an  over-distended 
bladder.  I  have  known  of  serious  results,  such  as  cystitis,  paralysis  of 
the  blaxlder,  having  followed  the  neglect  of  this  very  simple  precaution. 
Convulsions  when  they  occur  are  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  head  and  counter-irritants  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Epistaxis  is  rarely  so  severe  as  not  to  yield  to  the  use  of  simple  reme- 
dies, such  as  the  application  of  ice  to  the  forehead  or  back  of  the  neck, 
or  of  stjrptics  locally.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  is  profuse,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hypodermic  injections  of  ergotin, 
as  in  the  case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  intestines,  or  to  plug  the  nostrils. 
Treatment  of  Complications. — Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
as  it  is  usually  the  consequence  of  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  is  best  treated 
by  frequently  changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  by  remedies  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  power  of  the  oigan,  such  as  alcoholic  stimulants, 
ammonium  carbonate,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  digitalis.  Recent  Grerman 
authors,  however,  regard  digitalis  as  a  dangerous  remedy  when  the  heart 
has  undeigone  the  granular  degeneration  peculiar  to  fevers.  It  had, 
therefore,  better  not  be  given  if  the  congestion  occurs  late  in  the  disease. 
I  have  myself  always  found  advantage  from  the  application  of  turpen- 
tine stupes  to  the  chest,  and  occasionally  from  the  application  of  dry  cups. 
Pneumonia  when  it  occurs  as  a  complication  does  not  render  necessary  a 
material  modification  of  the  above  treatment.  It  may  sometimes  be  well, 
if  it  occur  early  in  a  robust  subject,  to  take  blood  locally,  but  it  can 
rarely  be  justifiable  to  do  so  by  venesection. 

Bed-sores  may  generally  be  prevented  by  frequently  changing  the 
position  of  the  patient,  by  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by 
bathing  prominent  parts  of  his  body  with  whiskey  and  alum.  These 
parts  should  also  be  protected  from  pressure  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  pillows  and  cushions.  When  redness  or  abrasions  appear  the 
part  should  be  covered  with  soap  plaster  smoothly  spread  upon  kid. 
This  application  may  be  continuea  even  after  the  formation  of  sloughs. 
As  soon,  however,  as  these  show  a  tendency  to  suppurate  poultices  should 
be  applied,  and  the  resulting  ulcer  treated  as  if  occurring  under  other 
eireumstances. 

Thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein  is  best  treated  by  elevating  the  affected 
1^  and  enveloping  it  with  flannel  cloths  saturated  with  hot  vinegar  and 
water.  Thrombosis  of  other  veins  is  to  be  treated  on  the  same  general 
principles.  When  an  artery  becomes  obliterated,  whether  from  embolism 
or  thrombosis,  the  part  which  it  supplies  should  be  surrounded  with 
cotton  wool  and  every  effort  made  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation.  If  sphacelus  occurs,  it  should  be  treated  on  general 
surreal  principles. 

Treatment  of  Convalescence. — The  importance  of  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  a  liquid  diet  in  the  early  part  of  the  convalescence  of  typhoid  fever 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  ulcers  in  the  intestines  often  remain 
unhealed  for  some  time  afl«r  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  errors  in  diet 
may  therefore  readily  cause  recrudescences  of  fever,  if  not  true  relapses. 
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These  recrudescences  are  sometimes  produced  by  very  slight  causes.  1 
have  seen  them  follow  undue  mental  exercise  or  worry,  or  sitting  up  too 
early  or  too  long.  It  is  therefore  important  to  guard  our  patients  at  this 
stage  of  the  disease  from  undue  fatigue  or  excitement  of  any  kind.  .  Med- 
icines calculated  to  build  up  the  strength  and  to  improve  the  nutrition  are 
clearly  indicated  at  this  time.  If  the  diarrhoea  should  persist,  nitrate  or 
oxide  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  in  appro- 
priate doses,  given  with  a  little  opium,  will  all  be  found  to  be  useful 
remedies.  When,  on  the  contrary,  constipation  exists,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  avoid  the  use  of  drastic  cathartics ;  indeed,  even  mild  laxatives  should 
be  given  by  the  mouth  only  after  enemata  have  failed  to  produce  a  move- 
ment of  the  bowel. 

Specific  Treatment. — ^The  search  for  a  specific  remedy  in  typhoid 
fever  is  not  new.  It  is  as  old  as  the  theory  that  the  disease  is  generated 
by  a  specific  cause.  The  hypothesis  that  this  is  an  alkaline  poison  led 
many  years  a^o  to  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  it  was  only  after 
experience  liad  shown  that  they  were  without  power  to  cut  the  disease 
short,  or  even  to  control  many  of  its  symptoms,  that  they  ceased  in  a 
measure  to  be  prescribed.  Calomel  also,  which  was  occasionally  resorted  to 
formerly  for  its  antiphlogistic  effects  upon  the  intestinal  lesions,  has  been 
lately  recommended  in  Germany  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  on 
account  of  its  supposed  antidotal  properties.  Seven  and  a  half  grains  of 
the  drug,  and  in  some  cases  a  much  lai^r  dose,  are  given  four  times  daily 
on  alternate  days  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  fully  recognized. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  treatment  that  when  it  is  beffun  early  the  rate  of 
mortality  and  the  duration  of  the  disease  are  mucn  less  under  it  than 
under  any  other.  Its  advocates  admit,  however,  that  the  latter  is  not 
always  the  case — a  variety  in  the  action  of  the  medicine  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  difference  in  tne  way  in  which  the  poison  of  the  disease  has 
been  taken  into  the  body.  Salivation  is  rarely  produced  by  the  calomel. 
The  diarrhoea,  which  is  at  first  increased  by  it,  subsequently  diminishes, 
and  the  administration  of  each  dose  is  followed  by  a  decided  although 
temporary  reduction  of  temperature. 

A  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  is  also  said  to  have  been  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  iodine  in  typhoid  fever,  although  the  results  of 
its  use  are  on  the  whole  less  favorable  than  those  of  calomel.  Lieber- 
meister  recommends  that  three  or  four  drops  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
iodine,  two  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  ten  parts  of  water  should 
be  given  every  two  hours  in  a  glass  of  water. 


Numb«r  treated. 

Number  died. 

PeroentMe  of 
mortaluy. 

Non-flpecifically  treated 

Treated  with  Geilomel 

377 
223 
239 

69 
26 
35 

18.3 
11.7 
14.6 

Treated  with  iodine 

Total 

B38 

130 

15.5 

The  preceding  table,  which  is  taken  from   Liebermeister's  article  on 
typhoid  fever  in  Ziemasen^a  Oydopcedia,  is   based  upon  the  results  of 
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treatment  in  839  cases^  a  part  of  which  were  treated  with  iodine,  a  part 
with  calomely  and  a  part  with  neither,  the  rest  of  the  treatment  being 
exactly  alike  in  all  of  them^  and  consisting  in  the  employment  of  a 
partial  antipyretic  method. 

James  C.  Wilson*  has  recently  used  with  great  saccess  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  the  following  prescription,  which  was  orig- 
inally suggested  by  Roberts  Bartholow :  9.  Tinct.  lodinii  f  ^ij* ;  Acid. 
Garbolici  liq.  f  5J. — ^M.  Of  this,  one,  two,  or  even  three  drops  is  given 
in  a  sherry-glassful  of  ice-water  after  food  every  two  or  three  hours 
daring  the  day  and  night.  In  addition  to  this  prescription  his  patients 
were  given  a  dose  of  calomel  varying  in  amount  from  seven  and  a  half  to 
ten  grains,  which  was  repeated  on  every  alternate  night  until  three  or  four 
dates  had  been  administered  in  the  course  of  the  nrst  six  or  eight  days. 
Of  sixteen  cases  so  treated,  none  proved  &tal,  although  eight  of  them 
were  severe,  the  temperature  reachmg  or  exceeding  104^  F.  Da  Costa' 
has  used  carbolic  acia  in  this  disease,  and  has  found  it  useful  in  control- 
ling the  diarrhoea  and  in  lowering  die  temperature,  but  suggests  the  use 
of  thymol  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  as  a  substitute,  on 
aooount  of  its  greater  acceptability  to  the  stomach.  C.  G.  Rothe^  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  tincture  of  digitalis,  tincture  of  aconite, 
brandy,  and  tincture  of  iodine.  Its  use  causes  a  decided  fall  of  tempera- 
tare  and  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

My  own  enerience  does  not  Enable  me  to  speak  with  positiveness  of 
the  value  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  Indeed,  it  has  been  used  in  so  few 
cases,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  remedies,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
how  fiir  the  result  attained  in  cases  treated  by  them  is  due  to  them,  and 
how  &r  to  the  other  therapeutic  means  employed.  With  the  testimony 
of  such  competent  observers  as  those  above  named  it  is  only  proper  that 
the  treatment  by  iodine  and  carbolic  acid  should  have  a  further  trial. 
More  caution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  required  in  the  use  of  calomel.  While  it 
b  probable  that  in  a  few  cases  the  intestinal  lesions  may  be  favorably 
modiiSed  by  the  pursation  which  it  induces,  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  drag  i^  I  am^su^ calculated  to  do  more'harm  than  good. 

^  Traiuaelio>M  of  the  OoUtgt  qf  PkyneianB  of  PhUaddphitL,  3d  Series,  vol.  yi.,  Philadei 
phii,  1883,  p.  221. 
*/6Mt,  p.  284.  '  DeuiNshe  Med.  Woeheiiaehr.,  1880. 
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TYPHUS  FEVER. 

By  JAMES  H.  HUTCHINSON.  M.  D. 


Definition. — Typhus  fever  is  an  acute  contagious  disease,  usoally 
occurring  epidemically,  lasting  &om  ten  to  twenty  days,  and  characterized, 
among  other  symptoms,  by  an  abrupt  commencement,  great  prostration, 
profound  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  peculiar  eruption 
which  appears  between  the  third  and  eighth  days,  and  which,  disappear- 
ing at  first  under  pressure,  soon  becomes  persistent,  and  in  severe  cases 
may  be  converted  into  and  be  associated  with  true  petechia.  When  it 
proves  fatal,  it  generally  does  so  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
The  lesions  found  after  death  are  not  specific  in  character,  and  consist 
mainly  of  a  marked  alteration  of  the  blood,  congestions  of  internal 
organs,  softening  of  the  heart,  and  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

Synonyms. — Petechial  Typhus,  Putrid  or  Malignant  Fever,  Camp, 
Jail,  Ship,  or  Hospital  Fever,  Spotted  Fever,  Irish  Ague,  Contagious 
Typhus,  Brain  Fever,  Adynamic  or  Ataxic  Fever,  Ochlotic  Fever, 
Catarrhal  Typhus. 

The  term  typhus  was  first  applied  by  Sauvages  in  1760,  and  after- 
ward by  CuUen,  to  certain  forms  of  fever,  characterized  by  marked 
prominence  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  to  distinguish  them  from  another 
group  of  cases  to  which  they  gave  tiie  name  synochus,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  rw^oc,  which  literally  means  smoke,  and  which  is 
employed  in  the  treatise  on  internal  affections  attributed  to  Hippocrates 
for  a  similar  purpose.  According  to  Murchison,^  Hippocrates  used  the 
word  to  define  a  "  confused  state  of  the  intellect,  with  a  tendency  to 
stupor.^'  The  appellation  typhus,  therefore,  as  indicating  a  very  promi- 
nent  symptom  oi  the  disease  about  to  be  described,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  given  to  it.  It  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  physi- 
cians in  England  and  in  this  country  to  denote  this  disease,  but  on  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  (Jermtmy,  it  is  applied  also  to  typhoid  fever, 
the  two  fevers  being  usually  designated  there  as  typhus  petechialis  and 
typhus  abdominalis,  respectively. 

Hist  ory. — As  human  want  and  misery  and  the  evils  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  war  have  never  been  wholly  absent  from  the  world,  and  as 
these  are  the  conditions  which  are  now  known  to  be  favorable  to  the 
spread,  if  not  to  the  generation,  of  typhus  fever,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  disease  was  the  cause  of  some  of  the  epidemics  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  the  sacred  and  profane  writers  of  antiquity.  Yet  their  descrip- 
tions are  too  vague  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  such  was  positively  tne 

^  A  TreaUae  on  the  OonHnued  Fevers  of  Oreat  BrUain^  hj  Charles  Murchison,  M.  D^ 
I  iL.D.,  F.  B.  S.,  etc,  second  edition,  London,  1873. 
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esse.  The  records  of  the  first  fifteen  oenturiee  of  our  own  era  are 
similarly  wanting  in  details,  for,  with  the  exoention  of  a  brief  notioe  of 
an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  monastery  of  La  Cava,  near  Salerno,  in 
the  year  1083,  by  Corradi  *  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  unde- 
scribed  before  the  year  1546,  when  Fracastorius'  published  his  work,  De 
QnUoffmiibus  et  Morbia  ConUiffums.  From  the  description  which  this  dis- 
tinguished physician  gives  there  of  the  epidemics  which  prevailed  in 
Verona  in  tlie  years  1505  and  1508,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
ease he  had  the  opportuity  of  observing  was  really  typhus  fever.  Not 
only  are  the  principal  symptoms  succinctly  described,  but  its  contagious- 
ness and  tendency  to  early  prostration  fully  recognized.  We  learn  also, 
&om  the  same  work,  that  the  disease,  although  previously  unknown  in 
Italy,  was  one  with  which  the  physicians  of  Cy^ms  and  the  neighboring 
islands  were  perfectly  familiar.  According  to  the  same  authority,  it 
again  made  its  appearance  in  1528  in  Italy,  and  from  there  extended  to 
Germany. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  epidemics  of  typhus 
fever  would  seem  to  have  been  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  before 
it,  since  many  of  the  medical  authors  of  this  period  not  only  refer  to  it 
very  fully,  but  also  give  accurate  descriptions  of  the  disease.  There  is 
also  abundant  evidence  of  the  same  kind  that  it  frequently  prevailed 
epidemically  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  following  generally  m  the  wake  of  famine  and  of 
war,  and  often  attaining  a  high  degree  of  virulence  in  besieged  towns. 
The  histories  of  many  of  these  epidemics  are  exceedingly  mteresting, 
especially  those  of  the  so-called  Black- Assizes  which  occurred  at  different 
times  in  several  of  the  towns  of  England,  and  which  derived  their  name 
from  the  &ct  that  the  disease  was  communicated  from  the  prisoners  on 
trial  to  the  judges  and  other  persons  in  attendance  upon  the  court ;  but 
to  give  these  in  detail  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Although  many  of  the  authors  of  these  two  centuries  boldly  advocated 
copious  venesection  as  the  only  rational  method  of  treating  the  disease^ 
there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  number  who  recognized  its  essentially 
typhoid  nature,  its  tendency  to  early  prostration,  and  the  fact  that  patients 
sonering  from  it  bear  bleeding  badly,  as  fully  as  is  done  by  physicians 
of  the  present  day.  They  were  also  unquestionably  quite  aware  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  typhus  fever  generally  arises,  for  in  1736, 
Browne  Langrish'  wrote  that  it  originated  from  "  the  effluvia  of  human 
live  bodies,"  and  that  its  principal  cause  was  overcrowding  with  deficient 
ventilation,  as  a  result  of  whicn  ''  peo|>le  were  made  to  inhale  their  own 
steams  f'  and  a  similar  opinion  was  expressed  a  few  years  later  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,*  J.  Carmichael  Smyth,*  and  others. 

Epidemics  of  typhus  fever  have  frequently  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  during  the  present  century,  although  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
shown  a  greater  tendency  than  before  to  confine  themselves  to  the  place 
in  which  tney  first  appeared.  The  most  severe  of  these  began  in  1846, 
and  after  committing  great  ravages  in  Ireland  extended  to  England,  and 

'  In  Ckrcn,  Oavente  Armaii^  p.  1,  101,  quoted  in  Hawibuch  der  HistorisK-Qtographisehen 
PiUhologU,  TQD  Dr.  August  Hirsch,  Stuttgart,  1881. 

^  Quoted  by  Murchiaon. 

'  The  Modems  Theory  and  I\nctiee  of  Phynieat  by  Browne  Langrish,  p.  354,  London, 
1764.         *  Ottservationa  in  Diaeaaea  of  the  Army,  London.  ^  Quoted  by  Murchison. 
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subsequently  to  the  Continent.  The  disease  proved  much  more  fatal 
than  the  sword  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon  in  the  towns  besieged  bv 
him  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  was  the  cause  of  an  immense 
loss  of  life  in  the  Russian  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimea  after  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol. 

In  our  own  country  typhus  fever  has  appeared  several  times  during 
the  present  century,  but  tne  outbreaks  have  rarely  attained  the  magnitude 
of  epidemics,  such  as  are  seen  in  Europe,  and  have  usually  been  distinctly 
trsu^eable  to  importation  from  abroad.  It  was  first  met  with,  according 
to  \yood,^  in  New  England  in  1807  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1812, 
continuing  to  lurk,  this  author  says,  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  that  city 
until  the  winter  of  1820-21,  when,  as  a  student  of  medicine,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  it.  Another  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred 
in  the  same  city  in  1836,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  admirable  paper  by 
the  late  Wm.  S.  Grerhard.^  Since  then  epidemics  of  moderate  sever- 
ity have  repeatedly  occurred  at  different  times  in  several  of  the  American 
cities,  and  have  been  described,  among  others,  by  Flint,  Da  Costa,* 
and  Loomis.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  typhus  fever  (1723),  with  572 
deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Surgeon-GreneraPs  ofl&ce  during  the  late  Civil 
War,  but  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis 
of  many  of  these  cases  by  Clymer*  and  Woodward,"  and  by  other 
army  surgeons,  who,  as  the  result  of  their  investigations  of  this  subject, 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  typhus  did  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic, 
however  limited,  among  our  soldiers  at  d6p6ts  for  returned  prisoners  of 
war.  A  like  immunity  from  this  scourge  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Confederate  forces,  i  since  Joseph  Jones,*  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  medical  officers,  has  stated  positively  that  no  case 
of  true  typhus  fever  came  under  his  observation  during  the  war  in  any 
army,  in  any  field  hospital,  general  liospital,  or  military  prison,  and  that 
the  experience  of  all  of  his  associates  whose  opinions  on  this  question  he 
was  able  to  obtain,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  was  the  same.  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  the  cases  entered  upon  the  sick  reports  of 
both  armies  as  typhus  fever  were  in  almost  every  case,  if  not  in  all,  casen 
of  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  scorbutic  subjects. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  history  it  is  evident  that  typhus  fever 
has  prevailed  from  time  to  time  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Ind^,  it  is  probable  that  no  one  of  them  has  wholly  escaped  its  ravages, 
while  in  others— as,  for  example,  Ireland— it  has  b^en  more  or  less  con- 
stantly present  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  its  visitations  have 
been  less  frequent  as  well  as  less  severe.  Even  in  countries  which  are 
popularly  supposed  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  it  there  is  evidence  of  an 
incontrovertible  character  that  it  has  occasionally  occurred.  Such  an 
immunity  has  been  claimed  for  France,  but  in  the  works  of  Riverius/ 

^  A  TreatiH  on  ike  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Geom  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  etc.,  Philada.,  1855. 
'  7%€  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencee,  February  and  August,  1837. 
^Ibid,f  January,  1866. 

*  The  Science  and  Pactice  of  Medieinef  by  William  Aitken,  M.  D.,  £din. ;  3d  Amer. 
ed.,  p.  462,  I^hiladelphia,  1872. 

^  damp  Dixeasee  of  the  United  SUUee  Armies,  by  Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1863. 

•  United  Siaiee  Sanitary  Commiseion^e  Memoirs — Medical,  p.  600,  New  York.  1867. 

^  The  Practice  of  Physick,  being  chiefly  a  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Lazarus  Bive- 
rius,  London,  1678. 
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Ajnbrose  Par§\  and  others  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  disease  which 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  their  entire  £uniliarity  with  it ;  and 
Hirsch^  in  his  work  on  Hidorioo-Geographical  PaJthology,  is  able  to  give 
references  to  several  writers  who  describe  outbreaks  that  have  recently 
(xxmrred  there.  The  disease  has  also  been  observed  in  Iceland.  Typhus 
fever  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  than  in  Europe.  Accoixling  to  Murchisou,  there  are 
DO  authentic  records  of  its  having  been  met  in  Africa,  or,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  India,  in  Asia,  such  as  it  is  seen  in  England  and  Ireland.  There 
are,  however,  reports  of  its  occurrence  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia, 
E^rpt,  Nubia,  Tunis,  and  Algeria,  which  Hirsch,'  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  place  the  occasional  presence  of  this  disease  in  these  countries. 
beyond  doubt.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  these  two 
distinguished  observers  in  regard  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  typhus  fever  occurring  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  the  latter  holding  that  they  are  entirely  reliable,  the  former  that 
the  cases  described  in  them  were  really  cases  of  malarial  or  typhoid  fever. 
The  disease  has  never  been  met  with  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  in 
New  Zealand,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  our  own  country. 

While  Hirsch's  researches  go  to  show  that  the  tropical  ^one  has  not 
been  so  wholly  exempt  from  the  visitation  of  typnus  fever  as  some 
authors  have  asserted,  they  establish  the  &ct  that  it  is  of  much  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  there  than  in  the  colder  portionb  of  the  temperate  zone, 
where  the  modes  of  life  are  certainly  much  more  favorable  to  its  exten- 
sion. Natives  of  warm  climates  are  as  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  as 
others  upon  coming  to  places  where  it  is  prevailing,  and  in  the  Phila- 
delphia epidemic  of  1836,  which  Gerhard^  has  described,  negroes  and 
mulattoes  suffered  from  it  more  severely  than  the  whites. 

Etiology, — ^The  etiology  of  typhus  feyer  will  be  best  studied  under 
the  heads  Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes. 

Predisposing  Causes. — It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  whatever 
impairs  the  health  or  reduces  the  strength  of  an  individual,  even  tempor- 
arily, or  acts  depressingly  on  his  nervous  system,  predisposes  him  to 
typhus  fever.  But  there  are  among  the  predisposing  causes  some  which 
exert  a  more  special  influence  on  its  production  than  others.  Among  the 
more  powerful  of  these  is  the  overcrowding  of  human  beings,  with 
deficient  ventilation.  Indeed,  there  are  some  authors  who  consider  that 
this  has  been  in  many  cases  alone  sufficient  to  occasion  the  disease ;  and 
although  this  opinion,  as  it  involves  the  admission  that  it  may  be  generated 
de  novo,  is  contested  by  others,  there  is  great  unanimity  among  authors 
in  attaching  great  importance  to  it.  Of  the  patients  admitted  into  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  with  typhus  fever,  a  large  proportion  came  from 
the  more  crowded  districts  of  the  city.  The  disease  has  always  been 
most  prevalent  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Edin- 
horgh,  and  when  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  1836  it  was  confined  to  a 
portion  of  the  town  which  has  always  been  noted  for  the  squalor  and 
misery  of  its  inhabitants.  Among  those  admitted  during  that  year  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital   were   seven   negroes,   said   by  Gerhard   to 

'  TroiU  da  la  Plate,  de  la  PeiiU  VeroUe  et  Baugeolle,  par  Ambrose  Pai^,  Paris,  1568. 
*Loe,eii.  *  Loe.ciL 
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be  "  the  entire  population  of  a  cellar."  It  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  better  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country  pre- 
vents the  d^ree  of  crowding  which  often  exists  in  European  cities  that 
the  disease  is  comparatively  rare  here.  Tlie  effect  of  overcrowding  is  of 
course  much  increased  by  want  of  cleanliness,  either  of  the  person  or  of 
the  clothes. 

Poverty,  not  merely  from  its  own  depressing  influences,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  lead^  to  overcrowding,  is  a  powerful  predisposing  cause 
of  typhus  fever.  Insufficiency  of  food,  which  is  one  of  its  many  conse- 
quences, by  impairing  his  nutrition  and  thus  diminishing  his  vital  resist- 
ance, renders  the  individual  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  specific 
cause.  Grerhard  says  that  of  the  patients  seen  by  him  in  1836  a  very  small 
proportion  came  from  the  better  class  of  mechanics,  and  Tweedie '  and  Sir 
William  Jenner'  state  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  instances  of  the  disease, 
except  in  the  case  of  medical  practitioners  and  students^  among  those  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  Bateman'  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
"  deficiency  of  nutriment  is  the  principal  source  of  epidemic  fever ;"  and 
there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  time  between  outbreaks 
of  this  fever  and  seasons  of  want  and  distress.  But,  as  Murchison  has 
shown,  destitution  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  typhus,  for  the 
Dundee  epidemic  of  1865  was  due  to  overcrowding  of  the  to^vn,  brought 
about  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  flocking  into  it  in 
consequence  of  labor  being  unusually  abundant  and  wages  good. 

Similar  in  its  action  to  the  above  cause  is  intemperance.  Not'  only  is 
the  habitual  drunkard  more  likely  to  suffer  from  typhus  fever  than  the 
temperate  man,  but  a  single  debauch  has  been  followed  by  an  attack  in 
individuals  who  had  previously  resisted  the  contagion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  rigid  temperance  will  not  afford  in  all  cases  a  complete 
inmiunity  from  its  effects.  The  debility  left  by  an  illness  is  also  a  con- 
dition favoring  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  the  disease  in  those  who 
are  exposed  to  its  exciting  cause.  Fatigue  of  all  kinds  renders  the  body 
less  able  to  resist  the  causes  of  disease,  and  typhus  fever  is  not  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Overworked  nurses  are  specially  liable  to  con- 
tract it.  The  depressing  emotions  also  favor  its  occurrence.  It  has  been 
observed  during  epidemics  that  those  who  exhibit  an  excessive  fear  of 
the  contagion  are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it  than  the  cheerful 
and  courageous. 

No  age  enjoys  an  immunity  from  the  disease.  In  fiwjt,  it  is  probable 
that  all  ages  are  equally  liable  to  it.  Buchanan^  has  seen  it  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  an  infant  a  fortnight  old  and  in  a  man  of 
eighty,  and  attributes  the  prevailing  opinion  that  children  rarely  suffer 
from  it  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  often  taken  to  hospitals,  but  are 
retained  in  their  own  homes  for  treatment.  Gerhard*  says  that  no 
children   in   the  asylum   attached   to   the   Philadelphia   Hospital  were 

*  Lectures  on  the  Distinctive  Character^  Pathology^  and  Treafment  of  Cbntinued  Fevers^  by 
Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  London,  1842 ;  and  CUnieal  B^fXirts  on  Fever ^  by  tsame 
author,  London,  1830. 

^  On  (he  Identity  or  Non-Tdentiiy  of  Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fevers^  by  William  Jenner, 
M.  D.,  London,  1880;  also  Lanceiy  Noveniber  15,  1879. 

'  A  Succinct  Account  of  Typhus  or  Contagious  Fever  of  tMs  Cbtmlry,  by  Thomas  Bateman, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  London,  1820. 

*  A  System  of  Medicine^  edited  by  J.  Buasell  Beynolds,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  eta,  toI.  L, 
article  *  Typhus  Fever,"  London,  1866.  »  Loc  dL 
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attacked  with  the  disease  during  the  prevalenoe  of  the  epidemic  there, 
but  the  distance  of  the  asylum  m)m  the  wards  in  which  the  cases  were 
treated  was  probably  the  reason  of  their  escaping.  In  the  few  cases 
which  have  oome  under  my  own  observation  the  patients  were  young 
men,  varying  in  age  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  The  sexes  also 
suffer  from  it  equally.  In  some  epidemics  there  may  be  a  preponderance 
of  one  sex  over  the  other,  but  in  others  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

Occupation,  except  so  far  as  it  brings  the  individual  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  sick,  as  in  the  case  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  clergymen, 
does  not  predispose  to  the  disease.  There  would  seem  also  to  be  no  dif- 
ference in  the  susceptibility  of  the  diiferent  races  to  the  contagion. 
Acclimatization  affords  no  protection  from  the  disease,  as  it  does  in  the 
case  of  typhoid  fever,  and  change  of  the  habits  of  life  does  not  appear  to 
exercise  any  influence  upon  the  liability  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
suisceptibility  of  different  individuals,  and  of  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent times,  varies  considerably.  Thus,  while  in  many  persons  a  single 
exposure  to  the  contagion  is  followed  by  an  attack,  in  the  case  of  an 
engineer  mentioned  by  Murchison  it  did  not  occur  until  after  fifteen 
years  of  continuous  service  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  A  person 
who  has  once  suffered  from  typhus  fever  is  not  likely  to  contract  it  again, 
but  this  protection  is  not  complete,  as  there  are  a  few  well-attested 
instances  of  a  second  attack  on  record. 

The  disease  prevails  most  frequently  during  the  winter  and  early 
«pring,  principally  because  the  cold  weather  of  these  seasons  leads  to  the 
closing  of  windows  and  all  other  avenues  of  ventilation,  thus  intensifying 
its  exciting  cause.  Still,  some  epidemics  of  great  severity  have  occurred 
in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  as,  for  instance,  the  one  described  by 
Gerhard.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  there  is  any  relation  between  varia- 
tions in  temperature  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  the  prev- 
alence of  epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  although  Hirsch  regards  a  low  and 
damp  situation  as  powerfully  predisposing  to  the  endemic  and  epidemic 
prevalence  of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  towns  on  tne  sea- 
coast  or  on  navigable  rivers,  but  it  has  also,  been  observed  frequently  in 
oountry  districts,  and  even  in  r^ions  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

ExcmNG  Cause. — ^The  principal  if  not  the  only  exciting  cause  of 
typhus  fever  is  a  specific  contagion  developed  in  the  bodies  of  the  infected 
and  transmitted  from  them  to  the  healthy  by  actual  contact,  by  fomites, 
or  through  the  atmosphere.  The  nature  of  this  contagion  is  unknown. 
A  careftu  study  of  its  peculiarities  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  minute  organism  in  the  emanations  given 
off  by  the  sick,  which  is  capable  of  indefinitely  multiplying  itself  in  the 
hiunan  body.  But  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  which  rests  principally  upon 
the  analogy  between  typhus  and  some  other  diseases,  as,  for  instance, 
relapsing  fever  and  diphtheria,  in  which  such  a  growth  is  thought  to 
have  been  discovered,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  contagious  principle 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  over  204°  F. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  contagiousness  of  typhus  fever  is  conclu- 
sive, and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  When  it  breaks  out  in  a 
community  the  disease  not  only  attacks  those  persons  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  influence  as  the  sick — as,  for  instance,  members  of 
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their  own  fiimilies,  oocupants  of  the«same  house^  etc — but  also  those  who 
have  come  from  healthy  localities  to  visit  them.  In  fever  hospitals  it  is 
rare  for  any  member  of  the  household  who  has  not  already  haa  th^  fever 
to  escape  an  attack,  and  the  probability  of  his  suffering  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  intimacy  of  his  relations  with  the  patients.  Thus,  the 
nurses  are  far  more  likely  to  be  attacked  than  servants  whose  duties  do 
not  take  them  into  the  wards,  except  those  employed  in  the  laundry,  who 
are  so  often  affected  by  it  that  Murchison  says  it  is  difficult  to  find 
women  who  are  willing  to  take  the  position.  The  spread  of  the  disease 
may  often  be  promptly  arrested  by  tne  complete  isolation  of  the  first  few 
cases,  while  free  intercourse  between  the  sick  and  the  well  is  invariably 
followed  by  its  extension,  not  only  in  the  locality  in  whicli  it  first  ap- 
peared, but  to  other  localities.  But  the  strongest  argument  in  fiivor  of 
its  contagiousness  is  found  in  the  fact  that  patients  taken  into  a  previously 
healthy  place  have  frequently  become  the  starting-point  of  an  epidemic.  Id 
this  way  the  disease  has  often  been  introduced  by  Irish  immigrants  into 
the  cities  on  our  seaboard,  and  even  into  some  of  our  interior  towns. 

Actual  contact  is  not  necessary  for  the  communication  of  typhus  fever 
from  the  sick  to  the  well.  The  contagion  may  be  transmitted  through 
the  atmosphere.  How  lEar  it  will  be  transmitted  in  this  way  will  depend 
upon  many  circumstances.  In  a  spacious  and  well-ventilated  ward  it  is 
probable  that  the  presence  of  one  or  two  patients  with  this  disease  does 
not  seriously  endanirer  the  safety  of  the  other  patients,  and  that  the 
only  per»)D8  who  ruf  much  risk  of  contracting  it  ^  the  physicians  and 
nurses,  who  are  oftien  compelled  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to 
inhale  the  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick.  At  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  where  cases  of  tliis  disease  are  occasionally  admitted,  it  has  been 
usual  to  isolate  them  by  placing  them  in  a  room  a  few  feet  distant  only 
from  the  dining-room  of  the  men's  medical  ward  and  separated  from  the 
ward  by  a  short  corridor.  The  steward  of  the  hospital  informs  me  that 
during  his  connection  with  it,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  he  has  never  known  the  disease  to  extend  to  other  persons,  except 
on  two  occasions.  One  of  these  was  during  the  epidemic  described  by  l5a 
Costa,  when  an  unusual  number  of  cases  was  received,  and  when  one  resident 
physician  and  two  nurses  contracted  the  disease.  On  the  other  occasion, 
which  happened  during  my  own  term  of  service  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
a  young  Danish  sailor  app^u^  to  have  taken  the  disease  from  two  Brit- 
ish seamen.  As  it  was  ascertained  positively  that  he  had  not  entered  the 
room  in  which  these  two  seamen  were  isolated,  and  as  his  bed  in  the  ward 
was  one  of  the  farthest  removed  from  the  room,  and  he  had  not  therefore 
been  more  or  as  much  exposed  to  the  contagion  as  the  other  patients,  it 
was  difficult  to  understana  why  he  alone  of  all  of  them  shoula  have  suf- 
fered from  it.  The  explanation  wad,  however,  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  taken  over  to  the  women's  ward  to  act  as  interpreter  for  a 
countrywoman  who  was  not  known  at  the  time  to  be  suffering  from 
typhus  fever,  and  that  he  had  remained  there  some  time  in  conversation 
with  her.  Murchison  and  Buchanan  both  assert  also  that  typhus  fever 
has  never  extended  from  the  London  Fever  Hospital  to  the  inmates 
of  adjacent  houses,  even  when  it  was  itself  one  of  a  row  of  houses. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  several  patients  with  typhus  fever  are  placed  in  a 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  ward,  the  contagion  will  then  be  found  to  have 
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aoqoired  so  much  more  virulenoe  that  few  of  the  other  patients  will  escape 
its  effects* 

There  is  also  do  question  that  typhus  fever  may  be  communicated  by 
fomites.  Numerous  instances  are. on  record  in  which  the  disease  has 
been  communicated  by  the  wearing  apparel  and  bed-clothes  of  patients, 
and  we  have  already  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  laundry- 
women  in  fever  hospitals  are  attacked  by  it.  The  clothes  of  persons  who 
are  themselves  free  from  the  disease,  but  who  have  been  in  close  attend- 
ance upon  the  sick  for  some  time,  are  often  also  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation. Indeed,  Murchison  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  men  who  have  not 
cLanged.their  clothes  and  ''who  have  been  livmg  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
apartments  and  on  short  allowance,  may  at  length  have  their  garments 
80  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  typhus  as  to  communicate  it  to  others 
without  being  themselves  the  subjects  of  it,"  even  if  they  have  not  been 
broueht  in  contact  with  fever  patients.  The  disease  was  communicated 
in  this  way,  he  thinks,  in  the  &mous  Black  Assize  in  1750  by  several 
prisoners  to  the  court  that  tried  them,  although  they  were  themselves  free 
from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  with  proper  precautions  there  is  little 
dangei  of  the  disease  being  conveyed  by  pnysicians  to  their  own  families 
or  to  other  patients. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  stage  at  which  typhus  is 
most  contagious.  Many  authors  believe  that  it  is  more  infectious  during 
oonvalescence  than  at  any  other  time,  and  base  this  opinion  upon  the  fact 
that  the  removal  of  fever  patients  to  the  convalescent  ward  is  very  often 
followed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  its  other  occupants ;  but 
this  is  probably  due,  as  Murchison  suggests,  to  the  patients  being 
allowed  at  this  time  to  wear  their  own  clothing,  which  has  not  been 
thoroughly  disinfected.  It  is  much  more  likely  tnat  the  disease  is  more 
contagious  during  the  stage  when  the  febrile  s}rmptoms  are  most  marked 
than  during  either  the  sta^  of  convalescence  or  that  of  invasion.  It 
would  appear  also,  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Gerhard  and  others, 
that  dead  bodies  do  not  readily  communicate  the  contagion  or  that  the 
contagious  principle  is  easily  counteracted  aft;er  death.  Still,  there  are 
several  well-authenticated  cases  on  record  in  which  individuals  have 
unquestionably  contracted  the  disease  from  dissecting  the  bodies  of  patients 
dead  from  this  cause. 

A  question  of  great  interest  naturally  arises  here,  as  to  whether  or  not 
typhus  fever  ever  occurs  except  as  the  consequence  of  exposure  to  a  pre- 
vious case  of  the  disease.  Is  it,  in  other  woixis,  ever  generated  de  novo  ? 
Authorities  are  divided  upon  this  point,  many  contending  that  an  inde- 
pendent origin  is  impossible,  and  others  that  it  may  occasionally  arise  in 
this  way.  Among  the  latter  is  Murchison,  who  adduces  in  support  of 
the  position  he  takes  several  instances  in  which  poverty,  with  overcrowd- 
ing and  deficient  ventilation,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  cause  of  exten- 
sive outbreaks  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Assize  already 
alluded  to.  These  cases  the  opposite  party  explain  by  assuming  that  the 
germs  of  the  disease  are  capable  of  lying  dormant  for  a  long  time  until 
roused  into  activity  by  favoring  circumstances.  If  the  disease  is  caused, 
as  we  have  shown  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  is,  by  the  presence  of 
a  minute  organism,  this  view  does  not  seem  to  be  untenable.  Pasteur  has 
demonstrated  that  the  germs  of  the  splenic  fever  of  some  of  the  lower 
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animals  may  be  deprived  of  their  virulenoe  by  cultivation  in  appropriate 
liquids.  If  their  virulenoe  is  diminished  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  assumption  does  not  seem  unwarrantable  that  under  others  it  may  be 
increased,  and  if  we  may  draw  this  conclusion  in  r^ard  to  one  form  of 
microscopic  growth,  we  may  do  the  same  for  others ;  and  the  hypothesis 
is  therefore  not  an  unreasonable  one  that  the  typhus  germ  needs  the 
atmosphere  engendered  by  overcrowding  for  it  to  acquire  the  power  to 
produce  the  disease. 

Period  of  Incubation. — ^The  period  of  incubation  of  typhus  fever 
appears  to  vary  considerably  in  length,  but  is  usually  about  twelve  days. 
In  some  cases  the  interval  between  exposure  to  the  contagion  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  asserted  to  have  been 
considerably  longer,  and  in  one  instance  as  long  as  thirty-one  days ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  these  cases  a 
second  exposure  which  has  been  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  to  have  followed  at  once  upon  exposure,  as  in  cases  reported  by 
Gerhard,  in  one  of  which  a  nurse  inhaled  the  breath  of  a  patient  whom 
he  was  shaving,  and  in  an  hour  afterward  was  taken  with  cephalalgia 
and  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  were  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
other  symptoms  of  typhus.  In  this  and  other  similar  cases  which  are  on 
record  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  previous  infection. 
In  a  case,  however,  reported  by  Murchison  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  such  previous  infection  could  have  taken  place, 
as  the  patient,  the  matron  of  an  orphan  asylum  where  there  was  no 
typhus,  was  taken  ill  immediately  aft^er  opening  a  bundle  of  clothes  which 
a  child  had  brought  with  her  from  a  fever  hospital,  and  which  had  not 
been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Symptomatology. — It  will  facilitate  the  study  of  typhus  fever  to 
give,  in  the  first  place,  as  most  of  the  systematic  writers  on  fever  have 
done,  a  brief  clinical  sketch  of  the  disease  as  it  ordinarly  occurs,  and 
then  afterward  to  consider  its  leading  symptoms  in  greater  detail. 

General  Description. — An  attack  oi  typhus  fever  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded for  a  few  days  by  prodromata,  such  as  a  feeling  of  malaise,  indis- 
position to  exertion,  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  anorexia,  and  vertigo  ; 
but  it  oftener  begins  abruptly  with  a  slight  chill,  or  more  rarely  with  a 
decided  rigor.  This  is  followed  in  a  short  time  by  headache,  by  a 
marked  rise  of  temperature,  and  by  an  increased  frequency  of  pulse  and 
respiration.  Nausea  is  also  occasionally  present,  and  less  frequently 
vomiting.  The  tongue  is  at  first  moist  and  covered  with  a  thin  whitish 
fur,  but  soon  becomes  dryish,  and  its  coating  is  apt  to  assume  a  brownish 
appearance  in  a  day  or  two.  With  these  symptoms  there  are  loss  of 
aj)petite,  great  thirst,  constipation,  a  dull,  heavy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, a  ckrk,  dusky  hue  of  the  face,  and  injection  of  the  conjunctivae. 
Mental  confusion  is  early  observed,  so  that,  although  the  patient  may  be 
able  to  answer  questions  correctly  when  thoroughly  roused,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  his  mmd  is  working  with  difficulty.  The  sleep  is  very  often 
disturbed  by  dreams,  so  that  he  awakes  from  it  unrefreshed.  Prostra- 
tion and  loss  of  muscular  power  are  so  decided  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease  that  the  patient  is  obliged  usually  to  take  to  his  bed  at 
once,  and  it  is  much  rarer  to  meet  with  walking  cases  of  the  disease  than 
in  typhoid  fever.     The  urine  is  dense,  scanty,  and  high-colored. 
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Usaallyy  about  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  the  characteristic  eruption 
of  typhus  fever  makes  its  appearance.  It  consists  of  numerous  spots  of 
irr^lar  fonn  with  ill-defined  margins  and  of  a  dark  red  or  purplish 
color,  occurring  singly  or  in  groups,  and  varying  in  size  from  tnat  of  a 
pin's  point  to  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter.  They  disappear  at  first 
under  pressure,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  becomes  persistent,  and  in 
severe  cases  may  be  converted  later  into  petechise.  Besides  this  eruption 
there  is  another  which  consists  of  a  faint,  irregular  dusky  red,  subcuticu- 
lar mottling.  The  two  eruptions  together  constitute  the  mulberry  rash 
of  Jenner,  and  have  been  variously  described  by  different  authors  under 
the  name  of  measly  or  morbilliform  rash. 

As  the  di^iease  advances  the  prostration  becomes  greater  and  the  pulse 
grows  weaker.  The  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown  and  trembles  when 
protruded.  Later,  it  is  so  dry  and  contracted  that  it  can  scarcely  be  put 
out  of  the  mouth.  Sordes  collect  about  the  teeth  and  lips,  and  the  sur- 
&oe  exhales  a  peculiar  odor.  The  headache  grows  more  severe  or  gives 
place  to  delirium,  which  may  at  first  be  active  and  violent,  and  then  pass 
into  the  low  and  muttering  form,  or  the  delirium  may  be  of  the  latter 
variety  from  the  start.  The  sleeplessness  of  the  early  stages  may  oon- 
tinae,  and  the  condition  known  as  coma  vigil  not  infrequently  supervenes. 
The  delirium  is  usually  followed  by  stupor,  which  is  more  or  less  pro- 
found in  accordance  with  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  which  is  accom- 
panied by  all  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  so-called  typhoid  state, 
sach  as  subsultus  tenoinum,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  slipping  down  in 
tjcd,  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine,  and  sloughing  of  the  parts 
exposed  to  pressure.  In  this  condition  the  temperature,  although 
osually  still  considerably  above  normal,  is  lower  than  during  the  first 
week  of  the  disease. 

Meanwhile,  the  issue  remains  in  doubt,  and  may  continue  uncertain 
for  several  days  before  any  improvement  in  the  symptoms  can  be  ob- 
served, or,  the  stupor  passing  into  coma,  the  case  may  speedily  terminate 
in  death.  When  death  is  the  result,  it  usually  takes  place  about  the 
close  of  the  second  week  or  a  little  later,  but  it  may  occur  earlier  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  the  fever,  or,  when  due  to  a  complication, 
may  be  postponed  until  after  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Fortunately, 
however,  recovery  is  the  rule  in  this  disease.  The  beginning  of  conva- 
lescence is  often  as  abrupt  as  that  of  the  attack  itself.  The  temperature 
will  often  be  found  to  have  fallen  to  the  normal  or  below  the  normal,  the 
pulse  and  respiration  to  have  returned  to  a  healthy  condition,  and  all 
oonfusion  of  the  intellect  to  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Occasionally,  however,  its  approach  is  more  gradual,  and  a  slight 
&11  in  temperature  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  other  symp- 
toms may  be  observed  before  it  actualTv  occurs.  Diarrhoea,  an  excessive 
aecretion  of  urine,  with  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  urates,  and  mod- 
eiate  sweating,  often  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  cessation  of  the 
fever,  and  were  formerly  regarded  as  critical  discharges.  The  return  to 
health  is  usually  rapid,  and  very  rarely  retarded  by  the  occurrence  of 
complications  or  relapses,  as  in  typhoid  fever.  The  disease  itself  leaves 
no  tendency  to  any  other  disease. 

Description  of  Speciax  Symptoms. — ^The  appearance  of  a  patient 
with  typhus  fever  is  pathognomonic,  and  is  often  alone  sufficient  to  enable 
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a  physician  or  nurse  familiar  with  it  to  recognize  the  disease  when  bronght 
in  contact  with  it.  The  surface  generally  is  congested ;  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  in  bad  cases  dusky  red  or  even  livid  in  hue ;  the  expression  is  dull 
and  vacant,  except  during  delirium,  when  it  may  be  wild  or  even  fierce ; 
the  conjunctivae  are  injected,  the  eyes  watery,  and  the  teeth  encrusted 
with  soraes.  The  skin  is  generally  hot  and  diy,  except  toward  the  dose 
of  bad  cases,  when  it  may  be  cool  and  bathed  in  a  promise  sweat. 

The  symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous  system  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  of  them  none  is  more  marked  than  pros- 
tration. It  shows  itself  early,  the  patient  usually  taking  to  his  bed 
immediately  after  his  seizure  or  within  a  few  days  of  it.  It  is  much 
rarer  than  in  typhoid  fever  to  meet  with  walking  cases  of  typhus,  but 
Buchanan  ^  mentions  that  patients  with  the  rash  already  out  upon  them 
do  occasionally  present  themselves  at  the  out-door  department  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital.  It  generally  increases  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  syncope.  It  may 
attain  such  a  degree  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  turn  himself  in  bed  or 
to  help  himself  in  any  way.  Among  the  most  distressing  sensations 
which  attend  this  condition  of  excessive  feebleness  is  a  feelmg  as  if  he 
were  sinking  into  the  earth  with  nothing  to  support  him.  Headache  is 
also  an  early  symptom.  It  is  often  observed  among  the  prodromata  of 
the  disease,  and  when  these  are  absent  supervenes  directly  after  the  chiU. 
It  is  usually  frontal,  but  may  be  difitised.  It  is  generally  dull  and  heavy, 
but  is  sometimes  acute,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  vertigo, 
increased  by  sitting  up,  and  by  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  It  becomes 
more  severe  with  the  progress  of  the  disease  until  the  occurrence  of  delir- 
ium, when  it  is,  as  a  rule,  less  complained  of.  With  the  headache  there 
is  generally  some  dulness  of  intellect,  except  in  mild  cases.  This  may  be 
slight  at  first,  and  may  continue  so  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
attack,  exhibiting  itself  principally  in  some  confusion  as  to  dates.  In 
more  severe  cases  it  is  much  more  marked,  and  may  finally  pass  into  actual 
stupor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  entirely  absent,  even  in  severe 
attacks,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Da  Costa  and  in  some  cases  recently 
observed  by  myself.  It  is  usually  soon  replaced  by  delirium,  which  may 
be  low  and  muttering  or  wild  and  noisy,  the  former  being  the  more 
common.  Delirium  is  said  to  occur  most  frequentlv  among  me  educated 
classes  and  those  oppressed  with  care  and  anxiety,  but  is  not  rare  among 
those  who  occupy  a  lower  position  in  the  social  scale,  especially  the  intem- 
perate. It  is,  as  a  rule,  most  marked  at  night,  and  in  mild  cases  may 
occur  only  at  that  time  or  upon  waking  in  the  morning.  When  the 
delirium  is  active  the  patient  may  shout  and  scream,  or  leave  his  bed  and 
attempt  to  throw  himself  from  the  window,  being  endowed  apparently 
for  the  moment  with  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  commit  these 
acts  of  violence.  After  the  paroxysm  is  over  he  sinks  back  in  bed 
exhausted.  The  confusion  of  intellect  or  delirium  continues  in  bad 
cases  until  death  supervenes  or  until  the  establishment  of  convalescence. 
Indeed,  the  mental  disturbance  does  not  always  end  with  the  latter,  and 
it  is  not  rare  for  feebleness  of  intellect  to  persist  for  some  time  after  the 
patient  has  in  other  respects  regained  his  usual  health,  and  in  a  few  cases 
insanity  has  followed  an  attack  of  typhus  fever.    Among  the  most  for- 
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midable  of  the  STmptoms  of  typhus  are  convulsions^  which  are  for- 
tunately of  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  patient  generally  suffers  from  wakefidness,  except  during  the  first 
few  days«  When  sleep  is  obtained  it  may  be  unrefreshing  or  broken  and 
disturbed  by  dreams.  In  other  cases  the  opposite  conoition  of  somno- 
lence may  be  present.  Occasionally,  after  having  apparently  slept  for 
houiB,  he  may  deny  haying  been  asleep  at  all.  This  condition,  which 
constitutes  the  coma  vigil  of  Chomel,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
dedcribed  by  Jenner  under  the  same  name,  in  which  the  patient  lies 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  gazing  into  vacuity,  his  mouth  only  partly 
dosed,  his  &oe  pale  and  devoid  of  expression,  and  which  is  invariably 
fatal.  Muscular  tremor  is  more  or  less  present  in  all  cases  of  the  disease, 
and  in  bad  cases  may  be  a  prominent  symptom.  The  disease,  when  this 
symptom  is  marked,  especially  if  there  is  at  the  same  time  low,  mutter- 
ing delirium  and  a  moist  skin,  presents  a  considerable  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  delirium  tremens.  There  is  very  often  intolerance  of  light, 
tinnitus  aurium,  and  loss  or  perversion  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell. 
Deaftiess  is  also  not  uncommon,  and  is  regarded  by  many  authors  as  a 
&voiable  symptom.  In  bad  cases,  in  addition  to  subsultus  tendinum, 
there  are  carphologia,  incontinence  or  retention  of  the  urine,  and  paral- 
jsis  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

Some  discrepancy  is  found  to  exist  in  the  statements  of  different 
authors  in  regard  to  the  temperature  curves  of  tjrphus  fever.  They 
all  agree,  however,  in  assigning  them  certain  characters,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  often  of  great  assistance  in  diagnosis.  One  of  these  is  a 
rapid  rise  of  temperature  immediately  aft^r  the  invasion  of  the  disease. 
Wunderlicli'  asserts  that  he  has  observed  a  temperature  of  104.9®  F.  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  Lebert  has  found  it  as  high  as  106.4® 
F.  on  that  of  the  second.  Such  temperatures,  occurring  so  early  in  the 
di<$ease,  must  l)e  infrequent,  as  Murchison  has  never  met  with  them. 
Usually,  the  temperature  attains  its  maximum  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  The  maximum  is  about  104®  or  105®  F.  Murchison  says  it 
acaroely  ever  reaches  106®,  except  in  children,  in  whom  it  rarely  is  as 
high  as  107®,  but  Lebert  states  that  he  has  known  it  to  be  as  high  as 
107.8®.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  never  exceed  103®,  even  in  fatal 
<3i6e8.  When  the  maximum  is  attamed  early  in  the  disease  there  may 
be  for  several  days,  or  until  defervescence  takes  place,  very  little 
variadoi  in  the  evening  temperatures,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
slightly  less  elevated  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  week.  This  usually 
occurs  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  but  it  may  be  postponed 
until  the  eighteenth,  or  even  until  much  later.  In  some  cases  on  the 
flay  before  the  crisis  a  slight  fall,  and  in  others  a  considerable  fall  with 
a  subsequent  rise  of  temperature,  are -observed.  Defervescence  is  often 
very  rapid,  the  temperature  falling  five  or  six  d^rees  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours.  A  true  lysis  is  rarely  observed.  The  occurrence  of  a 
complication  in  the  course  of  a  disease  will  not  only  cause  a  decided  rise 
of  temperature  and  a  modification  of  the  temperature  curve,  but  may 
also  postpone  defervescence  beyond  the  usual  time.  Not  infrequently 
the  tnermoraeter  indicates  subnormal  morning  temperatures  with  slight 
evening  rises  for  several  days  aftier  the  crisis,  unless  complications  arise, 

*  On  ikt  Temperature  in  Dieeaie,  New  Sydenham  Society's  translation,  London,  1871. 
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when  fever  of  the  hectic  type  may  occur.  A  very  slight  cause  will  also 
often  produce  a  considerable,  although  temporary,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  this  condition.  The  morning  remissions  are  less  decided  than  in 
typhoid  fever,  especially  in  the  first  week.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  exceed 
1^,  but  Lebert  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  same  curve  variations 
from  0.3°  to  1.8°  and  from  0.6°  to  2.1°  often  occur.  Cases  which  termi- 
nate fatally  are  generally  characterized  by  high  fever,  with  absence  of 
the  morning  remissions,  which  may  continue  uninterruptedly  through 
the  second  and  even  the  third  week.  During  the  death-agony  there  is 
frequently  a  rise  of  temperature  of  two  or  more  degrees.  A  very  high 
temperature  in  the  first  week  is  often  the  forerunner  of  severe  cerebral 
Symptoms  in  the  second,  and  a  fall  of  temperature  unaccompanied  by  an 
improvement  in  the  other  symptoms  is  not  always  indicative  of  the 
approach  of  convalescence. 

Anorexia  is  generally  present  in  typhus  fever  from  the  b^inning  of 
the  attack,  and  may  persist  until  its  close.  It  is  not,  however,  usually 
attended  by  the  same  repugnance  for  food  as  in  other  fevers.  Patients 
can  generally  be  persuaded  at  first  to  take  nourishment.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Grerhard  asserts  that  the  negroes  who  fell  under  his  care  in  1832  fre- 
uently  asked  for  solid  food.     Nausea  and  vomiting  are  rare  symptoms ; 

e  latter  may  occur  late  in  the  disease,  and  then,  not  infrequently,  is 
caused  by  irritation  of  the  brain.  Thirst  is  present  in  all  cases.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  tL<:  senses  are  blunted,  water  may  not 
be  asked  for,  although  urgently  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the  system. 
The  bowels  are,  as  a  rule,  constipated  in  this  disease.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are,  however,  more  numerous  than  is  usually  thought.  Wood  * 
says  that  he  has  frequently  seen  diarrhoea  in  typhus  fever  when  it  occurs 
in  recently-arrived  immigrants.  Da  Costa'  mentions  that  it  has  occurred 
in  several  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  his  care,  and  Buchanan^ 
says  that  he  has  observed  it  in  at  least  one-third  of  the  patients  admitted 
into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  recent  years.  When  there  is  no  diar- 
rhoea the  stools  are  of  normal  color  and  consistence.  When  it  exists  they 
are  watery  and  usually  dark  greenish  in  color,  and  never  present  the 
peculiar  ochrey-yellow  appearance  seen  in  typhoid  fever.  They  are  said 
to  be  alkaline  in  reaction.  Tympanites  is  rare  in  typhus  fever.  It  may 
be  present  in  cases  in  which  iJiere  is  diarrhoea,  and  may  then  be  associ- 
ated with  gurgling  in  the  bowels,  but  rarely  attains  the  degree  common 
in  typhoid  fever.  Gurgling  when  present  is,  moreover,  not  confined  to 
the  right  ileo-csecal  region,  but  may  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  the 
abdomen  by  pressure.  There  may  also  be  tenderness  in  the  epigastric 
and  hepatic  regions,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  so  constantly 
observed  in  typhoid  is  generally  wholly  wanting  in  this  fever. 

The  tongue  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  covered  with  a  thin 
whitish  fur  and  is  moist,  and  may  continue  so  throughout  in  mild 
attacks.  Generally,  however,  it  soon  becomes  dryish,  and  in  bad  cases 
absolutely  dry,  and  is  tremulous  when  put  out  of  the  mouth,  while  its 
coating  becomes  thicker  and  brownish,  and  finally  brown,  or  even  black 
and  cracked.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  tongue  .itself  fissured  as  in  typhoid 
fever.  Less  frequently  it  remains  red,  smooth,  and  glazed  throughout 
the  attack.     Occasionally  the  tongue  is  contracted  in  bulk,  and  it  may 
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dieUy  in  oonseqaenoe  of  its  dryness  and  that  of  the  mouth,  be  impossible 
to  protrude  it.  Soides  frequently  collect  about  the  gums  and  lips  in 
severe  cases. 

The  pulse  is  usually  increased  in  frequency  in  typhus  fever,  and  varies 
from  100  to  120,  but  in  many  cases  it  never  rises  above  90,  and  in  very 
severe  cases  it  may  be  as  high  as  150.  This  increase  is  observed  from 
the  beginning,  and  generally  bears  some  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
fever;  but  toward  the  close,  when  the  prostration  is  great,  the  pulse  may 
continue  frequent  even  after  a  fall  id  temperature  has  taken  place,  and  is 
always  more  frequent  when  the  patient  is  sitting  up  than  when  he  is 
lying  down.  Ocoisionally,  however,  a  very  slow  pulse  is  associated  with 
symptoms  of  great  severity.  When  this  association  occurs  the  prognosis 
is  grave.  In  the  young  and  robust  the  pulse  may  be  full  and  bounding, 
but  it  is  more  often  compressible  or  small  and  weak.  It  is  not  so  oft;en 
dicfDtic  as  in  typhoid  fever.  There  is  sometimes,  according  to  Lyons,  a 
sin^lar  want  of  uniformity  in  the  force  and  volume  of  the  arterial  pulse 
in  uilTerent  parts  of  the  system,  and  there  may  be  but  one  pulsation  at 
the  wrist  for  two  of  the  heart.  A  very  sudden  fall  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  without  an  improvement  in  the  other  symptoms  is  not  a  favor- 
able indication,  as  it  may  be  due  to  impaired  innervation  or  to  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  Usually  the  beginning 
of  oonvalescenoe  is  marked  by  a  gradual  fall  of  the  pulse.  Later  it  may 
fall  to  50  or  below  it,  and  continue  slow  for  some  time,  just  as  it  does 
in  typhoid  fever. 

The  heart  shares  in  the  general  enfeeblement  of  the  system.  In  severe 
attacks  the  impulse  soon  becomes  weak  and  diffused,  and  may  be  entirely 
absent  for  some  time  even  in  cases  which  eventually  terminate  in  recov- 
ery. Stokes  long  ago  called  attention  to  an  alteration  in  the  systolic 
sound  of  the  heart  which  he  taught  indicated  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
administration  of  stimulants.  This  sound  is  observed  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease  to  become  shorter  and  less  distinct,  and  finally  inaudible, 
while  the  second  sound  is  unaffected.  This  modification  of  the  heart- 
sounds  is  always  an  accompaniment  of  great  prostration.  Occasionally 
the  first  sound  is  replaced  by  a  functional  murmur. 

The  characteristic  eruption  of  the  disease  is  generally  preceded  by  the 
Ikinter  subcuticular  mottling 'already  alluded  to,  and  usually  appears 
between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days,  but  it  has  been  observed  as  early 
as  the  third  day,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  appearance  is  said  by 
Wood  to  have  been  delayed  until  the  thirteenth.  It  consists  of  minute 
spots  with  ill-defined  margins,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  point  of 
a  pin  to  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  irr^ular  in  shape,  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  skin  at  first  only,  and  occurring  singly  or  in  groups. 
They  are  pinkish  in  color,  and  disappear  readily  under  pressure  when 
fir«t  observed.  They  may  then,  as  Grerhard  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
present  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  rose-colored  spots  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  they  become  brownish,  and 
later,  when  the  attack  is  a  severe  one,  livid  in  color.  In  malignant  or 
even  severe  cases  they  are  frequently  converted  into  true  petechiae.  They 
do  not  appear  in  successive  crops,  but  usually  require  a  couple  of  days 
for  their  niil  development.  Their  duration  is  vanable.  In  mild  attacks 
they  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  tew  days,  but  in  bad  cases  often 
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persist  until  after  oonvalesoenoe,  and  are  recognizable  after  death.  They 
are  oonfined  to  no  part  of  the  body,  but  appear  usually  earliest  and  most 
abundantly  upon  the  folds  of  the  axilla  and  upon  the  abdomen.  Ocoa- 
sionally,  however,  they  are  first  observed  upon  the  wrists,  and  in  some 
cases  are  more  numerous  upon  the  arms  and  legs  than  upon  the  body. 
They  are  rarely  found  upon  the  neck  and  face,  but  in  children  the  latter 
may  be  so  much  covered  by  them  that  the  diseajse  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken for  measles.  They  present  some  resemblance  to  flea-bites,  but  the 
latter  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  the  minute  discoloration 
in  the  centre  left  by  the  puncture  of  the  insect  The  eruption  is  oftenest 
wanting  in  young  subjects.  It  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  most  copi- 
ous in  severe  att^s,  but  cases  have  ended  fatally  in  which  it  was  wholly 
wanting  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  color  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  an 
index  of  the  severity  of  the  attack ;  the  darker  and  more  livid  it  is,  the 
graver  the  prognosis.  In  malignant  cases  or  those  complicated  by  scurvy, 
m  addition  to  the  petechisB  above  referred  to,  purpura  spots  and  vibices 
are  not  infrequently  observed.  Some  authors  assert  that  the  eruption  is 
followed  by  a  slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  but  this  is  denied  by 
others.  Sudamina  occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  much  rarer  than  in 
typhoid  fever.  The  blue  spots  described  by  the  French  under  the  name 
of  tdches  bleu&tres  are  also  sometimes  met  with. 

A  very  disagreable  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  ^bodies  of  typhus-fever 
patients  aft:er  the  first  week.  Although  readily  recognizable  by  those 
who  have  once  perceived  it,  it  is  difiBcult  to  describe.  Gerhard  spoke 
of  it  as  pungent,  ammoniacal,  and  offensive,  especially  in  fat,  plethoric 
individuals,  and  believed  that  those  patients  who  presented  this  symp- 
tom in  the  highest  degree  were  most  likely  to  communicate  the  disease 
to  others.  Murchison  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  typhus 
poison  is  associated  with  this  odoriferous  substance.  Others  have  com- 
pared the  odor  to  the  smell  given  off  by  rotten  straw,  the  urine  of  mice, 
and  various  other  substances.  Wood  says  that  he  has  often  per- 
ceived the  same  odor  in  badly-ventilated  rooms  in  which  a  number  of 
people  have  been  shut  up  together  for  some  time. 

The  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  cases  in  which  the  stupor  is  not  so  great 
as  to  render  the  patients  insensible  to  all  external  impressions  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  be  much  increased.  There  is  also  occasionally  so  much 
tenderness  in  the  epigastric  region  as  to  give  the  impression  at  first  to  the 
attendant  that  there  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

Pulmonary  complications  are  Quite  frequent  in  typhus  fever,  and,  as 
they  ofl^n  come  on  insidiously  ana  give  no  evidence  of  their  presence  by 
cough,  expectoration,  or  even  more  hurried  breathing,  that  is  often  seen 
in  uncomplicated  cases,  it  is  well  to  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  chest 
of  every  patient  with  this  disease.  To  do  this  thoroughly  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  him  sit  up,  which,  where  great  prostration  exists,  is  oft^n 
attended  with  dan^r.  If  he  be  turned  gently  upon  his  side  the  auscul- 
tator  will  usually  have  no  difl&culty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  condition 
of  his  lungs. 

The  respiration  is  usually  much  more  frequent  in  this  disease  than  in 
health.  Even  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  disease  of  the  lunss  it  is 
oft;en  as  high  as  30,  and  in  cases  in  which  there  is  such  a  complication 
it  may  be  60.     Its  frequency  is  generally  proportional  to  the  severity  of 
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the  fever.  On  the  other  hand,  in  grave  cases  in  which  cerebral  symp* 
toms  are  predominant  it  may  be  r^uoed  in  frequency  much  below  the 
Dormal.  When  coma  or  profound  stupor  exists,  it  may  become  jerking 
and  spasmodic,  or  even  smiulate  the  stertorous  respiration  of  apoplexy. 
Bronchitis,  if  not  of  such  constant  occurrence  as  in  typhoid  fever,  is  cer- 
tainly not  rare.  It  usually  occurs  early  in  the  attack,  and  makes  itself 
known  by  the  presence  of  sonorous  and  sibilant  r&les,  which  give  place 
later  to  mucous  rfiles.  Expectoration  is  often  absent  in  these  cases ;  where 
it  exists  the  sputa  are  either  mucous  or  muco-purulent.  In  mild  cases  no 
further  lesion  of  the  lungs  occurs.  When  the  attack  is  more  severe 
hypostatic  congestion  is  very  likely  to  supervene.  This  is  a  condition 
which  is  often  attended  with  danger,  and  which  frequently,  as  has  been 
said  already,  escapes  recognition  unless  the  chest  be  thoroughly  examined, 
when  dullness  on  percussion,  feeble  respiration,  and  subcrepitant  rftles 
may  readily  be  detected.  Occasionally  the  physical  signs  mdicate  the 
existence  of  pneumonia.  This,  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
ease, is  always  of  low  grade,  and  is  attended  by  the  expectoration  of 
mucus  streaked  with  blood. 

The  breath  of  the  typhus-fever  patient  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor, 
not  unlike  that  given  off  from  the  body,  and  is  said  by  Murchison  to  con- 
tain an  increased  amount  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Parkes,^*  the  changes  in  the  urine  are  those  usual  in 
ordinary  pyrexia.  During  the  fever  it  is  generally  diminished  in  quantity, 
dark  in  color,  and  of  hieh  specific  gravity.  It  contains  an  increased 
amount  of  urea  and  of  uric  acid,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  infrequently 
spontaneously  precipitated.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  in  excess.  On  the 
other  hxmd,  the  chlorides  are  diminished  in  amount  or  entirely  absent. 
This  diminution  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  in- 
gested, for  when  they  are  administered  with  the  food  they  are  not  found 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  kidney.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  does 
not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  disease.  The  urine  is  acid  in  reaction  at 
first,  out  its  acidity  soon  diminishes,  and  it  may  become  alkaline  toward 
the  close  of  bad  cases.  It  may  also  contain  albumen,  or  even  blood,  the 
former  being  present  oftenest  in  cases  characterized  by  high  temperature. 
According  to  Da  Costa,  tube-casts  are  more  often  present  than  absent  in 
severe  cases.  Those  seen  by  this  observer  were  either  coated  with  rather 
opaque  epithelial  cells,  many  of  which  were  finely  granular  or  covered 
with  granules,  which,  when  tested  with  reagents,  were  sparingly  soluble 
in  acetic  acid,  and  which  with  very  high  magnifying  powers  did  not 
present  the  round  shape  of  oil,  and  were  probably  the  urinary  salts  col- 
lected in  the  tube-casts.  The  crisis  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  copious 
deposit  of  urates.  During  convalescence  the  urine  is  usually  increased  in 
quantity,  is  pale  and  limpid,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  is  found  to 
contain  the  cnlorides  in  gradually  increasing  quantity. 

Varieties. — Many  of  the  varieties  of  typhus  fever  recognized  by 
authors — as,  for  example,  jail  fever,  ship  fever,  camp  fever,  and  hospital 
fever — really  differ  in  nothing  but  name  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  disease  has  arisen.  Others  are  mere  modifications  of  it,  due 
to  the  predominance  of  one  symptom  or  of  a  certain  set  of  symptoms  or 
to  the  intercurrence  of  a  particular  complication,  and  likewise  do  not 

^  TU  Cbmponiion  of  the  Urme,  etCf  hj  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.  D.,  London,  I860. 
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need  a  full  description  here.  To  this  latter  class  belong  the  inflammatory 
typhus^  the  nervous  or  ataxic  typhus^  the  adynamic  typhus^  and  the 
ataxo-adynamic  typhus  of  Murchison.  The  first  variety  occurs  in 
young  and  robust  subjects,  and,  it  is  also  said,  in  persons  of  the  upper 
class.  It  is  characterized  by  high  fever,  intense  headache,  and  active 
delirium.  In  the  second  variety  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  delir- 
ium, somnolence,  stupor,  and  muscular  tremblings,  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. The  most  marked  feature  of  the  third  variety  is  the  excessive 
prostration,  which  is  shown  in  the  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and 
the  loss  of  muscular  strength  and  of  control  over  the  sphincters.  In 
this  form  the  eruption  is  dark  colored.  Purpura  spots  and  vibices  also  are 
very  apt  to  appear,  and  even  hemorrhages  m>m  the  gums,  nose,  or  other 
parts  to  occur.  In  the  ataxo-adynamic  form  the  symptoms  of  the  ataxic 
and  those  of  the  adynamic  form  are  found  united.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  certain  other  varieties,  arising  from  differences  in  degree. 
These  differences  are  sometimes  owing  to  diversities  in  the  constitution 
and  habits  of  the  patient,  sometimes  to  variations  in  the  character  of  the 
epidemic,  and  are  sometimes  not  readily  explainable.  One  of  these  is  the 
mild  form,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  moderate  fever,  and  in 
which  the  disease  may  run  its  course  in  seven  days.  In  this  form  the 
temperature  may  never  rise  above  102^  F.,  the  eruption  be  absent  or  veiy 
scanty,  and  the  characteristic  stupor  or  dulness  be  wholly  wanting. 
Unless  oompUcations  arise  recovery  mvariablv  takes  place.  A  yn^ng, 
form  of  typhus  fever,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  much  rarer  than  of 
typhoid,  but  it  does  sometimes  occur,  Dr.  Buchanan  having  often  seen 
the  eruption  out  upon  patients  who  have  walked  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital  to  seek  admission.  In  this  form  the  disease,  however,  does  not 
always  run  a  mild  course,  as  alarming  prostration  is  very  apt  to  come  on 
later  in  its  course.  Another  variety,  the  abortive  form,  has  been  described 
by  authors.  In  this  an  individual,  in  due  time  after  exposure  to  the 
contadon,  may  present  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  typhus  fever, 
but  uie  disease,  instead  of  running  its  usual  course,  may  terminate 
abruptly  with  a  critical  discharge  of  some  kind.  This  form  occurs 
during  epidemics,  and  is  analogous  to  the  abortive  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  or  some  other  diseases  wmch  are  occasionally  met  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  severe  form,  the  typhus  siderans  of  authors,  alsa 
sometimes  ^rs/ln  this  vari;^  Ae'Lnperatur*  rises  rapidly!  and 
soon  attains  its  maximum ;  there  are  n*equent  pulse  and  respiration,  severe 
headache,  and  early  deUrium  and  stupor,  rfe  mortolifrr  in  this  form  is 
very  great.  Very  frequently  death  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  often  to 
leave  the  physician  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  those 
cases  in  wnich  exposure  to  the  contagion  cannot  be  positively  traced. 

Complications  and  Sequeke. — ^The  complications  of  typhus  fever 
oftien  exercise  a  decided  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease,  for  they 
not  only  retard  convalescence,  but  are  oft;en  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Their  early  detection,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. They  will  be  found  to  vary  in  different  years,  one  epidemic  being 
characterized  by  complications  which  are  entirelv  wanting  in  the  next. 
Among  the  commonest  of  them  are  several  different  conditions  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Bronchitis,  if  not  quite  so  frequent  as  in  typhoid 
fever,  occurs  in  a  kige  number  of  cases.     It  may  come  on  at  any  stage 
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of  the  disease,  either  immediately  after  the  b^inning  of  the  attack  or  in 
its  oouise,  or  not  until  convalescence.  In  cases  accompanied  by  prostra- 
tion mucus  may  accumulate  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  be  the  cause  of 
the  patient's  death  by  preventing  the  due  aeration  of  the  blood.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  especially  frequent  complication  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  so  acute  an  observer  as  Graves  appears  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  real  relation  to  typhus,  and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable,"  he  says,  "  tnan 
the  fiu^ility  with  which  a  simple  cold,  which  in  England  would  be  per- 
fectly devoid  of  danger,  runs  into  maculated  typhus  in  Ijreland,  and  that, 
too,  under  circumstances  auite  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  contagion ;  in 
truth,  except  when  fever  is  epidemic,  taking  cold  is  its  most  usual  cause." 
A  much  more  serious  complication  than  bronchitis  is  the  form  of  pneu- 
monia already  alluded  to  as  liable  to  occur  in  the  course  of  typhus.  This 
may  often  occur  so  insidiously  that  it  may  be  considerably  advanced 
before  its  presence  is  even  suspected ;  hence  the  necessity  for  examining 
carefully  the  lungs  of  every  patient  with  this  disease  who  comes  under 
our  care.  Grenerally,  however,  it  makes  itself  known  by  giving  rise  to 
rapid  breathing  and  great  lividity  of  the  surface,  but,  as  has  alr^y  been 
said,  both  of  Siese  symptoms  may  exist  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
chest  complication.  This  pneumonia,  if  it  does  not  immediately  prove 
&tal,  may,  by  becoming  chronic,  retard  the  convalescence.  It  occasion- 
ally is  followed  by  gangrene,  and  sometimes  by  phthisis,  which  may  then 
mn  a  very  rapid,  course.  Phthisis  is,  however,  a  much  less  frequent 
sequela  of  typhus  than  of  typhoid  fever.  Pleurisy  may  also  complicate 
typhus  fever,  but  it  is  much  more  rarely  met  with  than  pneumonia. 

Perhaps  next  in  frequency  to  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  are  diseases 
of  the  kidneys.  These  are  very  serious  complications,  whether  they 
antedate  the  fever  or  have  occurred  in  its  course.  Careful  examination 
of  the  urine  will  ^nerally  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  amount  of 
albuminuria  in  bad  cases,  but  this  is  fortunately,  in  the  majority  of  them, 
only  temporary.  The  urine  should,  however,  always  be  re-examined 
before  the  discharge  of  the  patient,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  otherwise  inexplicable  cases  of  chronic  albuminuria  have  originated 
in  an  attack  of  typhus.  The  presence  of  albumen  and  of  casts  in  the 
arine  of  a  patient  apparently  convalescent  from  this  disease  should  there- 
fore make  us  careful  in  our  prognosis  as  to  his  future  health.  The  occur- 
rence of  diarrhoea  may  also  very  seriously  affect  the  patient's  chances  of 
recovery.  Dysentery  has  also  been  observed  in  certain  epidemics  in  Ire- 
land, and  is  not  infrequent  when  the  disease  breaks  out  in  besieged  towns 
or  when  it  occurs  in  sunmier.  In  grave  cases  or  those  complicated  with 
scurvy  the  blood  may  be  so  broken  down  as  to  escape  readily  from  the 
vessels.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  purpura  spots 
beneath  the  skin,  we  may  have  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  htematemesis,  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage,  or  hemorrhage  from  any  other  part.  Erysipelas,  too, 
may  be  a  troublesome  complication,  for  not  only  does  it  exnaust  the 
strength,  but,  when  it  invades  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  it  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  by  producing  oedema  of  the 
glottis.  Degeneration  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  may  also 
take  place.  This  gives  rise  to  a  slow  and  feeble  pulse  and  to  a  disposition 
to  syncope.    Bed-sores  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  typhoid  fever.     They 
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do,  however,  sometimes  oocui,  as  does  also  gangrene  of  the  toes  and  of 
other  parts  not  subjected  to  pressure. 

Less  common  complications  are  jaundice,  peri-  and  endo-carditis,  men- 
ingitis, local  and  general  paralyses,  cancrum  oris,  a  diffuse  cellular 
inflammation  ending  in  purulent  infiltration,  and  inflammatory  swell- 
ings of  the  glands,  or  buboes.  The  salivary  glands — and  especially  the 
parotid  gland — are  very  apt  to  be  afiected  by  this  inflammatory  swelling. 
This  occurs  rapidly,  is  very  tender,  and  in  most  cases  soon  runs  on  to 
suppuration,  although  it  occasionally  in  children  spontaneously  subsides. 
It  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  fever,  or  not  until 
convalescence,  and  sometimes  affects  the  glands  of  both  sides  of  the  face. 
These  buboes  form  a  connecting  link  between  typhus  fever  and  the 
Oriental  plague,  and  Murchison  says  that  the  distinguished  Egyptian 
physician  Clot  Bey,  on  seeing  some  cases  of  the  former  disease  compli- 
cated with  parotid  swellings,  declared  that  in  Egypt  they  would  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  the  latter. 

Many  of  the  above-named  complications  may  occur  also  as  sequelae, 
and  in  addition  to  these  we  may  have  pyaemia,  giving  rise  to  purulent 
collections  in  the  joints  and  phlegmasia  alba  dolens.  The  last  named 
is  not  in  itself  serious.  Its  chief  danger  is  from  the  breaking  down 
of  the  clot  and  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  embolism. 

Menstruation  is  said  not  to  be  uncommon  in  the  early  stages  of  typhus 
fever,  and  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  greatly  increase  the  prostration  or  even 
to  cause  death.  According  to  Murchison,  miscarriage  does  not  inevitably 
occur  when  pregnant  women  are  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  if  it  does 
occur  it  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  either  mother  or  child. 

PoBT-MOBTEM  APPEARANCES. — Emaciation  when  death  has  occurred 
early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  solely  to  the  violence  of  the 
fever,  is  usually  not  well  marked,  but  in  those  cases  which  have  been 
protracted  through  the  intercurrence  of  complications  it  may  sometimes 
reach  an  extreme  d^ree.  Bed-sores,  except  under  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  are  also  rare.  Rigor  mortis  is  generally  not  well  developed, 
and  is  of  short  duration.  In  a  few  cases  it  would  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  well  marked.  The  typhus  maculae  are  persistent  after  death, 
and  so  are  any  purpura  spots  and  vibices  which  may  have  been  present 
during  life,  but  the  subcuticular  mottling  usually  disappears.  The  skin 
of  the  dependent  portions  of  the  body  is  discolored  by  the  settling  of 
blood  in  it,  and  putrefactive  changes  are  apt  to  set  in  rapidly. 

The  only  constant  lesion  observed  is  a  profound  alteration  of  the  blood, 
which  is  darker  in  color  and  abnormally  fluid.  If  clots  are  found  at 
all,  they  are  large,  soft,  and  friable.  The  fibrin  is  diminished  in  amount. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  said  to  be 
slightly  increased  in  number,  but  later  they  are  diminished,  and  under 
the  microscope  are  observed  to  be  crenated  and  not  to  form  themselves 
readily  into  rouleaux.  The  white  corpuscles  are  increased  in  number. 
No  accurate  chemical  examination  of  the  blood  appears  to  have  been 
made.  Many  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  which  have  been  described 
as  characteristics  of  typhus  fever  are  really  tlie  consequence  of  this 
abnormal  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  respiratory  organs  generally  present  evidences  of  disease;  the 
lesions  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
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iDogs,  and  pleurisy  have  all  been  observed  after  death  from  typhus  fever. 
UsuEdly,  the  traces  of  previous  inflammation  of  the  larynx  are  out  slight; 
in  a  few  cases,  however,  ulceration  has  been  found,  but  the  ulcers  are 
stated  to  be  always  minute  and  superficial.  Ulcers  are  also  occasionally 
found  in  the  bronchi,  and  frequently  indicate  by  their  appearance  the  pre- 
existence  of  a  much  higher  grade  of  inflammation.  The  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is,  however,  oftener  merely  reddened  and  softened  and  covered 
with  a  tenacious  frothy  secretion.  True  pneumonih  is  of  infrequent 
oocorrence  as  compared  with  that  of  hypostatic  congestiwn  of  the  lungs, 
bat  it  nevertheless  does  occur,  and  may  be  of  either  the  catarrahal  or 
croupous  variety.  When  pleurisy  exists,  it  is  usually  accompanied, 
according  to  Murchison,  by  purulent  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lebert  says  the  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
oftenest  met  with  is  the  plastia  The  intestines  present  no  constant  lesion. 
Gerhard  says  that  in  fifty  examinations  there  was  but  in  one  case,  and 
that  doubtful  in  diajsnosis,  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  glands  oi  Peyer.  In  a  few  cases  the  Peyer's  patches  have  been 
found  more  prominent  than  usual,  but  not  more  so  than  they  are  in  measles 
and  in  some  other  diseases.  Lebert  alone  of  recent  authors  makes  a  con- 
trary statement.  In  an  epidemic  at  Breslau,  he  says,  the  solitary  glands, 
as  well  as  the  patches  of  Peyer,  were  the  seat  of  small,  isolated,  and  super- 
ficial ulcers,  wnich  were  usually  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ileo-csecal 
valve.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  generally  unaffected,  but  in  the  Breftlau 
epidemic  just  referred  to  they  were  not  infrequently  found  moderately 
swollen.  In  cases  in  which  dysentery  has  occurred  as  a  complication  the 
characteristic  appearances  of  the  disease  will  of  course  be  observed,  as 
well  as  those  of  typhus  fever.  The  spleen  is  generally  softened  and 
slightly  enlarged.  The  enlargement  is  not,  however,  always  predent, 
as  Gerhard  found  it  in  one  only  out  of  every  five  or  six  of  the  cases 
which  he  examined.  Extravasations  of  blood  into  its  structure  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  liver  is  usually  congested,  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
fieqaently  under  the  microscope  presents  the  appearances  of  commencing 
&tty  degeneration.  The  kidneys  oftien  present  unmistakable  signs  of 
renal  disease  in  the  swollen  granular  and  more  or  less  fatty  condition  of 
their  gland-cells  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease.  The  muscles 
are  darker  in  color  than  in  health.  Under  the  microscope  they  are  found 
to  have  undei^one  the  peculiar  granular  or  waxy  d^neration  described 
by  Zenker,  and  which  have  been  fully  referred  to  in  the  article  on  typhoid 
fever.  Extravasations  of  blood  are  occasionally  found  in  them,  which  may 
soften  and  form  pseudo-abscesses. 

Other  post-mortem  appearances  which  are  met  with  less  frequently 
than  those  above  detailea  are  inflammation,  and  even  ulceration,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  of  *the  bladder,  inflammation  of  the  salivary  gland, 
peritonitis,  and  congestion  of  the  pancreas  and  of  the  stomach. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  generally  softened  and  easily  torn. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  invariably  so,  for  in  several 
cases  in  which  it  was  examin^  by  Da  Costa  it  had  undergone  this  change 
in  one  case  only,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  previous  disease 
of  the  heart.  The  alteration  is  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  voluntary  muscles.  An  efiusion  of  serum,  which  may  be  of  a  deep- 
nd  color  from  the  transudation  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  is 
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sometimes  found  in  the  pericardial  sac,  as  are  eochymotic  patches  upon 
the  surface  of  the  heart.  The  endocardium  may  be  stained  from  the 
imbibition  of  blood.  On  the  other  hand^  endo-  and  peri-carditis  are 
excessively  rare. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  typhus 
fever,  there  are  few  or  no  important  changes  found  in  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  after  death.  The  sinuses  are  occasionally  filled  with  dark 
fluid  blood;  and  the  appearances  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  some- 
times present,  In  other  cases  there  may  be  an  increased  amount  of 
serum  beneath  the  arachnoid  and  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  not  more 
than  is  often  seen  after  death  from  other  causes.  Very  rarely  a  slight 
film  of  hemorrhage  has  been  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  aracmioid,  and 
sometimes  also  the  evidences  of  non-infiammatory  softiening  of  the  brain. 
Actual  inflammation  of  the  meninges  has  only  been  detected  in  a  very 
few  cases.  There  may  also  be  congestion  of  the  spinal  membranes, 
increase  of  the  spinal  fluid,  and  softiening  of  the  cord  itself.  The  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  system  appear  to  undergo  a  form  of  granular  degen*- 
eration. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseases  which  most  closely  resemble  typhus  fever 
are  typhoid  fever,  measles,  meningitis,  and  typhoid  pneumonia. 

The  circumstances  under  which  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  occur  are 
diflerent.  Tjrphoid  is  never  generated  by  overcrowding,  and  if  conta- 
gions at  all  is  much  less  so  than  typhus.  Prostration  occurs  much  earlier 
and  is  usually  much  more  marked  in  the  latter.  The  eruption  in  the 
former  does  not  appear  until  the  eighth  day,  and  comes  out  in  successive 
crops,  and  usually  disappears  under  pressure  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  there- 
fore may  be  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  latter.  The  duration 
of  tjrphus  is  from  ten  to  twenty  days ;  that  of  typhoid  is  rarely  less  than 
twenty-one.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  nature  unless  some 
light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  existence  of  other  and  more  characteristic 
cases  in  the  same  house  or  neighborhood.  I  have  recently  had  under  my 
care  a  case  which  eventually  proved  to  be  typhoid  fever,  but  which  I  and 
many  others  who  saw  it  at  first  believed  to  be  typhus  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  an  abundant  eruption,  which  did  not  disappear  under 
pressure,  and  was  finally  converted  into  petechisB. 

The  eruption  of  typhus  is  sometimes  found  upon  the  face,  especially  in 
children,  and  then  presents  a  considerable  similarity  to  that  of  measles, 
which,  however,  usually  appears  a  little  earlier.  There  is,  moreover, 
rarely  the  same  amount  of  prostration  or  stupor  in  the  latter  disease, 
which  is  also  attended  by  coryza  and  more  bronchial  catarrh  than  is 
often  present  in  the  former.  The  eruptions  in  the  two  diseases  difler. 
In  measles  it  is  crescentic  in  shape,  and  is  more  elevated  than  in  typhus. 
It  is  also  brighter  in  color,  disappears  under  pressure,  except  in  malig- 
nant cases,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  is  followed  by  free  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  which  is  not  often  observed  in  typhus.  The  temperature  may  be 
high  in  the  former,  but  it  usually  falls  upon  the  sixth  day. 

In  meningitis  the  headache  is  much  more  severe,  and  does  not  disap- 
pear upon  the  occurrence  of  delirium.  It  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause 
the  patient  to  cry  out.  The  senses  are  painfiilly  acute.  There  are  intol- 
erance of  light  and  sound,  and  some  hypersensitiveness  of  the  sui&oe, 
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Btrabiamnfl^  inequality  of  the  pupils  or  some  other  local  paralysis^  and 
retraction  of  the  head.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  more  common  than  in 
typhus,  while  the  utter  prostration  of  the  latter  disease  is  wholly  want- 
bg,  and  BO  is  of  cootse  the  ohaiacterietic  eruptioD.  The  tfiche  menin- 
gitique  is  wanting  in  the  latter^  but  too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  either  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  sign.  The  diagnosis 
18  only  likely  to  be  difficult  in  those  cases  of  typhus  m  which  the  delir- 
ium is  active.  In  that  form  of  typhus  in  whidi  the  symptoms  simulate 
those  of  delirium  tremens  some  difficulty  may  also  be  experienced  in 
making  a  diagnosis,  especially  if  the  patient  be  a  drunkard.  In  delirium 
tremens  it  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  little  or  no  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  that  the  skin  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  the  tongue 
moist,  and  the  characteristic  eruption  absent.  "Ij^phoid  pneumonia  can 
be  distinguished  from  pneumonia  complicating  typhus  fever  by  the 
presence  of  the  eruption  in  the  latter. 

Other  diseases  which  have  occasionally  been  mistaken  for  typhus  fever 
are  remittent  fever,  Bright^s  disease,  giving  rise  to  ursemia  and  purpura. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  even  tne  severest  forms  of  malarial  fever 
should  ever  present  such  a  resemblance  to  typhus  fever  as  to  make  the 
differential  diagnosis  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  but  it  would  appear  fix)m 
the  history  of  the  latter  disease  given  by  Murchison  that  such  a  mistake 
has  occurred  in  some  of  the  Spanish  American  countries.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  much  less  marked  than  in  remit- 
tent fever,  and  the  remissions  of  temperature  are  much  less  decided. 
Urssmia  may  at  times  present  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  condi- 
tion often  seen  in  typhus  fever  afler  the  supervention  of  coma  or  stupor, 
but  the  history  of  the  case,  the  absence  of  fever  and  of  eruption  in  the 
former,  will  generally  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  two  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Bright^s  disease  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever.  Purpura  may  generally  be  recog- 
nized by  the  absence  of  fever  and  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages  from 
the  nose,  gums,  and  bowels. 

Prognosis. — ^The  age,  habits  of  life,  and  previous  condition  of  health, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  must  all  be  fally 
considered  before  making  a  prognosis  in  any  special  case.  The  disease 
Qsoally  runs  a  much  milder  course  in  children  and  young  people  than  in 
adults  past  thirty  years  of  age.  After  this  age  the  mortality  progres- 
sively increases,  and  in  advanced  life  it  becomes  very  high,  being  often 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  or  over.  Sex  does  not  of  itself  exercise  much 
influence  upon  the  course  of  typhus  fever,  for,  although  a  few  more  men 
than  women  die  of  it,  this  appears  to  be  attributable  to  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  drinking  among  the  former.  Previous  intemperance  acts  unfa- 
vorably by  producing  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  thus 
rendering  the  patient  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  disease. 
Drunkards  have  therefore  always  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the 
iatal  cases.  The  mortality  among  patients  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  take  typhus  fever  as  they  are  convalescing  from  other  diseases  is 
usually  also  very  great  This  has  ofl;en  been  observed  in  general  hospi- 
tals in  which  cases  of  fever  as  well  as  those  of  other  forms  of  disease 
are  admitted.  Fat,  lymphatic,  or  muscular  people  more  frequently  die  of 
it  than  those  of  a  different  conformation.     Gerhard  found  it  especially 
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fatal  among  n^roes  in  the  epidemic  of  1836^  and  Buchanan  seems  to 
have  had  a  similar  experience  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital.  It  is  a 
fact  noticed  by  English  writers  that  people  of  the  better  class,  although 
seldom  attacked  by  typhus,  often  suffer  severely  from  it.  The  moi'tality 
is  always  high  among  those  patients  who  previously  to  contracting  the 
disease  have  been  for  some  time  deprived  of  sufficient  food,  or  have  been 
overworked,  or  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  mental  anxiety,  worry,  or 
any  other  depressing  emotion.  It  is  high  also  among  those  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  have  exhausted  their  strength  in  the  vain  effort 
to  resist  the  disposition  to  go  to  bed.  The  chances  of  recovery  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  much  improved  by  the  removal  of  patients  from 
crowded,  ill-ventilated  houses  to  the  wards  of  a  spacious,  airy  hos- 
pital. 

Unfavorable  symptoms  are  a  proAise  dark-colored  eruption  associated 
with  purpura  spots  and  vibices,  general  lividity  of  the  surface,  great 
injection  of  the  pupils,  and  a  dusky  hue  of  the  countenance ;  extreme 
prostration ;  an  excessively  frequent  and  feeble  pulse,  especially  if  it  is 
at  the  same  time  irregular  or  intermittent ;  absence  of  the  cardiac  impulse 
and  of  the  systolic  sound :  hurried  and  spasmodic  or  abnormally  slow 
respiiation ;  great  dryness  ^nd  retr»ctioo  o/the  tongiie ;  excessive  promi- 
nence  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  delirium,  whether  active 
or  muttering ;  uneaual  or  pin-hole  contraction  of  the  pupiU ;  strabismus 
or  other  local  paralysis ;  sleeplessness ;  muscular  tremblings ;  subsultus 
tendinttm;  carphology;  protracted  hiccough,  retention  of  the  urine; 
relaxation  of  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  coma  and  espe- 
daUy  coma  vigil,  and  convulsions;  continued  high  temperature,  risfng 
inst^d  of  falling  after  the  tenth  day,  especially  if  it  is  associated  with 
coldness  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  breath;  a  profuse  perspiration 
without  a  general  improvement  in  the  symptoms;  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  urine,  or  the  presence  in  it  of  albumen,  blood,  or  casts ; 
vomiting ;  and  diarrhoea.  Hope,  however,  should  never  be  abandoned 
even  in  the  most  unfavorable  cases,  as  recovery  has  sometimes  occurred 
when  the  patient  seemed  almost  in  articulo  mortis.  Convulsions  are  said 
to  be  invariably  followed  by  death,  and  Graves  r^arded  the  presence  of 
the  pin-hole  contraction  of  the  pupils  as  of  very  grave  import. 

Favorable  symptoms  are — ^reduction  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  a 
&11  of  temperatui^,  a  diminution  of  the  stupor  o7a  iJumption  of  con- 
sdousness,  and  a  return  of  appetite  and  of  moisture  to  the  tongue. 
When  the  patient  begins  to  improve  he  will  oft;en  without  assistance  turn 
upon  his  side  after  having  lain  for  a  long  time  upon  his  back,  and  this 
change  of  position  is  sometimes  the  first  indication  of  the  approach  of 
coDvalescence. 

The  mortality  varies  of  course  in  different  epidemics.  The  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  own  care  bemg  too  few  in  number  to  draw  deduc 
tions  from  on  this  point,  I  must  rely  upon  the  experience  of  those  whose 
field  of  observation  has  been  more  extended  than  my  own.  According 
to  Murchison,  out  of  18,268  cases  of  typhus  fever  admitted  into  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  during  twenty-three  years,  3457  proved  fatal, 
making  a  mortality  of  18.92  per  cent.,  or  1  in  5.28.  Deducting  686 
cases  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours,  the  mortality  falls  to  15.76  ^t  cent., 
or  1  in  6.34.     Included  among  the  fatal  cases  is  a  large  number  in  which 
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the  disease  had  run  its  course  to  a  favorable  termination,  and  in  which 
death  was  really  due  to  sequelse,  such  as  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  etc 
Moreover,  the  death-rate  in  the  hospital  is  greater  than  in  the  commu- 
nity, because  children,  who  rarely  die  of  typhus  fever,  are  seldom  brought 
to  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  receives  a  large  number  of  the  infirm 
ind  aged  inmates  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses.  Making  allowance 
for  these  sources  of  Mlacy,  Murchison  believes  that  the  actual  mortality 
of  typhus  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  In  Gerhard's  cases  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  amongst  the  black  was  much  greater  than  amongst  the 
white  men ;  thus,  of  the  whites  1  died  in  4f ,  of  the  blacks  1  in 
2^.  Amongst  the  women  the  reverse  was  true ;  thus,  1  white  woman 
died  in  4f ,  but  only  1  colored  woman  in  6^,  nearly.  Da  Costa  lost  6 
oat  of  39  cases.  In  one  of  the  &tal  cases  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful ; 
in  another  there  was  a  great  deal  of  previous  disease ;  in  two  others  death 
was  due  to  complications — so  that  there  were  but  two  in  which  the  fatal 
result  oould  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  disease  itself. 

Treatment. — ^Typhus  fever  is  an  eminently  preventible  disease.  It 
b  therefore  proper  that  the  descriptioo  of  its  curative  treatment  should  be 
preceded  by  a  few  words  in  r^rd  to  its  prophylaxis. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  or  not  typhus  fever  ever  occurs 
de  novo,  and  although  the  recent  discovery  by  Klebs  and  others  of  bacil- 
lus peculiar  to  typhoid  fever  (the  bacillus  typhosus),  and  of  special 
faocilli  in  other  analogous  diseases,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  typhus 
fever  has  also  its  own  bacillus,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to  arise 
except  as  the  result  of  infection,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  often  pre- 
vailed in  localities  into  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  its 
importation.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  those 
conditions  which  are  asserted  by  some  authors  to  &vor  its  spontaneous 
eeneration,  especially  as  these  same  conditions  are  certainly  known  to 
livor  its  propagation.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  this  at  any  great 
length,  as  they  nave  all  been  fiilly  described  in  discussing  the  etiology  of 
the  disease.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  overcrowding  of  human 
beings,  especially  when  combined  with  deficient  ventilation,  destitution, 
and  want  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hygiene 
is  now  so  universally  difiused  that  this  combination  of  conditions  never 
oocors  at  the  present  time  to  anything  like  the  degree  it  often  existed  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  consequently  epidemics  of  this  disease  are 
not  only  less  frequent,  but  are  also  much  milder  in  character,  than  for- 
merly. Much  work,  however,  still  remains  for  sanitarians  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  which  even  in  this  country  are  too 
often  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated. 

The  extension  of  the  disease  in  a  community  will  almost  always  be 
prevented  by  the  prompt  isolation  of  the  first  few  cases.  This  can  often 
be  thoroughly  done,  if  the  patient  is  in  easy  circumstances,  by  placing 
him  in  an  upper  room,  which  should  be  stripped  of  its  carpets,  curtains, 
tod  other  unnecessary  furniture;  by  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  him  and  his  attendants  and  the  rest  of  the  household;  and 
hj  the  ft'ee  use  of  disinfectants.  The  room  should  be  airy,  and  to 
eosore  good  ventilation  a  window  shoidd  be  left  partly  open.  This 
xoay  be  done  during  the  febrile  stage,  even  in  winter,  without  the  risk 
of  any  injury  to  the  patient     Among  the  poorer  classes,  however,  isola- 
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tion  can  rarely  be  effeotually  carried  out,  and  it  is  therefore  much  better 
to  remove  the  patient  to  a  hospital.  Upon  the  admission  of  such  a  patient 
to  an  institution  of  this  character  his  clothes  should  be  at  once  disinfected. 
This  may  be  done  by  washing  the  underclothing  in  a  disinfecting  fluid, 
and  then  exposing  them  to  a  free  current  of  air,  and  by  subjecting  the 
outer  clothing  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  an  oven  or  to  the  fumes  of 
•  burning  sulphur.  Murchison  believes  that  a  neglect  of  this  precaution 
has  often  been  the  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  other  inmates 
of  the  hospital,  especially  when  the  patient  resumes  durin?  his  convales- 
cenoe  the  ^e  clothin/he  wore  u^n  admission.  If  the  hospital  is  a 
general  one,  he  should  l)e  placed,  whenever  practicable,  in  a  well-venti- 
fated  ward  by  himself  or  with  other  patients  suffering  from  the  same 
disease.  As  this  is  not  always  nossible,  the  number  of  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  ward  should  be  reduced  and  their  beds  placed  as  &r  away 
as  possible  from  his.  As  the  infectiousness  of  typhus  fever  is  veiy  much 
lessened  by  free  ventilation,  this  precaution  is  often  alone  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  extension  to  them.  It  is  also  well,  however,  to  supplement  it 
by  the  use  of  disinfectants.  The  diffusion  of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ward  by  means  of  the  steam  atomizer  has  not 
only  rendered  the  odor  emanating  from  the  patient  less  perceptible,  but 
has  also  appeared  to  diminish  decidedly  the  risk  of  infection.  As  a  still 
further  precaution  the  patient  may  be  sponged  with  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  some  other  disinfectant.  His  nurses  should  be  selected, 
whenever  practicable,  from  among  those  who  have  had  the  disease  them- 
selves. Tney  should  never  sleep  in  the  sick  room,  lounge  about  the 
patient's  bed,  or  inhale  his  breath.  They  should  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  time  every  day  for  rest  and  recreation  in  the  fresh  air,  and 
should  have  a  full  supply  of  nourishing  food.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
should  be  warned  against  the  danger  oi  over-stimulation,  which  is  often 
resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  the  disease,  and  should  be  relieved 
as  far  as  possible  from  attendance  upon  other  patients.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  J^that  the  nursing  of  a  ca^  of  typh^  fever  should  never  be 
undertaken  by  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  patient,  except  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Not  only  do  the  anxiety  and  distress  they  naturally  feel 
unnerve  them  and  render  them  unfit  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
phpician,  but  they  can  rarely  execute  the  many  offices  required  in  the 
sick  room  with  half  the  skill  of  a  trained  nurse  or  with  so  little  annoy- 
ance to  the  patient. 

Before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  ward  he  should  have  a  warm 
bath.  If  the  disease  has  occurred  in  a  private  house,  tlie  room  which  he 
has  occupied  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  This  is  best  done  by 
replastering,  repapering,  and  repainting  it.  In  many  cases,  however,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  fumigate  it  with  burning  sulphur,  and  then  to  air  it 
for  several  days.  The  bed  and  bedding  should  also  be  disinfected,  and, 
where  this  cannot  be  thoroughly  done,  the  latter  had  better  be  destroyed* 

Of  primaiy  importance  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever  is  the  regjila- 
tion  of  the  diet.  Although  there  are  no  ulcers  in  the  bowels  in  this  as 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  although,  consequently,  there  is  not  the  same 
imperative  necessity  in  this  as  in  the  latter  disease  to  restrict  the  patient 
to  Kquid  articles  of  food,  experience  has  shown  that  such  articles  aw 
much   more  readily  digested   and   assimilated  than   solids.      The  diet 
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should  consist^  therefore,  of  milk,  beef-tea,  and  chicken  or  mutton  broth. 
Of  all  of  these,  milk  is  inoomparably  the  best,  and  it  should  form,  unless 
the  patient  maiiifest  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  its  use,  a  large  part 
of  the  nourishment  in  every  case.  Farinaceous  articles  of  food  are  gen- 
erallj  not  well  borne  in  this  fever,  because  the  diminution  in  the  secretion 
of  the  salivary  glands  which  almost  always  exists  prevents  their  proper 
digestion.  Afler  the  third  or  fourth  day  nourishment  should  be  given  in 
small  quantities  at  short  intervals,  as  every  two  hours,  every  hour,  or 
even  every  half  hour  when  the  prostration  is  extreme.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  physician  to  give  an  adult  at  least  two  quarts  of  milk  or  their 
equivalent  daily. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  a  delirious  patient  under  some  restraint 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  his  bed  or  doing  some  other  act  of  violence. 
Frequently  a  judicious  nurse  will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  without  the 
use  of  an  undue  amount  of  force,  but  at  other  times  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  mechanical  means  of  restraint.  Usually,  all  that  is 
neoessary  is  to  pass  a  folded  sheet  across  the  patient's  chest,  the  ends  of 
which  are  fastened  to  the  sides  of  his  bed. 

It  is  now  a  universally  accepted  axiom  among  physicians  that  typhus 
fever  is  a  self-limited  disease,  and  that  any  attempts  to  cut  it  short  is 
worse  than  useless.     Not  only  do  remedies  which  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  often  produce  alarming  prostration,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have  in  some  cases  been  the  cause  of  a  fatal  termination,  which 
under  another  plan  of  treatment  would  have  been  averted.     During  the 
last  century  it  was  not  uncommon  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed  largely,  in  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  but  even  then  there  were  physi- 
cians— as,  for  instance,  CyConnell,  Rogers,*  Pringle,*  and  Rutty ' — who 
raised  a  warning  voice  against  the  practice.     Sir  John  Pringle  goes  so 
&r  as  to  say  that  "  many  have  recovered  without  bleeding,  but  few  who 
have  lost  much  blood."     A  very  similar  opinion  was  also  expressed  by 
Baron  Larrey  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.     Indeed,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  same  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  employment  of 
venesection  in  the  treatment  of  acute  affections  when  these  authors  wrote 
as  prevailed  in  England  and  this  country  until  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  that  the  disastrous  results  which   occasionally  follow  the 
abstraction  of  large  amounts  of  blood  from  patients  affected  with  fevers 
and  inflammations  were  as  fully  recognized  then  as  now  by  many  physi- 
cians.    This  would  seem  effectually  to  dispose  of  the  change-of-type-in- 
disease  theory  which  was  generally  accepted  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury as  sufficient  to  explain  the  fact  which  could  no  longer  be  overlooked 
that  this  class  of  patients  did  much  better  under  a  supporting  than  a 
depleting  plan  of  treatment.     Purgatives  were  also  at  one  time  freely 
given  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  disease,  but  the  results  obtained 
nom  their  use  were  scarcely  less  unfavorable,  and  they  are  now  never 
employed  with  this  view.     The  use  of  quinia  in  large  doses  has  also 
been  advocated  for  the  same  purpose,  but  experience,  while  it  has  shown 
that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy,  has  demonstrated  also  that  it  does  not  possess 

*  An  Bnay  on  Epidemic  DiMoses^  p.  60,  by  Joseph  Rogers,  M.  D.,  DubUn,  1734. 

*  A  C^onologicai  Eliriory  ofthe  Weather  and  Seasoivt,  and  the  Prevailing  Diseases,  in  DiUh 
A»  dving  the  ^paoe  of  Forty  Xean,  by  John  Rutty,  M.  D.,  London,  1770. 
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this  power.  Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  oold-water  treat- 
ment of  typhus  fever.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  ever  shortened 
the  duration  of  the  disease. 

If  the  physician  is  called  to  a  case  of  typhus  fever  during  the  chill, 
before  reaction  has  taken  plaoe^  he  will  of  course  have  recourse  to  difiusi- 
ble  stimulants  and  external  warmth  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  this 
process.  More  frequently  he  is  not  sent  for  until  after  the  cliill  has  been 
succeeded  by  fever.  His  treatment  will  then,  of  oourae,  vary  with  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  If  his  stomach  is  loaded  with  food,  an  emetic 
should  be  administered  to  him.  If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  a  mild  cathar- 
tic will  often  be  of  service,  but  after  the  bowels  have  been  once  weU  moved 
it  is  generally  unnecessary  to  disturb  them  further.  During  the  first  day 
or  two,  while  the  fever  is  still  moderate  in  degree,  and  during  the  uncer- 
tainty which  then  usually  exists  as  to  the  diagnosis,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
Srescribe  the  neutral  mixture  or  the  spirit  of  Mindererus  in  tablespoonful 
OSes  every  two  or  three  hours.  Upon  the  third  day  more  active  reme- 
dies will  generally  be  required  to  reduce  the  temperature.  This  is  best 
done  by  the  cold-water  treatment  in  some  form  or  other,  or  by  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  antipjnretic  doses  of  quinia.  The  manner  in  which 
the  cold  water  is  to  be  used  and  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable  must 
be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician.  In  the 
form  of  the  cold  afiusion  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  although  Currie  * 
obtained  most  excellent  results  with  it.  It  is  calculated,  however,  to 
alarm  a  timid  patient,  and  it  is  probably  owing  largely  to  this  fact  that 
it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  cold  bath,  pacKins  in  a  cold  wet  sheet, 
and  sponging  with  cold  water  are  the  more  usual  means  of  employing 
cold  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever  at  the  present  day.  The  cold  bath 
is  much  used  in  Germany  in  the  treatment  of  different  forms  of  fever, 
and  even  of  inflammation.  It  is  also  resorted  to  in  this  country,  but  it 
has  never  attained  the  same  popularity  here  as  abroad.  The  best  way  of 
using  it  is  as  follows :  The  patient  as  soon  as  his  temperature  rises  above 
103°  F.  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  having  a  temperature  between  80® 
and  90°,  and  which,  whenever  practicable,  should  be  brought  to  his  bed- 
side, as  when  he  has  to  be  carried  to  the  bathroom  he  is  sometimes  not 
only  alarmed  and  rendered  very  nervous  by  the  operation,  but  may 
exhaust  himself  in  his  struggles  to  &ee  himself  from  his  attendants. 
After  his  immersion  cold  water  should  be  gradually  added  until  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  is  between  60°  and  70°  F.  The  length  of  time 
he  snould  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  will  of  course  depend  upon 
circumstances.  If  shivering  is  produced  by  it,  he  should  be  at  once 
removed  from  it  and  thoroughly  dried  and  put  back  to  bed.  If  no  such 
symptoms  are  observed,  he  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  longer.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  half  hour  is  as  long  as  will  be  necessary  or  safe  for  him  to 
continue  immersed  at  any  one  time.  His  temperature  will  usually  continue 
to  fall  for  some  time  aft^r  his  removal  from  the  bath,  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  it  will  be  found  to  have  risen  again  to  103°  or  over,  when  he 
should  have  another  bath.  In  this  way  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
baths  from  eight  to  twelve  times  a  day.  Some  authors  recommend  that  the 
patient  should  be  placed  at  once  in  a  bath  having  a  temperature  of  60°  F., 

^  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  WnUTy  Cold  and  TFarm,  as  a  Remedy  in  F^mr  and 
Febrile  Diseasetf  by  James  Currie,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  London,  1805. 
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hdt  this  method  of  applying  cold  possesses  no  advantage  over  that  above 
described,  and  is,  like  the  cold  afinsion,  very  apt  to  excite  alarm  in  the 
patient  The  cold  bath  is  not,  however,  well  borne  by  all  persons,  and 
alarming  symptoms,  and  even  fatal  collapse,  have  followed  its  use  in  the 
old  and  feeble.  It  is  also  contraindicated  when  the  skin  is  covered  with 
a  profuse  sweat  or  when  the  disease  is  complicated  by  an  internal  inflam- 
mation. When  the  means  of  giving  a  cold  bath  are  not  at  hand,  the 
cold  pock  will  often  be  found  a  very  efficient  substitute  for  it.  Sponging 
with  cold  water,  although  not  so  emcacious  in  reducing  the  temperature, 
has  advantages  over  either  of  these  methods  of  applying  cold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  most  patients  and  less  calculated  to  excite 
alarm  in  those  who  are  timid.  Again,  it  may  be  more  frequently 
repeated,  and  may  be  used  in  cases  m  which  the  cold  bath  is  contrar 
indicated.  Occasionally  alcohol  or  vinegar  may  be  added  with  advantage 
to  the  water,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  refrigerant  effects. 

When  quinia  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  temperature  in 
the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  it  must  be  used  in  large  doses,  as  much  as 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  being  required  for  this  purpose.  When  given  in  these  Quantities 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  producing  deafness  and  occasionally  oi  increas- 
ing the  headache.  I  have  therefore  contented  myself  in  the  cases  which 
have  Mien  under  my  OMm  care  with  giving  it  in  more  moderate  quanti- 
ties, in  combination  with  one  of  the  mineral  acids,  as,  for  instance,  a  couple 
of  grains  of  quinia  in  solution  with  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  repeated  from  four  to  six  times  a  day.  The  mineral  acids 
were  originally  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever  in  the 
belief  that  they  neutralized  the  poison  which  caused  the  fever,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  be  ammonia  or  some  of  its  compounds.  Although  this 
theory  is  now  no  longer  entertained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tendency  in  this  disease  to  the  accumulation  of  ammonia  in  the  blood 
is  prevented  by  their  administration.  Digitalis,  aconite,  or  veratrum 
vinde  may  also  be  given  in  appropriate  doses  if  with  a  high  temperature 
there  coexists  great  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  first-named  remedy  is 
especially  indicated  if  there  is  at  the  same  time  diminution  of  the  secre- 
tion of  urine. 

As  the  disease  progresses  other  symptoms  present  themselves  for  treat- 
ment. One  of  the  most  urgent  of  these  is  the  prostration.  This  not 
only  appears  early,  but  is  often  extreme,  and  if  not  met  by  appropriate 
remedies  will  often  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  the  patient. 
As  soon  as  it  makes  itself  manifest  stimulants  must  be  prescribed. 
These  are,  however,  not  to  be  resorted  to  simply  because  the  patient 
has  typhus  fever.  Many  cases  do  perfectly  well  without  them.  In  the 
young  and  robiLst  it  is  often  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  them. 
On  tbe  other  liand,  in  the  old,  the  feeble,  and  the  intemperate  they 
should  be  employed  early.  The  rule  laid  down  by  Stokes,  that  they 
should  be  administered  as  soon  as  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  becomes 
indistinct  and  inaudible,  may  be  adopted  for  our  guidance  in  this  respect. 
At  first  they  should  be  given  tentatively.  If  the  delirium,  headache,  and 
other  nervous  symptoms  are  increased  after  their  administration,  it  is  best 
to  withhold  them.  They  should  be  continued,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
under  their  use  the  delirium  ceases  or  grows  milder,  the  other  nervous 
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symptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  &lls  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  The 
amount  required  to  prevent  ratal  prostration  will  of  course  vary  in  each 
case.  I  have  rarely  myself  found  it  necessary  to  prescribe  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  whiskV  or  brandy  evST^  hou^,  and  fiequently  a 
very  much  smaller  quantity  has  been  found  sufficient.  Cases  are,  how- 
ever, reported  in  which  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  ounces  daily  have 
been  given  with  asserted  advantage. 

Another  symptom  which  often  demands  prompt  relief  is  the  headache. 
When  not  severe,  it  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head,  either  in  the  form  of  the  ice-cap  or  by  means  of  cloths  frequently 
wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  by  the  administration  of  moderate  doses 
of  potassium  bromide ;  but  when  intense  it  requires  more  active  treat* 
ment  for  its  removal,  such  as  the  application  of  cups  to  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  (^neral  bleeding  will  accomplish  the 
same  result,  but  the  good  which  is  done  by  it  is  often  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  prostration  it  induces.  Sleeplessness  is  also  sometimes 
the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  distress  to  the  patient.  When  it  occurs 
early  in  the  disease  and  is  caused  by  the  headache,  it  will  generally  sub- 
side under  the  use  of  the  remedies  which  are  employed  for  the  relief  of 
the  latter  symptom  ;  but  when  it  comes  on  at  a  later  period,  it  will  often 
require  special  treatment.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  opium  under  these  circumstances,  but  Murchison,  Gerhard,  and 
others  assert  that  it  may  be  given  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
positive  advantage  to  the  patient.  Graves  was  in  the  habit  of  combining 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
sleeplessness  is  associated  with  active  delirium.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
the  delirium  is  of  a  low  muttering  character,  it  should  be  given  with  a 
difiusible  stimulant. 

In  this  condition  I  have  often  found  a  pill  containing  a  small  quantity 
each  of  opium  and  camphor,  frequently  repeated,  to  answer  an  admirabfe 
purpose,  not  only  in  procuring  for  the  patient  the  needed  repose,  but  also 
m  diminishing  the  restlessness,  jactitation,  and  subsultus  tendinum. 
Opium  should,  however,  not  be  used  at  all  or  used  very  carefully  in  cases 
in  which  there  is  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The 
existence  of  the  pin-hole  pupil  is  also  a  contraindication  to  its  employ- 
ment. In  young  and  robust  patients,  if  the  insommia  is  attended  by 
active  delirium,  chloral  in  twenty-grain  doses,  repeated  if  necessary,  may 
often  be  given  with  advantage,  but  it  should  never  be  prescribed  in  oases 
in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble.  Other  remedies  which  have 
been  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  this  condition  are  belladonna, 
hyoscyamus,  musk,  chloroform,  and  cannabis  indica.  Potassium  bromide 
appears  to  have  no  power  to  relieve  it.  No  special  modification  of  the 
above  treatment  is  ne^ed  when  delirium  occurs  independently  of  sleep- 
lessness and  headache.  When  the  stupor  is  profound,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  f  ouse  the  patient  by  the  use  of  counter-irritants  to  the  shaven 
scalp  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Murchison  speaks  well  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  strong  coffee  under  these  circumstances.  If  there  is  at  the 
same  time  suppression  or  diminution  of  urine,  diuretics  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  kidneys  to  increased  secretioa. 
Retention  of  the  urine  is  not  an  infreauent  occurrence  in  this  condition, 
and  the  physician  ought  never,  therefore,  to  accept  the  assertions  of  the 
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nurse  or  Mends  of  the  patient  that  the  latter  has  passed  water,  but  should 
satisfy  hunself  by  an  examination  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
bladder  at  every  visit.  He  will  often  find  that  the  apparent  passage  of 
arine  is  nothing  more  than  the  dribbling  due  to  an  over-distension  oi  this 
otgan.  N^lect  of  this  precaution  has  occasionally  been  the  cause  of 
much  subsequent  distress  to  the  patient^  as  cystitis  is  sometimes  set  up  as 
a  consequence  of  it.  In  oue  case  which  came  under  my  observation, 
and  in  which  this  precaution  had  been  neglected,  the  patient  suffered  from 
incontinence  of  urme  for  some  time  after  his  recovery  from  the  fever. 
Thirst  is  a  sjnnptom  which  is  always  present  and  complained  of  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fever,  and  usually  bears  some  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  this  process.  Weak  tea,  an  inmsion  of  cascarilh-bark,  and  camphor- 
water  have  all  been  recommended  by  different  authors  for  its  relief,  but 
it  is  probable  that  no  one  of  them  possesses  any  superiority  over  water. 
If  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  water  is  not  retainea,  small  pieces  of  ice 
should  be  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  patient's  mouth.  Later,  when  the 
stage  of  stupor  supervenes,  it  is  very  important  to  see  that  the  patient 
obtains  a  full  supply  of  water.  In  this  condition  he  will  not  call  for  it, 
although  it  is  even  more  ui^ntly  required  than  before. 

Vomiting  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  typhus  fever.  If  it 
is  observed  at  the  very  beginning  of  an  attack,  an  emetic  will  oft;en  arrest 
it,  but  when  it  supervenes  at  a  later  period,  it  is  ^nerally  of  cerebral 
origin,  and  will  usually  subside  under  the  use  of  the  remedies  already 
referred  to  which  are  prescribed  for  the  relief  of  the  nervous  symptoms. 
In  addition  to  these,  s&apisms  may  be  appU«i  to  the  epigartrium,  and 
diampagne,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  permit  it,  should 
be  given  in  the  place  of  whiskey  or  brandy.  When  everything  is  rejected 
by  the  stomach,  recourse  must  be  had  to  nutritious  enemata.  Constipa- 
tion is  to  be  overcome  by  gentle  purgatives,  as  the  use  of  powerful  cathar- 
ticB  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  troublesome  diarrhoea.  If  this  should 
come  on,  it  is  best  treated  by  small  doses  of  opium  in  combination  with 
a  mineral  or  vegetable  astringent  When  these  fail,  it  may  sometimes  be 
relieved  by  a  prescription  oontaininc:  sulphuric  acid  and  morphia,  and  at 
otheiB  bvene^ta  o/^from  twenty  to  thfrty  dropa  of  laudaniL  bi  warm 
water.  When  glandular  swelling  occurs  in  the  parotid  region  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  promote  resolution  by 
painting  them  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Blisters  have  also  been  recom- 
mended for  the  same  purpose,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully,  as  in 
low  conditions  of  the  system  they  are  sometimes  followed  by  sloughing 
of  the  int^uments.  If  these  remedies  fiul,  poultices  should  be  applied. 
As  soon  as  pus  has  formed  it  should  be  evacuated  by  one  or  more  free 
incbions. 

Very  few  attacks  of  typhus  fever  run  their  course  without  the  occur- 
rence of  some  pulmonary  complication.  When  this  is  slight  it  demands 
no  special  modification  of  the  previous  treatment,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
apply  mustard  poultices  or  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest.  But  in 
cases  of  greater  gravity,  it  matters  not  whether  the  complication  is  bron- 
chitis, congestion  of  the  lungs,  or  pneumonia,  a  more  active  treatment  is 
required.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ammonium  carbonate  in  five- 
grain  doses,  given  in  mucilage  of  acacia,  frequently  repeated,  or  from 
thirty  minims  to  a  teaspoonftu  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  every 
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two  hours^  sufficiently  diluted^  may  be  prescribed  with  great  advantage. 
When  gangrene  supervenes  the  prognosis  is  almost  hopeless,  but  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  save  the  patient's  life  by  the  administration  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  of  an  increased  amount  of  stimulus.  Murchison 
also  speaks  well  of  the  inhalation  of  tar  vapor  and  of  carbolic  add. 

As  the  other  complications  of  typhus  are  at  least  of  as  common  occur- 
rence in  typhoid  fever,  it  will  avoid  a  good  deal  of  useless  repetition  to 
refer  the  raider  to  the  article  on  the  latter  disease  for  a  description  of  the 
treatment  which  they  render  necessary. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  some  time  after  the  subsidence 
of  fever.     Although  relapses  are  rare  in  this  disease,  recrudescences  of 
fever  not  infrequently  occur  as  a  consequence  of  undue  exertion  in  the 
early  part  of  convalescence.     Syncope  is  also  not  infrequently  produced 
by  the  patient's  sitting  up  too  soon.     The  diet  should  be  carefully  r^u- 
lated  until  the  recovery  is  complete.     It  should  at  first  consist  wholly  of 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  articles  of  food,  but  later  meat  in  some  digestible 
form  may  be  allowed.     Stimulants  are  often  as  urgently  demanded  at 
this  time  as  during  the  fever  itself.    They  should  be  given  as  the  strength 
returns  in  gradually  diminishing  quantities.     The  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  necessary  to  continue  them  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  previous  habits  of  the  patient.     As  a  general  rule,  their  use  should 
not  be  abandoned  until  he  is  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and  they  may  oft^en  be 
continued  aft;er  this  with  benefit  to  him.     As  convalescence  progresses  it 
will  be  well  to  substitute  ale  or  porter  for  the  brandy  or  whiskey  the 
patient  had  previously  taken.    A  return  to  health  will  also  be  promoted 
by  the  judicious  use  of  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinia,  Huxham's  tincture^ 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  the  mineral  acids^  ana  even  cod-liver  oil  in  some 
cases. 
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Synonyms.  —  Febris  recidiva,  vel  recurrens;  Fidvre  a  reohutes; 
Ftevre  recuirente;  Typhus  icten)des,  vel  recurrens;  Bilious  Typhoid 
Fever;  Ruckfall's  Typhus;  Tifo  recidivo;  Famine  Fever,  Hunger- 
pest,  Armentyphus,  Hunger-typhus,  Spirillum  Fever. 

DEFiNmoN. — Relapsing  fever  is  an  epidemic  contagious  disease,  the 
specific  cause  of  which  is  not  certainly  known,  although  a  peculiar  spi- 
rillum appears  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  blood.  It  occurs  chiefly 
among  the  over-crowded  and  destitute,  but  may  spread  widely  when 
introduced  among  more  £ivorably  situated  populations.  Its  invasion 
is  abnipt,  and  is  marked  by  a  distinct  chill  or  rigor,  followed  quickly  by 
high  fever  (104®  to  106°),  with  severe  headache  and  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  Delirium  is  comparatively  rare.  The  tongue  is  heavily 
ooQted,  and  there  are  epigastric  tenderness,  vomiting,  constipation,  and 
enlai^ment  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  frequent  jaundice.  There  is 
no  characteristic  eruption.  These  symptoms  cease  abniptly  from  the 
fifth  to  the  seventh  day,  with  copious  sweating;  but  after  an  apyretic 
interval  of  about  a  week's  duration  a  relapse  occurs  similar  to  the  first 
attack,  but  of  less  duration  (three  to  five  days).  Second,  thinl,  or  even 
more  numerous  relapses  may  subsequently  occur  at  less  regular  intervals. 
One  attack  does  not  protect  against  a  second  one  to  the  same  extent  as 
with  other  contagious  diseases.     The  mortality  is  usually  small. 

History  and  Geographical  Distribution. — It  is  not  important 
to  consider  here  at  any  length  the  history  of  this  disease.  Allusions  to  it 
were  made  by  Strother,  1729,  and  by  Huxham,  1752,  but  the  first  reliable 
account  on  record  is  the  description  of  an  epidemic  in  the  year  1T39 
by  John  Rutty.*  Relapsing  fever  undoubtedlv  occurred  at  different 
times  and  at  various  places  during  the  next  hunared  years,  although  the 
n<»Td8  of  it  are  scanty,  and  for  the  most  part  imperfect,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  want  of  a  clear  recognition  of  its  essential  difference  from  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers. 

During  the  decade  from  1842  to  1852  relapsing  fever  prevailed  in  a 
very  active  and  widespread  form.  Epidemics  occurred  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  it  was  during 
this  time  that  it  was  first  observed  and  described  in  America.  In  June, 
1844,  an  emigrant  ship  from  Liverpool  came  to  America  with  eighteen 
cases  on  board,  which  were  taken  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania 

^A  Ckrondogiotd  History  of  the  Weather  and  Seaaons,  etc,  London,  1770,  pp.  75-90. 
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Hospitals.     In  1848  a  few  cases  were  imported  by  emigrants  to  New 
York,  and  in  1850  to  Buffalo  in  the  same  way} 

The  next  great  outbreak  of  relapsing  fever  began  in  Odep«a  in  1863 
and  lasted  until  1872.  It  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  first  time  oocurreil  exten- 
sively in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Philadelphia  and  Kew  York. 
The  present  article  is  based  largely  on  a  study  of  this  epidemic  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  Philadelphia  during  the  yeara  1869-70,  when  the  writer, 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Edward  Rhoads,  had  the  opportunity  of 
observing  about  two  hundred  cases,  in  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital.  An  admirable  article  on  the  same  epidemic  appeared  from  tlie 
pen  of  the  late  John  S.  Parry,  in  the  Amei\  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  N.  S., 
vol.  Ix.,  Oct.,  1870,  p.  336. 

Between  the  years  1877  and  1880  relapsing  fever  occurred  quite 
extensively  at  Bombay,  and  was  there  studied  by  Carter^  and  Lewip; 
and  during  1879-80  it  prevailed  in  Konigsberg,  an  account  of  whidi 
epidemic  has  been  published  by  Meschede.^ 

The  geographical  distribution  of  relapsing  fever  is  seen,  therefore,  to 
have  been  veiy  extensive ;  and  not  only  has  it  occurred  in  the  above- 
mentioned  localities,  but  there  have  also  been  less  extensive  outbreaks  in 
France,  India,  Egypt,  Algeria,  South  America,  and  elsewliere. 

Causes. — ^In  all  probability  the  essential  cause  of  relapsing  fever  is  a 
specific  poison,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  real  nature  nor  of  the  pre- 
cise conditions  under  which  it  originates.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  spirillum  discovered  hj  Obermeier  is  constantly  present 
during  the  febrile  stages  of  relapsing  fever,  but  it  cannot  yet  be  decided 
whether  this  minute  organism  is  the  actual  cause  or  only  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  the  disease. 

It  a])pears  that  conditions  of  destitution,  filth,  and  intemperance 
amongst  an  overcrowded  population  favor  the  development  of  the 
virus,  and  hence  the  epidemics  have,  as  a  rule,  b^un  in  towns,  suck 
as  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Odessa,  St.  Petersburg,  Breslau,  etc.,  where  such 
conditions  prevail.  Great  importance  has  been  attached,  in  particular, 
to  the  scarcity  of  food  and  to  destitution  as  powerfiil  factors  in  favoring 
the  production  of  the  disease.  Some  of  its  names  (hunger-pest,  hunger 
typhus,  famine  fever)  have  been  given  with  reference  to  this,  and  in  the 
case  of  several  outbreaks  a  careful  comparison  has  been  made  of  the 
decrease  of  the  food-supply  and  the  consequent  advance  in  price  of  the 
staple  commodities  with  the  development  and  progress  of  the  disease. 
Although  this  is  in  all  probability  true  of  those  centres  where  relapsing 
fever  originates,  it  has  but  a  partial  application  to  the  secondary  centres 
where  the  disease  is  imported  and  develops. 

The  presence  of  destitution  and  filth,  enfeebling  the  vitality  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  would  favor  the  spread  of  this  as  of  any  other 
specific  fever,  but  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  favor  the  view  that 
the  importance  of  starvation  as  a  cause  of  the  fever  has  been  exaggerated. 
This  was  strongly  urged  by  Parry*  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the 

'  See  Fevers^  their  DiaqTums,  Pathohffy,  and  Treatment,  Meredith  Clymer,  Pliila.,  1846, 
p.  99;  ainiecd  Reports  dn  OmtiJiued  Fever,  A.  Flint,  Phila,,  1855,  p.  364;  Dubois  1848. 
'  Spirillum  Fcivr,  by  H.  Vandyke  Carter,  M.  D.,  London,  1882. 
•  Virehoufs  Arthiv,  Bd.  Ixxxvil.  p.  393.  *  ioc  eU.^  p.  83». 
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Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1870,  and  our  own  more  extended  observation 
showed  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be  well  fed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  overcrowding  as  favoring  the  devel- 
opment and  spread  of  relapsing  fever  has  been  clearly  established  by  the 
study  of  many  epidemics^  as  in  the  Breslau  attack  of  1868,  reported  by 
Wyas  and  Bock,  where  single  tenement-houses  furnished  as  many  as 
seventy-one  cases ;  in  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1869  and  1870,  where 
Mnlrhead  found  the  breathing-space  allotted  to  each  individual  in  the 
aflSscted  houses  to  vary  from  250  to  400  cubic  feet ;  and  in  the  Phila- 
delphia epidemic,  where  the  observations  of  Parry  and  ourselves  showed 
the  presence  of  an  extreme  degree  of  overcrowding  in  most  of  the  houses 
where  the  disease  broke  out. 

No  age  is  exempt,  but  neither  can  it  be  said  that  age  exerts  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  occurrence  or  frequency  of  relapsing  fever.  Of  1164  cases 
in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1869-'70  in  which  the  age  was  noted, 
the'  result  was  as  follows : 

MoIml  FemalML 

Under  20 149  76 

From  20  to  30 220  140 

From  80  to  40 143  101 

From  40  to  6U 136  67 

From  50  to  60 60  34 

From  60  to  70 20  6 

From  70  to  90 ,_Q  7 

Total 733  431-1164 

The  youngest  cases  were  in  children  two  or  three  years  old  ;  the  oldest 
patients  were  women  over  eighty-five  years  old. 

Sex  exerts  no  influence,  though,  on  account  of  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  males  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the  specific  cause,  the  results  of 
nearly  all  epidemics  show  a  preponderance  oi  male  patients  in  the  pro- 
portion of  33  per  cent.,  66  per  cent.,  or  even  85  per  cent.  (Meschede). 

Nationality  docs  not  act  as  a  predisposing  cause,^  except  in  so  far 
as  certain  countries  may  present  more  frequently  than  others  the  con- 
ditions favorable  for  the  development  of  this  disease.  Of  1170  cases 
in  Philadelphia  in  which  the  nativity  was  noted,  219  were  Irish,  61 
Englisli,  161  German,  729  American.  Of  the  latter  729,  about  one- 
half,  or  nearly  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  negroes,  while  the 
negro  population  of  Philadelphia  was  only  about  3.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  This  excessive  proportion  of  cases  among  the  negroes  was  undoubt- 
edly due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  in  Philadelphia  overcrowding  is 
DotoriouHly  more  common  and  extreme  among  them  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  population,  although  it  is  also  likely  that  they  present  an 
cxoe&sive  susceptibility  to  the  virus  of  this  as  of  many  other  specific 
diseases. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  some  connection  between  the 
period  of  the  year  or  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  rise  and 
spread  of  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever;  but,  as  Murchison  clearly 
Bnowed,  these  epidemics  are  wholly  independent  of  such  influences. 
In  Philadelphia,  of  1176  cases  in  which  the  date  of  occurrence  is 
known,  there  occurred  in  September,  1869,4  cases;  December,  1869, 
6  cases;  January,  1870,  6  cases;  February,  1870,  13  cases;  March, 
^  HixBch'g  Qeog.  and  HisL  Paihoiogy,  New  Syd.  Soa  ed.,  1883,  toI.  i.  p.  616. 
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1870,  124  cases;  April,  1870,  209  cases;  May,  325  cases;  June,  293 
cases;  July,  115  cases;  August,  19  cases;  September,  28  cases;  October, 
15  cases;  November,  1  case;  December,  2  cases;  January,  1881,  2 
cases ;  February,  1  case ;  March,  2  cases ;  May,  7  cases ;  June,  2  cases ; 
September,  2  cases ;  October,  2  ca<$es. 

Occupation  exerts  no  predisposing  influence,  but  in  all  epidemics  the 
great  majority  of  cases  occur  among  the  vagrant  claxscH,  who  lead 
a  precarious  life  and  commonly  sleej)  in  foul,  overcrowded  lodgings. 
Murchison  noted  that  in  the  London  epidemics  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  occurred  among  recent  residents,  but  lie  attributed  this, 
correctly,  not  to  any  special  local  cause,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  this 
floating  population  is  largely  of  the  vagrant  type.  In  Philadelphia 
a  careful  inquiry  showed  that  recent  residence  produced  no  special  pre- 
disposing influence,  and  a  study  of  other  epidemics  confirms  this  view. 

Contagion  is,  however,  the  essential  cause  of  the  spread  of  relapsing 
fever  when  the  virus  has  once  been  developed.  It  seems  clear  from 
the  distinct  periods  and  from  the  widely-separated  localities  in  which 
different  outbreaks  of  relapsing  fever  have  occurred  that  its  special 
poison  is  capable  of  being  called  into  existence  or  activity  by  &vor- 
mg  conditions.  Murchison  held  the  belief  that  it  was  very  inti- 
mately connected  with,  if  not  generated  by,  destitution,  and,  as  already 
stated,  much  evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  disease  is  mast  apt  to  break 
out  after  periods  of  scarcity ;  but  no  just  and  convincing  prooi  exists  tliat 
destitution,  any  more  than  over-crowding  and  other  depressing  influences, 
can  actually  engender  a  specific  con  tag!  um  capable  ot  being  transported 
to  great  distances  and  of  originating  widespread  outbreaks  of  the  specific 
disease  among  differently  situated  populations.  It  appears  necessary  to 
assume  the  existence  of  some  unknown  special  virus  which  finds  its  suit- 
able nidus  for  development  in  the  conditions  attendant  on  filth  and  over- 
crowding, and  which  attacks  with  greatest  facility  the  systems  of  those 
w^ho  are  enfeebled  by  want  and  depressed  by  vitiated  air.  When  once 
this  specific  poison  has  been  called  into  active  existence,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  carried  by  fomites,  and  that 
it  is  given  off  from  the  bodies  of  relapsing-fever  patients  so  as  to  anect 
any  who  may  approach.  Although  a  few  obsen'ers  have  doubted  this 
contagiousness  of  relapsing  fever,  the  evidence  in  its  favor  is  overwhelm- 
ing. In  many  epidemics,  as  in  Philadelphia  in  1869,  its  contagiousness 
is  at  least  as  intense  as  that  of  typhus  fever.  A  single  case  may,  indeed, 
be  admitted  to  a  healthy  family  among  the  better  classes  or  into  the  wards 
of  a  well-ventilated  hospital  without  propagating  the  disease,  although 
striking  cases  of  contagion  are  on  record  where  a  patient  has  communi- 
cated the  disease  to  all  the  members  of  a  family  favorably  situated  and 
living  at  a  distance  from  any  other  possible  source  of  contagion.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  admitted  to  an  overcrowded  and  filthy  lodging  the  disease 
is  apt  to  spread  rapidly.  Wy&s  and  Bock  report  seventy-one  cases  as 
having  occurred  in  a  single  lodging-house  during  the  course  of  the 
Breslau  epidemic  of  1868,  and  in  Philadelphia  single  houses  in  several 
instances  furnished  more  than  a  score  of  cases,  and  several  short  streets 
more  than  one  hundred  cases  each. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  twenty-three  persons  lying  sick  in  the 
wanls  with  other  affections  contracted  relapsing  fever  from  the  patients 
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admitted  with  that  disease ;  two  of  the  visiting  staff,  five  resident  physi- 
cians, and  nine  nurses  also  suffered  attacks  of  varying  severibr.  This 
oorresponds  with  the  general  experience  of  those  connected  with  fever 
hospitals  during  the  prevalence  of  relapsing  fever. 

As  in  the  case  of  typhus  and  other  contagious  diseases,  the  distance 
at  which  relapsing  fever  can  be  contracted  by  direct  contagion  through 
the  atmosphere  Ls  a  very  short  one,  not  exceeding  a  few  feet  at  most. 

The  poison  may  be  carried  by  foraites.  Instances  are  on  record  where 
persoas  having  visited  infected  districts  have  conveyed  the  disease  to 
others  at  a  distance  without  contracting  it  themselves. 

When  rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  relapsing-fever  patients  are 
subsequently  occupied  by  other  persons,  these  are  very  liable  to  acquire 
the  disease.  Parry  relates  two  remarkable  cases  in  which  relapsing  fever 
was  transported  to  a  distance  by  infected  clothes ;  and  it  has  been  more 
than  once  observed  that  during  epidemics  of  this  disease  laundry-women 
engaged  in  washing  the  clothes  of  fever  patients,  but  without  any  means 
of  more  direct  communication  with  the  sick,  were  frequently  attacked 
(Cormack,  Wyss  and  Bock). 

In  connection  with  the  etiology  of  relapsing  fever  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  r6le  played  by  a  minute  organism  which  has  been  frequently 
detected  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  with  this  disease.  This  spiro- 
bacterium  was  first  observed  in  relapsing  fever  by  Obermeier^  in  1873, 
and  has  since  been  identified  as  a  spirillum  or  spiroechete.  The  very 
numerous  observations  of  Obermeier,  Albrecht,  H.  V .  Carter,  Motschut- 
koffsky,  Koch,  Cohen,  Holsti,  Enke,  Meschede,  and  others  leave  no 
doubt  tliat  this  peculiar  parasite  does  occur  at  least  veiy  frequently  in 
the  blood  of  patients  with  this  disease.  The  failure  to  detect  it,  which 
has  been  reported  by  several  good  observers,  may  readily  have  been  due 
to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  organism,  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper 
method  of  preparing  the  slides  of  blood  for  examination,  or  to  delaymg 
the  examination  of  the  blood  until  after  death,  when  it  rapidly  disap- 
pears. Thus  no  value  can  be  attaclied  to  the  negative  observations  of 
Rhoads  and  myself,  made  prior  to  Obermeiei''s  discovery,  since  our 
method  of  examination  was  not  sufficiently  exact. 

The  following  description  of  the  mode  of  examining  the  blood,  and  of 
the  sinrillum,  is  condensed  from  H.  V.  Carter's  account :  It  is  necessarv 
to  employ  magnifying  powers  of  not  less  than  500  diameters.  The  fresh 
blood  may  be  examinal  immediately  after  obtaining  it  by  pricking  the 
washed  finger  of  the  patient.  For  preservation  dried  specimens  are 
needed:  a  very  thin  layer  of  fresh  blood  is  evenly  spread  with  the 
needle  over  the  glass  cover,  exposed  to  the  weak  fumes  of  a  solution 
uf  osmic  acid,  and  allowed  to  dry.  under  protection  from  dust ;  the 
dried  film  of  blood  may  then  be  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  may 
be  stained. 

The  spirillum  [See  Fig.  19]  is  a  colorless,  slender,  twisted  filament, 
which  when  quiescent  has  a  length  of  2.66  times  the  diameter  of  a  blood- 
^^  (tAtt  *<>  ^  inch  =0.012  to  0.043  millimetre).  When  unfolded 
they  become  distinctly  elongated.  They  are  very  narrow  (not  more  than 
Hrfmr  inch),  and  present  four  to  ten  spiral  turns ;  when  fresh  they  are  in 
active  movement  and  unfold  in  part,  becoming  wavy  or  bent.     They 

>  Oentralbl,/.  die  med.  Wiaaenach^  1873,  No.  10. 
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resist  the  action  of  concentrated  acetic  acid^  and  are  readily  stained  by 
certain  dyes.  In  number,  five  or  ten  may  be  visible  in  a  field  or  they 
may  be  too  numerous  to  count.     They  have  not  been  detected  either  in 

the  secretions  or  in  the 
Fig.  19.  evacuations.    Both  Koch 

^^^^.^^^         J0  and  Carter  Imve  suo- 

k  '^     \^    ^H  ceeded  in  cultivating  this 

^'"'*'"''*'*^  special  form  of  bacteria 

outside  of  the  body. 

To  judge  from  the  ob- 
servations thus  far  made 
on  this  difficult  question, 
the  parasite  is  found  first 
toward  the  close  of  the 

^  ^^  ^       "^-CxjT*       .y-^"''^     \  period  of  inoculation  or 

^  ^^^^-.c^r'"^'^  \/  soon  after  the  beginning 

/^^  of  the  fever,  or  it  may 
i/"      be  detect<»d  throughout 

r  V    /f'  jC^^M  ^^®    febrile    stage;    but 

/  ^v.(/  -r^^   I  shortly  before  the  ces- 

SplrllluinflcomthebloodlnacMeof  reIap8ingfeTer,X700(Koch).    Satiou     of    the    feVCr    it 

quickly  disappears,  to 
reappear  at  the  time  of  the  relapse.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
some  close  connection  between  tne  febrile  paroxysms  and  this  organism, 
and  it  is  not  remarkable  that  many  observers  have  concluded  that  this 
spirillum  is  the  essential  and  specific  cause  of  the  fever,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  this  disease  present  without  tlie  appearance  of  the 
parasite  in  the  blood ;  nor  that  the  name  spirillum  fever  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  disease  by  Carter. 

Such  conclusions  appear  to  be  premature,  however,  and  we  prefer  to 
regard  the  undoubted  existence  of  tlie  spirillum  in  the  blood  of  relapsing- 
fever  patients  as  at  present  only  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis,  and  to 
await  the  occurrence  of  other  epidemics  and  the  repetition  of  careful 
studies  upon  this  organism,  both  within  and  without  the  human  system, 
before  venturing  to  decide  whether  it  is  merely  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease  or  whether  it  is  its  true  cause  and  specific  contagious  principle. 

It  must  be  added  that  both  Carter  and  Kocn  have  succeeded  in  inocu- 
lating monkeys  with  relapsing  fever,  and  Motschutkofisky^  of  Odessa,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  inoculating  a  human  being,  asserts  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  disease,  and  found  the  incubation  period  to  be 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eight  days.  Carter  also  gives  an 
interesting  table '  of  six  instances  of  inoculation,  four  of  them  by  cuts 
while  making  autopsies,  with  consequent  development  of  relapsing  fever 
in  each  instance.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  all 
the  instances  of  this  series  there  had  been  exposure  to  contagion  by  close 
communication  with  fever  patients,  though  this  exposure  haa  existed  for 
several  months  previously  without  leading  to  the  development  of  relaps- 
ing fever. 

General  Clinical  Description. — After  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  or  six  days  from  the  reception  of  the  contagion  {he  disease  begins 

>  CerUralbUUtf,  d.  med.  WiaaenBchafUn,  1876,  No.  11,  p.  194.  *  Op,  cit^  p.  403. 
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aliruptly  with  a  chill  of  variable  severity,  aocompanied  by  headache  and 
nching  pain8  in  the  back  and  limbs.  The  patient  feels  weak  and  is  often 
giddy,  but  is  not  always  obliged  to  go  to  bed  the  first  day.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  distress  at  the  epigastrium, 
with  tenderness,  may  attend  or  even  precede  the  chill.  Fever  quickly 
follows  ;  the  pulse  runs  up  from  110  to  130  in  a  few  hours ;  the  tempera- 
tare  reaches  from  103.5°  to  106°  by  the  end  of  twenty-four  houi*s;  the 
pains  increase,  and  there  are  insomnia  and  great  restlessness;  appetite  fails; 
thirst  lA  extreme ;  the  tongue  is  moist  and  furred,  and  the  bowels  quiet. 
During  the  subseouent  six  days  these  symptoms  persist.  The  tempera- 
ture presents  a  daily  remission  at  some  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
amounting  to  one  or  two  degrees,  the  maximum  reached  in  fully-devel- 
oped cases  varying  from  104°  to  108°.  The  pulse  continues  very  rapid, 
and  not  rarely  exceeds  140 ;  the  respirations  are  hurried  and  rapid,  and 
cou^h  attends  many  cases.  Delirium  is  rare,  but  insomnia,  restlessness, 
headache,  and  rheumatic  pains  m  the  back  and  limbs  may  prove  constantly 
amioying.  Appetite  is  variable,  more  frequently  lost ;  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing are  common  ;  thirst  is  very  troublesome ;  and  the  bowels  are  consti- 
ytii&d  or  loose.  No  characteristic  eruption  appears,  but  sudamina  are 
frequently  present,  since  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  more  or 
less  sweating,  even  during  the  continuance  of  high  fever.  Abtlominal 
pain,  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria,  and  demonstrable 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  are  almost  invariable.  The  urine  is 
concentrated  and  dark  or  bile-stained.  Jaundice  is  a  common  symptom, 
though  its  frequency  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  epistaxis. 

While  these  symptoms  are  at  their  height  and  the  patient  is  suffering 
severely  the  paroxysm  suddenly  ceases,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  is  entirely 
relieved.  This  remarkable  crisis  occurs  usually  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
<lay,  but  may  occur  as  early  as  the  third  or  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  day. 
It  is  attended  with  a  critical  discharge,  copious  sweating  being  by  far  the 
most  common,  though  diarrhoea,  free  epistaxis,  or  hemorrhage  from 
some  other  surface  may  replace  it.  The  patient  feels  weak  and  languid  ; 
the  temperature  and  pulse  have  fallen  below  the  normal,  and  remain  so 
for  a  day  or  two.  Soon  there  is  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  appetite  and 
the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  the  patient  regains  strength  day  by  day, 
and  onen  feels  so  well  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  he  must 
avoid  exertion  and  exposure.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  subsides 
rapidly,  that  of  the  liver  more  gradually ;  epigastric  tenderness  subsides, 
but  in  many  cases  some  degree  of  it  persists  for  several  days.  This 
interval  or  apyretic  period  lasts  about  a  week,  when,  again  without  warn- 
ing or  provocation,  the  patient  relapses,  and  is  seizetl  abruptly  witli  the 
eame  set  of  symptoms  which  attended  the  first  attack.  This  relapse 
does  not  usually  last  more  than  three  days  (one  to  five  are  the  limits),  and 
is  terminated  by  a  similar  crisis,  afler  which  a  slow  convalescence  is 
entered  upon,  or  else  after  an  apyretic  interval  of  some  days'  duration  a 
second  relapse  ensues,  and  this  may,  in  rare  cases,  be  in  turn  followed  by 
a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  even  sixth  similar  relapse.  In  addition,  it  must 
be  noted  that  many  serious  complications  are  liable  to  occur.  The  total 
doration  of  the  disease  thus  vanes  from  eighteen  to  ninety  days.  Con- 
valescence is  often  tedious,  and  there  are  many  troublesome  sequelae. 
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The  mortality,  however,  ia  not  great,  averaging  5  or  6  per  cent.  Death 
may  occur  suddenly  from  collapse  at  the  dose  of  the  first  paroxysm  or 
from  heart-dot ;  it  may  be  produced  by  exhaustion  in  protracted  cases ;  or 
be  hastened  by  any  serious  complication ;  or  the  patient  may  sink  into  a 
typhoid  condition,  with  low  delirium,  coma,  and  suppression  of  urine  for 
several  days  before  the  fatal  termination. 

Detailed  Study  op  Special.  Conditions. — It  is  usually  difficult 
to  determine  die  period  of  incubation.  In  the  unique  case  in  which 
Motschutkoffsky  is  said  to  have  produced  relapsing  fever  by  inoculation 
the  initial  symptoms  occurred  seven  days  after  the  inoculation.  Wyss 
and  Bock  had  several  good  opportunities  of  determining  the  minimum 
period  of  incubation,  and  found  it  to  be  six  days.  We  may  assume  tliat 
the  ordinary  period  is  six  to  eight  days,  but  that  it  varies,  in  accordance 
with  the  virulence  of  the  virus  or  the  susceptibility  of  the  system,  from 
four  to  fourteen  days.  During  this  time  the  patient  feels  as  well  as  usual, 
or  at  most  suffers  for  a  day  or  two  from  slight  malaise,  witli  vague  rheu- 
matoid pains,  headache,  giddiness,  and  anorexia.  In  only  13  out  of  181 
of  our  cases  in  which  this  point  is  noted  was  the  invasion  gradual.  Ex- 
aminatiou  of  the  blood  prior  to  the  invasion  does  not  discover  any  spirilla. 

The  invasion  is  usually  abrupt  and  during  the  daytime ;  the  patient 
can  often  fix  the  very  hour  of  its  occurrence,  a  severe  cliill  attacking  him 
while  at  work  or  at  meal-time.  This  is  the  most  common  initial  symptom 
(138  out  of  168  our  cases  of  sudden  invasion);  less  commonly,  obstinate 
vomiting  and  nausea  or  sudden  vertigo  are  the  first  symptoms  (each  8 
times  out  of  168),  or  violent  headache  fl4  times  out  of  168),  or  sharp 
epigastric  pain.  Parry  also  observed  that  the  occurrence  of  obstinate 
and  profuse  vomiting  as  the  initial  symptom  was  especially  frequent  in 
children. 

The  physiognomy  is  carefully  noted  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  of 
our  reconls.  The  countenance  is  often  flushed,  with  watery  eyes  and 
anxious,  suffering  expression.  The  flush  is  less  dingy  and  dull  than  in 
typhus ;  the  eye  is  comparatively  rarely  injected  j  and  the  expression  is 
much  less  dull  and  stupid  than  in  that  disease.  In  cases  where  grave 
nervous  symptoms  supervene  and  the  typhoid  condition  is  developed  the 
iacies  assumes  all  the  characteristics  of  tiiat  state. 

The  livid  bronzing  of  the  face,  described  by  Cormack  in  1843  and  by 
Carter  (Bombay  epidemic  of  1877),  was  noticed  in  a  moderate  degree  in 
only  nine  of  our  cases,  and  seems  to  be  of  infrequent  occurreuce.  When 
we  observed  it  it  seemed  due  to  an  admixture  of  a  faint  jaundice  tinge 
with  a  deep  flush.  Jaundice,  as  already  stated,  is  of  common  occurrence, 
though  its  frequency  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics.  It  was  present 
in  25  per  cent,  of  our  cases,  rather  more  frequently  in  the  negro  patients 
than  in  whites,  and  in  degree  varied  from  a  slight  tinge  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  skin  to  the  deepest  staining  of  the  entire  body.  The  presence 
of  jaundice  in  combination  with  the  general  features  of  high  fever  imparts 
a  most  peculiar  and  alarming  appearance  to  such  patients. 

With  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis  the  flush  rapidly  subsides  and  the 
face  becomes  pale,  or,  if  the  discharges  have  been  i)rofuse,  it  may  appear 
sunken,  haggard,  and  almost  choleraic.  Parry  described  a  peculiar  puffed, 
velvety  look  at  this  stage,  as  though  the  skin  had  been  much  thickened 
and  softened  at  the  same  time. 
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There  is  no  characteristic  eruption  in  relapsing  fever.  In  150  out 
(if  180  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  skin  was  carefully  noted  there 
was  no  eruption  of  any  kind;  in  4  cases  there  were  small  roseolar 
spots,  with  peculiar  subcuticular  mottling,  which  resembled  the  early 
stages  of  typhus  eruptioui  but  soon  faded  away  without  becoming  })etcchial. 
A  similar  eruption  was  noticed  by  Murchison  in  8  out  of  600  cases.  It 
appears  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  first  paroxysm  ;  it  may 
or  may  not  recur  in  the  relapse,  or  it  may  occur  then  only.  Eruptions 
apparently  similar  to  tliis  have  been  described  by  others  as  quite  comiuon 
in  certain  epidemics.  Carter  describes  minutely  an  eruption  wliich  was 
noted  in  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  his  Bombay  cases,  the  spots  of  which 
were  at  first  small,  slightly  raised,  and  pinkish  or  rose-colored,  and  which 
either  faded  away  soon  or  changed  into  purplish,  more  persistent  stains. 
In  a  valuable  report  on  the  Konigsberg  epidemic  of  1879-80,  Meschede* 
remarks  that  roseola  was  observed  in  cases  complicated  by  exanthematic 
typhus,  which  prevailed  simultaneously,  but  in  no  case  of  uncomplicated 
relapsing  fever.  While,  however,  this  suggestion  may  apply  to  some  few 
of  the  cases  of  eruption  observed  by  others,  it  is  certainly  inapplicable  to 
the  v2iSt  majority  of  them.  We  also  noticed  an  eruption  of  pale-reddish, 
slightly  elevated  papules  in  seven  cases.  It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that 
persons  of  such  a  low  class  as  are  the  great  majority  of  relaj)sing-fever 
patients  would  naturally  be  expected  to  present  a  variety  oi  cutaneous 
eruptions  from  filth  or  vermin,  and  that  in  consefjuenoe  some  of  the 
appearances  above  described  may  have  been  of  such  origin.  It  is  certain 
tnat  the  bites  of  either  mosquitoes,  fleas,  or  bedbugb  may  in  this  disease 
be  followed  by  persistent  reddish  papules  passing  into  petechiie.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  true  petechite  have  been  quite  common  in  some  epi- 
demics, while  very  rare  in  others.  Parry  saw  "  small  spots  of  purpura  " 
once  only,  in  a  delicate  girl ;  and  we  did  not  observe  petechiae  once  in 
several  hundred  cases,  many  of  which  had  extensive  internal  ecchymoses. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  found  in  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of 
all  cases  (314  out  of  1000  cases.  Smith  at  Glasgow).  They  do  not  appear 
on  any  fixed  day,  but  are  more  common  in  the  first  paroxysm  than  in  the 
relapses ;  and  although  sometimes  associated  with  a  tendency  to  hemor- 
rha;^  from  other  surfaces,  they  have  been  so  oflen  observed  in  cases  of 
orJiuary  severity  that  scarce  any  unfavorable  prognostic  value  can  be 
attached  to  them. 

Vibices  and  extensive  ecchymoses  of  the  surface  are  of  much  more 
grave  import,  and  in  cases  where  fatal  sinking  is  threatened  they  may 
appear  accompanying  a  purplish  lividity  of  the  countenance. 

Herpetic  eruptions  about  the  mouth  or  nostrils  were  observed  in  20  out 
of  181  of  our  cases  in  which  this  point  is  noted.  They  appeared  usually 
toward  the  close  of  th*  febrile  stage,  and  their  development  was  found  to 
have  value  in  determining  the  approach  of  the  crisis.  Barensprung  men- 
tions especially  the  occurrence  of  herpes  labialis  in  cases  of  irregular 
relapsing  fever  which  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  typhus.  Suda- 
mina  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  disease  attended  with  so  much  sweat- 
ing, of  quite  common  occurrence,  though  much  more  so  in  some  epidemics 
than  in  others,  unless  searched  for  with  greater  care  by  the  one  set  of 
observers.     Desquamation  was  noted  in  42  out  of  181  of  our  cases,  and 

*  Virehov^B  Arch,,  Bd.  Ixxxvii.,  p.  405. 
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invariably  at  the  close  of  the  relapse.  It  was  usually  oonfined  to  the  hands 
and  faee^  and  occurred  in  the  form  of  comparatively  small  flakes.  This  is 
more  frequent  than  has  been  the  case  in  most  epidemics.  Muixshison  quotes 
a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  epidermis  ten  inches  square  separated  from  the 
body  of  a  lad  convalescent  from  relapsing  fever. 

A  ])eculiar  odor  exhaling  from  patients  with  relapsing  fever  has  been 
repe:itedly  noticed.  A  description  of  this  unpleasant  symptom,  given  by 
Kelly,  as  quoted  by  Murchison,*  accords  closely  with  what  was  frequently 
manifest  in  our  own  cases :  "  The  smell  was  peculiar,  not  fetid  or  heavy, 
but  somewhat  like  burning  straw  with  a  musty  odor."  Carter,  in  describ- 
ing a  similar  odor  in  some  of  his  cases,  notes  that  the  skin  was  not  in 
these  instances  in  a  particularly  foul  state. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  anticipated  tliat  the  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  in  relapsing  fever  constitute  the  most  peculiar  and 
characteristic  feature  of  that  disease.  A  careful  study  of  the  accompany- 
ing charts  will  convey  a  more  accurate  impression  than  can  be  given  by  any 
description.  The  temperature  b^ns  to  rise  before  the  chill  is  fully  devel- 
oped, and  when  there  is  no  initial  chill  the  patient  may  be  found  within  a 
few  houra  of  the  appearance  of  giddiness  and  headache  with  a  tempemture 
of  102.6°  to  103.5°.  Before  twenty-four  hours  have  passed  it  has  risen  to 
from  104°  to  106°.  During  the  paroxysm  the  febrile  movement  is  con- 
tinued, presenting  merely  a  diurnal  variation  of  one  to  two  d^rees,  some- 
times attended  with  sweating  and  partial  relief  of  distressing  symptoms, 
the  minimum  being  observed  at  different  hours  in  different  cases,  or  even 
in  the  same  case,  though  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  the  momine. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Parry  a  chill  recurred  at  the  same  mommg  hour 
on  three  successive  dayA.  Wyss  and  Bock  report  some  unusual  cases  in 
which  a  brief  intermission  occurred,  with  a  fall  of  pulse  and  temperature 
to  the  normal,  most  frequently  on  the  day  before  the  real  termination  of 
the  paroxysm.  The  highest  temperature  varies  from  104.5°  to  108.75°  ; 
in  our  cases  the  highest  observed  was  107.5°.  This  occurs,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  last  day  or  the  day  before  the  last  of  the  initial  paroxysm,  and  Ober- 
meier  has  observed  a  sudden  rise  of  four  degrees  in  half  an  hour  just 
before  the  crisis.  Meschede,'  however,  found  the  highest  temperature  on 
the  corresponding  days  of  the  first  relapse. 

The  duration  of  the  primary  paroxysm  is  usually  six  or  seven  days; 
but  this  is  subject  to  considerable  variations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  of  160  cases  in  which  the  duration  was  accurately  ascer- 
tained :  Initial  paroxysm  lasted — 2  days  in  1  case )  3  days  in  2  cases ; 
4  days  in  10  cases ;  6  days  in  19  cases ;  6  days  in  40  cases ;  7  days  in 
58  cases ;  8  days  in  18  cases ;  9  days  in  2  cases ;  10  days  in  5  cases ;  11 
days  in  2  cases;  14  days  in  2  cases;  15  days  in  1  case;  and  Parry, 
observing  the  same  epidemic,  found  the  duration  of  the  first  paroxysm 
to  vary  from  4  to  11  days.  It  is,  however,  rare  for  the  duration  to  exceed 
ten  days  unless  some  complication  be  present. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  there  is  a  prodigious  and  sudden  fall 
of  temperature,  uneaualled  in  any  other  condition  of  disease.  Within  a 
few  hours  it  may  fall  six  or  eight  degrees  (going  down  at  the  rate  of  1.5° 
or  2°  an  hour);  and  falls  of  12°,  13°,  or  even  14.4°  (Murchison),  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours  have  be€^  noted.     In  our  own  caises  the  greatest 

^  Op.  cU.,  p.  346.  *  Loe.  eiL 
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fall  was  from  107.2®  to  95®,  or  12.2® ;  and  this  is  as  low  a  pomf  ns  is 
usually  reached,  though  temperatures  of  94®,  93®,  or  even  92®,  have 
ixjpeatedly  been  observed.  Murchison  refers  to  one  case  in  which  collapse 
supervened,  where  the  rectal  temperature  was  90.6®.     In  nearly  all  of 
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Typical  OMe  of  reUpBing  feTer  (Mary  Collins,  aged  82),  tenninatiDg  in  recoveiy.    On*  relapae, 

with  slight  post-criticii  rise  of  temperature. 

our  cases  a  subnormal  temperature  occurred  at  the  crisis,  and  lasted  for 
a  day  or  two  subsequently,  when  it  gradually  rose  and  remained  normal 
until  the  relapse,  unless  some  transient  complication  caused  a  temporary 
rise  in  the  interval. 
Occasionally,  there  is  no  relapse  whatever,  but  convalescence  follows 
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the  initial  paroxysm.  This  occurred  in  10  out  of  181  of  our  cases,  and 
MurchLson  found  that  of  2426  cases  reported  by  various  authors  no 
relapses  occurred  in  about  30  per  cent.  Carter  describes  these  under  the 
name  of  the  abortive  form,  and  found  them  to  constitute  23.8  per  cent, 
of  all  his  cases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many  cases  so  regarded 
cither  a  rela{)se  of  very  transient  duration  has  been  overlooked,  or  else 
that  an  attack  of  ephemeral  fever  has  been  regarded  as  of  specific  nature. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  duration  of  the  intermission  averages  six  or  seven 
days,  but  here,  again,  considerable  variation  occurs.  In  139  of  our  cases 
where  its  duration  could  be  accurately  determined  it  was  as  follows : 

3  days  in    4  cases.  7  days  in  64  cases.  11  days  in    1  case. 

4  •*  "  3  "  8  **  **  22  **  12  **  *•  1  " 
6  "  "  12  "  9  **  "  9  "  13  **  *•  1  " 
6    **      "    12     "               10    "      "     9     "                  20    "      **     1      " 

Despite  these  variations  in  the  duration  of  the  initial  paroxysm  and  of 
the  first  intermission,  the  average  date  of  the  ooairrence  of  the  relapse  in 
any  large  series  of  cases  is  about  the  twelfth  day  from  the  primary  chill. 

The  relapse  is  ushered  in  with  the  same  striking  abruptness  as  the 
initial  attack.  The  temperature  again  rises  rapidly  to  104®  or  106°, 
and  then  pursues  a  continuous  course  resembling  ordinarily  that  of  the 
primary  paroxysm.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  of  the  two 
paroxysms  is  rarely  more  than  1.5°  or  2°,  though  either  may  be  much 
milder  than  the  other ;  as  a  rule,  the  highest  temperature  is  attained  on 
the  last  or  penultimate  day  of  the  first  attack.  The  duration  of  the 
relapse  averages  three  or  four  days,  though  it  may  last  but  a  few  hours 
or  a  single  day,  and  yet  exhibit  a  rise  of  5°,  6°,  or  7° ;  or,  on  the  other 
band,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  six,  seven,  or  even  more  days.  Lyons, 
observing  the  disease  in  the  Crimea,  reports  some  relapses  as  having 
lasted  twenty-one  days,  though  it  is  improbable  that  a  greater  duration 
than  seven  days  occurs  without  the  presence  of  some  complication.  The 
relapse  usually  terminates  by  crisis,  with  an  abrupt  fall  to  an  abnormally 
low  temperature;  though  we  observed  at  this  time,  much  more  fre- 
Quently  than  at  the  close  of  the  first  paroxysm,  a  gradual  subsidence  of 
fever,  or  lysis.  Again  the  patient  regains  strength  and  appetite,  but  in 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  subsequent  relapses  ensue.  As  a  rule, 
the  second,  third,  and  later  relapses  are  attended  with  a  febrile  movement 
of  shorter  duration  and  of  less  severity  than  the  first  two  paroxysms, 
and  are  also  separated  by  intermissions  of  increasing  length.  Meschede^ 
found  from  a  study  of  360  cases  that  the  average  duration  was  for  the 
first  paroxysm  six  or  seven  days ;  second  paroxysm,  four  or  five  days ; 
third  paroxysm,  three  or  four  days ;  fourth  paroxysm,  one  or  two  days ; 
fifth  paroxysm,  one  day. 

In  a  remarkable  case  given  in  full  at  page  394,  the  duration  of  th< 
paroxysms  and  intermissions  were  as  follows : 

Fint  parozysm,  8  days ;  first  intermission,  9  days 

Becond  "  5  "  second        "  1    *^ 

Third  "  1  "  third  "  6    " 

Fourth  "  6  «  fourth        "  8    " 

Fifth  "  5  "  fifth  '•  9    " 

Sixth  "  4  "  sixth  "        10    " 

Seventh  *'  3  "  seventh      "         11    " 

Eighth  "  3  **  followed  by  convalescence. 

^LoccO. 
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Tlie  proportion  of  cases  in  which  more  than  a  single  relapse  occurs 
appears  to  vary  in  diiTerent  epidemics.  Murchison  found  that  in  1500 
cases  reported  by  various  authors  a  second  relapse  occurred  109  times  (1 
out  of  14) ;  a  third  relapse,  9  times  (1  out  of  166);  and  a  fourth  relapse, 
once.  Of  182  cases  noted,  carefully  by  ourselves,  a  second  relapse 
occurred  24  times  (1  out  of  7^);  a  third  relapse,  5  times  (1  out  of 
36);  a  fourth  relapse,  once;  and  in  the  above-mentioned  case  six  or 
seven  rehipses. 

It  follows  that  the  total  duration  of  the  morbid  process  varies  from  the 
average  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  in  cases  with  a  single  relapse, 
to  forty,  sixty,  or  even  ninety  days.  Of  course  the  occurrence  of  compli- 
catioas  may  lead  to  very  great  modifications  of  the  febrile  movement  and 
of  the  total  duration  of  the  disease. 

There  are  several  additional  points  about  the  febrile  process  requiring 
mention.  In  all  the  paroxysms  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  local  or 
general  perspirations  thto  is  met  with  in  other  continued  fevers,  and 
occasionally  there  are  rigors  or  slight  chills  about  the  same  hour  on 
several  days  after  the  invasion  or  on  the  day  preceding  the  crisis.  It 
has  been  noted  also  that,  even  when  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the 
quality  of  the  heat,  as  judged  by  the  feeling  of  the  skin,  is  different  from 
tnat  in  typhus  fever,  and  that  the  peculiar  pungent  irritating  sensation 
known  as  calor  mordax  is  rarely  marked.  But  a  more  important  pecu- 
liarity is  the  fact  that  the  extreme  temperatures  (106°,  107°,  or  108°) 
that  are  frequently  observed  in  relapsing  fever  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession do  not  appear  to  involve  any  great  increase  of  danger,  and  in  par- 
ticular are  not  attended  with  the  production  of  the  grave  nervous  symptoms 
so  often  met  with  in  connection  with  hyperpyrexia  in  typhus  and  typhoid, 
and  often  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  the  exalted  temperature  itself. 
This  striking  fact  is  of  much  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
hyperpyrexia,  and  may  possibly  be  explained  by  some  marked  difference 
in  the  conditions  of  heat-dispersion  in  these  different  diseases. 

The  pulse  in  relapsing  fever  is  very  rapid,  and  on  tlie  whole  the 
rate  corresponds  with  the  movement  of  the  temperature.  It  usually 
rises  above  110,  the  limits  being  90  and  140,  the  lower  rate  being 
noticed  in  the  milder  and  uncomplicated  cases  and  in  subjects  of 
phlegmatic  constitution.  The  pulse  rises  rapidly  at  the  invasion, 
and  may  reach  120  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Its  maximum 
is  usually  noticed  when  the  temperature  is  highest,  shortly  before 
the  crisis;  and  when  this  actually  begins  the  pulse  may  fall  with  a 
rapidity  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  decline  of  the  temperature.  Thu5: 
>vithin  twenty-four  hours  it  may  fall  from  152  to  80,  or  in  even  a  shorter 
time  from  140  to  54,  or  even  as  low  as  48  (Obermeier)  or  44  (Muirheid), 
or  even  30  (Still6).  While  this  great  fall  is  often  noted,  it  is  by  no 
means  constant.  In  our  own  cases  it  was  frequently  observed  that  the 
critical  fall  in  temperature  was  not  accompanied  by  a  commensurate  fell 
in  pulse.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  a  very  severe  initial  paroxysm  lasting 
nine  days  the  temperature  was  107°,  and  fell  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  to  99°,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  to  96° ;  during  the  first 
day  of  this  fall  the  pulse  was  from  96  to  100,  and  during  the  second  it 
fefl  to  76. 

This  want  of  correspondence  was  more  marked  at  the  close  of  the 
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relapse  than  of  tlie  primary  attack ;  thus,  in  a  well-marked  case,  where 
the  maximam  temperature  (105.4°)  occurred  eighteen  hours  before  the 
crisis  of  relapse,  the  temperature  fell  in  four  hours  from  104.4°  to  96.2°, 
while  the  pulse,  which  was  130,  fell  in  twelve  hours  to  108,  and  in  twelve 
more  to  92.  In  another  case,  in  a  man  aged  twenty,  the  temperature  at 
the  close  of  the  second  relapse  was  106.4°,  with  a  pulse  of  only  100 ; 
after  tlie  crisis,  as  the  temperature  fell,  the  pulse  rose  to  120,  and  did  not 
descend  until  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  later,  at  the  close  of 
thirty-*ix  hours,  the  temperature  was  98°  and  the  pulse  72,  lower  than 
whidi  it  did  not  go.  Carter  ^  states  that  in  the  Bombay  epidemic  it  was 
invariably  the  case  that  the  pulse  did  not  decline  to  an  extent  correspond- 
ing with  the  temperature. 

I)aring  the  remainder  of  the  intermission  the  pulse  may  be  normal, 
or  it  may  continue  accelerated  in  consequence  of  some  irritative  condition  ; 
as  the  time  for  the  relapse  approaches  it  frequently  again  becomes  abnor- 
mally slow.  In  either  event  it  is  found  that  any  muscular  exertion 
causes  marked  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

During  the  paroxysm  the  character  of  the  pulse  is  full  and  bounding, 
and  there  is  considerable  arterial  tension.  This  is  well  shown  in  some 
of  the  sphygmographic  tracings  by  Carter  f  while  in  one  of  our 
tracings  from  the  right  radial  of  a  man  set.  32,  taken  on  the  fourth  day 
of  a  severe  initial  paroxysm,  the  line  of  ascent  is  steep  and  the  summit 
sharp.  During  the  crisis,  and  for  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  the  pulse 
may  be  weak,  compressible,  and  dicrotic,  and  occasionally  irregular. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  and  its  impulse  are  weakened,  except  possibly 
daring  the  first  few  days  of  the  primary  paroxysm.  Blood-murmurs 
over  the  base  of  the  heart  and  along  the  great  vessels  in  relapsing  fever 
were  first  noticed  by  Stokes,  and  have  been  frequently  observed  in  subse- 
quent epidemics.  They  were  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  cases, 
not  rarely  in  both  paroxysms,  and  during  the  early  stage  of  convalescence 
when  anosmia  was  marked ;  but  during  the  intermissions  they  are  rarely 
audible,  and  when  the  action  of  the  heart  was  slow  they  were  replaced  by 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that  the  pulse-rate  is  not  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  danger  in  this  disease,  since,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  hyper- 
pyrexia, extreme  rapidity  of  pulse  may  be  present  when  the  general 
symptoms  denote  no  unusual  danger,  and  when  the  patient  ultimately 
recovers  most  satisfactorily. 

There  is  a  remarkable  disproportion  and  dissimilarity  between  the 
cerebral  and  peripheral  nervous  phenomena  in  relapsing  fever  and 
thofe  familiar  to  us  in  typhus  and  tv|)lioid  fevers.  We  have  seen  that 
patients  almost  invariably  complain  of  headache.  When  prodromes  uni 
present  it  is  commonly  among  them,  and  it  may  be  the  initial  symptom 
to  nsher  in  each  paroxysm.  When  the  attack  is  fully  developed  head- 
ache is  usually  very  severe,  and  no  symptom  is  more  bitterly  complained 
of.  It  varies  in  seat  and  character.  More  commonly  it  is  frontal  or 
general ;  occasionally  we  found  it  occipital,  and  still  more  rarely  it  was 
unilateral,  constituting  hemicrania.  It  rarely  continues  during  the  relapse. 
Headache  of  an  equally  acute  and  violent  character  may  be  present  in 
typhoid,  but  the  hc^ache  of  typhus  is  much  more  dull  and  contusive. 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  140.  «  Op,  eit.,  p.  103. 
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The  mental  condition  is  only  exceptionally  affected,  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  increases  the  patient's  perception  of  his  sufferings.  Delir- 
ium is  not  present  in  ordinary  cases,  even  though  very  severe  and 
attended  with  hyperpyrexia;  or  if  present  is  limited  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  crisis,  when  there  may  be  violent  and  noisy 
delirium  of  transient  character.  In  some  of  our  cases  forcible  restraint 
was  necessary  under  these  circumstances. 

There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  showing  the  abruptness  with 
which  noisy,  demonstrative,  or  even  destructive  delirium  may  appear, 
and  the  equal  suddenness  with  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or 
even  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  patient  may  become  rational  and  compo!=?ed. 
Such  attacks  resemble  hysteroidal  spells,  and  probably  occur  more  readily 
in  patients  of  a  nervous  or  hysterical  temperament.  They  were  certainly 
more  common  when  the  patients  had  been  of  intemperate  habits ;  and, 
further,  we  had  opportunities  of  noting  that  the  occurrence  of  relapses 
in  habitual  drunkards  who  had  previously  suffered  with  delirium  tre- 
mens was  apt  to  develop  a  form  oi  delirium  which  was  to  all  appearance 
of  that  nature. 

Delirium  of  a  different  and  much  more  grave  type  may  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state.  In  some  cases  this 
results  from  the  presence  of  serious  complications  which  induce  a  state 
of  great  prostration,  while  in  others  it  is  associated  with  great  diminution 
or  entire  suppression  of  iirine.  The  delirium  under  these  circumstances 
is  apt  to  be  low  and  muttering,  with  a  tendency  to  pass  into  stupor  or 
profound  coma. 

Vertigo  is  present  more  frequently  and  in  a  more  persistent  form  than 
in  any  other  febrile  disease.  It  was  noticed  as  among  the  occasional 
prodromes,  and  was  especially  severe  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  initial 
paroxysm,  though  it  often  continued  throughout  this  stage  and  recurred 
with  the  relapse.  Occasionally  it  was  complained  of  in  the  recumbent 
position,  but  usually  it  was  excited  only  by  a  change  of  position. 

Wakefulness  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  in  all  cases, 
and  appears  to  have  been  noted  in  all  epidemics.  Although  the  severity 
of  the  pain  in  various  parts  of  the  body  and  the  absence  of  blunting  of 
the  perceptions  would  naturally  cause  much  loss  of  sleep,  the  degree  of  the 
insomnia  and  the  obstinate  resistance  it  offers  to  the  action  of  anodynes 
are  apparently  far  in  excess  of  what  could  thus  be  accoimted  for.  Parry 
found  that  several  of  his  patients  could  take  as  much  as  three  grains  of  • 
opium  every  second  hour  throughout  the  afternoon  and  night  without 
either  inducing  sleep  or  causing  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

Convulsions  are  rare  and  of  very  grave  import.  They  may  occur  at 
the  period  just  preceding  crisis,  when  the  nervous  irritation  is  most 
intense,  and  are  then  somewhat  less  indicative  of  a  fatal  result  than  if 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  paroxysm,  when  they  are  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  extreme  prostration  of  the  nervous  centres,  with  a  tendency 
to  subsequent  fatal  coma.  No  connection  has  been  observed  between 
their  occurrence  and  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

Greneral  tremor  is  rare,  and  was  observed  only  in  those  of  our  cases 
where  there  had  been  habitual  intemperance,  with  presumably  a  tendency 
to  delirium  tremens.  Muscular  rigidity  was  noticed  occasionally,  but 
may  have  been  only  apparent,  being  induced  by  the  hypersssthesia  and 
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soreness  which  were  marked  in  some  cases.  The  hypersBsthesia  which 
was  observed  was  both  cutaneous  and  muscular,  and  was  attended  with 
lendemeaB  of  the  body  of  the  muscle,  and  also  of  the  nerve-trunk  sup- 
plying it.     Meschede  speaks  of  opisthotonos  as  a  rare  complication  in 

Motor  paralysis  involving  single  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  is  occa^ 
sionally  noticed,  as  of  the  deltoid  or  of  one  arm  (Meschede).  Parry 
observed  transient  loss  of  power  of  the  extremities  in  several  cases, 
chiefly  during  the  intermission  or  the  period  of  convalescence.  In 
one  of  our  cases  temporary  hemiplegia  occurred,  with  partial  loss  of 
sensation  on  the  affected  side. 

The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  affected,  except  in  cases  where  the 
typhoid  state  with  tendency  to  coma  is  present.     Disorders  of  sensation 
are,  however,  mucli  more  common.    When  motor  palsy  occurs  the  affected 
part  may  also  be  the  seat  of  impaired  sensibility,  while  in  a  large  pro- 
pordon  of  all  coses  numbness  of  the  extremities,  with  or  without  a  sense 
of  tingling,  is  complained  of;  out  of  182  cases  we  noted  this  symptom 
b  94,  affecting  the  fingers  alone  in  62,  the  feet  alone  in  6,  and  all  the 
extremities  in  25  cases.     Cutaneous  hvpersesthesia  or  partial  anaesthesia 
are  also  oocasionally  observed.     But  the  most  noteworthy  and  constant 
symptom  of  this  class  are  the  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints  which  are 
bitterly  complained  of  by  nearly  all  patients  with  relapsing  fever.    They 
constitute,  indeed,  one  of  the  highly  characteristic  features  of  the  disease, 
and  possess  a  diagnostic  value.    They  may  occur  among  the  rarely  present 
prodromes,  but  usually  they  appear  with  the  chill  and  increase  in  intensity 
during  the  paroxysm  ;  they  may  persist  with  even  greater  severity  during 
the  intermission,  or,  if  they  have  then  subsided,  recur  with  the  relapse, 
and  may  constitute  one  of  the  most  troublesome  hindrances  to  convales- 
c«uce.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  frequency,  severity,  and  persistency 
they  differ  widely  from  the  aching  pains  in  the  extremities  complained 
of  in  typhus  and  other  specific  fevers.     They  are  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  oi  the  extreme  insomnia,  and  are  apt  to  dwell  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  so  vividly  that  he  dreads  each  relapse  on  this  account,  and  con- 
sequently looks  back  upon  his  attack  of  relapsing  fever  as  a  terriblj' 
painful  exj^erience.     These  pains  are  usually  aescribed  .as  rheumatic  in 
diaracter,  and  several  times  patients  presenting  themselves  at  the  hospital 
on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  initial  paroxysm  stated  tliat  they  had 
inflammatory  rheumatism.     As  a  fact,  we  observed  the  utmost  intensity 
of  these  pains  in  a  few  cases  where  the  jjatients  were  of  marked  rheu- 
matic diathesis.     The  nape  of  the  neck,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  or 
extremities,  or  the  large  or  small  joints,  or  lower  parts  of  the  spinal 
region,  may  be  the  seat.    At  times  they  extend  along  the  course  of  nerve- 
tnmks.     In  character  they  are  described  as  a  deep  intense  aching,  with 
occasional  severe  or  excruciating,  sharp,  lancinating  pains.     Pressure  or 
movement  increases  them.     The  joints  are  not  red  or  swollen  (though 
swelling  may  appear  as  a  sequel),  and  the  pains  seemed  to  us  rather  to  be 
referred  to  the  joints  than  to  be  caused  by  any  local  irritation  therein. 
A»  alR»ady  stated,  there  is  often  tenderness  of  the  body  of  the  muscles, 
and  this  was  especially  marked  in  many  of  our  cases  on  pressure  along 
the  course  of  the  ner\'e-trunk. 
ilurrhison  suggests  that  they  are  due  to  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  an 
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abnormal  substance,  such  as  uric,  lactic,  or  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  it  appears 
to  us  altogether  probable  that  they  are  rather  to  be  connected  with  states 
of  congestive  irritation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  nerve-trunks  (early  stage 
of  perineuritis),  or  possibly  in  some  cases  of  the  spinal  membranes  also. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  sometimes  shifting  in  their  seat  and  fluctuating  in 
tlieir  severity,  but  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  above  suggestion,  while 
the  widespread  irritative  processes  found  in  this  remarkable  disease,  the 
resemblance  of  these,  pains  and  the  frequently  attendant  numbness  and 
tingling  to  the  sensations  caused  by  other  forms  of  perineuritis,  and  the 
occasional  development  of  local  palsies  of  a  single  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles,  all  are  in  its  support. 

The  special  senses  are  acute,  sometimes  painfully  so.  The  eyes  are  watery 
and  occasionally  inject^xl,  but  this  latter  condition  is  rare  and  slight  in 
relapsing  as  compared  with  typhus  fever.  At  the  crisis  and  for  a  few  days 
subsequently  wide  dilatation  of  tlie  pupils  is  not  infrequently  observed. 
Dulness  of  hearing  was  present  during  the  paroxysm  in  14  of  our  cases, 
and  a  few  patients  complained  of  tinnitus ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not 
at  all  common  in  the  disease,  although  it  will  be  seen  nereafler  that 
affections  of  the  middle  ear  are  among  its  sequelaB. 

Debility  is  not  such  a  prominent  symptom  as  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers.  Patients  manage  to  drag  themselves  about  for  several  days  dur- 
ing the  initial  paroxysm  with  all  the  symptoms  fully  developed,  and  after 
admission  to  the  hospital  will  oft;en  be  able  to  help  themselves,  or  even  to 
rise  from  bed,  unless  prevented  by  the  severe  pains  or  the  vertigo.  Still, 
there  are  many  cases,  not  necessarily  of  very  grave  type,  in  which  there  ia 
a  marked  sense  of  weariness  and  exhaustion,  and  of  course  in  all  cases  of 
typhoid  character  the  prostration  is  great.  It  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  even  when  the  patient  feels  or  seems  able  to  sit  up  he  must 
on  no  account  be  permitted  to  do  so,  since  the  occurrence  of  sudden  and 
fatal  syncope  is  one  of  the  accidents  constantly  to  be  apprehended.  It  is 
not  only  during  the  pyrexia  that  this  precaution  must  be  enforced ;  we 
meet  with  extreme  debility  during  the  intermission  in  some  cases,  and 
syncope  has  followed  exertions  made  at  that  period  as  well  as  at 
others. 

During  the  paroxysms  the  respirations  are  much  accelerated,  at  times 
to  a  greater  degree  than  would  correspond  with  the  pulse-rate,  while  at 
others  extreme  rapidity  of  pulse  may  be  associated  with  moderate  eleva- 
tion of  the  rate  of  respirations. 

As  examples  of  the  relation  between  temperature,  pulse,  and  respira- 
tions we  quote  the  following  from  our  records  of  adult  cases : 

(a)  Temperature,  108° ;  pulse,  124 ;  respiration,  40.  In  the  relapse  ; 
no  cnest  trouble. 

(6)  Temperature,  107.5°;  pulse,  120;  respiration,  28;  falling  to  tem- 
perature, 96 ;  pulse,  68 ;  respiration,  18,  within  twelve  hours,  during 
which  crisis  occurred. 

{c)  Temperature,  107°;  pulse,  144;  respiration,  31.     In  the  relapse. 

(a)  Temperature,  107° ;  pulse,  108 ;  respiration,  44.  Initial  paroxysm ; 
no  pulmonary  congestion. 

Temperature,  106°;  pulse,  116;  respiration,  28.  Relapse;  no  pul- 
monary congestion. 

Temperature,  97°  ;  pulse,  76 ;  respiration,  24.     Critical  fell ;  cough. 
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congestion  of  lungs  posteriorly^  and  left  one  relatively  dull  on  per- 
cussion, but  pneumonia  did  not  develop. 

In  many  epidemics  bronchitis,  hypostatic  congestion,  arid  pneumonia 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  while  in  others,  as  in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  they 
are  comparatively  frequent  and  lead  to  serious  respiratory  symptoms. 
While  the  pyrexia  was  high  there  was  very  frequently  an  irritative  dry 
cough,  witli  the  fine  crepitant  and  subcrepitant  r&les  attending  congestion 
and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  heard  at  the  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  chest  posteriorly.  In  numerous  instances  the  r^es  would 
disappear  entirely  after  a  few  full  inspirations  in  the  sitting  posture,  just 
as  in  the  corresponding  condition  in  tjrphoid  fever.  But  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  all  the  cases  (fully  35  j^er  cent.)  there  was  more  trouble- 
some bronchial  cough,  associated  with  sonorous,  sibilant  and  subcrepitant 
lAles,  with  mucous  or  muco-purulent  expectoration. 

Bronchitis  of  this  character  was  a  source  of  serious  annoyance  to  many 
patients.  In  several  cases  there  was  impaired  resonance  at  the  lower 
raargias  of  the  lungs  posteriorly,  with  imperfect  bronchial  respiration, 
but  without  the  symptoms  of  fully-developed  pneumonia.  Such  condi- 
tions were  r^rded  as  due  to  hypostatic  congestion,  and  proved  amenable 
to  treatment.  Pneumonia  occurred  in  eleven  cases  out  of  200  recorded 
with  reference  to  this  complication.  It  will  be  more  folly  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Complications.  It  was  attended  with  the  usual 
physical  signs,  and  gave  rise  to  extremely  rapid  and  labored  breathing, 
especially  when  associated  with  painful  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  In  a  case  of  double  pneumonia,  with  enlarged  and  ruptured 
i^pleen,  the  respirations  were  from  80  to  90  for  two  days,  the  pulse  being 
130  to  136.  It  was  a  very  fatal  complication,  death  resulting  in  all  but 
two  instances. 

Leyden  ^  has  shown  that  though  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  expired  during  the  pyrexia  is  diminished,  the  total  Quantity  exhaled 
id  increased,  the  proportion  being  as  1.5  to  1  in  the  non-rebrile  state. 

Elaborate  investigations  have  been  made  of  the  condition  of  the  urine 
in  relapsing  fever  by  numerous  observers,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  epi- 
demic of  1870  we  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  assisted  by  the  dis- 
tin^ifihed  chemist,  the  late  Horace  B.  Hare,  who  conducted  an  extensive 
genes  of  analyses  in  our  cases.  In  a  number  of  cases  quantitative  anal- 
yses were  continued  daily  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  disease. 

As  a  rule,  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  comparatively  free  during  the 
febrile  periods,  very  scanty  at  the  time  of  crisis,  except  in  the  cases  where 
critical  discliarges  of  urine  occur,  and  excessive  for  some  days  after  the 
cnsis. 

Still,  there  were  not  rare  exceptions,  especially  to  the  first  of  these 
statements.  Thus  on  four  successive  days  of  the  relapse  of  a  severe 
case  with  delirium,  but  without  albumen,  and  which  ultimately  recovered, 
the  analysis  gave — 


T^impentum. 

Amount  in  ocm. 

Sp.gr. 

Urea  in  Orm. 

N».CL 

103 

400 

1024 

23.8 

2.64 

105 

300 

1025 

15.27 

1.95 

106 

500 

1024 

24.7 

4.3 

106  to  97 

S50 

1021 

24.736 

5.525 

Itt 


U.d.  Rwp.  in  Fieber/'  DeuUeL  Arch,  /.  klin.  Med.j  1870,  536,  quoted  by  Murchiaon. 
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And  in  another  severe  case^  also  resulting  in  reoovery^  the  analysis  was, 
for  two  days  preceding  the  crisis  of  the  initial  paroxysm — 


Amount. 

600 
650 

8p.  gr. 

1014 
1014 

Urea. 

12.9 
16.85 

Na.CL 
1.365 

Traces  of  albiunen. 

After  the  crisis : 

2250 

1004 

18.9 

16.76 

No  albumen. 

And  again^  in  another  case  at  the  height  of  the  initial  paroxysm,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  crisis,  no  vomiting,  purging,  or  epistaxis  being 
present;  temperature  105°;  only  500  ccm.  was  passed  of  dark  reddish 
colored  urine,  non-albuminous,  and  with  sp.  gr.  1011. 

In  a  fatal  case  there  w&s  total  suppression  of  urine  for  three  days,  the 
catheter  drawing  off  only  a  few  di-ops  of  almost  pure  liquid  blood. 

When  crisis  occurs  by  copious  urination  the  discharges  are  frequent, 
lai*ge,  and  of  light  color  ana  low  specific  gravity. 

The  urine  of  the  intermissions  is  of  similar  character,  and  for  several 
days  after  crisis  it  is  not  rare  to  have  2000  to  2500  ccm.  passed.  The 
largest  amounts  we  noted  were  in  a  man  who  recovered,  and  who  passed 
at  the  crisis  of  the  relapse  and  during  the  following  days  the  amounts 
here  given . 

Amoant  Sp.  Or.  Urea.  Na.CL 

1000  ocm.  1010  14.9  2.6 

2000  *•  1003  20.2  42.8 

3r>60  "  1002  26.625  130.995 

2600  "  1002  19.24  27.30 

2800  "  1005  24.96  22.66 

2500  "  1013  47.25  11.25 

2700  "  1014  69.13  7.29 

Carter  reports  a  case  where  the  patient  continued  for  two  weeks  after 
the  relapse  to  pass  130  oz.  of  sp.  gr.  1002.6. 

The  amount  of  urea  varies  considerably,  and  is  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  complicated  conditions.  The  rule  appears  to  be  that 
it  increases  during  the  paroxysms,  diminishes  during  the  crisis,  in- 
creases during  the  few  days  following  crisis,  and  then  falls  off  again. 
These  results  are  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Murchison,  quoting  from 
Pribram  and  Robitijchek,  Wyss  and  Bock,  and  others.  Our  own  obser- 
vations, however,  while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  these,  show  that  there 
are  numerous  and  important  exceptions,  especially  to  tlie  occurrence  of 
the  post-febrile  increase  in  the  elimination  or  urea. 

The  largest  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  any 
of  our  patients  was  59.13  grammes,  or  912  grains,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  the  end  of  the  relapse,  but  as  much  as  74  grammes  (1142  grains) 
have  been  found. 

Deposits  of  urates  were  very  common  in  the  urine  of  the  paroxysms 
and  of  the  crisis.  The  uric  acid  has  been  found  increased,  and  so  also 
have  the  phosphates,  crystals  of  which  are  frequently  found  mixed  with 
the  urates. 

The  chlorides  diminish  during  the  paroxysms,  until  just  before  the 
crisis  their  amount  is  very  small,  or  tney  may  even  have  disappeared. 
Immediately  after  the  crisis  they  reappear  slowly  or  quickly,  and  even 
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verjr  large  amounts  may  be  discharged,  as  seen  in  the  figures  given  by 
Hare's  analyses:  2.6  grm.  on  day  of  crisis,  42.8  grm.  the  following 
day,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  130.995  grm.  on  the  next  day.  A 
copious  flow  of  urine  corresponds  with  great  augmentation  in  the  amount 
of  the  chlorides. 

Bile-pigment  was  constantly  present  in  jaundiced  cases,  the  amount 
being  pniportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  jaundice  and  the  quantity  of  the 
urine.  Bile-acids  have  been  detected  (Carter  and  Schmidt),  and  also 
Icucin  and  tyrosin  (Pribram  and  Robitschek). 

Albumen,  with  or  without  tube-casts,  is  not  uncommonly  found,  and 
traces  of  sugar  have  been  detected  in  a  few  cases.  More  careful  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  these  under  the  head  of  Complications. 

The  following  appearance  of  the  tongue  has  been  repeatedly  descril)ed, 
aud  when  present  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  some  diagnostic  value : 
The  body  of  the  tongue  slightly  swollen,  so  as  to  show  the  impressions 
of  the  teeth,  and  by  the  second  day  the  central  part  of  the  dorsum 
covered  with  a  peculiarly  white  fur,  while  tlie  edges  and  a  small  trian- 
gular space  at  the  tip  are  clean  and  red.  Such  a  tongue  was  seen  in 
many  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  Philadelphia  epidemic,  but  later  it 
was  present  in  but  a  small  proportion.  We  find  it  specially  mentioned 
in  97  of  our  recorded  cases,  or  about  50  per  cent.,  the  general  descrip- 
tion being  given  that  it  was  moist,  rather  large,  with,  pink,  clear  edges, 
and  a  triangular  clear  space  at  the  tip,  and  with  heavy  white  fur  in  the 
centre. 

Some  accurate  observers,  as  Wyss  and  Bock,  did  not  notice  anything 
peculiar  alx>ut  the  tongue,  but  merely  described  it  as  moist  and  coated 
with  a  thick  white  fur.  The  tongue  often  remains  moist  throughout  the 
case,  the  coat  becoming  yello>vish,  and  later  brownish.  Of  course  if 
there  is  nasal  obstruction  from  epistaxis  or  catarrh,  and  the  patient 
breathes  through  the  mouth,  the  tongue  will  soon  become  dry  and 
brown ;  but  in  addition,  this  state  of  the  tongue  with  sordes  on  the 
teeth  and  lips,  appears  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  (3  per  cent.,  Zuel- 
zer; 12  per  cent,  of  our  own  patients)  in  conjunction  witn  grave  typhoid 
symptoms. 

During  the  intermissions  the  tongue  clears  off  quite  rapidly,  unless 
marked  gastric  disturbance  persists,  but  regains  its  former  state  as  soon  as 
the  relapse  occurs. 

In  rare  cases  the  tongue  is  red  and  glazed,  and  Parry  and  ourselves 
observed  peculiar  painful  cracks  continuing  obstinately  after  the  relapse. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  tongue  presents  evidences  of  vitiated 
secretions,  of  local  catarrh  of  the  buccal  mucous  membranes,  and  of  the 
high  grade  of  gastric  irritation  so  constantly  attendant  on  this  disease. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  complete  anorexia  during  all  of  the  febrile  par- 
oxysm, while  in  the  intermission  the  appetite  soon  returns,  and  is  some- 
times truly  ravenous.  We  did  not,  however,  observe  in  any  case  a 
voracious  appetite  during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  such  as  was  very  often 
present  during  the  London  epidemic  of  1843  and  the  Irish  epidemic  of 
1847,  and  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Murchison.* 

Thirs-t  is  constant  and  intense,  and  is  excited  not  only  by  the  high  tem- 
perature, but  by  the  irritation  of  the  stomach ;  it  may  continue  through 

*  Op.  eiL,  p.  360. 
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the  intermission^  when  nataral  appetite  and  the  power  of  digesting  solid 
food  have  returned. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  always  prominent  symptoms,  and  most  espe- 
cially so  in  children.  In  some  cases  nausea  occurs  among  the  prodromes; 
and  occasionally  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  profuse  and  uncontrollable 
vomiting  instead  of  by  a  chill,  and  the  stomach  continues  entirely  non- 
retentive  throughout  the  paroxysm.  Vomiting  is  not  usually  so  obstinate 
and  severe,  however,  and  with  extreme  care  in  feeding  and  medication  it 
will  often  be  allayed  after  two  or  three  days.  It  occasionally  recurs  pro- 
fusely immediately  before  the  crisis,  as  in  the  case  given  in  full  at  page 
394,  where  aft«r  a  violent  attack  of  vomiting  the  patient  fell  asleep,  and 
awakened  in  a  profuse  sweat. 

This  symptom  was  present  in  146  out  of  182  of  our  cases,  was  usually 
confined  to  the  febrile  stages,  and  was,  as  a  rule,  worse  in  the  initial 
paroxysm. 

The  matters  vomited  consist  of  the  ingesta  colored  with  bile,  of  glairy 
mucus  tinged  with  bile,  or  of  green  bile,  sometimes  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Small  particles  of  blood  may  occasionally  be  noticed  in  the  matters 
vomited,  ana  in  rare  instances  true  hematemesis  occurs.  Judging 
from  the  frequency  with  which  in  fatal  cases  we  find  eochymoses  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membranes  with  blood-stained  mucus  in  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach,  we  should  expect  black  vomit  to  be  more  often  observed 
than  is  the  case.  Murchison  (p.  361)  states  that  it  was  not  noted  in  any 
British  epidemic  except  that  ol  1843,  and  then  it  occurred  in  only  a  few 
cases,  although  it  seems  to  have  varied  in  frequency  at  different  places. 
Arrott  at  that  time  described  the  symptoms  as  "quite  common^'  in 
the  fever  at  Dundee ;  and  W.  Reid  of  Glasgow  recorded  the  case  of  a 
girl  in  the  same  epidemic  who  vomited  large  quantities  of  clotted  blood, 
and  who  also  had  hemorrhages  from  the  bowels  and  from  the  ears.  It 
has  occasionally  been  observed  in  the  continental  epidemics.  It  was 
observed  in  four  of  our  cases.  By  all  who  have  observed  blood-vomiting 
in  relapsing  fever  it  is  recognized  as  a  symptom  of  almost  invariably 
fatal  import.  Three  of  the  four  cases  in  which  we  observed  it  proved 
fatal,  but  one  patient,  who  had  copious  hematemesis,  both  at  the  close  of 
the  first  relapse  and  during  the  second  relapse,  recovered  after  a  desperate 
and  protracted  struggle. 

The  bowels  are  not  so  often  constipated  as  in  typhus,  and  it  is  not  rare 
for  diarrhoea  and  constipation  to  alternate,  or  for  the  bowels  to  be  loose 
throughout  the  paroxysms.  They  are  noted  in  181  of  our  cases  as  regu- 
lar in  32,  loose  in  61,  and  constipated  in  88  instances.  Meschede  states 
that  diarrhoea  was  present  in  nearly  one-half  the  cases  of  the  Konigsbei^ 
epidemic  of  1879,  though  usually  as  a  late  symptom,  the  early  stage 
being  marked  by  constipation,  which  in  a  few  cases  persisted  throughout. 
The  stools  may  be  consistent  and  dark  or  thin  and  bilious,  or  occasionally, 
when  gastric  or  intestinal  hemorrhage  has  occurred,  they  contain  black 
coffee-ground  matter.  Occasionally,  the  diarrhoea  has  a  critical  character, 
and  occurs  at  the  close  either  of  the  initial  paroxysm  or  of  the  relapse, 
though  it  may  not  entirely  substitute  sweating.  This  mode  of  crisis 
occurred  in  two  of  our  cases,  but  Douglas  observed  it  in  6  out  of  33 
cases. 

The  abdomen  may  appear  enlarged,  but  this  is  as  much  the  result  of  the 
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enki^fHnent  of  the  liver  and  spleen  as  of  gaseous  distension^  which  is  rarely 
present  in  a  high  d^ree.  Abdominal  pain  is  almost  constant,  and  may  be 
very  severe.  It  is  especially  mentioned  as  having  been  present  in  148  out 
of  182  of  our  cases.  It  commonly  extends  throughout  the  epigastrium  and 
both  hypochondria,  but  may  be  present  on  one  or  the  other  side,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  general  abdominal  soreness.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  tenderness  on  pressure,  which  may  be  so  great  as  to  hinder 
the  movements  of  the  trunk  and  to  render  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
in  breathing  painiul.  This  may  be  the  first  symptom  to  usher  in  the 
attack,  and  it  occurs  at  an  early  stage  in  most  cases.  Many  of  our 
patients  when  admitted  to  the  hospital  had  already  been  cupped  or  blis- 
tered over  the  region  of  the  liver  or  spleen.  This  distress  was  greatest 
in  cases  attended  with  jaundice  and  marked  gastric  irritation ;  and  Parry 
reports  that  in  his  cases  (occurring  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic 
which  we  studied)  jaundice  was  rare  (4  out  of  37),  and  abdominal  ten- 
derness was  not  present.  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  its  almost 
aniversal  presence  in  view  of  the  severe  lesions  of  the  substance  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  the  distension  of  their  capsules  from  tlie  acute 
swelling  of  the  organs,  and  the  implication  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

Enlai^ment  of  the  liver  and  spleen  probably  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  every  case  of  relapsing  iever  without  exception.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  accurate  observers  in 
ail  epidemics  and  upon  the  evidence  of  post-mortem  examinations. 

The  enlargement  of  the  liver  can  be  demonstrated  in  nearly  all 
instances  by  careful  percussion.  It  varies  greatly  in  its  degree,  however ; 
in  mild  cases  it  may  be  slight,  while  in  severe  ones  the  liver  may  be 
found  extending  at  least  three  inches  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs 
within  three  or  four  days  from  the  initial  symptom.  In  our  own  fatal 
cases  the  weight  of  the  liver  averaged  between  four  and  four  and  a  half 
poands. 

The  spleen  enlarges  even  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
liver.  In  fact,  its  enlargement  in  relapsing  fever  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  acute  disease.  It  may  be  detected  by  percussion  by  the  first  or 
second  day,  and  may  then  continue  to  rapidly  mcrease  until  by  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day  a  large  painful  mass  is  readily  recognized  by  palpatiou  and 
percussion,  or  even  oy  inspection.  The  organ  .often  weighs  twelve  or 
sixteen  ounces,  not  rarely  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and,  as  an  instance  of 
•  the  extreme  limit  that  may  be  reached,  Kiittner  reports  sixty-eight  ounces 
in  one  case.  This  enlai^ement  is  greatest  toward  the  close  of  the  first 
or  second  paroxysm,  ana  subsides  quite  rapidly  in  most  cases  during  the 
intermissions  and  as  convalescence  progresses ;  we  have,  however,  known 
a  moderate  d^ree  of  enlargement  of  the  spleen  to  persist  for  somC'Weeks 
after  the  crisis  of  the  last  paroxysm. 

The  occurrence  of  jaundice  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of 
relapsing  fever  is  a  clinical  fact  of  much  interest.  Its  frequency  varies 
greatly  in  different  epidemics,  and  even  at  different  stages  of  the  same 
epidemk^  At  times  it  is  rarely  met  with  (1  out  of  14,  20,  or  35  cases), 
while  in  other  epidemics  it  is  present  in  1  out  of  every  6,  5,  or  even  4 
cases.  Of  182  of  our  own  cases  jaundice  is  recorded  in  45,  or  exactly 
in  1  out  of  4.  According  to  our  observation,  it  occurred  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases  among  negroes  (14  out  of  32)  than  in  whites,  and 
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Still6  states  that  it  oocarred  in  nearly  every  such  case  that  came  nniler 
his  observation-  When  present  it  usually  occurs  during  the  first  par- 
oxysm, and  may  be  limited  to  that  stage ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  present  in 
each  of  three  or  four  successive  paroxysms  in  the  same  case ;  or,  finally, 
it  may  first  appear  in  the  relapse.  As  a  rule,  it  subsides  speedily  after 
the  crisis,  though  Carter  states  that  in  two  or  three  cases  the  symptom 
made  its  first  appearance  just  after  the  crisis.  It  varied  from  the  slight- 
est yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva  to  the  deepest  staining  of  the  whole 
surface.  The  urine  is  discolored  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
jaundice,  and  the  serum  of  a  blister  will  be  deeply  tinged.  It  must  be 
carefully  noted,  however,  that  the  feces  are  not  decolorized,  but,  as 
already  described,  contain  fully  a  normal  amount  of  biliary  coloring 
matter.  This  fact  has  been  relied  on  by  Murchison  and  othere  to  prove 
that  the  jaundice  in  relapsing  fever  is  purely  dependent  on  the  morbid 
state  of  the  blood,  and  is  not  due  to  obstniction  of  the  biliary  passages ; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  element  of  blood^-dyscrasia  may 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  jaundice.  The  anatomical  evidence, 
however,  given  on  page  414,  renders  it  probable  that  in  many  cases  a< 
least  the  essential  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  an  obstructed  state  of  the 
minute  gall-ducts  of  certain  areas  of  the  liver.  If  the  main  hepatic 
duct  or  the  common  duct  were  obstructed,  there  would  of  course  be 
paleness  of  the  feces,  as  the  bile  would  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
duodenum.  But  when  a  large  amount  of  highly-colored  bile  is  being 
secreted,  as  in  relapsing  fever,  it  seems  clear  that  the  obstruction  of  a 
certain  number  of  minute  ducts  would  cause  sufficient  resorption  of  the 
bile  to  induce  jaundice  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  flow  of  bile  through  the  patuloas  ducts. 

Jaundice  must  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  or  even  a  grave  symp- 
tom in  relapsing  fever,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  would  be  the  case 
were  it  directly  connected  with  tlie  intensity  of  the  blood-dyscrasia. 
Many  of  the  most  violent  cases  in  all  epidemics  have  been  unattended 
with  jaundice,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  cases  in  which  jaun- 
dice has  been  marked  "  have  had  not  a  single  symptom  that  made  them 
differ  from  ordinary  cases  excepting  the  yellowness"  (Henderson).  It 
follows,  therefore,  tliat  the  gravity  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  jaun- 
diced cases  does  not  follow  directly  from  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blo(xl 
and  tissues,  but  from  the  lesions  of  the  liver  of  which  the  jaundice  is  a 
symptom,  or  from  the  existence  of  widespread  irritation  of  many  parts 
of  the  body.  Thus  jaundice  is  present  in  an  unusually  large  proportion 
oi  the  cases  attended  with  marked  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  whether  vomiting  is  also  present  in  extreme  degree  or 
not.  It  was  noteworthy  that  it  was  disproportionately  frequent  in 
negroes,  and  that  in  these  patients  the  lesions  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
were  also  unusually  pronounced.  Again,  jaundice  is  present  in  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  cases  attended  with  low  delirium, 
extreme  prostration,  defective  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  other  features 
of  the  typhoid  state — so  much  so  that  such  cases  have  been  described  by 
various  writers  under  the  name  of  bilious  typhoid  fever. 

But,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  legitimate  to  consider  the  gravity  of 
these  cases  as  the  result  of  the  jaundice,  but  rather  that  the  jaundice  is 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  widespread  irritative  lesions,  whidi  in  such 
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cases  not  only  involve  the  liver  and  spleen,  but  the  kidneys,  the  lungs, 
the  marrow  of  the  bones,  the  muscle  of  the  heart,  and  occasionally  tne 
membranes  or  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

The  true  prognostic  value  of  jaundice  in  relapsing  fever  would  then 
seem  to  be,  tliat  of  itself  it  indicates  merely  an  ol^tructed  state  of  a 
certaiQ  number  of  minute  bile-ducts,  but  that  its  presence  justifies  the 
apprehension  that  the  local  lesions  of  the  liver  may  become  excessively 
developed,  or  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  widespread  tissue-changes  which 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  may  lead  to  the  appearance  of  grave  cou- 
htitutional  disturbance  of  a  typhoid  type. 

Hemorrhage  in  relapsing  lever  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  occur  from 
various  surfaces.  Epistaxis  is,  however,  the  only  form  which  is  frequent 
enough  to  justify  being  n^rded  as  a  symptom.  It  usually  occurs  in 
from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  but  in  the  Philadel- 
phia epidemic  it  was  much  more  frequent  than  this,  occurring  in  not  less 
than  83  out  of  182  of  our  cases.  It  was  not  more  frequent  or  profuse 
in  grove  cases  than  in  those  of  ordinary  severity,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  indication  of  the  intensity  of  the  blood- 
(lysernsia.  Although  ordinarily  moderate  in  amount,  it  was  occasionally 
S()  copious  and  persistent  as  to  require  prolonged  plugging  of  the  nostrils,  and 
in  at  least  one  case  contributed  chiefly  to  cause  an  intense  amemia,  which 
long  delayed  convalescence.  It  occurs  at  all  periods  of  the  paroxysms, 
but  more  commonly  toward  the  close.  In  fifteen  of  our  cases  extraordi- 
narily profuse  epistaxis  attended  the  crisis,  and  evidently  replaced  in  part 
the  copious  s^veating  by  which  the  paroxysm  more  ooramonly  terminates. 

Symptojis  attending  the  Crisis. — ^We  have  already  described  the 
aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  which  immediately  precedes  the  crisis  in 
typical  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  and  the  abrupt  fall  of  temperature,  and 
asiially  of  the  pulse,  that  follows.  But  this  extraordinary  change  is 
nearly  always  attended  with  some  profuse  critical  discharge,  of  which 
sweating  is  by  far  the  most  common,  though  copious  epistaxis, 
metrorrhagia,  diarrhoea,  or  vomiting  may  also  occur,  and  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  but  seldom  entirely,  replace  the  sweating.  In  182  cases  in 
which  we  carefully  noted  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  paroxysm  there 
was  no  definite  crisis  (termination  by  lysis  or  gradual  and  irregular  defer- 
vescence) in  76;  profuse  sweating,  89;  profuse  epistaxis,  15;  profuse 
diarrhoea,  2. 

In  most  epidemics  the  proportion  of  tnie  crises  is  greater  than  in  the 
above  table — a  fact  dependent  upon  the  unusually  severe  and  complicated 
form  of  the  disease  which  we  were  studying.  The  beginning  of  the 
swe:it  may  be  preceded  by  chilliness  or  rigors,  by  extreme  and  dangerous 
prostration,  or  by  violent  nervous  disturbances;  or  there  may  be  an 
attaek  of  profuse  vomiting,  followed  by  sleep,  during  w'hich  sweating 
begins.  The  sweat  may  be  moderate  in  amount,  but  is  often  extraordi- 
narily copious ;  the  patient  is  literally  bathed  in  it,  the  bed-  and  body- 
clothing  is  saturated,  and  we  have  seen  the  mattress  saturated.  It  has  an 
acid  reaction,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  accurate  analyses  of  it.  Some 
writers  have  attributed  to  it  a  characteristic  disagreeable  odor,  but  we  did 
not  notice  any  in  our  cases  that  could  be  considered  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

Convalescence. — ^We  have  already  stated  the  average  duration  of 
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relapsing  fever  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  while  the  extreme  limits 
are  from  eighteen  to  ninety  days.  Despite  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
mortality  is  in  most  epidemics  only  about  5  or  7  per  cent — greatly 
less,  therefore,  than  in  typhus  fever — ^the  convalescence  from  relapsing 
fever  is  frequently  slow  and  protracted.  The  obvious  cause  is,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  typhoid  fever,  the  existence  of  numerous  and  serious  lesions 
of  the  solids  and  the  tendency  to  many  troublesome  complications  and 
sequelae.  We  have,  however,  seen  many  instances  of  rapid  recovery  of 
strength  and  health,  even  after  prolonged  attacks  with  several  successive 
relapses. 

The  following  case  is  quoted  partly  on   account  of  the  numerous 
relapses,  and  the  long  duration  of  the  sickness : 

B.  B.  Y.,  medical  student,  was  much  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
relapsing  fever  in  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  dunng  the 
spring  of  1870,  and  in  May  had  an  attack  apparently  of  this  disease, 
which,  however,  subsided  in  four  or  five  days  and  was  followed  by  no 
immediate  relapse.     He  continued  his  attendance  at  the  hospital  during 
the  remainder  of  May  and  the  whole  of  June ;  in  July  took  a  trip  to 
the  South,  where  there  was  no  relapsing  fever  prevailing,  and  after  exert- 
ing himself  for  several  days  during  mtensely  hot  weather,  he  became 
sleepless  and  much  prostrated.     He  returned  home,  and  after  recovering 
from  the  fatigue  felt  ouite  well  for  about  a  week,  until  3  A.  M.,  August 
1st,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  chill,  followed  by  great  insomnia, 
obstinate  vomiting,  intense  headache,  especially  in  the  back  of  the  neck, 
occasional  sweating,  violent  fever,  recurrence  of  very  severe  chill  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  11  A.  m.,  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  tenderness,  decided 
jaundice,  costive  bowels,  and  scanty,  high-colored  urine.     This  paroxysm 
lasted  till  the  morning  of  August  9th,  when  severe  vomiting  took  plaoe^ 
followed  by  sleep,  during  which  crisis  occurred  by  drenching  sweat  last- 
ing several  hours.     Appetite  and  strength  soon  began  to  return,  though 
some  jaundice  persisted,  and  by  August  17th  he  felt  able  to  drive  out  a 
short  distance,  and  retired  feeling  somewhat  fatigued.     He  awoke  with 
pain  in  the  b'ack  of  the  neck,  which  continued  increasing  till  11a.  m., 
August  18th  (second  paroxysm),  when  a  severe  chill  occurred,  lasting 
three  hours  ana  followed  by  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  including  jaun- 
dice, which  persisted  five  days,  tUl  Aug.  23d,  when  crisis  again  occurred 
by  sweating.   On  the  24th  he  felt  well  enough  to  use  slight  exercise,  which 
was  followed  by  prostration  and  by  a  return  of  chill  (third  paroxysm) 
the  next  day  at  11  A.  M.,  with  subsequent  headache,  fever,  irregular 
sweats,  etc.,  lasting  but  one  day.     Again  felt  well  until  Aug.  30th,  when 
he  was  attacked  (fourth  paroxysm)  at  11  A.  M.  with  severe  chill,  lasting 
three  hours,  followed  by  severe  paroxysm,  lasting  six  days,  till  Sept.  5th, 
when  crisis  again  occurred  by  sweating.     Again  felt  well  for  eight  days, 
until  Sept.  13th,  when  the  fifth  paroxysm  occurred,  lasting  five  days, 
ending  Sept.  18th  by  critical  sweating.     This  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
mission of  nine  days,  until  Sept.  27th,  at  11  A.  M.,  when  the  sixth  parox- 
ysm occurred,  lasting  four  days,  and  less  severe  than  the  preceding  ones. 
This  was  followed  by  an  intermission  of  ten  days,  till  Oct.  11th,  when 
the  seventh  paroxysm  occurred  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  and  lasted 
three  days.     He  then  went  sixty  miles  from  home  to  a  fine,  pine-bearing 
district,  and  enjoyed  an  intermission  of  eleven  days,  when  the  eighth  and 
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last  pamxysin  oocurred  at  the  same  hour^  and  lasted  three  da}  s^  until 
Oct.  2oth.  His  oonvalescenoe  was  very  satisfactory,  and  he  was  (Enabled 
to  resnme  his  studies  by  the  middle  of  November.  No  sequelce  occurred. 
In  1878  Dr.  Y.,  who  had  been  working  very  steadily  w^ith  a  rapidly- 
growing  practice,  was  attacked  with  severe  typhoid  fever,  with  grave  ner- 
vous symptoms  and  with  albumen  and  tube-casts  in  the  urine,  and  died  on 
the  twelfth  day. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  unusually  protracted  case  there  were 
seven  distinct  relapses,  one  of  which  was  brief  and  interrupted  one  of 
the  r^ular  intermissions,  while  the  rest  were  all  severe. 
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The  total  duration  of  the  case,  which  was  entirely  free  from  complications, 
was  therefore  ninety  days. 

Varieties. — ^The  forgoing  clinical  description  prepares  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  varieties  of  relapsing  fever  that  may  be  saia  to  exist.  Thfey  con- 
sist of — 

The  abortive  form,  in  which  a  single  paroxysm  of  variable  length  and 
severity  occurs,  terminating  in  a  critical  fall  of  temperature  and  usually 
with  some  critical  discharge,  but  not  followed  by  any  relapse.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  cases,  although  they  are  not  common ; 
and  at  times  the  paroxysm  is  so  slight  that  were  it  not  for  the  known 
exposure  of  the  individual  to  the  prevalent  epidemic  influence,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  adequate  cause,  the  case  might  readily  be  regarded 
as  one  of  non-specific  febricula.  The  caution  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  as  to  the  occurrence  of  relapses  of  such  extreme  shortness  of 
(inration  (less  even  than  twenty-four  hours)  as  to  readily  escape  notice 
unless  a  careful  watch  be  kept  for  their  detection. 

The  ordinary  or  typical  form,  including  the  cases  with  one  or  two 
relapses,  presenting  the  usual  variations  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
and  in  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms  and  of  the  intermissions. 

The  multiple  or  protracted  form,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  thus  par- 
ticnlarize  cases  presenting  an  excessive  and  unusual  number  of  relapses,  as 
three,  four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven. 

The  grave  or  subintrant  form,  which  is  designed  to  include  the  highly 
congestive  form  of  Cormack  and  the  bilious  typhoid  of  Griesinger  and 
Lebert. 

Under  another  heading  (see  relations  to  other  diseases,  p.  420)  we  shall 
five  reasons  for  regarding  the  bilious  typhoid  fever  of  Griesinger  and 
Lebert  as  merely  a  form  of  relapsing  fever,  with  which  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  true  tjrphoid  fever  complicated  with  hepatic  catarrh  may 
have  been  included. 

The  characteristics  of  this  grave  subintrant  form  are  as  follows :  Jaun- 
dice, occasionally  absent,  but  usually  present  in  an  intense  degree ;  marked 
entailment  of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from 
varions  mucous  surfaces;  extreme  prostration;  defective  or  suppressed 
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secretion  of  urine  ;  hypostatic  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases ;  dry  brownish  tongue ;  low  muttering  delir- 
ium, oflen  passing  into  stupor  or  coma ;  hiccough ;  imperfect  crisis ;  and 
a  continuance  of  some  morbid  phenomena,  so  that  merely  a  remission 
occurs  £o  separate  the  paroxysms ;  and  a  high  percentage  of  mortality. 
The  great  modification  of  the  intermission  which  is  so  highly  character- 
istic of  typhoid  relapsing  fever  is  doubtless  due  in  chief  part  to  the  serious 
local  lesions  developed,  and  seems  to  justify  the  name  of  subintrant  as 
above  suggested.  The  course  of  such  fever  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  case,  in  which  the  characters  of  typhoid  relapsing  fever  were 
present  in  the  highest  degree,  death  occurring  on  the  fifteenth  day : 

Charles  Hood,  colored,  set.  28,  of  temperate  habits,  was  taken  ill  on 
April  5,  1870,  afler  malaise  lasting  thirty-six  hours,  with  fever,  nausea 
and  vomiting,  headache,  and  general  aching  throughout  body ;  and  ^vas 
admitted  to  the  hospital  April  6th.  There  was  already  marked  jaundice, 
and  epistaxis  had  occurred ;  there  were  also  insomnia ;  wandering  delir- 
ium; extreme  tenderness  over  the  liver  and  spleen,  both  of  which  were 
enlarged ;  dryness  of  tongue,  vomiting,  and  distension  of  the  abdomen. 
These  symptoms  continued,  his  condition  becoming  daily  more  aggravated. 
Restless  delirium  alternated  with  heavy  sopor.  The  jaundice  grew  deeper. 
Marked  digital  formication  existed,  but  the  arthritic  pains  were  not  so 
sev^ere  as  in  ordinary  cases.  The  tongue  was  dry  and  of  a  red  orange 
color.  Profuse  epistaxis  occurred  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease, 
requiring  plugging  of  both  anterior  and  posterior  nares,  and  followed  by 
great  prostration.  A  gradual  fall  in  the  temperature  occurred  during  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  days,  reaching  99°  on  the  latter  day.  During 
this  decline  the  delirium  ceased  and  the  mind  remained  merely  dull ;  the 
jaundice  decreased,  as  did  also  the  tenderness  of  the  hypochondriac  zone. 
The  pulse  and  respirations  improved,  and  diarrhoea  ceased.  The  improve- 
ment was  but  brief;  for  about  eighteen  hours  he  lay  apyretic,  with  cool 
hands  and  feet,  and  with  eyes  closed  and  mind  dull  but  free  from  dilir- 
lum.  Fever  then  reappeared  and  with  the  ascent  of  the  temperature  the 
unfavorable  symptoms  recurred.  The  relapse  lasted  but  two  days,  and  was 
followed  by  irregular  decline  of  fever  till  death  occurred  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  disease.  Obstinate  hiccough  appeared  on  the  eleventh  day,  and 
continued,  accompanied  with  occasional  vomiting  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
Delirium  alternating  with  sopor  reappeared.  Jaundice  again  became 
marked,  and  again  there  was  extreme  tenderness  over  the  liver  and 
spleen.  The  pulse  grew  small  and  feeble,  the  respirations  shallow  and 
labored,  with  an  expiratory  moan.  Cough  began  on  the  twelfth  day,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe 
of  both  lungs.  The  urine  continued  free  from  albumen.  The  patient 
sank  into  deeper  coma,  and  died  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Post-mortem 
examination  showed  highly-developed  characteristic  lesions  of  the  spleen 
and  liver,  with  red  hepatization  of  lower  lobe  of  both  lungs.  There  was 
no  affection  of  the  glands  of  Pejer.  The  course  of  the  fever  is  shown 
in  the  following  tracing  (see  Fig.  22). 

Complications  and  SEQUELiE. — As  would  be  anticipated  fi'om  wliat 
has  been  said  of  the  wide  range  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  remarkable 
course  of  the  temperature  in  relapsing  fever,  there  are  many  complica- 
tions and  sequelse  liable  to  occur,  and  which  require  special  consideration. 
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They  idht  be  classified  according  as  tbey  affect  the  febrile  movement,  the 
slate  of  Uie  blood,  or  one  or  other  of  the  groups  of  organs. 

We  have  already  described  the  various  irregularities  presented  by  the 
febrile  paroxysms  and  the  iutermissious,  and  no  further  allusion  need  be 
made  to  mere  variations  in  lengtli,  oeverity,  or  number  of  the  former. 
In  mre  cases,  however,  a  peculiarity  b  preseoted,  usually  iu  the  first 
btermission,  which  is  difficult  of  explanatiuu.  About  twenty-four  hours 
Fio.22. 
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after  an  apparently  complete  crisis,  with  a  fall  of  temperature  to  a  sub- 
Donnal  point,  there  may  be  a  sudden  and  rapid  rise  or  rebound  of  tem- 
perature to  104°  or  105°,  attended  with  distressing  symptoms  of  high 
fever,  but  lasting  only  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  is  given  in  the  case  described  on  {rage  394 ;  aud  Carter ' 
citBi  Beveral  examples  of  it  terminating  cither  in  recovery  or  in  rapid 
death.  He  asserts  that  examinations  of  the  blood  during  such  post- 
critical  febrile  rebounds  invariably  showed  an  absence  of  spirilla,  so 
that  in  his  opinion  such  fever  must  be  considered  non-specific.  Their 
explanation  seems  difficult,  since  the  pyrexia  is  too  brief  to  be  associated 
with  any  local  inflammatory  complication. 

Mure  frequent  and  serious  is  the  protracted  post-critical  pyrexia  which 
ve  have  already  described  as  modifying  the  interval,  so  as  to  produce  a 
Bahiatrant  type  by  maintaining  continuous  though  irregular  fever  until 
the  Bccesdon  of  the  relapse,  unless  cut  short  by  death.  This  post-critical 
fever  is  non-specific,  is  unattended  with  spirilla  in  the  blood,  and  is  to  be 
taeociated  with  the  extensive  irritative  processes  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
uys,  lungs,  and  other  parta  that  are  present  in  these  grave  and  compli- 
>  Op.  eif,  p.  172. 
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cated  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  course  of  those  paroxysms  which 
terminate  in  lysis  indicates  that  they  may  represent  a  milder  type  of  the 
above  process. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  delirium,  amounting  sometimes  to  maniacal 
excitement,  which  attends  some  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  has  been  fiilly 
described. 

Less  common  are  the  following :  mental  hebetude,  lasting  some  days  or 
even  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  last  paroxysm,  or,  as  in  a  case  of  Carter's, 
gradually  increasing  mental  feebleness,  terminating  in  imbecility.  In 
such  cases  suspicion  must  arise  of  the  occurrence  oi  some  local  lesion  of 
the  membranes  or  substance  of  the  brain. 

Partial  palsy  is  mentioned  by  numerous  authors  as  occurring  during  or 
shortly  after  attacks  of  relapsing  fever.  Paralysis  of  one  or  both  deltoids 
has  been  noted,  the  latter  by  Cormack,  who  saw  it  continue  ten  days  after 
the  patient  was  well  in  all  other  respects.  Temporary  paralysis  of  the 
forearm  (Douglas)  or  of  the  whole  arm  (Parry,  Meschede^  has  been 
observed ;  ana  Parry  also  describes  loss  of  power  in  the  legs  lasting 
for  one  week.  In  one  of  our  cases  temporary  loss  of  power  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg  occurred,  attended  witli  sucn  impairment  of  sensibility  tluit 
the  woman  had  to  feel  for  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  assure  here$elf 
of  their  existence.  This  loss  of  power  occurred  during  the  initial  par- 
oxysm, and  gradually  passed  away,  but  she  was  unable  to  stand  alone  ou 
the  thirty-first  day  of  the  disease.  In  a  case  reported  by  Tennent*  facial 
palsy  was  developed  six  days  after  the  second  crisis. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  for  these  local  palsies,  but,  as 
already  stated  (see  page  386),  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  referable  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve-trunks,  or,  less  commonly,  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  autopsies 
serious  intracranial  lesions  are  found,  which  are  evidently  the  results  of 
the  attack  of  relapsing  fever.  These  consist  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  men- 
ingitis, and  specially  cerebral  hemorrhage.  This  was  present  in  one  of  oui 
cases,  but  Carter  found  copious  hemorrhage  in  no  less  than  8  out  of  54 
autopsies,  and  in  5  others  there  were  minute  capillary  cerebral  hemor- 
rliages.  Still,  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  large  hemorrhage  we  have  found 
recorded  the  efiusion  was  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  true  hemiplegia  from  the  forms  of  paralysis 
noted  in  relapsing  fever,  and  the  transient  character  of  these  palsies, 
makes  it  clear  that  they  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  consiaerable 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  an  additional  possible  cause  of  them  is  to  be  found  io  minute 
hemorrhage  into«mall  areas  known  to  govern  the  movements  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles.  Again,  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  occurrence 
of  both  thrombosis  and  embolism  among  the  lesions  of  relapsing  fever, 
and  it  is  evident  that  either  of  these  accidents,  if  involving  a  compara- 
tively small  branch  of  a  cerebral  vessel  in  certain  motor  areas,  might  cauf« 
transient  paralysis,  such  as  has  been  described.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see 
that,  while  such  symptoms  as  the  delirium,  mania,  com^  or  subsequent 
mental  impairment  may  receive  other  explanations,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  arise  from  similar  processes  of  mmute  hemorrhage,  thromboc^is^ 
or  embolism  involving  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

'  Qla»gow  Mtd.  Jour,,  May,  187 1,  p.  379. 
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The  freqaent  occuirenoe  of  severe  liienmari"  jxnn-  -n  n--  mu-  .. .  :::_ 
joiDts  dunog  the  ooureeof  thedifiease  hat  beeu  crwerT  iit»o:  -r: 

in  some  cases  they  persisted  daring  the  intermissioBi?*  an-  i'  *  -  'Tsisinn-.  .- 
time  after  all  other  symptoms  of  disease  hat!  pBss>e.  h^tt'       •  •tsai*-._ii:^:'- 
tbey  greatly  retarded  convalesoenoe  bv  iiiteneru»r"  '«''^'  ^^^"^^^^k-  bl    -r*— .. 
These  pains  were  mostly  in  the  leps,  and  wer»    iirTtaL-t-     '"  cs^rL-^r    a: 
also  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  chan«7er^  o:  wtsaii?'-:        -  -utsr-  v:     ^-.._ 
fired  thus  were  also  liable,  after  ex]>osarr'  n^  i:    •-••i*—  "^i^*         f-^-«?r 
atmospheric  changes,  to  sharp  attacks  of  kiuluu*    iniri--  t*-»^*  ••••'     hl 
(^]iecially  in  the  coarse  of  the  intereosta.]  neritfr       *  ^^rai-  -'i^  -     -. .  ./._-: 
anil  persistent  headache  follows  the  ditseaR..  ii»r    ir.-r'**'^         «»— nautf 
with  changes  in  the  membranes  of  tlie  bnuL.  n::-!  's*:^      -'    "''^'^' 
severe  neuralgia  oocuis  in  oonsequeuoe  oi*  Ui*i  uukiui^    ^' :-"-     ^'^ 
in  an  intense  d^ree  after  die  fever.    Tnniri)**w.iiip  ii»i::..*i**^-  a      *-»«-i 
«>f  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  of  the  palmt^  of  tii*  himj  »      :.'r-'*ra-r    »-    |t«*^ 
i«ure,  has  been  noted  as  a  sequel  pereistiii;:  ior  '^\*^n:    *-:  *• "  '*'  ^•^  • 

Afiections   of  the  special   senses  are   nm    rap.     "^  ^*'    ^■•*'     '^ -:t..- 
able  among  these  is  tne  affection  of  tin-  *^-^,  v.  ji«-.     «■   »f     •    •*•—••  -r' 
more   frequently  in  connection  with   pela|Kiit^'    }*'v*r   m^-^     ^"     "i*  -. 
iiT  typhoid.     The   proportion   of  casef    in    viih-i     *:■*     ^'  '"      ^  •  »*^t 
vari<9i    greatly    in   different  epidemicts.     lu   iii*    J^"--.-      *-:■*>-•-•'      # 
1<^26   and    1843,  when  this  form  of  piMst-it-ifni.    «»iir'iii.:::s.    vj*     ;.•> 
accurately  described   by  Mackenzie  of  Gla^:r"Ti.  j-   v.  a     v*— -    j'-^'.**-r 
aad  it   was  equally  so  in  Finland  in  18(r7— <i^.  %w»*fi    i>*  i;:.i'.Hr'    «i:ri.i 
cart^fully  studfied  it 

On  the  other  hand,  so  fiu*  as  can  be  stated  n  r>-;rj*^    i.   ;  ^•^  •.»<    f  •...- 

may  appear  after  convalescence  is  far  ad%*auoec  au^   'u*  ir-  •*-*-  ■  •'*'  i-*-.* 

fi>r>cii  medical  care,  it  was  verv  uncommon  in  tii^  y:..ux^'  •••  n   *^»  •*-  ■« 

of  1869-70.     This  ophthalmia  may  oocnir  durii'^' tiH  *^»«jr*^  "   '.*-  *"%— 

Ijut    more  finequently  it   begins  during  e<nivai— »-s»«*     s?: '    ^-.^-i    ^'•.#* 

mooths  after  convalescence  has  been  er$iabli-ii^:.     i*  «f'«-ir    #;    i^?'**^-*:^ 

of  Ijoth  sexes  and  at  all  ages.     Usually  it  afl'^ni-   ftr   "if*   ♦^*    .'i'   ir'*i 

ixmjr  be  attacked  simultaneously  or  eout»ecutt\ •'!;'.     h<ii#«^'u   ^ii*    ^^t* 

vev^  ill-nourished  and  debiUtated  were  mu*$t  aji:  t4'  ifr^M^r   t:.«»  »*^'-^*'« 

MMMo,    Murchison  regards  previous  starvaii<iu  ht  «ffM  n*  tu  tiax^i   ^i**^.. 

1  l»e  exciting  cause  and  true  pathology  appear  otn^tm   ar  >«?:   jj<iw«-<.4^. 

and    the  existence  of  a  neural  origin  is  not  ini^»r*:ja:/i«..     Ji  «><fij*»  *2».a^ 

the    ophthalmia  has  seemed  to  result  dire^rtly  ivim   t-r^ft^ur*^  v-  <"#i'^ 

ArwMMjiof^  oar  own  patients,  as  already  statKi,  **}»:  ^yv  :r'ni**'  r*'^    >*-«»> 

^^mwMBjnon  and  severe.     A  careftil  record  of  1^4  cai,*»>  va^  i.^-jr  ji  r*n"**'if^ 

t^     ^JisA  qaestion.     Several  patients  complained  «if  o-^n'f^na  'jinn::  tjjt- 

ft^^rile  stiagCy  and  one  asserted  that  ei-enr  obni't   a:ij>iairvo  j  n-ri  »>.-  lo 

k&iiam.     Conjunctivitis  of  moderate  severity^  UKua^.y  a^^j^nat^j  y^rii  'no-' 

occurred  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  our  ca^e^ :  it  jr^f^Alij  h*^*^t*^ 

l1  v*  one  eye,  and  occurred  in  a  few  instance  as  lat^  a*»  tb^r  iLird  w^k 

the  rdapee.     In  a  few  cases  (four)  also  there  was  dTjin^fH*  ftf  vi>iMn 

eye,  noted  during  the  course  of  the  disease  and  f^^nfi-tin^r  for  .^»me 

ciaaa<L  after  convalescence  b^ran.     In  oi)ly  one  inFtanr'*',  h^»we\'er,  did  per- 

HBTimt  impairment  of  vision  ensue,  and  this  man  had  pa^sp^  thnmgh 

m  5rM»lent  attack  of  the  fever  Mrith  unusually  grave  nervous  symptoms. 

*  ^V.  Chosoiditia  nach  Febris  RccurreDi,"  Arch./.  OphiJL,  1809,  Bd.  xr^  Abth.  it,  la^ 
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It  left  him  with  optic  neuritis  on  the  right  side,  which  induced  partial 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  and  great  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision.  Mes- 
chede  reports  intraocular  affections  in  6  cases  out  of  180  specially  exam- 
ined, though  it  is  not  certain  that  such  affections  were  directly  connected 
with  the  febrile  process.  Occular  ecchymosis  occurs  in  a  snmll  propor- 
tion of  cases,  especially  of  the  graver  types. 

Dulness  of  hearing  is  not  so  common  in  relapsing  fever  as  it  is  in 
typhoid.  It  was  present  in  14  out  of  184  of  our  cases  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  few  instances  partial  or  almost  complete 
deafness  in  one  ear  persisted  after  convalescence,  owing  doubtless  to  a 
slight  affection  of  die  middle  ear.  In  one  case  marked  deafness 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  day  after  the  termination  of  the  relapse  by 
crisis.  Meschede'  found  disease  of  the  middle  ear  in  no  less  tlian  8 
per  cent,  of  his  cases. 

Purulent  otorrhoea  from  one  or  both  ears  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  without  any  special  exciting  cause  may  present  itself  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  disease  or  more  commonly  after  the  relapse. 
In  the  same  manner  purulent  coryza  may  occur. 

The  eruptions  occasionally  present  during  the  fever  have  been  described. 
Bed-sores  from  pressure  are  much  less  common  than  in  typhus,  but  are 
met  with  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  moderate 
size  and  heal  ouickly.  Superficial  gangrene  of  the  lips, .nose,  and  ears  has 
also  been  noted  in  rare  cases  (Zuelzer)  in  connection  with  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  probably  from  embolism.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  pain- 
ful boils,  of  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissues  (Wyss  and  Bock),  anu  the 
more  rare  occurrence  of  erysipelas  may  be  mentioned  among  the  secjucia;. 

As  already  stated,  the  severe  pains  in  the  joints  and  members  whicli 
so  frequently  occur  during  relapsing  fever  are,  as  a  rule,  unattended  by  any 
redness  or  swelling  of  the  joints.  In  rare  cases,  however,  tliere  is  effu- 
sion into  the  joints  during  the  fever,  or  more  commonly  there  are  attacks 
during  convalescence  which  simulate  subacute  rheumatic  arthritis.  Such 
attacks  may  last  but  a  few  days,  but  in  several  of  our  cases  there  was 
painful  swelling  of  the  knees,  wrists,  and  fingers  which  persisted  fur 
several  weeks  afler  the  fever,  being  attended  with  slight  crepitation  on 
motion,  and  altogether  behaving  like  subacute  rheumatism. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  severity  of  the  fever,  the  marked 
disorder  of  digestion,  and  the  lesions  of  the  spleen  and  liver  in  relaiisiiig 
fever,  anaemia  is  a  common  sequel.  In  cases  where  there  has  also  beon 
free  hemorrhage,  usually  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  the  aniemia  may  indeed 
reach  an  intense  degree. 

The  cardiac  murmurs  which  have  been  described  as  present  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  are  dependent  upon  the  blood-changes,  and  when  the 
anaemia  is  extreme  these  murmurs  are  also  fiudible  over  the  lam  veins 
and  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  persist  after  convalescence  is  fully 
established. 

(Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  occurs  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases.  It  is  clearly  due  in  part  to  the  anaemia,  but  the  cardiac  debility 
which  follows  the  fever  is  also  largely  concerned  in  its  production.  It 
was,  indeed,  marked  in  some  of  our  cases  where  no  ans&mic  murmurs 
existed,   but  where  there  was  great  nervous  and   muscular  debility. 

*Xoe.  eiL 
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Usually  limited  to  the  feet  and  ankles^  it  occasionally  extended  above 
the  kneeSy  and  in  one  case,  where  great  ansemia  and  debility  from  fever 
and  over-exertion  coexisted^  there  was  oedema  of  the  hands  and  wrists, 
with  great  distension  of  the  legs  up  to  the  hips.  It  is  not  associated  with 
albominuria  as  a  rule,  and  yields  readily  to  treatment  and  rest,  in  the 
eourse  of  a  few  weeks. 

Hemorrhages  from  various  surfaces  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
a  full  account  given  of  epistaxis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  conmion  form. 
Bloody  vomiting  has  been  noticed  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  in  vari- 
ous epidemics.  It  varies  in  amount,  but  is  always  attended  with  great 
gravity  of  the  attack,  and  usually  is  followed  by  fatal  results.  It 
occurred  in  four  of  our  cases,  two  of  which  presented  also  black  stools 
containing  altered  blood,  and  suppression  ot  urine ;  while  in  another 
it  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  first  relapse,  and  during  the  second 
relapse  was  copious  and  repeated.  In  this  case  it  was  attended  with 
alarming  83rmptoms  of  collapse,  from  which  the  patient  rallied,  and  after 
a  desperate  struggle  recovered. 

Blood  may  also  be  discharged  from  the  bowels  in  such  large  amount 
te  to  constitute  actual  hemorrhage — a  symptom  of  great  gravity ;  or  in 
8inall  quantity  and  completely  ^tered,  so  as  to  impart  an  inky  black 
color  to  the  stools — a  condition  not  necessarily  attend^  with  ui^nt  dan- 
ger ;  or,  finally,  there  may  be  frequent  bloody  dysenteric  stools. 

Hemorrhage  has  also  been  observed  from  the  uterus,  from  the  kidneys, 
from  the  ears,  and  from  the  old  cicatrix  of  a  syphilitic  chancre.  Hemor- 
rhage occurred  in  87  out  of  183  of  our  cases,  or  in  nearly  50  per  cent. 
It  was  from  the  nostrils  in  82  cases,  from  the  uterus  in  1  case,  from  the 
stomach  in  4  cases,  and  from  the  cicatrix  of  a  chancre  in  1  case. 

Sudden  collapse  occurs  with  such  comparative  frequency  in  relapsing 
ferer  as  to  require  special  attention  as  one  of  its  complications.  It  may 
oQcur  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  most  common  at  the  crisis  of 
the  first  paroxysm  or  of  the  relapse.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those 
of  caxdiac  failure,  with  rapid,  small,  and  feeble  pulse ;  shallow  and  hur- 
ried, or  slow,  labored,  and  imperfect  respiration ;  coldness  of  the  extrem- 
ities^ while  the  central  temperature  may  remain  elevated;  muttering 
deiiriiUD,  rapidly  passing  into  unconsciousness.  Occasionally  almost 
ibstaotaneouB  death  occurs  fix)m  syncope  induced  by  some  muscular 
exertion,  as  standing  up  or  even  rising  in  bed.  In  other  cases  the  symp- 
toms indicate  the  aevelopment  of  cardiac  thrombosis,  and  subsequent 
examination  has  verified  tnis  opinion.  In  still  other  cases  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  which  occur  in  extreme  hyperpyrexia  dependent  upon 
overwhelming  and  paralysis  of  the  nervous  centres.  Copious  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stoniach  and  nose  may  also  induce  syncope  of  alarming 
and  even  fatal  severity.  When  from  the  latter  cause,  reaction  may  be 
tuiiucsed  and  the  patient  may  ultimately  recover,  as  we  saw  in  a  case 
where  after  repc^uted  hematemesis  the  patient  sank  into  profound  col- 
lapse. In  all  of  its  forms,  however,  this  complication  is  of  extreme  and 
imniinent  danger,  and  death  follows,  as  a  rule,  in  a  few  hours.  The 
rases  in  which  it  oocurs  are  usually  of  severe  tvpe,  occurring  in  persons 
who  Iiave  previously  been  in  poor  health  or  mtemperate,  or  who  have 
been  sabjected  to  privation  and  miproper  exposure  previous  to  and  during 
the  early  stages  of  their  attack.    Still,  collapse  may  occur  in  mild  cases 
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cated  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  tliat  the  course  of  those  paroxysms  which 
terminate  in  lysis  indicates  that  they  may  represent  a  milder  type  of  the 
above  process. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  delirium,  amounting  sometimes  to  maniacal 
excitement,  which  attends  some  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  has  been  fully 
described. 

Less  common  are  the  following:  mental  hebetude,  lasting  some  days  or 
even  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  last  paroxysm,  or,  as  in  a  case  of  Carter's, 
gradually  increasing  mental  feebleness,  terminating  in  imbecility.  In 
such  cases  suspicion  must  arise  of  the  occurrence  of  some  local  lesion  of 
the  membranes  or  substance  of  the  brain. 

Partial  palsy  is  mentioned  by  numerous  authors  as  occurring  during  or 
shortly  after  attacks  of  relapsing  fever.  Paralysis  of  one  or  both  deltoids 
has  been  noted,  the  latter  by  Cormack,  who  saw  it  continue  ten  days  aft«r 
the  patient  was  well  in  all  other  respects.  Temporary  paralysis  of  the 
forearm  (Douglas)  or  of  the  whole  arm  (Parry,  Meschede^  has  been 
observed;  and  Parry  also  describes  loss  of  power  in  the  legs  lasting 
for  one  week.  In  one  of  our  cases  temporary  loss  of  power  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg  occurred,  attended  with  sucn  impairment  of  sensibility  that 
the  woman  had  to  feel  for  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  assure  herself 
of  their  existence.  This  loss  of  power  occurred  during  the  initial  par- 
oxysm, and  gradually  passed  away,  but  she  was  unable  to  stand  alone  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  the  disease.  In  a  case  reported  by  Tennent*  facial 
palsy  was  developed  six  days  afi^er  the  second  crisis. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  for  these  local  palsies,  but,  as 
already  stated  (see  page  386),  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  referable  to 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve-trunks,  or,  less  commonly,  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  autopsies 
serious  intracranial  lesions  are  found,  which  are  evidently  the  results  of 
the  attack  of  relapsing  fever.  These  consist  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  men- 
ingitis, and  specially  cerebral  hemorrhage.  This  was  present  in  one  of  oui 
cases,  but  Carter  found  copious  hemorrhage  in  no  less  than  8  out  of  54 
autopsies,  and  in  5  others  there  were  minute  capillary  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages. Still,  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  large  hemorrhage  we  have  found 
recorded  the  efiusion  was  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  true  hemiplegia  from  the  forms  of  paralysis 
noted  in  relapsing  fever,  and  the  transient  character  of  these  Daisies, 
makes  it  clear  that  they  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  oonsiaerable 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  an  additional  possible  cause  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  minute 
hemorrhage  into^small  areas  known  to  govern  the  movements  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles.  Again,  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  occurrence 
of  both  thrombosis  and  embolism  among  the  lesions  of  relapsing  fever, 
and  it  is  evident  that  either  of  these  accidents,  if  involving  a  compara- 
tively small  branch  of  a  cerebral  vessel  in  certain  motor  areas,  might  cause 
transient  paralysis,  such  as  has  been  described.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see 
that,  while  such  symptoms  as  the  delirium,  mania,  oom^  or  subsequent 
mental  impairment  may  receive  other  explanations,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  arise  from  similar  processes  of  minute  hemorrhage,  thrombosis, 
or  embolism  involving  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

*  Ofeufffow  Med,  Jour.,  May,  1871,  p.  379. 
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The  freqaent  occurrence  of  severe  rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  and 
joints  daring  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  dwelt  upon  (p.  385^ ;  but 
m  some  cases  they  persisted  during  the  intermissions  and  for  a  consioerable 
time  after  all  other  symptoms  of  disease  had  passed  away.  Occasionally 
tbcy  greatly  retarded  convalescence  by  interfering  with  exercise  and  sleep. 
These  pains  were  mostly  in  the  legs^  and  were  increased  by  exercise,  and 
al^  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  changes  of  weather.  Patients  who  suf- 
fered thus  were  also  liable,  after  exposure  or  in  consequence  of  severe 
atmospheric  changes,  to  sharp  attacks  of  similar  jmins  elsewhere,  and 
es)»ecially  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  ner\'es.  Occasionally  violent 
and  persistent  headache  follows  the  disease,  not  improbably  associated 
with  changes  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  although  in  other  cases 
severe  neuralgia  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  ansemia  which  may  remain 
in  an  intense  decree  aftier  the  fever.  Troublesome  numbness  and  soreness 
of  the  soles  of  tne  feet  and  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  increased  bv  pres- 
sure, has  been  noted  as  a  sequel  persisting  for  several  days  or  weeks. 

AjQeetions  of  the  special  senses  are  not  rare.  The  most  remark- 
able among  these  is  the  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  is  apt  to  occur  far 
more  frequently  in  connection  with  relapsing  fever  than  with  typhus 
or  typhoid.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  sequel  appears 
yarieti  greatly  in  difterent  epidemics.  In  the  British  epidemics  of 
1826  and  1843,  when  this  form  of  post-febrile  ophthalmia  was  first 
accurately  described  by  Mackenzie  of  Glasgow,  it  was  very  frequent; 
and  it  was  equally  so  in  Finland  in  1867--68,  when  Estlander^  again 
carefully  studied  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  a  seqiiel  which 
may  appear  after  convalescence  is  far  advanced  and  the  patient  discharged 
from  medical  care,  it  was  very  uncommon  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic 
of  1869-70.  This  ophthalmia  may  occur  during  the  course  of  the  fever, 
but  more  irequently  it  begins  during  convalescence,  and  even  some 
months  after  convalescence  has  been  established.  It  occurs  in  patients 
of  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages.  Usually  it  affects  but  one  eye,  but  both 
may  be  attacked  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  Patients  who  were 
very  ill-nourished  and  debilitated  were  most  apt  to  present  this  sequel, 
and  Murchison  regards  previous  starvation  as  one  of  its  main  causes. 
The  exciting  cause  and  true  pathology  appear  obscure  as  yet,  however, 
and  the  existence  of  a  neural  origin  is  not  improbable.  In  some  cases 
the  ophthalmia  has  seemed  to  result  directly  from  exposure  to  cold. 
Among  our  own  patients,  as  already  stated,  eye  symptoms  were  less 
common  and  severe.  A  careftil  record  of  184  cases  was  kept  in  reference 
to  this  question.  Several  patients  complained  of  diplopia  during  the 
febrile  stage,  and  one  asserted  that  every  object  appeared  fourfold  to 
him.  Conjunctivitis  of  moderate  severity,  usually  associated  with  otor- 
rhoea,  occurred  in  about  5  per  cent,  of  our  cases ;  it  generally  affected 
only  one  eye,  and  occurred  in  a  few  instances  as  late  as  the  third  week 
after  the  rdapse.  In  a  few  cases  (four)  also  there  was  dulness  of  vision 
in  one  eye,  noted  during  the  course  of  the  disease  and  persisting  for  some 
time  after  convalescence  began.  In  oi)ly  one  instance,  however,  did  per- 
manent impairment  of  vision  ensue,  and  this  man  had  passed  through 
a  violent  attack  of  the  fever  with  unusually  grave  nervous  symptoms. 

*"U.  Choroiditis  nach  Febrb  RccurreiM,"  ArehJ,  Ophth,,  1869,  Bd.  xv.,  Abth.  ii.,  108. 
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It  left  him  with  optic  neuritis  on  the  right  side,  which  induced  partial 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  and  great  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  Mes- 
cheae  reports  intraocular  aMx^ions  in  6  cases  out  of  180  specially  exam- 
ined, though  it  is  not  certain  that  such  affections  were  directly  connected 
with  the  febrile  process.  Occular  ecchymosis  occurs  in  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases,  especially  of  the  graver  types. 

Dulness  of  hearing  is  not  so  common  in  relapsing  fever  as  it  is  in 
typhoid.  It  was  present  in  14  out  of  184  of  our  cases  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  in  a  few  instances  partial  or  almost  complete 
deafness  in  one  ear  persisted  afler  convalescence,  owing  doubtless  to  a 
slight  affection  of  tlie  middle  ear.  In  one  case  marked  deafness 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  day  after  the  termination  of  the  relapse  by 
crisis.  Meschede^  found  disease  of  the  middle  ear  in  no  less  than  8 
per  cent,  of  his  cases. 

Purulent  otorrhcea  from  one  or  both  ears  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  without  any  special  exciting  cause  may  present  itself  at  any 
time  during  the  course  of  the  disease  or  more  commonly  after  the  relapse. 
In  the  same  manner  purulent  coryza  may  occur. 

The  eruptions  occasionally  present  during  the  fever  have  been  described. 
Bed-sores  from  pressure  are  much  less  common  than  in  typhus,  but  are 
met  with  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  As  a  rule,  they  are  of  moderate 
size  and  heal  quickly.  Superficial  gangrene  of  the  lips, .nose,  and  ears  has 
also  been  noted  in  rare  cases  (Zuelzer)  in  connection  with  gangrene  of  the 
extremities,  probably  from  embolism.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  pain- 
ful boils,  of  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissues  (Wyss  and  Bock),  and  the 
more  rare  occurrence  of  erysipelas  may  be  mentioned  among  the  sequelae. 

As  already  stated,  the  severe  pains  in  the  joints  and  members  which 
so  frequently  occur  during  relapsing  fever  are,  as  a  rule,  unattended  by  any 
redness  or  swelling  of  the  joints.  In  rare  cases,  however,  there  is  effu- 
sion into  the  joints  during  the  fever,  or  more  commonly  there  are  attacks 
during  convalescence  which  simulate  subacute  rheumatic  artliritis.  Such 
attacks  may  last  but  a  few  days,  but  in  several  of  our  cases  there  was 
painful  swelling  of  the  knees,  wrists,  and  fingers  which  persisted  for 
several  weeks  after  the  fever,  being  attended  with  slight  crepitation  on 
motion,  and  altogether  behaving  like  subacute  rheumatism. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  severity  of  the  fever,  the  marked 
disorder  of  digestion,  and  the  lesions  of  the  spleen  and  liver  in  relai)siug 
fever,  anaemia  is  a  common  sequel.  In  cases  where  there  has  also  been 
free  hemorrhage,  usually  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  the  anaemia  may  indeed 
reach  an  intense  degree. 

The  cardiac  murmurs  which  have  been  described  as  present  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  are  dependent  upon  the  blood-changes,  and  when  the 
anaemia  is  extreme  these  murmurs  are  also  tfludible  over  the  larse  veins 
and  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  persist  aft^r  convalescence  is  fully 
established. 

CEdema  of  the  lower  extremities  occurs  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases.  It  is  clearly  due  in  part  to  the  anaemia,  but  the  cardiac  debility 
which  follows  the  fever  is  also  largely  concerned  in  its  production.  It 
was,  indeed,  marked  in  some  of  our  cases  where  no  anaemic  murmurs 
existed,   but  where  there  was  great  nervous  and   muscular  debility. 

^  Loc  eU, 
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Usually  limited  to  the  feet  and  ankles,  it  oocasionally  extended  above 
the  kneesi  and  in  one  cade,  where  great  anaemia  and  debility  from  fever 
and  over-exertion  coexisted,  there  was  oedema  of  the  hands  and  wrists, 
¥rith  great  distension  of  the  legs  up  to  the  hips.  It  is  not  associated  with 
albominaria  as  a  rule,  and  yields  readily  to  treatment  and  rest,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Hemorrhages  from  various  surfaces  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
a  Aill  account  given  of  epistaxis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  conmion  form. 
Bloody  vomiting  has  been  noticed  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  in  vari- 
ous epidemics.  It  varies  in  amount,  but  is  always  attended  with  great 
gravity  of  the  attack,  and  usually  is  followed  by  &tal  results.  It 
occurred  in  four  of  our  cases,  two  of  which  presented  also  black  stools 
containing  altered  blood,  and  suppression  of  urine ;  while  in  another 
it  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  first  relapse,  and  during  the  second 
relapse  was  copious  and  repeated.  In  this  case  it  was  attended  with 
alarming  symptoms  of  collapse,  from  which  the  patient  rallied,  and  after 
a  desperate  struggle  recovered. 

Blood  may  also  be  discharged  from  the  bowels  in  such  large  amount 
as  to  constitute  actual  hemorrhage — a  symptom  of  great  gravity ;  or  in 
8mall  quantity  and  completely  ^tered,  so  as  to  impart  an  inky  black 
c*oIor  to  the  stools — a  condition  not  necessarily  attend^  with  urgent  dan- 
ger; or,  finally,  there  may  be  frequent  bloody  dysenteric  stools. 

Hemorrhage  has  also  been  observed  from  the  uterus,  from  the  kidneys, 
from  the  ears,  and  from  the  old  cicatrix  of  a  syphilitic  chancre.  Hemor- 
rhage occurred  in  87  out  of  183  of  our  cases,  or  in  nearly  50  per  cent. 
It  was  from  the  nostrils  in  82  cases,  from  the  uterus  in  1  case,  from  the 
stomach  in  4  cases,  and  from  the  cicatrix  of  a  chancre  in  1  case. 

Sudden  collapse  occurs  with  such  comparative  frequency  in  relapsing 
fever  as  to  require  special  attention  as  one  of  its  complications.  It  may 
occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  most  common  at  the  crisis  of 
the  first  paroxysm  or  of  the  relapse.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those 
of  cardiac  failure,  with  rapid,  small,  and  feeble  pulse ;  shallow  and  hur- 
ried, or  slow,  labored,  and  imperfect  respiration ;  coldness  of  the  extrem- 
ities, while  the  central  temperature  may  remain  elevated;  muttering 
delirium,  rapidly  passing  into  unconsciousness.  Occasionally  almost 
iiistantaneous  death  occurs  from  syncope  induced  by  some  muscular 
exertion,  as  standing  up  or  even  rising  in  bed.  In  other  cases  the  symp- 
toms indicate  the  development  of  cardiac  thrombosis,  and  subsequent 
examination  has  verified  tnis  opinion.  In  still  other  cases  the  symptoms 
resemble  those  which  occur  in  extreme  hyperpyrexia  dependent  upon 
overwhelming  and  paralysis  of  the  nervous  centres.  Copious  hemor- 
rliage  from  the  stomach  and  nose  may  also  induce  syncope  of  alarming 
and  even  fatal  severity.  When  from  the  latter  cause,  reaction  may  be 
induced  and  the  patient  may  ultimately  i*ecover,  as  we  saw  in  a  case 
where  after  repeated  hematemesis  the  patient  sank  into  profound  col- 
lapse. In  aU  of  its  forms,  however,  this  complication  is  of  extreme  and 
imminent  danger,  and  death  follows,  as  a  rule,  in  a  few  hours.  The 
cases  in  which  it  occurs  are  usually  of  severe  type,  occurring  in  persons 
who  liave  previously  been  in  poor  health  or  intemperate,  or  who  have 
been  subjected  to  privation  and  improper  exposure  previous  to  and  during 
the  early  stages  of  their  attack.     Still,  collapse  may  occur  in  mild  cases 
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also,  and  whatever  the  type  of  the  disease  there  may  be  no  special  indi- 
cation  of  approaching  trouble,  when  the  patient  rapidly  passes  into  col- 
lapse, to  be  followed  by  death  in  a  few  hours.  It  occurred  in  nine  of 
about  two  hundred  cases  under  our  observation.  In  one  it  was  the  result 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and  ended  in  recovery ;  in  one,  at  the 
close  of  the  initial  paroxysm  the  patient,  who  was  stupid,  with  mutter- 
ing delirium,  sank  into  collapse  as  the  temperature  rapialy  fell  from  105^ 
to  97^,  and  died  in  a  few  hours ;  in  one,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  relapse 
the  temperature  suddenly  fell  from  102°  to  96°,  with  free  sweating,  but 
suddenly  rebounded  to  102°,  Avith  very  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  distinct  basic 
cardiac  murmur,  constriction  of  chest,  restlessness  and  delirium,  slight 
convulsions,  and  death  in  eight  hours ;  in  one,  a  man  at  the  end  of  the 
initial  paroxysm,  immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital  in 
apparently  fair  condition,  became  violently  delirious,  with  bounding 
pulse,  soon  grew  comatose,  and  died  in  one  hour ;  in  one,  a  man  who 
was  in  feeble  condition,  on  the  nineteenth  day,  with  irregular  persistent 
fever  (he  had  splenic  abscess),  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  sank  back 
in  syncope,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour ;  in  one,  a  man  who'  did  well 
until  the  second  day  of  the  relapse,  when  pleuro-pneumonia  and  peri- 
caixlitis  were  developed,  died  suddenly  four  days  later :  there  was  con- 
siderable pericardial  effiision;  in  one,  sudden  death  from  syncope  or 
cardiac  thrombosis  occurred  on  the  twelfth  day  in  a  man  who  had  sup- 
purative parotitis  and  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  lungs ;  in  one,  sudden 
collapse  and  death  occurred  in  one  and  a  half  hours  at  the  end  of  the 
initial  paroxysm ;  in  one,  a  drunkard  with  large  fatty  liver  had  pyrexia 
continuing  after  the  initial  paroxysm,  and  on  the  ninth  day,  while  in  a 
state  of  hebetude,  with  mild  delirium  and  a  pulse  of  112,  coma  sutldenly 
occurred,  and  death  followed  in  two  hours. 

Pericarditis  is  a  rare  complication,  and  is  apt  to  coexist  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. This  combination  occurred  in  one  of  our  cases  where 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  pericarditis  were  developed  on  the  second  day  of 
relapse,  and  proved  fatal  by  sudden  collapse  on  the  fifth  day,  with  the 
pericardial  sac  distended  with  serum  and  its  layers  coated  with  plastic 
lymph. 

Thrombosis  of  veins,  as  in  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  occurs  much  more 
rarely  than  aft«r  typhoid  fever.  Arterial  embolism,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  uncommon.  Murchison^  reports  a  case  in  which  gangrene  of  the 
left  foot  from  obstruction  of  the  left  femoral  artery,  together  with  cere- 
bral softening  from  obstruction  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  arter}'-,  occurred 
in  connection  with  cardiac  thrombosis.  Zuelzer  alludes  to  similar  cases 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  epidemic  of  1865-66,  where,  in  addition  tc»  the 
extremities,  the  nose,  ears,  and  lips  became  gangrenous.  Other  examples 
of  embolism  are  found  in  lesions  of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  where 
infarctions  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Heart-clot,  or  cardiac  thrombosis,  appears  to  occur  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other  acute  zymotic  disease,  with  the  exception  of  diph- 
theria. Even  when  the  occurrence  of  passive  hemorrhages  and  of 
ecchymoses  of  various  tissues  indicates  marked  dyscrasia  oi  the  blood, 
there  will  not  rarely  be  found  firm  white  clots  in  one  or  other  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart     These  frequently  present  unmistakable  evidences 

>  Op,  eit.,  p  384. 
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of  ante-mortem  formation^  and^  &s  already  stated,  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  rapid  and  unexpected  death  where  the  fatal 
result  is  directly  due  to  cardiac  thrombosis,  attended  with  the  usual 
symptoms. 

The  constant  affection  of  the  spleen  has  been  fully  described;  it 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  both  complications  and  sequelsd  arise 
in  connection  with  it.  At  times,  in  cases  which  ultimately  recover, 
the  pain  in  the  splenic  region  is  so  violent  and  continuous,  and  is 
attended  with  so  much  tenderness  over  the  enlarged  or^an,  that 
localized  peritonitis  is  undoubtedly  present.  Occasionally  mis  peri- 
splenitis  persists,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  substance  of  the  spleen  maintains  an  irregular  fever  after  the  specific 
pyrexia  has  run  its  course.  This  was  noti^  in  several  of  our  cases, 
bat  especially  so  in  a  case  where,  after  the  initial  paroxysm,  an  irregular 
fever  was  kept  up,  obscuring  the  relapse,  until  the  nineteenth  day,  when 
death  occurred  suddenly  from  syncope  on  rising  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  where  examination  showed  splenic  peritonitis,  with  a  splenic  abscess 
as  lai^  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 

The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  usually  subsides  during  the  intermix 
sion,  and  disappears  speedily  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  aft^r  con- 
valescence is  established.  Occasionally,  however,  it  persists,  and  is 
attended  with  marked  ansemia.  In  one  case,  where  death  occurred  from 
pneumonia,  the  sequel  of  relapsing  fever,  at  about  the  thirtieth  day,  the 
spleen  weighed  twenty-nine  ounces ;  and  in  another  case,  where  death 
occurred   from  gangrenous  pleuro-pneumonia,  at  the  fortieth  day,  the 

Sileen  was  still  enlarged  and  presented  characteristic  changes  in  its  pulp. 
D  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  where  death  occurred  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
typhus,  occurring  forty-four  days  after  recovery  from  a  very  bad  case 
of  relapsing  fever,  making  it  idtogether  the  one  hundredth  day,  none 
of  the  lesions  of  the  first  disease  were  discoverable. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  occurs  occasionally,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
sudden  pain,  collapse,  and  speedy  death.  Murchison  refers  to  two  exam- 
ples recorded  by  Zuelzer  and  one  by  Hudson :  Petersen  reports  fifteen 
L«,  in  seven  of  which  sudden  ruptoie  occi^rred  with  speedy  death, 
while  in  the  other  eight  the  rupture  followed  local  softening  from 
infarction,  and  resulted  in  death  in  a  few  days  from  purulent  peri- 
tonitis. 

In  one  of  our  cases,  where  death  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day,  appar- 
ently from  double  pneumonia  and  heart-clot,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  rupture  in  the  enlsu'ged  spleen  near  its  upper  end,  recent  plastic  peri- 
tonitis in  the  r^on  of  the  spleen,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  bloody 
pulpy  fluid  throughout  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

As  we  have  seen,  disturbances  within  the  respiratory  tract  occur  with 
very  different  frequency  in  different  epidemics.  In  many  they  are  rare, 
while  in  1870  we  noticed  cough  and  other  evidences  of  respiratory 
trouble  in  no  less  than  90  out  of  200  cases. 

Severe  catarrhal  laryngitis  is  a  rare  and  dangerous  complication.     It 

did  not  occur  in  our  cases,  but  both  Begbie  and  I'aterson  report  cases  of 

it  which  required  tracheotomy,  and  Wyss  and  Bock  met  with  ulcerative 

laryngitis  with  perichondritis. 

bronchitis  of  moderate  severity,  although  rare  in  many  epidemics. 
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oocurs  80  frequently  id  others^  as  in  Philadelphia  in  1870,  as  to  rank  as 
a  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Jrneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  complications.  The  results  of  our 
own  observations  agree  with  the  statements  of  Jenner  and  of  Carter,  that 
it  is  the  next  most  common  lesion  ailer  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  On  the  other  hand,  Murchison  noted  it  only  in  4  or  6  out  of 
600  cases.  It  occurred  in  at  least  11  of  our  cases,  8  of  which  were  fatal ; 
and  unquestionably  less  extensive  inflammation  was  present  in  other  cases 
which  recovered,  in  view  of  the  marked  respiratory  disturbances  fre- 
quently present.  Both  lungs  were  involved  in  4  cases ;  of  the  remainder, 
the  right  and  left  were  about  eaually  divided.  Out  of  23  autopsies,  tlic 
lesions  of  pneumonia  were  found  8  times.  The  lower  lobes  were  affected 
in  every  case.  The  form  of  this  disease  was  croupous  in  9  cases ;  in  1  it 
was  that  of  metastatic  suppuration,  and  in  1  it  was  more  properly 
described  as  splenification.  The  amount  of  plastic  pleurisy  associated 
with  it  was  usually  great,  and  in  one  case  there  was  also  severe  pericar- 
ditis. In  another  case  the  disease  advanced  to  the  stage  of  gangrene  of 
a  circumscribed  area  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  lung. 
In  only  one  instance  was  albmninuria  present.  In  two  cases  the  pneu- 
monia occurred  so  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  that  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a  sequel.  Death  occurred  in  one  of  these  on  the  thirtieth 
day,  and  in  the  other  (that  in  which  gangrene  ensued)  it  ran  a  subacute 
course,  and  death  did  not  take  place  until  the  fortieth  day.  In  the  other 
cases  the  disease  began  at  the  close  of  the  initial  paroxysm,  during  the 
intermission,  or  early  in  the  relapse.  As  would  be  expected,  the  sympa- 
thetic fever  due  to  ^is  complication  modified  and  obscured  the  charac- 
teristic course  of  the  specific  pyrexia. 

This  rare  termination  in  gangrene  has  been  noted  by  other  observers ; 
in  all  five  or  six  times.  Parry  met  with  a  truly  remarkable  case  of 
double  pneumonia,  followed  by  gangrene,  and  yet  resulting  in  recovery. 
Jaundice  is  apt  to  attend  cases  of  relapsing  fever  which  are  complicated 
with  pneumonia. 

Pleurisy  is  an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  pneumonia,  and  fre- 
quently occurs  in  marked  d^ree.  It  may  also  be  present  in  cas&  of 
severe  splenic  inflammation.  In  all  probability,  localized  plastic  pleurisy 
is  not  mfrequent,  and  may  cause  some  of  the  severe  thoracic  pains  so 
frequently  present. 

Metastatic  abscesses  of  the  lung  occur  occasionally  as  a  result  of  the 
profound  toxaemia,  and  are  apparently  preceded  by  patches  of  infarction, 
which  soften  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  usual  development  of  pysemic 
abscesses.  This  condition  was  found  in  one  of  our  cases  in  conjunction 
with  suppurative  parotitis.  It  has  been  included  among  the  instances 
of  pneumonia. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  involving  chiefly  the  lungs  and  intestinal 
canal,  occurred  as  a  sequel  in  one  case  under  our  observation,  and 
phthisis  has  been  found  to  follow  by  other  observers  (Carter).  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  if  the  patient  did  not  so  quickly  pass  from  under 
observation  it  would  be  found  that  an  affection  so  gravely  complicating 
nutrition  as  does  relapsing  fever  is  frequently  followed  by  serious  organic; 
disease. 

Parotitis  is   mentioned   by  so  few  authors  as  to  show  that  it  is  a 
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rare  complication  in  most  epidemics,  varying  from  1  in  600  to  1  in 
50  cases.  One  gland  only  is  affected  at  a  time  as  a  rule,  though 
both  may  be  involved  successively.  The  inflammation  begins  either 
during  the  intermisBion  or  the  relapse,  and  may  terminate  by  reso- 
lution or  by  suppuration.  Although  a  painful  and  severe  complication, 
it  is  followed  by  recovery  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Carter  ^ 
states  "  that  in  some  degree  it  was  noted  in  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  all  cases, 
and  nearly  as  often  amongst  survivors  as  in  the  casualties.''  It  occurred 
m  three  of  our  cases  (185) ;  once  it  underwent  resolution ;  once  suppura- 
tioQ  occurred  in  the  parotid  and  in  the  masscter  muscle,  with  metastatic 
abscesses  in  the  lungs,  and  death ;  and  once  the  patient,  who  had  pre> 
viously  existing  amyloid  degeneration  of  liver  and  spleen  without  albumin* 
aria,  had  severe  relapsing  fever  with  two  relapses,  in  the  first  of  which 
parotitis  occurred  in  both  glands,  successively  terminating  in  suppuration, 
after  which  he  did  well  through  an  apyretic  period  of  six  weeks,  when 
sudden  high  fever  appeared,  followed  by  speedy  death. 

Pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  of  mild  grade  occur  in  from  3  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  in  different  epidemics. 

Hiccough  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  complications,  because  it 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  obstinate  and  annoying.  It  occurred  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  cases,  and  much  more  frequently  in  those  who 
had  jaundice.  It  was  oft«n  present  both  in  the  initial  paroxysm  and  in 
the  relapse,  but  disappeared  soon  after  the  end  of  the  pyrexia.  It  bore 
no  constant  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  vomiting.  Not  rarely  it  lasted 
several  days  and  nights,  causing  exhaustion  and  interference  with  sleep 
and  proving  rebellious  to  treatment.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia 
and  atropia,  chloroform  internally,  and  extremely  careful  alimentation 
proved  most  serviceable. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  has  already  been  spoken  of  (see  p.  390). 

DiarrhoBa,  as  already  stated  (see  p.  390),  occurs  much  more  frequently 
than  in  typhus  fever,  varying  from  1  per  cent.  (Murchison)  to  15  per 
cent.  (Scotch  epidemics)  or  33  per  cent.  (Philadelphia),  or  even  50  per 
oent.  (Konigsberg).  It  is  usually  of  moderate  severity,  but  occasionally 
is  so  profuse  and  intractable  as  to  constitute  the  main  cause  of  death.  In 
some  epidemics  the  attacks  of  looseness  occur  almost  exclusively  afler  the 
relapse,  but  in  others  the  bowels  are  fi'equently  loose  during  the  febrile 
stages.  In  our  cases  there  were  not  infrequently  from  three  to  eight 
thin,  dark,  bilious  or  light  yellowish  stools  daily  after  the  second  or  third 
day  of  the  initial  paroxysm,  and  then  the  looseness  would  stop  during 
the  intermission,  probably  to  recur  in  the  relapse.  Occasionally  diarrhoea 
with  very  frequent  liquid  stools  occurs  at  the  close  of  one  or  both  of  the 
febrile  stages,  assuming  a  critical  character,  and  substituting  more  or  less 
of  the  sweating  which  is  the  common  mode  of  crisis,  although  in  several 
each  cases  quoted  by  Murchison  from  Douglas  the  sweating,  despite  the 
critical  diarrhoea,  was  usually  profuse.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there 
is  any  relationship  between  diarrhoea  and  vomiting ;  both  are  frequently 
present,  and  may  even  be  severe  and  persistent  in  the  same  case,  though 
either  may  be  marked  while  the  other  is  moderate  or  slight.  Abdominal 
pun  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  are  constant 
symptoms,  but  when  diarrhoea  is  marked  there  are  apt  also  to  be  griping 
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Most  observers  have  beeo  struck  with  the  comparative  immunity  of 
the  kidneys  from  serious  disturbance  in  a  disease  presenting  such  com- 
plicated morbid  processes  and  widespread  lesions  as  relapsing  fever.  To 
show,  however,  that  these  organs  suffer  specially  in  certain  epidemics,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Obermeier  ^  reports  having  found  albumen  with 
tube-casts  of  various  kinds  in  32  out  of  40  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  thus 
showing  that,  in  the  particular  epidemic  he  was  studying,  catarrhal 
nephritis  was  of  almost  uniform  occurrence.  It  is  true  that  serious 
interference  with  the  elimination  of  urea  and  other  nitrogenous  matters 
may  occur  without  the  coexistence  of  albuminuria,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  severe  nervous  symptoms  may  i*esult  from  impaired  renal 
activity  even  when  the  urine  contains  no  albumen. 

Attention  has  already  been  caUed  to  the  variations  presented  in 
the  amounts  of  urea,  but  more  extended  observations  are  required 
to  show  the  precise  relations  of  these  variations  to  the  graver  nervoas 
phenomena.  It  will  be  found,  we  venture  to  opine,  that,  while  in  one 
nx>up  of  relapsing-fever  cases  of  grave  type,  cerebral  symptoms  are 
dependent  upon  the  retention  and  accumulation  in  the  system  of  urea 
and  other  enete  nitrogenous  products,  owing  to  interference  with  renal 
activity  from  pre-existing  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  from  an 
exceptional  degree  of  congestion  of  those  organs,  there  are  other  groups 
where  similar  typhoid  cerebral  symptoms  are  more  directly  dependent 
upon  the  specific  toxaemia,  upon  the  hyperpyrexia,  upon  exhaustion  of 
the  nerve-centres  by  intense  peripheral  irritation,  or  upon  congestion  or 
other  morbid  conditions  of  the  nerve-centres  themselves. 

In  all  cases  where  cerebral  symptoms  manifest  themselves  in  relapsing 
fever  the  daily  examination  of  the  urine — ^which  here,  as  in  other  zymotic 
diseases,  is  a  duty  in  all  cases — ^becomes  of  extreme  importance.  Three 
conditions  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  such  examinations.  In  the  first 
place,  the  attack  of  fever  may  have  occurred  in  one  already  the  subject 
of  organic  kidney  disease,  and,  considering  the  classes  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  relapsing  fever  are  drawn^  this  possibility  cannot 
be  of  rare  occurrence.  Out  of  eighteen  post-mortem  examinations  iu 
which  the  kidneys  were  studied  with  especial  care  we  found  positive  evi- 
dence of  pre-existing  organic  disease  four  times.  In  these  cases  the 
albuminuria  was  marked  and  persistent,  thouf^h  tube-casts  were  rarely 
found,  and  severe  oerebml  symptoms  of  typh^d  type  wei«  prominently 

S resent  In  another  highly  interesting  case  the  patient,  who  had  amyloid 
iseaseof  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  contracted  severe  relapsing  fever; 
he  had  increased  albuminuria  during  both  febrile  stages,  suppurative  paro- 
titis, but  no  grave  cerebral  symptoms,  and  apparently  recovered.  After 
an  apyretic  period  of  six  weeks,  during  wnich  the  svmptoms  of  the 
amyloid  visceral  disease  persisted,  a  sudden  and  rapidly  fatal  pyrexia 
occurred.  Unfortunately,  the  existence  of  spirillar  infection  of  the  blood 
was  not  known  at  the  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  attacic  of  fever  may  become  complicated  with 
acute  nephritis  from  special  localization  of  the  poison,  as  in  Obermeier's 
cases,  or  from  vulnerability  of  the  kidneys.  In  such  cases  careful  study 
of  the  urine  should  indicate  the  event,  and  the  prognosis,  though  grave, 
is  not  so  hopeless  as  in  the  first  instance.     An  interesting  example  of 
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this  oocurred  under  our  observation,  where  the  patient,  who  had  appar- 
ently an  ordinary  attack,  was  seized  with  acute  catarrhal  nephritis,  with 
temporary  uroemia,  during  the  relapse,  but  after  a  dangerous  iUness  recov- 
ered without  any  organic  renal  disease  as  a  sequel. 

In  the  third  place,  may  be  found  the  more  usual  and  more  readily- 
detennined  condition  of  slight  and  transient  albuminuria  (with  variations 
in  urea  excretion^  which  has  already  been  discussed,  and  which  has  no 
serious  prognostic  significance. 

The  following  very  interesting  case  deserves  s])ccial  mention:  The 
padenty  a  man  aged  thirty-«ix,  was  admitted  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  an 
attack  of  acute  catarrhal  nephritis,  with  slight  ascites,  marked  oedema  of 
the  feet  and  1^,  and  highly  albuminous  urine.  In  the  course  of  ten 
days  the  oedema  and  albuminuria  were  much  diminished,  when  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  admission  he  was  attacked  with  relapsing  fever,  the 
ward  in  which  he  lay  containing  a  number  of  persons  ill  with  that 
disease.  The  initial  paroxysm  was  severe,  but  without  any  grave  cere- 
bral symptoms ;  the  urine  grew  scanty,  dark,  and  bloody,  and  the  oedema 
Increased  and  invaded  the  pelvis.     Crisis  occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  tem- 

Eerature  fiilling  9°,  sweating  copious,  urine  473  ccm.  in  twenty-four 
ours,  color  of  porter,  highly  albuminous,  and  depositing  blood,  renal 
epithelium,  hyabne,  granular  and  epithelial  casts,  all  stained  reddish. 
Two  days  later,  urine  1600  ccm.,  light  colored,  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  albumen. 

A  slight  and  brief  relapse  (101°  for  two  days)  occurred  after  an  inter- 
val of  four  days ;  a  second  imperfect  relapse  (100.5°  for  three  days)  after 
a  fiirther  interval  of  six  days ;  and  finally,  after  a  further  interval  of 
only  two  days,  a  violent  relapse  (temperature  rising  rapidly  to  106°)  with 
crisis  (fall  of  8°  in  twelve  hours)  at  close  of  fifth  day.  The  oedema 
gradually  diminished  from  the  time  of  the  first  crisis,  did  not  increase  in 
the  relapses,  and  disappeared  completely  and  finally  about  ten  days  after 
the  last  relapse.  The  urine  was  very  tree  aft;er  the  first  paroxysm,  aver- 
aging^ firom  2000  to  2300  ccm.  During  the  subsequent  febrile  periods 
it  did  not  decrease,  and  indeed  on  the  second  day  of  the  last  relapse, 
with  the  temperature  at  106°,  the  amount  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
3200  ccm.  Four  days  subsequently,  during  crisis,  the  amount  was 
only  350  ocan. 

The  albumen  disappeared  entirely  from  the  urine  in  two  weeks  from 
the  close  of  the  last  relapse ;  there  had  then  been  no  tube-casts  for  some 
days,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  entirely  well  a  short  time  afterward. 
The  treatment  consisted  of  hot  vapor-baths,  repeated  dry  cupping  over 
the  kidneys,  infusion  of  digitalis  with  acetate  of  potash  during  pyrexia, 
and  Baaham's  iron  mixture  in  the  intermissions.  It  seemed  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  relapsing  fever  interfered  wonderfully  little  with  the 
recovery  from  nephritis. 

Hematuria  is  a  comparatively  rare  and  very  grave  complication.  It 
inay  occur  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  dyscrasia  of  the  blood  in 
oonnection  with  hemorrhages  from  other  surfaces,  or  as  in  the  case  we 
have  before  referred  to  or  in  that  reported  by  Murchison,'  it  results 
irom  intense  engorgement  of  the  kidneys.  In  Murchison's  case  hema- 
tnria,  with  mu<£  lubumen  and  tube-casts,  occurred  in  both  paroxysms 
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without  any  ursBinio  or  typhoid  symptoms,  and  was  followed  by  satia^ 
factory  recovery. 

Sugar  is  sometimes  present  in  small  quantity  as  a  transient  symptom ; 
and  diabetes  has  been  observed  as  a  sequel.^ 

Metastatic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys^  with  centres  of  suppuration, 
was  observed  by  Wyss  and  Bock. 

When  menstruation  occurs  during  relapsing  fever,  as  it  may  do  at 
any  time,  it  is  apt  to  be  excessive,  ana  may  amount  to  severe  hemorrhage. 
Crisis  has  been  Known  to  occur  in  this  manner. 

The  numerous  cases  reported  by  various  observers  of  relapsing  fever 
occurring  in  pr^nant  women  establish  the  nde  that  abortion  almost  inva- 
riably occurs,  whatever  may  be  the  stage  of  the  pregnancy.  In  a  lar^ 
majority  of  cases  the  mother  recovers,  but  the  child,  if  viable,  is  still- 
born or  dies  in  a  few  hours.  Only  two  of  our  patients  were  pregnant 
women,  and  the  result  in  each  was  unusual.  In  one,  the  patient,  already 
the  mother  of  several  children,  was  in  the  fifth  month  of  gestation ;  the 
initial  paroxysm  was  severe,  with  delirium,  but  no  6}rmptoms  of  abortion 
occurred ;  the  intermission  lasted  six  days,  during  which  she  felt  very 
well ;  the  relapse  was  also  severe,  and  crisis  occurred  on  the  fifth  day, 
the  temperature  falling  below  normal,  and  the  case  promising  to  do  well ; 
but  on  the  following  day  there  was  a  sudden  rebound  of  temperature, 

Eulse  140,  severe  prsecordial  pain,  and  death  occurred  in  twenty-four 
ours,  the  contents  of  the  uterus  being  partially  expelled  during  the  act 
of  dying.  In  the  other  case,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  who  had  aborted  at 
the  third  month  of  gestation  eight  months  previously,  and  who  was  again 
three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  when  attacked  with  i^lapsing  fever, 
went  safely  through  a  bad  attack  and  carried  her  baby  successfully  to  ftill 
term. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  surface  of  the  body  often  presents  patches 
of  livid  discoloration,  and  jaundice  persists  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
present  during  life.  There  is  but  little  appearance  of  emaciation,  exoept 
in  cases  where  it  has  been  present  before  the  attack.  ^ 

When  death  occurs  while  the  temperature  is  high  the  body  remains 
warm  an  unusual  length  of  time.  Thus,  in  one  case  where  death  oc- 
curred at  11.30  P.  M.,  the  temperature  at  12  was  103^,  and  at  1  A.  K.  it 
was  101|^°,  that  of  the  room  being  73° ;  at  6  A.  M.  it  remained  at  93*^,  the 
room  bemg  at  73° ;  betAveen  9  A.  M.  and  2  p.  m.  the  room  was  kept  at 
65°,  but  the  body  was  still  at  82°  at  the  latter  hour. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  often  jaundiced,  and  in  prolonged  oases 
they  may  be  found  flabby  and  having  undergone  marked  granular 
degeneration.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  remain  quite  dark  and  firm. 
Eochymoses  of  the  muscular  substance  are  met  with  occasionally. 

In  one  case,  where  during  life  there  had  been  painful  swelling  of  the 
left  parotid  region,  with  fistulous  openings  on  the  cheek,  and  where 
death  occurred  on  the  twelfth  day  of  tne  disease,  the  masseter  muscle  was 
swollen,  with  patches  of  dark,  almost  black,  discoloration  from  eochy- 
mosis,  and  was  studded  throughout  with  small  collections  in  its  sub- 
stance. The  fluid  from  these  contained  very  numerous  cells  indistin- 
Kiishable  from  leucocytes.  The  muscular  fibrils  were  friable  and  granu- 
r,   and  there  was  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma. 

»  Tyson,  PhiUi.  Med,  Times,  1871,  i.  418. 
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These  uiiusnal  lesions  seemed  to  have  originated  in  intei*stitial  disinte- 
grating thrombi,  with  consequent  inflammation  of  the  muscle. 

The  muade  of  the  heart  is  more  fi^uently  affected,  and  in  the  fatal  cases 
oar  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  those  lesions.  Ponfick  ^  has  also 
described  them  minutely.  The  degree  of  change  varies  from  a  partial  loss 
of  transverse  striation,  with  slight  granular  appearance,  up  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  granulo-fatty  d^eneratiou.  The  organ  is  then  flabby,  its  sub- 
stance pale  gray  or  bro>vnish,  either  wholly  or  m  streaks,  and  microscopic 
examination  shows  an  extreme  degree  of  ratty  granular  change.  It  must 
uot  be  foi^otten,  however,  that  many  of  the  subjects  of  relapsing  fever 
have  been  leading  irregular  and  dissipated  lives,  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  lesions  of  fatty  degeneration  detected  in  their  organs  may  have  been 
the  result  of  their  pre\'ious  habits. 

Lesions  of  the  cardiac  muscle  were  most  marked  in  those  of  our 
patients  who  had  been  intemperate,  and  in  whom  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  viscera  (chiefly  liver  and  kidneys^  was  also  found.  They  were  most 
fully  developed  in  cases  where  deatn  occurred  at  a  comparatively  late 
period,  while  in  some  very  severe  cases,  in  which  death  occurred  as  early 
as  the  fifth  day,  the  cardiac  fibre  presented  merely  faintness  of  striation 
without  actual  granular  d^eneration. 

Ponfick  in  particular  notes  that  the  great  majority  of  the  bodies  he 
examined  were  of  persons  who  had  been  habitual  drunkards. 

Pericarditis  is  occasionally  present,  and  is  marked  by  the  usual  lesions. 
In  a  very  severe  case  in  which  it  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of 
tlie  fatal  result  it  was  associated  with  pneumonia.  In  addition  to  this, 
effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  endocardium  and  pericardium  are  not 
mre;  and  we  have  seen  them  quite  large  and  niunerous  in  cases  where 
the  muscular  fibre  was  firmly  contracted  and  the  cavities  contained 
quite  firm  decolorized  clots. 

Thus  in  our  case  No.  62,  Series  C,  "  the  heart  was  normal  in  size, 
with  no  appearances  of  previous  disease.  There  were  numerous  ecchy- 
modes  of  both  layers  of  the  pericardium.  The  right  cavities  contained 
large,  firm,  yellowish,  fibrous  clots,  forming  a  cast  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  ventricle  and  of  the  auricle,  and  extendmg  both  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  back  into  the  veins,  and  so  firm  that  by  gentle  traction  a  com- 
plete cast  of  these  vessels  was  drawn  out.  The  clot  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  throughout  firm,  fibrous,  and  yellowish.  There  were  numer- 
ous ecchymoses  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  urinary  bladder,  hemorrhagic  infarctions  in  the  kidneys  and 
lungs,  and  granulo-&tty  d^eneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle.'^  Death  had 
occurred  in  this  case  about  the  close  of  the  third  week,  and  was  preceded 
by  hematemesis  and  suppression  of  urine.  We  must  note  in  this  con- 
nection the  tendency  to  embolism  that  exists  in  this  disease. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  relapsing 
fever.  Usually  it  presents  no  abnormal  appearance  if  drawn  during 
life,  though  in  grave  cases  it  may  coagulate  imperfectly.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  minute  chemical  characters,  save  that  in  several 
cases  where  there  was  great  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine,  with 
mtemic  symptoms,  urea  has  been  found  in  considerable  amount  in  the 
blood  (Murchison,  p.  368).     The  red  globules  present  no  definite  or 

'  Virth&u/a  Arehiv./,  path.  AnaL,  Bd.  Ix.  Hft.  2,  p.  162. 
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characteristic  chanees.  In  some  of  our  examinations  they  appeared 
of  light  color  and  became  crenated  very  quickly  on  exposure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  white  corpuscles  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to 
be  increased  in  number,  at  times  considerably  so  (Cormack,  Thompson, 
Zuelzer,  Carter,  Boeckmann,  and  ourselves),  though  this  change  is  not 
r^arded  as  constant  or  essential.  It  has,  however,  a  very  great  interest 
in  connection  with  the  characteristic  lesions  of  the  spleen  which  will  be 
described  hereafter.  In  several  cases  we  observed  that  many  white  cor- 
puscles were  small  and  apparently  imperfectly  developed.  Boeckmann^ 
concludes  that  they  increase  in  number  during  the  febrile  paroxysm, 
reaching  their  highest  number  at  the  crisis,  and  then  diminishing  grad- 
ually to  the  normal.  The  red  globules  are  much  decreased  during  the 
fever,  and  return  to  the  normal  slowly  during  convalescence. 

In  addition  to  these  chanees,  various  abnormal  elements  have  been 
observed  more  or  less  constantly.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  spirillum  or  spirochete  of  Obermeier,  which  has  been  already  care- 
fully described.  In  proportion  as  this  organism  has  been  carefully  looked 
for  it  has  been  found  constantly,  so  that  the  evidence  has  become  very 
strong  in  favor  of  its  uniform  presence  in  the  blood  of  relapsiug-fever 
patients  during  the  febrile  stage  of  the  disease. 

Ponfick  in  1874'  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  lai^ge  granule- 
cells  in  the  blood  in  this  disease.  They  are  found  during  life  as  well  as 
after  death,  when  they  exist  in  largest  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the 
splenic,  hepatic,  and  portal  veins.  Their  shape  is  spherical,  ovoid,  or 
elongated ;  the  basis  of  the  cells  is  a  delicate,  translucent,  albuminous 
substance;  and  the  granules  are  of  a  &tty  nature,  as  shown  by  the 
action  of  reagents.  These  cells  have  been  found  by  other  observers, 
and  the  view  is  generally  received  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
lymphoid  elements  of  the  spleen,  and  perhaps  of  other  portions  of  the 
lymphatic  system;  and  Carter,  who  has  studied  them  carefully,  is 
inclined  to  think  there  is  some  connection  between  them  and  the 
development  of  the  spiriUum. 

Ponfick  also  first  described'  certain  other  large,  irr^ularly-shaped,  pale^ 
granular,  nucleated  cells,  which  occur  in  smaller  number  in  the  blood  in 
relapsing  fever,  and  which  he  regarded  as  altered  endothelium,  derived 
from  the  lining  of  the  blood-vessels,  of  the  lymphatics,  or  of  the  lacunar 
spaces  of  the  spleen.  Occasionally  these  cells  are  found  with  such  highly 
granular  contents  as  to  make  them  closely  simulate  the  large  granule- 
cells  described  above.  These  results  of  Ponfidc  have  been  confirmed  by 
other  observers. 

In  several  of  our  reports  of  examinations  of  blood  there  is  mention 
made  of  quite  abundant,  free  granular  matter — an  appearance  also 
observed  by  Carter.  Finally,  the  latter  describes  the  occurrence  of 
thread-like  filaments  and  of  short,  rod-like  bodies. 

There  are  no  characteristic  lesions  connected  with  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  normal  or  merely 
injected,  though  where  there  has  been  much  vomiting,  and  especially 
bloody  vomiting,  there  is  marked  injection,  and  not  rarely  ecchjrmosis 
and  submucous  extravasations  of  blood,  with  softening  of  the  membrane. 

*  DeuUch.  Arch./,  Jdin,  med.,  Sept.  1881,  p  513. 

*  OentralbLf.  d.  med,  Wissetueh.,  1874,  p.  25.  *  Loe.  eU. 
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These  extravasations  are  usually  small,  but  Cormack  reports  a  case  where 
ODe-third  of  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  the  seat  of  ecehy- 
moBis  and  extravasation.  In  one  of  our  own  cases  the  extravasations 
occupied  an  area  of  four  inches  square. 

The  small  intestines  exhibit  patches  of  congestion  or  ecchymosis  less  &e- 
qaently  than  the  stomach,  though  it  is  usual  to  find  injection  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of  the  lower  portion,  in  cases  where  there  has  been 
diarrhoea.  Carter,  observing  the  disease  in  India,  found  in  one-half  of 
all  autopsies  some  amount  oi  congestion,  hemorrhage,  or  inflammation  of 
the  ileum.  In  two  instances  he  found  a  layer  of  diphtheritic  deposit  over 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 

There  are  no  special  alterations  of  the  solitary  or  agminated  glands, 
and  ulceration  never  occurs.  Even  in  cases  wnere  the  constitutional 
infection  is  severe,  whether  diarrhoea  has  been  present  or  not,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  there  is  rarely  any  swelling  o£  the  solitary  glands  or  Peyer's 
patches,  such  as  is  met  with  in  many  other  acute  specific  diseases.  It  was 
not  present  in  any  of  our  autopsies. 

The  large  intestine  in  like  manner  exhibits  no  characteristic  lesions. 
Patches  of  congestion  and  occasionally  submucous  ecchymoses  may  be 
observed,  and  croupous  exudation  occurs  here  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  in  the  small  intestine. 

Wyss  and  Bock  *  speak  of  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  and  retro- 
peritoneal glands  as  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  we  did  not  observe  it, 
and  Murchison  states  that  these  glands  present  no  abnormal  appearance. 

Alterations  of  vascularity  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  met  with, 
bat  they  are  variable  and  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  precedent  symp- 
toms. Ecchymoses  of  the  membranes  are  occasionally  observed,  and  in 
one  of  our  cases  extensive  meningeal  hemorrhage  was  found.  Murchison 
reported  a  case  in  which  embolism  of  the  left  femoral  artery  occurred,  and 
sabsequently  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  inducing  death.    The  sug- 

Stiou  may  be  hazarded  that  in  some  of  the  cases  where  there  is  severe 
irium  ending  in  stupor  and  death  there  has  been  multiple  capillary 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

There  is  occasionally  the  evidence  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
upper  air-passages,  and  in  some  epidemics  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  has  been  noted  (Wyss  and  Bock);  and  Ponfick 
found  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
fatal  cases  at  Berlin.  The  lesions  of  pleurisy  are  met  with  in  a  small 
proportion  of  cases ;  in  our  own  autopsies  this  complication  was  more 
frequent  than  in  most  epidemics. 

'Fhe  lungs  may  be  normal,  and  Murchison  concludes  that  they  are 
more  frequently  so  than  in  typhus.  Still,  they  often  present  congestion  or 
cedema,  and  subpleural  ecchymoses,  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  and  pneu- 
monic consolidation  are  not  rare.  Lobar  pneumonia  was  present  in  33 
l)er  cent  of  our  own  autopsies,  in  28  per  cent,  of  Carter's,  and  in  20  per 
cent,  of  those  conducted  by  Ponfick.  The  inflammation  usually  presents 
the  regular  stages,  and  is  associated  with  a  moderate  degree  of  plastic 
pleurisy ;  but  occasionally,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  it  .terminates  in  gan- 
^rrene.  In  the  instance  referred  to  there  was  an  area  of  gangrene  about 
three  inches  square  and  one  inch  in  depth,  involving  the  pleura  and  a 

>  Op.  cit,  p.  223. 
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superficial  layer  of  lung  on  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the  left  lower  lobe. 
In  another  remarkable  instance,  already  refeired  to  on  account  of  the 
suppurative  inflammation  of  one  masseter  muscle,  the  lungs,  which  were 
stained  yellow  throughout,  presented  numerous  deep  purplish  patches, 
which  on  section  altogether  resembled  the  secondary  metastatic  deposits 
of  pysemid,  with  yellowish  softening  or  even  puriform  centres  surrounded 
by  a  rim  of  purpUsh  livid  discoloration.  Very  numerous  similar  patches, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  presenting 
every  stage  of  development,  were  found  throughout  both  lungs.  In  a 
few  instances  we  found  the  lesions  of  chronic  phthisis,  which  had,  of 
course,  existed  before  the  attack  of  relapsing  fever.  The  bronchial  glands 
were  found  swollen  and  infiltrated  in  cases  where  inflammatory  processes 
in  the  lungs  have  existed. 

Mucli  interest  attaches  to  the  state  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in 
relapsing  fever,  but  caution  is  required  to  distmguish  lesions  that  have 
existed  prior  to  the  attack  from  those  properly  referable  to  it. 

Owing  to  the  intemperate  and  exposed  lives  of  many  of  the  patients, 
renal  lesions  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  no  small  proportion.  The 
comparative  rarity  of  albuminuria  (see  p.  407),  even  in  severe  cases,  is 
suggestive  of  the  view  that  when  it  is  present  it  may  at  least  sometimes 
be  due  to  pre-existing  lesions  aggravated  by  the  acute  infectious  process, 
and  further  that  the  extreme  gravity  generally  presented  by  such  cases 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  impaired  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

The  moroid  changes  most  frequently  referable  to  the  fever  are  mode- 
rate  enlargement  and  congestion,  occasionally  very  intense  so  that  we  find 
it  described  in  our  notes  as  deep  blackish-purple  or  blue ;  ecchymoses  of 
the  capsule  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis ;  small  hemorrhagic 
infarctions,  usually  in  the  cortex ;  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  glanduhr 
cells.  Less  commonly  are  found  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  or  smaU  embolic 
patches  advanced  to  various  stages  of  disintegration,  even  to  the  formation 
of  small  puriform  collections.  In  quite  rare  cases  the  lesions  of  acute 
nephritis  are  present,  while  caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting  other 
changes  occasionally  met  with,  such  as  pallor  with  granulo-fatty  degenera- 
tion or  other  advanced  alterations  of  the  glandular  cells,  or  hyperplasia  of 
the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  with  or  without  contraction  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  as  already  mentioned,  may  present 
ecchymoses,  or,  more  rarely,  croupous  exudation  (Wyss  and  Bock).  The 
urine  contained  may  be  bloody,  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases  where  there  had 
been  total  suppression  of  urine  for  over  seventy-two  hours  before  death, 
there  may  be  but  a  small  amount  of  almost  pure  blood,  containing  a 
few  phosphate  crystals,  but  no  tube-casts.  In  this  case  tJbere  were  also 
ecchymoses  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  with 
intense  congestion  and  numerous  small  hemorrhagic  infarctions  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  liver  is  constantly  though  variously  affected.  It  is  found  enlarged 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  especially  if  death  has  occurred  during  the 
febrile  stage.  The  ordinary  degree  of  enlargement  in  our  cases  was 
from  four  to  four  .and  a  half  pounds,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  liver 
weighed  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  two  ounces,  though  in  most  of 
these  extreme  cases  the  patients  had  been  drunkards,  and  there  was  such 
advanced  fatty  alteration  of  the  liver  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
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oigan  had  been  diseased  previooslj.    These  figures  oori^pond  with  the 
re^ilts  of  other  observers. 

In  manj  cases^  especially  when  death  occurs  early  and  during  the 
febrile  stage,  the  capsule  and  substance  of  the  liver  are  congest^,  at 
times  intensely  so ;  and  when  eochymoses  are  found  elsewhere  they  are 
apt  to  be  present  here  also,  appearing  as  purplish  patches  dotted  over  the 
capsule  and  extending  into  the  superficial  layer  of  hepatic  tissue.  Not 
rarely,  however,  the  liver  substance  is  paler  than  normal,  and  presents  a 
yellowish  tinge,  apart  from  the  decided  yellowish  staining  present  in  cases 
attended  with  jaundice.  Carter  describes  a  partial  mottled  paleness  of 
the  liver  as  having  been  frequently  observed  in  his  cases,  the  circum- 
scribed pale  areas  presenting  a  corresponding  localized  degeneration  of 
the  cells,  as  though  from  some  local  interruption  of  cirqulation. 

Cloudy  swelling  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver-cells  are  indeed 
very  often  present,  and  in  some  epidemics  with  preponderance  of  bilious 
symptoms  are  constantly  found  (Ponfick).  The  a^ree  of  the  cell-altera- 
tion varies  from  a  slight  ffranulo-fatty  change  to  an  advanced  fatty  degen- 
eration, even  with  a  marked  tendency,  in  rare  cases,  to  disintegration  of 
the  cells,  so  as  to  produce  lesions  analagous  to  those  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy  (St.  Petersburg  epidemic). 

The  whitish  deposits  described  by  Kuttner  as  due  to  albuminous  or 
fibrinous  infiltration  are  probably  referable  to  transformed  hemorrhagic^ 
iD&rctions,  and  the  mimitepuriform  collections  that  have  been  observeil 
at  the  centre  of  the  acini  (Wyss  and  Bock)  may  have  been  metastatic  in 
origin,  or  attributable  to  the  disintegration  of  minute  thrombi  associated 
wim  irritative  hyperplasia  of  the  amacent  lymphoid  elements.  The  con- 
sistence of  the  liver  varies :  when  death  occurs  early  and  bilious  symp- 
toms have  not  been  marked,  it  may  be  even  firmer  than  normal,  but  more 
firequently  it  is  softer,  and  it  may  be  relaxed,  flabby,  and  friable. 

The  condition  of  the  bile-ducts  is  of  great  interest  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quency of  jaundice  as  a  symptom  in  relapsing  fever,  and  most  authorities 
unite  in  saying  that  they  present  no  lesions  capable  of  explaining  it 

The  gall-bmdder  is  usually  found  full  of  dark  bile,  out  there  is  no 
such  degree  of  inspissation,  except  in  rare  instances,  as  could  interfere 
with  its  passage  through  the  ducts.  Murchison  quotes  the  statement  of 
Peacock  that  in  some  instances  the  bile  was  thick  and  viscid,  so  as 
appaiently  to  cause  obstruction,  ,but  all  observations  agree  in  showing 
that  this  is  exceptional.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  larger  ducts 
may  present  evidences  of  slight  catarrhal  inflammation,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  where  they  have  been  carefully  examined,  even  when  jaundice  had 
been  marked,  they  have  been  found  patulous  and  free,  so  that  the  jaundice 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  due  to  obstruction  of  the  larger  ducts  save  in  rare 
instances  (Pastau).  In  further  confirmation  of  this  may  be  stated  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  want  of  bile  in  the  duodenum  and  feces.      \ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  careftil  consideration  of  the  lesions  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver  will  show  that  it  would  be  most  improbable  that  the 
minute  biliary  ducts  in  the  areas  most  aflected  should  escape  implication. 
Miinch,  who  investigated  this  subject  carefully,  found  that  there  was  a 
catarrhal  state  of  the  fine  bile-ducts  in  every  case  of  relapsing  fever  with 
jaundice ;  and  Litten  found  the  smallest  ducts  plugged  with  bile-stained 
pellets  of  mucus.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  at  least 
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the  jaundice  is  really  obstructive  in  its  origin^  the  seat  of  the  obstruction 
being  in  the  too-rarely  examined  minute  bile-ducts,  though  further  inves- 
tigation of  this  interesting  question  is  required. 

The  clinical  bearing  of  these  conditions  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
appropriate  section. 

The  changes  in  the  spleen  are  constant,  and  even  more  remarkable 
than  those  in  the  liver.  It  is  enlarged  with  rare  exceptions,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  death  has  occurred  during  the  febrile  stage.  Upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  fever  the  spleen  probably  returns  to  its  normal  size 
more  rapidly  than  the  liver.  The  more  common  extent  of  the  enlarge- 
ment in  our  own  cases  was  from  ten  to  eighteen  ounces,  though  we 
found  the  spleen  in  one  case  weighing  twenty-nine  and  a  half  ounces  and 
in  another  forty-four  ^nd  a  half  ounces.  In  neither  of  the  latter 
instances  was  there  any  reason  to  suspect  malarial  complication.  The 
most  extensive  enlargement  we  have  found  recorded  is  sixty-eight  ounoes 
in  a  case  reported  by  Kuttner  * 

There  is  usually  a  correspondence  between  the  stage  and  extent  of  the 
splenic  and  hepatic  lesions,  but  this  is  not  invariable,  and  one  or  the 
other  organ  may  present  a  far  higher  degree  of  enlargement  or  much 
more  intense  interstitial  changes.  It  may  be  mentioned,  moreover,  that 
in  some  unusual  cases  the  lesions  of  the  lungs,  such*  as  ecchymoses  and 
hemorrhagic  infarctions,  may  be  disproportionately  marked  as  compared 
with  those  of  either  the  liver  or  spleen. 

The  capsule  of  the  spleen  often  presents  a  mottled  look,  with  at  times 
large  purplish  ecchymoses ;  it  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  bpaque,  and  local 
peritonitis,  with  thin  layers  of  plastic  exudation  often  forming  friable 
adhesions  with  the  abdominal  wall,  may  exist. 

In  one  of  our  cases  the  capsule  presented  a  small  perforation  or  rup- 
ture, with  an  exudation  of  plastic  lymph  over  an  area  of  four  by  six 
inches,  and  diffuse  peritonitis,  with  emision  of  bloody  liquid  with  shreds 
of  lymph'  throughout  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  &tal  termination  is 
fortunately  rare,  but  there  are  several  other  instances  on  record.  The 
s]>Ienic  pulp  may  retain  its  consistency  and  firmness,  even  in  cases  that 
have  run  a  long  course ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  softened,  and  may  be 
almost  di£9uent.  The  pulp  is  often  swollen,  so  that  when  cut  it  projects 
above  the  section.  The  color  is  darker  than  normal,  and  often  is  of  a 
deep  maroon  color.  This  swelling  is  due  to  enlai^ment  of  the  blood- 
vessels, associated  with  great  increase  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  pulp 
and  with  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles. 

When  death  occurred  early  in  the  disease  we  found  these  bodies  gray- 
ish or  grayish-yellow  in  color  and  of  the  size  of  hempseed,  so  that  the 
section  very  thickly  studded  with  them  closely  resembled  sliad-roe,  and 
this  stage  of  the  lesion  is  frequently  described  in  our  notes  as  the  sbud- 
roe  spleen.  Subsequently,  the  Malpighian  bodies  enlarge  still  more,  and 
stand  out  above  the  section  a  line  or  more  in  diameter,  and  of  a  lighter 
color ;  not  rarely,  several  of  them  come  in  contact,  and  thus  form  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  irregular  shape,  resembling  the  in&rctions  describixi 
below.^     It  is  probable  that  central  softening  may  occur  later  in  the 

*  Schmifffx  Jahrb.,  1865,  vol.  cxxvi. 

'  Thus,  WysB  and  Bock  describe  ''  multitudes  of  minute  abeoesses  as  large  as  poppy  oi 
hempseed,  and  containing  a  single  drop  of  pus." 
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Malpighian  bodies,  though  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  puriform  col- 
lections frequently  found  as  chiefly  due  to  the  disintegration  of  hemor- 
rhagic infarctions  or  of  embolic  patches.  Of  these,  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions are  by  far  the  most  common  and  present  the  familiar  ajjpcaranees. 
They  may  be  quite  numerous,  superficial,  or  deep-seated,  and  of  variable 
shape  ami  size.  At  first  dark  i*eddish,  firm,  and  sliarply  sepanitc<l  from  the 
surrounding  pulp,  they  grew  reddish-yellow  or  yellowish  later,  softened 
in  the  centre,  and  eventually  were  transformed  into  puriform  collections. 
Doubtless,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  that  recover  such  infarctions 
exist  and  are  slowly  absoroed.  Ponfick  has  shown  that  these  are  venous 
infarctions,  the  arterioles  leading -to  them  being  patulous.  True  arterial 
embolism  does,  however,  occur,  though  much  more  rarely  (Ponfick,  Mur- 
ehison),  giving  rise  to  firm,  wedge-shaped  infarctions  at  the  periphery  of 
the  spleen,  which  may  undergo  degenerative  changes  similar  to  those 
above  described.  The  resulting  abscesses  may  burst  into  the  peritoneum, 
pleara,  lung,  or  bowel.  The  microscopic  appearances  have  been  most 
fidly  described  by  Ponfick,  our  own  comparatively  meagre  observations 
having  aocordefl  entirely  with  his  subsequent  accurate  description.  The 
cscUs  of  the  swollen  pulp  contain  red  blood-discs  and  pigment,  and  some 
present  collections  oi  bright  granules.  The  lymphoid  cells  of  the  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  arc  at  first  in  a  state  of  cloudy  swelling  with  multi- 
plication of  their  nuclei,  and  later  show  marked  granular  fatty  degener- 
ation. 

The  lymphatic  glands  present  no  lesions,  and  the  pancreas  is  normal. 

The  peritoneum  is  not  affected  as  frequently  as  other  serous  membranes 
in  this  disease.  Superficial  ecchymoses  are,  however,  quite  common,  espe- 
cially so  over  the  solid  viscera ;  and  more  rarely  effusions  of  blood  have 
been  found  in  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  involving  the  muscular 
or  elandular  tissues  beneath.  We  have  already  mentioned  5>«  406)  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  local  peritonitis,  most  freqtiently  of  the  splenic 
capsule,  and  also  the  rare  accident  of  diffuse  inflammation  from  nipture 
of  the  spleen. 

The  marrow  of  the  bones  was  carefully  examined  by  Ponfick,  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  presence  of  important  changes  in  relapsing  fever, 
which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  These  changes 
consist  in  proliferation  and  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  lymphoid 
cells  of  the  marrow,  with  multipliaition  of  the  nuclei  in  the  walls  of  the 
minute  vessels  and  fatty  degeneration  of  their  coats.  As  a  result  of 
these  changes,  spots  of  puriform  softening  may  form,  chiefly  in  the  can- 
cellous tissue  of  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  with  the  production 
of  localized  necrosis,  and  possibly  with  extension  of  inflammation  to  the 
neighboring  articular  cavity. 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  detailed  consideration  of 
the  pathological  changes  in  relapsing  fever,  partly  because  we  believe  the 
feet  has  not  been  suificiently  recognized  tliat  the  disease  is  constantly 
attended  with  important  and  characteristic  lesions.  These  consist,  in 
bripf,  of  remarkable  changes  in  the  blood ;  of  widespread  ecchymoses 
and  infarctions,  which  not  rarely  undergo  puriform  disintegration ;  of 
h3rporplasia  and  subsequent  d^neration  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles 
of  the  spleen,  with  changes  in  the  cellular  elements  of  tne  splenic  pulp ; 
of  cloudy  swelling  of  the  gland-cells  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  with  a 
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marked  tendency  to  fatty  deffencration  ;  of  changes  in  the  marrow  of  tlie 
long  bones ;  and,  finally,  or  granulo-fatty  degeneration  of  the  miificlcs, 
and  esi>ecially  of  the  heart. 

DiAcjxosis  AND  Relation  to  Other  Diseases. — ^The  entire  ques- 
tion of  the  diagnosis  of  relapsing  fever  is  dominated  by  that  of  spirillar 
infection.  Before  Obermeiers  discovery  the  differential  diagnosis  of  the 
initial  paroxysm,  and  to  a  less  extent  that  of  the  subsenuent  events 
of  a  case  of  relapsing  fever,  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 
But  if,  as  now  seems  established,  immediately  before  and  throughout  the 
initial  paroxysm  and  subsequent  relapses  a  characteristic  spirillum  is  to 
be  detected  in  the  blood  upon  proper  examination,  while  it  rapidly  dis- 
appears after  the  crisis,  it  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  a  suspicion  is  aroused 
as  to  the  possible  presence  of  relapsing  fever  the  question  may  be  settled 
conclusively  by  the  microscope. 

None  the  less  is  it  important  to  consider  carefully,  but  briefly,  the 
symptoms  by  which  relapsing  fever  is  to  be  distinguished  from  various 
affections  which  may  simulate  it,  because  even  the  most  experienced 
observers  admit  that  the  spirillum  cannot  be  invariably  detected  ;  because 
it  is  not  yet  known  that  a  similar  organism  may  not  be  found  in  some 
other  affections ;  and,  finally,  because  on  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic  of 
relapsing  fever,  especially  in  America,  where  its  occurrence  has  hitherto 
been  so  rare,  there  is  strong  prol>ability  that  the  nature  of  the  early  cases 
will  not  be  even  suspected  until  the  relapse  occurs. 

Typhus  fever  often  prevails  in  an  epidemic  form  simultaneously  with 
relapsing  fever,  so  that  it  was  inevitable  they  should  have  been  for  a  time 
coniuseci.  Their  essential  non-identity  is,  however,  now  too  well  recog- 
nized to  require  any  lengthy  demonstration.  The  following  statement  of 
the  heads  of  the  argument  may  therefore  suffice. 

In  typhus  there  is  no  characteristic  spirillum,  and  the  lesions  which  are 
truly  characteristic  of  relapsing  fever  are  totally  wanting.  There  are 
convincing  differences  in  the  symptoms,  course,  and  results  of  the  two 
diseases.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  when  fever  has  been  im- 
ported into  a  locality  by  a  single  case,  typhus  fever  has  ever  produced 
other  than  typhus,  or  relapsing  other  than  relapsing  fever.  The  two 
diseases  often  prevail  together,  and  may  coexist  in  the  same  house,  each 
preserving  its  own  distinct  characteristics ;  and  persons  exposed  to  the 
double  contagion  may  contract  one  or  the  other,  or  firet  one  and  then  the 
other  at  a  shorter  or  longer  interval,  so  that  an  attack  of  either  exerts  no 
protective  power  against  the  other.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
a  large  majority  of  such  cases  of  successive  contagion  it  is  relapsing 
fever  which  has  been  followed  by  typhus,  while  the  reverse  has  been 
observed  much  more  rarely. 

In  1869-70  the  two  diseases  were  prevalent  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
wards  of  the  municipal  hospitals  constantly  contained  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  both.  Three  instances  came  under  our  care  in  which  afl^r 
recovery  from  relapsing  fever  the  patient  contracted  typhus.  All  of  these 
patients  were  employca  as  assistant  nurses,  and  were  continuously  under 
observation  from  the  early  part  of  their  attack  of  relapsing  fever  to  the 
end  of  the  attack  of  typhus.  In  one  case  the  interval  of  health  between 
the  close  of  the  relapse  and  the  onset  of  typhus  was  forty-four  days ;  in 
the  second  it  was  thirteen  days.     In  both  cases  the  original  disease  was 
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thoronghly  characteristic  and  the  subsequent  attack  of  typhus  was  typ- 
ical. In  both  death  followed,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  verified 
the  above  statement.  The  third  patient  had  severe  relapsing  fever,  from 
which  he  recovered  and  returned  to  work,  though  with  pains  in  the  legs, 
shoulders,  and  forehead.  After  an  interval  of  apparent  health  of  eleven 
clays  he  developed  a  well-marked  attack  of  typhus,  which  terminated  on 
the  twelfth  day  in  recovery.  It  may  l)e  added  that  although  typhus  is 
not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  any  portion  of  North  America,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  epidemics  unattended  with  a  single  case  presenting  the 
features  of  relapsing  fever. 

Between  well-marked  cases  of  the  two  diseases  there  should  be  no  dif- 
fictilty  in  making  a  prompt  diagnosis.  Belapsing  fever  is  distinguished 
from  tj'phus  clinically  by  the  severity  of  the  initial  chill ;  the  rapid  ele- 
vation of  the  pulse  and  temperature;  the  comparative  infrequency  and 
mildness  of  cerebral  symptoms,  despite  the  intense  fever ;  the  severity  of 
the  gastric  symptoms,  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  with  marked  abdominal  pain  and  soreness ;  the  frequency  of 
jaundice,  of  epistaxis,  and  of  other  hemorrhages,  and  of  ansemic  murmurs 
over  the  heiirt  and  large  vessels ;  obstinate  insomnia  ;  vertigo ;  peculiai 
rheumatoid  pains  and  perversions  of  sensation  ;  the  frequency  of  sweating 
during  the  high  pyrexia ;  by  the  occurrence  of  crisis,  suunormal  tempera- 
ture, apyretic  intcr\'al,  and  relapse ;  the  rarity  of  measly  eruption  and  of 
bed-sores;  the  frequency  of  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  oj)hthalmia,  oedema, 
and  desquamation  as  complications  and  sequelie ;  the  usual  occurrence  of 
abortion  in  pregnant  females ;  the  protracted  course  of  the  disease,  and 
its  remarkably  low  mortality  despite  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  except 
in  cases  of  complicated  or  typhoid  type ;  and,  finally,  by  the  modes  in 
which  death  occurs.  Of  course  to  this  must  be  added  the  specific  result 
of  examination  of  the  blood  in  relapsing  fever. 

Doubt  will  arise  only  in  very  rare  cases  where  a  measly  eruption 
appears  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  relapsing  fever,  with  headache  and 
mild  delirium,  but  witliout  severe  gastric  symptoms,  epistaxis,  or  jaun- 
dice. If  no  relapsing  fever  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  such  a  case 
might  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  mikl  typhus  until  the  crisis  and  the 
relapse  disclosed  its  real  nature.  But  if  the  two  diseases  were  known  to 
be  prevalent  in  the  community,  examinaticm  of  the  blood  would  properly 
be  made  at  once  and  the  diagnosis  be  established. 

The  diagnosis  between  ordinary  cases  of  relapsing  fever  and  typhoid 
is  readily  made  by  the  gradual  onset  and  peculiar  course  of  the 
p\Texia  in  the  latter  disease,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  of  delirium, 
of  alxlominal  distension,  and  of  diarrhoea,  and  by  the  characteristic 
eruption.  The  occurrence  of  epistaxis,  bronchial  irritation,  and  splenic 
enlargement  is  common  to  both,  and  an  eruption  of  small  rose-pink 
ppots  has  been  noted  by  some  observers  (Carter,  pp.  194,  317).  But 
jaundice,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  hypochondriac  pain  and  soreness, 
excessive  nausea  and  vomiting,  severe  rheumatoid  pains,  and  numbness 
and  tingling  of  the  extremities,  are  very  significant  symptoms  of  relaps- 
ing fever.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  grave  type  of  relaps- 
ing fever  in  which  the  tj'phoid  state  is  fully  developed,  ana  to  the  fact 
tliat  in  such  cases  the  pyrexia  is  often  modified,  the  onset  less  abrupt,  the 
crisis  imperfect,  and  uie  interval  occupied  by  an  irregular  post-critical 
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gymptoraatic  fever.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  such  cases  have  not 
rarely  been  regarded  as  of  true  typhoid  character ;  and  indeed  the  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Griesinger  to  establish  as  a  separate  and  independent 
affection,  under  the  name  of  bilious  typhoid  fever,  a  group  of  oases  which 
close  examination  seems  to  show  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  grave  compli- 
cated relapsing  fever  with  a  certain  proportion  of  true  typhoid  fever, 
oomplicatecl  with  jaundice. 

The  recognition  of  the  bilious  typhoid  type  of  relapsing  fever  is  based 
upon  the  history  of  the  case ;  the  mode  of  onset ;  the  greater  severity  of 
the  pains,  arthritic  and  abdominal ;  the  early  appearance  and  intensity  of 
the  jaundice ;  the  more  marked  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  the 
marked  tendency  to  hemorrhages  from  various  surfaces ;  the  peculiarities 
which  careful  study  of  the  temperature  curve  will  show,  especially  about 
the  time  of  crisis;  the  rarity  of  eniption;  the  characteristic  spirillum ;' 
and  the  totally  different  anatomical  lesions,  which  are,  unfortunately, 
often  demonstrable,  as  this  form  of  relapsing  fever  is  fatal  in  from  33  to 
50  per  cent,  of  cases. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  spirillar  test  for  relapsing  fever  it  may  be 
said  that  Griesinger's  bilious  typhoid  must  be  stricken  from  medical  nosol- 
ogy as  an  independent  affection. 

The  case  of  Charles  Howl,  on  page  396,  is  a  good  example  of  the  bilious 
typhoid  form  which  occurred  not  rarely  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic : 

Murchison  points  out  that,  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  jaun- 
dice in  relapsing  fever,  this  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  yellow  fever 
by  such  good  observers  as  Graves,  Stokes,  and  Cormack.  Difficulty  in 
diagnosis  would  be  likely  to  arise  only  in  "re^ird  to  the  bilious  typhoid 
ty{)e  of  relapsing  fever,  and  since  its  clinical  history  has  become  so  well 
known,  a  mistake  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  the  diseases  is  widely  different.  Yellow  fever  is  influenced  powerfully 
by  season  and  temperature,  while  relapsing  fever  is  independent  of  both. 
Negroes  are  but  slightly  liable  to  yellow  fever,  while  relapsing  fever 
attacks  them  with  special  violence.  Yellow  fever  is  not  contagious,  but 
infectious,  and  second  attacks  are  extremely  rare ;  relapsing  fever  is  one 
of  the  most  contagious  of  the  zj'^motic  diseases,  but  one  attack  does  not 
protect  against  a  subsequent  one.  The  mortality,  the  anatomical  lesions, 
the  course  of  the  pyrexia,  the  leading  clinical  symptoms,  are  all  widely 
distinct  in  the  two  affections';  and,  finally,  no  spirillum  has  been  found 
in  the  blood  in  yellow  fever.  Yellow  fever  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease  ; 
the  ordinary  form  of  relapsing  fever  has  a  mortality  of  2  to  10  per  cent.; 
the  bilious  typhoid  form,  one  of  33  to  50  per  cent.  In  yellow  fever  the 
spleen  is  but  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  liver  is  pale  and  softened ;  in 
relapsing  fever  the  liver  and  spleen  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  there  is 
great  tenderness  over  the  hypochondriac  region.  In  yellow  fever  albu- 
minuria is  much  more  common,  and  the  urine  more  frequently  suppressed, 
than  in  relapsing  fever. 

The  sudden  onset,  the  severe  headache  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  the  vomit- 
ing, jaundice,  epigastric  tenderness,  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  ooca- 
bional  epistaxis,  hematemesis,  or  hematuria,  absence  of  characteristic  erup- 
tion, liability  to  herpes  facialis,  pneumonia,  and  diarrhoea;  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  remissions  in  the  pyrexia,  and  even  of  more  or  less  fully- 
developed  chills  for  several  successive  days  during  the  mitial  paroxysm  or 

^  As  first  demonstrated  bj  Motschutkoffiky. 
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the  relajise,  sufiioe  to  explain  the  difficulty  whicli  may  arise  in  distinguishing 
the  bilious  fonn  of  relapsing  fever  from  bilious  remittent  fever.  But  the 
latter  disease  arises  exclusively  from  malaria^  and  is  therefore  powerfully 
influc^nced  by  season  and  locality ;  is  not  conbigious ;  does  not  present  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  crisis,  the  apyretic  interval,  or  the  abrupt  relai)se 
of  relapsing  fever;  presents  pigmentary  changes  in  the  blood,  instead  of  the 
spirillum  ;  and  lesions  of  the  spleeu  and  liver  totally  unlike  those  charac- 
teristic of  relapsing  fever;  can  be  promptly  controlled  by  antiperiodic 
duses  of  quinine,  and  therefore  should  have  a  mortality  far  less  than  that 
of  tlic  grave  form  of  i*elaiising  fever.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this 
bubject  further,  but  a  reference  to  the  temperature  chaiis  of  Carter*  or 
of  Litten*  will  show  that  in  some  epidemics  single  paroxysms  resembling 
thocsc  of  quotidian  ague  might  occur  during  the  interval  between  the 
initial  jmroxysm  and  the  relapse,  or  a  series  of  two,  three,  or  more  such 

Swruxysms  of  quotidian  or  tertian  type  might  represent  an  entire  relapse, 
mck  phenomena  are  wholly  uncoutroliable  by  quinia,  and  are  presum- 
ably dei)endent  upou  irregularities  iu  the  specific  infection,  instead  of 
upon  a  blending  of  malaria  with  the  poisou  of  relapsing  fever.  There 
is  some  ground  for  believing,  however,  that  those  who  have  recently 
|ia@cd  through  an  attack  of  the  latter  are  highly,  perhaj)S  unusually, 
Busoei>tible  to  malarial  infection,  as  we  have  already  seen  they  are  liable 
to  contract  tyj)hus. 

The  chill,  the  suddeji  and  high  fever,  the  acid  sweat,  the  high-colored 
uriue,  the  intense  paius  and  soreness,  and  the  occasional  murmur  over 
tlie  heart,  will  in  some  cases  of  relapsing  fever  suggest  the  idea  of  severe 
rheumatic  fever,  with  illy-develoj>ed  articular  inflammation  and  with  a  tend- 
ency to  hyperpyrexia.  The  urgent  danger  presented  by  the  latter  condi- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  immediate  recourse  to  cold  baths  and  large  doses  of 
quinine  or  of  the  salicylates,  render  it  highly  important  that  no  such  error 
of  diagnosis  should  be  made.  It  will  usually  be  avoided  readily  by 
observing  that  in  relapsing  fever  there  are  great  nausea,  repeatal  vom- 
iting, insomnia,  ])cculiar  formicatiou  of  the  extremities,  jaundice,  early 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  abdominal  pain  and  soreness,  and 
a  tendency  to  epistaxis  ;  and,  further,  that  despite  the  high  temperature, 
cerebral  symptoms  such  as  result  from  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  are  not 
threatened,  except  in  grave  typhoid  cases  or  just  preceaing  the  crisis. 

The  onset  of  rela|)sing  fever  may  suggest  forcibly  the  invasion  ])eriod 
of  small-pox,  with  its  marked  rigors,  high  fever,  lumbar  pain,  aching  in 
the  head  and  limbs,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  if  the  patient  is  known  to 
l»ave  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  both  diseases  a  diagnosis  would 
be  im]x)ssible  until  the  third  day.  But  such  a  dilemma  can  rarely  occur, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstauces  the  patient's  antecedents  will  enable 
a  correct  opinion  to  be  formed. 

Severe  cases  of  simple  febricula  with  marked  gastric  disturbance  may, 
as  remarked  by  Jenner,  closely  siunilate  relapsing  fever;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  attacks  of  acute  gastro-hepatic  catarrh,  with  severe  headache,  sharp 
fever,  cholsemic  eye,  epigastric  tenderness,  and  frequent  vomiting.  Of 
course  there  is  no  danger  under  ordinaiy  circumstanws  of  these  simple 
ciinditions  bein^  regarded  as  relaj)sing  fever,  but  when  the  latter  is  prev- 
alent in  epidemic  form  it  is  probable  that  the  mistake  is  frequently  made. 

^  Op.  tit  «  DeuL  Arch,/.  Jdin.  Med.,  xlii.  1874. 
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Although  an  immediate  diagnosis  might  be  possible  only  by  microseopic 
examination  of  the  blood,  the  peculiar  clinical  symptoms  of  relaps- 
ing fever  would  soon  be  found  wanting,  and  suitable  treatment  would 
bring  the  simpler  affection  under  control. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  occurs  chiefly  iq  pregnant 
women,  though  it  is  also  met  with  in  men  and  children ;  but  it  is  so 
rare  that  should  a.  case  of  it  come  under  observation  during  the  prev- 
alence of  relapsiug  fever  there  is  considerable  danger  that  its  nature 
would  be  overlooked.  It  resembles  relapsing  fever  m  the  occurrence  of 
jaundice  and  other  signs  of  hepatic  disorder,  of  delirium,  and  of  a  tend- 
ency to  hemorrhage  from  various  surfaces.  The  temperature,  however,  is 
more  moderate,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  sudden  remission  of  relapsing 
fever;  the  liver  is  usually  demonstrably  diminished  in  size;  severe  nervous 
disturbances,  such  as  convulsions  followed  by  stupor  and  then  by  coma, 
are  more  constant ;  while  the  occurrence  of  spirilla  in  the  blood  of  rela])s- 
ing  fever  and  of  leuciu  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
serves  to  distinguish  completely  the  two  diseases.  Acute  yellow  atrophy 
is,  moreover,  invariably  fatal. 

With  ordiuaiy  care  there  is  but  little  danger  that  any  of  the  local 
complications  of  relapsing  fever  will  so  absorb  attention  as  to  lead  to  a 
neglect  of  the  sj^ecific  general  disease,  so  that  the  cerebml  symptoms 
should  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  onset  of  any  acute  intracranial 
affection;  the  parotitis  which  occasionally  appeals  early  in  the  disease 
should  not  be  confounded  with  idiopathic  mumps ;  and  so  for  other  oom- 
]>lications.  There  is  far  more  danger,  indeed,  lest  some  of  the  com  plica- 
tions  may  be  overlooked ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  pneumonia,  one 
of  the  most  freci[ueut  and  most  important  of  them  all.  Its  occurrence  is 
the  cause  of  the  supervention  of  grave  typhoid  symptoms  or  of  the  modi- 
fication of  the  noi'mal  course  of  the  pyrexia  in  so  many  cases  that  noth- 
ing but  a  systematic  daily  examination  of  the  lungs  will  avert  serious 
oversights. 

Mortality  and  Prognosis. — ^The  rate  of  mortality  has  varied  in 
different  epidemics  from  2  or  3  to  24  per  cent.  Murchison  shows  that 
out  of  2115  cases  admitted  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  a  ]>cri(Ml 
of  twenty-two  years,  and  embracing  two  distinct  outbreaks,  only  39 
l)roved  fatal,  making  1.84  ]>er  cent,  mortality.  Adding  to  these  the 
results  of  Scotch  and  Irish  ej>idemics,  a  total  of  18,859  eases,  with  TCJl 
deaths,  is  rciiched,  giving  the  rate  of  mortality  for  Great  Britain  a*«  4.03 
])er  cent.  The  great  Indian  epidemics  studied  by  Carter  gave  111  deiths 
out  of  616  cases,  equal  to  18.02  per  cent.  Recent  German  epidemics 
have  given  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  above  rates  are  obtained  where 
all  the  cases  obser\'ed  during  an  epidemic  are  included.  If,  however,  tlie 
mortality  of  the  oi'dinary  form  of  relapsing  fever  is  computed  seixu-ately 
from  that  of  the  bilious  tyi)hoid  form,  it  does  not  exceed  2  to  5  per  cent., 
whilst  the  mortality  of  the  latter  form  rises  to  from  33  to  50  per  cent.,  or 
even  higher. 

In  the  Philadelphia  epidemic,  out  of  a  total  of  1174  cases  there  were, 
as  nearly  as  can  l)e  ascertained,  169  deaths,  giving  a  rate  of  mortality  of 
14.4  per  cent.  Taking  all  the  cases  admitted  to  the  hospital  under  our 
observation,  many  of  which  entered  at  a  late  jieriod  of  the  disease  and 
not  a  few  when  moribund,  the  mortality  was  not  less  than  13  per  cent. 
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The  mortality  amoDg  the  negroes  who  were  attacked  with  the  disease 
was  oonsiderably  greater  than  among  the  whites.  Finally,  if  the  mor- 
tality of  the  bilious  typhus  form  be  oonsidered  8C])arateIy — ^although  from 
the  frequency  of  jaunaice  in  this  epidemic  and  the  nimierous  gr^ations 
of  severity  presented  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  sharply  defined  group  of 
this  character — ^it  was  certainly  not  less  than  50  })er  cent. 

The  date  of  death  varies  with  the  epidemic,  the  form  of  the  disease, 
and  the  previous  condition  of  vitality  of  tliose  attacked.  Ordinarily,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  deaths  occur  during  the  first  relapse  or  the 
second  interval,  but  in  bilious  typhoid  cases,  presenting  grave  complica- 
tions, uspecially  pneumonia  or  severe  hemorrhages  at  an  early  date,  or  in 
cases  occurring  in  intemperate  subjects,  or  in  those  previously  in  impaired 
health,  the  mortality  is  much  heavier  in  the  initial  paroxysm  or  the  first 
iDter\'al  than  at  later  periods. 

Youth  exerts  the  same  favorable  influences  upon  the  result  of  relapsing 
fever  as  it  docs  in  the  case  of  typhus  and  typhoid.  Murchison  states 
tlrnt  of  717  male  patients  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  admitted  into 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  not  one  died,  and  in  most  epidemics  similar, 
though  not  etjually  marked,  results  have  been  noted.  In  some  epidemics 
the  mortality  among  young  children  has  been  considerable.  As  a  rule, 
the  percentage  of  deaths  increases  with  each  decade  after  thirty  years. 

Sex  docs  not  exert  any  definite  or  constant  influence  upon  the  mor- 
tality. The  number  of  males  affected  is  far  greater ;  they  are  liable  to" 
be  exposed  to  the  contagion  in  its  most  concentrated  form  ;  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  are  probably  the  subjects  of  intemperance  than  in  the 
case  of  females ;  and  thus  most  statistics  agree  in  making  the  mortality 
somewhat  greater  in  the  male  sex ;  but,  all  things  being  equal,  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  holding  that  sex  itself  has  any  value  in  determin- 
ing the  result. 

As  in  other  zymotic  diseases,  the  mortality  from  relapsing  fever  is  highest 
during  the  early  period  of  an  epidemic,  and  the  type  of  the  disease  grows 
milder  as  the  epidemic  declines.  Cases  of  the  bilious  typhoid  form  have 
become  notably  less  frequent  during  the  later  stages  of  some  epidemics 
than  at  an  earlier  period. 

Marked  difiereuce  has  been  observed  also  as  to  the  action  of  remedies 
at  different  stages  of  epidemics,  the  early  cases  exhibiting  an  extraordinary 
resistance  to  remedies,  and  especially  to  anodynes,  which  passes  away  later. 
When  typhus  and  rolaj>sing  fevers  have  prevailed  together,  and  a  clear 
cli^icrimiuation  between  the  two  sets  of  axses  has  not  been  made,  it  has 
appeared  that  the  mortality  increased  as  the  epidemic  advanced,  but  this 
apparent  exception  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  at  first  the  cases  of  relaps- 
ing fever  were  in  tlie  majority,  while  later  those  of  typhus,  the  mucli 
more  fatal  disease,  preponderated. 

Epidemics  of  relapsing  fever  prevail  at  all  seasons,  but  more  com- 
monly they  are  at  tneir  height  auring  the  colder  months  of  the  year. 
The  total  mortality  will  of  course  correspond,  but  the  actual  ]>ercentage 
is  not  constantly  greater  during  any  one  season,  although  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  liability  to  chest  complications  during  the  colder  montlis 
will  render  the  disease  more  fatal  then. 

The  gravity  of  relapsing  fever  has  varied  so  greatly  in  different  epidem- 
ics tliat  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  influence  upon  the  mortality 
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has  been  exerted  by  mere  difierenoe  of  race.  A  further  soiiroe  of  difficulty 
is  found  in  estimating  the  differences  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  various  communities  affected.  The  mortality  has  been  excep- 
tionally high  in  the  Russian  and  Indian  epidemics  and  in  some  of  the 
German  ones^  while  in  the  British  epidemics  it  has  uniformly  been  light. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic,  where  the 
great  majority  of  patients  were  Irish  or  n^roes,  the  mortality  was  high, 
over  14  |)er  cent.  The  previous  condition  of  the  Irish  patients  must  cer- 
tainly have  contrasted  favorably  with  that  of  the  individuals  attacked 
in  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  epidemics,  so  that  the  difference  in  result 
seems  attributable  only  to  a  greater  virulence  of  the  disease.  As  an  ample 
opportunity  was  here  afforded  to  judge  of  the  relative  severity  of  relaps- 
ing fever  in  the  negro  and  white  races  when  the  cases  occurred  at  the 
same  season,  at  the  same  stage  of  the  epidemic,  and  in  individuals  living 
under  nearly  similar  conditions,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  conclusion  of 
all  who  studied  the  question  closely  was  that  the  disease  was  much  more 
severe  among  negroes,  and  in  particular  that  they  displayed  a  greater 
tendency  to  serious  complications  and  to  the  bilious  typhoid  form. 

Although  the  degree  and  virulence  of  the  infection  undoubtedly  con- 
stitute the  most  important  elements  in  determining  the  mortality,  the 
previous  health  and  habits  of  those  attacked  with  relapsing  fever  exert 
an  influence  u|)on  the  result.  This  is  especially  true  of  liabitual  intem- 
l)erance,  which,  by  disposing  to  disease  oi  the  liver  and  kidneys,  greatly 
inci'eases  the  liability  to  a  fatal  result.  It  has  been  seen  (page  409),  however, 
that  even  when  acute  catarrhal  nephritis  existed  at  the  tune  of  the  attack 
severe  relapsing  fever  might  terminate  favorably.  Another  observation 
which  we  made  frequently,  and  which  coincides  with  what  is  well  known 
in  regard  to  typhoid  and  typhus,  is  that  improper  exertion  and  exposure 
during  the  stage  of  incubation  and  immediately  after  the  invasion  pro- 
duced a  highly  unfavorable  effect  on  the  sulisequent  course  of  the  disease, 
and  scemea  in  particular  to  dispose  to  dangerous  or  fatal  collapse  at  the 
critical  periods. 

Apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  are  many  special  points 
to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  relapsing  fever : 

If  after  the  crisis  of  the  invasion  there  is  not  rapid  and  decided 
improvement,  complications  should  be  suspected. 

A  sharp  rebound  of  temperature  quickly  following  crisis  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  speedy  death. 

Mere  elevation  of  temperature  during  the  invasion  and  the  relaj)se,  even 
though  to  an  extreme  height,  is  not  attended  with  the  danger  which  even 
a  somewhat  lower  degree  would  indicate  in  other  zymotic  diseases. 

Increased  elevation  toward  the  expected  time  of  crisis  should  arouse 
anxiety,  as  sudden  and  dangerous  cerebral  symptoms  may  occur. 

Prolonged  duration  of  the  pyrexia,  or  the  substitution  of  irregular 
gradual  defervescence  (lysis)  for  the  characteristic  crisis  often  associ- 
ated with  typhoid  symptoms  as  are  these  conditions,  is  significant  of 
complications  and  of  danger. 

Wild  delirium  during  the  pyrexia,  or  transient  active  delirium  about 
the  time  of  crisis,  is  not  necessarily  unfavorable,  but  continuous  low 
delirium,  >vith  disposition  to  stupor,  is  associated  with  a  typhoid  tend- 
ency   and    is    frequently    followed    by    death.      Excessive    muscular 
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tremor  or  convulsions    are    highly  anfiivorable,  but    not    neoessarily 
fatal,  sjrmptoms. 

OardUac  murmurs  are  not  of  serious  import.  The  pulse  is  not  usually 
as  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  tem|)erature  as  in  typhus  or  typhoid,  and 
HD  excessively  rapid  pulse  toward  the  expected  time  of  crisis,  especially 
if  associated  with  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  points  to  the  danger 
of  sudden  collapse  at  or  soon  after  that  time.  Previous  cardiac  disease, 
especially  futty  degeneration  in  habitually  intem])erate  persons,  increases 
this  danger.  Continued  frequency  of  pulse  after  the  crisis  indicates  some 
complication  or  the  danger  of  some  accident. 

Cough  of  a  bronchial  origin  is  not  a  s])ccially  unfavorable  symptom, 
but  if  associated  with  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia  and  with  marked 
disturbance  of  respiration  it  indicates  extreme  danger. 

Epistaxis,  even  when  copious,  often  occurs  in  favorable  rases,  but  hem- 
orrimge  from  the  stomach  or  the  kidneys  is  usually,  though  not  invari- 
ably, followed  by  death. 

An  eruption,  measly  or  of  pink  s{K)ts,  with  or  without  minute 
petechias,  is  rare,  and  usually  occurs  in  severe  cases,  but  is  not  of  spe- 
cially unfavorable  significance  unless  associated  with  the  tj'phoid  state  or 
with  patdiee  of  purpura. 

Hiccough  is  a  much  less  unfavorable  symptom  in  relapsing  fever  than  • 
in  typhoid  or  typhus,  and  vomiting,  even  frequent  and  persistent,  may 
occur  in  cases  oi  ordinary  severity. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  indicates  special  risk  only  when 
pcKistent  for  some  time  after  the  rela))se,  in  connection  with  persistent 
irr^ular  fever.  Jaundice  has  no  necessarily  unfavorable  signification,  is 
frequent  in  ordinary  cases  in  some  epidemics,  but  when  it  is  associated 
wiui  the  other  features  of  the  bilious  typhoid  form  the  danger  is  extreme, 
at  least  33  per  cent,  of  such  cases  proving  fatal. 

Slight  transient  albuminuria  may  exist  without  special  danger,  but  if 
associated  with  evidences  of  catarrhal  nephritis,  or  if  extreme  diminu- 
tion of  urine,  with  or  without  albuminuria,  exists,  cerebral  symptoms  are 
apt  to  ensue,  with  a  high  degree  of  danger. 

All  serious  complications — parotitis,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  abortion, 
pneumonia,  and,  above  all,  peritonitis — greatly  increase  the  ri^^k. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in  what  cases  the  relapse  will  fail  to 
occur.  Motschutkoffsky's  statement,  that  when  a  slight  |H)8t-critical  rise 
occurs  a  relapse  will  follow,  must  be  applicable  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  cases. 

In  all  cases  at  least  one  relapse  must  be  expected ;  the  patient  in  the 
interval  must  be  r^arded  as  still  sick,  and  after  the  close  of  the  relapse 
he  roust  still  be  treated  with  rigid  care  until  convalescence  is  permanently 
established.  It  must  be  remembered  in  hospital  practice  that  many 
{ntients  enter  toward  or  after  the  crisis  of  the  first  paroxysm,  so  that 
caution  is  needed  in  estimating  the  efifect  of  remedies  and  the  }>eriod  of 
the  disease. 

The  undue  prominence  of  certain  conditions  during  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  sequelae,  and  emaciation, 
anaemia,  dys])epsia,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  enlargement  of  the  8i)leen  and 
rhcunmtoid  pains  may  then  be  anticipated.  The  liability  to  ophthalmia 
and  afiections  of  the  middle  ear  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
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Causes  of  Death. — In  fatal  cases  death  oocars  from  exhaustion 
dependent  on  the  protracted  and  severe  suffering  of  the  patient ;  from 
cerebral  symptoms ;  from  hyperpyrexia ;  from  tne  virulence  of  the  tox- 
semia;  from  ursemic  poisoning;  from  sudden  collapse;  or  from  some 
complication,  such  as  hemorrhagic  meningitis,  hemorrhages^  pneumonia, 
dysentery,  rupture  of  the  spleen,  peritonitis,  or  abortion. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  for  treatment  presented  by  r^ular 
cases  of  relapsing  fever  seem  to  be — ^to  moderate  the  pyrexia ;  to  relieve 
distressing  symptoms,  especially  pain,  insomnia,  and  gastric  irritability ; 
to  sustain  the  stren^h  of  the  system ;  to  prevent  or  modify  the  relapses ; 
and  to  avoid  complications  and  sequelse. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  until  the  nature  of  the  specific  cause  of 
relapsing  fever  is  fully  determined,  whether  the  spirillum  occu])y  tliat 
relation  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  direct  our  efforts  rationally  toward 
its  neutralization  or  elimination.  The  various  remedies  which  have  been 
employed  for  these  special  purposes  have  no  clinical  support  to  recom- 
mend them.  And  wnile  experiment  has  sho>vn  that  the  activity  of  the 
spirillum  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  direct  action  of  various  weak  solu- 
tions, as  of  quinine,  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  and  mineral  acids,  no  special 
curative  effect  follows  the  internal  administration  of  these  remedies,  even 
in  the  largest  doses  consistent  with  safety.  In  fact,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  disease  in  which  treatment  is  less  satisfactory  or  its  results  more 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  marked  difference  between  various  epidemics, 
and  the  wide  variation  presented  by  the  development  of  individual  symp- 
toms in  different  cases  of  the  same  epidemic,  fully  account  for  this. 

Quinine,  as  miglit  be  expected,  has  been  largely  used,  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  control  th^  pyrexia  or  prevent  the  relapse.  Murchison  ^  Quotes 
a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  from  various  sources  to  show  that  it 
does  not  possess  either  of  these  powers.  It  was  administered  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  cases,  either  in  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
during  the  pyrexia  or  the  intermission,  or  else  in  large  doses  repeated 
several  times  in  immediate  anticipation  of  the  expected  time  of  the  relapse. 
Thus  in  some  cases  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  were  given  every 
two  or  three  hours  until  tinnitus  was  produced,  and  then  this  ^vas  main- 
tained during  tlie  remainder  of  the  pyrexia  and  of  the  intermission.  The 
amount  given  daily  was  from  thirty  to  forty-two  grains.  It  seemed  to 
rather  increase  the  discomfort  in  the  head,  and  in  some  cases  it  aggravated 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  The  pyrexia  was  certainly  not  controlled 
by  it.  Given  in  the  same  manner  during  the  intermission,  it  was  usually 
well  borne,  but  was  not  effectual  in  preventing  the  relapse.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  cases  the  subsequent  relapse  seemed  to  be  somewhat  modified. 

Thus  in  one  case  30  grains  were  given  on  the  6th  of  April ;  39  grains  on 
the  7th  ;  39  grains  on  the  8th ;  42  grains  on  the  9th  ;  and  60  grains  on  the 
10th ;  the  critical  fall  had  occurred  during  the  night  of  the  7th,  and  the 
relapse  began  on  the  evening  of  the  9t]i,  but  the  rise  in  temperature  was 
less  abrupt  than  usual,  and  the  relapse  lasted  less  than  five  days.  It  was 
quite  severe,  however,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  apparent  modifi- 
cation was  anything  more  than  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  where  no 
quinine  has  been  administered. 

In  another  case  the  fall  in  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  first  paroxysm 

»  Op.  cU,,  p.  408. 
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n-as  from  105.5*^  to  97®  on  March  26th :  36  to  40  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  were  given  daily  on  April  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th ;  the  tem- 
]ierature  b(^an  to  rise  on  the  3cl,  but  the  severe  pyrexia  and  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  relapse  were  limited  to  a  period  of  less  than  thirty-six 
hours.  Tiiis  is  a  less  ooramon  irregularity,  and  yet  docs  not  afibrd  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  quinine.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
already  stated,  no  appreciable  effect  followed  its  administration  in  this 
manner. 

To  illustrate  the  other  method  of  giving  quinia,  a  case  may  be  quoted 
in  which  20-grain  doses  every  three  or  four  hours  were  giveu  from 
April  25th  to  April  29th,  so  that  in  four  days  575  grains  were  taken. 
The  initial  paroxysm  was  of  average  severity,  and  terminated  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day,  April  20th.  The  quinine  did  not  postpone  the 
relapse,  which  occurred  on  April  28th,  but  was  of  much  less  tliau  the 
usual  duration. 

In  no  other  case  in  which  these  large  doses  were  given  was  there  even 
as  much  reason  as  in  the  above  instance  to  attribute  to  quinine  any  posi- 
tive influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  failure  of  quinine  was  not  dependent 
upon  a  want  of  absorption,  Muirhead  injected  large  amounts  subcutane- 
ously  with  no  better  results. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  shows  positively  that 
quinine  possesses  no  specific  influence  whatever  upon  relapsing  fever; 
that  in  only  occasional  cases,  if  at  all,  will  even  enormous  doses  given 
during  the  intermission  postpone  or  modify  the  subsequent  relapse  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  effective  in  nKUicing  the  temperature.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  usual  gastric  irritability  and  tendency  to  vertigo  and  headache, 
which  soem  to  be  increased  by  large  doses  of  quinine,  and,  iurther,  in 
view  of  the  small  mortality,  and  of  the  fact  that  when  death  occurs  it 
usually  comes  from  causes  over  which  large  doses  of  quinine  could  exert 
no  influence,  it  seems  clcjir  that  tliis  dnig  should  be  prescribed  only  in 
tonic  doses  and  only  in  cases  where  it  is  well  tolei-ated  by  the  stomach. 

Arsenic  was  used  in  a  considerable  number  of  our  cases  with  the  view  of 
determining  if  it  possessed  any  power  of  relieving  the  severe  pains  or  of 
influencing  the  relapse.  It  Mas  administered  in  the  form  of  Fowler's 
solution  (Liq.  potassii  arsenitis),  and  was  given  exclusively  by  the  mouth. 
If  giveu  during  the  intermission,  it  was  well  borne  in  doses  of  five  to  ten 
drops  every  four  or  even  every  three  hours,  given  freely  diluted  with 
water  and  immediately  after  food.  In  several  cases  it  quickly  induced 
puffmass  alK)ut  the  eyes,  but  no  effect  whatever  was  produced  on  the  jiains 
or  on  the  succeeding  relapse.  In  more  than  one  such  case  there  M^as  an 
unusually  profuse  crop  of  sudamina  during  the  relapse,  many  of  the 
vesicles  breaking  and  being  followed  by  brownish  stains.  When  given 
during  the  pyrexia  it  aggravated  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  so  that  it  had 
to  be  suspended.  In  one  unfortunate  case,  indeed,  although  promptly 
suspended,  the  arsenical  solution  seemed  to  have  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  vomiting  and  purging,  which  proval  uncontrollable  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  fatal  result.  Hy|Kxlermic  injections  of  arsenic 
have  been  used  considerably  with  no  l^etter  results.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  reason  whatever  for  any  further  use  of  this  drug  in  relaps- 
ing fever. 
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The  high  pyrexia  and  the  severe  rheumatoid  pains  have  naturally  sug- 
gested the  use  of  salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylate  of  soda.  We  were  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  their  antipyretic  properties  in  1869-70  to  have 
recourse  to  them,  but  in  more  recent  epidemics  Uuterburwr  *  and  Kiess' 
have  found  that  large  doses  of  the  latter  substance  (one  nundred  grains 
or  more  daily)  will  reduce  the  temperature  cither  in  the  initial  paroxysm 
or  in  the  relapse,  but  that  the  disease  is  not  cut  short  nor  are  the  lesions 
of  the  blood  or  solids  prevented. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  here,  as  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
quinine,  that  apparent  modifications  of  the  relapse  are  to  be  viewed  \nih 
great  distrust,  since  such  great  irregularities  therein  naturally  present 
themselves.  Care  must  further  be  ta^en  lest  such  attempts  to  reduce  the 
temperature  aggravate  the  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  by  lessening  the 
power  of  taking  food  induce  more  serious  exhaustion  than  would  nave 
resulted  from  the  unchecked  pyrexia.  The  evidence  in  our  possession  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  a  positive  decision  as  to  the  tlierapeutic  value  of 
the  salicylates  in  relapsing  fever,  but,  apparently,  they  are  applicable  to 
only  a  portion  of  the  cases,  and  in  these  are  of  but  limited  utility. 

The  same  failure  which  has  followed  the  use  of  quinine,  of  arsenic,  and 
of  salicin  and  the  salicylates  has  attended  the  effort  to  prevent  the  relapse 
by  berberine,  benzoate  of  soda,  tincture  of  eucalj'ptus,  and  other  reputed 
antiperiodics. 

Digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  and  aconite  were  used  by  us  quite  freely 
as  antipyretics.  The  first  two  of  these  were  often  suspended  on  account 
of  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  no  valuable  results  followed  their 
use  when  well  tolerated.  Aconite  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  as 
one  drop  every  two  hours,  seemed  to  aid  in  allaying  nausea  and  to  exert 
some  slight  influence  upon  the  fever.  In  cases  where  there  was  a  distinct 
tendency  to  heait-failure,  digitalis  was  given  freely  witii  a  Ivantage. 

Cold  baths  were  not  used  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  a  ly  of  the  cases 
under  our  observation.  They  have  been  employed  in  other  epidemics, 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  merely  tempo- 
rary lowering  of  temperature,  without  any  decided  relief  to  the  other 
symptoms  and  without  any  apparent  influence  upon  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Frequent  spongings  with  cool  water  and  the  application  of  ice 
to  the  liead  gave  only  slight  and  temporary  relief. 

Simple  febrifuge  remedies,  such  as  effervescing  draught  or  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether  with  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  were  well  received  by 
the  stomach,  and  appeared  to  promote  perspiration  and  the  more  free 
secretion  of  urine. 

Finding  all  our  efforts  to  control  the  pyrexia  so  unsuccessful,  recourse 
was  liad  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  cases  to  the  hyj)osulphite  of  soda, 
given,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water,  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  every 
two  or  three  hours.  In  two  cases  it  seemed  to  increase  nausea,  and  at 
times  it  caused  some  purging,  but  otherwise  it  was  well  borne  by  the 
stomach,  and,  indeed,  frequently  ap[)eared  to  aid  in  controlling  vomiting. 
The  records  show  that  this  drug  was  given  in  only  two  or  three  of  the 
fatal  cases,  so  that  although  the  patients  who  took  it  r^ularly  presented 
every  grade  of  severity  of  the  disease,  they  did  well  uniformly.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  exerted  no  specific  effect 

*  Jahrb.  /.  KinderheUk,  v.  x.,  1876.  •  Deultch.  Med.  Woehnsch,,  Dec.,  1879. 
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npcm  Uie  disease ;  it  did  not  reduce  temperature,  it  did  not  prevent  or 
modify  the  relapses  nor  relieve  the  severe  pains ;  it  may  have  promoted 
more  free  and  healthy  secretions^  and,  by  tending  to  prevent  vomiting, 
may  have  aided  in  maintaining  nutrition;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
&irly  be  doubted  whether  this  remedy  merits  any  more  extended 
trial. 

One  chief  reason  of  the  failure  of  antipyretics  in  relapsing  fever  is  to 
be  found  in  the  existence  of  widespread  irritative  lesions  of  the  glandular 
and  mucous  tissues,  which  combine  with  the  specific  blood-changes  in 
causing  and  maintaining  the  hieh  temperature.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  remedies  whidi  afibnl  the  greatest  relief  in  this  dis- 
ease are  opiates  and  sedatives  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Opium,  or  morphia,  must  indeed  be  r^arded  as  the  basis  of  the  rational 
treatment  of  relajising  fever.  It  is  called  for  by  the  insomnia,  the  severe 
headache  and  the  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, and  the  pyrexia.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  as  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  treatment  of  other  epidemics  as  we  found  it  necessary  to 
make  it  in  Philadelphia.  Parry  ^  used  it  very  freely,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  opium,  by  the  mouth,  and  found  a  singular  tolerance  exhibited  by  his 
natients,  several  of  whom  took  as  large  a  dose  as  three  grains  every  two 
nours  during  the  afternoon  and  night  without  producing  any  sleep  or  even 
any  contraction  of  the  pnpils.  This  resistance  to  the  action  of  opium  . 
was  observed  chiefly  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  epidemic,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  was  exhibited  chiefly  when  opium  was  given  by  the  mouth.  When 
morphia  was  used  hypodermically  we  found  that  one-fourth  of  a  grain, 
given  at  intervals  of  six  to  twelve  hours,  afFordeil  very  great  rehef  to 
tlie  pains,  aided  and  relieved  vomiting,  and  often  induced  quiet,  refresh- 
ing sleep.  Its  use  was  not  contraindicate<l  by  jaundice,  by  cough  or  ptff- 
monary  congestion,  or  by  moderate  contraction  of  the  pupils.  It  was 
frequently  given  so  as  to  maintain  decided  drowsiness  throughout  the 
pyrexia.  When  the  pains  persisted  during  the  intermission  the  morphia 
was  continued  in  smaller  doses  or  at  longer  intervals.  It  occasionally 
happened  that  when  patients  were  thus  kept  continuously  under  opium 
influence  no  relapse  occurred ;  but  here,  as  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
quinine,  it  may  safely  I>e  asserted  either  that  what  was  regarded  as  the 
initial  ijaroxysm  was  in  reality  the  relapse,  or  else  that  the  absence 
of  a  refapse  was  a  mere  irregularity,  and  in  no  way  to  be  attributed  to 
the  action  of  the  opium.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  presenting  a 
tendency  to  tlie  typnoid  state,  with  a  disposition  to  stupor,  or  where 
the  urine  was  scanty  and  albuminous,  no  opiate  was  administered. 

We  have  already  stated  tliat  in  our  cases  auiuine  in  acid  solution  was 
frequently  ordered,  and  it  answered  very  well  to  add  to  eacli  dose  of  this 
a  suitable  amount  of  morphia. 

Atropia,  in  the  dose  of  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^,  was  usually  associated  with 
the  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia.  This  was  done  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  pains  were  very  severe,  when  the  pupils  were  disposed 
to  be  contracted,  or  when  there  was  continued  profuse  sweating.  In 
addition  to  this,  atropia  was  continued  without  morphia  during  the  inter- 
mission in  a  few  cases.  The  patients  proved  susceptible  to  its  influence, 
and  dryness  of  the  mouth  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils  was  readily 
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produced  by  gr.  ^  every  six  hours.  In  one  case  gr.  -^  every  four  hours 
for  two  days  caused  delirium,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  belladonna 
action,  all  of  which  passed  away  quickly  after  withdrawal  of  the  drug. 
But  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  relapse  influenced  in  the  least 

Other  remedies  may  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  insomnia,  which  i«* 
always  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  Chloral  and  bromide  of 
potassium  have  been  found  serviceable  in  various  epidemics,  and  some 
observers  have  preferred  them  to  opium  for  the  relief  of  headache  and 
insomnia.  They  did  not  prove  reliable  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemig  of 
1869-70.  Bromide  of  potassium,  even  in  large  doses,  produced  scarcely 
any  effect,  and,  while  in  a  few  cases  chloral  in  doses  of  gr.  xx.  gave  posi* 
tive  relief,  in  the  majority  of  instances  40  grains  failed  to  cause  sleep  or 
relieve  suffering.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that,  as  there  is  a  special 
tendency  to  cardiac  failure  in  this  affection,  the  action  of  chloral  must  be 
closely  watched. 

In  a  small  series  of  our  cases  where  muscular  pains,  hypersesthesia, 
and  t^ritching  were  marked  succus  conii  was  given  quite  freely,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  benefit. 

The  condition  of  the  stomach  required  attention  in  almost  every  case. 
Nausea,  vomiting,  and  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  soreness  were  the 
prominent  symptoms.  Anorexia  was  usually  complete  during  pyrexia, 
and  not  rarely  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  who  asserted  that 
for  one  or  more  days  they  had  not  taken  any  nourishment  whatever. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  a  disease  where  the  tendency  to  pros- 
tration and  cardiac  failure  calls  for  stimulants  and  food,  it  is  evident  that 
strict  care  must  be  given  to  the  diet.  In  many  cases  skimmed  milk  with 
lime-water,  meat  broths,  arrowroot,  or  gruel,  could  be  taken  in  small 
amounts  at  short  iuter\'als,  and  retained.  But  whenever  these  are 
rejected,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  persist  in  their  use,  but  koumiss, 
whey,  or  cliicken-water  should  be  substituted,  and  continued  until  the 
stomach  grows  retentive.  Equal  care  must  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  form  of  stimulus.  It  may  be  proper  to  employ  a  mild  and 
relaxing  emetic  if  the  patient  be  seen  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  and  if 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  indigested  food  in  the  stomach, 
but  under  any  other  circumstances  there  seems  no  reason  for  its  use  in  a 
disease  where  vomiting  is  so  common  and  gastric  irritability  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  symptoms.  Nor  should  purgatives  be  given  save  when 
very  positive  indications  exist  for  their  use. 

Constipation  is  rarely  obstinate ;  the  amount  of  nourishment  taken  is 
very  small ;  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there  is  diarrhoea,  or  at 
least  a  sensitive  state  of  the  bowels ;  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  preferable 
in  nearly  every  case  to  dispense  with  laxatives  entirely,  and,  if  the 
bowels  must  be  opened  by  assistance,  to  administer  a  simple  enema 

When  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  marked,  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  very  small  doses  of  calomel  frequently  repeated,  as,  for  example, 
gr.  J  or  J^  every  one  or  two  hours.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  may  be  used 
in  combination  with  tliis  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  In  several  instances 
more  prompt  relief  was  obtained  from  nitrate  of  silver  given  in  the  dose 
of  gr.  -A-  every  three  or  four  hours,  dissolved  in  thin  mucilage  of  acacia 

Stimulants  weixi  remarkably  well  borne,  and  their  administration  in 
such   form  as  was  acceptable  to  the  stomach  was  clearly  of  service, 
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even  from  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule^  ^yhiskey  was 
empl(»7ed,  given  in  the  form  of  milk  punch.  By  carefully  grad- 
uatmg  the  amount  of  alcohol^  and  when  necessary  diluting  the  milk 
freely  with  lime-water,  the  stomach  usually  received  it  well.  If 
ciirumstanoes  favored,  dry  diampagne,  or  brandy  or  sherry  in  carbon- 
ated water  would  often  prove  preferable.  The  exhausting  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  marked  tendency  to  cardiac  failure,  and  the  inability  to 
digest  an  adequate  amount  of  nourishment,  ail  indicate  the  early  use  of 
stimulants.  In  cases  where  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  the 
typhoid  state  existed  alcohol  was  freely  given,  even  to  the  extent  of  six- 
teen ounces  of  whiskey  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  stimulants  were 
usually  given  in  these  cases,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonium,  especially 
if  pulmonary  congestion  existed ;  turpentine,  especially  if  tympany  was 
marked;  or  Hoffmann's  anodyne  or  spirit  of  chloroform,  if  muscular 
twitchings,  hicoou^,  or  insomnia  with  wandering  delirium  were  promi- 
nent symptoms.  In  all  cases  of  severity  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  maintained  in  reduced  doses  during  the  intermission  and 
for  some  days  after  the  final  fall  of  temperature. 

It  remains  to  allude  briefly  to  certain  special  remedies  and  to  certain 
symptoms  requiring  special  treatment.  Formerly,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  venesection  or  local  depletion  in 
relapsing  few,  but  Murchison  concluded,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence,  that  it  had  not  been  shown  to  be  of  service;  and 
certainly  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  1869-70  presented 
DO  indication  whatever  for  even  the  mildest  depletory  measures.  This 
corresponds  with  the  recognized  plan  of  treatment  m  all  the  specific 
fevers. 

Blisters  are  not  so  objectionable  in  relapsing  fever  as  in  either  typhus 
or  t)'phoid,  and  there  are  several  conditions  in  which  they  have  oeen 
found  decidedly  useful.  In  cases  where  the  headache  has  obstinately 
resided  cold  applications,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  opiates,  a  blister  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  lias  afforded  marked  relief,  with  no  unfavorable 
result.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  vomiting  and  epigastric  distress  were 
severe  and  obstinate  the  application  of  a  blister  three  inches  square  to 
the  epigastrium  is  to  be  recommended. 

Qiloroforra  lias  proved  of  value  for  the  relief  of  various  symptoms  in 
relapsing  fever.  As  already  stated,  it  was  found  the  most  useful  remedy 
for  the  hiccough  which  was  so  troublesome  in  a  number  of  our  cases,  and 
esiiecially  in  tnose  where  jaundice  was  pronounced.  It  also  seemed  ser- 
viceable in  controlling  the  peculiar  chills  which  in  varying  degrees  of 
severity  were  present  m  a  few  cases,  recurring  at  about  the  same  hour  on 
suooessive  days.  These  rigors  or  chills  were  uninfluenced  by  very  large 
(loses  of  quinine  or  other  antiperiodics,  but  were  apparently  controlled 
by  full  doses  of  chloroform  given  in  advance  of  the  expected  hour  of 
recurrence. 

Jaundice,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  partly  of  hsemic  origin,  but  is  prob- 
ably also  due  in  part  to  obstruction  from  catarrhal  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bile-ducts,  is  not  influenced  by  mineral  acids,  and  still  less 
should  mercurials  or  purgatives  be  administered  for  its  relief.  It  would 
seem  proper,  in  cases  where  this  symptom  is  marked,  to  observe  special 
eve  m  diet  and  tlic  use  of  stimulants,  and  to  employ  local  sedative 
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astringents,  such  as  small  doses  of  nitrate  of  silver  combined  with  opium 
and  belladonna. 

Muscular  soreness,  pains,  and  tremor  may  call  for  special  treatment  on 
account  of  their  severity.  The  only  remedy  which  has  proved  useful  in 
relieving  the  first  two  of  these  symptoms  is  opium,  conjoined  with  the 
external  use  of  anodynes.  Iodide  of  potassium  fails  even  in  dases  as 
large  as  can  be  borne,  and  the  same  is  true  of  muriate  of  ammonium  and 
dmicifuga,  which  we  used  thoroughly  without  any  effect.  In  tlie  mus- 
cular pains,  however,  which  torment  the  patient  during  convalescence^ 
the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum  was  found  of  service.  Atropia 
hyjKxlermically  and  chloroform  internally  have  been  found  useful  for  the 
relief  of  severe  muscular  twitchings. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  ordinary  cases  a  sup- 

Sorting  and  expectant  plan  of  treatment  is  all  tliat  is  required.  Aban- 
oning  the  idea  of  forcibly  controlling  the  fever  or  of  preventing  the 
relapse,  care  should  be  given  in  the  first  place  to  the  diet  and  to  judicious 
stimulation. 

Opium  or  morphia  should  be  used  to  control  pain,  excitement,  and 
insomnia,  aided,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  by  bromide  of  potas- 
sium or  the  cautious  use  of  chloral.  Cooling  drinks  should  be  allowed, 
cool  applications  made  to  the  head,  and  the  body  should  be  repeatedly 
spongal  with  cooling  and  disinfecting  lotions.  If  the  stvnach  is  reten- 
tive, quinine  in  moderate  doses  may  be  given  in  acid  solution,  alternating 
with  a  simple  fever  mixture ;  but  if  nausea  and  vomiting  are  present, 
the  first  put'pose  will  be  to  allay  them  by  the  appropriate  measures 
already  discussed. 

Epistaxis  is  a  frequent  symptom,  but  usually  requires  no  special  atten- 
tion. Occasionally  it  is  profuse,  and  then  should  be  promptly  checked, 
since  serious  exhaustion  may  follow  its  continuance.  If,  therefore,  mild 
astringent  applications  do  not  arrest  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  tam- 
pon saturated  with  diluted  MonselFs  solution. 

The  urine  must  be  closely  watched  and  frequently  analyzed  in  relaps- 
ing fever.  In  some  epidemics  serious  alterations  in  this  secretion  are 
rare ;  in  others  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  urine  to  be  scanty,  and  to 
contain  albumen  or  blood  When  this  latter  condition  is  presented,  espe- 
cially if  at  the  same  time  ursemic  symptoms  exist,  dry  cups  should  be 
applied  over  the  kidneys,  to  be  followed  by  the  use  of  dry  heat,  and  free 

erspiration  should  be  promoted  by  hot-air  baths  or  by  the  hot  wet  pack. 

t  is  probable  that  jaborandi  given  in  repeated  small  closes,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  depressing  effect  on  the  heart,  vn\\  be  found  valuable  in  such  cases. 
Infusion  of  digitalis,  with  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  or  with  acetate  of 
potassium,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 

Absolute  rest  must  be  insisted  on  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
paroxysm  and  relapse.  The  records  of  every  epidemic  present  instances 
of  sudden  death  from  cardiac  syncope  following  trifling  exertions.  The 
patients  should  therefore  be  kept  strictly  quiet  in  l)ea  from  the  initial 
rigor  until  their  strength  is  fully  restorea  after  the  relapse.  As  tlie 
danger  of  collapse  is  especially  great  at  the  time  of  the  critical  fall  in 
temperature,  the  patient  sliould  be  closely  watched  as  the  end  of  the 
initial  paroxysm  and  of  the  relapse  approaches.  If  there  is  any  sudden 
rise  of  temperature,  with  head  symptoms  due  to  hyperpyrexia,  large  doses 
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of  qoiniDe^  ioe  to  the  head^  oold  sprayin^y  or  the  cold  bath  must  be 
promptly  used.  As  sweatine:  be£:ins  the  body  must  be  covered  with  a 
Wm  blanket  and  warm  stLulrting  drinks  L  admini6tei«d.  If  any 
marked  tendency  to  collapse  is  observed,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
strychnia  or  of  ether  and  digitalis,  conjoined  with  diffusible  stimulants 
internally  and  hot  applications  externally,  are  to  be  employed  immedi- 
ately. The  special  remedies  required  for  the  various  complications  and 
seoaelae  have  already  been  sufficiently  indicated. 

1  desire  in  conclusion  to  acknowledge  the  important  assistance  received 
from  Drs.  Geo.  S.  Gerhard,  Louis  Starr,  Charles  Shafiher,  and  R.  G. 
Cartin,  who,  under  the  supervision  of  my  colleague,  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Rhoads,  and  myself,  recoraed  the  histories  of  most  of  the  cases  which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  this  article,  and  also  tabulated  them  for  statistical 
purposes.^ 

^  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  interesting  observations  on  spirilla  pnblished  hj 
Miilhauser  in  Virehovfs  Arehiv  for  July  9,  1884,  aiter  this  article  haa  been  printed.  His 
results  go  to  confirm  the  yiew  that  the  spirillum  of  Obermeier  is  the  essential  cause  of 
reUpung  fever.    . 
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VARIOLA. 

Bt  JAMES  NEVINS  HYDE,  M.D. 


Variola  is  an  acute,  febrile,  contagious,  and  systemic  affection,  pre- 
ceded by  an  incubative  period,  characterized  by  the  evolution  of  sjmip- 
toms  in  a  relatively  determinate  order,  with  a  cutaneous  efflorescence 
successively  papular,  vesicular,  and  pustular  in  type,  followed  by  crust- 
ing, and  termmating  either  fatally  or  by  complete  convalescence,  with 
or  without  sequelae  in  the  form  of  multiple,  circumscribed,  and  super- 
ficial cicatrices. 

Synonyms. — Lai.,  Variola;  Eng.,  Small-pox;  Fr.,  Petite  V^role; 
6rer.,  Pocken ;  Ital.,  Vajuolo. 

History. — ^mall-pox  is  a  disease  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  first  developed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  the  human  family  has 
record.  Originating  probably  in  China,  India,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  its  extension  over  Europe  and  America  was, 
without  question,  in  the  line  of  progress  pursued  by  the  advancing  cen- 
tres of  traffic  and  population.  The  earliest  traces  of  its  ravages  can  be 
dimly  recognized  m  the  descriptions  of  writers  in  the  middle  and  latter 
parts  of  the  sixth  century.  In  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century, 
however,  a  remarkably  accurate  picture  of  the  disease  was  drown  by 
Rhazes,  a  physician  of  Bagdad.  His  treatise,  translated  by  Greenhill 
for  the  London  Pathological  Society,^  sets  forth  the  views  of  an  Egyp- 
tian physician  named  Ahron,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century.  After 
these  dates  the  remarkable  political  and  social  changes  in  Europe,  which 
are  to  be  attributed  either  directly  or  remotely  to  the  Crusades,  contrilv 
uted  largely  to  the  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  to  the 
occurrence  later  of  those  decimating  epidemics  which  became  veritable 
scourges.  In  the  last  century  the  resulting  mortality  in  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  was  often  equal  to  the  entire  population  of  one  of 
their  largest  cities.  If  a  modern  traveller  could  find  himself  transporteci 
to  the  streets  of  the  city  of  London  as  they  appeared  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  it  is  probable  tliat  no  peculiarities  of  architecture, 
dress,  or  behavior  would  be  to  him  so  strikingly  conspicuous  as  the  enor- 
mous number  of  pock-marked  visages  he  would  encounter  among  the 
people  at  every  turn.  In  the  face  of  all  cavil  and  sophistry,  medical 
science  will  always  count  among  its  greatest  triumphs  the  modifications 
which  variola  has  undergone  since  its  preventive  treatment  was  estab- 
lished upon  a  satisfactory  basis  by  tne  discovery  of  the  immortal 
Jenner. 

^  A  Treatise  nn  the  Small-pox  and  Meadetiy  hy  Aba  Beer  Mohammed  Ibn  Zacarf )ri  Ar- 
tiziy  London,  1S4S. 
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The  bibliography  of  the  disease  is  extensive,  and  the  list  of  authors 
uoutributing  to  the  sul^ect  is  enriched  by  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Boerhaave,  Van  Swieten,  Sauvages,  Willan,  E.  Wagner,  Johauny 
Rendu,  Hebra,  and,  more  lately,  Kaposi. 

Etiology,— Respecting  the  etiology  of  variola,  it  can  scarcely  be 
affirmed  that  our  knowledge  has  been  greatly  extended  since  the  date  of 
the  experiments  of  Jemicr.  There  is  no  historical  knowledge  of  \\% 
generation  de  novo ;  and  the  earliest  cases  of  the  malady  must  therefore 
be  classed  with  the  exceedingly  rare  instances  of  spontaneous  cow-pox 
wliich  have  proved  such  a  boon  to  the  vaocini-culturists.  To-day  every 
caie  of  small-pox  is  justly  regarded  as  having  been  directly  or  indirectly 
transmitted  from  one  or  more  individuals  affected  with  a  similar  disorder. 
It  is  thus  recognized  as  specifically  infectious,  contagious,  and  inoculable, 
its  transmission  occurring,  first,  without  contact,  by  atmospheric  conduc- 
tion of  a  volatile  contagious  principle  of  unknown  nature ;  second,  with 
contact  either  by  (a)  actual  transference  of  dry  or  moist  infectious  secre- 
tions deposited  upon  a  susceptible  surface,  immediately  or  through  the 
medium  of  garments,  bed-clothing,  paper  money,  and  similar  material 
substances ;  or  (6)  by  inoculation  of  unprotected  persons  with  the  path- 
ological product  of  an  infected  organism.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  contagious  principle  displays  its  greatest  activities  in  connection  with 
the  contents  of  the  lesions  unaergoing  a  change  from  the  vesicular  to  the 
pustular  phases,  though  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease  it 
ie>  probable  that  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  infected  body  are  in 
vanona  d^rees  capable  of  producing  the  malady  in  those  who  are  unpro- 
tected. Furthermore,  whether  a^ociated  or  not  with  an  organic  sub- 
stance, the  oontagium  of  the  disease  is  known  to  preserve  the  power  of 
reproducing  itself  for  a  period  lasting  for  weeks,  montlis,  and  even  a 
lunger  time.  A  field  for  its  activities  once  secured,  there  is  a  period  of 
time  during  which  few  if  any  evidences  of  its  progress  are  declared,  this 
period  being  abruptly  terminate  by  distinct  and  characteristic  symptoms. 
This  is  known  as  the  period  of  incubation. 

The  nature  of  tlie  contagium  in  small-pox  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,  careful  investigation,  and  experiment,  the  results  hav- 
ing established  but  few  facts  of  any  practical  value.  There  is  at  present 
no  proof  that  any  bacteria,  vegetable  germs,  or  other  minute  organisms 
foreign  to  the  human  body  are  the  essential  causes  of  the  disease.  It  is 
certain  that  in  health  the  human  body  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  vola- 
tile medium  emanating  from  the  secretions  of  the  glands  of  the  skin, 
vhich  can  be  recognized  by  some  of  the  keen-scented  lower  animals  when 
it  is  wafted  through  the  air  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  from  a 
single  individual.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  tliat  not  only  in  small- 
pox, but  in  other  contagious  and  infec^tious  diseases,  these  emanations 
possess  a  pathological  character,  and  become  capable  of  transmitting  sifch 
maladies  from  diseased  to  healthy  organisms.  Certain  also  it  is  that 
when  the  subjects  of  these  diseases  are  crowded  together,  as  in  prisons, 
hospitals  and  camps,  this  contagious  element  gathers  an  unwonteci  inten- 
sity. By  far  the  larger  number  of  all  transmissions  of  variola  occur 
after  inhalation  of  the  infective  medium — ^in  other  words,  by  the  avenue 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  disease  spreads 
more  widely  and  with  greater  virulence  during  the  cold  seasons  of  the 
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year,  in  this  latitude  especially  from  December  to  February — a  time 
when  the  veutilation  of  inhabited  dwelling-houses  is  usually  much  less 
perfect  than  in  warmer  weather. 

The  disease  affects  individuals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  not  sparing 
the  foetus  in  utero,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  occurring  both  with  and 
without  previous  infection  of  the  mother  of  the  unborn  cnild.  Nowhere 
are  its  ravages  so  extensive  and  followed  by  such  fatal  results  as  among 
those  who  have  long  been  unprotected  by  previous  vaccination.  Among 
the  debilitated,  as  also  among  the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  small- 
pox is  liable  to  be  followed  by  severe  complications  and  a  &tal  result. 
Negroes,  possibly  in  consequence  of  tendencies  inherited  throi^h  genera- 
tions of  unvaccinated  ancestors,  are  particularly  prone  to  the  disease* 
Lastly,  there  is  occasionally  noted  an  individual  ioiiosyncrasy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  either  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists 
or  a  no  less  singular  immunity  against  its  encroachment  is  conferred. 

Thus,  physicians,  much  expos^  to  its  influences  in  the  discharge  of 
their  professional  duties,  are  known  to  be  relatively  exempt,  while  other 
individuals,  few  in  number  it  must  be  admitted,  have  either  had  repeated 
attacks  of  the  malady  itself,  or,  after  each  exposure  to  ita  contagious 
principle,  a  recurrent  illness  of  variable  type.  In  the  immense  majority 
of  all  cases,  however,  one  attack  confers  immunity  upon  the  sufferer 
against  subsequent  invasion  of  the  disease  for  the  remainder  of  life. 
Upon  a  few  occasions  I  have  known  variola  to  occur  in  individuals  pre- 
viously affected  with  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  the  eczematous — a  fact 
which  merely  suggests  that  such  pre-existing  disorder  of  the  integument 
conferred  no  immunity  against  infection. 

Symptomatology. — ^The  earliest  symptoms  of  small-pox  may  be  occa- 
sionally recognized  during  the  stage  of  incubation,  which,  as  described 
above,  embraces  a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  though  these  limits 
are  not  absolutely  fixed,  since  both  shorter  and  longer  incubative  periods 
have  been  at  times  established.  During  the  interval  the  patient  may 
appear  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  from  an  ill- 
defined  malaise,  with  anorexia,  languor,  insomnia,  and  allied  symptoms. 
Close  observation  of  the  patient  thus  affected  will  often  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  a  peculiar  pallor  of  the  face,  accompanied  by  a  skin-color  which 
suggests  a  slight  degree  of  sallowness  of  the  complexion.  These  ratlier 
indeterminate  symptoms  are  naturally  most  marked  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  period  of  incubation. 

The  latter  terminated,  the  period  of  invasion  follows,  and  extends  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  incubative  stage  to  the  moment  when  the  first 
cutaneous  lesions  of  variola  appear  upon  the  surface.  The  symptoms 
which  characterize  the  onset  of  this  period  of  invasion  are  conspicuous 
and  characteristic.  There  is  often  a  sharp  vespertine  rigor  or  a  more  or 
less  continuous  chilliness,  accompanied  by  sensations  of  "  creeping  "  over 
the  surface,  lasting  even  for  several  hours.  Meantime,  the  temperature 
rises  to  103°  or  105°  F.,  the  pulse  running  up  to  120  or  130  beats  per 
minute.  In  this  febrile  condition  there  is  commonly  complaint  of  a 
characteristic  aching  in  the  head  and  back,  intense,  scarcely  intermittent, 
and  so  peculiar  as  to  have  frequently  furnished  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis  of 
the  approaching  malady.  These  sensations  are  quite  analogous  to  the 
substernal  and  other  pains  which  frequently  preceue  the  first  explosions 
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of  syphilis,  and  are  all,  without  (|uestion,  due  to  the  circulation  of  a 
poboned  blood,  the  influence  of  which  is  in  this  manner  confessed  by  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  case  of  infants  and  young  children  the  invasion 
of  small-pox  is  frequently  ushered  in  by  delirium  and  convulsions — 
symptoms  wliich  are  to  be  explained  by  the  &cts  just  named. 

This  oomplexus  of  febrile  and  nervous  symptoms,  varying  somewhat 
in  intensity  and  possibly  interrupted  by  sensations  of  chilliness,  may  be 
recognized  as  continuing  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  period  of 
invasion.  Meantime,  there  may  be  noted  a  dusky  hypersBmia  of  the 
piiamyx  and  tonsils,  the  surface  of  which  may  even  display  elevated 
points  which  develop  later  into  papules.  In  exceptional  instances  the 
intensity  of  the  poison  is  such  that  the  system  fails  to  rally  before  the 
violence  of  the  onset,  and  a  fatal  result  ensues  before  the  diaracteristic 
exanthem  appears  upon  the  skin. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  invasion  stage  of  the  disease,  if 
they  are  displayed  at  all,  the  variolous  rashes  appear.  Too  much  atten- 
tion can  scarcely  be  paid  to  the  importance  of  their  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  diagnostician.  Often  indeed  have  practitioners  been 
deceived  by  their  occurrence,  having  been  either  completely  blinded  to 
the  serious  nature  of  the  malady  in  progress,  or,  as  Bartholow  ^  has  well 
shown,  having  supposed  that  they  .were  dealing  with  a  concurrence  of 
variola  and  scarlatina  or  rubeola. 

Hebra  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  significance  of  the  rash  known  as 
roseola  variolosa  or  erythema  variolosa.  Occurring  at  about  the  dates 
named  above,  it  is  in  a  few  patients  pronounced  and  vivid,  even  in  soli- 
tary instances  rivalling  in  severity  the  exanthem  which  succeeds  it.  In 
others,  the  majority  of  all  patients  in  some  epidemics,  it  may  be  entirely 
wanting.  The  writer  has  certainly  observed  its  most  typical  develop- 
ment in  women  who  were  either  menstruating  or  in  the  puerperal  state. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  relatively  frequent  in  subjects  of  a  tender  age.  Ka- 
pud'  has  recognized  it  in  all  its  manifestations  at  every  age. 

It  appears  in  the  form  of  puncta,  striae,  or  diffuse  and  uniform  blushes 
eovering  extensive  areas  of  the  integument,  livid  red,  purplish,  or 
brownish-red  in  hue,  paling  under  pressure,  but  never  leaving  upon  the 
skin  over  which  the  finger-nail  is  quickly  drawn  the  characteristic  whitish 
streak  by  which  many  practitioners  test  the  scarlatinal  rash.  The  sur- 
ftoes  involved  may  be  either  not  raised  or  slightly  elevated  above  the 
general  level  of  the  skin,  and  are  usually  circumscribed.  The  r^ions 
diiefly  involved  have  been  carefully  described  by  Th.  Simon,  and  are 
hence  sometimes  called  Simon's  triangles.  Thus  the  groin,  the  internal 
fiio!  of  the  thighs,  and  the  hypogastric  region  may  be  involved  at  once 
(femoral  triangle  of  Simon) ;  the  surface  of  the  axilla,  the  pectoral  region, 
and  tlie  inner  &ce  of  the  arm  (brachial  triangle  of  Simon),  as  also  the 
extensor  faces  of  the  knees  and  the  elbows,  the  dorsum  of  the  feet,  and 
indeed  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rash-covered  areas  may  also  appear  petechial  or 
hemorrhagic,  dark-red,  pin-head  to  bean-sized  maculae,  which  undergo 
oolor-changes  both  in  lighter  and  deeper  shades  as  the  invasion  period 

^  "The  Variolous  Dbeaaea,"  Med,  News,  Mar.  4,  1882,  p.  232. 

'Consult  the  admirable  chnpter  on  variola  in  his  treatise,  Path.  u.  Therap.  der.  BauU 
yfoJa,  Wien,  1882. 
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lapses.  In  lieu  of  these,  however,  transient  wheals  may  come  and  go 
over  the  surface,  and  even  the  erythema  described  above  may  assume  an 
erratic  phase  and  appear  in  one  part  only  to  disappear  and  recur  at 
another.  None  of  these  flash-light  warnings  of  the  oncoming  exanthem 
are  proportioned  to  the  latter  in  the  matter  <X  extent  and  intensity  of 
development.  They  may  be  followed  by  grave  or  mild  manifestations  of 
the  disease.  The  subsequent  eruption  may  also  be  much  more  abundantly 
developed  in  regions  where  the  invasion  rashes  liave  not  appeared,  and 
the  latter  completely  fade  before  the  former  have  advanced  to  occupy  the 
field  thus  deserted. 

The  invasion  stage  of  variola  commonly  occupies  three  days.  Barely 
it  extends  into  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  even  the  sixth,  day  after  the  pre- 
monitory chill  and  fever. 

Upon  its  subsidence  the  exanthem  of  the  disease  as  a  rule  promptly 
appears.  Simultaneously,  the  temperature  abates,  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  diminishes,  and  there  is  marked  amelioration  of  the  general 
symptoms.  The  patient,  frequently  deceived  by  the  completeness  of  this 
defervescence,  is  apt  to  conclude  that  he  is  convalescent  from  his  disorder, 
and  is  thus  oft^n  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  the  exanthem  upon  the 
person,  usually  the  face.  In  other  cases,  more  commonly  those  of  a 
a  grave  character,  there  is  failure  of  .this  defervescence,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms continuing  or  even  increasing  in  severity. 

The  eruption  first  appears  in  the  form  of  pin-head  sized  and  larger, 
firm,  conical,  discrete,  coherent  or  confluent,  reddish  papules,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  mild  sensations  of  a  pricking  or  painful  character,  often 
exciting  no  subjective  symptoms  by  which  their  presence  could  be  declared. 
To  the  touch  they  are  characteristically  indurated,  and  suggest  the  hard- 
ness of  small  shot  imbedded  in  the  skin.  They  appear  first  and  in  great- 
est abundance  upon  the  face  and  scalp,  involving  later  and  progessively 
the  trunk,  the  extremities,  and  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces.  It  is  at 
this  moment  that  the  eruption  most  resembles  that  to  be  recognized  in 
measles  (the  distinction  between  the  eruptive  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases 
will  be  considered  later).  At  times  a  reddish  areola  surrounds  each  lesion, 
especially  those  appearing  upon  the  trunk.  All  are  situated  about  the 
orifices  of  the  follicles  and  glands  of  the  skin. 

On  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  eruption  the  papular  lesions  mul- 
tiply in  number,  involve  an  increasingly  large  area,  and  individually  aug^ 
ment  in  size ;  so  they  appear  first  upon  the  head,  and  are  successively 

f)resented  to  the  eye  upon  the  lower  portions  of  the  body.  The  older 
esions  are  usually  recognized  upon  the  scalp,  face,  neck,  and  shoulders ; 
the  more  recent  upon  the  extremities.  By  the  third  day  of  the  eruptive 
stage  there  is  usually  evident  at  the  apex  of  the  older  lesions  a  minute 
vesicle  containing  a  drop  of  pellucid  serum,  which  rapidly  changes  in 
character  and  size  till  a  distinct  vasicle  is  formed  with  cloudy  or  lactescent 
contents.  Early  in  their  career  an  apicial  depression  can  be  seen,  which 
later  deepens  into  a  characteristic  umbilication.  This  umbilication  in  the 
vesicular  stage  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  depression 
of  the  summit,  such  as  might  be  made  by  thrusting  a  blunt-pointed  pin 
centrally  and  downward  so  as  to  carry  the  roof- wall  before  it.  It  is  made 
clinically  most  distinct  by  the  fluting  or  puckering  of  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  roof-wall,  giving  the  lesion  a  crenated  appearance  which  is  not 
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assumed  by  any  other  cutaneous  efflorescence  of  multiple  development.    It 
may  be  r^arded  as  pathognomonic  of  variola. 

The  pock  is  usually  mature  by  the  sixth  day  of  the  eruption.  It  is 
pea-^ized  and  globular  in  shape ;  its  umbilication  has  been  usually  quite 
removed  by  the  complete  filling  of  its  chamber  vnih  distinctly  purulent 
contents ;  it  is  often  surrounded  by  a  halo  due  to  hyperaemia  or  exuda- 
tion ;  and,  the  total  number  of  individual  lesions  being  then  fairly  deter- 
mined, it  is  often  closely  set  against  its  fellows,  islets  of  unaffected  integu- 
ment having  meantime  become  fewer  and  more  contracted.  The  face, 
covered  with  this  eruption,  then  exhibits  a  typical  aspect.  The  entire 
integument  becomes  swollen  and  brawny  or  (Edematous.  The  eyes  are 
thus  closed  by  the  tumid  lids,  which  are  separable  with  difficulty,  and 
this,  too,  even  though  they  be  the  seat  of  comparatively  few  lesions.  The 
noee,  lips,  cheeks,  and  ears  are  by  similar  processes  deformed  and  given  a 
most  repulsive  unsightliness.  Mucus  and  puriform  secretions  gather  and 
dry  about  the  mucous  outlets.  The  skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
(hands,  feet,  genitalia,  and  the  entire  extremities)  is  in  a  similar  condition, 
merely  most  noticeable  in  the  exposed  and  disfigured  visage. 

The  fever  of  maturation  or  suppuration,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
secondary  fever,  is  lighted  to  activity  with  the  onset  of  the  suppurative 
process.  The  temperature  rises  to  a  point  ranging  between  101°  and 
105°  F.,  the  pulse-rate  simultaneously  rising  to  100  and  even  150  in  the 
minute,  varying  of  course  with  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  severity 
of  the  attack.-  During  its  continuance,  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  the  victim  of  the  malady  is  in  a 
deplorable  and  critical  condition.  The  intense  grade  of  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation, with  its  resulting  subjective  sensations  of  burning  pain  and  ten- 
sion, the  soreness  of  the  mouth  (tongue,  pharynx,  inside  of  lip,  and 
palate),  due  to  the  existence  of  pus-filled  pocks  upon  the  buccal  mem- 
brane, and,  for  similar  reasons,  the  dysphagia  and  irritation  of  the  larynx 
and  tracheal  membrane,  are  all  sufficient  to  account  for  the  general  condi- 
tion. In  cases  of  mild  grade  the  patient  lies  conscious,  but  in  a  stolid 
apathy,  listlessly  accepting  the  services  of  his  attendants.  In  others  there 
is  delirium  of  low  or  high  grade,  often  sufficient  to  demand  constant  sur- 
veillance, lest  in  consequence  the  patient  do  serious  injury  to  himself. 

The  behavior  of  the  pustules  which  appear  upon  the  mucous  surfaces 
accessible  to  the  eye  is  modified  somewhat  by  the  heat,  moisture,  and  fric- 
tion to  which  these  surfaces  are  exposed.  Typical,  fully-distended  pustules 
occasionally  persist  upon  the  soft  palate  and  the  inside  of  the  lips.  Soon, 
however,  tne  macerated  roof-wall  yields,  leaving  a  reddish  floor  where 
the  mucous  membrane  is  exposed,  denuded  or  its  epithelial  layer  or 
covered  with  a  new  tender  and  hypersemic  pellicle.  In  grave  and  severe 
cases  these  pustular  lesions  may  extend  deeply  into  the  mucous  tracts, 
involving  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  alimentary  canal.  In  an  autopsy  made 
by  the  writer  on  the  body  of  a  male  subject  dead  of  unmodified  variola, 
there  was  no  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus 
which  was  not  studded  by  thickly-set  pustules.  The  urethra,  vagina, 
vnlva,  external  auditory  canal,  and  conjunctivae  are,  in  severe  cases, 
similarly  involved.  According  to  Kaposi,  the  tympanum  is  usually 
exempt. 

The  period  of  desiccation  b^ns  usually  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
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day  of  the  disease,  and,  acoording  to  the  severity  of  the  previous  patli* 
ological  processes,  requires  for  its  completion  from  one  week  to  a  fort- 
night. Its  onset  is  characterized  by  a  second  marked  but  gradually 
developed  defervescence.  With  a  diurnal  temperature  successively  less 
elevated  above  the  normal  standard  there  is  a  corresi)onding  fall  of  the 
pulse-rate.  As  the  disease  has  by  this  date  taxed  the  vital  resources  of 
the  system  to  the  utmost  limit,  the  exhaustion  resulting  may  be  declared 
by  a  pulse  which  is  flagging,  weak,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  frequency 
much  below  the  standard  of  health. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  now  again  undergo  a  change.  Some  of  the 
pustules  rupture,  and  their  viscid  contents,  oozing  forth,  concrete  into  a 
yellowish  crust  which  gradually  assumes  a  brownish  hue.  Others  desic- 
cate en  masse,  the  roof-wall  first  collapsing  upon  the  contents,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  appearance  which  again  suggests  umbilication  of  the  lesions. 
This  is  sometimes  termed  a  secondary  umbilication.  The  desiccation  en 
masse  is  doubtless  due  to  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  exuded 
into  the  superficial  strata  of  the  integument,  and  the  consequent  inspissa- 
tion  of  the  pus.  Often  the  face  at  this  moment  is  totally  concealed  by  a 
dense,  dry,  brownish  or  even  blackish  mask,  composed  of  the  crusts  fiir- 
nished  by  numerous  individual  lesions.  At  the  same  time  the  tumefac- 
tion of  the  skin  subsides,  and  the  subjective  sensations  to  which  it  gave 
rise  gradually  disappear.  Beneath  the  crusts  cicatrization  advances  till 
the  former  are  lessened,  and  finally,  becoming  detached,  fall  in  quantity 
from  the  surfaces  subjected  to  friction.  Beneath  them  are  seen  brownish 
and  violaceous  blotches,  the  integument  thus  stained  slowly  losing  its 
abnormal  color.     It  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  seat  of  multiple,  slightly  de- 

1>ressed,  shining  scars  of  a  dead  white  color,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
ose  somewhat  of  their  disfiguring  prominence,  but  which  when  typically 
distinct  persist  for  a  lifetime.  Phis  exfoliation  of  crusts  continues  till 
the  skin  is  completely  rid  of  its  pathological  products,  the  process  being 
completed  with  entire  restoration  to  health  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  week  of  the  disease.  Meantime,  in  favorable  cases,  con- 
valescence progresses  pari  passu.  The  patient  has  a  returning  appetite, 
decadence  of  symptoms  originating  in  impairment  of  function  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  gains  in  weight  till  the  restoration  to  sound 
health  is  complete. 

Such  is  the  history  in  outline  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical 
form  of  uncomplicated  variola.  It  should  not  be  foi^tten,  however, 
that  in  diflcrent  epidemics  there  are  marked  differences  in  the  cai*eer  and 
manifestations  of  the  malady,  and  that  even  among  the  cases  observed  in 
a  single  locality  visited  by  the  disease  the  same  divergence  of  symptoms 
is  no  less  conspicuous.  This  diversity  is  due  to  several  causes,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  remarkable  modifications  displayed  in  the  variolous  who  have 
been  previously  vaccinated.  Individual  susceptibility  is  doubtless  to  be 
consiaered  in  this  connection,  as  also  the  temperament,  bodily  vigor,  and 
hygienic  surroundings  of  those  who  are  infected.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  intensity  of  the  poison  may  be  subjected  to  occasional  modifications 
in  its  transmission  from  individual  to  individual.  In  this  way  the  follow- 
ing types  of  variola  present  themselves  in  clinical  forms  with  divergent 
features : 
CoNFLUENt  Variola  (variola  confluens). — This  virulent  form  of 
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amall-pox  is  ushered  in  by  a  relatively  short  incubative  period,  followed 
by  a  severe  invasion  of  the  disease.  The  premonitory  chill  is  violent ;  the 
cephalic  and  lumbar  pains  are  excruciating ;  the  fever,  rising  to  a  high 
grade,  106°  to  110°  F.,  with  few  and  slight  remissions,  scarcely  subsides, 
if  at  all,  with  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  latter  developing  early, 
and,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  syphilographers,  exploding  with  vio- 
lence over  large  areas  of  the  surface  oi  the  boay.  The  initial  lesions  of 
the  exanthem  are  dense  and  deeply-set  papules,  so  closely  coherent  even 
at  this  moment  that  they  scarcely  leave  between  them  interspaces  of  sound 
skin.  During  the  vesiculo-pustular  transformation  which  they  promptly 
undergo  on  the  second  day  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  coalesence  of 
the  elements  of  the  eruption,  which  circumstance  has  given  this  form  of 
the  disease  its  name,  confluent  variola.  This  confluence  is  most  conspicu- 
ous upon  the  face  and  hands,  where  large  flat  vesicles  nin  together,  form 
pus-filled  bullae,  and  finally  convert  the  surface  on  which  they  rest  into  a 
single,  lai^,  many-chambered  pustule.  All  this  occurs  upon  an  enor- 
mously swollen  and  inflamed  skin,  disfiguring  every  feature  of  tlie  face 
and  wellnigh  obliterating  every  external  distmction  between  the  scalp, 
Dose,  eyes,  and  mouth.  Here  and  there  the  mass  is  elevated  by  the 
quantity  of  exuded  pus  to  a  more  notable  projection  from  the  surface. 
Pustules  filled  with  blood  may  appear  at  several  points.  At  others,  the 
suppurative  inflammation  may  b^  seen  to  have  eroded  the  derma,  which 
is  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  membranous  exudation  similar  to  that 
covering  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears.  Natu- 
rally, the  skin  in  its  totality  oflen  yields  to  these  destructive  processes 
and  in  large  patches  falls  into  gangrene. 

The  confluence  of  the  lesions  is  less  marked  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
than  the  face  and  hands,  yet  the  entire  surface  may  be  covered  with  a 
coherent  exanthem  which  becomes  elsewhere,  in  lai^  areas,  confluent. 
The  writer  has  seen  patients  in  whom  the  head  of  a  pin  could  not  be 

tiaoed  upon  an  unaffected  patch  of  skin  in  any  portion  of  the  body, 
he  parts  subjected  to  pressure  in  the  reclining  posture,  such  as  the  back, 
shoulders,  and  buttocks,  are  especially  liable  to  this  coalescence  of  the 
pustular  lesions. 

In  confluent  variola  too,  as  already  intimated,  the  mucous  surfaces 
safPer  proportionately.  Pasty  accumulations  of  muco-pus  and  diphthe- 
ritic exudation,  like  macerated  chamois  leather,  cover  the  tongue,  which 
is  oflen  so  enormously  swollen  as  to  bulge  between  the  teeth  and  project 
from  the  mouth.  These  exudations  line  the  mouth,  nharynx,  larynx, 
and  even  the  bronchi.  Beneath  these  masses  the  eroded  mucous  surface 
id  dry,  livid  red  in  color,  and  has  a  varnished  aspect.  Grangrene  here 
may  lead  to  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Aphonia  is  often 
oomplete,  deglutition  impossible,  respiration  difficult.  The  stench 
arising  from  the  patient  is  intolerably  fetid  and  pervading,  and  a 
single  exhalation  will  poison  the  best-ventilated  apartment.  The  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  are  enlarged  and  the  neighboring 
lymphatics  swollen. 

The  patient  who  is  plunged  into  this  erave  condition  is  the  victim  of  a 
fever  which  is  unquestionably  septicflemic  in  character ;  he  has  a  small, 
frequent,  and  oflen  fluttering  pulse ;  his  mental  condition  is  betrayed  by 
a  delirium  of  varying  grade  or  he  lies  comatose.     In  this  state  a  fatal 
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result  is  often  induced  by  either  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  or  an 
intercurrent  malady^  such  as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  cardiac  inflammation, 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  an  uncontrollaole  diarrhoea.  In  yet  other  cases 
the  patient  falls  into  a  typhoid  state,  and,  after  surviving  for  a  fortnight 
or  more  with  a  low  fever,  a  broncho-pneumonia,  or  a  diarrhoea,  succumbs 
to  an  inevitable  exhaustion,  the  surface  of  his  body  being  yet  covered 
with  a  dry,  blackish,  and  fetid  crust. 

The  expression  of  an  intense  variolous  poison  is  known  as  hemor- 
rhagic variola ;  also  as  purpura  variolosa  and  black  pox,  A  lai^  num- 
ber of  such  cases  have  been  designated  and  treated  as  black  measles,  ttie 
real  nature  of  the  malady  having  been  mistaken. 

The  law  readily  observed  by  the  diagnostician  of  diseases  in  general 
must  here  bs  recognized.  There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  in  nature. 
Hemorrhagic  variola  occurs,  without  question,  in  different  types.  At 
the  one  extreme  are  classed  the  inevitably  fatal  cases,  where  the  patient 
sinks  smitten  by  the  malady  even  before  the  exanthem  is  develoj^ed ;  at 
the  other  are  found  the  cases  of  confluent  variola,  not  necessarily  fatal, 
in  the  course  of  which  hemorrhagic  lesions  appear  in  variable  number, 
blood  either  filling  the  pustules  after  the  latter  have  arrived  at  maturity, 
or  forming  ab  initio  purpuric  pocks  intermingled  with  the  typiail  lesions 
of  the  variolous  exanthem.  However  ill-defined  the  limits  between  these 
classes  may  be,  the  symptoms  of  hemorrhagic  variola  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  reouire  separate  description.  According  to  Kaposi,  it 
occurs  in  the  two  following  types : 

The  first  form  is  termed  variolic  purpura.  Its  incubative  period  is 
brief  and  distinguished  by  unusual  conditions  of  malaise  and  lumbar 
pain.  On  the  fourth  day  there,  is  an  intense  fever  with  rapid  pulse, 
and  this  is  speedily  followed  by  a  deep  purplish-red  staining  of  the 
face,  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities,  the  skm  thus  affected  being  slightly 
tumid  and  quite  dry.  Minute  maculo-papules  can  be  distinguished  here 
and  there  over  the  surface,  oft«n  closely  set  together,  and  presenting 
the  characteristic  color  described  above.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease 
the  eruption  greatly  suggests  an  intense  nibeolous  exanthem,  and  has 
been,  as  a  result,  repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  so-called  black  measles. 
But  the  excruciating  pains  persist,  there  is  often  coincident  delirium, 
and  the  pin-head  sized  maculo-papules  noted  above  become  lenticular  in 
shape,  cease  to  lose  their  color  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  extend 
peripherally  even  in  a  few  hours,  flatten  and  become  purpuric  patches  of 
a  bluish-black  shade,  palm-sized  and  even  larger,  covering  extensive 
areas  of  the  integument,  new  lesions  forming  in  unaffected  islets  of  the 
skin ;  conjunctival  ecchymoses  appear  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  lids, 
and  finally  encircle  the  cornea  with  an  annular  purplish-black  cushion. 
The  mucous  surfaces  become  dry,  crack,  and  bleed  where  the  epithelium 
is  torn,  and  become  covered  with  offensive  crusts.  The  odor  exhaled  by 
the  patient  is  intolerably  fetid.  He  lies  stupid  as  the  march  to  a  fatal 
issue  is  hourly  hastened.  Hemorrhages  occur  from  the  larynx,  bronchial 
membrane,  intestinal  surfaces,  and  even  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  viscera, 
the  muscles,  serous  membranes,  periosteum,  and  neurilemma.  The  urine 
is  retained  in  the  bladder ;  the  respirations  rapidly  increase  in  freqiiency ; 
llie  pulse  flutters;  and  death  closes  the  scene  between  one  and  two  days 
after  the  onset  of  the  malady.     In  several  cases  observed  by  the  writer, 
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ocmirring  in  infants  and  chiWren,  the  entire  course  of  the  malady  was 
completeci  in  twelve  hours. 

In  the  second  and  much  rarer  form  of  hemorrhagic  variola  there  are 
the  usual  unfavorable  portents  of  intense  prodromic  symptoms.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  skin  is  swollen  and  indurated  in  consequence  of  the 
development  within  its  structure  of  numerous  firm,  roundish,  slightly 
acuminate  papules,  so  thickly  set  together  that  it  is  wellnigh  impossible 
to  diistiuguisli  between  them.  These  are  early  in  betraying  the  bluish- 
black  hue  significant  of  hemorrhage  into  their  mass.  They  multiply  in 
number  and  increase  in  size,  while  their  hemorrhagic  stains  widen  and 
sweep  from  each  as  a  centre,  like  the  waves  that  spread  from  a  pebble 
thrown  into  smooth  water.  In  these  cases,  more  often  than  in  those  first 
described,  pus-filled  pocks  may  develop  over  some  portions  of  the  surface, 
while  in  others  a  species  of  gangrene  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  derma  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  by  effused  blood.  At 
times  pustules  of  somewhat  typical  aspect  are  formed  and  subsequently 
filled  with  blood  by  a  hemorrhage  from  below.  The  accompanying 
symptoms  are  grave,  but  less  rapidly  fatal  than  in  the  other  types  of  the 
diseo.%e.  Delinum,  stupor,  an  intense  fever,  and  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse  are 
oonunonly  noted.    A  fatal  result  is  usually  reached  in  from  four  to  five  days. 

Hemorrhagic  lesions,  isolated  or  confluent,  are  seen  also  in  severe 
forms  of  variola,  not  of  the  two  types  described  alx)ve.  Thus,  in  con- 
fluent small-pox,  especially  when  occurring  among  the  unvaccinated, 
some  of  the  pustules  on  the  face,  the  back,  or  possibly  the  legs,  where 
varicosities  of  the  veins  permit  a  passive  engorgement  of  the  tissues  with 
blood,  may  become  the  seat  of  a  hemorrhage.  For  these  local  causes  are 
often  ctiologically  effective.  In  other  cases  the  appearance  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic lesions  seems  to  be  due  to  a  dyscrasia,  such  as  that  recognized  in 
phthisis,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  hsemophilia. 

Aside  from  the  trivial  accidents  to  which  the  exanthem  may  be  sub- 
ject, the  hemorrhagic  types  of  variola  may  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
grave  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  inevitably  fatal.  That  they  are 
all  truly  the  results  of  variolous  poisoning  is  shown,  first,  by  the  occur- 
penoc  of  intermediate  forms ;  second,  by  the  occasional  transmission  of 
the  disease  in  its  typical  aspects  to  the  partially  protected. 

Varioloid  is  that  form  of  variola  in  which  the  disease  is  modified, 
either  in  its  course,  duration,  or  intensity  of  symptoms,  such  modification 
usually  resulting,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  protective  influence  of 
\*accination  or  from  a  previous  attack  of  variola. 

The  symptoms  of  the  class  of  patients  commonly  regarded  as  suffering 
fitjra  varioloid  are  all  those  of  variola,  modified,  however,  in  the  direc- 
tion rf  a  mitigation  of  their  intensity  and  dangerous  character.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  there  is  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the  very 
mildest  physical  expression  of  the  variolous  poison  and  that  variola  vera 
which  presents  atypically  benign  symptoms  in  any  stage  of  its  career. 
Within  this  wide  range  of  possibilities  cases  of  varioloid  occur  wliich  cer- 
tainly differ  from  each  other  by  very  marked  degrees. 

The  invasion  stage  of  varioloid  may  be  shorter  or  longer  than  that 
occurring  in  variola  vera,  and  may  be  insignificant  or  intensely  marked 
as  regaids  the  severity  of  its  symptoms.     According  to  Bartholow*  the 

^  Loe.  cU, 
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invasion  rashes  are  here  of  common  oocurrenoe ;  and  the  more  exteoeive 
the  latter,  the  less  copious  the  subsequent  eruption.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  personal  experience  has  not  confirmed  us  in  this  view. 

After  the  high  fever  and  severe  cephalic  and  lumbar  pains  of  this 
stage  there  may  follow,  in  the  case  of  varioloid,  a  complete  deferves- 
cence and  the  appearance  of  a  very  copious  exanthem.  With  this,  how- 
ever, the  apogee  of  the  disease  may  be  reached,  and  the  subsequent 
symptoms  he  altogether  insufficient  in  comparison  with  those  which  nave 
preceded.  Thus,  the  maculo-papules  may  never  reach  a  vesicular  stage, 
or,  having  attained  this,  the  vesicles  may  not  be  umbilicated,  or  may 
shrivel  after  their  contents  have  assumed  a  lactescent  color,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  light  superficial  crusts  which  in  a  few  days  fall.  Or,  again, 
the  pustular  stase  of  the  lesions  may  be  fiilly  developed,  even  with  the 
production  of  a  halo  about  the  pocks,  while  yet  there  is  no  swelling  of 
the  skin  and  but  trifling  subjective  sensations  experienced  by  the  patient. 
The  pustules  in  the  course  of  from  four  days  to  a  week  desiccate  and  are 
shed,  leaving  behind  them  violaceous  pigmentations  of  the  surface  with- 
out persistent  cicatricial  sequelaa. 

Other  cases,  again,  instead  of  producing  the  impression  upon  an 
observer  of  being  illustrations  of  a  malady  aborted  or  cut  short  at  some 
period  of  its  career,  seem  to  exhibit  merely  a  modification  in  the  intensity 
or  distribution  of  symptoms  betrayed  in  a  wellnigh  typical  career. 
Thus,  there  may  be  a  total  absence  or  insignificant  reminder  of  the  sep- 
tic fever  usually  known  as  the  secondary  fever  of  variola,  and  the  ele- 
menta  of  the  eruption  may  be  few  or  appear  in  scanty  number  upon  the 
face  and  more  copiously  elsewhere.  The  latter  may,  however,  pursue  a 
perfectly  typical  career  and  be  followed  by  characteristic  scars. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  varioloid  with  which  many  practitioners 
become  familiar  who  have  experience  in  epidemics  of  small-pox.  The 
patient  exhibits  distinct  symptoms  of  malaise  in  the  period  of  mcubation. 
The  fever  of  invasion,  with  its  characteristic  pains  and  nausea,  is  equally 
well  marked.  Defervescence  occurs  with  a  trifling  eruption  of  maculo- 
papules,  which  in  two  days  have  wellnigh  completely  disappeared. 
There  is  no  secondary  fever,  but  the  patient  is  fiir  from  well.  There  is 
a  period  of  anaemia,  mental  depression,  marked  langour,  and  unmistaka- 
ble evidences  of  physical  prostration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prece- 
dent symptoms.  In  these  cases  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  poison 
lias  at  last  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  centres.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  of  these  cases  is  the  tedious  convalescence  from 
an  apparently  trifling  form  of  the  malady. 

The  identity  of  varioloid  with  variola  is  abundantly  shown — first,  by 
the  occurrence  of  intermediate  forms  of  every  grade,  from  the  mildest 
evidence  of  variolous  poisoning  to  typically  developed  cases  of  variola 
vera ;  second,  by  the  fiict  that  patients  affected  with  varioloid  are  capable 
of  transmitting  variola  to  the  unprotected ;  third,  by  the  anatomico- 
pathological  fact  that  the  structure  of  the  pock,  when  it  appears,  is  the 
same  in  all. 

A  variation  as  to  the  form  and  contents  of  the  lesion  of  modified  vari- 
ola occasionally  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  individual  peculiarities  or  of 
the  special  surroundings  of  the  patient.  A  number  of  useless  terms 
have  been  employed  to  designate  these  peculiarities,  the  most  of  which 
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are  relics  of  the  superstitions  of  the  past.  In  variola  siliquosa  tlie  pocks 
are  said  to  contain  air  only ;  in  v.  pemphicosa,  bullous  lesions  predomi- 
Date ;  in  V.  verrucosa,  the  papules,  after  partial  evolution  and  involution, 
leave  minute  wart-like  papillary  masses  upon  the  face  ;  in  v.  crystallina, 
there  are  superficial  vesicles  only  filled  with  clear  serum,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  recognized  as  sudamina.  The  older  English  writers  with 
as  little  reason  described  cases  of  horn-pox,  swine-pox,  etc.,  difiering 
only  from  those  of  variola  by  the  anomalous  behavior  of  the  exanthem 
in  the  course  of  its  evolution.^ 

Complications  and  Sequeue. — The  complications  and  sequelss  of 
variola  are  fewer  in  number  and  more  restricted  in  r^ge  than  those  of 
many  other  maladies.  This  results  from  the  remarkable  unity  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  its  several  manifestations  among  the  unprotected, 
its  relatively  rapid  progress,  and  its  absolute  disappearance  on  the  com- 
pletion of  its  curriculum.  There  is  no  chronic  form  of  variola  lingering 
for  weeks  and  months  after  the  violence  of  the  fever  has  abated. 

Furuncles  and  abscesses  occasionally  result  during  or  after  the  pustular 
stage  of  the  disease  has  been  reached,  sometimes  of  such  extent  as  to 
give  exit  to  large  quantities  of  an  ill-conditioned  pus.  The  tissues, 
weakened  by  the  suppurative  process  which  the  skm  has  undergone, 
may  then  necrose,  and  thus  lay  bare  periosteum,  cartilage,  or  bone.  Ery- 
sipelas, edpecially  about  the  face,  may  close  the  eyes,  encroach  upon  tne 
scalp,  or  spread  extensively  over  other  regions.  Muscular  paralyses, 
hemiplegic  and  paraplegic  attacks,  albuminuria,  diarrhoea,  and  the  inflam- 
mations of  chronic  type  affecting  the  thoracic  organs  may  each  supervene, 
and  either  greatly  prolong  convalescence  or  precipitate  a  fatal  issue. 
None  of  them  is  perhaps  more  common  than  a  low  typhoid  and  febrile 
state,  in  which  the  patient  lies  after  his  variola  is  practically  ended,  his 
skin  struggling  to  regain  its  normal  tone,  a  fever  of  remittent  tyi)e 
taxbg  his  energies,  his  bowels  in  frequent  movements  discharging  a  thm 
and  fetid  feculent  matter,  while  a  low  delirium  renders  him  insensible  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  implication  of  the  eyes  of  the 
variolous,  and  the  possibility  of  the  disorder  terminating,  after  an 
otherwise  favorable  convalescence,  in  total  blindness,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  cornea  may  be  the  seat  of  pustules  or  a  diffuse  puri- 
form  infiltration  resulting  in  ulceration,  and  eventuallv  perforation 
with  hernia  of  the  iris.  At  times  it  is  merely  macerated  by  the  pus 
continually  covering  it,  and  in  that  condition  yields  to  even  moderate 
pressure.  At  others  the  deeper  portions  of  the  globe  fall  into  inflam- 
mation, and  there  is  a  resulting  cyclitis,  irido-cyclitis,  or  parophthalmia. 

In  the  nose  severe  destructive  ^ects  may  follow  the  pustular  involve- 
ment of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  includmg  necrosis  of  the  nasal  bones 
and  profuse  epistaxis. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  external  ear  may  be  involved,  the  tympanum 
disappear,  a  severe  otitis  media  supervene,  and  the  mastoid  cells  become 
filled  with  pus  and  detritus  of  necrosed  tissue. 

*  Besides  the  terms  given  abovei  Hebra  gives  the  following  list  of  Latin  adjectives  which 
have  been  employed  to  describe  special  varieties  of  small-pox,  none  of  which  retiuires 
•pedal  explanation :  variola  papulosa,  conica,  acuminata,  globosa,  globulosa,  tuberculosa, 
ODrnea,  fimbriata,  lailiaris^  lymphatica,  vesiculosa,  pustularis,  rosea,  morbillosn,  carbun- 
tailoaa^etc. 
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In  the  larynx,  which  may  be  well  lined  with  pustules,  as  indicated 
above,  complications  may  arise  in  the  shape  of  oeaema  of  the  ary-epl- 

i;Iottic  folds,^  laryngo-oesophageal  abscess  and  various  diphtheritic  deposits 
ining  every  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Other  disorders  noted  as  complicating  variola  are  hydrocele  and  orchitis 
in  the  male,  ovaritis  in  the  female,  gangrene  of  scrotum  or  labia,  hsma- 
turia,  peritonitis,  adenopathv  and  lymphangitis  and  arthritis,  as  well  as 
peri-arthritic  suppurative  inflammation. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Ours  is  a  day  in  which 
bacteria,  special  to  each  of  a  number  of  infectious  diseases  (lepra,  pern- 
pliigus,  tuberculosis,  etc.),  are  constantly  reported  as  coming  to  light 
under  the  persuasive  influence  of  modem  staining  solutions.  With 
respect  to  variola,  it  may  be  said  that  while  Cohn,  Klebs,  Weigert,  and 
othei*s  have,  without  question,  recognized  microsphsera,  micrococci,  and 
similar  organisms  in  variolous  pus,  their  causative  relation  to  the  patho* 
logical  process  hn&  certainly  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  cutaneous  lesions  of  variola  has  been 
very  carefully  studied  by  Auspitz  and  Basch,*  and  Heitzmann.'  The 
following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  results  reached  by  these 
observers : 

First  appear  circumscribed  patches  of  hyperoemia,  in  which  the  pupil- 
lary layer  of  the  corium  is  concerned,  and  which  is  followed  by  some 
thickening  of  the  rete,  the  epithelia  involved  becoming  coarsely  granular. 
This  granular  condition  is  due  to  an  increase  of  living  matter  within  the 
protoplasmic  bodies,  evident  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  reticulum 
of  which  they  are  composed,  the  nuclei  becoming  solid  and  shining,  and 
the  threads  traversing  this  cement-substance  between  them  becoming  also 
increased  in  thickness.  The  papillse  beneath  increase  in  size  in  conse- 
quence of  their  vascular  engorgement,  and  in  consequence  of  the  change 
experienced  by  the  connective-tissue  bundles,  which  are  partly  trans- 
formed into  protoplasm,  while  the  protoplasm  between  them  increases 
also.  There  is,  in  brief,  a  liquefaction  of  the  glue-giving  basts-substance, 
which  makes  visible  the  reticulum  of  living  matter  formerly  hidden 
within  it.  In  this  way  the  epidermis  is  raised  into  the  flat  solid  papules 
which  are  the  early  lesions  of  the  disease. 

Then  follows  an  exudation  of  a  serous  fluid  at  one  or  more  points  in 
the  papule,  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  being  so  stretched  and  torn  that 
small  chambers  are  formed  filled  with  the  liquid  exudate  containing 
granules.  Between  these  chambers  the  separating  strata  of  epithelia  are 
compressed  so  as  to  form  septa  or  partition  walls.  The  neighooring  epi- 
thelia become  granular,  divested  of  their  cement  envelope,  and  transformed 
into  protoplasmic  clusters  still  connected  with  the  living  reticulum  by 
slender  threads.  An  irregular  cavity  is  thus  formed  in  the  thickened 
rete  traversed  by  septa,  the  contained  exudation  being  filled  with 
granules,  coagulated  fibrin,  and  lymph.  A  few  protoplasmic  bodies 
are  here  also  distinguishable,  which  Heitzmann  regards  as  either  d6bris 
of  destroyed  epithelia  or  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 

In  these  changes  the  connective-tissue  beneath  participates.  The  papillsd 
eventually  disappear,  the  superior  portion  of  the  corium  being  replaced  by 

1  J.  William  White,  "Surgical  Aspects  of  Small-Pox,"  Medical  News,  March  4,  1S82, 
p.  241.  *  Virch,  ArchiVf  Bd.  28.  •  Traru.  of  Amer,  Derm,  Asa^  Aug.,  1879. 
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cIuBters  of  medullary  or  inflammatory  elements  uninterruptedly  connected 
by  threads  of  living  matter. 

The  pui»-corpuscles  which  eventually  appear  originate  mainly  from 
transformed  epithelia.  In  the  process  of  transformation  the  increased 
protoplasm  of  the  epithelia  first  exhibits  shining  homogeneous  lumps, 
which,  aAcr  an  intermediate  stage  of  vacuolation,  undergo  an  endogenous 
metamorphosis  into  nucleated  bodies  with  a  reticulum  in  each.  To  the 
number  of  these  there  is  possibly  an  addition  by  the  immigration  from 
below  (diapedesis)  of  leucocytes. 

The  question  of  repair  with  or  without  the  production  of  cicatrices 
rests  u|Km  tlie  beliavior  of  the  connective-tissue  elements.  If  these  are 
not  torn  asunder,  but  remain  in  connection  with  each  other,  the  re-forma- 
tion of  a  glue-giviug  basis-substance  is  possible,  and  new  bundles  of 
fibrous  connective-tissue  take  the  place  of  the  old.  If,  on  the  contrarj', 
the  latter  are  completely  destroyed,  their  place  is  filled  with  the  cicatricial 
new  growth.  The  pigmentation,  which  is  such  a  common  transitory  sequela 
of  the  skin  lesions,  is  due  both  to  the  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  by  the  epithelia  and  by  direct  hemorrhagic  exudation  into 
both  the  rete  and  derma. 

The  umbilicatiou  of  the  mature  pock  is  doubtless  due  to  the  situation  of 
such  lesions  at  the  orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  skin-glands. 
The  epidermis,  in  one  or  more  of  its  strata,  dips  downward  to  form  a 
Uving  investment  for  such  glands,  and  in  this  situation  ties  down  the 
centre  of  the  roof-wall  of  the  pustules.  Eventually,  it  too,  as  a  result 
of  the  maceration  and  tension  incidental  to  the  complete  filling  of  the 
pock  with  pus-elements,  is  ruptured  or  stretched,  and  the  umbilication  of 
the  pustule  disappears. 

The  anatomy  of  the  exanthematous  lesions  in  hemorrhagic  variola  is 
not  difierent  from  tnat  described  above.  The  pocks  in  such  cases  are 
merely  filled  with  blood  instead  of  with  pus  or  sero-pus.  In  some  forms 
of  hemorrhagic  variola,  as  indeed  would  be  suggested  by  their  clinical 
observation,  there  is  hemorrhage  directly  into  the  tissues  of  the  integu- 
ment, or,  more  probably  in  severe  cases,  a  mere  passive  leaking  of  the 
sanguineous  fluid  with  its  coloring  matter  through  the  relaxed  and  weak- 
ened vascular  walls. 

The  morbid  changes  occurring  in  the  viscera  are  described  by  Cursch- 
raann  as  follows:  The  mucous  surfaces  may  be  the  seat  of  pustules,  diffuse 
purulent  infiltration,  and  catarrhal,  cix>upous,  or  diphtheritic  inflammation. 
As  regaAls  the  extent  of  difiiision  of  the  pustular  lesions,  they  occur, 
according  to  Wagner,  in  bronchi  of  the  second  and  even  of  the  third  order, 
mrely  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  the  rectum  only  in  its  lowest 
portion.  The  bladder,  urethra,  and  serous  surfaces  are  always  exempt. 
The  lungs,  breast,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  and  spinal  medulla  arc  variously 
involved.  Often  the  tissues  of  these  organs  are  quite  un<:;hanged  as 
regards  their  macroscopical  appearance.  At  other  times  the  tissues 
appear  swollen,  granular,  and  undergo  a  fatty  degeneration.  In  ])urpura 
variolosa  the  spleen  and  walls  of  the  heart,  however,  are  seen  to  be  firm, 
dark-red,  and  more  or  less  indurated. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  establishment  of  a  correct  diagnosis  where  there  is 
question  of  variola  is  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  of  the  duties 
of  a  physician.     Upon  such  decisions  have  turned,  again  and  again,  pro- 
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fedsional  success  or  disaster.  To  pronounce  that  case  to  be  variolous 
which  is  not  of  such  a  nature  is  to  subject  one  to  the  indignation  of  the 
few  and  the  ridicule  of  the  many.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  guilty  of 
treating  a  iiatient  with  small-pox,  and  of  remaining  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  is  to  subject  many  ignorant  people  to  the  danger  of  expo- 
sure to  the  disease  and  to  render  one's  self  liable  for  the  redress  sought 
by  recourse  to  the  civil  authorities  and  the  law.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  predicament  is  the  graver. 

Typical  variola  vera  is  readily  recognized  by  its  characteristic  features. 
As  usual,  it  is  the  atypical  and  modified  forms  where  the  difficulty  most 
often  arises  and  where  the  danger  to  the  physician  is  proportionately 
increased. 

In  the  invasion  stage  of  the  disease  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize 
any  symptoms  characteristic  of  variola.  High  fever  with  severe  lumbar 
pain,  considerable  gastric  distress,  and  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  inva- 
nion  rashes  (roseola  variolosa)  would,  however,  put  the  observant  practi- 
tioner on  his  guard.  I  have  oft;en  noticed  in  these  cases  a  symptom  which, 
apparently  insignificant,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  preceded  the 
eruptive  period.  It  is  the  occurrence  upon  the  centre  of  the  two  cheeks 
of  a  vivid  damask-red  blush,  occasionally  having  a  purplish-red  hue,  and 
with  a  very  remarkable  circumscribed  area.  This  may  be  recognized  in 
children  and  adults  of  both  sexes  when  it  occurs  in  typical  aspect,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  hypersemia  of  the  character  of  that  pnxlucing  the  rashes 
in  Simon's  triangles. 

When  the  variolous  exanthem  first  appears  the  practitioner  should 
secure  as  soon  as  practicable  a  history  of  the  invasion  stage  if  this  has 
not  been  subject  to  nis  personal  observation.  He  should  then  make  care- 
ful inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  neighboring  source  of  contagion,  and 
ascertain  by  inspection  whether  the  person  of  the  patient  exhibits  the 
evidences  of  successful  vaccination.  In  this  connection  it  is  always  well 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  elements  represented  by  (a)  the  period  ascer- 
tained as  having  elapsed  since  the  last  successful  vaccination;  (6)  the 
typical  or  atypical  character  of  the  existing  cicatrices  of  vaccinia ;  (c)  the 
unicity  or  multiplicity  of  the  cicatrices  simultaneously  resulting  from 
vaccinations  performed  at  one  and  the  same  date. 

Without  question,  the  first  papular  lesions  of  variola  resemble  those  of 
rubeola  or  measles  to  an  extent  which  has  oftien  deceived  the  most  expert 
diagnosticians.  The  distinguishing  points  are — (1)  In  measles,  catarrhal 
symptoms  (conjunctival,  nasal,  laryngeal,  bronchial),  which  are  usually 
absent  in  the  early  stages  of  variola,  and  later  are  obviously  associated 
with  the  irritation  set  up  of  the  pustules  of  the  maturing  period.  (2) 
The  difference  in  the  temperature  record,  that  noted  in  the  invasion  stage 
of  variola  varying  from  104°  to  105°  F.,  while  in  rubeola  it  is  rarely 
registered  above  103°  F.  Moreover,  in  typical  variola  the  defervescence 
is  marked  and  characteristic  on  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  while  in 
rubeola,  when  the  i*ash  appears,  the  temperature  is  usually  sustained  at  a 
maximum,  and  may  even  rise.  (3)  The  differences  in  the  rashes  of  the 
two  disorders.  The  papules  of  variola,  even  in  its  confluent  forms,  are, 
when  first  observed,  remarkably  discrete  and  exhibit  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  grouping,  while  the  maculo-papules  of  rubeola  are  {a)  devel- 
oped simultaneously  on  the  face  and  trunk,  while  those  of  variola  com- 
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moolj  appear  first  on  the  face  and  afterward  on  the  trunk,  the  older,  and 
larger  therefore,  in  the  site  of  earliest  appearance ;  (6)  are  set  in  clusters 
or  groups  having  a  distinct  tendency  to  crescentic  arrangement,  a  symptom 
deddediy  best  appreciated  by  the  eye  when  the  eruption  is  viewed  in 
totality  or  in  large  areas  with  the  eye  of  the  observer  somewhat  removed 
from  the  surface ;  (c)  are  often  made  to  disappear  or  pale  beneath  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  while  there  is  greater  persistence  of  color  m  the 
variolous  papules ;  (d)  are  surrounded  by  little  or  no  halo,  each  element- 
an'  lesion  oi  the  eruption  being  abruptly  defined  upon  the  sound  skin, 
while  the  variolous  papule  is  apt  to  rest  upon  a  circlet  of  hypersemic 
iut^ument. 

Even  with  careftil  observation  of  all  the  specific  differences  between 
the  two  diseases,  they  may,  for  a  brief  time,  so  resemble  each  other  as  to 
defy  the  skill  of  the  expert.  In  all  doubtful  cases  the  physician  should 
invariably  admit  the  doubt  and  defer  an  exact  diagnosis  for  twenty-four 
hours.  During  the  delay  the  variolous  exanthem  should  betray  its  indi- 
viduality by  the  formation  of  a  minute  vesicular  apex  at  the  summit  of 
several  papules. 

In  scarlatina  the  uniform  diffusion  of  the  exanthematous  blush,  the 
absence  of  papules  and  vesioo-papules,  the  continuance  of  the  fever  after 
the  rash  has  appeared,  the  characteristic  scarlet  or  boiled-lobster  color  of 
the  akin,  and  the  anginose  condition  of  the  throat,  are  all  significant 
symptoms.  In  hemorrhagic  small-pox  the  color  of  the  integument  is  a 
much  more  purplish  and  lurid-reddish  hue,  rapidly  reaching  that  stage 
where  it  refuses  to  pale  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  never  leav- 
ing in  the  track  of  the  finger-nail  quickly  drawn  over  its  surface  the 
peculiar  transitory  ycUo wish-white  line  which  can  be  usually  obtained  in 
the  skin  of  the  patient  with  scarlatina. 

The  pustular  stage  of  variola  might  be  confounded  with  the  pustular 
syphiloderm.  But  in  the  latter  there  should  be  a  history  of  a  chronic 
rather  than  of  an  acute  affection,  and,  as  a  result,  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  lesions  in  very  different  stages  of  their  career,  some  dis- 
tended with  pus,  others  ruptured  and  crusted,  yet  others  which  have 
recently  formed  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  oldest  lesions,  while  the 
latter  have  been  in  full  involution  or  have  been  replaced  by  superficial 
losses  of  tissue. 

The  resemblance  of  pustular  variola  to  certain  suppurative  and  other 
disorders  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  well  attested  by  the  name  given  by 
certain  French  authors  to  molluscum  epitheliale  (M.  contagiosum,  M . 
sebaceum) — ^viz.  acne  varioliformis.  But  in  the  case  of  acneiform  dis- 
orders the  concurrence  of  comedones,  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease, 
the  absence  of  fever  and  systemic  disturbance,  and  the  particularly  irreg- 
ular distribution  of  the  lesions  upon  the  face,  with  failure  to  appear  else- 
where,— all  these  facts  forbid  the  confusion  of  the  affection  with  variola. 
In  medicamentous  acne,  accompanied  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  numer- 
ous pustular  lesions  symmetriaally  displayed  upon  the  surface,  thert^  will 
indeed  be  a  source  of  error.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  a  history  of  the 
ingestion  of  a  medicament  capable  of  producing  a  rash  will  afford  valu- 
able aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  pustular  forms  of  dermatitis  medicamen- 
tosa there  will  usually  be  found  a  more  abundant  development  of  the 
pofl-eontaining  lesions  upon  the  head  and  both  arms  and  forearms,  with 
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no  tendency  to  extension  over  very  large  areas  of  the  trunk  and  lower 
extremities — a  circumstance  which  a  deky  of  but  a  few  hours  will  often 
substantiate. 

The  absence  of  marked  defervescence  is  the  most  characteristic  differ- 
ence between-  variola  in  its  eruptive  stage  and  typhus,  typhoid,  and 
relapsing  fevers.  Pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  gastric  fever  are  all  to  be  differentiated  from  variola 
by  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  involvement  of  the 
several  organs  which  in  these  diseases  respectively  are  more  particularly 
impaired. 

Prognosis — ^The  prognosis  of  variola  is  wellnigh  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  question  of  protection  by  vaccination.  Variola  vera  in 
the  unprotected  is  an  exceedingly  fiital  malady,  the  death-rate  varying  in 
different  epidemics  according  to  the  severity  of  each  and  the  ages  and 
hygienic  surroundings  of  the  victims  of  the  disease.  Certainly,  from 
15  to  60  per  cent,  of  unprotected  individuals  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease occurring  in  epidemic  form  in  any  given  community  will  perish. 
This  number  may,  nowever,  be  enormously  increased,  as,  for  example, 
among  a  large  number  of  unprotected  negroes  crowded  together  in  a  filthy 
prison,  or  when  the  malady  makes  a  periodical  visitation  to  an  insular 
community  where  long  isolation  has  b^otten  a  carelessness  with  respect 
to  vaccination. 

With  respect  to  individual  cases  it  may  be  asserted,  first,  that  an  intense 
series  of  prodromic  symptoms,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  cutaneous  lesions,  is  often  unfavorable.  Con- 
fluence of  the  latter  adds  to  the  gravity ;  hemorrhagic  and  purpuric 
symptoms  are  in  the  highest  degree  portentous,  and  commonly  indicate  a 
fatal  result.  Women  jpregnant  or  m  the  puerperal  state,  infants  at  the 
breast,  and  persons  of  both  sexes  at  advancea  ages,  are  little  able  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  According  to  Kaposi,  women  recently 
delivered  prematurely  or  who  have  lately  suffered  from  an  abortion  suc- 
cumb- more  often  than  others  of  their  sex.  Chronic  alcoholism  among 
male  subjects  and  the  cachexia  induced  by  all  chronic  visceral  and  sys- 
temic disorders  are  sources  of  weakness  wnich  largely  increase  the  death- 
list  by  adding  to  the  heavy  strain  upon  the  vital  energies.  The  prog- 
nosis is  rendered  uncertain  or  unpromising  by  extensive  involvement  of 
the  mucous  as  well  as  of  the  cutaneous  surfaces,  by  marked  visceral  com- 
plications, by  evidences  of  shock  or  exhaustion  before  the  apogee  of  the 
exanthem  is  reac^hed,  by  grave  sequelae,  and  even  by  simple  complications 
of  the  malady  when,  instead  of  entering  promptly  upon  convalescence, 
the  patient  lingers  for  weeks  in  a  typhoid  condition.  An  unfavorable 
symptom  in  any  case  is  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  processes  actively  pur^ 
sued  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  swelling  of  the  integument  then 
suddenly  diminishes  and  the  crusts  by  which  it  was  covered  shrivel. 
The  eruption,  in  brief,  seems  to  undergo  what  may  be  described  as  a  col- 
lapse. The  pulse  at  such  moments  usually  flutters  feebly,  and  there  are 
otner  portents  of  dissolution  which  the  eye  of  the  physician  will  hardly 
fail  to  interpret  correctly.  The  fluids  in  such  instances  mechanically 
drain  away  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  seek  the  deeper  parts.  This 
is  not  peculiar  to  small-pox.  Similar  phenomena  occur  even  in  the  case 
of  other  than  exudative  affections  of  the  skin.     In  pityriasis  rubra  the 
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patient  dies  leaving  an  int^ument  apparently  umiiFectecl,  and  I  have 
i^een  a  patient  dead  of  even  multiple  sarcoma  oi  the  skin  when  the  tumors 
were  reduced  fully  one-half  in  bulk  as  the  result  of  a  similar  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practitioner  should  never  forget  that  even 
apparently  desperate  cases  of  variola  rally  and  are  won  back  to  life. 
That  the  exudative  process  should  be  in  full  evolution  at  the  surface  of 
the  body  is,  cseteris  paribus,  certainly  so  far  a  good  omen.  The  most 
hideous,  extensive,  and  stench-emitting  crusts  have  hidden  for  a  time  the 
forms  that  have  for  many  subsequent  years  not  only  known  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  but  have  made  that  lire  of  inestimable  value  to  others. 
The  physician  in  the  presence  of  this  most  loathsome  and  formidable  dis- 
ease should  never  despair. 

Prophylaxis  and  Treatment. — The  loftiest  end  to  be  reached  by 
the  physician  of  our  day  with  respect  to  variola  is  its  complete  removal 
from  all  civilized  countries,  and  indeed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  the 
practice  of  universal  vaccination  and  revaccination.  The  evident  modifi- 
cations which  the  disease  has  undergone  in  late  years  as  a  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  attention  given  to  this  subject  is  an  earnest  of  the 
future.  The  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  man,  woman,  and 
child  unprotected  by  vaccination  will  properly  be  regarded  as  an  enemy 
of  the  human  race,  and  treated  accordingly.  Evidences  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character  as  to  successful  vaccination  should  be  imperatively 
required  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
charitable  institutions,  public  libraries,  art -galleries,  and  places  of  labor 
controlled  by  incorporated  institutions ;  of  all  members  of  conventions, 
legislatures,  political,  religious,  and  deliberative  bodies ;  of  every  pur- 
chaser of  a  ticket  for  purposes  of  travel ;  and  of  every  voter.  In  addi- 
tion, there  should  be  in  every  district  a  systematic  and  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  all  persons  registered  in  the  census  by  persons  qualified  and  com- 
petent to  perform  compulsory  vaccination.  This  is  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  variola. 

Respecting  the  therapeutic  management  of  variola,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  no  remeaies  known  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  in  either 
catting  short  the  curriculum  of  the  disorder  or  in  checking  its  progress 
in  any  stage.  When  vaccination  is  practised  after  the  disease  is  fully 
developed,  the  two  disorders,  vaccinia  and  variola,  apparently  concur,  and 
proceed  pari  passu  to  the  evolution  peculiar  to  each.  Quinia,  the  sar- 
raoenia  purpurea,  the  salicylate  of  sodium,  emetics,  diaphoretics,  purga- 
tives, and  other  remedies  and  methods  vaunted  as  efficacious,  have  again 
and  again  failed  to  establish  the  claims  which  have  been  put  forth  respect-- 
ing  tlie  value  of  each. 

The  most  important  of  the  considerations  to  be  regarded  at  the  outset 
of  the  management  of  the  small-pox  patient  relate  to  his  hygienic  sur- 
roundings and  nursing— considerations  which  scarcely  differ  from  those 
recognized  as  of  general  importance  in  the  case  of  all  septic,  contagious, 
and  filtli-producing  diseases. 

The  timid,  the  fearful,  and  the  unprotected  are  to  be  at  once  dismissed 
from  the  bedside,  and  trustworthy  attendants  secured  who  have  received 
protection  by  either  recent  vaccination  or  a  prior  attack  of  the  malady. 
The  sick  chamber  should  be  sufficiently  large  and  capable  of  the  most 
thorough  ventilation  by  free  access  of  air.     Solar  light  should  be  excluded 
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as  rigidly  and  completely  as  possible,  since  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
its  access  to  the  face  has  an  etiological  relation  to  the  pitting  of  that  part, 
often  the  most  serious  sequel  of  the  aiTection.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  pitting  is  much  less  freouently  noted  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
from  which  light  is  excludea  by  the  covering  of  the  clothing.  The 
temperature  of  the  sick  room  during  the  febrile  staees  of  the  disorder 
should  not  rise  above  70°  F.  nor  be  permitted  to  fall  below  60°  F, 
Between  these  extremes  a  variation  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
sensations  of  the  patient. 

During  the  invasion  stage  of  the  disease  the  patient  can  rarely  assimi- 
late food,  but  if  this  be  possible  it  should  be  given  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease  in  tne  form  of  animal  broths,  eggs,  nutritious  soups, 
and  milk.  Iced  and  acidulated  beverages  are  often  grateful  to  the  palate, 
and  small  lumps  of  ice  should  be  permitted  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the 
mouth.  Lime-water  may  be  required  by  unusual  gastric  irritability. 
A.S  the  disease  progresses  and  the  palate  and  buccal  membrane  become 
painful  and  sore  by  reason  of  the  localization  there  of  pustular  and  other 
lesions,  various  mouth-washes  and  garbles  may  be  ordered,  such  as  those 
containing  the  chlorate  of  potassium,  tlie  tincture  of  myrrh,  the  tincture 
of  cinchona,  or  even  the  milder  demulcent  fluids  made  by  the  addition 
of  flaxseed,  gum  acacia,  or  powdered  elm-bark  to  water.  In  almost  all 
such  cases  the  skilled  nurse  will  accomplish  a  grateful  result  by  fre- 
quently cleansing  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer  (especially  before  the  deglu- 
tition of  aliments)  by  covering  the  finger  with  a  soft  handkerchief, 
dipping  it  in  pure  hot  water,  and  then  thoroughly  and  gently  cleansing 
the  entire  buccal  cavity.  The  spray  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid  in  rose-water  may  then  be  directed  over  the  parts. 

Applications  of  cool  and  iced  water  to  the  skin  are  commonly  grateful, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  accompanied  by  no  danger  to  the  patient,  thougn  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  disease  they  unquestionably  retard  the  full  evolution 
of  tiie  cutaneous  symptoms.  For  the  pain  in  the  back,  therefore,  which 
is  often  the  most  urgent  symptom  of  the  invasion  stage  of  the  disease,  it 
■s  usually  preferable  to  make  hot  applications.  The  large  rubber  bags 
now  in  common  use,  filled  with  hot  water  and  from  time  to  time  applied 
to  the  lumbar  region,  may  be  employed  with  good  effect  simultaneously 
with  iced,  spirituous,  or  camphorated  applications  to  the  head. 

Numerous  indeed  have  been  the  topical  applications  made  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  in  the  pustular  stage  of  the  malady,  both  with  a 
view  to  assuage  the  soreness  and  pain  and  to  obviate  the  tendency  to 
pitting.  The  opening  of  the  pustules  and  the  evacuation  of  their  con- 
tents (practicable  only  in  other  than  confluent  forms  of  the  disease)  has 
been  practised  from  an  early  date,  but  is  ineffectual  from  the  standpoint 
of  any  practical  results  thus  obtainable.  The  same  may  be  said  oi  the 
subsequent  cauterization  of  the  floor  of  the  pustular  chamber,  which  only 
adds  to  the  distress  experienced  by  the  sufferer  in  his  skin.  Medicated 
unguents,  applied  to  the  skin,  containing  mercury,  iodine,  and  other  sub- 
stances, are  not  known  to  be  followed  by  any  better  results.  It  may  in- 
deed be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  fatty  applications  to  pus-producing 
surfaces  where  the  pathological  product  is  virulent  are  apt  to  undergo 
decomposition  and  otherwise  act  unfavorably  upon  the  tissues — a  fact 
first  pointed  out  by  Ricord  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  chan- 
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croid.     Vaaeline^  88  nut  liable  to  undergo  chemical  decomposition,  is  not 
open  to  this  objection. 

Cursdimann,  Kaposi,  and  other  authors  are  in  agreement  respecting 
the  value  of  water-compresses  over  the  surfaces  invaded  by  the  eruption 
— a  method  of  topical  treatment  which  I  desire  to  fully  endorse  after 
personal  observation  of  its  value.  Curschmaun  recommends  compresses 
dipped  in  iced,  Kaposi  those  moistened  with  tepid  water.  The  sensation 
experienced  by  the  patient  will  prove  the  best  guide  to  the  temperature 
of  this  fluid.  I  prefer  a  solution  containing  one  drachm  of  boracic  acid 
to  the  pint  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  discovered  to  be  productive  of  com- 
fort, a  drachm  or  two  of  glycerine  being  added  to  the  solution.  The 
compresses  dipped  in  this  (or  a  carbolated  solution,  if  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred by  either  physician  or  patient)  should  be  assiduously  moistened 
and  changed  r^ularly  by  the  attendants  just  as  long  as  they  can  accom- 
plish good.  They  operate,  first,  by  protecting  the  part;  second,  by  keep- 
ing it  moist ;  third,  oy  maintaining  the  surface  toniperature  at  the  point 
most  pleasant  to  the  patient ;  fourth,  by  exercising  the  gentlest  degree  of 
equable  compression  over  the  surface.  When  desired,  this  may  be  covered 
with  the  Lister  protective  material  or  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  to  prevent 
evaporation  at  the  surface. 

in  Vienna  warm  baths,  administered  either  by  the  process  of  continu- 
ous immersion  so  generally  practised  there  or  by  immersion  for  from  two 
to  three  hours  of  each  day,  have  been  found  to  furnish  the  greatest  amount 
of  comfort  to  the  patient.  The  skin  is  thas  speedily  relieved  of  its 
tension,  the  exfoliation  of  the  crusts  is  hastened,  and  the  time  required 
for  the  evolution  of  the  cutaneous  lesions,  if  not  shortened,  is  at  least  not 
retarded  by  the  accidents  of  exposure  to  the  desiccating  influences  of  the 
air— ends  which  for  the  patient  are  practically  one.  In  thia  country,  and 
especially  in  private  practice  outside  the  larger  charities  with  their  ampler 
provision  for  these  emergencies,  nearly  the  same  result  may  be  reached  by 
wrapping  the  patient  completely  in  sheets  wrung  out  of  water  of  the 
temperature  desired. 

From  first  to  last  in  the  treatment  of  variola,  all  indideitions  should  be 
made  subordinate  to  that  most  prominently  set  forth  by  the  general 
character  of  the  symptoms — ^viz.  the  conservation  by  every  possible 
means  of  the  vigor  of  the  patient.  The  tax  upon  all  reserves  of  vital 
energy  is  here  so  enormous  and  constant  that  he  will  gravely  err  who  for 
a  moment  loses  sight  of  this  fact.  Hence  it  is  that  anodynes,  chloral, 
opiom  and  its  alkaloids,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and  similar  medica- 
ments, introduced  either  by  the  stomach  or  by  hypodermic  injection,  are 
to  be  jealously  reserved  for  emergencies  when  it  would  seem  cruel  to 
withhold  the  temporary  comfort  they  may  impart.  Stimulants  are  of  course 
to  be  freely  employed  whenever  they  are  inaicated  by  exhaustion  as  this 
may  be  shown  by  a  weak  pulse  and  other  failing  functions  of  the  body, 
b«t  are  certainly  best  reserved  for  such  emergencies.  In  general,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  fewer  the  medicaments  ingested  by  the  stomach,  and 
the  larger  the  restriction  of  the  labor  of  this  organ  to  the  task  of  sas- 
taining  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  better  are  the  chances  of  a  favorable 
issue. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  other  indications  presented  in  any  given 
case  are  to  be  met,  subject  to  the  conditions  indicated  above.     Abscesses 
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are  to  be  opened  and  antiseptically  treated;  delirious  patieiite  iire  to 
be  sedulously  prevented  from  doing  themselves  injury ;  daily  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  are  to  be  secured;  while  the  diarrhoea  of  the 
typhoid  state,  occasionally  resulting  from  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
system  when  the  force  of  the  disease  is  spent,  demands  proper  control. 

Cleanliness  is  to  be  enforced  by  every  judicious  measure.  The  skin  of 
the  patient  is  to  be  washed  in  tepid  water  and  soap  as  often  as  practicable 
in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  under  no  circumstances  are  applications 
of  ointments,  washes,  or  lotions  to  be  allowed  to  collect  in  strata  upon  the 
surface  commingled  with  the  pus  and  crusts  of  the  disease.  At  the  time 
of  such  ablution,  and  occasionally  oftiener,  the  linen  and  other  garments 
of  the  patient  are  to  be  changed.  When  the  crusts  are  regularly  exfoliat- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  body  general  warm  baths  may  be  ordered, 
after  each  of  which  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  anointed  with  vaseline 
or  covered  with  a  finely-sift»d  dusting-powder,  such  as  the  corn-starch 
farina  sold  by  grocers. 

Inasmuch  as  hemorrhagic  variola  is  usually  hopeless  in  character,  and 
remedilessly  fatal,  Kaposi's  liberal  use  of  opiates  may  be  recommended 
when  euthanasia  is  all  tliat  can  be  expected.  So  long  as  there  is  the 
narrowest  chance  of  recovery  resort  may  be  had  to  ergot,  turpentine  and 
the  mineral  adds  internally,  combined  with  the  external  use  of  styptics 
and  ice.  But  little  confidence  can,  however,  be  placed  in  these  measures, 
which  will  prove  entirely  ineffective  in  the  ^reat  majority  of  all  cases. 

In  all  fatal  cases  of  variola  the  duties  of  the  physician  are  not  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  patient.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  that  he  should 
require  destruction  or  disinfection  and  long  disuse  of  all  domestic  articles 
that  were  employed  upon  or  about  the  patient.  The  lifeless  body  should 
be  disposed  of  by  cremation,  and  mecucal  men  should  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  legal  enforcement  of  such  a  wholesome  practice. 


VACCINIA. 

By  frank  p.  foster,  M.  D. 


Synonyms. — ^Vaccina,  Variolae  vaocinse  (Jenner^,  Cow-pox,  Cow- 
pock,  Kine-pox,  Kine-pock;  Fr,  Vaccine;  Ger,  Kuhpockeii,  St^hutz- 
pocken,  Imp^ocken,  Schutzblattern  ;   IL  Vaccina ;  Sp,  Vacuna. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  characterized  by  a  <'utaneou8  lesion 
closely  resembling  that  of  small-pox,  going  through  the  stages  of  papu- 
lation, vesiculatioii,  pustulation,  incrustation,  and  cicatrization  ;  dinenng 
from  small-pox  in  the  mildness  or  almost  total  absciux'  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  by  being  communicable  only  by  ino<'ulation,  and  by  tho 
fact  that  the  lesions,  as  a  rule,  are  developed  only  at  the  points  of  inocu- 
lation and  in  their  immediate  neighborhoo<1. 

This  definition  holds  good  for  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  in  each 
of  its  parts  we  must  take  account  of  exceptions.  For  example,  the  lesion 
does  not  always  follow  the  regular  sequence  of  changes  descrilxKl.  It 
may  stop  short  at  the  stage  of  papulation,  constituting  the  so-<»lle<l 
raspberry  excrescence,  which  will  be  further  referred  t^)  hereafter ;  it  may 
pass  directly  from  the  stage  of  vesiculation  into  that  of  incrustation, 
without  any  such  change  in  its  liquid  contents  as  can  projierly  be  said  to 
form  a  pustule ;  desquamation  may  take  the  place  of  incrustation  ;  and, 
after  an  evolution  otherwise  normal,  there  may  be  no  formation  of  a  scar, 
simply  because  the  destructive  effect  of  the  lesion  has  not  extended 
deeper  than  the  epidermis.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  sometimes 
severe,  but  they  are  always  of  very  short  duration.  The  disease  is  said 
to  have  been  communicated  otherwise  than  by  inoculation  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  Thus,  Cliauveau  succeeded  in  producing 
some  of  its  phenomena  in  the  horse  by  causing  the  virus  to  be  inhaled  in 
the  form  of  spray.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
all  souroes  of  fallacy  in  such  experiments.  Finally,  a  generalized  erup- 
tion is  occasionally  observed,  although  with  great  rarity.  In  stating  these 
exceptions  no  reference  is  intended  to  casas  in  which  complications  occur. 

Nature  op  the  Disease. — ^Many  considerations  warrant  us  in  class- 
ing cow-pox  among  the  varioliform  diseases — chiefly  its  general  resem- 
blance to  variola,  and  the  fact  that  individuals  who  have  been  affected  by 
it  are  thereby  more  or  less  fully  protected  against  small-pox.  It  has 
been  thought,  indeed,  that  cow-pox  was  in  reality  but  a  modified  form  of 
8mall-pox ;  and  this  idea  has  been  the  basis  of  one  of  the  theories  that 
have  been  held  as  to  the  origin  of  vaccinia.  Before  enumerating  and 
discussing  those  theories  it  will  be  well  to  mention  that  cow-pox  is 
spoken  oi  as  spontaneous,  casual,  or  inoculated,  according  to  its  mode  of 
orig^,  known  or  assumed,  in  individual  instances. 
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SpoutaneouB  or  original  oow-pox  Ia  the  name  oommonly  applie<i  to  the 
disease  as  it  is  met  with  in  the  cow  in  instances  in  which  its  mode  of  ori- 
gin is  unknown.  Strictly  interpreted,  this  expression  implies  a  belief 
that  the  affection  is  capable  of  being  developed  in  a  cow  independently 
of  contagion  or  infection — ^a  notion  that  seems  to  be  held  by  many  phy- 
sicians, but  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  by  those  whose  study  of 
the  subject  has  been  such  as  to  lend  any  considerable  weight  to  their 
opinions.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  term  spontaneous  cow-pox  is  em- 
ployed simply  as  a  convenient  expression  to  denote  the  disease  as  it 
occurs  naturally  in  cows,  without  implying  any  belief  or  theory  as  to  its 
mode  of  origin. 

Casual  cow-pox  is  the  term  applied  in  cases  that  have  been  contracted 
by  accidental  inoculation,  whether  in  the  cow  or  in  man.  It  is  manifest 
tliat  the  so-called  spontaneous  cases  are  really  casual,  unless  we  accept  the 
doctrine  that  infection  is  not  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 

The  term  inoculated  cow-pox  implies  that  the  anection  has  been  pro- 
duced by  intentional  inoculation.  Here,  again,  we  are  confronted  with 
an  illogical  expression,  for  a  disease  that  is  inoculated  accidentally  is  still 
inoculated,  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  conveyed  purposely.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  casual  disease  is  due  to  some  other  form  of  infection 
than  inoculation,  but  for  such  an  assertion  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
proof. 

Passing  from  this  unsatisfactory  nomenclature  to  a  consideration  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  cow-pox,  we  are  first 
met  with  that  of  its  being  a  disease  sui  generis,  like  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  like,  and,  like  them,  originating  only  by  its  own 
specific  contagion,  not  being  capable  of  development  by  a  modification  of 
any  other  contagion,  however  closely  it  may  thus  be  counterfeited.  This 
seems  the  most  rational  theory  of  the  nature  of  cow-pox,  but  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  except  by  disproving  all  opposing  theories;  and  that 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Another  theory  is,  that  cow-pox  is  really  small-pox  modified,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  "  by  passing  through  the  system  of  the  cow."  It  has  been 
thought  possible,  mdeed,  to  specify  in  what  way  the  cow's  system  could 
impress  such  decided  changes  upon  the  virulent  disease  small-pox  as  to 
convert  it  into  the  mild  affection  that  we  know  as  vaccinia ;  in  other 
words,  it  has  been  imagined  that  the  fiinction  of  lactation  accomplished 
this  remarkable  result.  This  notion  may  have  been  due  to  the  observation 
that  so-called  spontaneous  cow-pox  is  met  with  only  in  cows  that  are  in  milk. 
The  significance  of  this  fact,  however,  is  really  nothing  more  than  that 
cows  in  milk  are  more  exposed  to  accidental  inoculation  than  other 
bovine  animals — ^namely,  at  the  hands  of  the  milkers.  The  fact  that  in 
such  cases  the  lesions  are  almost  always  confined  to  the  teats  and  the 
udder,  far  from  affording  any  ground  for  the  notion  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  connection  between  cow-pox  and  the  function  of  lactation,  is 
but  another  proof  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  inoculation.  The 
lesions  appear  at  the  points  of  inoculation,  the  teats  and  the  udder  being 
the  parts  handled  by  the  milkers.  Moreover,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
inoculating  young  calves  or  adult  bulls,  and  the  lesions  so  produced  do 
not  vary  m  a  single  particular  from  those  observed  in  so-called  spon- 
taneous cases. 
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Men  have  been  so  carried  away  with  tliis  milk  theory,  however,  as 
even  to  believe  that  the  virus  of  small-pox  might  be  shorn  of  its  dan- 
gerous properties,  so  that  it  would  produce  only  the  vaccinal  lesion  when 
inoculated  simply  by  mechanical  mixture  witn  milk.  During  the  late 
('ivil  War  one  of  the  Confederate  Army  surgeons  actually  put  this  notion 
to  the  test  of  practice  on  quite  a  large  scale,  moculating  large  numbers  of 
j)ersons  with  a  mixture  of  small-pox  virus  and  milk,  terming  the  prac- 
tice mitigated  inoculation.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  did  any- 
tliing  else  than  variolate  these  persons,  just  as  he  would  have  done  had 
he  i^ed  variolous  lymph  without  the  addition  of  milk.  His  experiments 
show  nothing  new;  they  merely  furnish  a  recent  confirmation  of  the 
well-known  fact,  familiar  to  the  old  inoculators,  that  inoculated  small- 
pox is  sometimes  exceedingly  mild  in  a  series  of  cases. 

This  theory  of  the  variolous  origin  of  cow-pox,  and  of  the  practica- 
bility of  converting  small-pox  into  cow-pox  at  will  by  "  passing  it 
through  the  system  of  the  cow,"  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
men,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  late  Mr.  Ceely's  experiments 
and  Mr.  Badcock's  experience  seemed  to  give  it  some  color.  iSome  years 
ago,  however,  the  question  was  investigated  most  practically  and  thor- 
oughly by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  one  of  the  medical 
societies  of  Lyons,  Chauveau  being  the  recorder.  Their  conclusion 
was — and  their  reasoning  seems  to  the  present  writer  incontrovertible — 
that  sniall-pox  and  cow-pox  were  wholly  distinct  from  each  other  under 
all  circumstances,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  convert  the  one  into  the 
other.  But  the  doctrines  of  the  English  investigators,  reinforced  as  they 
were  by  the  ingenious  arguments  of  the  late  Dr.  Seaton,  were  not  easily 
to  be  overturned  in  their  own  country  or  in  America ;  consequently,  the 
practice  of  variolating  cows  has  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  vaccinal  virus  of  unquestionable 
authenticity — ^the  so-oalled  variola  vaccine.  This  practice  is  utterly  falla- 
cious, and  it  is  also  dangerous,  since  the  disease  so  produced,  however 
mild  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  small-pox,  with 
its  mfectiousness  by  effluvium  and  its  liability  to  prove  senous  even 
when  carefully  inoculated. 

Quite  recently  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  question  has  been 
undertaken  de  novo  by  a  well-known  English  veterinarian,  Mr.  Fleming ; 
and,  since  his  conclusions  coincide  with  those  of  the  Lyonnese  commis- 
sion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  this  rough-and-ready 
method  of  improvising  a  case  of  genuine  cow-pox — a  method  that,  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge,  can  only  be  characterized  as  downright 
malpractice. 

The  third  and  last  theory  we  have  to  consider  is  that  which  ascribes 
the  origin  of  cow-pox  to  infection  from  the  horse.  So  far  back  as  Jenner's 
time  it  was  comectured  that  cow-pox  was  due  to  the  accidental  conveyance 
of  the  virus  of*^the  grease  (the  eaux-aux-jambes  of  the  French)  by  reason 
of  the  cows  being  imlked  by  persons  who  were  also  employed  in  the  care 
of  horses  affected  with  that  disease.  Grease  is  an  eruptive  disease  of 
horses'  heels.  Doubtless  it  has  oflen  been  confounded  with  a  mere 
eczematoas  affection  by  those  who  have  repeatedly  failed  in  their  persist- 
ent attempts  to  inoculate  cows  with  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  localized 
eruption  of  horse-pox  may  have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  those  who  haw 
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supposed  themselves  to  have  suooeeded  in  producmg  cow-pox  by  inocu- 
lating cows  with  the  virus  of  grease,  and  have  consequently  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  grease  theory  of  the  origin  of  cow-pox.  At  all  events, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  that  theory  is  not  now  held  by  any  well- 
informed  writer. 

Still  regarding  the  horse  as  the  originator  of  cow-pox,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  horse-pox  (equinia).  Several  years  ago  Depaul  of 
Paris  took  great  pains  to  establish  the  fact  that  horse-pox  (an  affec^tioil 
totall)  distinct  from  grease)  was  an  eruptive  febrile  disease  of  horses,  an 
exauthem ;  that  the  eruption  was  generalized,  and,  being  for  the  most 
part  concealed  by  the  hair,  generally  overlooked ;  and  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  conveyed  by  inoculation,  the  lesion  being  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  cow-pox.  He  believed  himself  to  have  demonstrated  also  that  it 
was  the- contagion  of  horse-pox  that  gave  rise  to  w^w-pox  in  the  cow. 

DepauPs  investigations  were  very  keen  and  his  conclusions  were  exceed- 
ingly plausible,  but  they  cannot  be  called  convincing,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Constantin  Paul  succeeded  for  a  time  in  popularizing 
a  stock  of  horse-pox  virus  as  material  for  vaccination.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  Beaugency  case  of  cow-pox  was  discovered,  and  the  per- 
fectly satisfactory  use  that  has  been  made  of  that  sto(;k  may  have  thrown 
DepauFs  theories  and  Paul's  practice  undeser\'edly  into  the  back- 
ground. 

We  can  only  say,  in  summing  up,  that  the  small-pox  theory  is  utterly 
untenable,  that  the  horse-pox  theory  has  not  been  disproved,  and  that  the 
theory  that  regards  cow-pox  as  derived  neither  from  small-pox  nor  from 
horse-pox,  but  as  a  disease  sui  generis,  although  not  proved,  is  the  most 
rational  of  all,  and  the  most  in  keeping  with  known  facts. 

Etiology. — Nearly  everything  that  could  be  said  under  this  head  has 
already  been  considered.  It  may  be  added  that  meteorological  conditions 
have  been  supposed  to  favor  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  cows. 
More  precise  observations  are  needed  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  truth  in  this  supposition.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
affection  is  most  apt  to  prevail  during  warm  and  moist  seasons.  This  is 
contrary  to  what  we  might  have  imagined,  as  warmth  and  moisture  are 
quite  destructive  of  the  vaccinal  virus.  Under  ordinary  circumstauoes, 
however,  the  contagium  often  proves  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life,  and 
the  disease,  once  introduced  among  a  herd  of  cows,  is  prone  to  linger  for 
months,  or  even  years,  attacking  animals  recently  added  to  the  stock  and 
young  cows  during  their  first  lactation.  As  has  already  been  stated,  age, 
sex,  and  parturition  can  be  regarded  as  etiological  factors  only  in  so  far 
as  they  favor  the  occurrence  of  accidental  inoculation.  In  the  human 
subject  vaccinia  occurs  generally  as  the  result  of  intentional  inoculation, 
as  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
vaccination.  Insusceptibility  is  occasionally  met  with,  both  in  the  cow 
and  in  man,  but  it  is  very  rare.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  in  some 
instances  by  the  subject  having  really  had  the  disease,  or  indeed  small- 
pox, either  before  or  after  birtn,  in  so  mild  a  form  as  not  to  have  left  the 
characteristic  marks.  Certain  it  is  that  the  lesion  does  not  always  leave 
a  permanent  scar,  especially  in  the  cow. 

General  Course  of  the  Disease. — ^This  is  best  studied  in  cases 
that  have  followed  intentional  inoculation,  for  here  we  know  the  chroni>- 
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logical  sequence  of*  events.  Depending  somewhat  upon  the  method  of 
inoculation^  and  perhaps  also  to  some  extent  upon  the  state  of  the  skin  at 
the  site  of  the  inoculation,  or  even  upon  a  systemic  condition  (since  some 
vaccinators  hail  it  as  a  harbinger  of  success),  at  the  time  of  the  operation 
a  ring-like  erythema  may  be  seen  surrounaing  the  inoculation.  This  is 
exceedingly  evanescent,  being  doubtless  due  to  vaso-motor  action,  and  is 
not  often  witnessed. 

Ordinarily,  no  effect  whatever  is  observed  until  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  days,  when  a  red  papule  is  formed.  This  papule  increases  in 
superficial  area,  but  not  in  neight,  and  gradually  loses  its  redness.  It 
assumes  a  circular  form,  or,  in  the  case  oi  a  compound  pock  (for  that  is 
the  proper  name  for  the  lesion),  a  configuration  representing  segments  of 
several  circles,  and  as  it  increases  in  area  it  becomes  more  and  more 
raised  at  the  border  (the  bourrelet  of  French  writers),  while  the  central 
portion,  which  also  increases  in  size  pari  passu  with  the  peripheral 
annular  vesicle,  does  not  become  more  elevated,  but  remains  depressed, 
giving  the  pock  as  a  whole  the  peculiar  shape  termed  umbilication.  Up 
to  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  inclusive,  the  marginal  elevation  contains  a 
limpid  fluid  termed  lymph,  and  consequently  presents  a  pearl-like  lustre. 
At  this  period  a  rather  sudden  increase  takes  place  in  the  corpuscular 
elements  contained  in  the  lymph,  causing  that  liquid  to  become  thick  and 
opaque,  so  that  the  elevated  margin  of  the  pock,  which  before  had  shown 
the  pearl-like  lustre  alluded  to,  now  comes  to  look  as  if  made  of  tallow. 

At  the  same  time  what  is  known  as  the  areola  forms  around  the  pock, 
and  constitutional  symptoms  show  themselves.  The  areohi  is  a  circum- 
scribed redness  of  the  skin,  perfectly  circular  in  form  and  of  five  or  six 
times  the  diameter  of  the  pock  itself.  It  is  sharply  defined  and  of  a 
vivid  red  hue.  Usually  it  is  a  mere  hypersemia  of  the  skin,  but  in  some 
instances,  especially  where  the  process  of  pock-formation  is  decidedly 
pronounced,  a  few  papillary  elevations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  pock,  and  at  that  situation  there  may  also  be  some 
lividity.  After  a  few  hours'  persistence  in  the  form  of  a  disc  the  areola 
begins  to  disappear,  the  redness  fading  first  at  the  central  portion,  so  that 
in  its  declining  stage  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  ring  which  constantly 
grows  narrower  and  narrower  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  portion,  and 
finally  disappears  altogether.  In  the  cow  the  areola  is  only  a  faint  line 
immediately  around  the  pock. 

Constitutional  symptoms  are  invariably  present  in  cases  that  follow 
the  regular  couse.  The  temperature  rises  one  or  two  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  appetite  becomes  impaired,  and  sleep  is  somewhat  disturbed.  In 
many  cases,  mostly  those  of  secondary  inoculation,  the  symptoms  are 
more  severe  ;  the  fever  runs  higher,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  tran- 
sient delirium ;  nausea  is  experienced,  perhaps  with  actual  vomiting ; 
and  severe  pain  is  felt  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine,  the  latter  being 
most  marked  in  the  cervical  r^on.  These  symptoms  usually  last  but  a 
few  hours,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  the 
areola  whereby  it  loses  its  disc-like  outline  and  becomes  diflused  irregu- 
larly, especially,  if,  as  is  usual,  the  inoculation  has  been  done  on  the  arm, 
in  a  downward  direction  toward  the  elbow. 

Along  with  these  phenomena  intense  itching  is  often  felt  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  pock,  being  an  agj^ravation  of  the  pruritus  that  in  a  mild 
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form  aooompanies  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  course  of  the  lesion. 
Supposing  tne  arm  to  have  been  inoculated,  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
axufa  now  become  swollen  and  tender,  but  their  suppuration  is  unusual, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication. 

To  go  back  to  the  pock :  some  time  before  the  contents  of  the  margi- 
nal elevation  become  opaque  the  central  portion  is  converted  into  a  crust 
of  a  brownish  color,  and  finally,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifleenth  day,  the 
bourrelet  itself,  having  ceased  to  increase  in  size,  takes  part  in  the  pro- 
cess of  incrustation,  the  completed  crust  representing  tne  form  of  the 
pock,  having  a  circular  ridge  at  the  border,  at  which  part  its  color  is  not 
so  deep  as  at  the  centre.  The  crust  usually  falls  oif  between  the  fifteentli 
and  the  thirty-fifth  day.  It  is  hard,  translucent,  and  of  a  prune-juice 
color ;  thick  at  the  centre  and  thin  at  the  periphery ;  smooth  on  its 
attached  surface  and  somewhat  wrinkled  on  its  outer  aspect ;  surmounted 
at  the  centre  by  the  epidermal  debris  produced  by  the  operation  of  ins- 
ulation, mingled  perhaps  with  more  or  less  dried  blood. 

After  the  crust  falls  off  a  reddened  surface  is  left  of  a  cicatricial  nature, 
usually  somewhat  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin,  and 
frequently  showing,  lesser  pits,  which  latter  appearance  is  termed  foveola- 
tion.  Instead  of  these  pits,  radiated  striae  are  frequently  left.  Gradu- 
ally the  scar  loses  its  red  color,  and,  like  other  scars,  finally  becomes  paler 
than  the  surrounding  skin.     It  is  usually  permanent. 

Irrequulritibs  in  the  Course  op  the  Disease. — Ever  since  cow- 
pox  first  became  the  subject  of  medical  study  deviations  from  its  typical 
course  have  been  noticed,  and  have  been  the  theme  of  a  good  deal  of 
speculation.  The  older  writers,  indeed,  bestowed  no  little  attention  upon 
what  they  considered  to  be  not  irregular  forms  of  vaccinia,  but  distinct 
affections  with  which  it  was  liable  to  be  confounded.  Their  descriptions 
of  these  diseases,  which  they  termed  spurious  cow-jk)x,  are,  however,  so 
vague  as  to  possess  but  little  more  than  an  historical  interest.  In  rcmrd 
to  affections  met  with  casually  in  the  cow,  we  can  often  determine  their 
nature  only  by  test-inoculations,  and  even  that  criterion  is  not  always 
thoroughly  convincing ;  for,  on  one  account  or  another,  we  may  fiiil  in 
the  attempt  to  propagate  true  cow-pox,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
admit  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  cow-pox  and  small-pox,  it  is 
manifest,  bearing  in  mind  the  errors  into  which  experienced  investigators 
have  fallen,  that  we  may  propagate  small-pox  through  a  long  series  of 
experiments  without  once  suspecting  it  to  be  anjrthing  but  cow-pox.  We 
may,  nevertheless,  always  determine,  provided  we  succeed  at  all,  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  a  disease  that  protects  against  vaccinal  and  variolous 
inoculation. 

In  the  human  subject  we  seldom  meet  with  affections  that  counterfeit 
vaccinia,  although,  if  we  take  only  the  lesion  into  consideration,  liiere 
are  certain  contagious  forms  of  herpes  that  may  give  rise  to  doubt,  and 
possibly  the  same  may  be  true  of  impetigo  contagiosa* 

Turning,  then,  to  the  irregularities  properly  so  called,  we  have  first  to 
consider  the  absence  of  constitutional  infection.  This  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  mere  lack  of  obvious  constitutional  symptoms ;  what 
is  meant  by  the  expreasion  is,  that  in  certain  instances  the  local  lesion 
may  appear  typical,  and  yet  no  such  impression  be  made  upon  the  sys- 
tem as  to  render  it  proof  against  subsequent  inoculation.     Early  in  the 
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oentnry  the  poesibility  of  this  lack  of  systemic  infection  was  insisted 
apon  by  Mr.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  who  invoked  it  as  an  explanation  of 
the  occasional  failure  of  vaccinia  to  protect  against  small-pox.  The  prao- 
tical  Question  was,  how  to  decide,  in  a  given  instance,  whether  general 
infection  had  or  liad  not  taken  place.  In  the  opinion  of  many  observers 
— and  that  notion  has  cropped  out  every  now  and  then  up  to  the  present 
day — absence  of  the  areola  iurnished  at  least  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  constitution  had  eluded  infection.  But,  whatever  may  be  held  theo- 
retically, it  must  be  conceded  either  that  the  general  system  very  rarely 
&ils  to  feel  the  impress  of  the  disease,  or  else  that  the  criterion  is  falla- 
cious. For  in  an  experience  of  seventeen  years  the  present  writer  has  not 
known  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  vaccinal  lesion  that  pursued  a  reg- 
ular course  in  other  respects  has  failed  to  be  accompanied  dv  the  areola. 
And  certainly  Mr.  Bryce  himself  must  have  attached  little  it  any  import- 
ance to  it,  for  he  took  great  pains  to  establish  a  means  of  determming 
the  presence  or  absence  of  constitutional  infection — ^the  so-called  Bryce's 
test  This  consists  in  repeating  the  inoculation  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
evolution  of  the  disease,  the  theory  being  that  systemic  infection  does  not 
take  place  at  once,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  days  from  the 
time  of  the  inoculation.  Up  to  that  time  a  repetition  of  the  inoculation 
is  possible,  and,  if  systemic  infection  results  from  the  first  one,  both 
lesions  will  mature  at  the  same  time,  the  second  one  following  an  accel- 
erated course,  reaching  its  acme  rapidly,  although  dwarfed  in  size.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  first  inoculation  &iled  to  infect  the  constitution, 
the  second  one  will  pursue  its  course  in  the  usual  manuer.  Moreover,  at 
a  certain  time,  generally  about  the  fifth  day,  a  repetition  of  the  inocula- 
tion will  fail  altogether  if  the  original  insertion  has  really  infected  the 
system.  The  present  writer  can  testify  that  Mr.  Bryce's  statements  are 
correct ;  he  has  applied  the  test  in  many  cases,  but  in  no  instance  has  he 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  constitutional  infection  had  failed  to  take 
place.  He  is  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  such  failure  is  exceedingly 
rare. 

Passing  over  the  multiplicity  of  irregularities  in  the  lesion  that  were 
described  by  the  older  observers,  it  seems  that  there  are  a  few  that  are  of 
practical  importance.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  variety  of  pock  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  name,  but  which  is  characterized 
by  a  lack  of  decided  elevation  above  the  surrounding  skin  (a  deficiency 
for  which  it  makes  up  in  superficial  areaV  by  the  early  formation  of  a 
thin,  flimsy,  straw-colored  crust,  and  by  tne  utter  failure  of  the  charac- 
teristic firm  brown  crust  of  the  typical  variety  to  become  developed. 
This  form  of  irregular  pock  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer  of  late 
years,  but  before  animal  vaccination  came  into  general  use  he  met  with 
it  frequently,  mostly  in  cachectic  children.  Notwithstanding  its  sprawly, 
QDsatisfiictory  appearance,  it  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  for  the  typical 
lesion  may  be  produced  by  inoculation  with  its  contents. 

Another  insularity  of  the  pock  is  what  is  familiarly  termed  the  rasp- 
berry excrescence.  A  red  elevation  forms  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and 
at  first  promises  to  follow  the  typical  course,  although  it  may  be  tardy  in 
Slaking  it  appearance;  but  it  never  advances  to  full  development.  It 
becomes  indolent,  and  may  last  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months,  in  the 
form  of  a  hard,  flat  nodule  of  a  bright-red  color,  not  unlike  a  small 
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luevus.  Ill  many  instancies  it  has  a  succulent  look^  but  no  lymph  can  be 
obtained  on  puncturing  it.  No  areola  appears  at  any  time,  and  finally 
the  lesion  slowly  disjippcars,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence.  It  is 
probably  an  abortive  form  of  pock,  in  which  only  the  papillary  layer  of 
the  skin  takes  part,  without  any  exudation  into  the  epidermis.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  protective  £^gainst  small-pox,  for  it  constitutes  no  bar  to 
a  subsequent  vaccination.  This  irregular  pock  has  been  observed  from 
time  to  time  ever  since  the  early  days  of  vaccination,  but  for  the  past  six 
years  it  has  been  seen  more  frequently  in  New  York  than  for  many  years 
before.  Now,  however,  it  seems  to  be  growing  less  common.  The  writer 
is  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  occurrence.  It  is  seen 
in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  seems  to  follow  the  use  of  one  variety  of  virus 
as  much  as  the  employment  of  any  other. 

What  has  been  termed  generalized  vaccinia  is  another  form  of  irregu- 
larity. The  expression  is  a  vague  one,  covering  as  it  does  not  only  the 
very  rare  cases  of  true  eruptive  vaccinia,  in  which  a  general  eruption  of 
pocks  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  constitutional  infection,  playing  the 
purt  of  an  exantheni,  but  in  addition  those  instances,  not  very  uncommon, 
iji  which  pocks  are  formed  here  and  there  on  the  Ixxiy,  probably  as  the 
result  of  the  accidental  transfer  of  the  virus  from  the  pock  by  scratching. 
Under  such  favorable  conditions — ^the  immediate  transfer  of  lympn 
from  a  pock  in  which  the  specific  evolution  is  going  on  vigorously — ^tne 
slightest  penetration  of  the  epidermis  with  .the  nails  is  enough  to  secure 
self-inoculation.  In  view  of  this  facility  with  which  it  may  be  effected, 
we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  jump  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
any  given  case  of  generalized  vaccinia  the  supplementary  pocks  are  truly 
eruptive ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  writer  has  never  seen  an  instance 
in  which  he  was  convinced  that  such  was  the  case.  Where  the  pocks  are 
very  numerous,  especially  in  subjects  with  an  irritable  skin,  mucn  distress 
may  be  caused  by  the  itehing  and  by  the  consequences  of  scratehing,  and 
marked  febrile  reaction  may  accompany  the  processs ;  so  that,  in  view  of 
the  great  similarity  of  the  lesions  to  those  of  the  variolous  eruption, 
much  doubt  is  sometimes  entertained  as  to  whether  the  disease  is  not 
really  small-pox.  This  question  cannot  always  be  definitely  settled  at 
first,  but  the  failure  of  the  secondary  fever  of  small-pox,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  disease  does  not  spread  by  infection,  will  generally  suffice 
to  decide  it. 

Concerning  those  cases  of  generalized  vaccinia  that  are  manifestly  not 
eruptive,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  cutaneous  receptivity  is  not 
exhausted  for  several  weeks,  or  even  months.  Such  cases  set  Bryoe's 
test  at  defiance,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  an  idiosyncrasy.  In  some 
of  these  instances  the  pocks  appear  in  clusters  of  successive  formation, 
looking  not  unlike  patches  oi  zoster.  Small  supplementary  pocks  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  original  lesion  are  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. 

Pathoix)GICAL  Anatomy. — Avoiding  the  minute  histological  details 
for  which  the  prescribed  length  of  this  article  gives  no  scope,  but  little  is 
to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  section  on  the  clinical 
features  of  the  disease.  The  lesions  of  vaccinia  are  wholly  cutaneous. 
Confining  ourselves  to  cases  that  follow  a  regular  course,  there  is, 
indeed,  but  one,  the  pock — ^a  term  that  seems  preferable  to  vesicle  and 
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pustule,  since  the  latter  apply  only  during  certain  phases  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  lesion. 

A  pock  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  lesion  of  the  epidermis,  for  it 
is  in  that  structure  that  its  most  striking  features  are  developed^  and  in 
some  cases,  although  doubtless  the  papillary  layer  of  the  derma  is  con- 
gested, there  is  no  permanent  alteration  of  tissue  below  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  These  are  the  catarrhal  pocks  of  Rindflelsch, 
and  it  is  in  sudi  cases,  if  in  any,  that  no  scar  (even  of  temporary  dura- 
tion) results.  The  term  catarrhal  pock,  however,  is  not  vitiated  by  an 
extension  of  the  morbid  process  deep  enough  to  produce  a  permanent 
cicatrix,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  catarrhal  type  pixidomi- 
nates.  By  the  term  diphtheritic  pock  the  same  author  refers  to  cases  in 
which  the  congestion  of  the  papillaiy  layer  is  so  intense  as  to  block  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  apices  of  the  papillse,  as  a  result  of  which  they 
become  exsanguinated  and  necrosed,  forming  a  white  pultaceous  layer 
on  the  floor  of  the  pock,  which  is  undoubtedly  what  Ceely  referred  to 
when  he  spoke  of  a  false  membrane.  In  some  cases  even  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  undergoes  necrosis,  a  sort  of  core  being  included  in  the 
imlistance  of  the  crust  that  ultimately  forms. 

Whichever  of  these  forms  of  pock  we  take  into  consideration,  always 
excluding  irregularities  and  complications,  we  find  certain  definite  changes 
in  the  epidermis.  The  dome  oi  the  pock  is  formed  by  the  unbroken 
transparent  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  unafiected  by  the  morbid  pro- 
cess. The  cavity  of  the  pock  is  formed  by  the  squamous  cells  of  the 
epidennis  being  forced  out  of  their  normal  relations  by  an  exudation  of 
lymph  between  them,  some  of  them  being  tilted  up  edgewise  while  still 
retaining  their  connection  with  the  surrounding  cells,  thus  accounting  for 
the  mukilocular  structure  of  the  pock ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  circular 
boarrelet  consists  not  of  one  ring-like  cavity,  but  of  many  separate 
chambers.  The  result  of  this  structure  is,  that  the  liquid  contained 
within  the  pock — the  lymph— escapes  only  partly  through  a  puncture 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  vesicle.  In  order  to  evacuate  tne  pock  thor- 
oughly it  is  necessary  to  make  a  great  number  of  punctures  or  a  circular 
incision  following  the  ring-like  ridge  of  the  bourrelet. 

The  lymph  contained  within  the  cells  of  the  pock  is  a  liquid  which  in 
its  gross  pnysical  properties  differs  but  little  from  the  lymph  which 
exudes  from  any  traumatic  surface  shortly  after  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  as  in  the  glazing  process  that  takes  place  in  wounds.  Examined 
microscopically,  however,  it  is  found  to  contain  not  only  the  fibrin,  the 
salts,  the  corpuscular  elements,  and  the  d6bris  that  onlinary  tissue-juice 
presents,  but  also  certain  minute  spherical  bodies — ^termed  microspheres, 
microzymes,  vaocinads,  etc. — that  give  it  its  characteristic  infective  quality 
and  justify  the  title  of  virus  commonly  applied  to  it.  That  these  minute 
bodies  really  constitute  the  virulent  element  of  the  lymph,  or  at  lea^-^t  that 
they  are  the  vehicle  of  the  oontagium,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  has  been  demonstrated  abuno^tly,  notably  by  Chauveau  and  Sander- 
son's diffiision  experiments.  Inoculation  with  the  supernatant  liquid, 
containing  none  of  these  bodies,  always  fails  to  convey  the  disease,  but  it 
18  not  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  be  prcs(»nt  in  large  pro] portion 
in  the  lymph  to  render  the  latter  virulent,  for  Chauveau  found  that  lymph 
diluted  with  thirty  times  its  bulk   of  water  was  not  without  infective 
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power.  It  scarcely  need  be  said,  however,  that  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  are  present,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the 
lymph  will  prove  infective  on  inoculation.  These  bodies  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  Hallier,  Kohn,  and  others  have 
bestowed  no  little  study  upon  their  botanical  characteristics.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  they  retain  their  virulent  properties  for  a  long 
time,  especially  if  kept  perfectly  dry  and  not  subjected  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  present  writer  has  met  with  success  in  the  use  of  vaccinal 
virus  seven  years  old. 
The  lymph  diflfers  somewhat  in  its  gross  appearances  according  as  it  is 

f)roduc3d  in  man  or  in  the  bovine  animal.  In  the  former  it  is  clear  and 
impid,  and  exudes  freely  in  great  drops  when  the  pock  is  punctured  in 
its  peripheral  portion ;  in  the  latter  it  is  more  straw-colored  and  more 
viscid,  exuding  sluggishly,  or  even  refusing  to  flow  without  the  aid  of 
pressure.  Moreover,  the  vaccinads  seem  endowed  with  different  proper- 
ties in  the  two  cases :  in  man  they  have  a  tendency  to  remain  equably 
diffused  through  the  liquid,  while  in  the  cow  they  tend  to  separate  from 
it  and  to  be  deposited  upon  any  solid  surface  at  liand. 

The  phenomenon  termed  umbilication,  common  to  the  vaccinal  pock 
and  to  that  of  variola,  has  given  rise  to  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mechanism  of  its  production.  The  term  implies  a  depression  at  the 
centre  of  the  pock.  This  appearance  is  not  invariable,  but  it  is  constant 
enough  to  have  met  with  general  acceptance  as  a  characteristic  feature, 
notwithstanding  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  is  found  in  lesions  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  of  the  varioliform  diseases.  Not  to 
waste  space  in  discussing  the  various  theories  that  have  found  supporters, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  have  all  been  proved  to  be  defective,  save  only 
the  simple  explanation  that  as  the  process  of  evolution  advances  the  centime 
of  the  pock  undergoes  desiccation,  whereby  that  portion  of  the  tissue 
involved  is  so  glued  and  drawn  together  as  to  become  incapable  of  the 
swelling  that  is  still  going  on  in  the  growing  peripheral  portion  of  the 
lesion. 

The  crust  into  which  the  pock  ultimately  becomes  converted  is  not,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  mere  dried  lymph  and  nothing  else ;  it  is  dried 
tissue  enclosing  concrete  lymph.  It  generally  includes  also  various  sorts 
of  debris — broken-down  epitnelium,  blood-corpuscles,  pus-corpuscles,  and 
even,  in  rare  cases,  a  core  of  sphacelated  tissue  like  that  of  a  furuncle. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  cicatrix  is  to  a  certain  extent  peculiar  in 
that  it  is  usually  depressed  and  foveolated.  Too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  these  features,  however,  and  the  truth  is  that  some  traumatic 
scars  cannot  be  distinguished  readily  from  that  of  vaccinia,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  a  genuine  pock  leaves  no  permament  trace  behind  it. 
Indeed,  in  the  cow  it  is  the  exception  for  a  noteworthy  scar  to  form. 

Sequels  and  Complications. — The  most  important  sequela  of  vao- 
cinia  is  the  fact  that  it  protects  the  subject  against  small-pox,  and  on  that 
circumstance  hinges  the  chief  practical  interest  of  the  disease.  This  leads 
us  at  once  to  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  therefore  under  that  head  we 
shall  pursue  our  consideration  of  this  curious  afiection. 
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Vaccination. 

Synonyms. — "The  new  inoeuLition /'  -Fr,  ^''aocination ;  Ger.  Kuh* 
pockeniinpfuDg^  Schutzpockcnimpfung ;  IL  Yaocinazione ;  Sp,  Yacu- 
Dacion. 

History. — Before  giving  the  history  of  vaccination  itself  (meaning 
by  that  term  the  intentional  inoculation  of  vaccinia  for  tlie  purpose  oi 
pn)tecting  the  subject  against  small-pox)^  it  may  be  well  to  devote  a  few 
words  to  a  practice  that  preceded  it — ^that  of  the  intentional  inoculation 
of  small-pox  (or  simply  moculation,  latterly  called  variolation).  In  very 
early  times  various  Oriental  peojples  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  small- 
pox might  be  very  decidedly  mitigated  by  inoculation.  This  was  prac- 
tised in  various  ways,  all  of  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  process  of 
bserting  small-pox  virus  into  a  solution  of  continuity.  Lady  Montagu, 
the  wife  of  an  English  ambassador  to  Turkey,  brought  the  practice  back 
to  England  with  her,  where  it  soon  made  its  way  into  popular  favor,  and 
whence  it  spread  rapidly  over  Europe  and  America.  Thus  contracted, 
small-pox  was  shorn  or  a  great  part  of  its  terrors ;  the  eruption  was 
usually  trifling  in  amount,  and  in  every  way  the  disease  was  mild  as  a 
mle.  Still,  the  mortality  was  something  worth  considering,  and,  worse 
than  tliat,  the  inoculated  disease  was  communicable  by  effluvium,  so  that 
an  inoculated  person  had  to  be  secluded  carefully  for  fear  of  spreading 
the  disease  in  tne  ordinary  way.  In  all  cases,  too,  careful  medical  treat- 
ment was  thought  necessary.  On  the  whole,  then,  while  inoculation  was 
undoubtedly  a  boon,  it  was  fraught  with  many  grave  perils.  So  great, 
indeed,  were  these  perils,  and  so  thoroughly  were  they  appreciated,  that 
the  practice  was  interdicted  by  law  in  most  civilized  countries  so  soon  as 
vaccination  had  become  established  in  popular  favor. 

In  several  European  countries  the  common  people — at  least  those  of 
them  who  had  much  to  do  with  dairies — ^gradually  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease  termed  cow-pox,  and  of  the  fact  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  had  accidentally  contracted  it  were  rendered  proof  against 
tlie  infection  of  small-pox.  There  is  even  fair  testimony  to  show  that 
some  of  these  people,  particularly  the  English  farmer,  Benjamin  Jesty, 
relying  on  their  observation  to  this  effect,  employed  intentional  cow-pox 
inoculation  as  a  protective  measure.  These  facts,  however,  do  not  detract 
*in  the  least  from  the  credit  that  all  Christendom  has  awarded  to  a  man 
who  subjected  the  popular  impression  in  question  to  the  test  of  scientific 
i&vesttgation,  proved  its  truth,  and  demonstrated  its  value  to  the  world. 
Tliat  man  was  Edward  Jenner,  an  English  country  physician.  It  woa 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  he  entered  upon  his 
cxmrse  of  inquiry,  and  on  the  eve  of  tlie  present  century  he  published  his 
demonstration  to  the  world.  It  was  not  a  discovery;  it  was  not  an 
invention  :  it  was  more  than  either,  "  a  matchless  piece  of  induction,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Simon.  Filled  as  he  must  have  been  with 
the  consciousness  of  his  great  achievement,  Jenner  set  this  good  example 
to  all  investigators :  that  he  did  not  make  haste  to  convert  the  world ;  he 
first  convincS  himself.  It  may  almost  be  said,  indeed,  that,  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  the  rational  and  perfected  practice  of  vaccination 
8l>rang  complete  from  Jenner's  hands.  Doubt  and  ridicule  he  had  to 
encounter  at  first,  and  afterward  envy  and  detraction  ;  but  the  force  of 
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his  facts  and  the  symmetry  of  his  deductions  were  such  that  the  new 
inoculation  soon  spread  through  the  broad  world,  and  has  ever  6lnce 
maintained  its  sway,  save  with  a  few  fanatical  scoffers. 

That  vaccination  really  does  protect  against  small-pox  observation  has 
taught  the  whole  civilized  world,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  few  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  doubters  (made  such,  doubtless,  quite  as  much 
by  the  extravagant  statements  often  put  forth  by  those  who  from  time  to 
time  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  defend  vaccination,  as  by  their  own 
misinterpretation  of  facts)  who  are  to  be  found  associated  with  the  noisy 
little  body  of  actual  opponents  of  the  practice.  One  of  the  most  inju- 
rious statements  ever  made  in  the  advocacy  of  vaccination  is,  that  it 
always  protects  if  properly  done.  When  one  of  these  illogical  defenders 
of  that  proposition  is  confronted  with  an  instance  that  disproves  his 
assertion,  he  falls  back  on  the  allegation  that  in  that  instance  the  vaccina- 
tion was  not  properly  done.  The  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  argu- 
ment strikes  the  doubter  most  forcibly,  and  inclines  him  to  say  to  him- 
self, Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omne.  Unbelief  founded  on  this  ground 
would  never  have  arisen  if  the  plain  truth  had  always  been  adhered  to : 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  not  invariable,  and  that 
very  often  it  is  not  permanent.  In  the  infancy  of  the  practice  these 
facts  were  not  known,  out  it  is  now  many  years  since  they  became  obvious 
to  every  fair-minded  observer.  The  misapprehension  of  facts  lies  chiefly 
in  the  false  deduction  from  the  circumstance  that  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  small-pox  occur  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated.  But  the 
explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  Suppose  that,  of  one  hundred  per- 
sons vaccinated,  twenty  fail  to  be  protected  permanently ;  that  all  persons 
not  vaccinated  are  unprotected ;  and  that  throughout  the  civilized  world 
the  proportion  of  vaccinated  to  unvaocinated  persons  is  as  ninety  to  ten. 
Making  no  pretence  of  arithmetical  accuracy,  it  may  certainly  be  said 
tliat  all  these  suppositions  are  well  within  the  truth.  It  follows  from 
them  that  in  a  community  of  ten  thousand  persons  there  will  be  nine 
thousand  who  have  been  vaccinated,  and  one  thousand  who  have  not. 
Of  the  former,  eighteen  hundred  will  have  failed  to  secure  lasting  pro- 
tection. Therefore  in  case  of  an  epidemic  there  will  probably  be  a  pro- 
portion of  eighteen  cases  of  small-pox  in  the  vaccinated  to  ten  in  the 
unvaocinated ;  and  yet  this  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  of  the  nine 
thousand  vaccinated  more  than  seven  thousand  were  absolutely  protected, 
whereas  of  the  one  thousand  not  vaccinated  not  one  could  escape  the  dis- 
ease if  exposed  to  it.  When  we  add  the  further  observation  tliat  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  cases  of  small-pox  among  the  vaccinated  not  more  than 
'  thirty  or  forty  would  probably  prove  fatal,  while  of  the  one  thousand 
cases  in  the  unvaocinated  about  two  hundred  would  end  in  death,  we 
have  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  vaccination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  statistics  show  that  the  figures  nere  given  err  rather  in 
alloAving  too  little  than  in  asserting  too  much  in  favor  of  vaccinal 
protection. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  it  is  that  vaccination  protects  some 
persons  and  does  not  protect  others  ? — reference  being  liad,  of  course,  to 
permanent  protection,  for  it  is  exceedingly  rare  for  temporary  immunity 
not  to  be  attained  if  we  exclude  those  instances  in  which  the  variolous 
infection  has  taken  place  before  the  operation  is  resorted  to.     This  qnes- 
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lion  cannot  be  answ-ercd  with  any  certainty,  but  various  theories  have 
been  brought  forward,  some  of  which  call  for  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  revolution  of  the  system 
termed  puberty  was  fraught  with  such  a  radical  change  as  to  do  aw^ay 
Avith  the  mild  modification  due  to  vaocination.  While  this  theory  has  an 
air  of  plausibility,  it  seems  to  lack  proof  and  not  to  be  upheld  by  anal- 
ogy, for  we  do  not  find  that  children  who  have  had  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
and  the  like  often  undergo  those  diseases  a  second  time  on  arriving  at  the 
age  of  puberty. 

The  only  remaining  theory  that  our  limits  will  allow  a  consideration 
of  is  that  put  forward  by  Marson  of  London,  that  the  degree  and  dura- 
tion of  vaccinal  protection  are  proportionate  to  the  perfection  of  the  vac- 
cinal lesion  and  to  the  number  of  insertions  made,  in  a  large  experience 
with  small-pox  Marson  found  that  the  disease  was  more  fatal  among 
thotse  whose  vaccinal  scars  were  imperfect  or  few  in  number  than  among 
those  who  bore  evidence  that  several  pocks  had  been  produced  and  had 
ran  a  typical  course.  As  to  the  influence  of  a  perfect  evolution  of  the 
lesiouj  but  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  for  we  have  already  seen  that 
in  some  instances  its  course  is  so  different  from  what  it  should  be  that  no 
protection  whatever  seems  to  result.  Whwi  we  come  to  consider  the 
numl)er  of  the  pocks  as  affecting  the  degree  or  the  duration  of  protection, 
however,  an  obvious  source  of  fallacy  arises  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  some  of  the  scars  on  a  person  having  a  number  of 
them  were  not  the  products  of  a  repetition  oi  the  operation  several  years 
after  the  first — ^that  is  to  say,  a  revaccination,  the  efficiency  of  which  in 
restoring  lost  immunity  is  now  well  established.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as 
the  doubt  remains  the  best  course  to  pursue  seems  to  be  to  act  as  if 
Marson's  theory  were  in  all  respects  correct,  and  vaccinate  by  multiple 
insertions. 

We  have,  then,  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  who  those  persons 
are  that  are  likely  to  fail  of  lasting  protection,  or  how  long  a  time  will 
elapjje  before  the  cessation  of  their  immunity  will  take  place.  The  only 
safety  lies  in  revaccination.  But  after  how  many  years  should  revaccina- 
tion be  resorted  to?  It  has  been  thought  that  this  question  might  be 
settled  by  noting  at  what  age,  or  at  what  period  after  primary  vaccina- 
tion, large  numbers  of  people  became  susceptible  of  revaccination.  This 
test,  however,  is  not  altogether  trustworthy,  for  a  renewed  susceptibility 
to  vaccinia  by  inoculation  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  liability  to 
take  small-pox  by  effluvium  has  been  regained.  If  it  did,  modified 
Rmall-pox  (varioloid)  would  be  far  more  common  than  it  is,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  revaccination  can  be  made  to  succeed  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  children  long  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
fact  is,  contrary  to  the  notions  of  the  last  generation,  that  success  in 
revaccination  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Formerly  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  and  therefore  no  special  pains  were  taken  to  ensure 
!»uoce8s. 

Definite  rules  cannot  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time  that  should  be  suf- 
fered to  elapse  before  vaccination  is  repeated,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
inslanoes  safety  may  be  attained  by  revaccination  every  five  or  six  years, 
aod  always  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic,  regardless  of  the  lapse  of 
time ;  also  whenever  one's  mode  of  life  is  to  undergo  a  noteworthy  change. 
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as  in  emigrating  to  a  foreign  country,  on  entering  the  military  service^ 
and  the  like. 

To  sum  up,  tlien,  vaocination  almost  invariably  protects  against  small- 
pox for  the  time  being ;  generally  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  sometimes 
for  a  lifetime.  Often  the  protection  is  absolute ;  as  a  rule,  it  is  very 
nearly  so ;  in  rare  instances  it  is  trifling.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  scarcely  less  protective  than  variolous  infection  itself,  for 
death  from  a  second  attack  of  small-pox  is  by  no  means  rare.  Here  the 
question  comes  up :  Is  vaccination  less  protective,  either  in  degree  or  in 
duration  of  effect,  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  adoption?  Given  a 
typical  vaccinia,  we  may  unhesitatingly  answer,  No ;  but  do  we  now  so 
invariably  produce  the  disease  in  all  its  essential  features  as  was  done  in 
Jenner's  time?  Yes,  provided  we  use  proper  virus  and  employ  as  much 
care  as  was  taken  by  the  older  physicians,  who,  trained  to  the  practice  of 
variolation  (the  inoculation  par  excellence  of  bygone  days),  did  their 
work  with  a  gusto  now  seldom  witnessed.  But  there  was  a  time,  now 
happily  at  an  end,  when  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  thoroughly  good  virus, 
and  when,  therefore,  the  result  was  apt  to  vary  materially  from  the 
standard.  This  may  be  conceded  without  entering  upon  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  general  deterioration  of  the  Jennerian  stock  of  vaccine. 

Besides  immunity  from  small-pox,  there  are  one  or  two  seciuelae  of 
vaccinia  that  deserve  mention  before  we  proceed  to  consider  what  it  ia 
better  to  class  as  complications.  In  the  first  place,  vaccination  has  been 
supposed  to  confer  temporary  protection  against  whooping  cough.  The 
writer  is  not  aware,  however,  of  any  precise  data  going  to  prove  either 
the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  this  supposition. 

Secondly,  by  virtue  probably  of  the  inflammation  that  attends  tlie 
evolution  of  the  vaccinal  pock,  vaocination  practised  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  small  nsBvus  often  cures  that  blemish,  and  it  has  been 
done  for  that  purpose  in  many  cases.  It  has  no  advantage  over  many 
other  measures,  however,  and  there  is  the  disadvantage  tliat  the  necvus 
may  so  mask  the  po3lv  as  to  give  rise  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  latter.     The  practice,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  urged. 

Complications. — These  are  local  and  systemic.  Those  of  them  that 
are  at  all  serious  are  rare,  and  can  generally  be  traced  to  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances. 

Inflammatory  complications  are  usually  due  to  undue  traumatism  at  the 
time  of  the  inoculation,  to  injury  of  the  pock,  or  to  the  previous  existence  of 
a  cutaneous  disease  or  of  some  dyscrasia.  Dermatitis  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  usually  a  mere  erythema,  but  in  some  instances  lymphangeitis, 
lymphadenitis,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  with  difluse  suppuration,  miiy 
result.  From  injury  of  the  pock  ulceration  and  gangrene  may  take 
place,  and  septic  absorption  may  follow  in  their  train.  These  complications 
are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  had  occurred  from  any  other  cause.  Grene- 
rally,  the  mere  vaccination  is  not  responsible  for  them,  but  in  some 
instances  putrescent  vaccine  may  be  adduced  as  their  source.  In  such 
cases  the  complications,  if  they  can  still  be  called  so,  are  apt  to  make 
their  appearance  long  before  the  pock  matures,  even  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  vaccination.  Inflammatory  complications  supervening  on  the 
full  development  of  the  pock  may  invariably  be  set  down  as  due  to  some 
cause  not  connected  with  the  quality  of  the  virus  employed. 
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An  undne  amount  of  dermatitis  is  best  treated  with  some  mildly 
Astringent  and  anodyne  application.  The  following  liniment  in  excellent 
for  the  purpose :  Jt.  Uneueuti  Stramonii  ^ ;  Liquoris  Plumbi  Subacetatis 
feas ;  Olei  Lini  f  5iv. — M.  fiat  linimcntum.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid 
poultices  applied  over  the  pock  itself,  for  they  soften  the  tender  struc- 
tures that  make  up  its  dome  and  render  it  prone  to  rupture,  with  all  the 
consequences  that  may  follow  its  conversion  into  an  open  sore.  When 
the  latter  accident  has  occurred,  dusting  powders  will  oniinarily  suffice  to 
al)sorb  the  discharge,  and  thus  prevent  putrefaction — either  the  ordinary 
toilet  j)owder  or  salicylized  or  carbolized  powders,  the  basis  of  which 
may  be  starch  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Besides  the 
autiseptics  mentioned,  iodoform,  boric  acid,  etc.  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. Liquid  applications  are  not  usually  so  appropriate,  but  the  writer 
has  known  the  proprietary  preparation  termed  Listeriue  to  answer 
ailmirably. 

Circumscribed  collections  of  pus  are  to  be  treated  as  under  other  cir- 
nimstauoes,  and  burrowing  is  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  only  in  the 
worst  cases  that  constitutional  treatment  of  any  sort  is  demanded,  and  in 
these  it  should  be  of  a  supporting  nature. 

Passing  from  the  simple  inflammatory  complications  to  those  of  a 
specific  character,  we  will  first  mention  erysipelas.  Genuine  erysipelas 
following  vaccination  is  quite  rare,  but  when  it  does  occur  it  is  prone  to 
prove  serious.  The  writer  believes  that  it  always  depends  on  secondary 
infection — L  t.  that  the  vaccinal  wound  becomes  the  nidus  of  an  erysipe- 
latous contagium  already  existing  in  the  patient's  surroundings,  just  as 
any  other  traumatic  surface  might,  and  tliat  the  vaccinal  virus  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Admitting  that  improper  virus  is  apt  to  give 
rise  to  dangerous  inflammatory  complications,  the  latter  are  not  really  ery- 
sipelatous, whatever  guise  they  may  put  on.  Erysipelas  following  vac- 
cination calls  for  no  other  treatment  than  what  is  proper  for  traumatic 
CTvsipelas  under  ordinary,  circumstances. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  vaccinal  syphilis.  The  question  of  the 
possibility  of  conveying  constitutional  taints  along  with  vaccinia  was 
raised  long  ago,  but,  partly  relying  on  certain  theoretical  tenets,  and  partly 
because  of  the  rarity  of  well-ascertained  facta  to  shake  the  blind  confi- 
dence felt  in  the  utter  harmlessncss  of  vaccination,  the  profession  fought 
the  suggestion  without  properly  investigating  it.  In  regard  to  syphilis, 
the  broad  assertion  was  maintained  that  two  infectious  diseases  could  not 
affect  an  individual  at  one  and  the  same  time :  either  syphilis  would  l)e 
communicated  alone  or  vaccinia  alone ;  moreover,  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
juioes  of  a  syphilitic  person  were  not  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  disease 
by  inoculation  unless  they  happened  to  proceed  from  a  syphilitic  lesion. 
There  was  never  sufficient  basis  for  the  former  of  these  two  doctrines, 
and  the  latt-er  received  a  rude  shock  when  it  was  shown  by  Pallizzari  and 
tbfe  anonymous  physician  of  the  Palatinate  that  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic 
subject  was  capable  of  conveying  the  taint.  Meantime,  certain  horrible 
outbreaks  of  syphilis  were  reported,  chiefly  in  Italy,  that  could  not 
reasonably  be  imputed  to  the  ordinary  occasions  of  syphilitic  infection. 
Even  these  occurrences,  however,  failed  to  shake  the  general  incredulity, 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  where  until  quite  recently  men's  orthodoxy 
in  medicd  matters  was  gauged  by  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  investi- 
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gate,  far  less  believe,  the  slightest  proposition  unfavorable  to  vaccination, 
and  where,  also,  observations  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire  were 
looked  upon  as  in  all  probability  fallacious. 

To  a  Frenchman,  M.  Viennois,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  systematic 
and  fair-minded  study  of  the  subject  of  vaccinal  syphilis.  This  writer 
demonstrated  that  the  Rivalta  cases  and  those  of  other  like  outbreaks 
were  certainly  due  to  vaccination,  but  he  concluded  that  they  owed  their 
occurrence  not  necessarily  to  the  use  of  lymjJi  from  syphilitic  subjects, 
but  to  the  fact  that  that  lymph  contained  blood.  By  this  time  it  had 
come  to  be  recognized  that  syphilis  was  inoculable  by  the  blood.  But 
even  Vennois's  masterly  essay,  and  the  facilis  descensus  it  offered  to  those 
English  authors  who  found  themselves  confronted  with  proof  positive  of 
their  error,  failed  to  make  any  noteworthy  impression  oeyond  the  con- 
cession that  syphilis  might  possibly  be  communicable  in  vaccination,  but 
that,  if  it  were,  tlie  catastrophe  might  easily  be  escaped  by  avoiding  the 
use  of  lymph  contaminated  with  blood,  and  that,  therefore,  the  danger 
was  practically  no  danger  at  all,  for  no  one  in  England  would  think  of 
using  bloody  lymph !  In  all  tliis  the  English  were  slavishly  followed 
by  our  own  countrymen.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  Ballard 
of  London  did  his  best  to  present  the  matter  in  a  proper  light  to  the 
British  profession,  and  that  it  is  largely  due  to  his  labors  and  to  those 
of  Jonathan  Hutchinson  (the  latter  of  whom  supplemented  Ricord's 
discovery  that  var<;ine  lymph  is  never  free  from  blood  with  abundant 
clinical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  vaccinal  syphilis  unavoidable  by  the 
mere  observance  of  Viennois's  safeguard)  that  we  are  now  freed  from  the 
clog  of  error  in  this  matter.  Nor  was  it  the  English  alone  that  so  long 
baffled  the  recognition  of  the  truth ;  in  the  French  Academic  de  M^licine, 
Jules  Qu^rin  and  his  adherents  fought  desperately  against  it. 

At  the  present  day  we  know  that  syphiUs  is  liable  to  be  communicated 
in  vaccination,  and  that,  too,  without  regard  to  visible  blood  in  the  lymph 
employed.  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding  it.  One  is,  to  use  non- 
humanized  lymph,  since  the  lower  animals  are  insusceptible  to  syphilis.* 
This  is  simple.  The  other  is,  to  select  a  human  vaocinifer  that  is  free 
from  syphilis.  This  is  difficult.  Too  great  reliance,  however,  should 
not  be  placed  upon  the  vaocinifer ;  it  is  possible  to  convey  syphilis  even 
in  the  use  of  bovine  virus.  Suppose  two  persons,  A  and  B,  are  to  be 
vaccinated  at  one  sitting,  A  being  syphilitic.  If  A  is  vaccinated  first, 
and  the  same  lancet,  imperfectly  cleansed,  is  used  on  B,  it  is  plain  that  B 
will  be  inoculated  not  only  with  vaccine  lymph,  but  also  with  A's  blood. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  this  form  of  vaccinal  inocu- 
lation of  syphilis  should  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  and  that  can  be 
accomplished  most  certainly  by  using  a  fresh  instrument  for  each  patient. 

From  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  note  that  con- 
stitutional syphilis  may  follow  vaccination,  and  yet  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Suppose  an  infant  to  be  born  syphilitic,  but  with  no  visible 
manifestations  of  the  taint.  Let  that  child  be  vaccinatetl,  and  let  the 
syphilitic  dyscrasia  afterward  break  forth.  The  ordinary  inference  would 
be  that  the  syphilis  was  due  to  the  vaccination  ;  and  in  most  instances  thij9 
view  would  certainly  be  urged  by  the  syphilitic  parent,  since  it  would 

^  Practically,  this  is  certain,  although  there  is  some  reason  to  helieve  that  the  dlseftse 
may  be  conveyed  to  monkeys. 
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free  him  from  suspicion.  It  is  always  easy  to  disprove  such  an  allega- 
tion, however,  for  syphilis  communicated  in  vaccination  always  shows 
itself  first  in  the  form  of  a  chancre  at  the  site  of  the  vaccination. 
Therefore  in  any  given  case,  unless  this  mode  of  onset  can  be  proved, 
tlie  syphilis  is  manifestly  not  of  vaccinal  origin.  Some  observers,  it  is 
true,  are  of  the  opinion  that  vaccination  may  evoke  a  pre-existing  syph- 
ilis, to  use  Lanoix's  term — i.  e.  that  it  may  hasten  the  appearance  of 
of  the  characteristic  manifestations,  and  even  determine  their  localization 
at  the  site  of  the  vaccinal  inoculation.  But,  even  allowing  the  truth  of 
tliat  proposition,  in  such  a  case  the  lesion  would  be  constitutional,  not 
chancrous. 

It  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  take  precautions  against  being  placed  on  the 
defensive  in  this  way ;  and  it  may  commonly  be  avoided  by  declining  to 
vaoeinate  Infants  under  three  or  four  months  old,  since  inherited  syphilis 
geuerally  manifests  itself  by  that  time.  This  prudence  on  our  own 
behalf  should  uot  be  carried  so  far,  however,  as  to  lead  us  to  deny  the 
benefit  of  vaccination  to  very  young  infants  whenever  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  is  such  that  they  are  in  obvious  danger  of  exposure. 

As  regards  its  management,  vaccinal  syphilis  does  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  affection,  and  hence  demands  no  other  treatment 
than  what  is  proper  for  the  disease  contracted  in  the  usual  way.  It 
simply  originates  in  an  extragenital  chancre. 

Concerning  the  conveyance  of  other  constitutional  taints  in  vaccination 
our  knowle<lge  is  very  limited.     The  present  tendency  of  pathological 
iuvestigation  is,  however,  to  accord  inoculability  to  many  diseases  that 
formerly  were  not  imagined  to  possess  that  quality,  so  that  in  regard  to 
otlier  affections  than  syphilis  it  is  prudent  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  the 
choice  of  lymph.     There  is  one  supposed  safeguard  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  title  to  be  so  regarded — ^namely,  the  notion  that  a  typ- 
ical pock  cannot  be  developed  on  a  person  affected  with  a  specific  cachexia. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  doctrine.     Over  and  over  again  the  writer  has 
seen  perfect  vaccine  pocks  on  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  syphilitic. 
Cutaneous  affections  of  a  non-specific  character  are  sometimes  observed 
to  result  from  vaccination ;  that  is  to  say,  they  follow  close  upon  its  per- 
formance, without  any  other  known  exciting  cause.     It  may  fairly  be 
supposed  that  in  many  instances  they  would  have  shown  themselves  even 
if  the  vaccination  had  not  been  performed,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  we 
are  unable  to  speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  exciting  cause  of  an  erup- 
tion.   Several  years  ago  a  striking  case  in  point  was  related  to  the  writer 
by  a  well-known  physician  of  this'  city,  S.  S.  Purple,  in  whose  prac- 
tice it  occurred.     Purple   had   engaged  to  vaccinate  a  child  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  for  some  reason  the  vaccination  was  not  done.     In  about  a 
week  from  the  appointed  day,  however,  erysijjelas  made  its  appearance, 
beginning  on  the  left  arm  at  the  usual  site  of  vaccination,  and  pursued 
its  course  to  a  fatal  termination.     To  be  sure,  we  are  now  speaking  of 
non-€pecific  affections,  but  erysipelas  illustrates  the  proposition  perfectly, 
notwithstanding  its  specific  character. 

Children  with  a  tendency  to  eczema  are  prone  to  suffer  an  outbreak  of 
that  disease  as  the  result  of  vaccination.  In  Jenner's  time,  indeed,  it  was 
considered  not  only  that  there  was  great  risk  of  causing  an  aggravation 
of  any  slight,  eczematous  eruption  by  vaccination,  but  that  the  mere 
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existence  of  the  eczema,  even  in  the  most  trivial  form,  was  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  vaccinal  inoculation.  This  has  been  the 
general  feeling  of  the  profession.  Quite  recently,  however,  many  obser- 
vations have  been  recorded  tending  to  show  that  the  old  dread  of  vacci- 
nating an  eczematous  child  was  not  altogether  warranted.  The  question 
needs  further  study,  and,  while  it  is  probably  best  to  postpone  the  opera- 
tion under  ordinary  circumstances,  nothing  should  induce  us  to  witliold 
its  protective  influence  where  there  is  any  manifest  danger  of  actual 
exposure  to  small-pox. 

Although  eczema  is  the  most  common  of  tlie  cutaneous  affections  called 
forth  or  aggravated  by  vaccination,  there  are  various  forms  of  skin  dis- 
ease, some  of  them  difficult  to  classify,  that  occasionally  result.  They 
are  usually  vesicular,  pustular,  or  furuncular — that  is  to  say,  irritative. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  it  will  be  found  either  that  the  pock  itself 
has  followed  an  irregular  course,  being  whitish,  diffuse,  and  ending  in  an 
exaggerated  although  superficial  incrustation,  or  that  it  has  been  subjected 
to  injury.  Still,  in  some  cases  neither  of  these  conditions  is  the  precur- 
sor of  the  skin  affection.  In  many  instances  the  latter  can  only  be  called 
nondescript.  There  seems  to  be  some  occult  connection  between  vaccina- 
tion and  the  curious  skin  disease  described  by  the  late  Tilbury  Fox  of 
London  under  the  name  of  impetigo  contagiosa ;  and,  indeed,  Piffard  of 
this  city  has  found  certain  microphytes  to  be  common  to  the  crusting 
period  of  vaccinia  and  that  of  contagious  impetigo.  What  the  relation 
of  the  two  affections  is  to  each  other,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  siiy. 

Apart  from  impetigo  contagiosa,  the  cutaneous  complications  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  vaccination  possess  no  distinctive  features,  and 
their  management  differs  in  no  wise  trotn  that  of  the  same  manifestations 
due  to  other  causes. 

The  Technics  of  Vaccination. — ^ThLs  aspect  of  our  theme  involves 
a  number  of  separate  considerations.  It  will  be  convenient  to  give  our 
attention  first  to  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  virus.  The  question  arises 
at  once  as  to  the  selection  between  animal  vaccine  and  the  humanized 
variety.  In  a  broad  sense  the  term  animal  vaccine  includes — 1 .  Virus 
derived  directly  from  a  case  of  so-called  spontaneous  cow-pox.  2. 
Variola  vaccine — i,  e,  the  virus  of  an  affection  of  the  cow  resulting 
from  variolation.  3.  The  virus  of  horse-pox  (not  strictly  vaccinal).  4. 
Retro-vaccine — i.  c.  the  virus  of  an  affection  produced  in  the  cow  by  the 
inoculation  of  vaccinia  from  the  human  subject.  6.  The  vims  of  a 
disease  (true  vaccinia)  propagated  through  a  series  of  bovine  animals 
from  the  so-called  spontaneous  cow-pox,  being  the  virus  now  commonly 
understood  by  the  term,  and  the  variety  here  referred  to  when  it  is  not 
stated  to  the  contrary. 

By  humanized  vaccine  we  understand  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
human  subject,  no  matter  how  short  or  how  long  its  descent  from  the 
opw.  As  regards  animal  vaccine,  we  may  practically  exclude  from  con- 
sideration all  but  the  last  variety  mentioned,  that  being  the  one  to  whicli, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  term  is  now  restricted.  This  nar- 
rows the  question  down  to  the  choice  between  virus  that  has  been  prop- 
agated through  a  number  of  bovine  animals  (practically,  calves)  from  the 
spontaneous  disease  in  the  cow,  and  that  which,  whatever  its  original 
source,  has  already  passed  through  the  human  system. 
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The  variety  first  mentioned,  sometimes  called  primary  vaccine,  is  gene- 
mlly  spoken  of  by  authors  as  not  very  trustworthy  as  regards  its  infec- 
tive pofwer  (that  is,  not  to  be  counted  on  to  take),  and  as  prone  to  give 
riisc  to  undue  inflammatory  complications  when  its  use  does  prove  success- 
ful These  unpleajsant  qualities  might  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  primary  vaccine  is  not  apt  to  be  at  its  best  when  it  is  now  and  then 
obtaineil.  Practically,  however,  it  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
oon^ideration,  for  it  is  seldom  to  be  had. 

The  second  form — ^variola-vaodne — is  manifestly  improper  to  be  use<l 
whenever  genuine  vaccine  is  to  be  obtained,  unless,  indeea,  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  accumulating  evidence  that  variola-vaccine,  so  called,  is  not 
vaociue  at  all.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  question  whether  its  use,  as  well  as 
all  attempts  to  produce  it,  should  not  be  forbidden  by  law. 

Tlie  third  variety,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  it  does  not  seem  legitimate 
to  use  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  since  it  is  not  yet  proved 
satisfactorily  that  horse-pox  possesses  the  full  protective  power  of  oow- 

E)x,  or  is  free  from  objections  that  do  not  arise  in  connection  with  the 
tter. 

As  to  retro-vaccine,  while  the  writer  is  unable  to  see  any  positive  rea- 
son against  its  use,  neither  can  he  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be  supe- 
rior to  humanized  vaccine,  as  such,  save  that  during  the  period  of  its 
bovine  propagation  it  is  not  liable  to  become  contaminated  with  the  poison 
of  sj'philis.  The  idea  that  an  enfeebled  stock  of  humanized  vaccine  can 
have  new  life  infused  into  it  by  passing  through  the  system  of  the  cow  is 
not  reasonable  primft  facie,  and  there  are  no  particular  facts  to  support  it. 
By  ensuring  freedom  from  the  danger  of  communicating  syphilis  retro- 
vaccination  doubtless  served  a  good  purpose  at  one  time,  but  now,  since 
the  remarkable  and  enduring  excellence  of  the  Beaugency  stock  is  so 
well  established,  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  a  further  resort  to  the 
practice. 

The  last  of  our  five  forms  of  animal  vaccine,  that  produced  by  the 
continued  propagation  of  spontaneous  cow-pox  through  calves,  is  what  is 
now  knovn  as  animal  vaccine  par  excellence.  Its  advantages  over  the 
other  forms  are  so  obvious  that  it  alone  should  figure  in  any  comparison 
between  animal  and  humanized  vaccine.  That  being  understooa,  what 
are  the  relative  merits  of  animal  and  humanized  vaccine  ?  It  should  be 
stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  bovine  virus  should  be  compared  with  virus 
that  has  long  been  himianized,  for  lymph  of  but  a  few  removes  from  the 
bovine  anunal  does  not  show  any  noteworthy  differences  from  animal 
vaccine  itself. 

In  behalf  of  humanized  virus  it  is  maintained — 1,  that  it  is  a  more 
trustworthy  preventive  of  small-pox  ;  2,  that  it  is  superior  in  its  infective 
property,  so  that  it  is  surer  to  take ;  3,  that  it  is  more  prompt  in  its  action, 
thereby  affording  more  speedy  protection  to  persons  who  have  actually 
been  exposed  to  small-pox ;  4,  tnat  its  virulent  property  is  easier  of  pres- 
ervation, wherefore  it  is  more  to  be  depended  on  when  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  on  hand  for  a  long  time  or  to  transmit  it  to  great  distances ;  5, 
that  its  use  requires  less  skill,  or,  rather,  less  special  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  animal  virus ;  6,  that  it  is  less  violent  in  its  effects ;  7, 
that  it  is  less  apt  to  give  rise  to  irregular,  and  therefore  more  or  less  abor- 
tive and  non-protective,  forms  of  pock. 
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The  first  of  these  propositions,  which  asserts  that  humanized  vac»ine 
confers  greater  protection  against  small-pox  than  the  animal  vims,  ^'as 
warmly  maintained  by  those  who  opposea  animal  vaccination  on  its  first 
introduction  into  this  country ;  but  now  the  record  of  the  past  thirteen 
years,  during  which  period  bovine  virus  has  more  and  more  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fight  against  small-pox,  has  disproved  it  in  the  judgment 
of  all  competent  and  fair-minded  observers.  So  fiar,  indeed,  as  the  facts 
have  been  analyzed,  they  go  to  show  that  the  reverse  is  the  case — ^that 
bovine  virus  confers  a  more  complete  and  a  more  lasting  protection. 
Direct  observation  on  this  point  is  strengthened  by  the  collateral  &ct  that 
revaocination  became  at  once  astonishingly  successful  when  the  use  of 
animal  vaccine  first  gained  currency,  whereas  now  it  is  again  declining  in 
success ;  the  explanation  of  which  latter  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  now 
found  difficult  to  revaccinate  those  whose  primary  vaccination  was  done 
with  l)ovine  virus — a  striking  indication  of  the  permanence  of  the  pro- 
tection accomplished  with  tlie  latter. 

The  second  assertion — ^that  humanized  virus  succeeds  more  readily  tlian 
the  bovine  variety — is  still  maintained  by  many,  but,  it  may  confidently 
be  said,  by  few  it  any  whose  experience  with  good  animal  vaccine  has 
been  large.  The  truth  is,  that  every  large  public  vaccination  service  in 
the  country  is  now  carried  on  almost  solely  with  bovine  virus,  and  that 
results  are  thus  achieved  that  were  not  dreamed  of  in  former  times. 
Individual  experience  cannot  weigh  against  this  fact,  but  may  he 
explained,  rather,  by  what  modicum  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  fifth 
proposition,  or  by  the  assumption  (surely  a  legitimate  one,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  irresponsible  and  ignorant  purveyors  of  animal  vaccine  that 
have  thrust  themselves  before  the  profession  since  the  advantages  of  the 
practice  were  established  by  the  labors  of  others)  that  those  whose  obser- 
vation leads  them  to  a  conclusion  at  variance  with  that  reached  by  the 
great  majority  of  trained  observers  have  really  been  unfortunate  in  the 
Quality  of  the  virus  with  which  they  have  been  supplied.  Whatever 
the  explanation  may  be,  however,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
the  use  of  animal  vaccine,  properly  carried  out,  is  daily  furnishing  results 
that  have  never  been  excelled,  if  they  have  been  equalled,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  humanized  virus  on  a  like  scale. 

The  third  suggestion — ^that  the  humanized  virus  acts  the  more  promptly 
of  the  two,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  inmiediate  protection — is 
plausible,  since  the  areola  (the  alleged  sign  of  systemic  infection)  forms 
somewhat  later  around  a  pock  produced  by  animal  virus  tlian  around  one 
that  is  the  result  of  vaccination  with  the  humanized  variety.  The  differ- 
ence is  one  of  a  few  hours  only  at  the  most,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means 
a  general  occurrence ;  still,  we  may  concede  that  in  this  respect  the  use 
of  humanized  vims  is  to  be  preferred  under  certain  circumstances. 

As  to  the  fourth  statement — that  humanized  vims  is  more  tenacious  of  its 
infective  property — strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in 
it.  In  the  case  of  liquid  lymph  preserved  in  capillary  tubes  it  has  the 
the  semblance  of  truth,  but,  for  reasons  that  will  be  more  fully  set  forth 
hereafter,  that  Ls  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  vimlent  portion  of 
bovine  lymph  out  of  the  tube.  In  the  form  of  dried  lymph  (the  only 
form  that  ought  to  be  used)  animal  vat«ine  may  be  sent  to  all  parts  of 
world,  and   may  be    kept   any  reasonable   length  of  time  and  without 
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special  care,  without  undergoing  sensible  deterioration,  if  tested  by  one 
who  is  familiar  with  its  peculiarities  and  aware  of  the  care  that  should 
be  taken  in  using  it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  diflBcultv 
about  preserving  animal  vaccine  with  its  energy  practically  unimpaired. 

The  statement  that  the  use  of  humanized  virus  demands  less  special 
knowledge  than  that  of  bovine  virus  is  conceded  at  once.  That  special 
knowledge  is  easily  mastered,  however,  and  no  man  fitted  to  practise 
medicine  will  look  upon  its  acquirement  as  a  bugbear  or  a  hardship. 

The  impression,  almost  universal  thirteen  years  ago,  that  humanized 
vaociuc  is  less  severe  in  its  local  and  constitutional  effects  than  the  animal 
virus  lias  been  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  all  but  those  who  still  follow 
the  teacliings  of  the  older  writers  rather  than  yield  to  what  daily  experi- 
ence has  been  teaching  during  these  thirteen  years,  or  those  who  reason 
from  exceptional  cases  rather  than  from  a  general  drift.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  this :  with  revaocinated  adults  animal  vaccine  acts  somewhat  more 
severely  tlian  the  humanized  virus ;  in  infants,  on  the  other  hand,  its  action 
is  not  so  violent  as  that  of  the  humanized  variety. 

CoDoeming  the  seventh  and  last  claim  put  forward  in  behalf  of  human- 
ized vaccine — ^that  it  is  less  apt  to  give  rise  to  irregular  or  spurious  pocks — 
we  may  say  that  no  form  of  insularity  lias  been  observed  by  those  who 
liave  lately  used  the  bovine  virus  that  was  not  well  known  to  the  older 
writers,  who  founded  their  observations  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  on  the 
iise  of  the  humanized  virus ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  such  irregular- 
ities are  more  common  now  than  formerly.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
these  irregular  forms  of  pock  seem  to  prevail  at  certain  times,  and  not 
at  other  times,  regardless  of  the  particular  stock  of  virus  used,  other 
tilings  being  equal,  ^yhy  this  should  be  so  we  do  not  know,  but  the  fact 
is  Ijeyond  dispute. 

To  sura  up,  then,  we  can  only  say  that  in  barely  one  particular — ^that 
of  promptness  of  action— can  numanized  virus  justly  h^  credited  with 
any  superiority,  while  in  every  other  essential  respect  it  is  inferior,  so  far 
as  any  differenee  is  to  be  observed. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  points  of  superior  excellence  attaching 
to  bovine  vims  ?  Setting  aside  certain  extravagant  assertions  that  have  some- 
times been  made  in  its  behalf,  such  as  that  it  far  exceeds  tlie  humanized  virus 
in  its  protective  virtue  (which  may  be  true,  but  is.  not  yet  proved),  they 
may  be  put  in  general  terms  in  the  form  of  a  denial  of  all  the  particular 
claims  that  we  have  enumerated  as  having  been  put  forth  for  its  rival. 
Such  a  denial,  it  has  been  seen,  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  justified,  save 
in  the  one  particular  that  perhaps  we  should  accord  to  humanized  virus 
the  merit  of  speedier  action,  and  consequently  greater  certainty  of  pro- 
tection, in  cases  of  actual  exposure  to  small-pox. 

Besides  these  negative  points  in  its  favor,  the  foremost  advantage  of 
animal  vaccine  is  the  guarantee  it  gives  that,  properly  used,  no  syphilitic 
contamination  will  result.  On  tliis  point  no  argument  is  needed,  for  the 
cow  is  insusceptible  to  syphilis. 

A  second  consideration  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  can  always  be  had  in  large 
quantities  at  short  notice.  The  young  practitioner  of  the  present  day  can 
scawjely  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  fact,  but  whoever  remembers 
^c  comparative  helplessness  in  which,  in  past  years,  he  has  found  him- 
^f  in  Uie  face  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  small-pox,  not  knowing  which 
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way  to  turn  for  an  adequate  supply  of  vaccine^  will  at  once  concede  ita 
force. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  must  be  said  that  bovine  virus  is  entitled  to  the 

F>reference  as  a  rule,  but  that  possibly  it  is  well  to  resort  to  humanized 
ymph  of  early  removes  under  the  special  circumstances  above  referred  to. 
On  no  account  should  long-humanissed  vaccine  be  used  so  long  as  our 
present  stocks  of  animal  virus  maintain  the  excellence  they  have  thus  far 
preserved,  nor  should  humanized  virus  of  any  sort  be  preferred  in  the 
general  nin  of  cases. 

Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  vaccine,  disre- 
garding its  source,  there  are  practically  these  three:  the  crust,  liquid 
I}'mph  preserved  in  capillary  tubes,  and  dried  lymph. 

Until  recently  the  crust,  or  scab,  was  much  used  in  this  country.  Its 
capability  of  being  preserved  unimpaired  for  a  long  time  was  a  valid 
excuse  for  this,  especially  in  regions  remote  from  the  great  channels  of 
communication,  and  it  was  in  such  districts  that  the  use  of  the  crust  was 
chiefly  practised.  That  excuse  scarcely  exists  now,  for  there  are  few  phy- 
sicians who  cannot  obtain  a  better  form  of  vaccine  within  a  very  short 
time.  The  objections  to  the  crust  are  two:  1.  Most  OTUsts  are  inert. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  bovine  crusts,  which  are  wellnigh  'worthless.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  when  once  a  crust  has  proved  itself 
active  it  may  be  trusted  to  retain  its  infective  property  for  a  very  long 
time.  The  writer  has  made  successful  use  of  crusts  seven  years  old  that 
had  made  the  voyage  to  Japan  and  back )  and  they  were  bovine  crusts 
too.  Still,  the  rule  is,  that  cnists  are  untrustworthy.  2.  Their  use  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  undue  inflammation,  probably  of  septic  origin,  for 
thev  almost  invariably  contain  putrescent  or  readily  putrescible  elements. 
It  has  even  happened  to  the  writer  to  cut  open  a  crust  that  to  all  appear- 
ance was  typical  and  innocent,  and  to  find  in  its  interior  a  cavity  occupied 
by  a  pulpy,  stinking  slough.  Manifestly,  such  material  is  unfit  to  be 
introduced  into  the  system  of  any  human  being. 

In  regard  to  liquid  lymph  in  tubes,  it  is  not  much  used  in  this  country, 
and  its  employment  elsewhere  is  on  the  decline.  At  first  thought,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  form  of  all,  but  experience  does  not  bear  out 
this  view.  In  this  form  humanized  lymph  is  vastly  superior  to  animal 
lymph,  but  with  every,  possible  care  in  charging  and  sealing  the  tubes  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  their  contents  putrid.  There  are  low  vegetable 
organisms  that  are  supposed  to  prey  on  the  vaocinad.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  supposition,  those  organisms  are  certainly  fav^ored  in  their 
destructive  luxuriance  by  keeping  the  lymph  liquid,  thus  furnishing  them 
with  the  best  possible  culture-fluid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  well 
ascertained  that  tube-lymph  does  not  keep  well.  It  has  been  mentioned 
already  that  bovine  lymph  stored  in  tubes  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
same  form  of  humanized  lymph.  This  was  long  ago  recognized  by  propa- 
gators of  animal  vaccine,  but  the  cause  remained  a  mystery  until  Warlo- 
mont  of  Brussels  suggested  that  it  was  due  to  one  of  the  physical  pecu- 
liaritias  of  animal  lymph — that,  namely,  as  already  hinted  at,  by  virtue 
of  which  its  formed  elements  tend  to  attach  themselves  to  any  surface 
presented  to  them,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  a  mere  inert  compound 
of  water,  albumen,  and  salts ;  so  that  in  the  case  of  tube-lymph  the  viru- 
lent elements  remain  attached  to  the  glass,  and  only  the  inert  constituents 
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are  really  used.  Tliis  theory  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and  plausible,  but 
the  writer  is  not  aware  that  it  has  been  proved.  He  does  know,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  South  American  countries,  where  calf  lymph  in  tubes 
id  used  with  success,  the  custom  is  to  grind  the  tubes  to  powder,  and  inoc- 
ulate with  the  resulting  magma,  glass  and  all.  This  practice  is  certainly 
not  to  be  commended. 

Dried  lymph  is  the  most  eflScient  of  all  forms  of  vaccine,  and,  kept  as 
it  ought  to  be,  it  retains  its  infective  power  long  enough  to  answer  all 
ordinary  requirements.  The  writer  has  used  it  three  years  old  with  suc- 
cess. It  may  commonly  be  counted  on  for  six  weeks.  One  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however :  the  longer  dried  lymph  has  been  kept  the 
more  care  is  necessary  in  its  use,  for  by  long  keeping  it  becomes  very 
hard,  so  that  it  is  a  work  of  patience  to  dissolve  it  off  from  the  surface 
on  which  it  was  depasited.  Failure  to  accomplish  its  solution  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  a  lack  of  success  in  its  employment. 

The  various  forms  of  stored  vaccine  are  esteemed  by  the  writer  in  the 
following  order:  1,  dried  bovine  lymph;  2,  dried  humanized  lymph;  3, 
humanized  tube-lymph ;  4,  humanized  crusts ;  5,  bovine  tube-lymph ;  6^ 
bovine  crusts. 

The  age  and  other  circumstances  under  which  it  is  best  to  vaccinate 
children  constitute  a  point  for  practical  consideration.  It  may  first 
be  mentioned  that  pre-natal  vaccination  has  been  advocated  by  some 
authors ;  that  is  to  say,  the  vaccinal  infection  of  the  foetus  in  utero  by 
vaccinating  the  mother  during  gestation.  There  seems  to  be  respect- 
able testimony  going  to  show  that  the  end  may  thus  be  accomplished, 
but  a  weighty  objection  arises  in*  the  fact,  that  this  mediate  vaccina- 
tion of  the  foetus  produces  no  physical  sign  of  its  success,  so  that  doubt 
must  always  be  felt  as  to  whetlier  or  not  the  procedure  has  been  effica- 
cious. Moreover,  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  chad  needs  protection  beTore 
its  birth,  providwi  we  protect  the  mother,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
vaccinia  will  overtake  and  destroy  the  variolous  infection,  even  when 
the  latter  has  had  two  or  three  days'  start.  The  practice  has  been  chiefly 
urged  by  Bollinger.     It  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

There  is  no  special  objection  to  vaccinating  an  infant  at  any  time  after 
birtl),  but  usually  it  is  well  to  defer  the  operation  until  the  child  is  about 
three  months  old,  unless  there  is  actual  danger  of  exposure  to  smaIl-]K)x. 
Yet  it  is  not  well  to  postpone  vaccination  until  the  period  of  dentition, 
for  the  combined  irritation  of  the  two  disturbing  elements  may  prove 
decidedly  uncomfortable  if  not  serious. 

Something  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  time  of  the  year  to  be  chosen.  Iii 
New  York  the  bad  custom  prevails,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes, 
of  having  children  vaccinated  only  in  April,  May,  or  June — just  the 
part  of  tlie  year  in  which  erysipelas  is  most  rife.  The  hot  months 
should  not  generally  be  chosen,  for  any  source  of  irritation  is  apt  to  be 
felt  more  severely  by  infants  during  the  summer  heat.  However,  no 
(urcumstanccs  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  positive  bar  to  vaccination  in 
case  of  actual  danger  of  exposure  to  small-pox,  and  in  large  towns  chil- 
dren should  never  be  taken  into  public  conveyances  or  carried  into  any 
promiscuous  assemblage  until  they  have  been  protected  by  vaccination. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  part  of  the  body  that  should  be  sele(;tcd 
for  the  inoculation.   The  r^ion  of  the  insertion  of  the  left  deltoid  muscle 
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is  usually  chosen — ^the  left  rather  than  the  right,  because  most  nurses 
habitually  carry  an  infant  on  their  own  left  arm,  so  that  the  child's  left 
arm  is  uppermost,  and  hence  less  exposed  to  injury.  The  region  of  the 
deltoid  insertion  is  comj)aratively  free  from  the  irritation  of  muscular 
contraction,  and  it  is  easily  accessible.  If  two  insertions  are  made,  it  is 
well  to  make  one  of  them  over  tlie  deltoid  insertion  and  the  other  at  a 
point  about  an  inch  distant  on  the  line  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
same  muscle,  for  there  the  lymphatic  connection  with  the  axillary  glands 
is  less  free,  so  that  adenitis  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared.  To  avoid  a  scar 
in  a  locality  that  may  be  exposed  to  view  on  certain  occasions  some 
motliers  prefer  that  their  daugnters  should  be  vaccinated  on  the  lower 
limb.  To  this  there  is  no  special  objection,  further  tlian  tliat  the  lower 
limb  is  rather  more  exposed  to  rough  handling  than  the  arm.  If  the 
leg  is  chosen,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius is  an  eligible  situation. 

The  actual  operation  is  performed  in  various  ways.  The  old  inocu- 
lators  generally  made  an  incision  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
skin,  so  that  a  pellet  of  subcutaneous  fat  rolled  up  into  the  little  wound. 
This  is  wholly  unnecessary;  furthermore,  it  is  objectionable,  for  it 
decidedly  increases  the  risk  of  inflammatory  complications.  Still  more 
to  be  avoided  are  the  methods  by  inserting  a  seton  imbued  with  the  virus 
and  by  hypodermic  injection  or  other  like  procedures.  The  best  way  is, 
simply  to  remove  the  horny  layer  of  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  expose  the  suc- 
culent portion  of  the  epidermis.  This  surl&ce  is  somewhat  I'ed,  aud  from 
it  a  slight  exudation  of  lymph  will  be  observed,  but  there  need  not  be  the 
least  flow  of  blood.  By  this  procedure  it  is  not  uncommon  to  vaccinate  a 
sleeping  child  without  waking  it.  It  is  not  only  admissible,  but  prefer- 
able, not  to  wound  the  derma  at  all.  Such  an  abrasion  is  easily  made 
with  an  ordinary  lancet,  which,  contrary  to  the  advice  sometimes  given, 
should  be  very  sharp ;  but  no  cutting  or  scratching  should  be  done  with 
it,  only  scraping  with  the  convex  part  of  its  edge,  precisely  as  in  using 
an  ink-eraser.  Scratching  instruments  (such  as  the  rake-like  vaccinator 
often  used  or  a  row  of  needles  set  in  a  nandle)  are  not  easy  to  adapt  to 
varying  degrees  of  plumpness  of  the  arm,  and  are  apt  to  make  loo  deep 
scratches,  one  at  either  side,  while  the  skin  between  the  two  is  scarcely 
touched.  Whatever  instrument  is  chosen,  it  should  not  be  used  again 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed — made  chemically  clean — which  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  heating  it  or  by  wiping  it  oif  and  then  dipping 
it  into  a  strong  disinfectant  solution. 

Some  individuals  are  refractory  to  vaccination,  but  complete  insus- 
ceptibility is  exceedingly  rare.  Various  expetlients  have  been  resorted 
to  in  rebellious  cases,  such  as  vesication  with  ammonia-water,  maceration 
of  the  skin  for  some  hours  with  glycerine,  and  the  like.  The  writer  has 
known  these  devices  to  succeed,  but  he  has  not  seen  the  slightest  advan- 
tage in  the  plan  recommended  by  Ceely,  that  of  using  a  wound  some 
hours  old  rather  than  one  just  made,  although  he  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment many  times.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  large  abrasion ;  one  as 
large  as  the  little  finger-nail  is  ample. 

The  next  step  is  to  apply  the  virus,  and  it  should  be  so  applied  as  to 
bring  it  into  contact  witn  every  part  of  the  denuded  surface.  In  what  is 
known  as  arm-to-arm  vaccination,  or  its  equivalent,  calf-to-arm  vaccina* 
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tion  (by  all  means  the  most  successful  method^  although  not  often  prac- 
ticable iu  this  country),  the  liquid  lymph,  fresh  from  the  vaccinifei'^s  pock, 
is  simply  applied,  when  it  will  at  once  become  diffused  over  the  abraded 
surface  without  any  special  pains  being  taken  to  accomplish  that  end. 

If  dried  lymph  is  used,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is 
actually  dissolved  and  transferred  from  the  substance  on  which  it  was 
dried  to  the  abraded  surface.  Failure  to  accomplish  this  is  the  cause  of 
almost  all  the  lack  of  success  that  inexperienced  vaccinators  meet  with. 
The  lymph  should  be  moistened  with  water,  or,  if  it  is  quite  old,  with 
criyoerine,  before  the  abrasion  is  made,  so  that  it  may  have  time  to  dis- 
s<jlve.  It  should  then  be  rubbed  upon  the  abraded  spot  vigorously^  and 
at  least  for  the  space  of  a  full  minute. 

In  the  use  of  tube-lymph  no  other  precautions  are  necessary  than  in 
arm-to-arm  vaccination,  but,  simple  as  this  method  is,  its  results  are 
unsatisfactory. 

Crusts  should  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  then  made  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water  or  glycerine.  A  convenient  way  of  powdering  a  crust  is  to 
rub  it  on  a  file  or  between  two  files.  The  paste  is  to  be  well  rubbed 
upon  the  abrasion.  The  insertion  of  a  solid  piece  of  crust  into  a  valvu- 
lar incision  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

When  the  operation  is  finished  it  is  well  to  keep  the  arm  bare  for 
about  five  minutes,  but  not  necessarily  until  the  spot  has  become  dry. 
It  is  not  well  to  apply  any  sort  of  plaster,  but  means  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  underclothing  from  sticking  to  the  abrasion.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  is  no  objection  to  the  shields  that  are  furnished  by  the  surgical 
instrument-makers.     Usually,  however,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  necessary. 

The  Storage  and  Preservation  of  Vaccine  Virus. — Lymph 
should  usually  be  taken  on  the  eighth  day,  inclusive — never  after  tlie 
veola  has  fonned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer's  experience  does  not 
lead  him  to  coincide  with  those  who  state  that  the  earliest  lymph  that  can 
be  obtained  is  the  most  energetic.  If  it  is  to  be  dry-stored,  the  substance 
to  be  coated  with  it  (slips  of  quill,  ivory,  wood,  whalebone,  glass,  and  the 
like)  should  be  laid  gently  in  the  pool  of  lymph  that  exudes  on  punctur- 
ing the  pock,  and  air)wed  to  dry,  preferably  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
warmth.  The  layer  of  lymph  should  be  plainly  visible  after  it  has  dried. 
A  second  coating  is  advisable,  as  it  serves  to  preserve  the  first. 

Capillary  glass  tubes  are  either  cylindrical  or  furnished  with  a  bulbous 
expansion  at  the  middle,  the  latter  form  being  most  commonly  used.  To 
charge  a  tube  make  sure  that  both  ends  are  open,  and  then  submerge  one 
end  in  tlie  pool  of  lymph.  Capillary  attraction  will  cause  the  tube  to 
fill,  and  the  process  may  be  facilitated  materially  by  inclining  the  tul^e 
toward  a  horizontal  direction,  so  that  the  capillary  attraction  is  not 
opposed  by  that  of  gravitation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
applied  end  of  the  tube  constantly  submerged,  or  bubbles  of  air  will 
enter  it.  The  sealing  may  be  done  with  a  blowpipe,  by  simply  holding  the 
ends  in  a  flame,  or  by  means  of  sealing-wax  or  some  similar  substance. 
The  satisfiictory  charging  of  tubes  demands  some  practice,  but  a  little 
patience  will  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  succeed. 

In  r^rd  to  crusts,  they  should  never  be  removed  until  the  surface 
beneath  has  become  cicatrized  and  they  have  been  partially  detached  by 
thfc  natural  process.     A  crust  torn  off  prematurely  should  never  be  used, 
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and  the  same  may  be  said  of  secondary  crusts — i.  e.  those  that  form  by 
the  desiccation  of  the  discharge  from  the  raw  surface  left  when  the  primary 
crust  has  been  removed  forcibly. 

For  the  preservation  of  vaccine  in  these  various  forms  tubes  need  only 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Dried  lymph  and  crusts  should  be  guarded 
against  dampness  even  more  than  against  warmth.  Their  preservation 
may  be  decidedly  favored  by  over-drying,  either  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
or  by  keeping  them  in  a  closed  vessel  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance  liaving  a  strong  affinity  for 
water.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  they  should  not  come  into 
actual  contact  with  any  such  agent.  While  tlus  artificial  desiccation  tends 
powerfully  to  preserve  dried  lymph,  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  use. 
When  dried  lymph  or  a  crust  is  to  be  sent  by  mail  or  other  conveyance, 
it  should  be  wrapped  in  some  impermeably  envelope,  for  which  purpose 
gutta-percha  tissue  is  very  convenient.  Both  these  forms  of  virus  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  There  is  no  objection  to  keeping  them  on  ice, 
provided  they  are  well  protected  against  moisture. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  the  limited  space  at  his 
command  has  compelled  the  assumption  of  a  dogmatic  rather  than  an 
inductive  form  in  the  construction  of  this  article.  To  the  reader  who 
may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further — and  it  will  well  repay  thorough 
study — he  would  recommend  the  following  bibliography  : 
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VARICELLA. 

By  JAMES  NEVINS  HYDE,  M.  D 


Varicella  is  an  acute  disorder  of  infancy  and  childhood,  in  the 
ooarae  of  which  appears  a  cutaneous  exanthem  of  vesicular  type,  accom- 
panied at  times  by  systemic  sjrmptoms  of  moderate  severity,  termina- 
ting in  the  course  of  &om  three  days  to  a  fortnight,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  relatively  few  crusts  upon  the  skin,  with  occasionally  persistent 
cicatrices. 

Synonyms. — JEfng.y  Chicken-pox;  Ger.,  Windblattem,  Schafpocken; 
Pt,^  Varioelle  •  io^..  Variola  notha,  sen  spuria ;  /to/.,  Morviglione. 

History. — ^The  literature  of  the  disease  which  is  now  best  recognized 
under  the  title  of  varicella  has  been^  in  the  history  of  medicine,  wellnigh 
inextricably  confused  with  that  of  variola.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  distinction 
between  typical  forms  of  tne  two  disorders  became  apparent,  and  was 
described  by  Willan  and  Harvey  in  England,  and  other  writers  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Among  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  its  literature  may  be  named  Hebra,  Kaposi,  Trousseau,  Simon, 
Thomas,  Guntz,  Henoch,  Kassowitz,  and  Boeck. 

EnoLOOY. — Varicella  is  essentially  a  disease  of  early  life,  occurring 
almost  exclusively  in  in&nts  and  young  children.  It  is  a  contagious 
disorder,  and  at  times,  especially  in  hospitals  and  asylums  for  children, 
oocois  in  apparently  epidemic  forms.  The  question  relating  to  the  inoc- 
ulability  oi  the  contents  of  its  vesicular  lesions  is  still  open,  positive  and 
ne^ve  results  being  recorded  by  different  experiments.* 

Symptob£ATOIX)OY. — ^The  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  cannot 
be  said  to  be  definitely  established.  At  times,  without  question,  an  entire 
fortnight  elapses  between  the  dates  of  exposure  and  the  evolution  of  the 
disease,  but  both  longer  and  shorter  intervals  have  been  recorded. 

*  The  writer  has  porposelj  avoided,  in  the  brief  space  here  devoted  to  the  disease  under 
oomideration,  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  respecting  the  relation  sustained 
by  yarioella  to  variola.  On  one  side  are  the  views  entertained  by  the  Vienna  school  of 
dermatologists,  according  to  which  there  is  but  a  single  virus  in  these  several  forms  of 
diKase— the  variolous  poison.  On  the  other  are  the  opinions  and  the  practice,  largely 
baaed  upon  the  latter,  of  most  English  and  American  physicians,  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  relation  between  the  pathological  states  recognized  be  them  as  occurring  in  two 
entirely  distinct  affections. 

Mj  pereonal  view  may  be  briefly  formulated  as  follows :  Practically  and  clinically,  it  is 
rueful  to  regard  these  disorders  as  of  a  distinct  nature.  The  arguments,  however,  in 
^▼or  of  such  absolute  distinction  are  not  irrefutable.  There  is  probably  in  both  forms 
^  disease  but  a  single  vims,  that  of  variola;  but  this,  modified  by  evolution  among  gen- 
eratioDs  of  vaccinated  children,  has,  in  this  process  of  natural  cultivation  or  attenuation, 
podoced  a  malady  of  tender  years  whose  attacks  do  not  protect  from  variola  and  occur 
irreBpective  of  vaccination. 
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If  there  be  a  prodromal  stage  of  the  disease,  certainly  in  the  vajb: 
majority  of  the  little  patients  it  cannot  be  recognized.  During  the  last 
month  the  writer  has  observed  the  evolution  of  the  disease  m  twenty 
children  gathered  together  in  the  Chicago  Home  for  the  Friendless,  no 
one  of  whom  was  recognized  as  ailing  before  the  eruption  appeared. 
Occasionally  the  disease  is  preceded  by  mild  or  even  severe  febrile  symp- 
toms, accidents  sufficiently  common  in  this  class  of  patients. 

The  exanthem,  commonly  the  first  symptom  of  tne  disorder,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  reddish  puncta,  from  which  rapidly  develop  rosy-colored 
maculations,  and  these  become  tensely  distended,  transparent  or  slightly 
yellowish  vesicles,  of  the  average  size  of  a  split  pea,  though  tliey  are 
ocasionally  smaller  or  may  enlarge  to  the  dimensions  of  a  bean  or 
small  nut.  The  eruption  appears  first  upon  the  upper  segment  of  the 
body,  implicating  the  chest  in  front  and  behind,  the  neck,  the  sca^,  par* 
ticularly  the  extremities,  and  quite  sparingly  the  face  also,  which  may, 
however,  entirely  escape.  In  cases  where  tne  eruption  is  profuse  it  may 
be  completely  generalized,  involving  largely  the  trunk  and  extrem- 
ities, the  lesions,  upon  the  back  particularly,  being  as  closely  set 
together  as  in  discrete  variola.  In  many,  even  the  majority,  of  cases 
the  exanthem  is  much  less  profusely  developed,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or 
twenty  vesicles  springing  from  the  surface. 

The  vesicles  are  superficial  iu  situation,  the  firm  papule  which  precedes 
the  variolous  rash  being  altogether  wanting.  They  are  at  first  transpar- 
ent, their  contents  plainly  showing  through  their  translucent  roof-wall, 
composed  only  of  the  stratum  corneum  of  the  epidermis.  They  are  both 
acuminate  and  globular,  and  occasionally  rest  upon  a  slightly  hypersemic 
integument.  Umbilication  rapidly  occurs  at  the  apex,  and  simultaneously 
their  contents  become  lactescent  and  gradually  sero-purulent.  Occasion- 
ally vesicles  are  transformed  into  genuine,  coffee-bean-sized,  pustules. 
Intermingled  with  these  are  oflen  seen  illy-developed  and  abortive 
vesicles. 

By  the  end  of  a  period  lasting  from  twelve  hours  to  the  second  ur 
third  day  involution  has  usually  b^un,  and  the  lesions,  with  and  with- 
out rupture — ^more  often  the  latter-— desiccate,  and  are  thus  transformed 
into  yellowish  or  yellowish  and  brown,  circular,  circumscribed  crusts 
resting  upon  an  apparently  unaltered  int^ument.  These  crusts  are  oflen 
so  firmly  attached  that  they  do  not  fall  spontaneously  before  the  lapse  of 
from  five  to  eight  days.  When  this  exfoliation  is  ended  there  are  lefl 
slightly  hypersemic  pigmented  patches  of  corresponding  size  where  the 
crusts  had  rested.  A  destructive  process  occasionally  results  upon  the 
surface  of  the  face  at  the  base  of  such  vesiculo-jpustular  lesions  as  have 
formed  there,  in  consequence  of  which  a  small  depressed  and  superficial 
cicatrix  is  left,  which  does  not  differ  from  that  resulting  from  discrete 
variola.  These  scars  may  be  superficially  seated  and  transitory  in  cha- 
racter, or  much  deeper  and  persistent  through  life. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  systemic  symptoms  may  be  alto- 
gether wanting,  or  may  occur  in  a  mild,  and  much  more  rarely  in  a 
severe,  type.  In  some  cases  the  temperature  is  increased  by  one  or  two 
degrees  upon  the  appearance  of  the  exanthem,  and  often  a  febrile  move- 
ment of  moderate  grade  may  persist  for  forty-eight  hours  or  somewhat 
longer.     Defervescence,  however,  is  always  rapid  and  perfect.     In  very 
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rare  cases  there  is  a  subsequent  successive  new  development  of  scanty 
vesicles,  whose  appearance  is  heralded  by  mild  exacerbations  of  fever. 

Occasionally  the  vesicles  maj  be  recognized  upon  the  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  lips^  inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  palate,  conjunctivfie,  and  pro- 
genital  regions  of  both  sexes.  Still  more  rarely  the  glands  of  the  throat 
become  sightly  tumid  and  painful. 

The  complexus  of  symptoms,  in  the  large  majority  of  all  these  little 
patients,  is  that  which  pertains  to  a  disorder  of  distinctly  mild  type. 
The  eruptive  lesions  are  scanty  and  productive  of  but  trifling  subjective 
sensations.  Occasionally  they  are  picked  or  scratched,  and  thus  become 
the  seat  of  either  pain  or  pruritus.  In  the  febrile  stage  the  child  is 
Qoticeably  fretful  for  a  period  of  perhaps  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  older  children  are  frequently  observed  engaged  in  their  cus- 
tomary amusements  in  the  nursery. 

Severe  types  and  complications  of  varicella  are  in  general  limited  to 
the  little  patients  who  are  recognized  as  suffering  from  hospitalism. 
Ajnong  these  we  see  erysipelas,  severe  vaccinal  eruptions,  lesions  of 
inherited  syphilis,  and  the  sequelae  of  morebilli  and  scarlatina,  which  the 
disease  both  precedes  and  follows. 

Pathology. — The  anatomical  structure  of  the  lesions  in  varicella  is 
largely  a  matter  of  inference,  since  there  has  been  but  small  opportunity 
of  studying  the  disorder  as  displayed  in  sections  of  the  morbid  integu- 
ment. Manifestly,  the  exanthem  is  exudative  in  type,  the  serum  in  cir- 
cumscribed areas  lifting  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis  from  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  derm.  Unquestionably,  septa  occur  in  typically 
developed  varicella  chambers,  similar  to  those  seen  in  variola — a  patho- 
Ic^cal  fact  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  unity 
of  the  two  disorders.  The  serum  contained  in  these  septa  possesses  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  formation  of  a  cicatrix  is  evidently  due  to  the 
intensity  of  the  process  in  certain  exceptional  lesions,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  papillse  of  the  corium  are  superficially  destroyed.  These  sequelae 
are  oflen  due  to  the  picking  and  scratching  of  the  lesions. 

DiAGKOSis. — ^Varicella  is  to  be  distinguished  from  eczema  pustulosum 
by  its  mild  febrile  symptoms,  the  discreteness  of  its  pustular  lesions,  the 
absence  of  itching,  and  of  infiltration  of  the  skin  in  patches,  and  its 
tendency  to  8)anmetrical  development. 

From  impetigo  and  the  impetigo  contagiosa  of  Fox  of  London  it  will 
often  be  scarcely  differentiated.  Inasmuch  as  these  disorders  are  fre- 
quently recognized  among  children  suffering  from  varicella  or  varicella 
convalescence,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  diseases  have  been  in 
the  past  often  confounded,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  them.  Decided  elevation  of  bodily  tempera- 
tore,  umbilication  of  symmetrically-disposed  lesions,  and  a  rapid  involu- 
tion of  the  disease  point  to  varicella.  The  two  forms  of  impetigo  occur 
without  fever,  are  usually  scantily  developed,  and  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  pustular  in  type,  lacking,  moreover,  the  halo  of  the  varicella  lesions. 
The  latter  are  also,  on  an  average,  smaller  and  more  numerous.  The 
two  forms  of  impetigo,  finally,  never  display  the  generalized  eruption  of 
severe  varicella.  The  non-contagious  variety  of  impetigo  is  much  more 
decidedly  pustular  in  its  lesions,  and  the  latter  spring  from  a  deeper  plane 
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As  to  the  eruptions  due  to  vaccinia  and  vaccination,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  these  also  have  been  frequently  confounded  with  vari- 
cella. Efflorescences  having  origin  in  this  way  are  very  lai^ly  impetigi- 
nous in  type,  and  the  conditions  named  above  are  then  to  be  regarded  as 
distinctive  diiferences,  so  far  as  any  distinction  can,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  recognized.  Impetigo,  impetigo  contagiosa,  and  varicella  are 
all  sufficiently  common  accidents  after  vaccination.  No  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  characteristics  described  as  connected  with  a  certain  stuck-on 
appearance  of  the  crust  r^arded  by  Fox  as  characteristic  of  the  crusts 
in  impetigo  contagiosa,  in  all  these  vesiculo-pustular  disorders  of 
childhood  desiccatmg  serum  and  sero-pus  upon  the  sur&ce  result  in 
the  formation  of  crusts  which  have  a  similar  (so-called)  stuck-on 
appearance. 

Variola  and  varioloid  of  infants  and  children  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  varicella  by  the  evidence  of  origin  from  such  contagious  maladies ; 
by  the  occurrence  of  prodromal  symptoms ;  by  the  greater  rise  in  tem- 
perature during  the  febrile  stage ;  by  the  typically  papular  stage  of  the 
exauthem  at  its  outset,  and  no  less  typically  pustular  stage  before  the 
occurrence  of  desiccation;  by  the  confluence  of  lesions  in  confluent 
cases;  and  by  the  much  longer  and  evidently  graver  stadium  of  the 
disease.  Distinctions  between  mild  varioloid  and  severe  varcella  in 
infancy  and  childhood  will  always  tax  to  the  utmost  the  skill  of  the 
diagnostician.  The  sooner  it  is  generally  understood  that  intermediate 
forms  occur  which  cannot  be  positively  assigned  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  category,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  the  profession  and  the  laity. 
The  £ict  that  in  the  one  case  there  is  generation  of  a  variolous  poison 
otpable  of  producing  a  contagious  disease  in  adults,  and  in  the  other  a 
malady  which  is  known  to  affect  children  only,  renders  the  decision 
important.  Scattered  papulo-vesicular  and  vesiculo-pustular  lesions 
appearing  after  a  high  fever,  and  pursuing  a  period  of  evolution  longer 
than  forty-eight  hours,  should  always  awaken  suspicion.  Superficial 
lesions,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  vesicular  on  the  third  day,  or  com- 
mingle with  minute,  very  superficial  pustules,  should  be  regarded  as 
cliaracteristic  of  varicella. 

The  so-called  varicella  prurigo  of  Hutchison  of  London^  includes 
several  of  the  disorders  considered  above  under  the  titles  impetigo, 
impetigo  contagiosa,  and  the  vaccine  rashes.  The  irritable  condition 
of  the  skin  resmting  from  several  of  the  exanthemata  leaves  it  prone  to 
the  development  of  a  long  list  of  cutaneous  lesions,  some  of  them  accom- 
panied by  pruritus  in  various  grades,  to  each  of  which  might  be  given, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  authors,  a  separate  name. 

PRoaNOSis* — The  prognosis  of  varicella,  per  se,  is  always  favorable. 
Only  in  the  hospital  cases,  complicated  by  erysipelas  and  scarlatina  con- 
valescence, may  grave  results  be  anticipated.  The  milder  attacks  may 
leave  persistent  relics  of  their  career  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  depressed 
and  persistent  cicatrices,  which  become  less  conspicuous  as  the  patient 
approaches  adult  years. 

Treatment. — ^Varicella  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  successfully 
treated  by  domestic  management  and  the  simpler  remedies  &miliar  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  nursery.     Confinement  for  a  brief  time  to  the 
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cradle  or  bed^  and  a  proper  r^ulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  room 
and  of  the  diet,  are  usually  all  uiat  is  reauired.  Special  remedies  may 
be  indicated  in  isolated  cases,  but  certainly  none  such  are  demanded  by 
the  varicella.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  protect  the  face  lesions  from 
the  traumatism  of  picking  and  scratching,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
pitting. 

Isokition  of  patients  is  not  requisite,  nor  any  process  of  disinfection 
other  than  that  which  \^  incidental  to  a  fresh  supply  of  pure  air.  Vao- 
cination  should  be  practised  alike  in  the  case  of  diildren  who  have  and 
who  have  not  suffered  from  the  disease. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 


By    J.  LEWIS   SMITH,    M.  D. 


History. — ^The  terms  scarlet  fever  and  scarlatina  are  used  synony- 
tnously  to  designate  one  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  the  eruptive 
fevers.  Whether  this  malady  occurred  prior  to  the  Christian  era  is 
uncertain.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  plague  of  Athens,  430  years 
before  Christ,  vividly  described  by  Lucretius,  and  by  Thucydides,  who 
was  attacked  by  it,  was  scarlet  fever  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  type 
Richardson);  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from 
Thucydides,  the  plague  differed  in  important  particulars  ftom  scarlatina 
of  the  present  time :  "  Internally,  the  throat  and  the  tongue  were  quickly 
suffused  with  blood,  and  the  breath  became  unnatural  and  fetid.  There 
followed  sneezing  and  hoarseness ;  in  a  short  time  the  disorder,  accompa- 
nied by  a  violent  cough,  reached  the  chest The  body  externally 

was  not  so  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor  yet  pale :  it  was  of  a  livid  color, 
inclining  to  red,  and  breaking  out  in  pustules  and  ulcers.''  Loss  of  sight 
and  gangrene  of  the  extremities  were  common  results  in  those  who  recov- 
ered, and  adults  appear  to  have  been  affected  as  frequently  as  children. 
"  The  dead  lay  as  they  had  died,  one  upon  another,  while  others,  hardly 
alive,  wallowed  in  the  streets  and  crawled  about  every  fountain  craving 
for  water.  The  temples  in  which  they  lodged  were  mil  of  the  corpses 
of  those  who  died  in  them."  Lucretius  says  of  this  plague,  "If  any  one 
for  a  time  escaped  death  (as  was  possible,  either  by  reason  of  the  foul 
ulcers  breaking  or  by  means  of  a  black  discharge  from  the  intestines), 
yet  consumption  and  destruction  awaited  him  at  last ;  or,  as  was  often 
the  case,  an  excessive  flux  of  corrupt  blood,  attended  with  violent  pains 
in  the  head,  issued  from  the  obstructed  nostrils,  and  by  this  outlet  the 
whole  strength  and  substance  of  the  man  passed  away.  He,  moreover, 
who  had  escaped  this  violent  flux  of  foul  blood  was  not  certain  wholly 
CO  recover,  for  still  the  disease  was  ready  to  pass  into  his  nerves  and 
joints,  and  into  the  very  genital  oi^ans  oi  the  body.  And  of  those  who 
suffered  thus,  some,  fearing  the  gates  of  death,  continued  to  live,  though 
deprived  by  the  steel  of  the  virile  part,  and  some,  though  without  hands 
and  feet,  and  though  they  lost  their  eyes,  yet  persisted  to  remain  in  life, 
so  strong  a  dread  of  death  had  taken  possession  of  them.  Upon  some, 
too,  came  forgetfulness  of  all  things,  so  that  they  knew  not  even  them- 
selves.*' 

Gangrene  of  the  extremities,  loss  of  sight,  a  violent  cough,  loss  of 
memory,  etc.  are  not  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  so  that  in  my  opinion 
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the  plague  of  Athens^  if  oorrectJjr  described  by  the  historian^  was  a  dif- 
ferent malady. 

Caspar  Morris,  in  his  essay  ou  scarlet  fever,  states  his  belief  that 
Seneca,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  described 
an  epidemic  of  tlie  malignant  form  of  scarlatina  in  his  portrayal  of  the 
pestilence  that  visited  Thebes  during  the  half-mythical  age  of  CEdipus,  six 
centuries  before  Christ  Seneca's  description  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
plague  is  as  follows: 

Piger  ignavot 
Alligat  artus  languor,  et  egro 
Rubor  in  vultu,  maculaeque  capat 
Sparsere  leves ;  toni  vapor  ipeam 
Corporis  aroem  flammeus  urit 
Mul toque  genus  sanguine  tendit 
Oculique  regent,  et  sacer  ignis 
Pascitur  artus.    Kesonant  aures, 
Stillatque  niger  naris  aducse 
Cruor ;  at  venas  rumpit  hiantes. 

Lau^or,  redness  of  the  &oe,  light  spots  upon  the  head,  distension  of  the 
cheeKs  with  blood,  distortion  of  the  eyes,  a  flushed  appearance  of  the 
limbs,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  a  discharge  of  black  blood  from  the  nostrils, 
oertainly  indicated  a  very  malignant  form  of  disease,  but  to  believe  that 
it  was  identical  with  the  scarlet  fever  of  the  present  time  requires  con- 
siderable credulity.  From  the  fact  that  it  devastated  Thebes  we  infer 
that  it  occurred  largely  among  adults,  differing,  therefore,  from  the 
modern  scarlet  fever,  whose  victims  are  chiefly  children.  The  same 
nnoertainty  hangs  over  epidemics  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  first  dear  and  undoubted  portrayal  of  scarlet  fever  is  found  in 
the  medical  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sydenham  and  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  epidemics  of  it,  studied 
its  nature  more  thoroughly,  and  consequently  acquired  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  than  tnat  possessed  by  their  prmecessors.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  diflcrentiated.  During 
the  last  two  hundred  years  scarlatina  has  been  the  subject  of  monographs 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  maladies  of  childhood,  on  account  of  its  frequency  and  the 
ereat  mortality  that  attends  it,  so  that  numerous  cases  and  many  epi- 
aemics  are  every  year  related  in  the  medical  journals.  By  this  vast 
accumulation  of  observations  and  the  patient  and  thorough  use  of  the 
microscope  oar  knowledge  of  scarlet  fever  has  become  full  and  accurate. 

As  with  most  of  the  infectious  maladies,  scarlet  fever  extended  to  the 
Western  World  through  European  shipping.  It  was  brought  to  North 
America  about  the  year  1735.  Tardily  it  spread  to  South  America, 
where  it  appeared  in  1829,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  established  in 
Australia.     It  entered  Iceland  in  1827,  and  Greenland  in  1847. 

EnoLOOY.-^The  evidence  is  strong  that  scarlet  fever  does  not  originate 
de  novo — ^that  it  does  not  spring  from  certain  atmospheric  or  telluric  con- 
ditions, but  is  produced  by  a  definite  specific  principle,  since  countries 
have  been  free  m)m  it  for  centuries  till  it  was  imported  by  commerce. 
That  it  appears  in  certain  localities  without  any  known  exposure  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  poison  is  so  subtle  and  transmissible  that  it  is 
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conveyed  long  distances  in  articles  of  merchandise,  even  in  small  packages, 
80  that  those  who  chance  to  open  them  or  come  in  contact  with  them  are 
infected.  It  is  believed  that  reading  matter  transmitted  through  the  mails 
has  in  many  instances  been  the  medium  of  infection. 

The  theory  that  the  acute  infectious  maladies  are  caused  by  micro- 
organisms, or,  as  they  are  now  designated,  microbes,  commonly  discarded 
at  first  and  believed  to  be  chimerical,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the 
profession,  and  appears  to  be  fully  established  as  regards  certain  of  them. 
These  parasites,  barely  visible  under  high  powers  of  the  microscope,  and 
ascertained  to  be  vegetable  by  their  behavior  under  certain  chemical  agents, 
exist  in  immense  numbers  in  the  blood,  tissues,  and  secretions  of  patients 
suffering  from  the  infectious  maladies,  especially  in  the  graver  cases  of 
them ;  and  the  microscope  shows  that  these  organisms  vary  in  shape  and 
appearance  so  as  to  admit  of  classification. 

The  germ  theory  has  now  become  so  important  that  it  cannot  be 
ignored  in  a  monograph  relating  to  so  important  an  infectious  malady 
as  scarlet  fever.  The  relation  of  microbes  to  the  infectious  diseases  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  Pasteur,  Toussaint,  and  others 
in  France,  and  by  many  in  Germany,  with  most  interesting  results.  The 
belief  held  by  many,  and  which  seemed  very  plausible,  was  that  the 
microbes,  instead  of  sustaining  a  causative  relation  to  the  maladies  in 
which  they  occur,  were  the  result  of  these  maladies — that  they  sprang 
into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  tissues, 
just  as  fungi  appear  on  decaying  substances  or  as  the  Oidium  albicans 
appears  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  buccal  surface  and  secretions. 
Obviously,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  matter  and  determine  the  relation  of 
these  parasites  to  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur,  it  was  necessary  to 
experiment  on  animals,  but,  unfortunately,  as  a  bar  to  successful  experi- 
mentation many  of  the  most  important  infectious  maladies  which  adSict 
the  human  race,  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  the  marsh  fevers,  and 
syphilis,  do  not  occur  in  animals,  or  they  occur  in  a  changed  and  miti- 
gated form.  Others,  however,  can  be  produced  in  their  typical  character 
in  animals,  as  diphtheria,  and  others  still  originate  in  animals  and  are 
transmitted  from  them  to  man,  as  anthrax  or  splenic  fever  of  the  her- 
bivora  and  hydrophobia.  Very  interesting  and  important  results  have 
been  produced  by  experimental  researches  with  the  microbes  of  certain 
of  these  diseases,  which,  if  applicable  to  the  common  and  fatal  infectious 
maladies  of  an  analogous  nature  in  man,  may  yet  result  in  immense  bene- 
fit in  mitigating  the  virulence  of  those  affections  which  are  the  scourge  of 
childhood  and  which  sensibly  diminish  the  increase  of  population.  It 
has  been  found  possible  to  cultivate  the  microbes  containea  in  the  blood, 
tissues,  and  secretions  in  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases,  and  after  a 
series  of  cultivations,  so  that  these  organisms  are  fai*'  removed  from  the 
animal  substance  which  contained  them,  and  with  which  they  were  so 
intimately  associated  in  the  individual,  they  have  been  employed  for 
inoculation — with  this  important  result,  that  the  primary  disease  was 
reproduced.  This  seems  to  indicate  beyond  question  the  causative  rela- 
tion of  these  parasites  to  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur.  Experiments 
with  the  result  which  I  have  stated  have  been  made  with  the  microbes  of 
splenic  fever,  chicken  cholera,  murrain,  and  certain  other  maladies. 

Pasteur  employs  as  the  media  for  cultivation — (1st)  urine  neutralized 
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by  a  few  drops  of  potash  solution ;  (2d)  a  liquid  prepared  by  boiling  for 
twenty  or  tnirty  minutes  tlie  yeast  of  beer  in  water,  neutralizing,  and 
filtering ;  and  (3d)  chicken  tea,  prepared  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  water 
and  Uie  lean  of  muscles  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtering,  and  neutralizing. 
A  small  drop  of  infected  blood  is  placed  in  the  liquid  of  cultivation,  and 
the  microbes  which  it  contains  multiply  so  abundantly  that  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid  in  a  short  time,  and  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  it.  A 
drop  of  this  liquid  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  medium,  and  this 
also  soon  becomes  turbid  from  the  immense  development  of  organisms 
which  have  the  same  microscopic  appearance  and  character  as  those  in 
the  drop  of  blood.  The  process  is  repeated  many  times,  until  the 
microbes  are  fiir  removed  from  their  original  source  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  and  a  drop  of  the  last  cultivation,  whether  it  be  the  fiftieth  or 
the  hundredth,  is  inserted  under  the  skiii  of  a  healthy  animal  selected 
for  the  experiment.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  experimenters,  that 
the  original  disease  is  thus  reproduced  with  the  microbes  of  at  least  three 
or  four  distinct  maladies,  this  age  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  ever  made  in  pathological  studies.  It  remains  to 
determine  whether  this  great  discovery  is  of  general  applicability  to  the 
infectious  diseases  with  which  man  is  afflicted.  If  so,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  finding  a  method  by  which  some  at  least 
of  these  maladies  may  be  prevented  or  mitigated,  as  small-pox  has  been 
fiinee  the  time  of  Jenner.  The  result  of  experiments  made  by  Pas- 
teur with  the  microbes  of  that  fatal  malady  of  *he  herbivora,  known 
ander  the  various  names  of  splenic  fever,  anthrax,  sirool-sorter's  disease, 
and  charbon,  encourages  this  belief.  Originating  amv)ng  the  herbivorous 
animals,  it  has  in  many  instances  been  contracted  by  individuals  who 
have  rapidly  perished.  Many  engaged  in  assorting  alpaca  and  mohair 
have  lost  their  lives  by  it,  some  with  all  the  symptoms  of  profound 
blood-poisoning,  without  external  lesions,  and  others  with  redness  and 
swelling  at  some  point  of  infection  where  a  sore  or  abrasion  existed,  but 
with  speedy  blood-contamination. 

The  microbe  of  this  malady,  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  straight  filaments  with  little  movement  or  only  with  oscillation,  and 
producing  bright-shining  spores.  Now  comes  a  very  interesting  and 
important  result  of  experimentation  :  Pasteur  states  if  several  days  elapse 
between  the  cultivations  the  virulence  of  the  parasite  diminishes,  so  that 
he  has  been  able  to  produce  by  inoculation  with  it  a  mild  and  never  fatal 
form  of  charbon,  which  afibn^  immunity  in  the  animal  from  any  subse- 
QQent  attack.  This  opinion  was  sustained  by  a  trial  experiment  on  sixty 
fiheep.  Toussaint  and  Chaveau  claim  that  they  produce  a  similar  attenu- 
ation of  the  virus  by  defibrinating  infected  blood,  heating  it  to  65®  C. 
(131®  F.),  and  filtering  it.  These  experiments  awaken  the  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  tne  acute  infectious  maladies  in  man,  scarlet  fever 
among  others,  will  be  rendered  less  virulent  That  one  of  them — ^to  wit, 
8mall-pox — ^has  for  nearly  a  century  been  under  our  control  certainly 
enoourages  the  belief  that  there  is  some  way  to  mitigate  others  of  the 
same  class  which  are  equally  fatal  if  not  so  loathsome. 

As  yet,  observers  do  not  aeree  in  regard  to  the  parasite  which  is  sup- 
posed to  sustain  a  causative  relation  to  scarlet  fever.  Klebs  states  that 
it  is  highly  probable  that  both  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  produced  by 
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micrococci,  and  he  has  sketched  the  design  and  described  the  development 
of  a  microbe  which  he  designates  the  M onas  scarlatiuosum. 

The  London  Medical  Times  and  Oaaette  for  Jan.  28,  1882,  contains 
an  account  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  scarlatinous  microbe  by 
Eklund  of  Stockhohn,  an  authority  in  the  microscopic  examination  of 
parasites.  He  says  that  scarlet  fever  is  rarely  absent  from  the  Swedish 
capital  and  from  the  barracks  and  dwellings  on  the  isle  of  Skeppsholm. 
In  the  urine  of  scarlatinous  patients  he  has  constantly  found  a  prodigious 
number  of  discoid  corpuscles,  oval  or  round,  their  diameter  oeing  less 
than  YTjW  naillimetre  and  from  ^  to  -^  that  of  a  red  blood-cell.  They 
are  colorless  or  yellowish  white,  surrounded  by  a  distinct  cell-wall,  each 
containing  a  well-defined  nucleus  of  a  deeper  hue.  Sometimes  one  or  more 
microbi  may  be  seen.  They  exhibit  rotatory  or  oscillatory  movements, 
especially  observed  when  a  arop  of  water  is  added  to  the  fluid.  They 
multiply,  as  he  has  frequently  seen,  by  fission — first  in  the  microbes, 
next  in  the  nucleus,  and  lastly  in  the  cell-wall.  He  cannot  say  whether 
they  develop  into  a  mycelium.  At  any  rate,  the  development  of  fine 
filaments  seems  to  be  exceptional.  He  has  never  seen  them  adhere  in 
moniliform  chains  nor  massed  as  zoo^lsea.  He  considers  them  to  be 
veritable  schizomycetes,  and  proposes  the  name  Plox  scindens. 

Eklund  asserts  that  he  has  found  these  same  organisms  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  soil-  and  ground-water  of  the  isle  of  Skeppsholm,  in  the 
mud  of  the  trenches  dug  lor  the  water-mains,  and  in  the  greenish  mould 
upon  the  walls  of  the  old  baracks,  where  scarlet  fever  was  most  rife.  He 
states  that  scarlet  fever  has  occurred  in  children  after  drinking  milk 
mixed  with  the  ground-water  of  the  island,  and  he  observed  a  case  which 
followed  immersion  in  one  of  the  trenches  of  the  island  and  the  drying 
of  the  clothes  in  a  small  room.  In  another  instance  scarlet  fever  broke 
out  in  a  block  immediately  after  exposure  of  the  ground-water  by 
excavations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  discovery  of  this  microbe  under  such  circum- 
stances does  not  prove  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  can  only 
be  determined  by  inoculation,  or  by  experiments  which  furnish  the  con- 
ditions of  scientific  exactness.  Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  parasitology  during  the  last  decade,  it  is  evident  Uiat  several  years  of 
observation  and  experimentation  must  elapse  before  it  is  clearly  and 
definitely  ascertained  whether  or  to  what  extent  microbes  cause  scarlet 
fever  and  the  other  exanthematic  fevers  with  which  it  is  classified. 

Whether  the  specific  principle  of  scarlet  fever  be  a  micro-organism  or 
a  chemical  substance,  its  mode  of  action  and  efiPects  have  been  ascertained 
by  clinical  observations.  Without  doubt  it  commonly  enters  the  system 
by  the  breath,  but  it  may  enter  in  the  ingesta,  and  it  infects  the  blood. 
That  it  resides  in  the  blood  has  been  ascertained  by  inoculation  with  this 
liquid,  by  which  scarlet  fever  has  been  reproduced  in  its  typical  form. 
From  the  blood  it  enters  the  tissues  and  secretions.  Hence  handkerchiefs 
or  linen  containing  the  saliva  or  mucus  of  a  patient,  the  epidermic  scales 
shed  abundantly  in  the  desquamative  period,  and  probably  also  the 
urinary  and  fe<*4il  evacuations,  contain  the  poison,  so  as  to  be  highly  infec- 
tious. Even  the  discharge  of  a  scarlatinous  otorrhoea  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  contagious  for  a  considerable  time. 

Scarlatina  is  communicable  not  only  by  direct  exposure  to  a  patient, 
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bat  also  by  exposure  to  objects  which  happen  to  be  in  his  room  during 
his  illness,  and  to  which  the  poison  becomes  attached,  such  as  clothing, 
books,  and  toys ;  small  packages^  even  letters,  it  is  believed,  from  cases 
which  have  occurred,  sometimes  convey  and  disseminate  the  contagious 
principle. 

In  England  observations  have  been  made  which  show  that  scarlatina 
has  been  communicated  by  infected  milk.  The  disease  occurred  in  the 
iasmly  of  a  milkman,  and  the  milk,  before  it  was  distributed,  remained 
fur  a  time  in  a  kitchen  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  patients.  This 
milk  was  taken  by  twelve  fiunilies,  and  in  six  of  these  the  disease 
'  occurred  almost  simultaneously  at  a  time  when  few  cases  were  occurring 
in  the  locality.  There  had  been  no  direct  exposure  to  the  carrier  of  the 
milk  nor  to  members  of  the  affected  family  ^Taylor).  In  another 
instance  a  woman  and  her  son  had  scarlet  fever  wnile  they  were  serving 
milk  to  several  families,  and  the  dise^lse  appeared  in  all  these  families 
except  one,  which  consisted  of  old  people  (BeilV  It  is  known  that  milk 
absorbs  volatile  substances  so  as  to  be  flavorea  by  them,  as  is  shown  in 
the  experiment  of  placing  it  in  an  open  vessel  in  a  box  with  a  pineapple  ; 
and  it  may  in  a  similar  manner  become  infected  by  the  specific  principle 
of  scarlet  fever,  or  it  may  be  infected  by  detached  particles  of  epidermis ; 
which  is  not  improbable  when  one  convalescing  from  scarlet  fever  is 
allowed  to  milk  the  cows  or  prepare  the  milk  for  distribution. 

The  scarlatinous  virus  surpasses  that  of  any  other  eruptive  fever 
except  small-pox  in  its  tenacious  attachment  to  objects  and  its  portability 
to  distant  localities.  Hence  in  the  literature  of  the  disease  are  tne  records 
of  many  cases  in  which  the  poison  was  conveyed  long  distances,  retaining 
its  virulence  to  the  full  extent  and  causing  an  outbreak  of  the  malady  in 
the  localities  to  which  it  was  carried.  In  New  York,  so  frequently  has 
scarlet  fever  as  well  as  measles  and  diphtheria  been  contracted  from  the 
persons  or  clothing  of  well  children  who  come  from  infected  houses,  that 
the  Health  Board  now  excludes  from  the  public  schools  all  children  who 
come  from  such  houses,  even  though  they  live  on  separate  floors  from 
those  occupied  by  the  sick.  In  one  instance  that  came  under  my  notice 
a  washerwoman  whose  child  had  scarlet  fever  communicated  the  disease  to 
an  infant  in  the  household  where  she  was  employed,  by  placing  her  shawl 
over  the  cradle  in  which  it  was  lying.  A  physician  oi  my  acquaintance 
went  from  a  scarlet-fever  patient  to  a  family  several  streets  distant,  and 
took  one  of  their  children  upon  his  lap.  After  the  usual  incubative 
period  this  child  sickened  with  a  fatal  form  of  the  malady,  and  the 
remaining  children  of  the  household  were  in  time  affected.  In  New 
York  scarlet  fever  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  not  infrequently  communi- 
cated through  school-books,  which,  profusely  illustrated  by  pictures  and 
rendered  attractive  to  the  young,  are  often  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  bed  of 
a  scarlatinous  patient  and  be  handled  by  him  during  convalescence,  or 
even  during  the  course  of  the  fever  if  it  be  mild.  The  young  librarian 
of  the  circulating  library  of  a  Sunday-school,  whose  pupils  came  largely 
from  the  tenement-houses,  was  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  a  day 
in  covering  and  ananging  the  books.  After  about  the  usual  incubative 
period  of  scarlet  fever  he  sickened  with  the  disease.  His  two  sisters  were 
immediately  removed  to  a  rural  township  three  hundred  miles  away,  and 
to  an  isolated  house  where  scarlatina  had  never  occurred.     About  one 
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month  after  his  reooyery,  and  after  his  room  had  been  disinfected  by 
burning  sulphur  and  his  bed-olothes  and  linen  had  been  thoroughly 
washed,  and  all  articles  suspected  to  hold  the  poison  had  been  either 
disinfected  or  destroyed,  the  brother  visited  his  sisters  in  the  country. 
Three  weeks  subsequently  to  his  arrival  one  of  these  sisters  sickened 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  a  week  later  the  other  also.  It  8eems  that  the 
exposure  must  have  occurred  several  days  aft;er  his  arrival  in  the  country 
from  some  book  or  other  infected  article  in  his  possession.  About  two 
months  elapsed  after  the  last  case ;  the  family  had  returned  to  the  city, 
the  infected  room  in  the  country-house  had  been  thoroughly  fumigated 
by  burning  sulphur  from  morning  till  evening,  when  a  little  girl  from 
an  inland  city  remained  a  few  days  in  this  house,  and  probably  ofi;en 
entered  the  room  where  the  young  ladies  had  been  sick.  In  a  few  days 
she  also  sickened  with  a  fatal  form  of  scarlatina.  Such  histories  and 
experiences  are  not  infrequent.  They  are  common  during  epidemics  of 
sparlet  fever.  They  indicate  an  extraordinary  attachment  of  the  scar- 
latinous poison  to  objects,  and  show  that  it  is  not  gaseous  nor  readily 
volatilized. 

A  striking  exainple  of  this  fixity  of  the  poison  occurred  in  tlie  prac- 
tice of  the  late  Kearney  Sogers,  formerly  a  prominent  and  much 
esteemed  surgeon  of  New  York  Oity..  Six  children  in  a  family  had 
scarlet  fever.  Three  and  a'  half  months  subsequently  another  child, 
living  at  a  distance,  was  allowed  to  return  home  and  occupy  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  sickness  had  occurred.  One  week  subsequently  to  the 
date  of  the  return  this  (*hild  sickened  with  the  same  malady.  Elliot- 
son  states  that  a  patient  with  scarlet  fever  was  admitted  into  one  of  the 
wards  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  for  two  years  subsequently  young 
persons  who  were  admitted  into  the  ward  were  apt  to  take  the  disease. 
Richardson  of  London  relates  the  following  experiences  of  a  &mily 
whom  he  attended  in  a  rural  district :  "  At  a  short  distance  from  one  of 
our  villages  there  was  ^  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  a  small  clump  of 
laborers'  cottages,  with  the  thatch  peering  down  on  the  beds  of  the 
sleepers.  A  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  one  of  these  cottages  with  four 
lovely  children.  The  poison  of  scarlet  fever  entered  the  poor  man's 
door,  and  at.  once  struck  down  one  of  the  flock."  The  remaining  chil- 
dren were  now  removed  some  miles  away,  and  after  several  weeks  one 
of  them  was  allowed  to  return.  Within  twenty-four  hours  it  also  took 
the  disease,  and  quickly  died.  Tho  walls  of  the  cottage  were  now  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  whitewashed,  the  floors  scoured,  and  all  the  wearing 
apparel  either  destroyed  or  washed.  Four  months  elapsed  after  the  last 
sickness  when  one  of  the  remaining  children  returned.  "  He  reached  his 
father's  cottage  early  in  the  morning ;  he  seemed  dull  the  next  day,  and 
at  midnight  I  was  sent  for,  to  find  him  also  the  subject  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  disease  again  assumed  the  malignant  type,  and  this  child 
died."  Kichardson  believes  that  the  contagium  was  attached  to  the 
thatch,  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  fact  of  this 
remarkable  long-continued  attachment  of  the  poison  to  objects,  indi- 
cating by  this  fixity  that  it  is  a  solid,  is  consonant  with  the  theory  that 
it  is  an  organism. 

Incubative  Period. — The  duration  of  the  incubative  period  varies 
in  different  cases.     It  is  sometimes  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  as  in 
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the  above  case  reported  by  Richardson;  in  the  following  well-known 
caae,  observed  by  Trousseau,  it  was  one  day.  A  girl  arrived  in  Paris 
from  Pau,  where  there  was  no  scarlet  fever,  and  occupied  the  same 
apartment  with  her  sister,  who  was  sick  with  this  disease.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  her  arrival  she  also  was  attacked  with  the  same  malady. 

Russeberger  attended  a  child  who  was  exposed  at  noon  to  scarlet 
i'ever,  and  took  the  disease  on  the  following  night.  B.  W.  Richardsou 
(Clinical  Essayn,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  94)  gives  his  own  experience :  He  had 
applied  his  ear  to  the  chest  of  a  patient  suffering  from  scarlet  fever,  and 
was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  odor  emitted  &om  the  patient.  He  was 
immediately  nauseated  and  chilly,  and  from  that  moment  he  dated  the 
beginning  of  an  attack  of  Scarlet  fever.  In  the  TransaGtUms  of  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  vol.  xi.  1878,  the  late  Charles  Murchison 
gives  the  statistics  of  75  cases,  showing  the  incubative  period,  as  follows : 

In  4  esses  it  was  not  more  than  24  houn. 
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In  three  eases  Murchison  believes  that  the  incubation  was  precisely  fixed 
at  thirty-six  hours,  three  days,  and  four  and  a  half  days. 

Watson  says  that  a  man  reached  Devonshire  on  mid-day  to  see 
his  daughter,  who  had  scarlet  fever.  Two  days  later  he  was  also 
attacked.  Rehn  saw  a  child  who  was  attacked  two  days  after  its  grand- 
raotlier  returned  from  a  case  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  Zengerle,  a  girl  of  ten 
years,  residing  at  Wangen,  where  there  was  no  scarlet  fever,  who  took 
the  disease  two  days  after  her  mother  had  returned  from  visiting  a  family 
affected  with  it.  Loochner  states  that  a  boy  aged  four  and  a  half  years 
was  attacked  one  and  a  half  days  after  admission  into  the  infected  wards 
of  a  hospital.  Armistead,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  health  of  the 
Newmarket  rural  district,  states  that  three  children,  coming  from  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  district,  visited  Westley,  and  stayed  next  door  to  a 
child  who  hatl  scarlet  fever  six  weeks  previously,  and  who  was  allowed 
to  play  with  these  children  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  13th  and  morning 
of  the  14th.  The  family  theu  returned  home,  and  on  the  18th,  four 
days  after  the  exposure,  all  three  children  sickened  with  scarlet  fever 
[Brit.  Med.  Jaur.y  Sept.  30,  1882). 

Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  incubative  period,  though  varying  in  different 
cases,  is  within  six  days.  Many  cases,  nowever,  occur  in  which  it  seems 
to  be  longer  Thus  in  my  practice  scarlet  fever  appeared  in  a  family  on 
April  26,  1882.  The  patient  was  immediately  removed  to  the  third  floor 
and  the  other  children  to  the  basement.  All  communication  between  the 
infected  room  and  the  basement  was  forbidden,  but  on  May  8th,  twelve 
days  after  the  separation,  one  of  these  children  sickened  with  the  disease. 
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Many  observers — ^among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Nieraeyer  and  Coii- 
land — believe  that  the  incubative  period  may  be  longer  than  one  week, 
but,  on  account  of  the  subtlety  or  the  poison  and  the  many  modes  of 
transmission,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  instances  of  an  apparently  long 
incubative  period  there  were  other  and  unsuspected  exposures.  Wlien 
scarlet  fever  has  been  communicated  by  inoculation,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  Rostan  and  others,  the  incubative  period  has  been  about  seven  days, 
but  Gerhardt  states  that  a  man  was  attacked  four  days  after  an  abscess 
was  opened  by  a  knife  used  upon  a  scarlatinous  patient.  This  variation 
in  the  incubative  period,  which  also  occurs  in  some  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, as  diphtheria,  is  probably  due  mostly  to  individual  differences, 
some  being  more  susceptible  than  others ;  but  it  may  be  due  partly  to 
those  obscure  meteorological  conditions  which  we  designate  the  epidemic 
influence.  Probably,  as  a  rule,  when  the  disease  is  quickly  developed 
after  exposure,  the  attack  is  more  severe  than  when  several  days  elapse. 

Contagiousness. — The  area  of  the  contagiousness  of  scarlet  fever 
is  small.  It  apparently  embraces  only  a  few  feet.  Therefore,  close 
proximity  is  the  necessary  condition  of  its  propagation.  Hence  many 
who  are  exposed,  particularly  of  those  who  are  remotely  exposed,  do  not 
contract  the  disease.  There  is  also  an  idiosyncrasy  in  some  children,  so 
that  they  resist  infection  even  when  repeatedly  and  closely  exposed.  In 
the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  March  23,  1878,  C.  E.  BilHngton 
states  that  of  90  children  in  26  families  who  were  exposed  to  scarlet 
fever,  43  contracted  the  disease  and  47  escaped;  whereas,  as  is  well 
known,  comparatively  few  unprotected  children  escape  pertussis,  variola, 
varicella,  or  measles  if  exposed  to  either  of  these  diseases.  By  strict 
isolation,  therefore,  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  is  more  easily  prevented 
than  that  of  most  other  acute  infectious  maladies.  In  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum  for  a  number  of  years  children  with  scarlet  fever 
were  isolated  in  a  small  room  attached  to  one  of  the  wards.  The  door 
between  the  two  rooms  was  closed,  and  not  opened  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sickness.  Entrance  into  the  small  room  was  through  another 
door,  and  a  nurse  was  assigned  to  the  scarlet-fever  cases,  with  strict  direc- 
tions that  she  should  not  mingle  with  the  other  children.  These  simple 
precautions  were  found  suiBcient  in  the  various  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever 
which  occurred  in  the  city  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  malady  tlirough 
this  institution ;  whereas,  similar  measures  were  much  less  effectual  in 
arresting  the  spread  of  measles  and  pertussis.  Consequently,  an  outbreak 
of  scarlet  fever  in  this  institution  was  usually  limited  to  a  few  cases,  while 
the  extension  of  measles  and  pertussis  was  arrested  with  difficulty  till  a 
more  efficient  quarantine  was  established. 

Variations  in  Type. — The  type  of  scarlet  fever  varies  greatly  in 
different  epidemics,  and  frequently  also  in  cases  which  occur*  in  the  same 
epidemic,  even  in  the  same  family.  One  child  may  have  scarlatina  so 
mildly  that  little  treatment  is  required  and  convalescence  soon  begins, 
while  another  has  the  malignant  form,  and  soon  succumbs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prompt  employment  of  the  most  efficient  and  appropriate  meas- 
ures. Oijlinarily,  however,  if  the  first  case  in  a  family  be  very  severe, 
subsequent  cases  will  present  a  similar  tyjx; ;  but  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions. This  variation  in  type  in  different  years  and  different  epidemics  is 
probably  not  equalled  in  any  other  infectious  malady.     Consecutive  epi- 
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demies  may  present  this  variation,  or  the  same  type  may  continue  for  a 
aeries  of  years,  and  then,  from  some  unknown  cause,  change  to  one  milder 
or  more  severe.  In  England,  during  Sydenham's  life,  scarlet  fever  was 
so  mild  that  he  r^arded  it  as  a  trivial  affection,  requiring  little  attention, 
like  rotheln  of  the  present  time,  but  after  the  death  of  Sydenham,  Mor- 
ton and  his  oontemporaries  in  London  found,  to  their  sorrow,  that  the 
type  of  scarlet  fever  was  very  different  from  that  described  by  Syden- 
ham's pen.  The  late  Graves  of  Dublin  and  his  oontemporaries  treated 
a  mild  type  of  scarlet  fever  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  deaths — 
much  less  than  that  during  the  preceding  generation — and  they  attributed 
their  success  to  their  greater  knowledge  and  more  appropriate  use  of 
remedies  tlian  their  ancestors  possessed  and  employed.  By  and  by  the 
tjT)e  changed,  the  mortality  of  former  years  was  restored,  and  they  dis- 
a)veped  that  their  previous  success  iu  saving  life  had  been  due  not  to 
their  skill,  but  to  the  mild  form  of  the  malady.  A  distinguished  physi- 
cian of  New  York  treated  more  than  fifty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  of 
the  institutions  without  a  single  death.  A  few  mouths  afterward  the 
type  of  the  malady  changed,  and  his  own  son  perished  from  it. 

SuBGiCAL  AND  OBSTETRICAL  SCARLATINA. — After  surgical  Opera- 
tions, and  sometimes  in  surgical  cases  not  requiring  operative  measures,  a 
iK^arlatinous  efflorescence  occasionally  appears  upon  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  body,  and  remains  for  several  days.  The  following  were  cases 
of  the  kind  alluded  to.  They  occurred  in  Guv'^s  Hospital,  and  were 
published  by  H.  G.  Howse  in  Guifs  Hospital  Reports  for  1879 :  On 
March  15,  1878,  Jacobson  performed  osteotomy  upon  a  child  suffer- 
ing fix)m  extreme  rachitis.  The  operation  was  followed  by  a  moderate 
febrile  movement  (100°  to  101°),  and  after  three  days  by  the  appearance 
of  an  efflorescence,  with  sore  throat  and  the  strawberry  tongue.  The 
osteotomy  had  been  performed  under  carbolic  acid  spray  and  with  all  the 
details  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The  i-ash  soon  faded,  the  temperature  fell, 
and  the  child,  temporarily  separated  from  the  other  patients  from  the  sus- 

;icion  that  the  disease  was  scarlet  fever,  was  brought  back  to  the  ward. 
*he  subsequent  history  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever,  for  the 
skin  desquamated,  and  on  April  1st  abundant  albumen  was  found  in  tlie 
urine,     Ihe  case  terminated  favorably.     Three  months  previously  the 
same  operation  had  been  performed  on  the  other  leg,  with  no  unfavorable 
symptoms.     On  April  5th,  three  weeks  after  the  osteotomy,  a  lipoma  was 
removed  from  another  patient  aged  twenty-one  years.     The  following  day 
the  temperature  rose  to  101°,  and  remained  at  that  till  April  8th,  when 
it  suddenly  increased  to  103°,  and  a  rose-rash  occurred  over  the  body, 
with  sore  throat.     On  April  9th,  Howse  excised  the  elbow-joint  of  a  girl 
of  sixteen  years  having  pulpy  disease.     On  the  10th  her  temperature 
began  to  increase,  and  on  the  11th  reached  105.8°.     Toward  evening  a 
roseoloid  eruption  apj)eared  over  her  body,  and  she  was  isolated.     On 
April  12th,  I)r.  H.  excised  a  fibroid  bursa  patellae  from  a  woman  of 
twenty-nine  years.     On  the  following  day  her  temperature  was  99°,  but 
on  the  14th  it  rose  to  100°,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  she  had  rigors 
and  headache.     On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  temperature  was  102.5°, 
and  a  roseoloid  eruption  occurred  over  the  face  and  chest.     The  surgeons 
now  perceived  that  an  epidemic  of  the  so-called  surgical  scarlatina  was 
occurring,  so  as  to  justify  the  postponement  of  other  operations. ' 
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Id  the  same  volume  of  Ovy'a  Hospital  BeportSy  James  F.  Groodhart 
gives  the  histories  of  nearly  thirty  cases  of  this  disease  oocurring  dur- 
ing a  series  of  yeara  in  the  same  hospital.  The  patients  were  chiefly 
children,  having  the  most  diverse  surgical  ailments,  among  which  may  bie 
mentioned  hip  disease  and  abscess,  genu  valgum  without  operation, 
necrosis  of  femur,  hydrocele  with  explorative  operation,  a  scald,  a  siuus 
over  the  great  trochanter,  spinal  disease  with  abscess,  tenotomy  for  club- 
foot, and  vesical  calculus  with  operation.  The  most  common  disease  was 
caries  or  necrosis  with  abscess.  In  cases  operated  on  the  intervals 
between  the  operations  and  the  occurrence  of  the  efflorescence  varied  from 
two  days  to  more  than  two  weeks.  Groodhart,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  these  cases,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  for  the  most 
part  examples  of  true  scarlet  fever,  especially  as  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  occurred  in  groups,  and  there  was  a  known  exposure  of 
some  of  the  patients  to  children  admitted  into  the  hospital  with  the 
seouelse  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  the  British  Med.  Jov/r,  for  Jan.,  1879,  Greorge  May,  Jr.,  reported 
a  case  of  efflorescence  in  surgical  practice  which  appears  to  have  been 
scarlatinous.  A  child  was  operated  on  for  the  raaical  cure  of  hernia 
on  Dec;  4th.  Toward  the  close  of  the  same  day  he  became  restleas, 
vomited,  and  his  pulse  on  the  following  day  rose  to  136.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  operation  a  rash  appeared  on  the  chest  and  arms, 
the  abdomen  became  tense  and  painful,  and  on  the  following  day  he  died. 
The  poison,  however,  in  this  case  may  have  been  septic. 

Hillier  remarks  (Diseases  of  Children) :  "  In  the  hospital  for  sick 
children,  of  the  children  who  contract  scarlatina  a  very  large  proportion 
have  been  the  subjects  of  a  surgical  operation  within  a  week  before  the 
rash  appears.^'  Gee  says  (Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine):  "It  has 
been  doubted  by  some  whether  the  scarlatiniform  rash  which  sometimes 
follows  operations  is  really  scarlatinal.  The  eruption  appears  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  day  afber  the  operation,  and  in  the  cases  which  have 
caused  the  doubt  is  very  fugitive  and  the  first  and  only  symptom.  Yet 
that  the  disease  really  is  scarlet  fever  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the 
following  observations:  first,  that  the  disease  occurs  in  epidemics; 
secondly,  that  in  a  given  epidemic  a  severe  case  occasionally  relieves  the 
monotonous  recurrence  of  the  very  mild  form ;  thirdly,  that  a  precisely 
similar  scarlatinilla  attacks  in  the  same  epidemic  patients  who  nave  not 
been  subjected  to  operation  and  who  have  no  open  sore ;  and  lastly,  by 
way  of  a  veritable  experimentum  crucis,  that,  however  freely  these 
patients  are  exposed  to  ordinary  scarlet  fever  contagion  afterward,  tliey 
do  not  contract  that  disease."  Paget  and  other  distinguished  London 
surgeons  who  have  observed  this  complication  of  surgical  cases,  believe 
that  the  patients  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  scarlatinous  poison, 
and  that  the  surgical  diseases  or  operations  furnish  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  occurrence  of  scarlet  fever,  so  that  the  exposure,  which 
probably  would  have  been  without  result  in  ordinary  health,  causes  an 
outbreak  of  the  malady. 

Those  who  have  reported  cases  of  this  form  of  efflorescence  have  for 
the  most  part  neglected  to  state  whether  the  patients  had  had  scarlet 
fever  previously,  knowledge  of  which  would  have  aided  in  th«  diagnosis ; 
but  from  an  examination  of  the  histories  of  cases,  especially  those  pub- 
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lished  in  the  London  journals  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  thei*e  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  surgical  maladies  of  a  certain  kind,  especially 
traumatism,  do  produce  a  state  of  system  which  predisposes  to  scarlet 
fever,  so  that  this  class  of  patients  are  especially  liable  to  contract  it. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  considerable  proportion  of  reported  cases 
of  surgical  scarlatina  are  genuine,  but  in  a  considerable  number,  i)erhaps 
an  equal  number  of  such  cases,  the  histories  and  symptoms  indicated  a 
septic  rather  than  scarlatinous  efflorescence,  and  in  not  a  few  instances, 
when  consultations  have  been  held,  opinions  differed,  some  diagnosticating 
scarlet  fever,  others  septicsBmia.  In  some  of  the  cases  I  find  it  stated 
that  the  &uces  presented  the  normal  appearance.  Now,  faucial  redness  is 
so  generally  present  in  scarlet  fever,  antedating  that  of  the  skin  and 
coexisting  with  it,  that  its  absence  is  strong  evidence  that  the  disease  is 
not  scarlatinous.  Moreover,  when,  as  was  true  of  certain  of  the  reported 
cases,  the  rash  appeared  irregularly  upon  the  surface,  and  faded  away  in 
two  or  three  days  with  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  and  the  conditions 
for  septic  absorption  were  present,  the  efflorescence  was  probably  septi- 
cssraic. 

The  following  were  apparently  cases  of  septicsemic  efflorescence:  A 
child  aged  five  years  {Brit,  Med.  Jour^,  Feb.  16,  1879)  had  inflammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  which  suppurated.  At  the  time 
when  the  abscess  was  fully  formed  a  rash  appeared  over  the  entire  body. 
It  coDsisted  of  numerous  red  points,  but  was  paler  than  that  of  ordinary 
scarlet  fever ;  temperature  never  above  99°;  no  sore  throat  nor  desqua- 
mation of  cuticle.  No  child  exposed  to  her  took  scarlet  fever,  and  her 
sickness  could  not  be  traced  to  infection.  In  the  British  Med.  Jour., 
Jan.  4,  1879,  L.  Braxton  Hicks  states  that  his  son,  attending  school 
at  Reading,  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  pyrexia,  accompanied  on 
the  second  day  by  delirium  and  the  occurrence  of  a  rash  like  scarlet  fever 
over  the  entire  surface.  He  had  no  decided  redness  of  the  fauces,  though 
it  was  perhaps  slightly  flushed.  The  right  buttock  was  swollen  from 
inflammation,  and  a  large,  deep-seated  abscess  formed  near  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium.  When  the  aelirium  abated  the  boy  said  that  he  was 
standing  the  day  before  the  fever  began  with  his  legs  far  apart,  when  a 
schoolfellow  stretched  them  farther  by  suddenly  pulling  on  one  of  them. 
The  rash,  which  was  nearly  universal,  lasted  three  days,  and  was  not 
followed  by  desquamation.  No  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the 
school  before  or  tulerward.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  Surgeon  Frolliott  of  the  East  India  Service  relates  the  case  of  a 

Srivate,  aged  twenty-three  years,  and  three  years  in  India,  who,  when  on 
utr  in  the  Punjab,  was  injured  by  the  explosion  of  an  Afghan  powder- 
magazine.  The  accident  occurred  Dec.  21, 1878.  On  Dec.  25th  a  bright 
scarlet  rash  appeared  upon  tlie  abdomen  and  spread  over  the  entire  boay. 
The  following  day  the  eruption  was  very  vivid,  like  a  boiled  lobster,  and 
it  lasted  five  days.  The  temperature,  which  in  the  beginning  had  been 
101°,  abated  to  the  normal  after  the  rash  appeared.  No  soreness  of 
throat  nor  redness  of  the  buccal  surface  occurred,  but  the  epidermis 
desquamated  even  from  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
Now,  the  febrile  movement  of  scarlet  fever  does  not  cease  while  the 
efBorescence  is  distinct.  It  does  not  even  diminish  when  the  eruption 
appears,  while  in  the  above  case  it  fell  to  the  normal — a  common  occur- 

VoL.  I.— S2 
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renoe  in  septicsemia,  even  when  the  blood-poisoning  is  profound.  More- 
over, scarlet  fever  is  so  rare  in  India  that  Frolliott,  after  twelve  years* 
service,  had  only  heard  of  one  case  among  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
surgeons  who  consulted  over  the  case  of  this  private  disagreed  in  opinion, 
some  regarding  the  disease  as  septicemic,  others  as  scarlatinous.  Bat  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  part  of 
these  army  surgeons  would,  I  think,  have  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
the  diagnosis. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  reputable  6ur&:eons  that  the  exposure  of 
traumatic  patients  to  the  scarlaLous  poisoVsometimes  agg»vat«8  the 
inflammation  of  wounds,  causing  them  to  assume  an  unhSlthy  appeaiv 
ance  even  tliough  no  scarlatina  be  produced.  The  late  Solly  made 
the  remark,  **  Whenever  a  case  of  surgery  in  private  practice  takes  on  a 
highly  phl^monous  ap}>earance  I  am  always  sure  to  nnd  break  out,  in 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  either  erysipelas  or  scarlet  fever''  (British  Med. 
Jour.,  Feb.  15,  1879).  We  will  see  that  the  scarlatinous  poison  some- 
times causes  pharyngitis  or  nephritis  without  producing  the  general  dis- 
ease. In  a  similar  manner  it  seems  that  it  may  aggravate  open  wounds, 
intensifymg  the  inflammation  in  them,  while  there  is  no  efflorescence  or 
other  symptom  to  show  that  scarlatina  itself  is  present.  The  poison 
appears  to  act  entirely  locally  in  such  cases. 

Pa^t,  in  his  CKniooZ  Ledurea.  says:  ^'I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  In  some  cases  results  occui^ng  with  obscure  symptoms  within 
two  or  three  days  after  operations  have  been  due  to  the  scarlet-fever 
poison,  hindered  in  some  way  from  its  usual  progress."  Playfair, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  puerperal  state,  adds :  "  Mr.  openoer  Wells  in- 
forms me  tiiat  he  has  seen  cases  of  surgical  pyaemia  which  he  had  reason 
to  believe  originated  in  the  scarlatinal  poison;  and  his  well-known  suc- 
cess as  an  ovariotomist  is  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to 
his  extreme  care  in  seeing  that  no  one  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  his 
patients  has  been  exposed  to  any  such  source  of  infection.''  Opinions 
like  these,  held  by  such  prominent  members  of  the  profession  and  sus- 
tained by  many  observations,  should  certainly  induce  physicians  to  pre- 
vent, so  far  as  possible,  any  exposure  of  their  surgical  patients,  especially 
if  they  have  any  sores  or  wounds,  whether  by  traumatism  or  tlie  scalpel, 
to  the  scarlatinal  poison. 

Obstetrical  Scaklatina. — ^Women  during  convalescence  after  child- 
birth are  very  liable  to  contract  scarlet  fever.  In  the  New  York  Infant 
Ajsylum,  which  has  maternity  wards,  a  woman  was  admitted  from  a 
liousc  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  and  assigned  to  a  cot  next 
that  occupied  by  one  of  the  waiting  women,  who  was  confined  soon  after- 
ward. Her  labor  was  favorable,  but  three  days  afterward  she  took 
scarlet  fever,  and  another  lying-in-patient  contracted  it  from  her.  The 
sore  throat  and  desquamation  were  characteristic.  It  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  a  physician  of  New  York,  in  whose  family  scarlet  fever 
was  occurring,  attended  three  women  in  succession  in  their  confinement, 
and  all  contracted  scarlet  fever,  which  presented  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms, and  two  of  them  died.  Experienced  and  cautious  physicians  of 
New  York,  aware  of  the  danger,  do  not  go  directly  from  a  scarlatinous 
patient  to  an  obstetrical  case,  but  avoid  the  risk  by  intermediate  visits  to 
otlier  patients  or  by  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  open  air. 
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Playfiur,  lemarking  on  this  subject,  says :  ^'  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  oonta^iam  of  zymotic  diseases  may  produce  a  form  of 
disease  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  puerperal  septicemia,  and  pre- 
sentiDg  none  o?the  characteristic  featuL  of  tTe  spedSo  complaint  Lm 
which  the  contagium  was  derived.  This  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact  by  the 
majority  of  our  most  eminent  British  obstetricians,  although  it  does  not 
geem  to  be  allowed  by  continental  authorities,  and  it  is  strongly  contro- 
verted by  some  writers  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  theory  of  septicaemia,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  puerperal  septicemia  originating  in 
diis  way  is  too  strong  to  be  assailable.  The  scarlatinal  poison  is  that 
larding  which  the  greatest  number  of  observations  has  been  made. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  our 
obstetric  literature,  but  the  largest  number  are  to  be  met  with  in 
a  paper  by  Braxton  Hicks.  Out  of  68  cases  of  puerperal  disease 
seen  in  consultation,  no  less  than  37  were  distinctly  traceable  to  the  scar- 
latinal poison.  Of  these,  20  had  the  characteristic  rash  of  the  disease, 
bat  the  remaining  17,  although  the  history  clearly  proved  exposure  to 
the  contagium  of  scarlet  fever,  showed  none  of  its  usual  symptoms,  and 
were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  typical  cases  of  the  so-called 
puerperal  fever.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  specific  con- 
tagious diseases  to  be  modified  by  the  puerperal  state,  we  have  to  admit 
that  one  physician  met  with  17  cases  of  puerperal  septicsemia  in  which, 
by  a  mere  coincidence,  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  had  been  traced, 
aD(l  that  the  disease  nevertheless  originated  from  some  other  source — 
a  hypothesis  so  improbable  that  its  mere  mention  carries  its  own  refu- 
tation." 

Parturition,  like  traumatism,  furnishes  in  an  eminent  d^ree  the  con- 
ditions in  which  septic  poisoning  occurs,  and  the  efflorescence  which  often 
accompanies  septicaemia  bears,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  scarlet  fever.  Hence  in  many  instimces  the  same  difficulty  is 
present  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  septic  and  scarlatinous 
blood-poisoning  m  obstetrical  cases  which  occurs  m  surgical  practice. 
But,  according  to  my  observations,  an  efflorescence  occurring  during 
the  week  following  parturition  is  in  most  instances  septic.  It  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  it  is  scarlatinous,  and  there  is  little  danger  that 
the  accoucheur,  engaged  in  general   practice  and  visiting  scarlatinous 

Eatients,  will  communicate  scarlet  fever  through  his  person  or  clothing  if 
e  exercise  proper  precautions.  His  short  stay  in  the  sick  room  and  his 
out-door  exercise  in  visiting  cases  prevent  infection  of  his  person  or  dress. 
Bat  if,  as  Playfiiir  believes,  the  scarlatinal  poison  sometimes  produces  in 
parturient  women  a  puerperal  fever  in  whicn  the  characteristic  scarlatinal 
symptoms  are  lacking,  and  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
is  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  septic  fever,  certainly  the  scarlati- 
nous virus  sustains  a  much  more  frequent  causative  relation  to  childbed 
fever  than  has  been  heretofore  supposed. 

Infants  under  the  age  of  six  months  do  not  ordinarily  contract 
scarlet  fever,  although  ftilly  exposed,  and  those  under  four  months 
nearly  possess  immunity.  Still,  tnis  disease  has  been  obser\'eil  in  new- 
bora  infants,  contracted,  apparently,  through  the  placental  circulation. 
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Tourtual  states  that  a  woman  waited  upon  her  own  husband  and  child, 
both  of  whom  had  scarlet  fever,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  months  of 
her  pr^nancy,  till  near  her  confinement.  Though  she  had  no  symptoms 
of  scarlet  fever,  her  infant  had  unusual  redness  of  the  skin  and  buccal 
§urface  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  up  to  the  fifth  day.  On  the  ninth 
day  desquamation  b^gan,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  separated.  A  case  having  a  history  in  some  respects  similar  is 
related  by  Megnert,  but  the  symptoms  were  anomalous  for  scarlet  fever, 
and  the  disease  may  have  been  orainary  septic  fever.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  one  instance  in  my  practice  a  mother  haa  scarlet  fever,  b^inning  about 
the  third  day  after  her  confinement,  and  although  she  suclded  her  infimt 
and  it  was  constantly  in  bed  with  her,  it  had  no  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever, 
although  it  became  afiected  immediately  afterwara  by  a  severe  form  of 
eczema,  probably  from  the  altered  quality  of  the  milk;  and  in  two 
instances  observed  by  Murchison  new-bom  infiuits  remained  healthy, 
although  their  mothers  suffered  from  scarlet  fever. 

Afler  the  age  of  six  months  the  liability  to  scarlet  fever  increases  till 
the  close  of  in&ncy,  children  between  the  aees  of  six  months  and  one 
year  being  less  liable  to  contract  the  malady  than  during  the  second  year, 
and  those  in  the  second  year  being  less  liable  to  it  than  those  in  the  third 
year.  Murchison  collected  the  statistics  of  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in 
England  and  Wales  during  a  series  of  years  ending  with  1861.  The 
number  of  deaths  aggr^ted  148,829,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  at 
different  ages  was  as  follows : 
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Among  the  deaths  were  ten  cases  above  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  so 
that  scarlet  fever,  though  especially  a  disease  of  childhood,  may  occur  in 
any  decade  of  lifb ;  but  old  age,  like  early  infancy,  almost  possesses 
immunity  from  it. 

I  have  preserved  the  records  of  the  ages  of  145  consecutive  cases 
occurring  in  private  practice.  If  we  add  to  these  58  cases  observed  by 
Prof.  Octerlony  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Med,  Set,,  July,  1882)  we  have  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  ages  of  203  cases,  which  are  embraced  in  the  following 
table : 
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Clinical  Faceb  REGARDma  Scarlet  Fever. — As  a  rale,  scarlet 
fever  oocars  bat  onoe,  one  attack  conferring  immanity  from  the  disease 
for  life ;  bat  there  are  exceptions.  In  1869, 1  attended  a  child  with  fatal 
scarlet  fever  who  three  years  previoosly,  it  was  stated,  had  passed  through 
a  first  attack  with  all  the  characteristic  symptoms.     The  following  case 

oocarred  in  a  family  attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Herzog :  B ^  a  &y  of 

six  years,  had  scarlet  fever  in  a  mild  form  in  January  and  February, 
1875,  followed  by  moderate  desquamation.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
he  was  kicked  by  a  horse  in  the  street,  receiving  a  deep  scalp-wound 
which  required  three  stitches.  Three  days  afterward  he  had,  to  appear- 
ance, a  second  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  attended  by  high  febrile  movement, 
and  followed  also  by  desquamation.  It  was  believed  by  Dr.  H.  to  be  a 
genoine  case,  and  was  so  treated.  I  am  not  able  to  state  as  r^ards  the 
presence  of  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  doubt  arises  whether  this  second 
attack  may  not  have  been  septicsemic.  tn  April,  1876,  a  third  attack 
oocarred,  which  I  saw  fi*om  the  banning,  it  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  characteristic  symptoms — ^injection  of  the  £9tuoes,  an  efi9orescence  con- 
tinuing the  usual  time,  followed  by  desquamation  and  albuminuria,  the 
latter  continuing  several  weeks.  Itichi^son  states  that  three  distinct 
attacks  occurred  in  his  own  person,  and  a  student  attending  the  lecture  at 
which  this  was  mentioned  informed  the  doctor  that  he  also  had  had 
scarlet  fever  three  times. 

Sometimes  a  second  attack  occurs  so  soon  after  the  first  that  it  has  been 
described  as  a  relapse.  The  following  was  a  case  in  point  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Qodneff  {iieditz,  VednUcy  No.  iv.,  N.  Y.  Med.  JBec.,  April  30, 
1881) :  A  youth  of  seventeen  years  contracted  scarlet  fever  while  taking 
care  of  a  child.  It  b^an  \rith  a  chill,  and  he  had  the  usual  efflorescence, 
sore  throat,  and  tumefaction  of  the  cervical  glands.  An  exudation 
appeared  upon  his  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  his  temperature  reached  104°. 
xhe  urine  contained  a  trace  of  albumen,  the  rash  m  due  time  fiauled,  and 
the  epidermis  exfoliated.  On  the  fift;eenth  day,  when  he  was  about  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital,  he  again  had  a  chill,  followed  by  fever.  The  tem- 
perature reached  105.2°,  the  rash  reappeared  over  the  entire  surface 
except  the  &ce,  diphtheritic  exudations  occurred  upon  the  fismces,  and  the 
urine,  the  quantity  of  which  was  diminished,  again  became  albuminous. 
This  second  efflorescence  &ded  on  the  twenty-fourth  day,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  exfoliation  b^an.  Hillier  says :  ''  I  have  seen  a  young 
woman  in  the  fever  hospital  suffering  from  a  second  attack  of  scarlatina, 
the  first  attack  having  occurred  five  weeks  previously.  She  had  quite 
recovered  from  her  firat  illness,  and  was  acting  as  nurse.  In  both  seizures 
the  rash,  the  sore  throat,  and  other  symptoms  were  characteristic.  The 
relapse  or  recurrence  was  less  severe  tlum  the  primary  disease.''  Cases 
of  a  fourth,  or  even  of  a  greater  number  of  attacks,  have  been  reported. 
The  first  seizure  is  sometimes  milder,  but  in  other  instances  is  more 
eevere,  than  those  which  follow. 

Exposure  to  the  scarlatinous  poison  not  infreauently  produces  pharyn- 
gitis without  the  occurrence  of  scarlatina,  and  tne  inflammation  is  apt  to 
oe  severe,  accompanied  by  pain  in  swallowing  and  marked  febrile  move- 
nient  This  phlegmasia  is  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  by  its  shorter 
duration  and  the  absence  of  the  efflorescence.  It  occurs  in  adults  as  well 
M  in  children,  and  in  those  who  have  had,  as  well  as  in  those  who  have  not 
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had  scarlatina.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  very  seldom  accompauied 
or  followed  by  any  of  the  complications  or  sequelae  so  common  m  and 
after  scarlet  fever.  It  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  pharyngitis 
except  in  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs,  and  one  attack  does  not  pre* 
elude  another.  The  late  George  B.  Wood  made  the  remark  that  he 
never  attended  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  without  suffering  fjx)m  sore  throat. 
The  following  were  examples  of  this  form  of  pharyngitis :  On  Jan.  17th, 
1882,  I  was  called  to  a  boy  of  three  years  with  severe  scarlet  fever,  ush- 
ered in  by  convulsions.  On  the  following  day  his  sister,  aged  seven  and 
three-fourths  years,  whom  I  had  attended  a  year  previously  during  a 
severe  attack  of  scarlatina,  and  who  had  been  almost  constantly  with  the 
brother,  became  very  ill,  with  a  temperature  of  103.5^.  Examination 
revealed  severe  inflanmiation  of  the  fauces,  without  pseudo-membrane 
or  any  other  exudation  except  muco-pus.  On  Jan.  19th  an  older 
brother,  nine  years,  whom  I  had  attended  in  scarlet  fever  three  years 
pr^viou^ly,  vrL  affected  in  the  same  way,  hi«  temi,emtu«  being  1040 
and  his  respiration  guttural  and  noisy,  especially  during  sleep,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amount  of  &ucial  swelling.  At  times  he  was  delir- 
ious. The  inflammation  in  both  cases  began  to  abate  about  the  third 
day,  and  had  disappeared  by  the  close  of  the  week.  That  the  oontagium 
of  scarlet  fever  mav  be  received  into  the  system  and  cause  pharyngitis, 
while  the  patient  has  immunity  from  scarlet  fever  through  a  previous 
attack,  and  that  this  inflammation  may  occur  any  number  oi  times,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Wood,  are  remarkable  &cts. 

Now  and  then  cases  occur  which  appear  to  show  that  the  scarlatinous 
poison  may  sSect  the  kidneys,  producing  nephritis,  while  there  is  no 
other  manifestation  of  its  influence.  Thus  in  my  practice  a  lady  of  about 
forty-five  years  constantly  attended  her  son,  sleeping  by  his  side,  during 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  Her  health  had  previously  been  good.  When 
the  boy  was  convalescent,  as  her  appetite  failed  and  ^e  was  indisposed,  a 
careful  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  albuminuria,  although 
she  had  had  no  sore  throat  or  other  symptom  of  scarlet  fever.  After 
several  weeks  of  treatment  her  disease  was  removed,  and  she  has 
remained  well  since.  In  the  British  Med.  Jour,  for  Nov.  29,  1879,  it 
is  stated  that  in  a  J&mily  four  girls  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
desquamative  nephritis.  One  of  them  had  recently  had  scarlet  fever, 
but  the  other  three  had  presented  no  symptoms  whatever  of  this  disease. 
Such  cases,  although  probably  rare,  appear  to  show  that,  as  the  scarlat- 
inous poison  may  produce  inflammation  of  the  fauces  without  the  occur- 
rence of  scarlet  fever,  so  it  may  caiLse  nephritis  without  producing  the 
general  disease,  or  apparently  disturbing  the  functions,  or  changing  the 
state  of  other  parts,  except  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — Ordinary  Form.  Scarlet  fever  usually  begins  abruptly, 
so  that  the  exact  time  of  its  commencement  can  be  fixed.  If  any  pre- 
monitory symptoms  occur,  they  are  slight,  so  as  scarcely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, as  languor  or  the  appearance  oi  fatigue.  A  dusky  aspect  of  the 
surface  may  occasionally  be  observed  during  the  few  hours  preceding  the 
attack.  In  some  children  the  first  symptom  is  chilliness,  and  occasion- 
ally  a  distinct  chill  occurs.  In  the  adult  a  chill  is  ordinarily  the  first 
symptom.  With  or  without  the  initial  chilliness,  febrile  movement 
occurs,  of  variable  intensity  according  to  the  severity  of  the  type,  and 
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aocompaiiied  by  such  symptoms  as  usually  arise  in  a  febrile  state  of 
sybtem,  as  cephalalgia^  anorexia,  and  thirst.  The  pulse  rises  to  110, 120, 
or  more  per  minute,  Ae  temperature  to  102°,  103®,  or  104°;  the  skin  is 
hot,  &oe  flushed,  and  the  eyes  bright.  Even  in  cases  that  are  not  malig- 
oaut  or  grave,  and  that  give  indications  of  a  favorable  result,  there  is 
often  more  or  less  stupor,  with  transient  delirium  and  sudden  starting  or 
tAvitching  of  the  extremities,  showing  that  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is 
in\'olved. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  banning  of  scarlet  fever, 
occurring  before  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence.  It  therefore  has 
diagnostic  value  when  the  nature  of  the  case  is  still  doubtful.  In  some 
patients  it  is  an  initial  symptom,  but  in  others  some  hours  have  elapsed 
when  it  occurs.  I  reconled  its  presence  or  absence  in  214  patients,  with 
the  following  result :  present  in  162  patients,  absent  in  62.  In  severe 
forms  of  the  disease  it  is  rarely  absent,  and  if  it  do  not  occur  it  is  probable 
that  the  case  will  be  mild,  re(]^uiring  Uttle  treatment  and  having  a  favor- 
able termination.  In  epidemics  of  unusual  mildness  the  number  of  cases 
without  vomiting  may  be  in  excess  of  those  in  which  this  symptom 
occurs.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  and  it  may  therefore  be  properly  regarded  as  a  nervous 
symptom.  In  severe  cases  the  vomiting  is  apt  to  be  repeated,  not  only 
on  the  first  but  on  subsequent  days,  and  we  shall  see  that  in  cases  of  great 
gravity,  in  which  a  fatal  termination  is  not  improbable,  persistent  vomit- 
ing, by  which  the  food  and  stimulants  so  urgently  required  are  rejected, 
interferes  seriously  with  successful  treatment.  In  a  few  cases  embraced 
in  my  statistics  nausea  without  vomiting  was  recorded.  The  bowels  in 
ordinary  scarlatina  act  r^ularly  or  are  slightly  constipated.  Diarrhoea,^ 
which  so  commonly  accompanies  the  persistent  vomiting  in  malignant 
cases,  if  it  occur  in  this  form  of  the  malady  is  slight  and  transient  and 
due  to  accidental  causes.  The  food,  if  it  be  given  in  the  liquid  form  and 
cool,  is  usually  taken  readily,  on  account  of  the  thirst,  except  when 
deglutition  is  rendered  painful  by  the  pharyngitis. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system  vary  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  oisease  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient.     Many 
children  during  the  progress  of  the  common  form   of  scarlet  fever 
present  a  dull  or  apathetic  appearance.     They  lie  much  of  the  time 
with  their  eyes  closed ;  others  are  more  restless,  and  not  a  few,  if  the 
fever  be  considerable,  have  occasional  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  more 
or  less  headache.     Eclampsia  sometimes  occurs  on  the  first  day,  especially 
in  those  predisposed  to  it,  even  when  the  subsequent  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  mild  and  favorable.     This  complication,  very  grave  and  usually 
fatal  when  it  occurs  at  a  later  stage,  is  in  most  instances,  when  it  takes 
place  on  the  first  day,  readily  controlled  by  proper  remedies  and  with 
little  detriment  to  the  patient.     But  if  it  be  attended  by  high  elevation 
of  temperature  and  marked  drowsiness,  approaching  the  comatose  state, 
it  is  very  serious  upon  the  first  as  well  as  upon  subsequent  days.     Nervous 
symptoms  occurring  in  the  beginning  of  scarlet  fever,  when  it  has  the 
ordinary  favorable  type,  begin  to  abate  in  three  or  four  days,  but  if  they 
supervene  at  a  later  date,  and  especially  in  the  declining  stage,  they  possess 
more  gravity,  since  they  then  not  infrequently  result  from  and  indicate 
i^  complication. 
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Early  in  the  disease,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  commeDoement  of  the  fever, 
the  faucial  and  buccal  surfaces  become  inflamed,  as  shown  by  redness, 
swelling,  and  tenderness.  The  physician  summoned  in  the  beginning 
of  an  attack  will  already,  at  his  first  visit,  observe  hyperasmia  of  the 
fauces,  with  points  of  deeper  injection  than  over  the  general  faucial  sur- 
face, and  soon  the  buccal  surface  also  participates.  The  inflammation  at 
first  pro<.luces  preternatural  dryness,  and  tnis  is  followed  by  a  viscid 
secretion.  The  papillse  of  the  tongue  enlarge  and  become  prominent, 
giving  rise  to  the  appearance  known  as  strawberry  tongue  which  is  so 
common  in  scarlet  fever.  This  state  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  membrane 
continues  throughout  the  disease.  A  thin  fur  appears  upon  the  tongue 
on  the  first  day,  and  it  increases  on  the  second  and  third  days,  after  which 
it  is  apt  to  be  detached,  exposing  the  surface  of  the  organ,  which  has  a 
deep  red  hue,  but  in  not  a  few  patients  the  ftir  remains  or  is  reproduced 
as  soon  as  shed.  Except  in  the  mildest  cases  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
also  participates  in  the  inflammation  as  the  disease  advances,  so  that  a 
thin,  irritating  discharge,  containing  leucocytes  or  pus-cells,  flows  from 
the  nostrib.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  cutaneous  transpiration  nearly 
checked.  The  respiratory  system  is  rarely  involved  in  any  notable  man- 
ner unless  there  be  a  complication.  Many  have  no  cough  whatever, 
while  others  have  a  slight  cough,  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  mflammation, 
of  a  catarrhal  form,  has  extended  from  the  fituces  to  the  surface  of  the 
glottis.  Slight  acceleration  of  respiration,  corresponding  with  the  degree 
of  fever,  may  also  be  observed.  The  kidneys  commonly  act  regularly 
and  normally  during  the  first  days,  any  serious  impairment  or  their 
functions  being  rare  before  the  close  of  the  first  week. 

When  the  symptoms  described  above  have  continued  from  six  to 
eighteen  hours  the  efflorescence  appears.  It  is  first  observed  about  the 
ears,  neck,  and  shoulders,  in  reddisn  patches  fading  into  the  normal  hue. 
These  patches  extend  and  unite,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  finally  the  1^,  are  covered.  The 
scarlatinous  rash  usually,  when  fully  developed,  resembles  that  produced 
by  external  heat  or  the  application  of  a  sinapism.  It  has  been  likened 
to  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobster,  but  there  are  numerous  minute 
points  of  a  deeper  or  duskier  hue  than  the  surface  generally.  In  many 
patients  the  rasn  appears,  especially  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  extrem- 
ities, as  minute,  tluckly-set  points,  with  the  skin  of  normal  appearance 
between  them.  Henoch  of  Berlin  says  of  scarlet  fever :  "  In  general, 
the  moderate  grades  of  eruption  prevail,  the  skin,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, presenting  a  difiuse,  more  or  less  scarlet  redness,  while  on  closer 
inspection  it  is  found  that  this  redness  is  composed  of  innumerable  red 
points  closely  situated  together,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  very 
small  paler  portions  of  skin.  The  dark-red  points  appear  to  correspond 
to  the  hair-follicles."  On  passing  the  finger  over  the  efflorescence  no 
distinct  prominences  are  ooserv^,  but  a  sensation  of  roughness  is 
sometimes  imparted  from  engorgement  of  the  cutaneous  papillse.  The 
rash  disappears  on  pressure,  but  it  immediately  reappears  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Its  slow  return  is  evidence  of  sluggish  circulation, 
and  it  indicates  a  grave  and  dangerous  form  of  the  malady.  The  color 
is  then  usually  a  dusky  instead  of  a  bright  red.  The  efflorescence  is 
most  marked  in  dependent  parts,  as  along  the  back,  over  the  chest  and 
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abclomen,  and  in  the  flezores  of  the  joints.  Parts  pressed  upon  by  the 
bed'-clotheSy  which  confine  and  intensify  the  heat,  present  a  deeper  color- 
ation than  otlier  portions  of  the  surface.  Often,  especially  in  mild  cases, 
the  rash  is  absent  from  portions  of  the  surface  Avhere  it  commonly 
appears,  while  it  presents  a  typical  character  elsewhere.  Tardy  and 
incomplete  establishment  of  the  rash  when  the  symptoms  indicate  an 
attack  of  ordinary  or  more  than  ordinary  severity  is  commonly  due  to 
some  perturbating  cause,  especially  diarrhcea.  In  the  London  Lancet  for 
Aug.  16,  1879,  cases  are  related  of  supposed  scarlet  fever  without  the 
rash,  cases  in  which  pharyngitis  and  stomatitis  with  the  strawberry 
tongue  occurred,  without  efflorescence  upon  the  skin;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  as  stated  above,  that  the  inflammations  which  commonly 
attend  or  follow  scarlet  fever,  particularly  the  pharyngitis  and  nephritis, 
not  infrequently  occur  in  those  who  have  already  bad  scarlatina,  and 
occur  more  than  once  from  fresh  exposure  to  scarlatina  patients.  These 
inflammations,  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  appear  to  be  purely 
local  maladies,  produced  by  the  scarlatinous  virus ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  Question  whether,  in  the  so-called  scarlatina  without  efflorescence,  the 
innammations  which  are  present,  and  which  undoubtedly  have  a  scarlat- 
inous origin,  are  not  local  in  their  nature,  instead  of  being  local  mani- 
festations of  the  constitutional  disease.  The  burning  and  itching  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  rash  increajses  the  restlessness  of  the  patient,  and  is 
'sometimes  the  most  annoying  of  the  symptoms. 

The  temperature  in  the  common  favorable  forms  of  scarlet  fever 
usually  varies  from  101°  in  the  mildest  cases  to  103°  or  104°  in  those 
more  severe.     If  it  attain  105°  or  over,  the  case  is  properly  designated 

SLve  or  severe.  The  febrile  movement  commonly  fluctuates  but  little 
m  day  to  day  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when,  if  the  case  be  favor- 
able ana  no  complication  occur,  it  begins  to  decline.  The  temperature 
18  as  high  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  as  subsequently. 

The  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  digestive  system  during  the  initial 
period  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  sufficiently  described.  The  subsequent 
symptoms  referable  to  this  system  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
present  in  the  banning,  except  the  absence  of  vomiting.^  The  lips  are 
ory  and  often  cracked.  The  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat  con- 
tinues, with  anorexia  and  thirst.  With  the  decline  of  the  disease  the 
appetite  gradually  returns,  but  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the  second  week 
that  it  is  fully  restored.  Great  and  continued  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  seriously  interfering  with  the  nutrition,  pertains  to  the  malig- 
nant forms  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  urine  is  high-colored,  and  in  robust  children  during  the  first  days 
of  scarlet  fever  it  frequently  deposits  urates  on  cooling.  Gree,  who  has 
carefully  investigated  the  state  of  the  urine  in  scarlet  fever,  says  that 
the  quantity  of  water  is  diminished  and  the  urea  is  not  necessarily 
increased  during  the  pyrexia ;  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  diminished 
till  the  fourth,  fiflh,  or  sixth  day,  and  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  dimin- 
ished during  the  climax  of  the  pyrexia,  though  not  during  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  In  one  case  he  made  a  daily  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
^cacid,  and  found  it  greatly  diminished  on  the  second  and  third  days, 
normal  on  the  fourth,  and  much  increased  on  the  fifth.     He  believes  that 

Himllar  variations  are  common  in  the  quantity  of  the  products  excreted 
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in  the  urine.     Bile  may  also  appear  in  the  urine,  oolncident  with  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva/ 

The  duration  of  scarlet  fever  varies  in  different  cases.  If  the  attack 
be  very  mild,  with  little  efflorescence,  the  febrile  movement  may  decline 
by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  but  if  the  disease  be  severe,  little  or  no 
amelioration  of  symptoms  may  occur  before  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day,  even  when  no  complication  has  occiurred  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture or  cause  aggravation  of  symptoms.  Octerlony,  who  estimated  the 
duration  of  scanet  fever  from  the  conmicncement  of  febrile  symptoms  to 
"  the  disappearance  of  fever,  with  marked  improvement  in  leading  sym* 
toms,"  .  .  .  .  "  found  that  the  average  duration  of  the  disease  in  forty 
cases  was  six  and  one-sixth  days.  The  minimum  duration  in  a  very 
slightly-marked  case  was  three  days :  the  maximum  duration  was  four- 
teen days.''  In  general,  prolongation  of  fever  beyond  the  usual  time  is 
due  to  some  complication — more  frequently  to  unusually  severe  pharyn- 
gitis, with  accompanying  cellulitis,  than  to  any  other  cause. 

The  malady  whose  commencement  was  so  abrupt  declines  gradually. 
In  ordinary  cases,  by  the  close  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  the  rash  becomes  less  and  less  distinct,  and  finally  disappears, 
as  do  also  the  redness  and  swelling  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfiices. 
The  engorgement  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  papillse  of  the  tongue  sub- 
sides, the  appetite  returns,  the  countenance  brightens  and  becomes  natural, 
and  the  child,  who  during  the  height  of  the  fever  scarcely  noticed  objects 
or  noticed  them  with  indifference  or  even  repugnance,  can  be  amused  as 
before  his  sickness. 

Desquamation  succeeds.  This  begins  at  about  the  sixth  day,  and  is  not 
completed  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day ;  often  not  till  the  close  of  the 
third  or  in  the  fourth  week.  The  amount  of  desquamation  corresponds 
with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  efflorescence,  or  rather  of  the  der- 
matitis which  produces  the  efflorescence.  If  the  efflorescence  have  been 
slight  and  partial,  it  will  be  slight,  perhaps  scarcely  appreciable,  but  if 
the  rash  have  been  general,  ftill,  and  protracted,  exfoliation  occurs  upon 
every  part.  It  begins  about  the  face  and  neck,  and  within  a  day  or  two 
appears  upon  other  parts.  Where  the  skin  is  thin  the  epidermis  as  it  is 
detached  presents  a  fiirfuracous  appearance ;  where  it  is  thick,  as  upon  the 
palms  of  the  hands  or  soles  of  the  feet,  it  separates  in  layers  of  consider- 
able thickness. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  scarlet  fever  when  it  pursues  its  normal 
course  without  any  disturbing  element,  but  there  is  no  other  disease  in 
which  complications  and  sequelsQ  so  frequently  occur.  The  liability  to 
them  renders  the  prognosis  in  every  case  aoubtfiil.  They  largely  increase 
the  percentage  of  deaths.  They  occur  both  in  mild  and  severe  forms  of 
scarlatina. 

The  difference  in  type  in  different  cases  and  epidemics  has  alrcady  been 
alluded  to.  Scarlet  fever  is  sometimes  so  mild,  and  its  symptoms  so  sh'ght, 
that  the  diagnosis  is  necessarily  uncertain.  In  the  sprmg  of  1866  I  was 
called  to  an  infimt  thirteen  months  old  who  had  slight  pharjmgitis  and 
an  indistinct  rash  over  a  part  of  the  surface.  In  two  days  the  eruption 
had  disappeared,  and  the  health  within  a  day  or  two  later  was  apparently 
fully  restored.     Diagnosis  would  have  been  doubtful  except  for  sequelie 

*  Article  on  scarlatina  in  Reynolds's  Sydem  of  Mfdiehf. 
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which  clearly  indicated  the  scarlatinous  nature  of  the  attack.  In  anotlier 
instance  two  children  passed  through  the  entire  course  of  scarlet  fever 
plajiDg  every  day  in  the  street,  ^though  the  intelligent  grandmother 
saw  the  rash  upon  them,  its  nature  was  not  suspected,  as  it  was  mid- 
summer and  cases  of  prickly  heat  common,  till  nearly  two  weeks  after- 
wBfd,  when  one  of  the  children  had  nephritis  and  anasarca  ending  fatally. 
In  cases  so  mild  as  these  the  heat  of  surface  is  but  slightly  increased,  the 
pulse  but  little  accelerated,  and  the  rash  usually  does  not  occupy  so  much 
of  the  surface  as  in  ordinary  cases ;  the  appetite  is  not  lost^  though  dimin- 
ished, and  the  thirst  is  moderate. 

Between  scarlet  fever  so  mild  that  it  terminates  in  four  or  five  days, 
and  that  of  the  grave  or  malignant  tjrpe  presently  to  be  described,  all 
grades  of  severity  exist.  Scarlet  fever  occura  in  all  forms  from  mild  to 
severe,  but  certain  symptoms  characterize  grave  or  malignant  cases — 
symptoms  which  are  absent  or  much  less  prominent  in  ordinary  scarlet 
fever.  Therefore  the  grouping  of  cases  according  to  the  type  is  proper, 
and  facilitates  the  studying  of  the  disease. 

Grave  Fokm  (malignant  scarlet  fever). — ^This  form  of  the  disease  is 
m  some  epidemics  common,  while  in  others  it  is  rare.  The  symptoms 
which  characterize  it  are  severe  from  the  beginning,  those  of  the  nervous 
system  predominating  at  first,  such  as  intense  cephalalgia,  restlessness  or 
^por,  sudden  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  perhaps  delirium,  or  even 
convulsions.  Many  pass  rapidly  into  coma  and  die  within  two  or  three 
days,  succumbing  to  the  intensity  of  the  scarlatinous  poison  while  the 
malady  is  still  in  its  commencement.  The  rash  is  dusky.  It  disappears  by 
pressure,  and  returns  slowly  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  showing  extreme 
sluggishness  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Some  patients  are  very  drowsy, 
lying  in  a  semi-comatose  state  except  when  aroused,  and  if  aroused  are 
very  restless.  Others  are  constantly  restless.  If  placed  in  one  position 
on  the  bed,  they  throw  themselves  in  another  in  a  half-conscious  or 
nnconscious  state.  They  do  not  speak,  or  they  mutter  like  those  affected 
by  the  graver  forms  of  typhus,  calling  the  names  of  playmates  or  talking 
incoherently  about  things  which  interested  them  when  well.  The  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  axilla  is  found  to  rise  above  103^,  which  is  a  safe 
average,  to  105°  or  even  107°,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  pungent 
except  when  the  case  approaches  a  fatal  termination,  when  the  extremities, 
ears,  and  nose  may  be  cool  while  the  trunk  and  head  are  extremely  hot. 
The  pulse  from  the  first  is  rapid,  ranging  from  130  as  the  minimum  in  a 
malignant  case  to  a  frequency  which  can  .•scarcely  be  counted.  A  very 
frequent  pulse  is  nearly  always  feeble  and  compressible.  Irritability  of 
the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most  common  symptoms  in  grave  cases,  so  that 
many  patients  immediately  reject  the  nutriment  and  stimulants  which  are 
80  urgently  required  to  sustain  the  vital  powers.  The  vomiting,  there- 
fore, if  irequent  and  severe,  greatly  increases  the  danger,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  ttiis  symptom  is  associated  with  diarrhoea,  which  also  tends  to 
mcrease  the  prostration. 

Severe  ana  dangerous  nervous  symptoms,  due  to  the  intensity  or 
activity  of  the  scarlatinous  poison,  occur  chiefly  within  the  first  three  or 
four  days.  Grinding  the  teeth,  sudden  muscular  twitching,  delirium, 
conyulsions,  and  profound  stupor  occur  for  the  most  part  within  this 
^e.    Afterward  the  danger  is  mainly  fi'om  exhaustion,  unless  in  the 
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second  week  or  subsequently,  when  nervous  symptoms  may  arise  from 
urseniia. 

Those  who  survive  the  onset  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  often  liave  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  severe  pharyngitis,  with  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  connective  tissue  around  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  These  inflammations  cause  more  or  less  external  swelling. 
The  faueial  turgescence  around  the  entrance  of  the  laiynx,  with  the 
accompanying  secretion  of  viscid  mucus  or  muco-pus,  often  causes  noisy 
respiration,  and  many  at  this  stage  of  the  attack  breathe  with  the  mouth 
constantly  open  to  &cilitate  the  mgress  of  air. 

Ordinarily,  no  discharge  occurs  at  first  from  the  nasal  sur&oe,  but  as 
the  disease  continues,  if  the  type  remain  severe,  defluxion  of  thin  muoo- 
pus  takes  place  from  the  Schneiderian  surface,  which  frequently  excoriates 
the  cheek.     The  lips  also  are  apt  to  be  sore  and  swollen. 

In  malignant  cases  the  disease  is  more  protracted  than  when  the  type 
is  mUd.  Thus  in  a  recent  case  in  my  practice  the  rash  was  stUl  distinct 
at  the  close  of  the  second  week,  though  the  temperature  had  &llen  from 
105^  to  102°  and  some  desquamation  had  appeared.  Long  continuance 
of  the  febrile  movement  is,  however,  oft;ener  attributable  to  some  inflam- 
matory  complication  than  to  the  primary  disease. 

In  all  epidemics  of  a  severe'  type  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which 
the  poison  is  so  intense,  or  it  acts  with  such  frightful  energy,  that  death 
occurs  even  within  the  first  day.  The  patient  is  overpower^  at  the  outset 
of  the  disease  by  the  virulence  of  the  specific  principle,  perishing  in  coma, 
preceded  perhaps  by  convulsions.  The  autopsy  in  such  cases  reveals  hyper- 
ffimia  of  the  brain  and  cranial  sinuses,  blood  of  a  dark-red  color,  capillary 
hemorrhages  in  various  parts,  a  flabby  heart,  and  perhaps  some  engorge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  kidneys. 

Usually,  malignant  scarlet  fever  exhibits  its  severe  type  from  the  first, 
but  cases  sometimes  occur  which  seem  mild  and  favorable  for  a  few  days, 
when  severe  symptoms  suddenly  supervene.  This  change  from  a  mild 
to  a  dangerous  disease  is,  however,  most  frequently,  I  think,  due  to  some 
complication. 

Ibregijlar  Forms. — Deviation  from  the  normal  type  in  scarlet  fever 
is  usually  due  to  some  perturbating  cause,  which  is  often  a  pre-existing 
or  co-existing  disease,  or  a  disordei^  state  of  system  through  causes  dis- 
tinct from  the  scarlatinous  disease.  Thus,  a  little  girl  in  my  practice  had 
the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  such  as  febrile  movement  ana  inflamma- 
tion of  the  buccal  and  &ucial  surfaces,  nearly  a  week  before  the  scarlat- 
inous eruption  appeared.  During  this  time  the  patient  had  an  intestinal 
catarrh,  with  diarrhoea,  which  declined  when  the  rash  occurred.  This 
intestinal  disease  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the  malady. 
If  scarlatina  occur  during  a  severe  attack  of  entero-colitis  attended  by 
purging,  the  defluxion  from  the  external  surface  may  be  such  that  no 
efflorescence  appears.  Severe  scarlet  fever  itself  sometimes  appears  to 
cause  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  so  as  to  produce  an  afflux  of  blood  toward 
the  intestinal  tract  and  away  from  the  skin.  Practitioners  occasionally 
meet  cases  like  the  following,  which  I  recall  to  mind :  In  a  family 
where  scarlatina  was  prevailing  a  little  child  early  after  the  commence- 
ment of  symptoms  which  seemed  to  be  plainly  referable  to  this  exan- 
them  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  which  continued  till  death 
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oooorred  od  the  third  day.  No  effloresoenoe  appeared  upon  the  skin,  but 
the  symptoms  indicated  the  presence  of  severe  intestinal  catarrh,  com- 
plicating and  masking  scarlatina.  We  are  aided  in  the  diagnosis  of  such 
cases  by  observing  the  faucial  redness,  and  we  may  discover  a  faint 
efflorescence  upon  parts  of  the  surfistoe,  as  about  the  groin  or  in  the  flex- 
ores  of  the  joints.  In  another  instance  an  infant  in  the  warm  months 
having  protracted  entero-oolitis,  the  usual  summer  epidemic  of  the  cities, 
had  me  characteristic  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  which  was  present  in 
the  &mily,  but  the  diarrhoea  continued  and  no  rash»  appeared. 

In  one  who  is  much  reduced  by  an  antecedent  disease,  as  phthisis,  or 
who  has  a  disease,  chronic  or  acute,  which  produces  a  decidea  afflux  of 
blood  away  from  the  surface  and  toward  tne  interior  of  the  body,  the 
eraption  is  oonmionly  tardy  in  its  appearance,  indistinct,  or  wholly 
absent  Thus,  severe  inflammations  of  internal  organs  not  infrequently 
render  scarlet  fever  irregular.  On  the  other  hand,  some  maladies  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  this  exanthem  do  not  change  its  symptoms,  but 
themselves  undergo  modification.  Pertussis  may  be  cited  as  an  example, 
the  cough  of  which  is  sometimes  modified  by  an  intercurrent  attack  of 
scarlet  rever,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  disease  undergoing  little  change. 

Scarlet  fever  may  also  be  irregular  without  any  apparent  perturbating 
cause.  In  1867  I  attended  a  young  lady  whose  previous  hearth  had  been 
eood,  and  whose  brother  was  sick  at  the  time  with  scarlet  fever.  She 
had  considerable  febrile  movement,  with  severe  pharyngitis,  and,  though 
her  surface  was  repeatedly  examined,  no  efflorescence  was  seen.  Two  weeks 
sal)fieqaently  she  was  aflected  with  severe  nephritis,  anasarca,  efiusion 
into  at  least  one  of  the  pleural  cavities,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  probably 
hydro-pericardium,  the  case  ending  fatally.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state 
that  a  second  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  more  apt  to  be  irregular  than  the 
first.  Probably  this  opinion  is  correct,  especially  if  only  a  short  time 
haye  elapsed  between  the  two  seizures.  Still,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
both  seizures  may  be  typical,  and  the  second  more  severe  than  the  first. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  clear  and  positive  diagnosis  of  cer- 
tain cases  of  irn^Iar  scarlet  fever,  in  which  cerebral,  pulmonary,  or 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  predominate,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they 
occur  in  connection  with  other  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  are  followed  by 
sequels  which  evidently  have  a  scarlatinous  origin. 

Occasionally,  the  eruption,  if  it  be  intense  or  if  a  certain  condition  of 
system  be  present  in  the  patient,  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  extrava- 
sation of  bxood-<x)rpuscles  from  the  capillaries,  so  that  the  redness  does 
not  entirely  disappear  on  pressure,  usually  in  points.  In  rare  instances 
certain  of  the  exanthematic  fevers  pi'esent  an  extreme  hemorrhagic  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies,  and  of  necessity  .speedily 
fetal.  Hemorrhagic  cases  of  this  severe  form  are  probably  more  common 
in  variola  than  in  the  other  fevers,  but  I  have  met  a  notable  case  in  what 
was  diagnosticated  scarlatina.  In  June,  1881,  a  man  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  whose  previous  health  had  not  been  good,  though  he  had  no  defined 
ailment  and  had  been  able  to  follow  his  occupation  of  harness-maker, 
suddenly  became  very  ill,  with  high  febrile  movement  and  faucial  inflam- 
mation, attended  by  marked  prostration.  After  some  hours  an  intense 
eruption  of  a  scarlatinous  appearance  covered  nearly  the  entire  surface, 
and  on  the  following  day  hemorrhages  began  to  occur.     The  urine  con- 
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taiDcd  a  large  proportion  of  blood ;  each  conjunctiva  was  raised  by  hem- 
orrhages underneath  (eochymosis),  so  that  its  natural  color  was  lost  and 
the  eyelids  closed  with  difficulty ;  and  blood  flowed  from  the  nostrils, 

?ums,  and  under  the  skin,  forming  hemorrhagic  points  and  blotch^. 
)ne  of  the  consulting  physicians,  perceiving  the  resemblance  to  hemor- 
rliagic  vaiiola  as  described  by  Hebra,  suspected  that  we  had  a  case  of 
this  formidable  malady  to  deal  with,  but  the  time  for  the  appearance  of 
the  variolous  eruption  passed  by  without  its  occurrence.  Death  took 
place  on  the  fifth  d^y.  The  temperature  during  the  sickness  was  high, 
though  the  record  of  it  has  been  mislaid.  Fortunately,  such  severe  hem- 
orrhagic cases,  which  are  necessarily  fatal,  are  rare. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Scarlet  fever,  if  its  type  be  severe, 
is  in  itself  dangerous  to  life.  Many,  as  we  have  seen,  perish  from  its 
direct  effects  when  it  produces  profound  blood-poisoning.  But,  while  the 
ordinary  epidemics  of  this  malady  are  necessarily  attended  by  a  large 
mortality  from  tlie  virulence  and  depn^ssing  e£Pect  of  the  specific  princi- 
ple, unfortunately,  of  all  the  diseases  of  modem  times,  scarlatina  ranks 
first  as  regards  the  number  and  gravity  of  its  complications  and  sequelse, 
so  that  nearly  or  quite  as  many  perish  from  these  as  from  the  direct  effect 
of  the  poison. 

Nervous  accidents  occur  chiefly  at  two  periods — ^to  wit,  in  the  first  days, 
when  they  are  due  to  the  severity  and  malignancy  of  the  malady  and  to  the 
impreasible  nervous  temperament  of  the  cmild,  and  in  the  declining  stage, 
or  after  the  termination  of  the  fever,  when  they  occur  from  ursemia.  If  the 
type  be  malignant,  delirium,  jactitation,  profound  stupor,  and  convulsions 
frequently  occur  on  the  first  and  secona  days ;  and  they  are  symptoms 
which  properly  excite  the  utmost  alarm  and  demand  all  itie  resources  of 
our  art,  since  they  indicate  a  form  of  the  disease  which  is  apt  to  end  in 
speedy  death.  The  eyes  have  a  dull  or  wild  expression,  the  conjunctiva 
is  suffiised,  the  heat  of  surface  pungent,  the  pulse  rapid  and  compressible 
or  feeble,  rising  above  150,  even  to  200,  per  minute,  and  the  temperature 
is  always  elevated  to  a  d^ree  that  involves  danger,  the  thermometer  not 
infrequently  indicating  105®  or  106°.  But  this  severe  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  attended  by  so  great  elevation  of  temperature,  is  much  less  dan- 
gerous than  in  former  times,  even  though  it  oe  complicated  by  delirium 
and  convulsions,  since  we  no  longer  hesitate  to  reduce  bodily  heat,  when 
excessive,  by  the  free  use  of  cold  baths,  and  have  discovered  potent  agents 
in  the  bromides  and  chloral  for  controlling  convulsions.  Nevertheless, 
not  a  few  perish  in  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever  with  predomi- 
nating cerebral  symptoms,  as  delirium  or  eclampsia,  followed  by  coma, 
under  the  best  possible  treatment.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  have  closely 
simulated  those  of  acute  meningitis,  and  if  the  rash  have  been  delayed 
and  the  sore  throat  is  as  yet  slight,  the  physician  may  suspect  that  he  is 
dealing  witli  this  disease ;  but  autopsies  in  such  cases  show  no  inflamma- 
tory lesions,  but  only  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels. 

As  is  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  in  every  case  of  normal  scarlet  fever 
iuflammation  of  the  faucial  surface  is  present,  as  indicated  by  redness, 
tenderness,  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus  or  muoo-pus.  It  precedes 
the  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  and  is  announced  by  pain  in  swallowing  and 
on  pressure  with  the  fingers  behind  and  below  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 
In  that  form  of  scarlet  fever  which  has  been  designated  anginose  the 
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pharyngitis  is  severe,  and  is  a  prominent  element  in  the  malady,  tlie 
uvula,  me  pillars  of  the  &uceB,  and  the  faucial  surfaoe  in  general  being 
infiltrated  and  swollen.  Nevertheless,  this  inflammation,  with  the  aocom- 
panying  tume&ction,  is  properly  a  part  of  the  disease,  rather  than  a 
oomplication,  if  it  abates  with  the  subsidence  of  the  scarlet  fever  or 
b^u  to  abate  soon  after,  and  if  it  produce  but  slight  destructive  change 
in  the  tissues  of  the  neck.  The  secretions  from  the  &uces  may  be  foul 
and  offensive ;  even  superficial  ulcerations  or  gangrene  may  occur  upon 
the  faucial  sur&oe,  causing  it  to  present  a  dark  bi'own  or  jagged  appearance, 
and  the  tissues  of  the  n^  may  be  infiltrated  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we 
designate  the  disease  a  form  of  scarlet  fever  under  the  title  anginose.  But 
when  this  condition  is  greatly  aggravated,  so  that  there  is  extensive  infil- 
tration and  swelling  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  with  an  amount  of  ulcer- 
ation or  gangrene  which  in  itself  involves  danger,  continuing  after  the 
primary  disease  abates,  prolonging  the  fever  and  reducing  the  strength,  it 
IS  proper  to  r^ard  the  state  of  the  throat  as  a  complication.  In  addition 
to  the  pharyngitis,  which  is  severe  as  described  above,  the  sides  of  the 
neck  around  tne  angles  of  the  jaw  become  swollen,  hard,  and  tender. 
The  inflammation  has  been  propagated  to  the  deeper  structures  of  the 
neck.  Poisonous  substances,  the  result  of  decomposition  or  vitiated  secre- 
tions, traverse  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  faucial  sur&oe,  and,  being 
intercepted  in  the  lympnatic  glands,  cause  adenitis,  and  the  inflammation 
extends  from  the  glands  to  the  adjacent  connective  tissue,  which  becomes 
hard,  tender,  swollen,  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory  products.  This 
tnmefaction  sometimes  begins  by  the  second  or  third  day,  but  it  is  usually 
about  the  dose  of  the  first  week  or  in  the  beginning  oi  the  second  week 
that  it  becomes  so  considerable  as  to  constitute  a  source  of  danger  and 
anxiety.  It  is  in  most  cases  bilateral,  though  one  side  may  begin  to  swell 
before  the  other  and  remain  larger  throughout. 

In  severe  cases  of  this  complication  the  tumefaction  extends  from  ear 
to  ear,  filling  up  the  space  below  and  around  the  angles  of  the  jaw  and 
under  the  chin.     Not  only  is  deglutition  difficidt,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
open  the  mouth  su£5ciently  to  inspect  the  fauces,  and  attempts  to  do  so 
cause  much  pain.     The  lymphatic  ghinds,  which  lie  in  the  inflamed  area 
&Dd  participate  in  the  inflammation,  are  greatly  enlarged  by  hyperplasia, 
the  round  granular  lymph-oells  multiplying  so  abundantly  that  the  glands 
increase  to  many  times  their  normal  size.     Most  of  the  tumefaction  is, 
however,  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
neck.    The  cellulitis,  which  resembles  that  occurring  in  other  conditions,  is 
attended  by  distension  of  the  capillaries,  the  abundant  formation  of  young 
round  cells,  and  transudation  of  serum  (Billroth).     A  moderate  amount 
of  tumefiicdon  may  disappear  by  resolution,  but  if  it  be  considerable  it 
seldom  abates  in  this  way,  but  by  the  tedious  and  exhausting  process  of 
suppuration  or  gangrene.     If  the  swelling  at  its  most  prominent  point 
present  a  reddish  hue,  all  hope  of  producing  resolution  must  be  aban- 
doned; it  cannot  be  effected  by  any  medicine  or  appliance  within  the 
resources  of  our  art.     The  abscess  which  forms  is  apt  to  be  diffuse,  so  as 
to  involve  danger  of  pyaemia,  unless  it  be  soon  opened  and  proj^erly 
^walied  out.      With  the  discharge  of  the  pus  the  swelling  gradually 
softens  and  declines.     In  other  cases  gangrene  results.     The  vessels  in 
the  inflamed  part  are  compres^sed  by  the  inflammatory  products,  so  that 
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they  no  longer  convey  the  blood  which  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
nutrition.  It  is  a  law  of  the  economy  that  whenever  the  eirculation 
ceases,  the  tissues  which  receive  their  nutritive  supply  through  the 
obstructed  vessels  lose  their  vitality.  Hence  gangrene  occurs  in  all 
that  portion  of  the  swelling  in  which  the  circulation  is  arrested.  The 
skin  over  it  peels  off,  the  dead  tissue  underneath  is  brown  or  dark,  and 
soon,  if  life  be  prolonged,  the  slough  begins  to  separate.  The  prognosis 
as  regards  this  complication  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  slough. 
If  it  be  large,  death  will  probably  result,  since  the  strength  of  the  system 
is  already  reduced  by  the  primary  disease,  and  the  reparative  process  will 
necessarily  be  slow,  while  abundant  suppuration  tends  to  increase  the 
exhaustion.  In  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  cervical  gangrene  which  I 
have  seen  the  slough  has  laid  bare  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck, 
producing  in  one  case  a  cavity  or  excavation  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
hen's  ^g.  Often  the  slough  extends  under  the  skin,  so  that  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  cavity  are  not  visible,  and  occasionally  in  cases  which 
have  ended  fatally  in  my  practice  severe  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the 
concealed  vessels.  If  the  ulcerative  or  gangrenous  process  extends  so 
deeply  into  the  tissues  of  the  neck  that  hemorrhages  occur,  death  is  the 
common  result ;  but  if  the  destructive  action  be  of  moderate  extent  and 
other  conditions  fiivorable,  we  may  expect  recovery  through  cicatrization, 
with  perhaps  some  deformity  by  contraction  of  the  cicatrix. 

When  the  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  neck  is  exten- 
sive, involving  both  the  lateral  and  anterior  regions  of  the  neck,  the 
patient  is  in  a  perilous  state.  The  cellulitis,  when  extensive  and  accom- 
panied by  much  swelling,  may  produce  oedema  of  the  glottis,  may  obstruct 
respiration  by  compressing  the  air-passages  or  the  laryngeal  nerves,  may 
cause  compression  of  the  jugular  veins,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dangerous 
cerebral  symptoms,  or  may  lay  bare  and  injure  important  muscles  and 
nerves,  as  we  have  seen.  If  the  ulceration  or  gangrene  be  extensive, 
and  death  do  not  occur  by  hemorrhage  from  arterial  or  venous  twi^, 
septic  poisoning  may  occur,  increasing  still  more  the  &tal  nature  of  the 
malady. 

Some  cases  of  this  complication  are  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  as  one 
related  by  Cremen,  in  which  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  occurred,  allow- 
ing the  escape  of  food  and  preventing  deglutition.  In  severe  scarlatinous 
pharyngitis  the  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  along  the  Eustachian  tube, 
causing  its  occlusion.  This  accident  will  be  considered  when  we  treat 
of  otitis  media,  another  grave  complication.  It  often  also  extends  into 
the  nares,  causing  catarrh  of  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane,  with 
discharge  of  muco-pus  from  this  surface.  Not  infrequently  ulceration  or 
gangrene  occurs  in  the  faucial  surface,  producing  more  or  less  destruction 
of  tissue  and  forming  excavations  which  connect  with  the  throat,  while 
the  cutaneous  surface  retains  its  integrity  and  is  not  even  reddened. 
The  following  case  shows  how  grave  the  complication  which  we  are  now 
considering  sometimes  is  when  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  is  not 
involved,  and  how  the  inflammation  by  extension  outward  from  the 
fauces    may  involve  the  middle  ear. 

Case  1, — ^Annie  K ,  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  an  inmate  of  the  New 

York  Foundling  Asylum,  was  well,  except  an  eczema  of  the  scalp,  until 
the  night  of  April  3,  1882,  when  she  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and 
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diarrhoea.  She  was  feverish  and  drowsy,  and  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  4th  the 
scarlatinoas  efflorescence  appeared  upon  her  neck,  body,  and  lower  ex- 
trinities;  tongue  coated;  pharynx  red;  temperature  (axillary)  103°; 
pulse  160.  The  symptoms  and  aspect  indicated  a  grave  form  of  the 
malady,  and  the  usual  sustaining  treatment  was  ordered.  On  April  5th 
the  temperature  was  102°,  pulse  144,  tongue  less  coated,  eruption  fading, 
leas  stupor,  no  albumen  in  urine.  April  6th,  morning  temperature  102°, 
pulse  160;  passed  a  restless  night;  stools  thin  ana  too  frequent;  has 
grayish  patches  in  the  throat :  P.  M.  temperature  103J-°,  pulse  150.  April 
7th,  the  diarrhoea  continues,  and  she  luis  a  copious  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils ;  P.  M.  temperature  103|°,  pulse  160.  April 
lOtli,  the  temperature  has  continued  at  about  103°;  tne  patient  is  veir 
sick,  with  a  constant  foul-smelling  discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  breaui 
very  offensive ;  temperature  103.5°,  pulse  about  180.  April  12th,  general 
appearance  a  Utile  better,  but  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fauces  la  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  thick  pseudo-membrane ;  had  four  loose  stools  last 
night ;  temperature  and  pulse  the  same  as  at  last  record ;  a  dark,  offen- 
^ve,  and  jagged  coating  over  the  fauces,  and  a  dark,  foul  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  as  before;  examination  of  the  chest  negative.  April  14th, 
is  much  prostrated ;  temperature  104.5°,  pulse  rapid  and  weak ;  respira- 
tion noisy,  diminished  resonance  over  lower  two-thirds  of  left  side  of 
chest;  ulcers  upon  the  mouth  and  tongue;  fauces  red  and  ulcerated. 
April  17th,  pulse  160,  temperature  100.5°;  general  appearance  somewhat 
b^er,  but  the  diarrhoea  continues,  and  patches  of  a  diphtheritic  cha- 
racter have  appeared  upon  the  lips ;  moist  r&les  in  left  side  of  chest.  The 
symptoms  continued  nearly  the  same  until  April  23d,  when  she  died. 
A  dull  percussion  sound  and  distinct  bronchial  respiration  were  observed 
Id  the  left  scapular  r^*on  during  the  last  days  of  her  life. 

Autopsy  nine  hours  after  aeath  by  the  curator.  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup : 
Body  well  nourished ;  the  tissues  have  a  jaundiced  hue ;  lips  sore ;  on 
turning  the  head  to  one  side  pus  runs  from  the  left  ear  and  dirty  muco- 
pus  from  the  mouth.  Brain  normal ;  on  opening  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  left  temporal  bone  the  middle  ear  is  found  full  of  pus,  which  com- 
municated freely  with  the  external  ear  through  a  perforated  membrana 
tvmpani ;  the  Eustachian  tube  cannot  be  traced  in  the  sloughy  tissue, 
and  a  passage  filled  with  pus  extends  from  the  ear  to  the  fauces; 
opposite  the  greater  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  two  deep  ulcers,  each 
having  about  the  diameter  of  a  ten-cent  piece,  with  sloughy  and  offensive 
base  and  sides ;  the  left  ulcer  communicates  by  a  ragged  and  wide  sinus 
with  a  dark  and  sloughy  cavity  of  about  four  dracnms  capacity ;  this 
cavity  is  located  in  the  neck  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  apparently 
occupying  the  site  of  a  disintegrated  gland,  and  it  opens  upon  the 
sarrace  of  the  &uces.  The  surface  of  the  larynx  has  a  dusky,  dirty 
appearance,  sprinkled  with  little  cheesy-looking  spots,  and  covered 
by  a  dirty,  foul-appearing  liquid,  as  if  some  of  the  ichorous  pus 
had  escaped  into  it  from  the  neck ;  about  one  and  a  half  inches  below 
the  vocal  chords  there  is  an  unmistakable  pseudo-membrane;  below 
this,  near  the  bifurcation,  the  trachea  has  a  bright-red  color,  as  if  a 
pseudo-membrane  had  been  peeled  from  it,  leavmg  the  surface  raw. 
The  detachment  of  a  pseudo-membrane  from  this  part,  if  it  did  occur, 
must  have  been  ante-mortem,  for  the  organ  had  been  carefully  handled 
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In  making  the  autopsy.  Between  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  and  the 
median  line  the  tissues  of  the  neck;  dissected  upward,  are  found  indu- 
mted;  yellow,  and  givine  an  offensive  odor,  showing  that  the  cervical 
cellulitis  had  extended  downward  farther  than  usual.  The  bronchial 
glands  have  undergone  hyperplasia,  being  enlarged  and  hard.  The 
right  lung  is  normal;  about  one-half  of  the  left  lower  lobe  is 
consolidated,  and  when  cut  is  found  to  be  gangrenous  and  offensive. 
The  liver  is  apparently  somewhat  enlarged;  spleen  normal  in  size; 
gastric  mucous  membrane  has  a  congested  appearance  and  is  covered 
with  mucus;  mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  pale,  and  firm;  Peyer's 
patches  swollen  and  pale;  at  lower  end  of  ileum  some  pigmentation 
of  these  glands;  in  large  intestine  the  solitary  glands  are  enlai^ed,  and 
a  few  of  them  pigmented;  kidneys  pale,  corte^  thickened,  and  markings 
indistinct.  Microscopical  Examination. — In  the  pia  mater  perhaps  a 
little  increase  of  cells;  meninges  of  brain  otherwise  normal.  The 
trachea  shows  well-marked  diphtheritic  inflammation ;  it  contains  a  film 
of  pseudo-membrane;  evidences  of  inflammation  occur  also  upon  the 
laryngeal  surface,  though  less  marked  than  in  the  trachea.  The  solidified 
portion  of  the  lung  exhibits  the  ordinary  lesions  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
with  some  interstitial  change.  In  the  kidneys  we  find  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  with  some  cell-growth  in  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

The  above  case  has  been  related  at  length,  not  only  because  it  shows 
how  severe  and  destructive  the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  extending 
into  the  tissues  of  tlie  neck,  sometimes  is,  but  because  four  other  com- 
plications or  sequel®  were  also  present — ^to  wit,  otitis  media,  diphtheria, 
nephritis,  and  pneumonia.  We  see  from  the  above  case  how  formidable 
a  disease  scarlet  fever  sometimes  is  when  attended  by  the  inflammations 
to  which  it  so  frequently  gives  rise,  for  a  .child  older  and  stronger  than 
this,  if  thus  affected,  would  necessarily  have  perished  with  the  best  possi- 
ble treatment. 

In  localities  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  as  in  New  York  City 
and  Paris,  scarlet  fever  is  often  complicated  by  a  pseudo-membranous 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  air-passages.  In  severe  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  the  Schneiderian  as  well  as  the  faucial  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  it,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  on  inspecting  the  anterior 
nares.  Occasionally,  the  pseudo-membrane  appears  upon  the  laryngeal 
and  tracheal  surfaces,  as  in  the  case  which  I  have  related  above  and  in 
others  presently  to  be  related,  causing  dangerous  embarrassment  of  respir- 
ation. This  complication  sometimes  begins  almost  at  the  commencement 
of  scarlet  fever,  but  in  most  instances  it  does  not  occur  before  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  it  sometimes  does  not  appear  till  in  the  declining 
stage  of  the  fever.  When  it  b^ins,  it  intensifies  the  febrile  movement 
and  produces  general  aggravation  of  symptoms. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  whenever  a  pseudo-membrane  occurs 
upon  the  inflamed  mucous  surface  in  scarlatina  true  diphtheria  has  super- 
vened ;  but  there  are  those  who  hold  that  scarlet  fever  itself,  when  the 
inflammations  which  attend  it  are  severe,  may  give  rise  to  pseudo-mem- 
branes, so  that  what  seems  to  be  diphtheritic  is  but  an  element  in  the 
primary  disease.  My  convictions  are  strong  that  when  pseudo-mem- 
branes occur  on  any  of  the  inflamed  mucous  surfaces  in  scarlet  fever,  true 
diphtheria  has,  with  few  exceptions,  supervened  if  the  patient  live  in  a 
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locality  where  diphtheria  is  prevalent.  That  scarlet  fever  may  occur  in 
an  individual  along  with  another  acute  infectious  malady  is  shown 
bj  abundant  cases.  It  often  occurs  with  varicella^  and  J.  Herzog 
relates  the  following  case,  in  which  measles  and  scarlet  fever  coex- 
isted :  ^  A  boy  aged  eight  years  had  measles,  with  the  usual  catarrhal 
symptoms,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  as  the  temperature  was  returning 
to  the  normal,  it  rose  again  suddenly,  and  the  scarlatinal  rash  ana 
sore  throat  appeared.  In  due  time  these  subsided,  and  desquamation 
occurred.  I  have  seen  a  similar  case  in  consultation  during  the  current 
year,  so  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  theory  that  scarlet  fever 
may  coexist  with  other  infectious  maladies ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  diph- 
theria, like  erysipelas,  may  complicate  the  most  diverse  constitutional 
dii^eases.  Moreover,  when  a  child  with  pertussis,  measles,  typhoid  fever, 
or  tuberculosis  suddenly  develops  a  high  fever  with  the  occurrence  of  a 
pseudo-membranous  inflammation  upon  the  fauces  or  air-passages,  all 
admit  that  diphtheria  has  supervened,  since  such  inflammation  is  not  an 
element  in  any  form  or  type  of  either  of  these  diseases ;  and  I  see  no 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  why  scarlet  fever  should  not  be  equally 
liable  to  this  complication. 

The  elaborate  treatise  by  Sann^  of  Paris  on  diphtheria  contains  a 
chapter  entitled  "  Secondary  Diphtheria."  In  it  the  author  says,  what 
all  who  are  familiar  with  diphtheria  will  agree  to,  that  secondary  diph- 
theria does  not  differ  in  nature  from  the  primary  form,  and  that  it 
exhibits  a  tendency  "  to  occupy  the  organs  which  are  themselves  the  scat 
of  the  more  pronounced  local  determinations  of  the  primitive  malady. 
....  Diphtheria  is  seen  in  the  course  or  sequel  of  numerous  diseases. 
Some  appear  to  have  a  special  proclivity  for  engendering  diphtheria; 
these  are  specific  maladies :  measles,  scarlet  fever,  pertussis."  I  have 
tabulated  as  follows  Sann6's  statistics  of  secondary  diphtheria : 


Diphtheria  oomplicating  measles,  100  cases,  83  deaths,  15  cures,  2  doubtful. 

scarlet  feyer,      43    "       22      •*       17    "       4 
pertussis,  20    "       12      "        6    "       2 

typhoid  fever,     8    "        8      " 
tuberculosis,       19    "      19      " 


•t  tt 
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Sami6'8  statistics  relating  to  the  seat  of  scarlatinous  diphtheria  are  as 
follows : 

FaucQi  alone                                      attacked,  15  cases. 

*•       with   larynx  "           4  " 

"          "      nasal  fossa  "           8  *' 

"          "      larynx  and  nasal  fossa       *'  4  " 

'*      larynx  and  bronchi  "           1  " 

"      nasal  fossa  and  lips  "           1  " 

"      lips  and  skin  "           1  " 

"    unaffected,  3 

Diphtheria  generalized,  2 

Larynx  only  affected,  2 

Nasal  fossa         ''  1  '' 

The  opinion  of  so  good  an  observer  as  Sann6,  that  when  in  scarlet  fever, 
pseudo-membranous  exudation  appears  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  which 
are  the  seat  of  scarlatinous  inflammation,  diphtheria  has  supervened,  and 
not  a  croupous  form  of  scarlatinous  phlegmasia,  carries  with  it  great 
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weight.  That  it  was  diphtheria  in  four  instances  in  my  pracdoe  I  had 
sufficient  proof,  for  this  disease  became  dissociated  from  scarlet  fever, 
and  extended  to  other  members  of  these  £unilies  as  idiopathic  dip- 
htheria. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  wliich  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  certain  cases  is  to  distinguish  diphtheritic  from  non-diph 
theritic  inflammation  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  scarlatinous  inflam- 
mation when  intense  may  not  be  sometimes  membranous ;  and  those  no 
doubt  err  who  ignore  this,  and  consider  every  inflammation  attended 
by  a  pellicular  exudation  diphtheritic.  We  know  that  in  some  cases  of 
dysentery  a  fibrinous  exudation  occurs  upon  the  surface  of  the  colon ;  that 
in  croupous  pneumonia  fibrin  exudes  into  the  bronchioles  and  alveoli  of 
the  lungs ;  and  that  physicians  in  localities  where  there  is  no  diphtheria 
meet,  though  at  long  intervals,  cases  which  they  designate  croupous 
pharyngitis  and  laryngitis ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  intense  inflam- 
mation of  anginose  scarlatina  probably  sometimes  produces  the  same 
exudation.  Moreover,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  swollen 
fauces  between  a  membranous  exudation  and  ulceration  or  superficial  ^n- 
grene  so  common  in  malignant  scarlet  fever.  The  grayish-white  surface, 
jagged  and  foul,  may  be  me  one  or  the  other,  an  exudation  or  a  sphacelus, 
and  in  certain  instances  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
conditions  at  the  bedside. 

Diphtheria  complicating  scarlet  fever  sometimes  begins  nearly  simul- 
taneously with  the  latter.  Henoch  states  that  exceptionally  he  has 
observed  suspicious  patches  upon  the  fauces  before  the  appearance 
of  the  scarlatmous  eruption  upon  the  skin;  and  he  adds:  ^'I  have 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing  this  unusual  beginning.  In 
such  cases  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  first  affection  was  really 
connected  with  the  second,  or  whether  the  former  was  a  true  primary 
diphtheria,  rapidly  followed  by  scarlatina.  This  opinion  is  favored  by 
the  fact  that  I  have  only  observed  such  cases  in  the  hospital,  in  which 
infection  with  various  forms  of  contagion  can  scarcely  be  avoided.^' 

But  usually  it  is  not  till  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  scarlet  fever  that 
this  complication  begins.  The  patient  has  been  progressing  favorably 
with  the  -scarlet  fever,  till  on  a  certain  day  a  marked  aggravation  of 
symptoms  occurs,  A  higher  temperature,  more  pungent  neat,  and  the 
j)hysiognomy  of  a  more  serious  malady  are  present.  On  inspecting  the 
fauces  to  discover  the  cause  we  observe  a  pellicle  forming  over  the  tonsils 
and  perhaps  other  portions  of  the  faucial  surface.  Often  the  entire 
aspect  of  tne  case  changes  by  the  occurrence  of  this  complication,  a  mild 
case  of  scarlet  fever  becoming  grave  and  fatal  in  consequence.  Thus  in 
a  case  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Hardy  of  New  York  the  membranous 
inflammation  of  diphtheria,  commencing  upon  the  fauces  on  the  third 
day  of  scarlet  fever,  extended  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  thence 
along  the  lefl  lachrymal  sac  to  the  eyelids,  producing  redness  and  swell- 
ing along  the  side  of  the  nose  and  upon  the  cheek  like  that  of  erysipelas. 
A  thick  diphtheritic  pellicle  occurred  upon  the  under  surface  of  each 
eyelid  on  the  lefl  side,  with  great  tumefaction  of  both  lids,  gangrene  of 
the  cornea,  and  destruction  of  the  eye.     The  case  soon  ended  fatally. 

The  diphtheritic  inflammation  sometimes  extends  to  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  producing  hoarseness  and  more  or  less  obstruction  to  respira- 
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doD.  A  thin  film  or  flakes  of  fibrinous  exudation,  reuderiue  the  respi- 
ration noisy,  developed  on  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal  surface,  is,  I  think, 
not  infrequent  in  diphtheria  complicating  scarlet  fever,  but  the  rapid 
development  of  a  thick  and  firm  pseudo-membrane,  so  as  to  imperil  the 
life  of  the  patient  from  the  stenosis  in  the  air-passages,  has  been  much 
less  frequent  in  my  practice  than  it  is  in  primary  diphtheria  and  in 
diphtheria  complicatiDg  measles  or  pertussis.  The  following  were  cases 
of  this  severe  oomplication  occurring  in  a  recent  epidemic  m  the  New 
York  Foundling  Asylum.  In  these  cases  the  respiration  was  noisy,  but 
the  obstruction  to  breathing  seemed  to  be  due  to  infiltration  and  swelling 
around  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  rather  than  to  diphtheritic  croup, 
which  the  autopsies  showed  to  be  present. 

Case  ^. — ^A  child  aged  three  ana  a  half  years,  who  previouslv  had 
symptoms  of  mild  catarrhal  croup,  with  moderate  redness  of  the  ilauces, 
sickened  with  scarlet  fever  on  Oct.  1,  1882,  the  rash  being  profuse  and 
soon  covering  nearly  the  entire  body.  The  axillary  temperature  was 
103^,  pulse  140;  sUght  stridor  in  breathing  and  some  cough;  fauces 
very  red,  but  free  from  membrane.  Oct.  2d,  restless,  sleeping  but  little ; 
has  vomited  four  times.  Oct.  3d,  temp.  103.5^,  pulse  120 ;  fauces  much 
swollen ;  still  vomiting ;  rash  abundant.  4  P.  M.,  temp.  104.3^,  pulse 
128 ;  tongue  clean ;  some  discharge  from  nares ;  urine  not  albuminous, 
but  its  quantity  diminished.  Oct.  4th,  aspect  that  of  very  severe  sick- 
ness ;  profuse  discharge  from  nostrils ;  fauces  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  a 
diphtheritic  pellicle  over  tonsils  and  uvula  ;  tumefaction  along  the  sides 
of  the  neck;  temp.  104°,  pulse  140;  breathing  moderately  stridulous; 
urine  is  passed  more  freely  than  yesterday ;  evening  temp.  105°.  Oct. 
6th,  croupy  symptoms  more  marked ;  tonsils  and  uvula  greatly  swollen, 
80  that  the  fauces  are  almost  occluded ;  temp.  103.6° ;  breathing  difficult, 
but  apparently  sufficient  oxygen  is  received;  profuse  nasal  discharge, 
and  other  symptoms  as  before.  About  1.30  p.  m.  he  was  raised  to  take 
some  milk,  and  suddenly  became  asphyxiated.  His  face  was  dusky,  his 
eyes  protruded,  and  he  voided  urine  and  feces.  Dr.  Swift,  who  attended 
the  child,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  history,  immediately  per- 
formed tracheotomy,  which  gave  temporary  relief  by  the  expulsion  of  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  pseudo-membrane  through  the  opening.  On 
the  following  day  the  respiration  again  became  obstructed  at  some  point 
below  the  canula,  so  that  it  could  not  be  removed ;  the  features  grew 
livid,  and  death  occurred  in  convulsions  twenty-six  hours  after  the  tra- 
cheotomy. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  curator  of  the  asylum, 
who  found  the  pharynx  covered  by  a  membrane  which  was  traced  to 
the  posterior  nares ;  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  as  far  as  the 
third  divisions  also  covered  with  membrane;  portions  of  the  tracheal 
surface  denuded,  and  the  mucous  membrane  underneath  of  a  bright  red 
color  and  smooth ;  tonsils  sloughy  and  fetid ;  mucous  membrane  of 
smaller  broncliial  tubes  very  red  and  covered  with  viscid  mucus  and  pus ; 
a  portion  of  the  left  lung,  extending  from  the  root  posteriorly  to  the  sur- 
fiwe,  gangrenous,  discolored,  and  honeycombed ;  two  or  three  intensely 
hypersemic  spots,  as  large  as  a  bean,  in  left  lung ;  right  lun^  congestea, 
but  not  consolidated ;  slight  catarrh  of  stomach  ;  circumscribed  areas  of 
congestion  in  intestines ;  solitary  glands  of  intestines  swollen,  and  some 
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of  them  ulcerated  ;  spleen  of  nonnal  size,  rather  pale ;  liver  oongested 
and  somewhat  enlarged. 

Case  S. — Katie,  aged  six  and  a  third  years,  %vas  returned  to  the  asylum 
on  Nov.  18th.  Three  days  later  (Nov.  2l8t)  she  had  sore  throat,  red- 
dened fauces,  coated  tongue,  and  a  faint  rash  upon  the  neck,  chest,  and 
arms ;  eyes  injected ;  temperature  102®.  In  the  afternoon  temperature 
103°;  eruption  still  faint.  Nov.  22d,  temperature  103.5°;  an  eruption 
on  chest,  abdomen,  arms,  and  legs  in  patches.  Evening,  temperature 
104°;  voice  clear.  Nov.  23d,  temperature  103.6°;  tongue  red;  fauces 
deeply  reddened,  but  without  any  visible  pseudo-membrane;  eruption 
of  a  scarlatinous  appearance  over  the  back  and  abdomen ;  on  the  extrem- 
ities dusky,  livid  patches.  P.  M.,  temperature  104°;  is  slightly  delirious ; 
eruption  abundant.  Nov.  24th,  temperature  103.5°;  eruption  well  out 
on. abdomen;  it  is  the  same  as  yesterday  upon  the  extremities,  except 
perhaps  a  little  more  dusky ;  still  no  pseudo-membrane  to  be  seen  upon 
the  fauces ;  is  restless  and  delirious.  P.  M.,  during  the  day  lias  been  very 
restless,  suffering  from  dyspnoea;  no  croupy  voice  nor  croupy  oough^ 
though  the  dyspnoea  continues,  and  a  pseudo-membrane  is  now  visible 
over  the  tonsils  and  adjacent  faucial  surface ;  eruption  dusky ;  skin  cool ; 

Sulse  very  frequent  and  feeble.     From  this  time  she  sank  stea<lily,  and 
ied  at  11.30  P.  M.     During  her  sickness  her  urine  seemed  to  be  dimin- 
ished, but  it  was  not  properly  examined. 

Autopsy  Nov.  25th  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  curator :  Points  of  red- 
ness, apparently  a  hemorrhagic  eruption,  over  the  face,  shoulders,  and 
parts  of  the  trunlc ;  a  few  of  the  same  on  the  extremities ;  no  pseudo- 
membrane  visible  in  nostrils  or  in  buccal  cavity ;  brain  not  examined, 
Naso-pharynx  covered  by  a  thick  fibro-purulent  membrane.  Larynx 
contains  a  well-marked  pseudo-membrane,  but  not  continuous.  Trachea 
covered  by  a  pseudo-membrane,  continuous  over  most  of  its  surface, 
but  in  places  broken  and  flaky.  Where  it  is  detached  the  mucous 
membrane  is  seen  underneath,  dusky  and  deeply  injected.  At  the  root 
of  the  lungs  the  pseudo-membrane  can  be  traced  along  the  tubes  about 
an  inch  in  all  directions.  Lungs  oedematous,  with  deep  congestion  in 
places,  but  apparently  no  pneumonia;  about  two  drachms  of  dear, 
straw-colored  fluid  in  pericardium;  a  few  stringy  decolorizsed  clots  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart;  left;  ventricle  contracted.  The  heart-fibres, 
carefully  examined,  microscopically,  in  the  laboratory,  are  found  to 
he  normal,  not  having  undergone  granular  or  fatty  degeneration. 
Liver  normal  in  size;  pale-yellow  areas  upon  the  superior  surface, 
dther  from  anaemia  or  fatty  deposition.  Kidneys  of  usual  size,  capsule 
not  adherent;  pyramids  congested;  cortex  pale;  markings  distinct. 
Spleen  enlarged  about  one-third ;  consistence  normal.  Stomach  and 
intestines  not  examined. 

Case  4- — Scarlet  fever  complicated  by  diphtheria,  nephritis,  and  broncho- 
pneumonia. (History  by  house  physician.  Dr.  Swift.J  Phoebe,  aged  three 
and  a  quarter  years,  was  delicate,  but  in  her  usual  health  till  Oct.  29, 1882, 
when  she  beaime  languid  and  vomited  several  times,  and  her  tongue  was 
coated.  Oct.  30th,  occasional  vomiting;  fauces  reddened;  tongue  coated. 
Oct.  31st,  remains  languid;  fauces  deeply  reddened;  a  faint  scarlatinous 
eruption  over  back,  wrists,  and  feet;  temperature  100.5°.  P.  M.,  eruption 
of  scarlet  fever  well  out  over  the  surface;  tongue  cleaner.     Nov.  Ist^ 
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rash  over  entire  body ;  temperature  100.2°.  Nov.  2d,  fauces  deep-red  ; 
tonsils  and  uvula  swollen ;  diarrhcea  and  vomiting.  Nov.  Sd,  tempera- 
ture 102.5°;  the  eruption,  which  has  been  bright  veA^  is  now  more  dusky. 
Nov.  6th,  temperature  104.6°;  dusky-red  color  of  the  eruption;  skin 
beginning  to  aesauamate  in  places) ;  urine  normal;  a  disciiarge  from 
nostrils.  Nov.  6tn,  temperature  103.6°;  eruption  still  present,  but  skin 
of  abdomen  and  back  desquamating ;  has  otorrhoea  on  both  sides ;  fauces 
deeply  hypenemic,  but  no  pseudo-membrane  visible  upon  them.  Nov. 
7th,  temperature  103°;  respiration  and  cough  have  a  slight  croupy  clia- 
racter ;  other  symptoms  as  yesterday.  Nov.  8th,  tem])erature  101°.  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  fauces  shows  that  it  contains  no  pseudo-niem- 
bnme ;  nostrils  discharging  a  dark-brownish  liquid ;  examination  of 
lurine  negative.  Nov.  11th,  eruption,  which  appears  to  have  been  hem- 
orrhaghic  in  points,  is  fading  and  the  desquamation  is  less.  Nov.  14th, 
nostrus  still  discharging;  glands  of  neck  swollen.  Nov.  16th,  temper- 
ature 103°;  sp.gr.  of  urine  1010,  no  casts,  nor  albumen;  the  chest 
seems  clear ;  less  discharge  &om  nostrils ;  fauces  clean  and  but  slightly 
inflamed.  Nov.  17th,  18th,  temperature  103.6°;  vomits ;  lungs  heiuthy, 
but  breathes  with  considerable  effort,  though  without  stridor;  urine 
<liininished ;  its  sp.  gr.  1020,  albuminous,  contains  blood-corpuscles  and 
granular  casts.  Nov.  19th,  is  very  pallid ;  temperature  104°;  very 
restless ;  vomits ;  urine  diminished ;  bowels  freely  open.  Nov.  20th, 
respiration  still  embarrassed  ;  subcrepitant  r&les  over  the  entire  chest  and 
percussion  resonance  not  clear ;  temperature  102.5°.  Nov.  21st,  physical 
signs  the  same ;  temperature  103.6°;  respiration  80.  Nov.  22d,  urgent 
dyspnoea ;  dulness  on  percussion  over  top  of  right  lung  and  over  lower 
part  of  left;  lung ;  is  delirious ;  no  perspiration ;  urine  scanty ;  bowels 
freely  open.  From  this  date  the  ayspnoea  became  more  urgent,  and 
death  occurred  at  4  p.  M.  on  the  23d. 

Autopsy  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup,  curator:  Body  well  nourished; 
slight  oedema  of  both  legs ;  swelling  at  angles  of  jaws,  most  marked 
on  left  side.  Vessels  of  brain  moderately  mjected ;  otherwise  appear- 
ance normal.  Cicatrizing  ulcers  on  both  sides  of  fauces;  a  aiph- 
theritic  pseudo-membrane  on  septum  of  nose,  larynx  normal.  Trachea, 
upper  half  apparently  normal ;  a  thin  film  of  pseudo-membrane  extends 
from  just  above  the  bifiircation  upward  to  nearly  the  middle  of  trachea. 
About  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  pleural  cavity;  on  the  right  side 
a  few  loose  flakes  of  fibrin  floating  in  the  serum,  and  consolidation  of 
lung  at  apex ;  collapse  in  one  or  two  places.  Left  side,  recent  adhesions 
over  whole  of  posterior  sui*face  and  base ;  surface  of  lower  lobe  dark,  and 
when  it  is  detached  strings  of  fibrin  adhere  to  it,  and  it  is  consolidated. 
The  cut  surface  shows  marked  oedema,  injection,  increase  of  mucus  in 
bronchi,  and  disseminated  miliary  tubercles  in  every  part ;  no  tubercles 
in  the  pleura,  and  none  elsewhere  in  the  body  except  in  the  left  lung ; 
tubercles  in  the  lower  lobe  larger  and  more  thickly  grouped  than  in  the 
upper  lobe.  Decolorized  clots  in  heart,  extending  from  ventricles  into 
auricles  of  both  sides.  The  capacity  of  the  ventricles  seems  normal. 
Liver  and  spleen,  normal.  Kidneys  rather  large ;  capsules  not  adherent ; 
superficial^  veins  injected.  The  cut  surface  sliows  congested  pyramids 
and  pale  cortex ;  markings  indistinct  and  irregular ;  about  four  ounces  of 
dear  8traw-colored  fluid  m  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  solitary  follicles  of 
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large  intestiues   show  pigmentation;  two  simple  intussusceptions,  each 
three-fourths  inch  in  length,  in  small  intestines. 

Coryza  frequently  commences  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  pharyn- 
gitis. The  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  continuous 
posteriorly  with  that  of  the  fauces,  and  is  announced  by  redness  and 
swelling,  inability  to  breathe  freely  through  the  nostrils,  and  an  irri- 
tating ichorous  discharge.  Simple  coryza  in  itself  involves  little  danger, 
though  it  is  an  unpleasant  complication,  and  in  the  nursing  infant  it  may 
interfere  with  sucking.  Diphtheritic  coryza,  on  the  other  hand,  whick 
is  frequently  present  when  diphtheria  complicates  scarlet  fever,  involves 
danger,  since  it  is  apt  to  cause  ulcerations,  hemorrhages,  and  septic 
poisoning.  When  tlie  local  symptoms  are  unusually  severe  and  the  dis- 
charge abundant,  it  is  probable  that  inflammation  has  in  some  cases 
extended  to  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  another  unpleasant  and  not  infre- 
quent complication.  It  is  attributed  to  extension  of  the  catarrh  from  the 
pharynx  along  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tympanum.  In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  of  otitis  media  this  tube  is  occluded  by  the  infiltration 
and  swelling  of  its  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  muoo-pus  escapes  with 
difficulty  or  is  retained.  Hence  severe  earache,  an  increase  of  the  febrile 
movement,  and  outward  bulging  of  the  membrana  tympani  occur.  Some* 
times  headache  or  other  cerebri  symptoms  arise,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  the  meningeal  aitery,  which  supplies  the  meninges,  is  connected  by 
anastomosing  branches  with  the  tympanum.  In  one  of  the  cases  related 
above  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  ulceration  and  abscess  extended  from 
the  fauces  to  the  middle  ear,  the  entire  Eustachian  tube  having  disappeared 
in  the  ulcerative  process. 

Frequently,  the  otitis  escapes  detection,  its  symptoms  being  masked  or 
obscured  by  the  general  disease,  until  the  membrana  tympani  is  perfo- 
rated and  otorrhoea  begins ;  but  by  careful  examination  the  nature  of  the 
complication  can  asually  be  ascertained  before  the  ear  is  iniured  to  this 
extent,  for  a  patient  too  young  to  speak  will  oflen  press  with  the  fingers 
against  the  painful  ear  or  lie  with  the  ear  pressed  upon  the  pillow,  evi- 
dently having  an  increase  of  suffering  if  placed  in  any  other  position. 
One  old  enough  to  speak  and  in  proper  mental  condition  makes  known 
the  earache  as  soon  as  it  occurs. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  red  and  swollen  from  inflam- 
mation, secretes  muco-pus  abundantly ;  and  this,  pent  up  in  the  cavity, 
must  obtain  an  exit  before  relief  occurs.  It  is  well  if  this  secretion 
escape,  though  with  difficulty,  down  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  pus  upon  the 'delicate  structure  of  the  ear  is  often  such 
that,  within  a  few  days,  irreparable  harm  is  done  and  more  or  less  deaf- 
ness results.  Relief  can  occur,  if  the  Eustachian  tube  remain  closed,  only 
by  perforation  of  the  membrane  and  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  into 
the  external  meatus.  When  this  occurs  the  inflammation  in  the  most 
favorable  cases  gradually  abates,  the  aperture  in  the  drum  closes,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  auditory  apparatas  is  preserved.  In  severe  cases  tlie 
mastoid  cells  participating  in  the  inflammation  become  filled  with  muoo- 
nus  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  often  the  collateral  oedema  causes  tume- 
mction  and  narrowing  of  the  external  ear,  which  subside  with  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  tympanum. 
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Unfortunately,  there  is  for  many  a  more  melancholy  history — a  more 
destructive  inflammation,  involving  permanent  impairment  or  total  loss 
of  hearing.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  strumous  and  feeble  chil- 
dren. Ail  grades  of  inflammation  and  destructive  action  occur  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  perforation  in  the  drum-membrane  may  be  large  or  the 
membrane  may  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the  detached  ossicles  escape 
one  by  one  into  the  external  meatus,  and  in  a  few  instances,  fortunately 
rare,  this  occurs  in  both  ears,  producing  complete  and  permanent  deaf- 
ness. In  my  own  practice  this  has  never  occurred,  but  I  have  met  one 
or  two  adults  who  were  totally  deaf  from  this  cause. 

The  mUoous  membrane  which  lines  the  bony  wall  of  the  middle  ear 
has  the  function  of  the  periosteum,  and  therefore,  when  inflamed  and 
subjected  to  pressure,  is  liable  to  ulcerate.    As  in  other  parts  of  the  skel- 
eton under  similar  conditions,  superficial  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  under- 
lying bone  is  apt  to  occur.     The  carious  or  necrotic  process  may  extend 
to  the  mastoid  cells.     An  offensive  otorrhoea,  continuing  for  months  or 
years,  indicates  the  persistence  of  this  pathological  state  oi  the  tympanum, 
which  is  rendered  so  obstinate  by  the  presence  of  dead  bone.     A  mo- 
ment's survey  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  middle  ear  shows  the 
danger  to  which  these  patients  are  liable.     A  thin  bony  septum,  per- 
forated with  blood-vessels  and  sometimes  containing  congenital  apertures, 
separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity  above.     Posteriorly  lie 
the  mastoid  cells,  connected  with  the  tympanum  by  one  large  And  seve- 
ml  small  apertures.     Anteriorly  is  the  commencement  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  tympanum  lies  the  carotid  canal,  and^at 
one  point  also  the  8U|)erior  petrosal  sinus.   Virchow  has  shown  how  inflam- 
mation extending  from  the  ear  in  otitis  media  sometimes  produces  such 
compression  of  the  veins  or  sinuses  by  the  swelling  from  the  infiltration 
and  exudation  that  the  circulation  is  arrested,  and  the  fibrin  contained  in 
the  blood  of  these  vessels  is  precipitated,  forming  thrombi,  with  the  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  individual.     Pus  may  also  burrow  in  the 
interstices  of  the  bone,  causing  great  pain,  or  the  pent-up  secretions,  hav- 
ing no  outlet  for  escape,  may  in  time  undergo  caseous  degeneration,  pro- 
ducing the  conditions  in  which  tuberculosis  so  often  originates. 

Death  not  infrequently  occurs  in  chronic  otitis  media  in  another  way. 
The  otorrhoea,  after  months  or  years,  suddenly  ceases,  the  child  complains 
of  constant  severe  headache  and  is  feverish,  and  the  case  ends  in  coma, 
preceded  perhaps  by  convulsions.  Meningitis  has  occurred,  produced  by 
extf/nsion  of  the  inflammation  through  the  thin  bony  septum  whicn 
divides  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity,  and  at  the  autopsy  hyper- 
emia of  the  meninges,  fibrin,  pus,  perhaps  softening  of  the  brain  and  an 
abscess,  are  formed  m  the  portion  oi  the  encephalon  adjacent  to  the  tym- 
panum. Therefore,  otitis  media,  though  it  oft;en  ends  favorably,  is  in 
many  patients  an  obstinate,  dangerous,  and  even  fatal  sequel  of  scarlet 
fever.  • 

The  complication  known  as  scarlatinous  rheumatism  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  synovitis,  but  its  symptoms,  especially  its  shifting  from 
j(nnt  to  joint,  seem  to  ally  it  to  the  rheumatic  affections.  In  some 
epidemics  it  is  common.  It  usually  begins  toward  the  close  of  the 
first  week  or  in  the  second  week,  and  its  common  seat  is  in  the  ankle, 
phalangeal,  and  wrist  joints.     It  is  attended  by  very  little  swelling  in 
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most  patients,  though  the  joints  are  tender  and  painful  on  pressure^  It 
does  not  seem  to  retard  convalesoence  materially,  though  it  produces  suf- 
fering and  involves  danger  as  regards  the  heart  It  subsides  in  a  few 
days  with  the  ordinary  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  even  without 
speciid  treatment,  the  chief  danger  being  that,  as  in  idiopathic  rheuma- 
tism, endocarditis  may  arise,  with  permanent  crippling  of  the  valves. 
The  following  was  a  case  of  valvular  disease  having  this  origin.  It 
occurred  in  my  practice. 

Owe  6, — Freddy  M.,  aged  four  years,  sickened  with  scarlet  fever 
March  6,  1879.  The  usual  vomiting  occurred  on  the  first  day, 
and  the  temperature  was  104°.  The  case  progressed  favorably  till 
March  14th,  when  he  complained  of  pain  in  both  wrists,  both  ankles, 
and  both  knees.  On  March  17th  the  general  condition  was  good,  the 
urine  contained  no  albumen,  and  apparently  few  urates,  but  he  still  had 
pain  in  the  joints  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  in  the  back; 
pulse  140,  temp.  103°  ;  breathes  with  a  slight  moan ;  urates  in  the  urine, 
but  no  albumen.  A  distinct  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  now  heard 
for  the  first  time.  Under  the  use  of  salicylate  of  sodium  the  pain  in  the 
joints  soon  ceased,  but  the  mitral  murmur  is  permanent. 

The  following  prescription  is  for  a  child  of  five  years  : 

]^.  01.  Gaultherise    ^iss ; 
Sodii  Salicylat.    siii ; 
Syrupi  f  3ii ; 

Aquffi  fSiv.     M. 

S.  Give  one  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Of  the  serous  inflammations  occurring  in  scarlet  fever,  pericarditis  haa 
been,  according  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  most  frequently  observed.  In 
this  country  it  is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed,  but 
it  is  less  frequently  detected  than  pleuritis,  the  symptoms  oi  which  are 
more  conspicuous.     It  is  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with  endocarditis. 

The  following  case,  showing  the  liability  to  pericarditis  and  other 
serous  inflammation  which  exists  in  scarlet  fever,  occurred  in  my  practice : 

Case  6, — C— — ,  girl  aged  five  years  and  ten  months,  sickened  with  se- 
vere scarlet  fever  on  April  4th.  Was  delirious;  pulse  158;  had  vomiting 
and  constipation.  April  10th,  pulse  varies  from  124  to  153,  no  delirium; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  urates  in  the  urine.  April  11th,  has  to-day, 
for  the  first  time,  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  tenderness  and 
moderate  distension.  Otherwise  symptoms  favorable,  but  severe  ;  pulse 
140 ;  respiration  moderately  accelerated,  and  vesicular  in  every  part  of 
the  chest.  From  this  date  the  symptoms  continued  about  the  same  till 
April  14th,  when  the  dyspnoea  be(^une  more  marked  and  the  action  of 
the  heart  rapid  and  tumultuous.  The  epigastric  pain,  distension,  and 
tenderness  continued ;  the  percussion  sound  was  dull  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest ;  the  dyspnoea  became  rapidly  worse,  although  the  pulse  had 
considerable  volume ;  and  at  5  P.  m.  death  occurred.  At  the  auto])sy 
about  one  ounce  of  turbid  serum,  with  a  sofl  deposit  of  fibrin,  was 
found  in  the  pericardium.  Each  pleural  cavity  contained  from  six  to 
eight  ounces  of  transparent  serum,  and  both  lungs  were  readily  inflated, 
except  a  little  of  the  posterior  portion  of  each  lower  lobe,  which  could 
not  be;  no  fibrinous  exudation  over  the  lungs.  The  liver  extended 
four    inches    below  the  margin  of   the    ribs,   and    upon    its  convex 
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surfiioe  in  the  epigastrium,  correspondiDg  with  the  seat  of  the  paiu,  was 
a  rough  patch  of  fibrin  about  one  and  a  half  inclies  in  diameter.  The 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  moderately  injected,  as  was  also  that 
of  the  colon,  and  the  kidneys  appeared  hypersemic. 

Among  the  serous  inflammations  whicli  complicate  or  follow  scarlet 
fever,  pleuritis  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  usually  begins  in 
the  desquamative  stage,  and  is  apt  to  be  suppurative  on  account  of  the 
feeble  state  of  the  patient  when  it  commences.  It  has  always,  'in  my 
piucdoe,  been  tedious,  as  all  empyemas  are,  and  it  does  not  diifer  in 
ite  clinical  history  from  the  idiopathic  disease.  I  have  met  cases  of 
scarlatinous  empyema  in  which,  from  opposition  of  the  family  or  for 
other  reasons,  thoracentesis  was  not  performed,  and  death  occurred; 
others  in  which  this  operation  effected  a  cure,  and  one  at  least  in  which 
the  patient  recovered  by  escape  of  pus  through  a  bronchial  tube.     The 

Sleuritis  is  seldom  latent,  or  so  masked  by  the  symptoms  of  the  general 
isease  that  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cough, 
embarrassment  of  respiration,  and  pain  inferred  to  the  afiPected  side 
render  diagnosis  easy. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  common  in  grave  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
such  cases  as  are  properly  termed  malignant.  It  is  indicated  by  a 
feeble  and  quick  pulse.  Acute  infectious  maladies,  especially  those 
of  a  malignant  type  and  accompanied  by  high  febrile  movement,  are 
very  apt  to  cause  parenchymatous  degenerations  in  organs,  prominent 
among  which  is  granulo-fatty  d^eneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart.  This  weakens  very  much  the  contractile  power  of  these  fibres. 
But  early  in  malignant  cases,  probably  before  the  muscular  fibres  are 
damaged,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  is  feeble  from  impaired 
imiervation,  the  result  oi  the  general  weakness.  Hence  this  organ, 
when  weakened  by  structural  change  and  insufficiently  stimulated  through 
diminished  innervation,  may  not  fully  empty  itself  during  the  systole, 
and  cousequently  it  becomes  dilated.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  and  imper- 
fect contraction  of  the  auricular  and  ventricular  walls  are  apt  to  result  in 
the  formation  of  clots  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  not  a  few  instances.  An  ante-mortem 
clot  occurring  in  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  necessarily  seriously 
obstructs  the  circulation,  unless  it  be  of  small  size.  Hence  the  dyspncea, 
which  may  occur  perhaps  suddenly,  and  the  change  of  pulse  to  one  of 
marked  feebleness  and  frequency.  Large,  firm  whute  clots  are  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  right  cavities.  They  interlace  with  the  chords 
tendinese,  lie  even  within  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  send  pro- 
longations into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  cavas.  Associated  with  the 
white  clots  are  dark,  soft  clots  and  fluid  blood.  The  left  cavities  may  be 
contracted  and  empty,  or  they  may  contain  dark,  soft  clots  or  white  ante- 
mortem  clots.  Clots  in  the  left  ventricle  are  sometimes  prolonged  into 
the  aorta  as  far  as  the  brachio-cephalic  branches,  while  those  in  the  left 
auricle  may  extend  to  the  pulmonary  veins.  If  dilatation  of  the  heart 
be  so  great  that  dots  form  in  its  cavities,  s|)eedy  death  is  probable. 
Sometimes  a  patient  passes  through  scarlet  fever  and  appears  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover,  when  he  succumbs  to  some  exhausting  sequel  distinct 
fit>m  the  heart,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  heart  is  found  dilated  and  oontain- 
mg  whitish  clots,  which  are  probably  ante-mortem,  and  which  hastened 
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death  by  obstructing  the  circulation.  Under  such  circumstances  this 
state  of  the  heart  is  attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  complication 
which  has  weakened  its  contractile  power. 

The  following  was  a  case  in  point.     It  occurred  in  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum  : 

Case  7. — R.  A.,  aged  three  years,  had  scarlet  fever,  beginning  March  23, 
1882.  The  symptoms  were  favorable  at  first,  but  serious  complications 
and  sequelse  occurred,  which  were  fatal.  The  record  of  April  18th  reads : 
''  Appears  well  nourished,  but  is  ansBmic ;  has  otorrhoea ;  no  oedema ; 
skin  desquamating ;  dulness  on  percussion  over  upper  third  of  right  side 
of  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly ;  mucous  r&les  and  rude  breathing  over 
same  area ;  fine  J^les  posteriorly  over  lower  part  of  left  side  of  cliest ; 
pulse  160,  respiration  68,  temperature  lOlf  °."  April  20th,  is  feeble  and 
takes  nutriment  with  difficulty ;  tongue  thickly  coated ;  pulse  160,  res- 
piration 68,  temperature  101|^^.  April  26th,  condition  about  the  same 
as  at  last  record,  but  he  is  evidently  weaker;  the  lips  are  ulcerated  and 
fauces  still  swollen.  May  2d,  cannot  speak  distinctly ;  a  brownish,  foul- 
smelling  secretion  lodges  on  the  spoon  used  in  depressing  the  tongue ; 
left  side  of  face  swollen.  On  the  following  night  eight  convulsions 
occurred,  attended  by  orthopnoea,  and  mucous  rdles  in  the  chest  from 
pulmonary  oedema.  Diarrhoea  supervened  and  the  patient  died  about 
midnight.  Autopsy :  Body  moderately  wasted  and  very  white,  several 
dark-blue  spots  on  scalp  and  &ce  from  hemorrhages  underneath;  lips 
covered  witn  dry  crusts ;  brain  of  normal  appearance ;  aperture  of  the 
larynx  narrowed  at  the  chink  by  infiltration  and  swelling  of  the  tissues ; 
surface  of  the  vocal  cords  covered  by  a  thin  white  film,  apparently  a 
fibrinous  exudation;  tracheal  surface  hyperaemic;  about  a  drachm  of 
straw-colored  fluid  in  each  pleural  cavity ;  right  lung  wholly  adherent 
by  recent  exudation  of  fibrin ;  left  lung  also  largely  adherent.  A  care- 
ful examination  showed  the  presence  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  each  lung^ 
with  considerable  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  cylindrical 
dilatation  of  many  of  them ;  cavities  of  the  heart  dilated,  so  that  this 
organ  appears  much  enlarged,  and  its  shape  approaches  the  globular ;  its 
apex  is  rounded  or  obtuse ;  transverse  diameter  of  the  rignt  ventricle, 
when  its  walls  were  open  and  drawn  apart,  was  three  and  one-quarter 
inches ;  that  of  the  left  ventricle  three  and  a  half  inches.  Similar  meas- 
urements of  the  heart  of  another  child  of  about  the  same  age,  believed 
to  be  normal,  were  about  one  inch  less  in  each  direction.  All  the  cavi- 
ties contain  white  firm  clots  along  with  soft  dark  clots.  Liver  of  normal 
size,  pale ;  the  outer  surface  and  all  cut  surfaces  are  studded  with 
nodules  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  of  a  dull,  opaque  white  color.  These 
white  spots,  examined  microscopically  by  Professor  Delafield,  are  found 
to  be  neither  tubercles  nor  gummy  tumors,  but  to  consist  of  polygonal 
cells,  lying  in  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  plexus  of  veins,  which  are  per- 
fectly preserved.  He  has  not  observed  a  similar  case.  The  walls  of  the 
gall-bladder  are  one  line  or  more  in  thickness,  and  the  gall-duct  is  pervi- 
ous. The  microscope  shows  general  hypertrophy  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
hypertrophy  of  its  papillae.  The  urine  removed  from  Hie  bladder  was 
found  to  contain  albumen  and  hyaline  casts,  and  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation showed  a  small  amount  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.  The 
spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged.     Punctate  congestion  of  small  areas  of 
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gastric  sur&oe,  no  increase  of  mucus;  mesenteric  glands  uniformly 
enlarged ;  jejunum,  ileum,  and  colon  exhibited  a  slightly  increased  vas- 
cularity. The  immediate  cause  of  death  appeared  to  be  imperfect  con- 
traction of  the  heart  and  the  formation  oi  dots  in  its  cavities,  due, 
apparently  to  the  pleuro-pneumonia  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  to  the 
primary  disease,  scarlatina.^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nephritis  in  its  milder  form  is  much 
more  common  than  was  formerly  supposed.  A  few  years  since  little 
attention  was  given  by  a  large  proportion  of  physicians  to  the  state 
of  the  kidneys,  and  the  urine  was  not  examined  till  dropsy  made  its 
appearance,  which  only  occurs  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  nephritis 
and  is  a  late  symptom.  It  is  now  known  that  catarrh  of  the  renal 
tubes  frequently  occurs  in  a  mild  form  early  in  scarlet  fever,  without 
causing  dbuminuria,  dropsy,  or  any  notable  symptom.  It  may  pro- 
dace  a  smoky  color  of  the  urine,  and  the  appearance  in  it  of  granular 
epithelial  cells,  with  an  increase  of  mucus,  but  no  albumen.  With  care- 
ful treatment  and  no  exposure  to  cold,  the  renal  catarrh  abates  with  the 
decline  of  the  scarlet  fever.  It  is  scarcely  severe  enough  to  merit  the 
Dame  desquamative,  tubal,  or  parenchymatous  nephritis,  though  it  is  a 
mild  form  of  the  same  pathological  state.  Steiner  states,  as  the  result  of 
many  careful  examinations  of  cases,  that  hyperemia  of  the  kidneys  was 
always  present  in  those  who  died  early  in  scarlet  fever,  and  that  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  these  cases  catarrh  of  the  renal  tubules  was  present  in 
addition  to  the  congestion.  Even  in  some  who  died  on  the  second  or 
third  day  he  fotmd  cloudiness  of  the  epithelium  in  the  renal  tubes, 
although  the  urine  had  not  indicated  sucn  a  change.  The  opinion  has 
even  been  expressed  that  catarrh  of  the  renal  tubes  is  as  common  in  scarlet 
fever  as  that  of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  measles;  that  is,  that  it  is  a 
uniform  element  in  the  disease ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  exaggerated 
fttatement,  for  others  have  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  renal  catarrh  in 
certain  cases. 

The  nephritis  which  gives  rise  to  symptoms,  and  therefore  interests 
the  practitioner,  commonly  b^ins  in  the  declining  period  of  scarlet 
fever  or  during  the  desquamative  stage,  and  is  in  many  instances  plainly 
attributable  to  exposure  to  cold  or  to  currents  of  air.  It  originates  cither 
during  this  period,  or,  if  it  have  ^eviously  existed  as  a  mild  renal 
catarrn,  it  now  becomes  aggravated.  Dropsy,  which  always  attracts  atten- 
tion, does  not  occur  till  the  nephritis  has  coutiuued  for  some  time. 

Why  nephritis,  with  the  subsequent  dropsy,  so  frequently  occurs  after 
scarlet  fever  is  not  fully  understocxl.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  attribute  it  to 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  skin.  The  fact  has  long  been  observed 
that  the  kidneys  become  affected  nearly  if  not  quite  as  frequently  after 
mild  as  after  severe  cases.  Indeed,  the  chief  danger  in  mild  cases,  when 
the  patients  are  but  a  short  time  in  bed  and  are  soon  allowed  to  go  about, 
is  from  the  nephritis.  Chilling  the  surface  and  checking  cutaneous  trans- 
piration appear  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  inflammation  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases.  Therefore,  severe  attacks  of  scarlet 
fever  with  abundant  rash  and  desquamation,  which  require  the  patient 
to  be  kept  in  bed  the  proper  time  and  in  a  warm  room  two  or  three 

'  Dr.  Goodhart  (Qu}f9  Homital  ReportSf  1879)  reports  seyeral  interesting  cases  to  con- 
firm his  opinion  that  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  scarlatin- 
oQg  nephritis,  and  is  the  cause  of  death  in  some  apparently  inexplicable  cases. 
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weeks,  appear  to  be  less  frequently  followed  by  this  renal  disease  than 
are  milder  cases  which  are  more  carelessly  treated. 

The  most  thorough  and  minute  microscopic  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  kidneys  in  scarlet  fever  which  have  come  to  my  notice  were 
those  by  E.  Klein,  published  in  the  Lond,  Path.  800,  Trans.,  and  illus- 
trated by  microscopic  drawings.  It  appears  from  these  examinations 
that  the  changes  in  the  kidneys  are  complex,  among  which  we  recognize 
both  those  of  parenchymatous  or  desquamative  nephritis  and  interstitial 
nephritis ;  but  we  would  infer  that  tne  interstitial  nephritis  is  mild  in 
degree  and  quite  subordinate,  or  else  confined  to  portions  of  the  organ, 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  permanently  and  fUlly  recover.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  resume  of  Klein's  examinations  in  twenty-three  cases :  We  con- 
clude from  these  microscopic  researches  that  the  anatomical  changes  of 
both  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  nephritis  are  commonly  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  If  they  are  mild  or  con- 
fined to  portions  of  the  kidneys,  no  symptoms  occur ;  but  if  they  are 
sufficient  in  extent  or  degree  to  impair  the  function  of  these  organs,  then 
s}rmptoms,  as  albuminuria,  diminution  of  urine,  etc.,  appear. 

1.  Parenchymatous  Nephritis,  Proliferation  of  Nuclei,  Hyaline  D^n- 
eration  of  Arterioles,  the  Glomerulo-Nephritis  of  Klehs. — Klein  found 
increase  of  nuclei  (probably  epithelial)  upon  the  glomeruli  and  hyaline 
degeneration  of  the  intima  01  minute  arteries,  especially  marked  in  the 
afferent  arterioles  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  intima  of  these 
vessels  was  in  places  so  swollen  as  to  resemble  cylindrical  or  spindle- 
shaped  hyaline  masses,  and  cause  narrowing  of  the  lumina  of  the  vessels 
in  which  this  degeneration  occurred.  Klein  observed  in  some  specimens 
so  great  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillaries  of  the  Malpigliian  bodies 
that  circulation  through  them  was  obstructed.  In  the  more  advanced  or 
protracted  cases  this  hyaline  substance  in  the  glomeruli  began  to  assume  a 
fibrous  appearance.  Bowman's  capsule  was  considerably  thickened.  This 
hyaline  degeneration  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  Klein  discovered  in  the 
earliest  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation. 

Also  in  the  earliest  cases  the  multiplication  or  germination  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arterioles  was  observed,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels.  This 
change  in  the  muscular  element  was  observed  in  the  arterioles  in  different 
parts  of  the  kidney,  but  it  was  most  conspicuous  in  arterioles  at  their  point 
of  entrance  into  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  and  it  was  distinctly  observed  ia 
other  arterioles,  both  in  the  cortex  and  in  the  base  of  the  pyramids. 

In  the  glandular  portion  of  the  kidneys  other  anatomical  alterations 
were  observed,  indicating  parenchymatous  nephritis.  There  were  swelling 
of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  convoluted  tubes ;  multiplication  of  nuclei 
of  epithelial  cells,  especially  in  ascending  tubules,  which  lay  close  to  the 
afferent  arterioles  or  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  granular  matter,  and  even 
blood,  in  the  cavity  of  Bowman's  capsule  and  in  the  convoluted  tubes ; 
cloudy  swelling  and  granular  disintegration  of  epithelium  in  some 
parts  of  the  convoluted  tubes;  detachment  of  epithelium  from  the 
membrane  of  larger  ducts  of  the  pyramids  in  some  cases.  These 
parenchymatous  changes  are  already  Known  to  the  profession  through 
the  observations  and  writings  of  Dickinson,  Fenwick,  Johnson,  JoSd 
Simon,  and  others. 
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Klein,  in  oommenting  on  the  hyaline  degeneration  which  he  observed^ 
states  that  Neelsen  foond  the  waJls  of  the  capillaries  of  the  pia  mater 
thickened,  highly  refractive,  and  of  a  lardaoeous  appearance  in  certain 
acute  infectious  maladies,  as  variola,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  and  in 
one  case  of  scarlet  fever.  ^  Usually,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
capillaries  were  thus  affected,  most  frequently  at  the  point  of  divis- 
ion into  branchlets.  In  a  few  instances  Neelsen  observed  degen- 
eration of  arterioles  extending  a  considerable  distance,  with  fusion 
of  the  intima,  media  and  adventitia,  and  chemical  examination  showed 
that  the  substance  produced  by  this  degeneration  had  similar  properties 
to  elastic  tissue.  Although  the  examinations  by  Neelsen  relate  to  the 
pia  mater,  two  of  his  observations  are  especially  interesting — first,  that  the 
hyaline  change  affects  chiefly  vessels  near  their  point  of  branching ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  hyaline  substance  is  of  the  nature  of  elastic  tissue,  for 
in  the  kidney  in  scarlatinous  nephritis  the  arterioles  undergo  the  change 
in  question  chiefly  near  their  point  of  branching  into  the  canillaries  of 
the  glomerulus;  and  the  intima  being  the  part  ^hich  undergoes  the 
hyaline  change,  it  is  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  Klein,  that  tiie  same 
substance  is  produced  by  the  d^eneration  in  walls  of  the  vessels  of  the 
kidney  which  Neelsen  observed  in  the  pia  mater,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  elastic  tissue. 

This  hyaline  d^neration  of  the  arterioles  is  also  very  msirked  in  the 
i^pleen  in  scarlet  lever;  and  in  studying  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
intestines  and  spleen  in  typhoid  fever  Klein  has  found  the  same  degener- 
ation of  the  intima  of  the  minute  vessels.  He  believes  that  this  hyaline 
change  and  the  proliferation  of  muscle-nuclei  which  thus  occur  at  an 
early  period  in  scarlet  fever  in  the  renal  vessels  when  the  kidneys  become 
affected  are  due  to  an  irritating  cause  acting  similarly  to  that  in  typhoid 
fever. 

Klein  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  examinations  of  the  scarlatinous 
kidney  made  by  Klebs,  who  attributed  the  diminished  urination  and  the 
ursemic  poisoning  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  do  not  exhibit 
any  marked  change  to  the  naked  eye,  to  what  he  designates  glomerulo- 
uephritis.  Klebs  says :  '^  In  the  post-mortem  examination  the  kidneys 
are  found  slightly  or  not  at  all  enlarged,  firm,  ....  the  parenchyma 
very  hypersBmic.  Only  the  glomeruli  appear,  on  close  inspection,  pale 
like  small  white  dots.  The  urinary  tubes  are  often  not  changed  at  all. 
Occasionally  the  convoluted  tubes  are  slightly  cloudy.  The  microscopic 
examination  shows  that  there  are  neither  interstitial  changes  nor  prolifer- 
ation of  epithelium,  the  so-called  renal  catarrh  generally  supposed  to  bo 
present  in  these  conditions  on  account  of  the  absence  of  other  perceptible 
derangements ;  and  there  seems,  therefore,  leaving  out  the  glomeruli,  the 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  alone  to  remain  to  account  for  the  symptoms 
(luring  life.^'  But  that  mere  congestion  is  iusuificicnt  to  produce  the 
symptoms  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  produce  them  under 
other  circumstances.  Klebs  finds,  "  on  microscopic  examination  of  the 
glomerulus,  the  whole  space  of  the  capsule  filled  with  small  somewhat 
angular  nuclei,  imbedded  in  a  finely  granular  mass.  The  vessels  of  the 
glomerulus  are  almost  completely  covered  by  nuclear  masses.'^ 

Klein,  commenting  on  these  examinations  by  Klebs,  states  that  in  all 

*  Archiv  der  HeUkwnde,  1876. 
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considered  to  possess  immunity  from  this  sequel  if  he  have  reached  the 
close  of  the  fifth  week  after  the  abatement  of  scarlet  fever  without  its 
occurrence. 

The  dropsy  is  usually  acute,  but  it  may  assume  the  dironic  form,  since 
the  nephritis  which  causes  it,  happily  curable  in  most  instances,  may,  if 
neglected,  become  chronic.  Whether  the  dropsy  in  itself  involve  danger 
depends  in  great  part  on  its  location.  Anasarca  and  ascites  may  exist  a 
long  time  with  little  suffering  or  danger,  but  a  small  amount  of  serum  in 
certain  other  localities  causes  alarming  symptoms  and  speedy  death. 
(Edema  of  the  lungs,  hydro-pericardium,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  intra- 
cranial effusions  are  alwa3rs  dangerous,  and  the  last  two  are  sometimes 
fatal  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  lias 
been  fatal  within  twelve  hours  frona  the  occurrence  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  obstructed  respiration.  ^ 

Cerebral  symptoms  occurring  during  scarlatinous  nephritis  are  probably 
sometimes  due  to  the  irritating  effect  of  the  retained  urea  on  the  ncrN^ous 
centre.  In  other  cases  the  cause  appears  to  be  cerebral  oedema  or  com- 
pression of  the  brain  by  effusion  ot  serum  within  the  ventricles  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  brain.  Headache,  dull  or  severe,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  or  their  oscillation  in  the  same  degree  of  light,  vomiting  with  little 
apparent  nausea,  are  common  symptoms  of  scarlatinous  nephritis  when  it 
has  continued  a  few  days,  and  the  excretion  of  urea  is  so  diminished  tliat 
this  substance  begins  to  exert  its  poisonous  effect  on  the  system.  Such 
symptoms  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  somnolence,  threatening  coma,  or  by 
eclampsia,  unless  the  patients  are  promptly  and  properly  treated.  In 
some  patients  that  die  of  scarlatinous  nephritis,  death  occurring  in  con- 
vulsions or  coma,  no  appreciable  lesions  are  observed  within  the  cranium, 
unless  more  or  less  congestion,  the  fatal  ending  being  attributable  to  tiie 
unemia.  In  other  instances  we  find  an  effusion  of  serum  within  the  ven- 
tricles or  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Although  the  symptoms  in  scar- 
latinous nephritis  and  ursemia  may  appear  very  unfavorable,  the  progno- 
sis is  usually  good  under  prompt  and  appropriate  treatment.  Thus  severe 
convulsions  and  a  degree  of  somnolence  that  bordered  on  coma  may  abate, 
and  convalescence  be  fully  established  within  a  few  days,  and  Killiet  and 
Barthez  announce  ten  recoveries  in  thirteen  patients  affected  with  convul- 
sions due  to  this  renal  affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Scarlet  fever  being,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
constitutional  febrile  disease  of  an  ataxic  nature,  and  accompanied  by 
certain  inflammations,  necessarily  affects  the  composition  of  tne  blood ; 
but  since  this  disease  varies  so  greatly  in  type  or  severity,  the  state  and 
appearance  of  this  linuid  also  vary.  At  the  autopsies  of  the  more 
malignant  cases  we  find  the  blood  dark  and  fluid,  with  small,  soft,  and 
dark  clots  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  In  other  cases  the  clots  are 
large,  firm,  and  solid,  as  described  in  a  preceding  page.  In  malignant 
cases  that  end  fatally  Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  both  the  large  and 
small  vessels  of  the  cerebral  meninges  and  the  brain  are  found  hyper- 
semic,  but  in  a  variable  degree.  In  those  who  die  in  coma,  preceded  by 
delirium  or  convulsions,  during  the  eruptive  stage,  the  intracranial  con- 
gestion is  usually  marked,  with  perhaps  some  transudation  of  serum,  but 
without  inflammatory  lesions.  The  fibrin  in  scarlet  fever  remains  in 
about  normal  proportion,  except  as  it  is  increased  by  inflammatory  com- 
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plications.  Andral  found  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  blood-cor- 
pu«Jes  from  127  to  136  parts  in  1000. 

The  respiratory  apparatus,  except  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  is  usually 
normal  when  no  complications  exist,  Samuel  Fcnwick*  made  ix)st-mortem 
examinations  in  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  concludes  from  them  that 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  occurs 
like  that  of  the  skin,  followed  by  desquamation  of  the  epithelial  cells,  like 
that  of  the  epidermis.  I  have  had  the  opportimity  of  examining  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  those  who  died  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  eruptive 
stage,  and  have  not  found  any  unusual  hypcnemia  of  the  gastro-intcs- 
tinal  siu*face,  except  when  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  usually  indi- 
cated by  diarrhoea,  had  occurred  as  a  complication. 

In  some  cases  the  abdominal  organs  exhibit  clianges  which  suggest  a 
revmblance  to  typhoid  fever.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  somewhat 
softenefl,  and  Fever's  patches  and  the  solitary  glands  are  thickened  and 
prominent,  but  less  in  degree  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  mesenteric 
glands  also  are  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.  In  other  patients  these  i>arts 
app(>ar  normal. 

Klein  made  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  in  eight  cases,  and 
states  that  he  found  granular  opaque  swelling  of  liver-cells,  and  changes 
in  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  certain  arteries  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  kidneys,  which  have  been  described  above.  He  also 
found  evidences  of  interstitial  inflammation,  as  an  increase  of  round 
cells  and  connective  tissue  in  the  liver.  He  remarks  also  that  he 
oWr\'ed  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  intima  of  arteries  in  the  spleen. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  state  that  swelling  and  softening  of  the  s])leen  are 
exceptional  in  scarlet  fever,  but  are  sufficiently  common  to  merit  atten- 
tion. In  post-mortem  examinations  which  I  have  witnessed  nothing 
noteworthy  has  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  state  of  the  liver,  nor 
ordinarily  in  that  of  the  spleen. 

The  efflorescence,  though  one  of  the  anatomical  characters,  has  per- 
haps been  sufficiently  described  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  begins  over 
the  neck,  chest,  and  groins  as  numerous  reddish  points  not  larger  than 
a  pin's  head,  closely  crowded  together,  but  with  skin  of  normal  color 
between.  It  is  estimated  that  the  aggregate  efflorescence  and  aggregate 
normal  skin  over  a  given  area  are  about  equal.  If  the  cutaneous  circu- 
lation be  active  and  the  febrile  movement  be  considerable  these  s]K)ts 
extend  and  coalesce,  producing  an  efflorescence  like  erythema  or  like  the 
hue  of  a  boiled  lobster,  to  which  it  has  been  likened.  The  efflorescence, 
less  upon  the  face  than  upon  the  trunk,  contrasts  in  this  res])cct  with 
that  or  measles,  in  which  the  rash  is  full  in  the  face,  often  causing  some 
swelling  of  the  features.  It  is  also  less  upon  the  palmar  and  ]>lantar 
surfaces  than  elsewhere.  It  scarcely  causes  any  perceptible  elevation 
of  the  skin,  but  in  certain  kx^litics,  as  upon  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  upon  the  fore-arms,  it  communicates  the  sensation  of  slight  rough- 
ness. The  seat  of  the  efflorescence  is  mainly  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  skin,  but  it  is  said  that  it  sometimes  has  occurred  upon  a  cicatrix,  as 
that  from  a  bum.  In  the  robust  and  in  favorable  cases  in  which  the 
circulation  is  active  the  rash  has  a  scarlet  hue,  and  when  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  are  emptied  and  the  skin  rendered  pale  by  pressure  with  the 
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fingers,  the  circulation  immediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed 
In  malignant  cases  the  color  is  not  scarlet,  but  dusky  red,  and  so  sluggish 
is  the  capillary  circulation  that  the  skin  when  pressed  upon  recovers  the 
blood  very  slowly.  In  grave  cases  also  extravasation  of  blood  in  minute 
points  or  transudation  of  its  coloring  matter  is  apt  to  occur  in  portions 
of  the  surface,  when  of  course  decolorization  is  not  fully  produced  by 
pressure.  In  cases  ending  fatally,  during  the  eruptive  stage  the  effloi-es- 
cence  may  entirely  disappear  in  the  cadaver,  or  it  remains  upon  parts  of 
tlic  surface,  especially  d!ependiug  portions.  Desquamation  is  attributable 
to  the  exag^rated  proli^ration  of  the  epidermis  and  the  loosening  of  its 
attachment  by  the  inflammation. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  conmiencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the 
eruption,  no  symptoms  or  appeai*ances  exist  which  euable  us  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis.  Positive  statement  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
attack  should  be  deferred,  for  the  credit  of  the  physician.  Still,  if  a 
child  with  no  appreciable  local  disease  sufficient  to  cause  the  symptoms  a 
few  days  after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  or  during  an  epidemic  of  this 
malady,  be  suddenly  siezed  with  fever,  the  pulse  rising  to  110,  120,  or 
more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or  105°,  scarlatina  should  l>e 
suspected.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  more  certain  at  this  early  stage  if 
vomiting  occur,  and  especially  if  the  fauces  be  red,  for  hypersBmia  of  the 
fauces,  due  to  commencing  pharyngitis,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  of  the  local  manifestations  of  scarlatina. 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  in  most 
instances  apparent.  The  punctate  character  of  the  eruption  before  it 
becomes  connuent,  its  occurrence  within  twenty-four  hours  afler  the  fever 
begins  over  almost  the  entire  surface,  but  its  absence  or  scantiness  upon 
the  face,  and  especially  around  the  mouth,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  diseases. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the  pro- 
fession, and,  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  these  maladies  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  cases  occur  in  which  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  attended  by  some  difficulty.  But  there  are  differences  in  the 
symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases  which  aid  in  discriminating  one 
from  the  other.  Measles  b^ins  with  marked  catarrhal  symptoms,  as  if 
from  a  severe  cold.  Mild  conjunctivitis,  causing  weak  and  watery  eyes, 
coryza,  and  mild  laryngo-bronchitis,  with  accompanying  cough,  precede 
the  eruption  three  or  four  days  and  continue  during  the  eruptive  stage. 
The  febrile  movement  in  the  prodromic  stage  of  measles  is  remittent,  the 
evening  temperature  being  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  in  the 
morning.  Contrast  this  with  the  invasion  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the 
only  catarrh  is  that  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently little  or  no  cough,  and  the  febrile  movement,  ordinarily  high 
in  the  beginning,  is  nearly  uniform  in  the  different  hours  of  the  day. 
The  scarlatinous  eruption  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  within  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  about  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and 
spreads  over  the  body  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  measles,  which 
appears  on  the  third  day.  The  rash  of  measles  begins  to  fade  at  the 
close  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  day  afler  its  appearance,  that  of 
scarlet  fever  not  till  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day.  In  nearly  all 
cases  of  measles,  even  when  the  rash  is  confluent  upon  the  face  and  a 
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oonsiderablc  part  of  the  trunk,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  high  febrile  move- 
ment and  vigorous  cutaneous  circulation,  we  observe  the  characteristic 
rubeolar  eruption  upon  certain  parts  of  the  surface,  as  the  extremities, 
which,  in  connection  M-ith  the  history,  renders  diagnosis  certain. 

Erythema  resembles  the  scarlatinous  eruption,  but  its  duration  is  com- 
monly shorter.  It  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  much  less  febrile  movement.  The  temperature  in  erythema  does 
not  usually  rise  alwve  100°,  unless  for  a  few  hours,  whereas  in  scarlet  fever 
it  continues  considerably  above  100**  for  several  days.  The  scarlatinous 
efflorescence  has  also  a  brighter  red  or  more  scarlet  hue  than  that  of 
er)'thema,  except  in  the  more  malignant  cases,  in  which  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  clear.  But  an  important  aid  in 
differentiating  the  one  fVom  the  other  of  these  diseases  is  the  fact  that 
in  erythema  there  is,  with  few  exceptions,  no  fancial  inflammation,  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  present  it  is  slight  and  transient,  fading 
within  a  day  or  two. 

Scarlet  fever  is  readily  diagnosticated  from  diphtheria,  although  the 
affinity  is  close  between  these  two  maladies.  The  early  appearance  of 
the  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  fauces  in  diphtheria,  its  absence  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  absence  of  any  appearance  resembling  it  until  the  fever  has 
continued  some  days,  and  the  characteristic  efflorescence  niK)n  the  skin  in 
scarlet  fever,  render  diagnosis  easy.  If  scarlet  fever  have  continued 
some  days  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane  may  be  prcsent  as  a  complication,  or  the  fences  may  present 
an  appearance  like  diphtheria  from  ulceration  or  sloughing  and  the 
presence  of  foul  and  offensive  secretions,  which  produce  a  dark-grayish 
and  fetid  mass  over  the  faucial  surface.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
cliaracter  of  the  disease  is  ascertained  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
especially  by  the  occurrence  of  the  scarlatinous  eruption.  An  erythema 
transient  and  limited  to  a  part  of  the  surface  sometimes  appears  in  the  com- 
mencement of  diphtheria,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  a  result  of  the  toxaemia, 
points  of  a  roseoloid  appearance  and  irregular  patches,  often  located  upon 
the  extremities.  Both  kinds  of  rash  can  be  readily  diagnosticated  from 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  for  the  erj-themaj  as  has  been  stated,  is  transient  and 
partial,  and  does  not  exliibit  minute  points  of  deei)er  injection,  while  the 
toxemic  rash  differs  in  form  and  aspect  from  that  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
appears  at  a  stage  of  the  case  when  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence  would 
have  feded  or  begun  to  fade. 

Tlie  efflorescence  of  rotheln  sometimas  closely  resembles  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  though  it  is  usnally  more  like  that  of  measles  ;  but  it  is  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  symptoms  which  are  much  milder  than  those  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  l^egins  to  abate  as  early  as  the  third,  and  disappears  on  the 
fourth,  day.  The  eyes  have  a  suffused  appearance,  the  temi)erature  may 
reach  102°  or  103°,  and  the  efflorescence  may  be  as  general  over  the  body 
as  that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  there  is  not  the  aspect  of  serious  indisposition, 
and  the  speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms  shows  that  the  disease  is  not 
scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  complications  or  sequelse.  The  type  of  this  disease  is  some- 
times so  mild  throughout  an  epidemic  or  during  a  series  of  years  that 
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fingers,  the  circulation  immediately  returns  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
In  malignant  cases  the  color  is  not  scarlet,  but  dusky  red,  and  so  sluggish 
is  the  capillary  circulation  that  the  skin  when  pressed  upon  recovers  the 
blood  very  slowly.  In  grave  cases  also  extravasation  of  olood  in  minute 
points  or  transudation  of  its  coloring  matter  is  apt  to  occur  in  portions 
of  the  surface,  when  of  course  decolorization  is  not  fully  produced  by 
pressure.  In  cases  ending  fatally,  during  the  eruptive  stage  the  effloi^es- 
cence  may  entirely  disappear  in  the  cadaver,  or  it  remains  upon  parts  of 
the  surface,  especially  depending  portions.  Desquamation  is  attributable 
to  the  exaggerated  proliferation  of  the  epidermis  and  the  loosening  of  its 
attachment  oy  the  inflammation. 

DiAONOSis. — In  the  commencement  of  scarlet  fever,  prior  to  the 
eruption,  no  symptoms  or  appearances  exist  which  enable  us  to  make  a 
positive  diagnosis.  Positive  statement  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack  should  be  deferred,  for  the  credit  of  the  physician.  Still,  if  a 
child  with  no  appreciable  local  disease  sufficient  to  cause  the  symptoms  a 
few  days  after  exposure  to  scarlet  fever,  or  during  an  epidemic  of  this 
malady,  be  suddenly  siezed  with  fever,  the  pulse  rising  to  110,  120,  or 
more,  and  the  temperature  to  102°,  103°,  or  105°,  scarlatina  should  be 
suspected.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  more  certain  at  this  early  stage  if 
vomiting  occur,  and  especially  if  the  fauces  be  red,  for  hyperemia  oi  the 
fauces,  due  to  commencing  pharyngitis,  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
constant  of  the  local  manifestations  of  scarlatina. 

When  the  eruption  has  appeared  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  in  most 
instances  apparent.  The  punctate  character  of  the  eruption  before  it 
becomes  counuent,  its  occurrence  within  twenty-four  hours  afler  the  fever 
begins  over  almost  the  entire  surface,  but  its  absence  or  scantiness  upon 
the  face,  and  especially  around  the  mouth,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  diseases. 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  long  considered  identical  by  the  pro- 
fession, and,  though  the  ordinary  forms  of  these  maladies  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  cases  occur  in  which  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  attended  by  some  difficulty.  But  there  are  differences  in  the 
symptoms  and  course  of  the  two  diseases  which  aid  in  discriminating  one 
from  the  other.  Measles  begins  with  marked  catarrhal  symptoms,  as  if 
from  a  severe  cold.  Mild  conjunctivitis,  causing  weak  and  watery  eyas, 
coiyza,  and  mild  laryngo-bronchitis,  with  accompanying  cough,  precede 
the  eruption  three  or  four  days  and  continue  during  the  eruptive  stage. 
The  febrile  movement  in  the  prodromic  stage  of  measles  is  remittent,  tlie 
evening  temperature  being  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  in  the 
morning.  Contrast  this  with  the  invasion  of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the 
only  catarrh  is  that  of  the  buccal  and  faucial  surfaces,  and  there  is  con- 
sequently little  or  no  cough,  and  the  febrile  movement,  ordinarily  high 
in  the  beginning,  is  nearly  uniform  in  the  different  Iiours  of  the  day. 
The  scarlatinous  eruption  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  within  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  about  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and 
spreads  over  the  body  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  measles,  which 
appears  on  the  third  day.  The  rash  of  measles  begins  to  fade  at  the 
close  of  the  third  or  in  the  fourth  day  afler  its  ap|)earance,  that  of 
scarlet  fever  not  till  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  aay.  In  nearly  all 
cases  of  measles,  even  when  the  rash  is  confluent  upon  tlie  face  and  a 
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considerable  part  of  the  truak,  in  consequence  of  the  high  febrile  move- 
ment and  vigorous  cutaneous  circulation,  we  observe  the  characteristic 
rubeolar  eruption  upon  certain  parts  of  the  surface,  as  the  extremities, 
which,  in  connection  \rith  the  history,  renders  diagnosis  certain. 

Eiytlieraa  i*esemblcs  the  scarlatinous  eruption,  but  its  duration  is  com- 
monly shorter.  It  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  much  less  febrile  movement.  The  temperature  in  erythema  does 
not  usually  rise  above  100°,  unless  for  a  few  hours,  whereas  in  scarlet  fever 
it  continues  considerably  above  100°  for  several  days.  The  scarlatinous 
effloresocnce  has  also  a  brighter  red  or  more  scarlet  hue  than  that  of 
eiythema,  except  in  the  more  malignant  cases,  in  which  the  severity  of 
tlie  symptoms  renders  the  diagnosis  clear.  But  an  important  aid  in 
difierentiating  tlie  one  ft'om  the  other  of  these  diseases  is  the  fact  that 
in  erythema  there  is,  with  few  exceptions,  no  fancial  inflammation,  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  present  it  is  slight  and  transient,  fading 
within  a  day  or  two. 

Scarlet  fever  is  readily  diagnosticated  from  diphtheria,  although  the 
affinity  is  close  between  these  two  maladies.  The  early  appearance  of 
the  pseudo-membrane  upon  the  fauces  in  diphtheria,  its  absence  in  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  absence  of  any  appearance  resembling  it  until  the  fever  has 
continued  some  days,  and  the  characteristic  efHorcscence  uiK)n  the  skin  in 
scarlet  fever,  render  diagnosis  easy.  If  scarlet  fever  have  continued 
some  days  when  first  seen  by  the  physician,  the  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membrane  may  be  present  as  a  complication,  or  the  fauces  may  present 
an  appearance  like  diphtheria  from  ulceration  or  sloughing  and  the 
presence  of  foul  and  offensive  secretions,  which  jiroduce  a  dark-grayish 
and  fetid  mass  over  the  fancial  surface.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
cliaracter  of  the  disease  is  ascertained  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
especially  by  the  occurrence  of  the  scarlatinous  eruption.  An  erythema 
transient  and  limited  to  a  jiart  of  the  surface  sometimes  appears  in  the  (X)ni- 
meuoemeut  of  diphtheria,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  a  result  of  the  toxaemia, 
points  of  a  roscoloid  appearance  and  irregular  patches,  often  located  upon 
the  extremities.  Both  kinds  of  rash  can  lie  readily  diagnosticated  from 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  for  the  erj'themaj  as  has  been  stated,  is  transient  and 
partial,  and  does  not  exhibit  minute  points  of  dee[)er  injection,  while  the 
toxsemic  rash  differs  in  form  and  aspe<'t  from  that  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
appears  at  a  stage  of  the  case  when  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence  would 
have  faded  or  b^un  to  fade. 

The  efflorescence  of  rotheln  sometimes  closely  resembles  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  tliough  it  is  usually  more  like  that  of  measles  ;  but  it  is  ordinarily 
acccmipani<^  by  symptoms  which  are  much  milder  than  those  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  begins  to  abate  as  early  as  the  third,  and  disappears  on  the 
fourth,  day.  The  eyes  have  a  suffused  appearance,  the  tem[)erature  may 
reach  102®  or  103°,  and  the  efflorescence  may  be  as  general  over  the  body 
as  that  of  scarlet  fever,  but  there  is  not  the  aspect  of  serious  indisposition, 
and  the  speedy  abatement  of  the  symptoms  shows  that  the  disease  is  not 
scarlet  fever. 

Progkosis. — The  prognosis  depends  on  the  form  of  scarlet  fever, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  complications  or  sequelae.  The  type  of  this  disease  is  some- 
times so  mild  throughout  an  epidemic  or  during  a  series  of  years  that 
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death  seldom  occurs,  whatever  the  mode  of  treatment ;  but  afterward  the 
type  changes,  and  the  percentage  of  deaths  increases  and  remains  high 
till  another  mitigation  in  the  type  occurs. 

Sydenham  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  stated  that  scarlet 
fever,  as  he  saw  it  in  London,  was  so  mild  tliat  it  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  disease :  '^  Vix  nomen  morbi  merebatur.'^  Morton  some  years 
later,  and  Huxham  in  the  following  century,  had  abundant  reason  to 
regret  the  change  of  type,  and  now  throughout  Great  Britain  scarlet  fever 
is  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  most  dread^  of  the  diseases  of  childhood. 
In  Dublin  during  the  present  century,  prior  to  1834,  scarlet  fever  was 
uniformly  mild,  so  that  on  one  occasion  of  eighty  patients  in  an  institu- 
tion all  recovered.  In  1834  the  tyi^e  of  the  disease  totally  changed  and 
epidemics  of  unusual  virulence  occurred.  The  type  frequently  changes 
from  mild  to  severe  or  severe  to  mild,  not  only  in  consecutive  years,  but 
in  consecutive  months.  A  few  years  since  a  distinguished  physician  of 
New  York  treated  about  fifty  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  of  the  institu- 
tions without  a  single  death,  but  a  few  months  later  the  type  of  the 
malady  changed,  and  his  own  son  was  among  tliose  who  perished  from  it. 
The  prevailing  type  of  tlie  disease  siiould  therefore  be  considered  in  giv- 
ing the  prognosis  when  in  the  commencement  of  a  case  we  are  asked  the 
probability  as  regards  the  termination. 

Extensive  statistics,  including  those  collected  by  Murchison  from 
various  sources,  show  that  in  different  epidemics  the  mortality  may 
vary  as  much  as  from  3  per  cent.  (Eulenberg  of  Coblentz)  to  19.3  per 
cent,  (cases  seen  by  myself  in  New  York  City  in  1881-82,  many  of 
which  were  complicated  by  diphtheria),  or  even  to  34  .per  cent,  (epidemic 
in  the  Palatinate  in  1868-89).  The  hospital  statistics  of  Ililhet  and 
Barthez  gave  46  deaths  in  87  cases,  or  about  53  per  cent. 

Observations  have  thus  far  failed  to  establish  any  connection  in  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  temperature  or  moisturc  and  the  type  of  scarlet 
fever.  Grave  as  well  as  mild  epidemics  have  occurred  in  all  climates  and 
seasons. 

The  mortality  is  nearly  equal  in  the  two  sexes,  but  age  bears  a  marked 
influence  on  the  peixjentage  of  deaths.  Comparatively  few  contract  scar- 
let fever  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  the  jxjriod  of  its  greatest  mortal- 
ity, since  it  is  of  its  greatest  frequency,  is  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
six  years.  The  following  are  statistics  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  age 
to  tlie  ^)ercentage  of  deaths : 

From  the  cIom  •b«-««,  «k.  Ktu  *a 

Under  1  year.  of  1st  till  close  ^X  loih  ^^ 

of  6th  year.  **»•  ^^th  year. 

Fleitthman,    Cases 8  204  260 

Deaths 6  88  51 

iBt  to  dose  of  g,,^  t^  ,2.^  From  the  12th 

6th  year.  ®*^  "*  *^°  ^^"'  to  20th  year. 

Kraas,  Cases 13  113  106  40 

Deaths 4  29  10  2 

7th  to  16th  year. 

Voit,  Cases. 5  166  109 

Deaths 1  24  10 

From  Ist  to  close  ^ir-*  k  <r««M 

of  5th  year.  Over  6  yean. 

Roset,  Cases 43  156  88 

Deaths 16  31  8 
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Under  6  yeua.         5ih  to  lOtb  year.  lOih  to  15th  jtax,         Otot  15  yeui. 

Roaigger,      Cases 101  126  47  27 

Deaths^....  21  20  3  0 

These  statistics,  which  I  believe  correspond  with  the  obsei'vations  of 
others,  show  that  although  few  cases  occur  in  the  first  year,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  is  large,  and  diat  a  majority  of  the  deaths  occur  under  the  age 
of  six  years.  After  the  sixth  year  the  greater  the  age  the  less  the  propor* 
tionate  number  of  deatks. 

Scarlet  fever  is  liable  to  so  many  complications  and  scauelsd  that  a  ]>hy- 
ftician  should  not  predict  a  certain  favorable  termination  in  the  be^nnin^, 
however  mild  and  regular  tlie  symptoms  may  be.  But  a  favorable  result 
may  be  expected  if  the  attack  be  mild,  the  efflorescence  appear  at  the 
proper  time  and  extend  over  the  entire  surface,  the  angina  be  moderate 
and  accompanied  by  little  or  no  cellulitis  or  adenitis,  with  pulse  under 
140,  temperature  not  above  103^,  and  no  marked  nervous  symptoms. 

Whether  the  complications  or  sequelae  be  dangerous  depends  upon  their 
character.  Rheumatism  has  never  in  my  practice  been  dangerous,  nor 
lias  it  materially  retarded  convalescence,  except  when  it  affected  the 
heart,  causing  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  when  it  involves  great  danger. 
Nephritis,  if  it  be  moderate,  attended  by  little  albuminuria  and  serous 
effusion,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  few  renal  casts  in  the  urine,  commonly 
ends  favorably  under  judicious  ti*eatment,  as  we  have  already  stated ;  but 
severe  nephritis,  with  abundant  albuminuria  and  casts  and  serous  effu- 
sions, soou  eives  rise  to  alarming  symptoms,  and  is  the  cause  of  death  in 
a  considerable  number  of  instances.  A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  angina,  which  occurs  in  all  grades  of  severity.  If  it  be  attended  by 
much  cellulitis,  with  considerable  ulceration  or  necrosis,  the  state  is  one 
of  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  administering  sufficient 
nutriment,  of  the  diminished  assimilation  and  of  tlie  loss  of  strength 
from  the  prolonged  inflammatory  fever,  the  septic  poisoning,  and  the 
occasional  hemorrhages.  Complication  by  pharyngeal  or  nasal  diphthe- 
ria, now  so  common  where  diphtheria  is  endemic,  also  greatly  increases 
the  danger. 

Many  coses,  even  when  their  course  is  normal  and  without  complica- 
tions, involve  djingcr,  and  some  are  necessarily  fatal,  from  the  direct  effect 
of  the  scarlatinous  blood-poisoning.  Such  are  grave  or  malignant  forms 
of  the  disease  which  the  experienced  eye  recognizes  at  a  glance.  Death 
often  occure  rapidly  from  the  toxaemia.  Such  cases  are  characterized  by 
high  temperature  (105°  or  106°),  rapid  pulse,  a  dusky-red  hue  of  the 
Mirface  from  languid  capillary  circulation,  pungent  heat,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea!  stools,  a  dry-brown  tongue,  and  marked  nervous  symptoms, 
such  as  delirium,  great  restlessness,  or  stupor.  Not  a  few  in  this  form  of 
scarlet  fever  take  eclampsia,  which  is  apt  to  be  severe  and  repeated,  and 
to  end  in  fatal  coma. 

Other  inflammatory  complications  and  sequela;,  which  have  been 
described  in  the  precetiing  pages,  retard  convalescence  and  jeopanlize  the 
life  of  tlie  patient,  such  as  empyema,  endocarditis,  jKricarditis,  and  pneu- 
monia. Otitis  media  is  seldom  immediately  dangerous,  although  it  may 
1)0  iJQinful  and  involve  serious  consequences,  even  a  fatal  meningitis,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  afler  months  or  years  of  otorrhoca.  Anomalous 
cases  are  believed  to  be,  as  a  rule,  more  dangerous  than  such  as  are 
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attended  bj  an  early  and  full  efflorescence  and  have  the  usual  symp- 
toms. 

Treatmekt. — Prophylaxis.  Since  tlie  discovery  by  Jenner  of  the 
prophylactic  power  of  vaccination  as  regards  small-pox,  the  attention  of 
the  profession  has  been  frequently  directed  to  the  prevention  of  scarlet 
lever.  Belladonna  lias  been  employed  for  this  purpose  by  a  class  of 
practitioners  who  believe  in  the  theory  tliat  an  agent  which  produces 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  a  disease  is  antagonistic  to  that  disease,  and 
therefore  tends  to  prevent  it,  or,  if  it  be  present,  to  render  it  milder;  and 
since  this  herb  causes  an  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  and  redness  of  the 
fauces,  it  was  selected  as  the  proper  preventive  and  remedial  agent  for 
scarlet  fever.  Its  use,  however,  for  this  purpose  has  been  fruitless,  and 
it  is  now  nearly  or  quite  discarded. 

It  is  probable,  from  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  tliat  scarlet 
fever  occasionally  occurs  in  the  domestic  animals  during  epidemics  of  the 
disease  in  children.  It  is  stated  that  Spinola  observed  it  in  the  horse ; 
that  Heim  saw  a  dog  that  occupied  the  same  bed  with  a  scarlatinous 
patient  sicken  with  fever,  which  wa<3  followed  by  desquamation;  that 
Letheby  saw  scarlatina  in  swine,  and  Kraus  in  young  cattle.  Prominent 
veterinary  surgeons,  as  Williams  of  Great  firitaiu,  admit  tlie  occurrence 
of  scarlatina  in  animals,  and  the  hope  has  arisen  that  since  small-pox  is 
modified  in  cattle  so  as  to  afford  us  the  vaccine  virus,  perhaps  scarlet  fever 
may  also  be  modified  by  passing  through  one  of  the  lower  animals,  so 
that  a  milder  and  less  fatal  form  of  the  disease  might  be  produced  in  man 
by  inoculation  from  the  animal.  This  theory,  though  it  deserves  investi- 
gation, is  far  from  being  established.  It  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  shown  that  scarlet  fever  is  milder  in  any  animal  than  in  man, 
nor,  if  we  admit  that  it  is  modified  in  the  animal,  is  it  certain  that  the 
disease  could  be  returned  to  man  in  the  modified  form.  In  the  JV.  K 
Medical  Record  for  March  24,  1883,  some  experiments  are  detailed  bv  S. 
W.  Strickler  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  cites  the  experiments  of  Caze 
and  Feltz,  who  injected  scarlatinal  blood  under  the  skin  of  sixty-six  rab- 
bits, and  of  these  sixty-two  died  within  eighteen  hours  to  fourteen  days, 
which  indicated  a  highly  poisonous  state  of  the  blood  employed,  either 
septic  or  scarlatinous,  and  certainly  no  mitigation  of  the  virulence  of  the 
scarlet  fever.  Strickler  obtained  from  Williams  of  Edinburgh  nasal 
mucus  from  a  horse  supposed  to  have  scarlatina,  and  \nth  it  inocu- 
lated twelve  children,  all  of  whom  had  sores  at  the  point  of  inoculation, 
with  redness  of  the  skin  around  the  sores,  and  in  some  instances  swelling 
of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  stated  that  the  children  thus 
inoculated  did  not  contract  scarlet  fever  subsequently  when  tliey  were 
exposed  to  scarlatina.  Obviously,  there  is  a  serious  objection  to  such 
experiments  upon  children,  so  that  they  may  not  be  repeated,  but  a  move- 
ment has  been  made  in  one  of  the  New  York  meaical  societies  look- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  a  competent  committee  to  investigate  them. 
Some  of  the  prominent  veterinary  surgeons  of  this  city  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  experiments  tluus  far  made,  as  they  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  virus  employed  was  that  of  the  genuine  disease. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  one  not  yet  eluci- 
dated, whether  or  to  what  extent  disinfectant  and  antiseutic  remedies 
administered  internally  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  infectious  maladies 
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in  those  who  have  been  exposed,  and  aid  in  caring  those  who  are  sick 
with  them.  Sodium  8uIpho-<^rbolate^  from  which,  oy  decomposition  in 
the  system,  carbolic  acid  is  supposed  to  be  set  free,  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  administered  to  adults  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty 
grains,  and  to  children  in  doses  proportionate  to  their  age.  t)eclat 
lias  prepared  a  syrup  of  phenic  (carbolic)  acid  as  a  preventive  and  cura- 
tive agent  in  the  iufectious  diseases,  it  is  now  employed  by  several  of 
the  ^ew  York  physicians,  but  thus  far  the  statistics  of  its  use  are  not 
sufficient  to  determme  its  efficacy.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  so-called 
antiseptics  can,  on  account  of  their  toxic  properties,  be  used  with  safety 
in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  be  antidotal  to  the  specific  principle  of  any 
of  the  infectious  maladies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recommend  in  this  treatise  any  remedial 
agent  that  has  not  been  fully  tried  and  its  efficacy  determined;  but 
from  observations  made  by  myself  in  nearly  twenty  families  in  which 
scarlet  fever  was  prevailing,  I  am  convinced  that  boracic  acid  (acidum 
boricum),  an  antiseptic  recently  introduced  into  our  'Pharmacopoeia, 
deserves  trial  as  a  preventive  and  antidote  of  scarlet  fever  as  well  as 
diphtheria.  The  good  result  in  my  practice  from  the  use  of  this  agent, 
which  only  exten<ls  over  about  six  months,  may  be  due  to  the  present 
type  of  scarlet  fever,  but  I  have  been  surjirised  at  the  favorable  progreas 
of  the  cases  which  appeared  very  grav^e  in  the  beginning,  at  the  small 
mortality,  and  at  the  large  propoilion  of  well  children  exposed  to  scarlat- 
inous cases  that  escaped  infection,  to  whom  this  medicine  was  regularly 
administered.  Boric  (boracic)  acid  has  been  recently  used  by  aurists  with 
remarkable  success  in  suppurating  and  granulating  otitis  media,  and  by 
occulists  as  an  eye-wasn.  E.  R.  Squibbs  says  of  it  {Ephetiieris,  May, 
1883) :  "A  solution  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  contains  between 

4  and  5  per  cent It  is  a  very  bland  and  soothing  application, 

whether  applied  in  powder  or  solution,  relieving  irritation  and  reducing 

rappunition It  has  been  administered  internally  in  large  doses  without 

any  dibturbing  effects.''  The  preparation  whidi  1  have  employed  is  one 
found  in  the  shops,  with  the  name  listerine,  prepared  by  a  Western  phar- 
maceutical firm.  It  contains,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  the  '^  essen- 
tial antiseptic  constituents  of  thyme,  eucalyptus,  baptisia,  gaultheria,  and 
mentha  arvensis,"  and  also  two  grains  of  bcnzo-boracic  acid  in  each  drachm. 
The  dose  of  listerine  which  I  have  employed  for  an  adult  is  one  teaspoon- 
fal,  considerably  diluted  with  cold  water.  A  child  of  five  years  can 
take  ten  to  fifteen  drops  every  two  to  four  hours.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  boracic  acid  as  an  antidote  to  the  scarlat- 
inous poison,  without  sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  speak  posi- 
tively of  its  efficacy,  but  with  the  liope  and  expectation,  from  observing 
its  apparent  efiTects  in  seventeen  families  afflicted  with  scarlet  fever,  that  it 
will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  our  means  of  controlling  this  much- 
dreaded  and  &tal  malady. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  most  reliable  and  certain 
prophylaxis  is  the  isolation  of  patient  and  nurses,  and  the  thorough  and 
judicious  employment  of  disinfectants  upon  their  persons  and  in  the 
aprtments.  All  furniture  and  articles  not  absolutely  reouired  should  be 
removed  from  the  sick  room,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enter  it 
except  the  medical  attendant  and  nurses.     Constant  ventilation  should  be 
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insisted  on  by  lowering  the  upper  and  raising  the  lower  sash  of  the 
window  two  or  three  inches  in  mild  weather.  Even  in  stormy  weather 
sufficient  ventilation  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  without  exposing  the 
patient  to  currents  of  air,  which  should  be  avoid^. 

Since  the  exhalations  from  the  body,  the  various  excretions,  and  the 
epidermic  cells  shed  so  abundantly  in  the  desquamative  period  contain 
the  scarlatinous  poison,  measures  should  be  employed  to  disinfect  tliem, 
in  so  far  as  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient  will  allow.  Vessels 
which  receive  the  excretions  should  contain  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime 
or  other  disinfectant,  and  they  sliould  be  immediately  emptied  and 
cleaned  after  use.  By  the  frequent  application  of  disinfecting  washes 
to  the  nostrils  and  fauces  the  secretions  from  these  surfaces  are  to  a 
great  extent  deprived  of  their  contagiousness.  If  otorrhoea  occur, 
boi*acic  acid,  so  serviceable  in  its  treatment,  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  but 
in  addition  the  ear  should  be  syringed  with  warm  carbolized  water,  one 
drachm  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  pint  of  water,  and  this  should  be  continued 
during  convalescence,  for  cases  occur  which  show  that  the  discharge  from 
tlxe  ear  is  probably  the  vehicle  by  which  the  virus  is  communicated. 
Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  children 
in  scarlet  fever  experience  relief  from  inunction  of  the  surface,  and  if 
carbolic  acid  be  added  to  the  substance  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  inunction  be  made  twice  daily  over  the  entire  surface,  contamina* 
tion  of  the  air  through  the  exfoliations  and  e;chalations  from  the  skin  is 
in  great  part  prevented.  The  late  William  Budd  of  Bristol,  England, 
was  in  the  habit  of  recommendiug  inunction  of  the  surface  twice  daily 
with  sweet  oil,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  preventing  dissemination 
of  ei>idermic  particles  through  the  air ;  and  we  will  presently  see  how 
successful  were  his  precautionary  measures. 

A  convalescent  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  chil* 
dren  till  three  or  four  weeks  have  elapsed  and  desquamation  has  ceased  ; 
and  all  who  are  liable  to  take  the  malady  should  be  excluded  from  the 
room  in  which  a  case  has  occurred  for  a  longer  period,  and  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  disinfected  by  burning  sulphur  or  other  methods. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health  enforces  the  following  excellent  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  oUier  acute  infec- 
tious maladies: 

"  Care  of  Patients. — ^The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room, 
and  no  person  except  the  physician,  nurse,  or  mother  allowed  to  enter  the 
room  or  to  touch  the  bedding  or  clothing  used  in  the  sick-room  until  they 
have  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

"  Infected  Articles. — ^All  clothing,  bedding,  or  other  articles  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patient  should  be  removed  from  the 
sick  room.  Articles  used  about  the  patients,  such  as  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
blankets,  or  clothes,  must  not  be  removed  from  the  sick  room  until  they 
have  been  disinfected  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  the  following  disin- 
fecting fluid ;  eight  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce  of  carliolio 
acid,  three  gallons  of  water.  They  should  be  soaked  in  this  fluid  for  at 
least  an  hour,  and  then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  washing. 

"  A  piece  of  muslin  one  foot  square  i^ould  be  dipped  in  the  same  solu- 
tion and  suspended  in  the  sick  room  constantly,  and  the  same  sliould  be 
done  in  the  hallway  adjoining  the  sick  room. 
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'^  All  vessels  used  for  reoeivmg  the  discharges  of  patients  should  have 
some  of  the  same  disinfecting  fluid  constantly  therein,  and  immediatel} 
after  being  used  by  tlie  patient  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed  with  boil- 
ing water.  Water-closets  and  privies  should  also  be  disinfected  daily 
with  the  same  fluid  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  one  |)ouud  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  adding  one  or  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid. 

^'  AH  straw  beds  should  be  burned. 

^'  It  is  advised  not  to  use  handkerchiefs  about  the  patients,  but  rather 
soft  rags,  for  cleansing  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  which  should  be  immedi- 
ately thereafter  bumei^. 

'*The  ceilings  and  side-walls  of  a  sick-room  after  removal  of  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lunc-washed,  and  the  wood- 
work and  floor  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water." 

By  such  measures  of  prevention  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Budd  for  years  ,  reconmiended  similar  precautious  in  the  families 
which  he  attended,  and  the  following  is  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
result :  '^  The  success  of  this  method  in  my  own  hands  has  been  very 
remarkable.  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  I  have 
employed  it  in  a  very  wide  field,  I  have  never  known  the  disease  to  sj)read 
beyond  the  sick-room  in  a  single  instance,  and  in  very  few  instances 
within  it.  Time  after  time  I  have  treated  this  fever  in  houses  crowded 
from  attic  to  basement  with  children  and  others,  who  have  nevertheless 
escaped  infection.  The  two  elements  in  the  method  are  separation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  disinfection  on  the  other."  ^ 

Hygibxic  Treatment. — The  room  occupied  by  a  scarlatinous  patient 
should  be  commodious  and  sufficiently  ventilated.  Its  temjierature  should 
be  uniform  at  about  70°  during  the  course  of  the  fever.  \Vhen  the  fever 
b<^ins  to  abate  and  desquamation  commences,  a  temperature  of  72°  to  75° 
is  preferable,  so  that  there  is  less  danger  that  the  surface  may  be  chilled 
during  unguarded  moments,  as  at  night,  when  the  body  may  be  accident- 
ally uncovered,  since  sudden  cooling  of  the  surface  at  this  time  may 
cause  nephritis  or  some  other  dangerous  inflanmiation.  Henoch  does 
not  believe  in  the  theory  that  the  nephritis  is  commonly  produced  by 
catching  cold,  but  many  observations  show  that  those  who  are  carefully 

!)rotect^  from  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  who  remain  during  conva- 
esoenoe  in  a  warm  room,  and  are  protected  by  abundant  clothing,  more 
frequently  escape  this  complication  than  such  as  are  under  no  restraint 
of  this  kind  and  are  carelessly  exposed  in  times  of  changeable  weather. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  a  certain  proportion  suffer  from  nephritis 
however  judicious  the  after-treatment  may  l^e.  The  best  hygienic  man- 
agement does  not  always  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  ])atient  should 
not,  therefore,  leave  the  house  until  four  weeks  after  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
fever,  and  in  inclement  weather  not  till  a  longer  time  has  elapsed.  So 
long  as  desquamation  is  going  on  and  the  skin  has  not  regained  its  normal 
function  the  patient  should  remain  indoor,  and  when  finally  he  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  house  he  should  be  warmly  clothed. 

Therapeutic  Treatment. — In  order  to  treat  scarlet  fever  success- 
fully it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  self-limited  disease,  run- 
ning for  a  certain  time  and  through  certain  stages,  and  that  it  is  not 

^  British  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  9,  18G9. 
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abbreviated  by  any  known  treatment  Therapeutic  measures  can  only 
moderate  its  symptoms  and  render  it  milder.  Tlie  severity  of  the  disease 
is  indicated  by  its  symptoms^  and  the  symptoms  are  to  a  i^ertain  extent 
under  our  control. 

Mild  Cases. — A  patient  with  a  temperature  under  103°,  and  with 
only  a  moderate  angina,  does  not  require  active  treatment,  but,  however 
liorht  the  disease,  he  should  alwavs  be  in  bed  and  in  a  room  of  uniform 
tenii)erature,  as  stated  above.  Instances  have  come  to  my  notice  in  the 
poor  families  of  New  York  in  which  scarlet  fever  was  not  diagnosticated, 
and  the  patients  were  allowed  to  go  about  the  house,  and  even  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  eruptive  stage,  till  some  severe  complication  or  an  aggravation 
of  the  type  created  alarm  and  medical  advice  was  souo^ht,  when  it 
appeared  that  a  grave  and  dangerous  condition  had,  through  carelessness 
and  ignorance,  resulted  from  a  mild  and  favorable  form  of  the  malady. 
The  physician,  when  summoned  to  a  case  however  mild,  should  never  fail 
to  take  the  temperature,  note  the  pidse,  inspect  the  fauces,  and  inquire  in 
reference  to  the  fecal  and  urinary  evacuations,  that  he  may  detect  early 
any  unfavorable  changes  which  may  occur. 

Since  in  all  cases  angina  and  more  or  less  blood-deterioration  are 
present,  the  following  prescription  will  be  found  useful  in  mild  as  well  as 
severe  scarlet  fever : 

^.  Potass.  Chlorat.      sii ; 
Tr.  Ferri  Chloridi  f  jii ; 
Syrupi  fSiv.     M. 

S.  Half  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  to  two  hours  to  a  child  of  three  years ; 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  child  of  six  years. 

Small  doses  of  this  medicine  frequently  administered  act  beneficially 
on  the  surface  of  the  throat  and  tend  to  prevent  the  anaemia  which  is 
so  common  after  scarlet  fever.  If  the  medicine  be  given  gradually 
diluted  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  the  effect  is  better 
on  the  inflamed  fauces.  Potassium  chlorate  is  known  to  be  an  irritsmt 
to  the  kidneys  in  large  doses,  causing  intense  hyperemia  of  these  organs, 
with  bloody  urine  or  sup])ression  of  urine.  The  melancholy  fate  of 
Fouutaine,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  one  ounce  of  this  medicine^ 
is  known  to  the  profession.  I  have  seen  a  similar  instance  in  a 
child.  But  doses  of  one  to  four  grains,  according  to  the  age,  can 
be  administei-ed  with  safety  to  children,  so  that  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  and  a  half  are  taken  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  quantity  much 
exceeding  this  amount  involves  risk.  In  mild  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat  the  throat  by  topical  measures,  the  above  prescription  ])roducinor 
sufficient  local  effect,  but  camphorated  oil  may  be  used  externally.  I 
ordinarily  prescribe  quinine  in  small  doses  for  this  form  of  scarlatina,  as 
in  the  following  formula : 

^.  Quinise  Sulphat.  gr.  xvi ; 

Ext.  Glycyrrhizfle  9ss ; 

Syr.  Pruni  Virginianae  f^ii.     M. 
S.  One  teaspoonful  every  fourth  hour  to  a  child  of  three  to  five  years, 
the  potassium  chlorate  and   iron  mixture    being  administered    twice 
between. 

The  treatment  of  scarlatina  by  antiseptic  remedies  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 
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The  itching  and  dryness  of  the  surface,  which  increase  the  discomfort 
of  the  patient  in  mild  as  well  as  severe  scarlatina,  are  relieved  by  fre* 
quently  anointing  the  >vhole  body  with  vaseline,  cold  cream,  or  butter  of 
oocoa.  Carbolic  acid  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  pruritus,  while  it  is  also  a 
disinfectant.     It  may  be  used  in  the  following  formula : 

1^.  Acidi  Carbolid  3i ; 

Vaseline  Siv.    M. 

S*  To  be  applied  over  the  entire  surface. 

In  New  York  leaf  lard  has  long  been  employed  as  an  unguent  over 
the  entire  surface  in  scarlet  fever,  and  patients  experience  benefit  from  it. 
Alcohol  and  water  or  vin^ar  and  water  are  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  linen  should  be  changed  every  day  and  the  bed 
thoroughly  aired. 

OfiDiXARY  Cases  and  Cases  of  Severe  Type. — A  safe  tempera- 
ture in  scarlet  fever  may  be  considered  at  or  below  103°.  If  it  rise  above 
this,  measures  designed  to  abstract  heat  are  very  important — ^more 
important  even  in  many  cases  than  the  medicinal  agents  which  are  com- 
monly ased  to  combat  this  disease.  Since  a  high  temperature  retards 
assimilation,  promotes  deleterious  tissue-change,  and  causes  rapid  emacia- 
tion and  loss  of  strength,  measures  designed  to  reduce  it  are  urgently 
needed.  "  The  production  of  heat  depends  chiefly  on  oxidation  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body"  (Billroth).  Therefore  fever  indicates  an 
increase  of  the  oxidation  and  a  molecular  disint^ration  above  the  healthy 
standard.  Hence  the  augmentation  of  urea  in  the  urine  and  the  pro- 
gressive emaciation  and  loss  of  weight  which  characterize  the  febrile  state. 
Fever  also  diminishes  the  secretions  by  which  food  is  digested  and 
destroys  the  appetite,  so  that  repair  of  the  waste  is  insufficient.  More- 
over, a  high  temperature  continuing  for  a  time  tends  to  produce  degener- 
ative changes,  albuminous  and  fatty,  in  the  tissues,  the  more  rapidly  the 
higher  the  temperature,  so  that  the  functions  of  organs  are  seriously 
impaired.  Among  the  most  dangerous  of  the  tissue-changes  is  granulo- 
fatty  d^neration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  In  dogs  and 
rabbits  that  have  perished  from  a  high  temperature  artificially  produced 
by  experimenters  granular  clouding  of  the  elementary  tissues  nas  been 
found  after  death.'  A  high  temperature,  therefore,  in  itself  involves 
danger,  and  if  it  occur  in  an  ataxic  disease  like  scarlet  fever,  and  be 
protracted,  it  greatly  diminishes  the  chances  of  a  favorable  issue. 

The  temperature  can  be  reduced  without  shock  or  injury  to  the  child 
by  the  judicious  use  of  cold  water  externally.  The  cold-water  treatment 
is  not  necessary  if  the  temperature  be  under  103°,  though  useful  if 
judiciously  era))loyed  by  sponging  when  the  temperature  is  at  102*^  or 
103° ;  but  if  it  rise  above  103°  it  is  required,  and  the  more  urgently  the 
higher  the  temperature.  The  external  use  of  cold  water  as  an  antipy- 
retic in  the  febrile  diseases  is  now  almost  universally  recommended  by 
physicians,  but  it  still  meets  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  families, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  exanthematic  fevers,  and  the  directions 
for  its  emplo3mient  are  therefore  not  apt  to  be  fully  carried  out  during 
the  absence  of  the  medical  attendant.  The  old  theory  that  the  fevers 
requii*e  warmth  and  sweating  has  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  popular  mind 
ihat  some  years  longer  will  be  required  for  its  removal. 

^  See  ezperimente  hj  Mr.  J.  W.  Legg,  Land.  Path.  Soe,  Trans.,  vol.  xziy.,  and  others. 
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The  modes  of  applying  cold  water  reoommended  by  cautious  and 
experienced  physicians  are  various.  Von  Ziemssen  reoommended  thai 
the  patient  be  immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  90°,  and  cool 
water  be  gradually  added  till  the  temperature  fall  to  77°.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  patient  is  returned  to  his  bed,  his  surface  dried,  and  he  is 
covered  by  the  proper  bed-clothas,  when  his  temperature  will  probably 
be  found  reduced  two  or  two  and  a  half  d^rees.  If  the  patient  com- 
plain of  chillne&s  or  his  pulse  be  feeble,  he  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  bath  and  stimulants  administered,  cither  whiskey  or  brandy,  for 
if  the  extremities  remain  cool  and  the  capillary  circulation  sluggish,  tho 
effect  may  be  injurious,  since  some  internal  inflammation  may  arise  to 
complicate  the  fever.  Under  such  circumstances  increased  alcoholic  stim- 
ulation is  required. 

The  cold  pack  is  also  effectual  for  reducing  the  temperature.     The 

Catient  is  placed  upon  a  mattrass  protected  by  oil-cloth,  and  is  covered 
y  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°.  This  is  coverwi 
by  one  or  two  blankets.  In  half  an  hour  he  is  returned  to  bed,  and  will 
be  found  to  have  a  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  less  than  that  before 
the  bath.  Another  method  is  to  apply  the  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at 
90°,  and  then  reduce  the  temperature  by  adding  water  at  a  lower  degree 
from  a  sprinkler.  In  most  cases,  however,  I  prefer  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature by  the  constant  application  to  the  head  of  an  india-rubl)er  hag 
containing  ice.  The  bag  should  be  about  one-third  filled,  so  that  it 
should  fit  over  the  head  like  a  cap.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  potent  moans 
of  abstracting  heat,  at  least  when  the  temperature  is  at  or  above  104°,  a 
similar  application  should  be  made  by  an  elongated  rubber' bag  lying  over 
the  neck  and  extending  from  ear  to  ear.  Cold  applied  over  the  great 
vessels  of  the  neck  promptly  abstracts  heat  from  the  blood,  while  it 
diminishes  the  pharyngitis,  adenitis,  and  cellulitis ;  which  is  an  import- 
ant gain.  At  tne  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  sponge  freouently  the  hands 
and  arms  with  cool  water.  If  the  temperature  with  tnis  treatment  be 
not  sufficiently  reduced,  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  muslin  frequently 
wrung  out  of  ice-water  should  be  placed  along  the  arms  and  upon  either 
side  of  the  face.  By  such  local  measures,  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
patient  and  without  any  shock  or  ]>erturbing  effect  on  the  system,  we 
can  reduce  the  temperature  two  or  three  d^rees.  By  adding  alcohol  or 
one  of  the  alcoholic  compounds  to  the  water  the  popular  objection  to  tlie 
use  of  cold  is  overcome. 

Trousseau,  in  the  treatment  of  sthenic  cases  attended  by  a  high  tem- 
perature, was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  patient  naked  in  a  bath-tub  and 
directing  three  or  four  pailsful  of  water  to  be  thrown  over  him  in  a 
space  of  time  varying  from  one  quarter  of  a  minute  to  one  minute,  after 
which  he  was  returned  to  bed  and  covered  by  the  bed-clothes  without 
being  dried.  Reaction  immediately  occurred,  oflen  with  more  or  less 
perspiration.  This  treatment  was  repeated  once  or  twice  daily,  according 
to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms.  Trousseau,  alluding  to  this  treatment, 
says:  "I  have  never  administered  it  without  deriving  some  benefit" 
But  the  application  of  cold  water  in  a  manner  that  does  not  excite 
or  frighten  the  patient  seems  preferable.  Henoch,  having  a  large 
experience,  gives  the  following  advice  in  reference  to  the  water  treat- 
ment :  "If  the  fever  continue  high  and  the  apparently  malignant  symp- 
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loms  described  above  develop,  the  head  should  be  covered  with  an 
iosbag, .  •  .  .  and  the  child  placed  in  a  lukewarm  bath,  not  under  25°  R. 
(88.25®  F.).  I  decidedly  oppose  cooler  baths,  because  in  scariatina,  which 
])reseuts  a  tendency  to  heart-failure,  cold  may  produce  an  unexpecttMl 
nii«d  collapse  more  than  in  any  other  affection.  But  I  stronj^ly 
reconunend  washing  the  entire  body  every  three  hours  with  a  sponj^e 
dipped  in  cool  water  and  vin^ar."^  In  grave  cases  with  a  high 
temperature  the  application  of  cold  should  he  sufficient  to  produce  a 
decided  reduction  of  heat,  otherwise  the  flill  benefit  from  its  use  is  not 
obtained.  With  proper  stimulation  and  proper  precautions  prostration 
does  not  occur  from  the  ice-bags  to  the  head  and  neck  and  cool  sponjjing 
of  other  parts,  so  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  102°  or 
103®.  The  danger  alluded  to  by  Henoch  can  only  occur  from  the  use 
of  the  pack  or  general  bath,  and  the  water  treatment  can  be  efficiently 
carried  out  and  the  temperature  sufficiently  reduced  'iv^ithout  resorting 
to  these.  Even  Currie  of  Edinburgh,  who  first  drew  attention  to  the 
benefit  from  the  cold-water  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  in  an  age  when  the 
sweating  treatment,  and  even  the  exclusion  of  cool  and  fresh  air  from  the 
apartment,  were  deemed  necessary,  recommended  cold  affiision  only  in 
sthenic  cases  with  full  and  strong  pulse,  and  he  mentions  as  a  warning 
two  cases  with  quick  and  feeble  pulse  and  cool  extremities  in  which 
death  occurred  immediately  after  the  use  of  the  water. 

Sodium  salicylate  is  in  some  instances  a  useful  remedy  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  infectious  diseases.  It  seems  to  be  more  decidedly 
antipyretic  than  quinine  in  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  though 
somewhat  depressing  to  the  heart's  action.  James  Couldrey  writes 
to  the  London  Lancet  (Dec.,  1882,  p.  10G4)  that  he  has  derived  great 
benefit  from  its  use  in  seven  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  He  administered  it 
every  two  hours  till  ringing  in  the  ears  was  produced,  and  afterward 
every  four  hours,  prescribing  one  grain  for  each  year  in  the  age  of  the 
patient.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  remedy  when  the  pulse  is  full 
and  strong  and  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  cold- 
water  treatment. 

Aconite  and  veratrum  viride  reduce  fever,  but  they  are  too  depressing 
to  be  safely  employed  in  grave  scarlet  fever,  and  their  antipyretic  eff*ect  is 
less  than  that  of  water.  The  use  of  digitalis  might  be  suggested  by  the 
quick  and  feeble  pulse  in  certain  cases  that  arc  attended  by  nigh  temper- 
ature, but  the  judgment  of  the  profession  is  for  the  most  part  against  its 
use  in  such  casas.  What  Still6  and  Maisch  state  of  its  employment  in 
typhoid  fever  appears  equally  applicable  to  scarlet  fever:  "Even  its 
advocates  liave  not  sho^vn  that  it  abridges  the  disease  or  lessens  its 
mortality,  while  it  Ls  abundantly  demonstrated  to  impair  the  digestion, 
reduce  the  strengtli,  and  even  to  occasion  sudden  death.  The  use  of 
digitalis  in  other,  forms  of  fever  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  justifies 
the  judgment  of  Traube,  that  the  true  field  of  action  for  digitalis  is  not 
fever." 

Quinine  is  the  medicine  which  above  all  others  has  been  heretofore 
ffla^  used,  by  almost  common  consent  of  the  profession,  to  reduce  the 
temperature  in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  is, 
aooording  to  my  observations,  far  from  satisfactory.     To  obtmn  its  anti- 

^Diaeages  qf  Children, 
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pyretic  action  it  must  be  administered  in  large  doses^  and  if  any  of  the 
quinine  salts  in  ordinary  use  be  administered  by  the  mouth  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  are  apt  to  l)e  vomited.  To  a  diild  of  five  years  five  grains 
should  be  administered  twice  daily  by  the  mouth,  or  ten  grains  of  a 
soluble  salt,  as  the  bisulphatc,  may  be  given  per  rectum,  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Administered  per  rectum,  it  is  frequently  not 
retained  unless  held  for  a  time  by  a  napkin.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  malignant  cases  are  attended  by  not  only  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  already  alluded  to,  but  by  diarrhoea,  so  that  quinine,  if  admin- 
istered at  all,  should  be  employed  hypodermically.  Ihe  double  salt  of 
quinia  and  urea  answers  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  does  not  produce  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue.  When  the 
antipyretic  doses  of  quinine  are  discontinued,  this  agent  may  be  pre- 
scribed as  a  tonic  in  the  doses  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  mild 
scarlet  fever. 

In  severe  cases  with  frequent  and  rapid  pulse,  in  which  ante-mortem 
heart-clots  are  apt  to  occur,  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  often  useful.  It 
should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  given  in  milk,  in  as  large  doses  as  five 
grains  every  hour  or  second  hour  to  a  child  of  five  years.  It  aids  ia 
producing  stronger  contraction  of  tlie  cardiac  muscular  fibres,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  danger  of  the  formation  of  thrombi.  Ten-drop  doses  of 
the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  car- 
bonate, given  in  sweetened  water.  It  is  especially  useful  if  the  stomach 
be  irritable. 

In  severe  cases  attended  by  considerable  angina  and  foul  and  oiTensive 
secretions  upon  the  faucial  surface  an  antiseptic,  as  boracic  acid  in  small 
quantity,  should  be  added  to  the  potash  ana  iron  mixture  recommended 
above.  If  no  drink  be  allowed  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  dose,  so  as 
not  to  wash  it  too  soon  from  the  fauces,  the  antiseptic  effect  is  more  cer- 
tainly produced.  Those  old  enough  should  be  directed  to  hold  the  medi* 
cine  for  a  moment  like  a  gargle  in  the  throat  before  swallowing  it.  I 
employ  boracic  acid  by  preference,  as  in  the  following  formula : 

]^.  Acid.  Boracic.  3ss ; 

Potass.  Chlorat.  5ii ; 
Tr.  Ferri  Chloridi  fgii ; 
Glycerinae, 

Syrupi  da.  f  Si ; 

Aquae  fjii.     M. 

S.  Give  one  tablespoonful  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  five  years. 

More  minute  directions  will  presently  be  given  for  the  treatment  of 
the  pharyngitis  when  we  speak  of  the  complications. 

Alcohol,  whether  administered  in  one  of  the  stronger  wines,  as  sherry, 
or  in  whisky  or  brandy,  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in  scarlet  fever,  and  is 
indeed  indispensable  in  all  grave  cases  which  are  attend^  by  feeble  capil- 
lary circulation  and  evidences  of  prostration.  Milk  is  also  the  best 
vehicle  for  this  agent.  The  wine-whey  or  milk-punch  should  be  given 
every  hour  or  second  hour.  In  scarlet  fever,  as  well  as  diphtheria,  com- 
paratively large  doses  are  required,  as  a  teaspoonful  of  the  stimulant 
every  hour  or  second  hour  for  a  child  of  five  years. 

During  convalescence  the  hygienic  treatment  already  described  is 
important.     Nutritious  diet  and  a  moderate  amount  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
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lant^  are  required,  while  the  patient  is  kept  indoors  and  protected  from 
correuis  of  air  as  long  ds  desquamation  is  occurring.  More  or  less 
anaemia  is  present  in  most  oonvalescent  patients,  so  tnat  a  mild  tonic 
oontaining  iron  will  aid  in  restoring  the  health.  Elixir  of  calisaja-bark 
and  iron ;  preparations  of  beef,  iron,  and  wine,  or  the  following  prescrip- 
tion, will  be  found  useful  under  such  circiunstances : 
]^*  Ferri  et  Ammon.  Citrat., 

Ammon.  Carbonat.  do.  ^r.xxiv; 

Syrupi  f  Ji ; 

Aquae  fjii.     M. 

S.  Dose,  one  or  two  teaspoonsful,  according  to  the  age,  every  third  hour. 
Antiseptic  Treatment. — ^It  is  still  to  be  determined  whether  or  to 
what  extent  antiseptics,  administered  internally,  antagonize  and  control 
the  scarlatinous  poison,  and  are  therefore  curative  of  scarlet  fever.  The 
most  important  agent  of  this  class,  carbolic  acid,  can  only  be  employed  in 
small  doses,  for  a  dose  much  exceeding  a  drop  for  a  child,  or  even  exceed- 
ing a  fractional  part  of  a  drop  for  a  young  child,  might  produce  poisonous 
symptoms.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  cardiac  and  arterial  Native,  and  it  appears 
to  reduce  temperature.  Intra-uterine  injections  of  carbolized  water  in  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  fever  are  known  to  reduce  temperature,  even  when 
there  is  no  septic  matter  in  the  uterus  to  be  disinfected  and  washed  away, 
as  in  a  case  related  to  me  in  which  the  fever  proved  to  be  due  to  measles. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  antipyretic  action  in  patients  of  this  class  who 
have  no  septic  substance  within  the  uterus  is  due  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
to  the  absorption  of  carbolic  add  from  the  uterine  surface  and  its  sedative 
action  on  the  vascular  system.  Whether  this  agent,  so  highly  extolled  by 
Dedat,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  page,  can  be  safely 
employed  in  doses  large  enough  to  be  efficient  and  curative  will  be  deter- 
mined by  future  observations.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
sulphocarbolate  of  sodium,  whose  antiseptic  action  is  supposed  to  be  due, 
as  already  stated,  to  the  liberation  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  system.  Since 
boracic  acid  does  not  seem  to  have  any  deleterious  action,  this  agent  has 
been  administered  to  most  of  my  scarlatinous  patients  during  the  last 
year,  in  addition  to  the  older  and  better  known  remedies,  and  with  a  very 
small  percentage  of  deaths.  What  may  be  the  result  in  a  more  severe 
type  of  the  disease  remains  to  be  seen. 

Tbeatment  of  Complications  and  Sequeue. — Local  measures 
designed  to  diminish  or  cure  the  pharyngitis  are  important  in  all 
but  the  nildest  cases.  They  are  more  especially  required  in  the 
anginose  variety  and  in  those  not  infrequent  cases  in  which  diphtheria 
complicates  scarlatina.  Formerly  it  was  necessary,  in  making  applica- 
tions to  the  fauces,  to  employ  the  brush  or  probang  for  those  too  young 
to  use  the  gargle,  but  hand-atomizers,  as  Richardson's  or  Delano's,  whicn 
are  now  in  common  use,  afford  a  quick  and  easy  method  for  making  such 
applications.  Six  or  eight  compressions  of  the  bulb  of  a  good  atomizer 
are  sufficient  to  cover  tine  fauces  with  the  spray.  Those  hand-atomizers 
in  the  shops  which  have  slender  metallic  points  are  apt  to  prick  the 
buccal  surface  and  cause  bleeding  if  the  child  resist  ana  toss  the  head. 
To  prevent  this,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  directing  india-rubber  tubing  to  be 
drawn  over  the  point  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  obstruct  its  action.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  useful  mixtures  for  the  atomizer :  For  ordinary  cases, 
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]^.  Addi  Carbolid    sss,  vel.  Add.  Boradc.  sii ; 
Potass.  Chlorat  sii ; 
Glycerinae  f  Sii ; 

Aqusd  fSvi.     M. 

If  the  surfaoe  of  the  throat  be  covered  by  foul  secretions, 

"B^,  Addi  Carbolid  5ss ; 
Potass.  Chlorat.  3ii ; 
Glyoerinee  f  Sj ; 

Aquffi  Calds       f Svii.     M. 
Or  else, 

]^.  Tine  Ferri  Chloridi    f  Sss ; 
Addi  Sulphurosi  f 5ii ; 

Potass.  Chlorat.  3ii ; 

GlyeerinsB  f  Si ; 

AquGd  q.  s.  ad.  f Svi.     M. 

If  diphtheritio  exadation  complicate  the  scarlatinous  angina,  or  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  throat  in  consequence  of  ulceration  or  necrosis  present  an 
appearance  like  that  in  diphtheria  when  the  exudation  begins  to  soften, 
being  foul,  Jagged,  of  a  dirty  brown  appearance  from  dead  matter  and 
fetid  secretions,  die  following  should  be  prescribed  for  use  in  the 
atomizer: 

]^.  Acidi  Carbolid      3i,  vel.  Acidi  Borad  ^ii ; 
Liq.  Potassffi         f 3i ; 
Potass.  Chlorat.      gii ; 
GlycerinsB  f  Jii ; 

Aqu8e  Calds  f Sviii.  M. 
Liquor  potassae,  although  a  very  effident  solvent  of  pseudo-membranes,  is 
too  irritating  for  use  in  the  atomizer  unless  largely  diluted.  One  part  to 
d^hty,  as  in  the  above  mixture,  will  not  be  found  too  concentrated.  The 
following  powder,  used  every  third  hour  through  the  in8u£9ator,  is  also 
useful  in  cases  of  diphtheritic  exudation  : 

^.  Acidi  Salicylid  sii ; 

Bismuth.  Subnitrat.  Sii-     M. 
To  be  used  every  third  hour.     It  is  the  favorite  remedy  of  some  of  the 
prominent  New  York  physicians  in  the  local  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

The  following  mixture  is  also  beneficial  for  local  treatment  when  the 
faucial  surface  is  foul  and  offensive  from  the  exudations  and  secretions. 
It  should  be  applied  by  a  large  camel's-hair  pencil  every  three  to  six 
hours: 

]^.  Acidi  Carbolid  ^.  x ; 

Liq.  Ferri  Subsulphatis  f  sii ; 
Glyoerinae  f5i.     M. 

In  all  cases  of  scarlatinous  pharyngitis  sufficiently  severe  to  require 
special  treatment,  cool  applications  should  be  made  over  the  neck  from  ear 
to  ear,  as  by  two  thicknesses  of  muslin  frequently  squeezed  out  of  cold 
water,  or  by  the  elongated  india-rubber  bag  already  recommended  in  our 
remarks  relating  to  methods  to  reduce  temperature. 

In  the  first  days  of  scarlet  fever  the  coryza  is  slight,  and  no  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  occurs,  so  that  no  local  treatment  is  required ; 
but  before  the  termination  of  the  malady,  in  cases  of  ordinary  gravity,  a 
nasal  discharge  usually  supervenes,  producing  more  or  less  redness  and 
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exooriatiiig  the  upper  lip.  Moreover,  in  localities  where  diphtheria 
oocnrB,  if  this  malady  complicate  scarlet  fever,  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  nos- 
trils at  the  same  time  that  the  fauces  are  invaded.  These  conditions 
reauire  local  treatment  of  the  nares.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Sconeiderian  membrane  is  midway  in  sensitiveness,  as  it  is  in  location, 
between  the  conjunctival  and  buccal  surfaces,  and  is  readily  irritated  by 
strong  applications.  Medicinal  applications  made  to  it  must  be  mucn 
milder  than  those  which  the  fauces  tolerate.  They  should  alwajrs  be  applied 
warm,  and  a  teaspooniul  of  any  mixture  properly  employed  is  sumcient 
for  each  nostril  at  one  sitting.  The  applications  should  usually  be  made 
every  two  or  four  houra,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case  and  the 
amount  of  discharge.  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  small 
syringe  of  ?lafis  or  brass  with  curved  neck  and  bulbous  tip.  The  child's 
head  should  be  thrown  back  and  the  piston  depressed  rapidly,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  wash  out  the  nasal  cavity.  The  application  can  also  be  made 
through  an  atomizer  with  a  rounded  tip  or  a  tip  covered  by  rubber  tubing. 
The  following  is  a  useful  prescription : 

J^.  Aadi  Carbolici  3ss; 
Sodii  Chloridi  ^ii ; 
Aquse  Oj. 

The  substitution  of  2  or  3  drachms  of  boraeic  acid  in  place  of  the  carbolic 
add  makes  a  nicer  Dreparation.  If  the  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane 
appear  in  the  nares,  the  officinal  lime-water,  injected  every  hour  or  second 
hour,  is  beneficial  in  consequence  of  its  solvent  action  on  pseudo-mem- 
branes. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  condition 
of  the  ear  should  be  closely  observed  in  and  after  scarlet  fever.  If  the 
patient  have  earache,  considerable  relief  may  be  obtained  in  the  com- 
mencement by  dropping  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  sweet  oil  into 
the  ear  and  covering  it  by  some  hot  application,  either  dry  or  moist, 
which  will  retain  the  heat.  A  light  bag  containing  common  table-salt, 
heated,  or  dry  and  hot  chamomile  flowers  will  also  answer  the  purpose. 
Water  as  hot  as  can  be  well  tolerated  dropped  into  the  ear  or  allowed 
to  trickle  from  a  fountain  syringe,  so  as  to  fill  the  ear,  is  also  very  bene- 
ficial in  allaying  the  pain.  If  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  it 
IS  more  useful.  If  the  pain  be  not  quickly  relieved,  a  leech  should  be 
applied  at  the  base  of  the  tragus.  O.  D.  Pomeroy,  an  experienced 
aorist  of  New  York,  says:  "Leeching  employed  at  the  right  time  rarely 
fails  to  subdue  the  pain  and  inflammation.  The  posterior  face  of  the  tra^ 
gus  is  ordinarily  the  best  place  for  applying  the  leech,  but  it  may  be 
applied  in  frdht  of  the  ear  or  behind,  wherever  the  tenderness  on  pressure 
is  greatest.  In  my  opinion,  paracentesis  may  frequently  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  timely  use  of  one  or  two  leeches  applied  to  the 
meatus." 

If  the  otitis  continue,  as  shown  by  pain  in  the  ear,  of  which  chil- 
dren old  enough  to  speak  bitterly  complain,  and  which  causes  those  too 
young  to  speak  to  press  their  fingers  into  or  against  their  ears,  this  inflam- 
mation should  not  be  n^lected,  as  it  may  involve  serious  consequences. 
Multitudes  of  children  have  had  permanent  impairment  or  even  loss  of 
hearing,  with  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  the  middle  ear  and  of  the 
mastoid  cells,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  prompt  and  skilfiil 
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management  of  the  ear  in  the  earlj  stage  of  the  inflammation.  If,  there* 
fore,  the  otitis  continue  without  mitigation  of  pain  after  the  above 
measures  have  been  employed,  paracentesis  of  the  drumhead  is  probably 
required.  The  following  dir^^ons  for  performing  this  operation,  which 
will  be  useful  to  country  practitioners  who  may  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  a  specialist,  are  from  the  pen  of  Pomeroy :  "The  fore- 
head mirror  should  be  worn,  in  order  to  leave  the  hands  free  to  operate 
by  either  artificial  or  day  li^ht.  A  goodnsized  speculum  is  introduced 
into  the  meatus.  Then  an  orainary  broad  needle,  about  one  line  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  shank  of  about  two  inches,  such  as  oculists  use  for  punctur- 
ing the  cornea,  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  lightly 
pressed,  so  as  not  to  dull  delicate  tactile  sensibility.  The  part  bms  well 
under  light,  the  most  bulging  portion  of  the  membrane  should  be  lightly 
and  quickly  punctured  with  a  very  slight  amount  of  force.  The  poste- 
rior and  superior  portion  of  the  membrane  is  most  likely  to  bulge.  The 
chordfe  tympani  nerve  ordinarily  Ues  too  high  up  to  be  wounded.  The 
ossicles  are  avoided  by  selecting  a  posterior  portion  of  the  membrane. 
After  puncture  the  ear  should  he  inflated  by  an  ear-bag  whose  nozzle  is 
inserted  into  a  nostril,  both  nostrils  being  closed,  so  as  to  force  the  fluid 
from  the  tympanum.  The  puncture  may  need  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two,  provided  that  the  pain  and  bulging  return." 

Albert  H.  Buck  of  New  York,  in  a  highly  instructive  paper  read 
before  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  1876,  writes  as  follows  of 
paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympam  in  scarlatinous  otitis :  "  In  this 
one  slight  operation,  which  in  itself  is  neither  dangerous  nor  very  pain- 
ftd,  lies  the  power  to  prevent  the  whole  train  of  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous symptoms."  Buck  relates  an  instructive  example:  The  age  of 
the  patient  was  three  years,  and  the  earache  had  been  complained  of  only 
about  twenty-four  hours.     "  Toward  morning,"  says  he,  "  I  was  sent  for, 

as  the  pain  had    become  constant An    examination  with  the 

speculum  and  reflected  li^ht  showed  an  oedematous  and  bulging  mem- 
brana tympani  (posterior  half ),  the  neighboring  parts  being  very  red, 
though  as  yet  but  little  swollen.  In  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
membrane  I  made  an  incision  scarcely  three  miUimetres  (one-tenth  inch) 
in  length,  and  involving  simply  the  difierent  layers  oi  the  membrana 
tympani.  This  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  watery  discharge 
(wiuiout  the  aid  of  inflation),  which  ran  down  over  the  child's  cheek.  At 
the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes  the  child  had  ceased  crying,  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  fiist  asleep.  At  first,  the  dischariice 
was  vei^  abundant  and  mainly  watery  in  character,  but  it  keadily  dimil. 
ished  in  quantity  and  became  thicker,  till  finally,  on  the  fourth  day,  it 
ceased  altogether.  On  the  tenth  day  the  most  careful  examination  of  the 
ear  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  either  the  inflammation  or  the  artificial 
opening."  The  ear  had  probably  been  saved  ftom  ulceration  of  the  drum 
membrane,  long-continued  suppurative  otitis,  and  perhaps  from  perma- 
nent impairment  of  hearing. 

When  an  opening  has  b^n  made  in  the  membrana  tympani  either  by 
incision  or  ulceration,  it  is  advisable  in  some  instances  to  inflate  the  tym- 
panum by  Politzer's  method,  which  has  been  alluded  to  above.  The 
nozzle  of  an  india-rubber  bag,  with  a  flexible  tube  attached,  is  introduced 
into  the  nostril  on  the  afiected  side,  and  both  nostrils  are  compressed 
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against  it.  The  patient  fills  his  mouth  with  water,  which  he  swallows  at 
a  given  si^al,  as  after  the  words  one,  two,  three,  spoken  by  the  operator. 
During  the  act  of  swallowing,  which  opens  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
rubber  bag  is  forcibly  compressed,  which  forces  the  air  along  the  tnl>e 
into  the  middle  car  and  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  pent-up  secretions  in 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

If  the  otitis  have  continued  unchecked  by  treatment  until  the  secre- 
tions witliin  it,  after  days  and  nights  of  sufiering,  have  escaped  by  ulcer- 
lion  through  the  drumhead,  the  opportunity  for  prompt  and  certain  cure 
is  passed.  Still,  the  patient  under  these  circumstances  may  quickly 
recover,  or  there  may  be  the  other  alternative  described  above,  in  whidb 
the  ear  is  badly  damaged  and  chronic  inflammation  established  in  the 
walls  of  the  tympanum,  giving  rise  to  an  offensive  otorrhoea.  In  this 
state  of  the  ear  internal  remedies  are  indicated,  such  as  surgeons  employ 
in  suppurative  inflammations  of  bone  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the 
system.  Cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  are  required,  especially  by 
patients  of  strumous  diathesis,  the  object  being  to  promote  a  more 
healthy  state  of  system,  so  as  to  prevent  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  facilitate  the  healing  process.  Carbolized  solutions,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, syringed  warm  into  the  ear  in  which  otorrhcea  is  occurring,  are 
useful  in  promoting  cleanliness  and  increasing  the  comfort  of  the  patient : 

^.  Acidi  Carbolici  3ss ; 
GlycerinfiB  f  Sii ; 
AqufiB  fSiv.     M. 

But  recently  a  much  more  effectual  curative  agent  for  local  treatment  has 
been  discovered  in  boradc  acid,  by  the  use  of  which  the  discharge  moie 
quickly  diminishes  and  the  condition  of  the  ear  more  certainly  and 
rapidly  improves  than  by  the  use  of  the  carbolized  mixtures.  When 
the  inflammation  is  recent  and  the  ear  sensitive  and  painftil,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  should  be  used : 

Bi.  Acidi  Boradci  3iiss ; 

Morphis  Sulphat     gr.i; 
Glycerin®, 

Aqu8B  SA.  f  Si.     M. 

S.  Drop  one  to  three  drops  into  the  ear  three  times  daily. 

If  the  acute  stage  of  the  otitis  have  passed,  with  fever  and  pain,  and 
no  tenderness  be  present  on  pressure,  the  following  prescription,  which 
causes  too  much  pain  in  the  acute  stage,  will  be  found  useful  to  check  the 
inflammation  and  otorrhoea  and  restore  a  healthy  state  to  the  granulating 
surface: 

^.  Acidi  Boracici  ^iiss ; 
Alcohol. 

Aquse  do.  f  Si. 

8.  Drop  one  to  three  drops  into  the  ear  three  times  daily. 

The  beneficial  effects  observed  from  the  use  of  boracic  acid  in  aural  sur- 
gery have  given  it  nearly  the  same  position  as  a  curative  agent  to  diseases 
of  the  ear  which  atropine  holds  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Recently,  aurists 
are  employing  finely-triturated  powder  of  boracic  acid  dusted  into  the 
ear.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  side  with  the  affected  ear  uppermost. 
The  ear  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  syringing  with  tepid  water,  and  by 
means  of  a  little  scoop  made  of  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard  or  the  s^ment 
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of  quill  as  much  of  the  powder  is  introduced  into  the  ear  as  would  oover 
a  five-cent  silver  piece.  By  working  the  ear  it  descends  to  the  drum- 
head. I  can  bear  witness  to  its  efficacy  in  the  otorrhoea  of  children  when 
it  is  used  in  tliis  manner  three  times  daily. 

The  following  astringent  has  also  been  employed  with  good  results  for 
the  otorrhcBa  resulting  from  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  from  other  causes : 

IS^,  Zinci  Sulphatis, 

Aluminis  da.  gr.  v ; 

Aquae  iSi.     M. 

A  few  drops  of  this  should  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  or,  if  the  ear  be  sen- 
sitive and  painful,  five  drops  should  be  added  to  a  teaspoonful  of  warm 
water  aiid  dropped  or  syringed  into  the  ear. 

But  in  recent  times  aurists  have  discovered  a  remedy  supenor  to  the 
above  in  iodoform,  the  action  of  which  is  safe  and  efficient  tot  protracted 
otorrhoea  with  granulations,  and  it  is  superseding  to  a  great  extent  the 
agents  heretofore  used  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  The  ear  should 
first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  syringing  with  warm  water  and  dried,  and 
iodoform,  to  which  a  little  balsam  of  Peru  is  added  to  cover  the  dis- 
agreeable odor,  should  be  pressed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  auditory 
canal  by  any  convenient  instrument.  It  is  anodyne,  astringent,  and  dis- 
infectant, and  should  be  employed  in  a  dry  state  in  considerable  quantity. 

The  sequelse  of  otitis  media,  such  as  granulations  sprouting  out  from 
the  drumhead,  some  of  which  may  be  of  large  size  and  are  known  as 
polypi,  may  require  treatment  by  the  aurist.  A  polypus  may  sometimes 
be  removed  by  the  forceps  or  better  by  the  snare.  Polypi  not  large  and 
favorably  located  can  sometimes  be  cured  by  an  astringent  powder,  ajs 
iodoform,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  alum,  or  by  applying  the  liquid  subsul* 
phate  of  iron.  The  otitis  externa  produced  by  the  irritating  discharge 
which  flows  from  the  middle  ear  soon  disappear  when  the  flow  ceases. 

The  renal  afiection,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so  often  commences 
in  the  declining  period  of  scarlet  fever  or  during  convalescence  in 
mild  as  well  as  severe  cases,  is  frequently  more  dangerous  than  the 
primary  disease.  It  largely  increases  the  percentage  of  deaths.  A 
clear  appreciation  of  its  therapeutic  requirements  is  important,  since  by 

i'udicious  treatment  many  recover  who  would  inevitably  be  sacrificed 
y  improper  measures.  The  family  should  be  informed  that  the  danger 
from  scarlet  fever  does  not  cease  with  the  decline  of  the  eruption,  and 
that  the  kidnejrs  may  become  seriously  affected  by  too  early  exposure  of 
the  patient  to  currents  of  air  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  by  which 
cutaneous  transpiration  is  checked.  He  should  therefore  be  kept  indoors 
in  a  comfortable  and  uniform  temperature  three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
termination  of  the  fever,  until  desquamation  has  entirely  ceased  and  the 
new  epiderm  is  sufficiently  thick  and  firm  to  protect  the  surface. 
During  the  changeable  temperature  of  the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spring 
months  even  longer  confinement  at  home  may  be  advisable. 

The  nephritis  and  consequent  albuminuria  antedate  by  some  days  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  and  a  physician  should  never  dischai^  a  scarlatin- 
ous patient  without  one  or  more  examinations  of  his  urine.  When  his 
visits  cease  the  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  make  the  examinations  by 
heat  and  nitric  acid  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  if  any  evidence,  how- 
ever slight,  appear  that  the  kidneys  are  involved,  he  should  be  notified, 
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in  order  that  appropriate  treatment  may  be  immediately  commenced. 
Early  and  correct  treatment  of  the  nephritis  is  attended  by  much  better 
results  than  delayed  treatment,  and  many  more  patients  are  doubtless  now 
fiaved  than  in  former  times,  when  little  attention  was  given  to  the  state 
of  the  kidneys  until  dropsy  or  other  prominent  symptoms  appeared.  I 
have  found  no  mother  or  nurse  so  ignorant  that  she  could  not  properly 
employ  the  test  of  nitric  acid  and  heat,  and,  if  she  be  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  she  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  the  directions  and 
immediately  notify  the  physician  if  the  tests  employed  produce  the  least 
cloudiness  or  turbidity  of  the  urine. 

The  patient  as  soon  as  nephritis  commences,  as  shown  by  the  state  of 
the  urine,  should  be  put  to  bed  in  a  room  of  warm  and  equable  tempera- 
ture (72°  to  76°  F.).  His  diet  should  be  liquid,  consisting  of  milk,  fari- 
naceous food,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal  broths.  He  may  drink 
liquids  fi^eely,  especially  water  not  too  cool,  to  which  spiritus  setheris  nitrosi 
is  added.  If  he  be  prostrated  by  the  primary  disease,  alcoholic  stimulants 
should  be  allowed. 

The  indications  are  to  relieve  the  hypersemic  kidneys  by  diaphoresis 
and  purgation.  To  produce  the  former  the  patient  should  be  immersed 
m  a  warm  bath  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (98°  to  100°),  in 
which,  if  he  be  ouiet  and  comfortable,  he  should  remain  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  but  if  restless  and  frightened  by  the  water  a  less  time, 
after  which  he  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed  and  well  covered  by 
blankets.  If  perspiration  result,  the  bath  has  been  useful,  and  it  may  he 
employed  in  grave  cases  two  or  three  times  daily.  If  perspiration  do  not 
result,  it  may  be  produced  by  surrounding  the  body  either  by  hot  dry  or 
moist  air.  Hot  dry  air  may  be  producea  by  burning  alcohol  in  a  thin 
layer  upon  a  plate  under  a  chair  upon  which  the  patient  sits  while  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  blanket,  or  he  may  be  covered  in  bed  and  the  hot  air 
introduced  under  the  bed-clothes.  In  New  York  a  convenient  apparatus 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a  small  sheet-iron  pipe  enclosed  in 
a  small  box  of  the  same  material.  The  box  is  in  the  form  of  a  trunk, 
with  a  handle  for  convenience  in  carrying,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  floor,  contains  an  alcohol  lamp.  Hot  moist 
air  may  be  produced  by  placing  against  the  patient  bottles  of  hot  water 
surrounded  by  towels  wrung  out  of  water.  The  steam  arising  from  them 
aud  enveloping  the  body  and  limbs  produces  a  prompt  sudorific  efiect. 
There  is  in  use  in  this  city,  in  the  treatment  of  these  and  similar  cases 
*  requiring  diaphoresis,  a  convenient  apparatus  for  generating  steam.  It 
consists  of  a  cylinder  pierced  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  air  and  con- 
taining a  spirit  lamp,  over  which  is  a  pan  or  pail  holding  a  little  water. 
The  patient,  nearly  naked,  is  placed  in  a  chair  with  the  appai'atus 
underneath,  and  is  covered  by  a  blanket,  so  that  the  steam  surrounds  the 
body.  This  gives  rise  to  free  perspiration,  which  continues  aft;er  the 
patient  is  pladed  in  bed.  This  treatment  should  be  repeated  one  or  more 
times  daily,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

The  sudorific  effect  of  the  treatment  by  external  warmth  described 
above  should  be  aided  by  employing  diaphoretics.  Those  which  have 
been  most  used  are  the  acetates  of  ammonium  and  potassium,  the  bitar- 
trate  and  citrate  of  potassium,  and  spiritus  SBtheris  nitrosi.  If  employed 
when  the  surface  is  cool,  they  act  rather  as  diuretics  than  diaphoretics. 
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These  agents,  being  simple  in  their  action  and  without  deleterious  effects, 
may  be  given  frequently  and  in  large  proportionate  doses  for  the  age. 

But  lately  a  diaphoretic  which  far  surpasses  these  in  efficiency  has  been 
discovered  in  pilocarpine,  the  active  principle  of  jaborandi.  Being  soluble 
in  water  and  tasteless,  it  is  easily  administered,  and  is  retained  when,  on 
account  of  the  ursemic  poisoning  present  in  scarlatinous  nephritis,  the 
stomach  is  irritable  and  other  meoicmes,  as  digitalis,  are  rejected.  Ether 
may  be  emploved  with  it,  or  the  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulant  may  be 
increased  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
depressing  effect.  To  a  child  of  two  years  one-fortietn  to  one-twentieth 
of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  six  hours  by  the  mouth.  It  may  also  be 
employed  hypodermically,  as  one-twentietn  of  a  grain  to  a  child  of  five 
years.  It  has  both  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  action,  while  it  stimulates 
both  the  salivary  and  mucous  secretions.  According  to  one  observer,  an 
adult  when  fully  under  the  influence  of  pilocarpine  secretes  from  one  pint 
to  one  quart  of  saliva  within  two  hours,  and  Leyden  reports  a  case  of 
diphtheritic  nephritis  in  whidi  the  quantity  of  urine  rose  m)m  half  a  pint 
to  five  pints  dmly.  But  its  most  prompt  and  certain  action  is  upon  the 
sweat-glands.  Hirschfblder  speaks  of  its  beneficial  action  in  relieving 
various  forms  of  dropsy,  and  adds:  ^'In  one  morbid  condition  of  the 
kidney,  however,  jaborandi  is  the  remedy  par  excellence,  and  that  is  the 
acuteparenchymatousnephritis  which  frequently  follows  scarlatina.  •  .  .  . 
This  disease  heals  spontaneously  if  the  danger  that  threatens  life  from 
reduction  of  the  urine  and  from  the  effusions  of  fluid  into  the  cavities  of 
the  body  be  averted.  In  this  disease  jaborandi  works  wonders.'^  I  have 
also  found  it  an  invaluable  agent  when  the  older  remedies  &iled  and 
death  seemed  imminent.  The  following  cases,  in  which  the  beneficial 
action  of  this  agent  was  apparent,  occurred  in  my  practice : 

Case  8, — Gr ,  male,  aged  five  years  and  six  months,  sickened  with 

scarlet  fever  on  June  2,  1882.  It  began  with  vomiting,  and  was  attended 
by  a  d^ree  of  febrile  movement  which  indicated  an  attack  of  rather 
more  than  the  average  gravity.  The  fauces  at  one  time  exhibited 
a  slight  exudation  like  that  of  diphtheria.  In  the  declining  stage  of 
the  malady  rheumatic  pain  and  tenderness  occurred  in  the  wrist  and  fin* 
ger-joints,  but  not  in  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  case,  however, 
rogressed  favorably,  and  during  the  convalescence  my  attendance  ceased, 
n  June  24th  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  child,  when  the  urine 
was  found  to  be  scanty  and  very  albuminous.  External  measures,  such 
as  are  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  were  employed,  and  the  infusion 
of  digitalis  with  potassium  acetate  ordered  to  be  given  every  three  hours, 
but  this  medicine  was  for  the  most  part  vomited.  The  bowels  were  kept 
open  by  jalap  and  the  potassium  Wtartrate.  The  urme,  however,  con- 
tinned  scanty,  and  on  June  28th  severe  convulsions  occurred.  At  this 
time  the  quantity  of  urine  was  only  f  Sij  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
pulse  in  the  convulsions  was  quick  and  feeble,  the  skin  ver}*^  hot^  and  the 
axillary  temperature  103^.  The  eclampsia  continued  one  hour,  and  were 
controlled  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  aided  by 
clysters  of  five  grains  of  nydrate  of  chloral  in  water.  Muriate  of  pilo- 
carpine was  now  directed  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one-thirty-seoond  of  a 
gram  every  three  hours,  dissolved  in  cold  water.  This  agent  was  not 
vomited,  and  it  must  have  been  given  by  the  parents  in  their  fright  and 
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anxiety  in  laiger  or  more  frequent  doses  than  were  directed,  for  on  July 
1st  the  bottle  containing  one  grain  was  empty.  Free  diaphoresis  resulted 
from  the  pilocarpine,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  increased.  The 
mother  stated  that  the  child  had  taken  onJy  two  doses,  or  one-sixteenth 
of  a  grain,  of  pilocarpine  when  the  diuretic  effect  was  apparent  and  free 
diaphoresis  also  occurred.  She  also  stated  subsequently  that  the  quantity 
of  urine  was  larger  when  the  pilocarpine  was  administered  every  third 
hour  than  when  given  at  a  longer  interval.  A  flaxseed  poultice  on  which 
mustard  was  dusted  was  also  applied  over  the  kidneys.  On  June  29th 
the  pulse  was  96,  temperature  100.5® ;  occasional  convulsive  attacks 
occurred,  which  were  readily  controlled  by  enemata  of  hydrate  of 
chloral.  On  June  30th  the  symptoms  were  all  better ;  no  more  attacks 
of  eclampsia  had  occurred,  and  tne  urine  was  more  abundant  and  less 
albuminous.  The  mother  remarked  that  the  new  malicine  (pilocarpine^ 
had  settled  the  stomach  and  increased  the  urine.  The  patient  continuea 
to  improve,  and  on  July  4th  the  record  states:  "Now  takes  the  pilocar- 
pine, gr.  Jfr,  every  six  hours ;  passes  urine  freely  since  yesterday ;  has  not 
vomited  since  he  began  to  take  the  pilocarpine ;  pulse  106,  axillary  tem- 
perature 99® ;  is  playful  and  takes  milk  freely,  nearly  three  quarts  in 
twenty-four  hours,  with  some  farinaceous  food.  Digitalis  with  potas- 
sium acetate  is  also  given  in  occasional  doses.^'  July  6th,  pulse  92,  tem- 
perature 99® ;  perspires  much,  and  urine  nearly  normal  in  quantity  and 
character. 

Com  9. — Mary  S ,  £^ed  five  years,  on  Dec.  22,  1882,  presented 

the  symptoms  of  severe  nepnritis.  Her  brother  had  scarlet  fever  two 
weeks  previously,  and  she  nad  sore  throat  at  about  the  same  time,  but 
without  efflorescence;  pulse  98,  temperature  98.5®;  her  urine  highly 
albuminous,  and  reduced  to  f  3iv  in  twenty-four  hours ;  bowels  consti- 
pated.   Ordered  a  single  dose  of 

]^.  Hydra^.  Chlor.  Mitis  gr.  iii ; 
Resin,  jrodophylli  gr.  ^,  M. 
The  muriate  of  pilocarpine  was  also  ordered,  gr.  ^,  but  the  patient 
vomited  soon  after  taking  it.  Another  dose  was  retained,  and  was 
followed  by  considerable  perspiration.  Dec.  23d,  had  one  stool  from 
the  powder  of  yesterday.  Has  taken  five  doses  of  pilocarpine,  but 
vomited  afler  three  of  them.  The  last  dose  was  administemi  at  10 
p.  M.,  and  the  mother  says  she  "sweat  fearfully''  during  the  night.  The 
patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed;  stimulating  poultices  of  mustard  and 
flaxseed,  one  to  sixteen,  were  constantly  in  use  over  the  kidneys,  and  the 
pilocarpine  was  administered  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  record  for 
Dec  26  states  :  "  Took  the  pilocarpine  four  times  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  each  dose  is  followed  by  perspiration  lasting  firom  one  to  one 
and  a  half  hours ;  quantity  of  urine,  from  f  3vj  to  f  Sviij  daily ;  vomited 
twice  yesterday,  not  to-day ;  pulse  104,  temperature  97.75®;  complains 
of  frontal  headache ;  bowels  regular ;  has  considerable  salivation.  The 
patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and  the  flaxseed  and  mustard  poultice  over  the 
kidneys  is  continued.  Dec.  28th,  specific  gravity  of  urine  1019  ;  urine 
still  quite  albuminous,  and  containing  blood-corpuscles  and  granular  casts, 
also  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Dec.  30th,  takes  gr.  ^  pilocarpine  . 
twice  daily,  and  occasional  doses  of  infusion  of  digitalis ;  urine  more 
abundant;  its  specific  gravity  1014,  slightly  albuminous,  and  containing 
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very  few  granular  casts  and  blood-corpuscles;  has  lost  its  smoky  appear- 
ance ;  reaction  alkaline ;  perspiration  slight ;  patient  convale^aent. 

In  another  instance^  a  child  of  five  years,  from  three  to  four  weeks  after 
scarlet  fever  was  noticed  to  have  anasarca  of  the  face  and  extremities, 
with  scanty  and  albuminous  urine.  One-thirty-second  of  a  grain  of 
muriate  of  pilocarpine  was  administered  every  six  hours  without  the 
desired  sudorific  efiect.  It  was  then  administered  every  four  hours,  with 
an  increase  of  perspiration  and  urination,  so  that  the  nephritic  symptoms 
were  relieved  and  the  patient  apparently  out. of  danger  within  three  ot 
four  days. 

In  a  fourth  patient,  a  girl  of  three  years,  having  scarlatinous  nephritis, 
with  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  in  the  last  case,  the  administration 
of  one-twentieth  grain  doses  of  pilocarpine  in  conjunction  with  the  hot- 
air  bath,  was  followed  by  increased  perspiration  and  urination,  and  pro- 
gressive and  rather  rapid  convalescence.  This  child  had  been  taking 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  one-fiftieth  grain  doses,  prescribed  by  a  homoeo- 
pathic physician,  without  appreciable  benefit.  It  had  been  for  the  most 
pkrt  vomited. 

Given,  as  in  the  above  cases,  in  modemte  doses  and  with  sufficient 
interval,  pilocarpine  has  never  in  my  practice  had  any  deleterious  efiect, 
and  I  r^ard  it  as  a  very  important  addftion  to  the  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  scarlatinous  nephritis.  It  is  apparently  the  most  useful  and 
important  diaphoretic  for  this  disease  which  we  possess. 

Cathartics,  especially  those  of  a  hydragogue  nature,  are  also  very 
beneficial.  Their  action  is  more  certain  than  that  of  most  diaphoretics 
and  diuretics,  and  their  employment  is  imperatively  required  in  severe  or 
dangerous  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible  the 
seriun  or  urea  which  endangers  life.  Young  children  or  those  with 
delicate  stomach,  and  those  much  enfeebled  by  the  primary  disease,  may 
take  magnesia,  either  the  citrate  or  the  calcined.  A  good  cathartic  for 
ordinary  cases  is  a  mixture  of  jalap  and  potassium  bitartrate,  the  pulvis 
jalapse  compositus,  consisting  of  one  part  of  jalap  an^  two  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Ten  grains  of  the  mixture  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  five  years, 
and  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Its  efi*ect  is  increased  by  dis- 
solving a  teaspoonful  of  potassium  bitartrate  in  a  gobletful  of  water,  and 
allowing  the  patient  to  drink  from  it.  The  following  is  a  good  cathartic 
in  some  instances,  especially  if  the  stomach  be  irritable,  so  that  the  more 
bulky  and  nauseating  cathartics  are  rejected.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  good  article,  as  some  of  the  podophyllin  of  the  shops  is  not 
reliable : 

I|*.  Kesinse  Podophylli    gr.  j  ; 
Sacchari  9j.     M. 

Ft.  in  chart.         No.  v.-x. 
S.  Give  one  powder,  and  repeat  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  cases  reported  above  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury  mite  was  given  with  the  podo- 
phyllin, with  a  good  result. 

After  the  use  of  laxative  agents  the  kidneys,  being  less  congested  on 
.  account  of  the  diversion  that  has  occurred,  oft«n  begin  to  excrete  urine 
more  freely.     But  if  the  patient  be  ansemic  or  enfeebled  and  the  symp- 
toms are  not  urgent,  it  is  irequently  better  to  avoid  active  catharsis,  which 
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more  or  less  redu(X5s  the  strength,  and  employ  remedies  of  a  sustaining 
character,  as  in  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in  my  practice :  A 
little  boy,  pallid  and  scrofulous,  b^n  to  have  anasarca  after  scarlet  fever, 
chiefly  in'tne  scrotum,  accompanied  by  a  moderate  degree  of  ascites.  The 
arine,  which  was  passed  in  nearly  the  normal  quantity,  contained  albu- 
men, but  not  in  large  amount.  ,  This  patient  gradually  and  fully  recov- 
ered, with  no  treatment  except  the  use  of  an  oil-silk  jacket  over  the 
kidneys  and  abdomen  to  promote  diaphoresis,  and  the  use  of  iron.  Such 
a  patient,  treated  by  the  powerful  eliminatives  which  we  employ  for  the 
more  urgent  and  robust  cases,  would  probably  have  been  injured  rather 
than  benefited*  No  treatment  can  therefore  be  recommended  in  a  trea- 
tise on  scarlatinous  nephritis  which  will  be  strictly  applicable  for  all  cases. 
Variations  are  demanded  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  the 
form  and  gravity  of  the  disease. 

Diuretics  wb}ch  do  not  stimulate  the  kidneys  are  proper  at  an  early 
as  well  as  late  period  of  the  renal  ipalady,  and  digitalis  is  the  one  usually 
prescribed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  order  it  from  the  first  day  in  combina- 
tion with  the  acetate  of  potassium.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  infusion  may 
be  given  every  third  hour  to  a  child  of  five  years.  The  following  formula 
is  tor  one  of  this  age  in  good  general  condition  : 

^.  Potass  Acetatis  Sss ) 

Infus.  Digitalis  f Svi.     M. 
The  foUowing  formuke  are  recommended  by  Meigs  and  Pepper : 

Iff.  Potass.  Bitart.  3i ; 

Spt.  Junip.  Comp.      fgii ; 

Spt.  JEther.  Nitros.  f 3i ; 

Tr.  Digitalis,  ^xv; 

Syrupi  f 3v ; 

Aqufie  fSii.     M. 

Dose  one  teaspoonful  every  two  hours  to  a  child  of  two  to  four  years. 

1^.  Potass.  Acetat.   si ; 

Tr.  Digitalis       f gss ; 

Syr.  ScillsB,        fsi-ii ; 

Syr,  Zingib.        fsv ; 

Aquae  q.  s.  ad   f  Jiii.     M. 
Dose,  a  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  to  children  two  or  three 
years  old. 

Local  treatment  is  important.  L.  Thomas,  Romberg,  and  others  recom- 
mend the  application  of  leeches,  three  or  more,  over  the  kidneys. 
Thomas  says :  '^  In  many  cases  the  abstraction  of  blood  causes  immediate 
and  permanent  relief;  the  fever  and  the  pain  in  the  r^ion  of  the  kidneys 
cease,  the  secretion  of  urine  becomes  augmented,  the  albuminuria  lessens 
firom  day  to  day,  and  the  moderate  degree  of  dropsy  that  has  been 
developed  disappears."  It  is  only  in  the  more  robust  children,  who  have 
been  but  little  reduced  by  the  primary  disease,  that  leeching  is,  in  my 
opinion,  admissible.  In  the  majority  of  cases  instead  of  depletion  a  poul- 
tice slightly  irritating,  so  as  to  cause  redness  of  the  skin,  should  be 
applied  over  the  kidneys,  or  for  older  children,  not  likely  to  be  frightened 
by  the  process,  the  dry  cups  may  be  applied  daily.  In  subacute  cases,  not 
attended  by  any  alarming  symptoms,  sufficient  redness  may  be  produced 
by  one  of  the  irritating  plasters  which  the  shops  contain,  constantly  worn. 
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Eclampsia,  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  produced,  as  we 
have  seen,  during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever  by  the  irritating  effect 
of  the  scarlatinous  poison  upon  the  nervous  centres,  but,  occurring 
after  the  decline  of  scarlet  fever,  it  is  ordinarily  produced  by  the 
retained  urea.  The  same  remedies  are  required  to  control  the  convul- 
sive movements  as  when  they  occur  under  other  circumstances.  The 
bromide  of  potassium  should  be  immediately  administered  in  large  and 
frequent  doses  whenever  eclamptic  symptoms  arise.  During  eclampsia  a 
child  of  three  years  should  take  five  grains  of  this  agent  eve^  five  to  ten 
minutes  till  the  attack  ceases,  and  then  at  longer  int^rals.  The  hydrate 
of  chloral  is  a  more  powerful  agent,  and  if  the  eclampsia  be  not  quickly 
controlled,  1  commonly  employ  it  per  rectum,  dissolved  in  one  or  two 
teaspoonsfuls  of  water.  For  a  child  of  three  to  £ve  years  five  grains 
should  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  a  small  glass  or  gutta-percha  syringe, 
and  retained  by  pressure.  Properly  administered  and  retained,  it  rarely 
fails  to  control  the  eclampsia  witnin  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Subsequently, 
occasional  doses  of  the  bromide  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  eclampsia  while  the  measures  described  above  are  being  employed  to 
relieve  the  urcemic  condition. 

Rheumatism,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis,  arising  as  complications 
or  sequeke,  require  the  treatment  which  is  appropriate  when  they  occur 
under  other  circumstances,  but  the  remedies  shoula  not  be  depressing,  as 
the  system  is  already  enfeebled  by  the  primary  disease.  The  rheumatism, 
if  mild,  usually  abates  in  a  few  days  without  medication,  and  the  affected 
joints  require  only  some  soothing  lotion  and  support  by  a  bandage.  The 
following  liniment  may  be  applied  upon  muslin  and  covered  by  cotton 
wadding : 

^.  Acid.  Carbolici       f gi ; 
Tine.  Belladonna    f  3i ; 
01.  Camphorati       f  Sii ; 
If  the  rheumatism  be  severe  and  affect  several  joints,  the  sodium  salicy- 
late should  be  prescribed,  as  in  the  idiopathic  disease,  with  an  occasional 
opiate  to  procure  rest. 

Endoc^itis  and  pericarditis  require  rest  in  the  horizontal  position, 
avoidance  of  all  excitement,  the  use  of  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  digi- 
talis or  of  the  fluid  extract  of  convalaria  to  procure  a  slow  and  steady 
action  of  the  heart.  Three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  or  five 
minims  of  the  fluid  extract  of  convalaria  may  be  given  every  four  hours 
to  a  child  of  five  years.  The  same  external  measures  should  be  employed 
as  in  acute  pleuritis.  I  prefer  the  application  of  a  thin  poultice  of  flax- 
seed containing  one-sixteenth  part  of  mustard  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
The  cardiac  inflammations,  as  well  as  rheumatism,  requii'e  opiates  in  suf- 
ficient doses  to  procure  rest  and  sleep. 

Pleuritis,  which  we  have  stated  is  apt  to  be  suppurative,  demands  the 
same  treatment  as  the  idiopathic  disease  when  it  occurs  in  cachectic 
patients. 
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Synokymb. — ^Bubeola^  Morbilli,  Measles,  Masem,  Flecken,  Bougeole. 

DsFiNiTiOK. — ^Measles  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  involving  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  characterized  by  successive  stages  and  a  maculo- 
papalar  eruption,  which  terminates  in  a  fine  branny  desquamation.  In 
aormal  cases  it  runs  a  definite  course,  which  &om  the  date  of  invasion  to 
the  end  of  desquamation  occupies  about  fourteen  days.  It  is  highly  con- 
tagious, and  occurs,  as  a  rule,  out  once  in  the  same  person. 

History. — ^The  word  rubeola  is  probably  of  Spanish  origin  and  was 
formerly  written  rubiola  or  rubiolo.  The  designation  morbilli  is  the 
diminutive  of  the  Italian  il  morbo,  the  plague.  Although  it  is  doubtful, 
as  claimed  by  Willan,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  were 
acquainted  with  measles,  there  is  no  question  that  Bhazes  was  one  of  the 
first  to  describe  the  affection  correctly.  Rubeola  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
tmguished  from  variola  by  the  Arabians  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find 
Semiertus  discussing  the  question  "  why  the  disease  in  some  constitutions 
assumed  the  form  of  small-pox,  and  in  others  that  of  measles ;''  and  in  a 
posthumous  work  of  Diemerbroeck,  published  in  1687,  it  is  asserted  that 
small-pox  and  measles  are  only  different  d^rees  of  the  same  affection.' 
Aeooroing  to  Mayr,  the  merit  of  having  shown  measles  to  be  a  distinct 
malady  from  scarlatina  must  be  ascribed  to  Forestus  and  Sydenham.  It 
is  Dot  clear,  however,  that  the  two  diseases  were  accurately  differentiated 
till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  notably  by  Withering  in  1792. 

Etiology. — ^The  exact  nature  of  the  measles  contagmm  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  established,  although  we  are  in  possession  of  numerous 
researches  in  that  direction,  which,  however,  are  to  a  great  extent  contra- 
dictory. A  brief  examination  of  these  various  observations  will  not 
prove  uninteresting.  Hallier  found  in  the  blood  and  sputa  numbers  of 
free  cocci,  which  fiructified  upon  various  substrata,  but  was  invariably  the 
same  fungus — ^mucor  mucedo  verus,  Fres.    In  1862,  Salisbury '  published 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  writer  has  consulted  the  following  works : 
Thomas,  in  ZtenuMn'a  Oyehp.  PracL  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  N.  Y.,  1875,  Am.  edit. ;  Bohn,  in 
Gtrhard^M  JJandbueh  der  Kinderkrankh,,  Zweiter  Band,  Tubingen,  1877;  Squire,  in 
Quain's  IXcL  Med.,  N.  Y.,  1883;  Ringer,  in  Reynolds^s  Swiem  Med.,  vol.  i.,  Phila.,  1879 ; 
Meigs  and  Pepper,  Dis,  of  ChUdren,  Phila.,  1882;  J.  Lewis  Smith,  Dts.  of  Children^ 
Phila.,  1882 ;  Hebra,  DU,  of  Skin,  London.  1866  ;  Vogel,  Dis.  of  Children,  N.  Y.,  1871  ; 
Niemeyer,  Handbook  of  PracL  Med.,  N.  Y.,  1869 ;  Trousseau,  arnica/  Med.,  Phila.,  1871 
Other  referencea  will  oe  found  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  text. 

'  CVofep.  Prael.  Med.,  London,  1834,  p.  625. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sd^  July  and  Oct,  1862. 
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his  observations  on  the  relation  of  the  straw  fungus  to  measles.  He 
recorded  instances  of  inoculation  with  this  organism  that  resulted,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  in  the  production  of  a  modified  form  of  rubeola,  and,  more- 
over, was  protective  against  further  attacks  of  the  same  disease*  In 
an  exhaustive  paper  bearing  on  this  question  H.  C.  Wood^  quotes 
certain  experimental  inoculations  made  by  William  Pepper,  which 
showed  conclusively  that  measles  was  not  propagated  in  this  way,  and 
that  where  any  symptoms  were  developed  they  were  not  those  of  true 
measles,  nor  did  they  protect  the  subjects  from  unquestioned  measles. 
Salisbury  also  claimed  that  measles  had  occurred  in  camps  where 
damp  and  mouldy  straw  had  been  employed  for  bedding.  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward in  his  work  on  Camp  Diseases  points  out  that  camp  measles  pre- 
vailed almost  exclusively  in  raiments  from  the  rural  districts,  while 
men  enlisted  in  towns  and  cities  were  more  or  less  completely  exempt. 
The  explanation  was,  that  those  from  the  country  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  disease,  while  townspeople  had  suffered  from  it  at  some  previous  time 
— ^a  condition  of  affairs  inconsistfent  with  the  theory  of  the  straw  fungas. 
Coxe  and  Felz  found  numerous  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  measles  patients, 
especially  in  regions  where  the  eruption  was  most  pronounced.  The 
nasal  mucus  also  contained  similar  germs.  Inoculation  of  the  blood 
from  the  subjects  of  measles  upon  rabbits  did  not  produce  an  analogous 
affection  (Thomas).  Klebs^  obtained  micrococci  from  the  trachea  and 
from  blood  taken  from  the  hearts  of  infant  cadavers.  "  In  the  latter, 
collected  in  flattened  capillary  tubes,  there  developed  balls  of  microoooci ; 
in  the  trachea  both  micrococci  and  bacteria  were  present  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Under  observation,  pale,  finely-granular  micrococcus  balls  developed 
and  changed  very  quickly  to  bacteria,  which  moved  about  very  actively. 
These  sought  the  periphery,  about  ^  mm.  distant  from  the  centre  of 
development,  and  formed  a  zone,  comparable  with  a  hedge  or  fence  tliat 
is  composed  of  rods.  From  this  were  formed  new  masses  of  micrococci, 
but  further  no  r^ular  process  of  arrangement  or  development  could  be 
observed.^' 

Braidwood  and  Vacher,'  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments, 
believed  that  they  had  sufficient  evidence  for  concluding  that  the  most 
active  mode  of  the  transmission  of  measles  was  through  the  breath,  and 
accoi'dingly  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  by  carefully  examining  the 
breath  of  children  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  dis^e.^  With  this  object,  in 
view  they  coated  over  with  glycerine  the  inside  of  several  clean  glass 
tubes  of  a  diameter  of  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  As  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  eruption  was  manifest  the  patient  was  required  to 
breathe  through  one  or  more  of  the  tubes,  and  so  on  each  day  till  the 
eruption  had  faded.  Upon  examination  of  the  glycerine  with  an  one- 
eiffhth  objective  every  specimen  showed  numerous  sparkling  bodies,  some- 
thmg  like  those  found  in  vaccine,  but  larger.  Some  were  spnerical ;  others 
were  elongated,  with  sharpened  ends.  They  were  most  abundant  during 
the  first  and  second  days  of  the  eruption.  Healthy  children  and  patients 
suffering  from  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  were  made  to  imitate  these 

*  /6iW.,  Oct.,  1868,  p.  333. 


'  Wurzbr,  Verh^j  N.  F.,  v.,  1874,  quoted  by  Forchheimer  in  Supplement  U>  ZiemwtCt 

J).  102.  ^  Brit,  Med.  Jo 

^  Several  jeara  ago  Kansome  of  Manchester  obtained  particles  from  the  breath  of 


Cyclopedia^  W.  T.,  1881,  p.  102.  »  Brit,  Med.  Jour,,  Jan.  21,  1882. 

^  Several  years  ago  Kansome  of  Manch< 
two  persons  Buffering  from  measles  (Squire). 
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experiments;  but  no  suoh  bodies  were  to  be  seen  in  tlieir  specimens. 
They  conclude  firom  these  observations  that  tbe  small  spherical  elements 
discovered  in  the  breath  are  perhaps  the  active  agents  in  the  propagation 
of  measles.  Upon  post-mortem  of  patients  who  had  died  of  rubeola 
these  germs  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  and,  particularly,  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  They  believe  that  the  "lungs  are  the 
favorite  breeding-ground  of  the  contagium." 

That  inoculation  of  morbillous  blood  may  convey  the  disease  was  first 
demonstrated  by  Home  in  1757,  which  experiments  were  verified  by 
Speranza  in  1822  and  by  Katona  in  1842.  The  inoculations  of  the 
latter  are  especially  noteworthy,  as  they  numbered  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. No  person  inoculated  by  him  died,  and  only  7  per  cent,  of  the 
inoculations  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  inoculations  made  by  Mayr 
gave  negative  results.  It  is  stated  that  Monro  and  Locke  communicated 
measles  by  inoculating  with  the  tears  and  saliva.  Attempts  of  the  same 
kind  were  fruitlessly  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1801,  although  the  blood, 
the  tears,  the  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus,  and  the  exfoliated  lamellee  of 
the  epidermis  were  successively  employed  in  the  trials.* 

Mayr  has  shown  that  the  nasal  mucus  is  capable  upon  inoculation  of 
propagating  the  disease.  He  performed  the  experiment  upon  two  healthy 
children  living  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  at  a  time  when  the  disease 
had  ceased  to  be  epidemic.  Some  nasal  mucus  taken  from  the  patient 
daring  the  stadium  flavitionis,  and  kept  fluid  in  a  glass  tube,  was  the 
same  day  placed  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  each  of  these  children. 
In  one  of  them  the  first  symptom  of  sneezing  occurred  afler  eight  days, 
in  the  other  at  the  expiration  of  nine  days.  Febrile  symptoms  set  in 
two  days  later.  In  each  child  the  rash  appeared  on  the  thirteenth  day 
after  infection.  The  inoculated  disease  was  mild  and  regular  in  its 
course. 

While  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  contagion  of  measles  is  not  so  tena- 
cious as  that  ot  smaU-pox  and  scarlatina,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that  susceptible  persons  are  liable  to  contract  the  disease,  even  if  not 
directly  exposed  to  its  influence.  There  is  incontestable  evidence  that  it 
b  conveyea  by  fomites — a  fact  well  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

It  is  out  just  to  say  that  so  excellent  an  observer  as  Mayr  taught  that 
measles  could  not  be  conveyed  by  clothes,  linen,  etc.  unless  transferred 
immediately  from  one  individual  to  another.  Panum,  however,  showed 
that  contagion  could  be  carried  many  miles  by  an  unaffected  thiini  person 
without  losing  its  activity.  Aitken^  has  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
children's  clothes  sent  home  in  boxes  from  schools  where  the  disease  has 
raged  communicated  the  disease,  and  that  susceptible  children  who  had 
slept  in  the  same  beds,  in  the  same  rooms,  after  they  had  been  occupied 
by  persons  suffering  from  measles,  have  taken  the  malady.  Squire 
observes  that  the  contagium  of  measles,  except  in  the  catarrhal  stage,  is 
not  iar  diffusible  in  the  air,  but  clings  to  surfaces,  and  may  be  thus 
carried  from  place  to  place;  on  the  other  hand,  children  have  been 
brought,  while  in  full  eruption,  into  a  house  among  others,  and  nursed 
in  a  room  apart,  without  any  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  most  sus- 
ceptible. 

>  Bayer,  Diseases  of  the  SktJi,  Phila.,  1845. 
^Sdenee  and  PraeL  of  Med.,  PhiU.,  1868. 
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Various  cirGumstances  render  it  probable  that  measles  is  most  readily 
propagated  during  the  stage  of  efflorescence ;  but  that  it  is  also  highly 
infectious  during  the  prodromal  period  is  now  universally  acknowledged. 

According  to  Niemeyer,  the  probability  of  infection  during  the  orodro- 
mal  stage  is  supported  by  the  wondenul  spread  of  measles  tnrough 
schools;  for^  while  the  strictest  surveillance  is  established  over  children 
with  any  suspicious  eruptions^  and  those  known  to  have  hod  the  disease 
are  not  allowed  to  return  till  long  past  the  stage  of  desquamation,  no  heed 
is  paid  to  those  exhibiting  the  premonitory  cough  and  coryza.  There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  measles  can  be  propagated  during  the  period 
of  incubation ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  satisractory  argument  for  the 
denial  of  its  infectiousness  in  the  desquamative  stage.  Although  Panum 
is  inclined  to  doubt  its  contagiousness  at  this  time — and  his  observations 
are  worthy  of  the  greatest  confidence— other  good  authorities  differ  from 
him  materially,  and  extend  the  stage  of  personal  infection  to  a  period  jof 
from  three  weeks  (Squire)  to  forty  days  (Hillairet). 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  would  naturally  expect  that  the  period  of 
incubation  in  measles  suffered  a  certain  amount  oi  variation ;  the  result 
of  numerous  observations  confirms  this  expectation.  It  is  manifestly  a 
difficult  matter  in  densely  populated  communities  to  establish  with  accu- 
racy the  date  of  a  given  mfection,  but  from  a  study  of  more  or  less  care- 
fully noted  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  period  of  incubation  may  vary 
from  three  to  thirty  days.  For  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  average 
time  between  the  reception  of  the  measles  poison  and  the  appearance  of 
the  characteristic  eruption  will  be  about  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  days. 
Panum,  under  exceptionally  favorable  surroundings,  found  it  more  fre- 

Siuently  fourteen  than  thirteen  days.  Therefore,  deducting  the  three  or 
our  days  occupied  by  the  invasion  staee,  we  shall  find  that  the  real  incu- 
bation period  is  from  nine  to  ten  days  from  the  date  of  exposure,  Mayr's 
two  cases  of  inoculation  with  nasal  mucus  showed  no  departure  from  this 
rule,  but  in  the  inoculations  made  by  Katona  with  blood  the  prodromic 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  in  seven  days,  the  cutaneous  lesions  devel- 
oping two,  and  at  the  most  three,  days  afterward. 

Minor  epidemics  of  measles  are  said  to  occur  every  three  to  five  years, 
more  extensive  and  severe  ones  every  seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  centres 
of  population  measles  may  be  said  to  be  endemic;  in  isolated  r^ions  the 
visitations  of  the  disease  may  be  widely  separated.  Measles  is  a  less  severe 
disease  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  also  find  the 
affection  more  common  and  more  intense  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
than  in  the  summer  months.*  Epidemics  of  measles  are  usually  short, 
and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  severity  of 
their  onset  and  their  duration,  this  being  in  general  short  in  proportion  as 
the  given  epidemic  was  at  first  severe  (Mayr).  Intestinal  complications 
are  more  frequent  in  summer,  and  involvements  of  the  respiratory  organs 
more  common  in  winter.     The  varying  aspects  of  different  epidemics — 

*  Aitken  {op.  dtf  p.  295)  declares  that  the  mortality  returns  from  England  and  Wales 
show  that  the  influence  of  season  is  most  trifling.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found  that  the 
deaths  in  summer  exceeded  those  in  winter,  but  we  believe  that  the  statement  made  aboye 
is,  in  the  main,  correct  For  instance,  Parson's  figures  for  Berlin  for  the  years  1S63--67, 
inclusive,  are:  spring,  11.9  per  cent.;  summer.  13^;  autumn,  33.4:  winter,  41.4.  Volt's 
statistics  in  an  average  of  thirty  years  at  the  Children's  Clinic  at  Wurzburg  establiah  the 
same  general  princ^es  (Thomas^. 
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stheuicy  asthenic,  etc—depend  on  changes  in  the  weather^  season  of  the 
vear,  the  presence  of  complications^  and  other  agencies  not  very  clearly 
uoderstooa.  Epidemics  of  whooping  cough  may  precede,  accompany,  or 
follow  in  the  wake  of  measles,  and  it  has  therefore  been  suggest^  that  it 
stands  in  some  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the  latter;  but,  aside  fi*om 
this  often-obser\'ed  coincidence,  we  are  not  justified  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge  in  assuming  any  definite  relation  of  cause  and  enect  between 
the  two  diseases. 

There  would  seem  to  be  neither  geographical  nor  racial  bar  to  the 
pro])agation  of  measles,  for  it  has  been  observed  in  all  countries  and 
among  all  peoples.  As  in  the  case  of  other  cyanotic  diseases,  a  tolerance 
is  established  fi)r  measles  in  countries  where  the  disease  is  more  or  less 
constantly  prevalent ;  but  where  the  affection  becomes  epidemic  for  the 
first  time,  or  reappears  after  many  years,  it  rages  with  terrific  violence. 
This  fact  was  particularly  exemplified  in  the  epidemic  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  more  especially  in  the  recent  (1877)  visitation  of  the  Fiji  Islands, 
where  one-fourth  of  the  population  succumbed  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  asserted  by  Mayr,  that  children  aifected  with 
scrofulous  complaints,  as  well  as  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs — ^pertussis,  bronchitis,  or  tuberculosis — ^are  emi- 
nently susceptible  of  measles ;  but  his  statement  that  sufferers  from  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  and  paralysis  exhibit  an  unusual  power  of  resistance  cannot 
be  accepted  without  reservation.  Acute  diseases  often  appear  to  delay 
the  outbreak  of  measles,  so  that  the  latter  does  not  appear  till  convales- 
cence from  the  former  (Thomas).  The  development  of  vaccinia  is  occa- 
sionally interfered  witli  by  an  attack  of  rubeola ;  on  the  other  haAd,  the 
two  diseases  may  be  seen  running  their  courses  together.^  The  emphatic 
statement  made  by  Hebra,  that  measles  is  never  seen  to  occupy  a  patient 
simultaneously  with  another  acute  exanthem,  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
other  observers.  My  own  ex|)erience  furnishes  several  examples. 
Measles  may  also  occur  during  the  course  of  other  acute  or  chronic  noala- 
dies.  From  a  study  of  the  literature  of  measles  complicating  pregnancy 
and  parturition  Underhill*  finds  it  to  be  quite  uncommon,  due  probably 
to  the  fact  that  most  adults  are  insusceptible  of  ftirther  attacks ;  but  when 
it  does  occur  in  pr^nancy  he  r^ards  it  as  a  very  serious  and  frequently 
fatal  complication.  Underbill  believes  measles  to  be  most  fatal  when  it 
supervenes  soon  after  delivery,  while  those  who  are  confined  during  the 
course  uf  the  malady  stand  a  better  chance  of  recovering  from  it.  That 
pueii>eral  women  are  not  always  unfavorably  affected  by  measles  is  well 
shown  in  two  remarkable  cases  reported  by  Nelson'  of  St.  Louis  and 
Chantier*  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  mothers  were  safely  delivered,  though 
suffering  from  measles  contracted  at  the  end  of  their  pregnancies. 

All  ages  are  susceptible  to  the  measles  poison,  and  the  apparent  exemp- 
tion enjoyed  by  adults  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  growu-up  people  have 
already  suffered  the  disease  in  childhood ;  but  in  Panunl^s  epidemic,  men- 
tioned above,  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  all  who  had  not  had  measles 

*  Hardaway,  EMentiat*  of  VaccincUiorif  p.  60. 

*  ObHel.  Jour.  Oreai  Britain  and  Ireland,  July,  1880. 
»  Si.  Ja>uu  Courier  of  Med.,  Sept.,  1879. 

*  Annaten  de  Oynieologie,  May,  1879. 
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elfiewliere,  or  were  not  old  enough  to  have  been  exposed  at  the  last  visita- 
tion, sixty-five  years  before,  acquired  the  affection  re^rdless  of  age.  It 
is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  law  of  decrease  oi  susceptibility  with 
age  holds  good  for  measles  as  well  as  for  variola,  etc.,  but  to  a  less  degree. 
It  will  therefbre  be  seeu  that  measles  is  not  essentially  a  disease  of  child- 
hood. Although  there  is  no  special  limit  to  the  susceptibility  of  rubeola 
at  one  extreme  of  life,  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  well  established  that  it 
is  much  modified  at  the  other — namely,  that  infants  under  six  months 
are  rarely  attacked.  This  latter  fact  is  conceded  by  individual  expe- 
rience, by  the'  records  of  epidemics,  and  by  the  testimony  of  most 
observers.^ 
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Even  sucklings  do  not  enjoy  a  complete  immunity  from  measles. 
Steiner*  states  that  he  has  met  with  it  in  children  only  four  or  five  weeks 
old.  Monti  has  recorded  ten  cases  of  rubeola  in  children  under  two 
months  of  age.  A  case  is  reported  by  Kunze  where  a  mother  in  the  stage 
of  efflorescence  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which  contracted  the  disease  five  days 
afterward.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  congenital  measles  have  been  put 
on  record  from  time  to  time ;  but  Thomas,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
says  that  he  has  been  able  to  discover  but  six  authentic  accounts  of  such 
occurrences.'  That  children  born  to  mothers  sufiering  at  the  time  of  par- 
turition from  measles  may  yet  escape  it  themselves  is  proven  by  the 
cases  of  Nelson  and  Gautier  mentioned  above.  Whether  a  pr^nant 
woman  attacked  by  measles  transmits  the  disease  to  the  foetus  m  utero, 
thereby  securing  immunity  from  it  in  after  life,  is  a  question  difficult  of 
decision,  especially  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide  this  same 
inquiry,  with  infinitely  better  opportunities,  for  vaccinia.* 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  sex  is  of  much  importance  iu 
establishing  a  predisposition  to  measles^  although  the  statement  has  been 
repeatedly  made  that  males  are  more  fi-equently  attacked  than  females. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  as  quoted  by  Forchlieimer  (he.  c*<.),  H.  C.  Fox  publishes 
some  tables  which  show  that  for  England  and  London  a  much  larger  number  of  youDg 
children  are  attacked  by  measles  than  other  statiHtlcs  would  lead  xw  to  believe : 

^Compendium  of  Children's  DiaenMs,  N.  Y.,  1875,  p.  396. 

'I  believe  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  erythema  papu latum  of  the  new-bom 
is  oflen  mistaken  for  measles. 

^See  experiments  of  Burckhardt,  Rickett,  Gart,  and  others,  quoted  in  Hardaway's 
Essentials  of  VacciiuUiorij  p,  38. 
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Pox's  statistics  show  a  slight  preponderanoe  in  favor  of  the  loale  sex ;  bat 
a  careful  examination  of  accessible  statistics  proves^  as  would  be  expected^ 
that  this  d^ree  of  susteptibility  varies  at  different  times  in  obedience  to 
circumstances  not  I'eadily  understood. 

By  the  older  writers  (Willan,  Rosensteiu,  Fuchs)  it  was  very  dogmati- 
cally asserted  that  one  attack  of  measles  completely  extinguished  all  future 
susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Of  late  years  this  dogma  has  met  with 
raucli  opposition,  and  numerous  observations  have  been  recorded  which, 
if  entirely  trustworthy,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  rubeola  may  occur 
not  only  twice,  but  several  times,  in  the  same  individual.  While  from 
analogy  and  actual  experience  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  recurrence  of 
measles  is  not  so  uni^ommon  an  event  as  it  was  once  held  to  be,  a  closer 
examination  of  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  clearly  confirms  us  in  the 
belief  that  subsequent  attacks  are  much  more  infrequent  than  is  now 
thought  to  be  the  case  by  many,  and  that  other  diseases,  more  or  less 
resembling  true  measles,  are  largely  responsible  for  errors  of  diagnosis  in 
this  regam.  Panum  found  that  all  the  old  people  who  had  measles  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  on  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1781  escaped  it  in  1846.  Both 
Rosenstein  and  Willan  declared  that  they  had  never  witnessed  an  instance 
of  the  true  recurrence  of  measles.  Among  other  facts,  it  may  be  stated 
in  this  connection  that  Woodward  (foe.  cU.)  has  shown  that  during  our 
late  war,  while  members  of  regiments  recruited  from  the  rural  districts, 
who  had  never  before  had  measles,  largely  took  it  when  exposed  to  its 
influence,  regiments  from  the  cities,  who  had  presumably  acquired  the  dis- 
ease in  childhood,  remained  almost  entirely  exempt.^  Other  arguments  of 
a  similar  sort  could  be  readily  adduced.  There  is  no  Question  that  mis- 
takes in  diagnosis  have  occurred  from  confounding  rotneln,  roseola,  etc., 
which  closely  simulate  measles,  with  that  disease.  Those  particularly 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  affections  could  multiply  instances 
of  such  erroi's.  It  is  quite  significant  that  for  certain  analogous  infectious 
diseases — c.  g.  variola  and  scarlatina — ^the  same  frequency  of  recurrence  is 
not  claimed,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  occur.  The  explanation 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  neither  small-pox  nor  scarlet  fever  is  so 
closely  counterfeited  by  other  skin  affections,  notably  by  rotheln,  as  is 
measles.  But  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  analogy  and  indubitable 
experience  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  the  older  writers  and  absolutely  deny 
the  possibility  of  second,  and  even  third,  attacks  of  rubeola.  The  fre- 
quency of  such  oases  is,  however,  as  Henoch'  truly  states,  much  over- 
estimated. 

Occupying  quite  a  different  position  from  the  measles  induced  by 
reinfection  from  without  are  the  so-called  relapses  of  rubeola.  These 
relapses,  which  may  occur  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  afler  the  original 
invasion,  are  analogous  to  the  similar  occurrences  in  scarlatina  and 
typhoid  fever.  I  am  cognizant  of  but  a  single  case  of  this  sort,  but 
Steiner  and  other  accurate  observers  record  a  number  of  such  instances. 

Symptoms  and  Coukse. — It  is  generally  stated  that  the  stage  of  incu- 
bation exhibits  no  symptoms  whatever ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  patient  will  sometimes  appear  dull  and  listless,  and,  on  occasion,  even 
give  evidence  of  some  slight  and  ephemeral  elevations  of  temperature. 

'  These  obflervatioos  of  Woodward  were  made  without  any  reference  to  the  question  at 
i»ae.  '  Lecture*  on  Dueaaea  of  Children^  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  282. 
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As  a  nile^  however,  this  period  is  devoid  of  any  marked  indicatioii  of 
thepresence  of  the  measles  poison  in  the  system. 

Tne  prodromal  stage  is  usually  ushered  in  by  symptoms  of  general 
malaise,  fretfulness,  more  or  less  frontal  headache,  shiverings,  nausea, 
loss  of  appetite,  excited  sleep,  and  sometimes  delirium.  Vomiting  is  not 
so  common  in  measles  as  in  scarlatina,  and  may  occur  at  any  time  pre* 
vious  to  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  The  tongue  is  apt  to  be  coated, 
although  it  may  remain  clean ;  the  taste  is  bad,  and  pressure  over  the 
stomach  and  bowels  occasionally  elicits  considerable  pain ;  an  aching  pain 
over  the  sternum  is  also  noted.  As  a  general  thing,  at  this  time  patients 
are  drowsy  and  inclined  to  sleep  much.  Meigs  and  Pepper  found  this  a 
very  constant  symptom,  wliich  they  state  is  in  no  way  alarming  unless 
associated  with  other  more  serious  symptoms  of  local  or  general  dis- 
turbance. Constipation  is  present  in  some  cases,  or  the  bowels  may  be 
relaxed  or  remain  in  their  natural  state. 

The  prodromal  fever  of  measles  follows  a  peculiar  course.  It  is 
remarkably  remittent  in  character,  and  is  rarely  of  such  intensity  as  to 
threaten  life,  as  is  often  the  case  in  scarlet  fever.  The  temperature  will 
rise  on  the  first  day  to  102°-104°  F.,  and  the  height  of  the  fever  at  this 
time  will  measurably  foreshadow  the  character  of  the  subsequent  course. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  prodromal  stage  the  fever  suffers  a  marked 
remission,  or  may  even  entirely  disappear^  to  again  rise  in  the  evening. 
Smith  has  observed  two  exacerbations  in  the  day.  Again,  in  some 
instances,  after  the  high  initiatory  fever,  the  temperature  may  remain 
normal  till  just  before  the  rash  comes  out  (Bohn).  It  is  this  peculiar 
behavior  of  the  fever,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  child  may  regain  its 
usual  vivacity  in  the  fever-free  intervals,  which  so  often  misleads  the 
physician  into  the  diagnosis  of  malarial  }x>isoning. 

The  most  pronounced  feature  of  this  stage  of  the  disease  is,  beyond  all 
others,  the  catarrhal  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  air-passages  are  all  more  or  less 
involved,  and  the  patient  suffers  in  varying  degrees  from  photophobia, 
conrza,  hoarseness,  cough,  and  pain  in  swallowing.  Sneezing  is  frequent 
and  annoying,  and  slieht  epistaxis  is  not  uncommon.  The  cough  usually 
appears  on  the  first  Sslj,  simultaneously  with  the  fever.  It  is  not  veiy 
troublesome  at  first,  but  by  the  fourth  day  it  becomes  more  frequent, 
assuming  a  hoarse,  barking,  paroxysmal  character.  Expectoration  is 
scanty,  and  auscultation  reveals  a  harsh  vesicular  murmur  or  else  sibilant 
r£Jes.  Alarming  but  not  dangerous  attacks  of  false  croup  may  come  on 
during  the  night.  Many  observers  have  called  attention  to  the  red  spots 
(papules)  in  the  oral  cavity,  which  make  their  appearance  during  the 

Seriod  of  invasion.  Aooordinff  to  Bohn,  usually  on  the  second  or  thiixi 
ay  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever  there  appear  upon  the  sliglitly 
hypersemic  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate,  palatal  arch,  and  uvula 
small  or  large,  dark,  red  spots  that  spread  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cheeks,  and  sometimes  to  the  hard  palate,  lips,  and  gums.  Soon  they 
become  more  defined,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  by  shiape  and  coloring 

^  Some  writers  describe  a  much  more  marked  train  of  symptoms  as  prevailing  at  this 
time  than  seems  warranted  by  general  experience,  and  Relin  nas  gone  so  far  as  to  dedaie 
that  the  prodromal  period,  as  usually  understood,  properly  commences  in  the  stage  of 
incubation.  Bohn  is  inclined  to  a  similar  view.  The  prodromic  stage  of  authors  is,  then, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  '*  period  of  the  mucous  membrane  exanthem." 
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from  the  membrane  upon  which  they  are  situated.  Aocording  to  the 
same  anthoritj^  they  also  afford  an  index  to  the  intensity  and  extent  of 
the  coming  cutaneous  eruption.  It  is  also  stated  that  if  the  latter  par- 
takes of  a  hemorrhagic  character,  the  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane 
may  also  become  livid.  This  same  punctate  reddening  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  trachea  (Grerhaidt),  and  upon  the 
bronchi  and  snuiU  intestines  of  children  who  had  died  during  this 
stage  of  the  eruption.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  on  the  conjunctivsB. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  this  period  of  this  disease  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  stadium  proaromorum,  but  as  the  period  of  the 
^'exanthem  of  the  mucous  membrane.^'  This  view  of  the  pathology  of 
measles  seems  to  me  most  reasonable ;  but  in  whatever  way  we  may  look 
upon  the  question,  the  practical  importance  of  this  precutaneous  eruptive 
stage  is  to  be  insisted  upon  for  diagnostic  purposes,  just  as  is  the  analo* 
gous  eruption  upon  the  mucous  membrane  m  small-pox. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  measles  we  do  not  find  such  profound  reaction  of 
the  nervous  system  as  in  scarlatina.  I  believe  that  convulsions  in  the 
prodromal  stage  are  much  more  common  than  available  statistics  would 
have  us  believe ;  at  least,  this  is  my  own  experience.  Meigs  and  Pepper 
met  with  convulsions  but  five  times  in  314  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eruption,  while  Killiet  and  Barthez  observed  but  one  convulsion  in  167 
cases.  Thomas  says  that  convulsions  are  almost  always  absent  On  the 
other  hand.  Trousseau  and  Bohn  expressly  declare  that  they  are  very 
common,  the  former  stating  that  they  occur  with  greater  frequency  than 
in  scarlatina.  I  consider  that  convulsive  seizures  occurring  in  connection 
with  marked  catarrhal  affection  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  very 
important  aids  in  forecasting  a  probable  attack  of  rubeola.  Fortunately, 
convulsions  at  this  stage  are  not  very  serious  unless  repeated  or  injudi- 
ciously treated. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  invasion  in  regular  cases  is  from  three 
to  five  days,  with  an  average  of  about  four,  but  in  perfectly  uncompli- 
cated attacks  this  period  may  be  extended  to  six  or  eight  days,  or  even 
longer.  But  that  the  duration  of  this  stage  may  be  much  shorter  than 
the  average  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by  writers.  Ringer,^  for 
instance,  says  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  earliest  appear* 
ance  of  the  rash  in  an  epidemic  of  measles  in  a  large  public  school  for 
boys  under  twelve.  In  every  case  during  the  epidemic  the  rash  appeared 
on  the  first  day,  the  cases  being  severe,  though  of  short  duration,  the 
temperature  risiuj?  to  103°  and  to  104°  F.  In  some  instances  the  rash 
preceded  (?)  the  fever.  Thus,  several  of  the  boys  feeling  poorly,  their 
temperature  was  carefully  taken  night  and  morning  unoer  the  tongue, 
and  in  several  cases  the  rash  appear^  in  the  morning  about  the  face  and 
oollar-bone,  while  the  temperature  remained  normal,  and  did  not  rise  till 
the  evening,  when  it  ran  up  to  101°-103°  F.,  and  even  higher.  These 
cases  certainly  resemble  r5tneln  more  than  measles.  In  two  cases,  which 
I  observed  under  very  favorable  conditions,  the  eruption  commenced  to 
appear  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and  more  or  less  similar 
experiences  are  recorded  by  others. 

The  skin  eruption,  which  appears,  as  a  rule,  on  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  day  of  the  attack,  is  ushered  in  with  an  increase  in  the  general  and 

^  Handbook  of  TherapeiUics^  6th  ed.,  London,  1868 — note  to  p.  26. 
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local  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  the 
fever  does  not  subside  at  this  time,  as  is  the  case  in  variola.  The  erup- 
tion appears  first  upon  the  face,  about  tlie  cheeks  and  forehead,  then  on 
the  chin  and  neck,  and  thence  gradually  overspreads  the  trunk,  and 
finally  reaches  the  extremities.  When  the  eruption  is  intense  no  part  of 
the  body  is  free  from  it,  the  rash  being  found  upon  the  [>alms  and  soles 
and  upon  the  liairy  scalp.  The  cutaneous  lesions  proper  consist  at  first 
of  hypersemic  spots  of  about  a  line  in  diameter,  which  gradually  increase 
in  size,  until  at  their  full  development  they  may  attain  a  diameter  of 
from  one-twentieth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  the  beginning  they  bear 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  sub-papular  lesions  of  small-pox.  The 
maculo-papules,  when  fully  developed,  are  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  skin,  the  elevation,  however,  being  more  appreciable  to  touch 
than  sight,  have  a  smooth  velvety  feel,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  enclose 
areas  of  healthy  skin.  In  the  individual  spots  we  may  freauently 
observe  one  or  several  minute,  darker-colored  papules,  due  to  follicular 
congestion,  which  when  more  intense  constitutes  the  morbilli  papulari 
presently  to  be  described.  The  macules  are,  as  a  rule,  roundish,  or  they 
may  be  moon-shaped,  or  their  borders  may  present  an  indented  or  notched 
appearance.  Where  the  capillary  circulation  is  active— on  the  cheeks,  for 
example— or  upon  parts  subjected  to  pressure,  the  eruption  may  become 
confluent;  that  is  to  say,  the  usually  pale  intervening  skin  becomes 
injected  or  the  papules  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  produce  a  uniform  red- 
ness over  large  single  tracts  of  skin.  This  scarlatinoid  rash,  however, 
never  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  only  limited  r^ions^ 
and  in  other  situations  may  be  detected  the  characteristic  discrete  papules 
of  rubeola ;  the  color  is  not  imiform,  but  is  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
darker  streaks  and  spots  of  the  measly  eruption.  The  rash,  which  dis- 
appears upon  pressure  to  return  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  is  of  a 
more  or  less  rosy  red,  with  a  tendency  in  some  to  deep  red,  and  has  occa- 
sionally a  purplish  hue.  According  to  Mayr  and  Hebra,  it  Is  of  the  pre- 
cise color  which  is  obtained  by  adding  a  little  yellow  or  brown  to  a  red 
pigment. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Thomas,  Squire,  and  Wunderlich,  as 
abstracted  by  Seguin,  the  fever  of  the  eruptive  period  is  divided  into  a 
moderately  febrile  stage  and  the  fastigium  or  acme.  The  moderately 
febrile  stage  averages  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  hours,  and  is  made  up  of 
one  or  two  exacerbations  of  100.4°  to  102.2°  F.,  but  not  quite  so  nigh 
as  the  initial  fever.  If  there  are  two  exacerbations,  the  second  one  is 
the  higher ;  the  intervening  remissions  are  not  so  low  as  those  of  the 
prodromal  stage,  yet  even  now  the  norm  may  be  noted  on  a  single  occa- 
sion. The  fastigium  commences  early  in  the  day  or  in  the  evening  ;  if 
the  rise  should  occur  in  the  morning,  the  evening  temperature  rises  still 
higher,  with  or  without  a  slight  remission  the  following  morning,  and 
the  next  evening  attains  the  maximum.  If  the  acme  begins  in  the  even- 
ing, the  remission  on  the  next  morning  is  either  absent  or  very  slight. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  fever  in  normal  cases  corresponds  to  the 
greatest  intensity  and  development  of  the  eruption.  This  rule  is  not 
invariable,  however,  for  sometimes  the  fever  is  higher  soon  after  the 
eruption  appears,  and  has  fallen  when  the  exanthem  has  reached  its 
highest  pomt.     The  whole  fastigium  lasts  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
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and  a  half  dajs^  so  that  the  complete  eruptive  fever  occupies  from  three 
to  four  and  one-half  days.*  The  pulse  in  general  preserves  a  propor- 
tionate correspondence  to  the  temperature,  and  never  attains  the  great 
fircqueney  to  be  observed  in  scarlatina. 

The  general  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  fever,  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  common  to  the  prodromal  stage.  The  skin  is  hot  and  more 
or  less  swollen,  particularly  about  the  face ;  there  are  anorexia,  photopho- 
bia, lachrymation,  and  sometimes  epistaxis ;  the  cough  continues,  and  is 
generally  frequent  and  harassing,  and  attended  with  little  or  no  expecto- 
ration ;  the  voice  is  hoarse.  The  tongue  is  coated,  principally  in  the 
middle,  through  which  the  swollen  papillse  protrude,  while  the  tip  and 
sides  are  red.  The  blotchy  redness  of  the  oral  cavity  is  visible  for  some 
days,  and  finally  becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  conges- 
tion. The  tonsils  sometimes  become  considerably  enlarged,  though  sup- 
puration must  be  rare.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  behind  the  jaw  and 
ID  the  neck  and  groin  are  to  be  observed.  At  the  outset  of  the  eruption 
a  profuse  diarrhoea  supervenes  in  most  cases — a  symptom  which  Trous- 
seau rightly  insists  to  be  an  essential  featiire  of  measles.  This  occur- 
r^oe  is  interpreted  by  some  writers  as  an  evidence  of  the  implication  of 
the  mucous  membranes  in  the  specific  exanthem  of  the  disease.  This 
flux,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  little  blood  and  tenesmus, 
rarely  continues  long,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  constipation. 
The  respiration  is  generally  somewhat  accelerated,  mostly  in  correspond- 
ence to  the  amount  of  fever  present.  Some  d^ree  of  deafness  is  not 
uncommon,  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  along  the  Eustacliian 
tubes.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high  colored ;  there  is  sometimes  scald- 
ing in  urination  and  vesical  tenesmus,  and  at  the  acme  of  the  fever  traces 
of  albumen  may  be  detected. 

The  eruption,  in  fact,  generally  occupies  the  skin  an  avera^  of  four 
days,  and,  although  this  period  may  be  shortened  materially,  it  is  less  apt 
to  be  lengthened.  The  duration  of  the  eruption  at  its  maximum  of 
development  over  the  whole  surface  is  about  half  a  day,  more  or  less, 
and,  as  a  rule,  corresponds  with  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  temperature. 
The  retrocession  of  the  rash  takes  place  in  the  order  of  its  appearance — 
viz.  first  from  the  face,  then  from  the  trunk  and  upper  parts  of  the 
extremities,  and  last  from  about  the  feet  and  hands,  where,  indeed,  it 
may  remain  vivid,  or  even  progress  for  a  short  time  longer,  after  the 
eruption  has  begun  to  subside  in  other  situations.  Sometimes  the  almost 
faded  spots  will  be  temporarily  renewed  by  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  tem- 
l)erature. 

With  the  decline  of  the  eruption  the  other  symptoms  begin  to  subside. 
The  cough  loses  its  hacking,  paroxysmal  character,  and  becomes  less  and 
less  frequent,  and  gradually  disappears.  The  voice  r^ains  its  normal 
tone,  the  tongue  loses  its  mr,  cleaning  up  in  patches,  and  expectoration, 
which  was  al^nt  or  scanty  and  viscid  in  the  beginning,  increases  and  is 
free,  the  masses  coughed  up  being  coin-shaped  and  floating  in  a  clear 
watery  mucus — a  symptom  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  older  writers.  The 
behavior  of  the  temperature  at  this  period — ^the  stage  of  decline — is  quite 

'  According  to  Ringer,  the  highest  temperature  reached  in  normal  cases  is  103^  F. 
Thomas  places  it  as  high  as  104®  F.,  but  states  that  it  may  go  up  to  105°  F.  without  the 
mterrention  of  any  complication. 
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characteristic.  The  tall  usually  b^ins  at  night,  and  generally  the  next 
morning  it  has  reached  the  norm  or  else  fallen  below  it.  On  the  other 
handy  the  descent  may  be  less  precipitate,  and  the  fall  continues  less  rapidly 
all  through  the  day ;  or  there  may  be  a  slight  rise  again  in  the  evening, 
the  norm  being  reach^  the  following  morning.  The  termination  by  lysis 
— ^that  is,  slight  elevations  in  the  evening  for  several  days — ^is  much  rarer, 
and  while  it  may  occur  in  perfectly  regular  cases,  it  should  put  the  medi- 
cal attendant  on  his  guard  against  complications. 

The  comparatively  normal  course  of  measles  portrayed  in  the  preceding 

Saragraphs  does  not  always  occur,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  disease  may 
epart  from  the  more  usual  type  in  one  or  more  particulars,  either  in  espe- 
cial stages  of  its  progress  or  in  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  malady 
as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  those  cases  of  measles  where  the  eruptive  and  catarrhal 
symptoms  are  so  slight  as  to  almost  escape  observation,  except  for  the 
existence  of  other  cases  in  the  same  house  or  family,  there  are  to  be  recog- 
nized two  other  trivial  varieties  of  the  disease — ^namely,  measles  without 
the  catarrh,  and  measles  without  the  rash. 

That  the  eruption  of  measles  should  occur  upon  the  skin  without  impli- 
cation of  the  mucous  membranes  seems  to  be  much  more  doubtful  than 
that  the  catarrh  should  appear  without  the  eruption.  It  is  quite  probable, 
at  any  rate,  that  many  so-called  cases  of  rubeola  sine  catarnio  are  merely 
instances  of  rotheln,  which  we  know  may  occur  without  any  reference  to 
an  existing  epidemic  of  measles.  But  that  this  form  of  measles  does  exist 
is  admitt^  by  trustworthy  observers,  although  its  diagnosis  under  any 
circumstances  must  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Measles  without  the 
eruption  (rubeola  sine  eruptione)  is  more  readily  recognized,  especially  and 
only,  however,  when  a  susceptible  pereon  is  exposed,  and  as  a  result 
acquires  the  characteristic  catarrhal  symptoms.  Since  in  recent  years 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  eruption  on  the  mucous  membranes,  it 
may  be  that  its  discovery  in  these  situations  may  lend  positive  assistance 
to  the  diagnosis  in  such  cases.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  this  variet}' 
of  measles,  which  presents  no  inflammatory  changes  in  the  skin,  should 
be  followed  by  desquamation ;  yet  this  observation  has  been  made.  The 
assertion  that  these  anomalous  forms  of  the  affection  afford  no  protection 
against  subsequent  attacks  seems  to  be  founded  in  error,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  confusion  existing  between  measles  and  rotheln  or  other 
exanthems. 

Continental  writers,  especially,  describe  a  form  of  measles  called  by 
them  inflammatory  or  synochal.  It  is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the 
symptoms,  particularly  those  ai,pertaining  to  the  mucous  membranes, 
found  in  ordinary  measles  (morbilli  vulgaris).  The  prodromal  stage  is 
much  more  violent,  the  nervous  symptoms  more  threatening,  the  implica- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes  more  pronoimced  and  persistent,  the  febrile 
movement  is  of  a  higher  inflammatory  character,  and  the  eruption,  which 
instantly  covers  the  whole  body  (Vogel),  is  made  up  of  dark-red  or  pur* 
plish  spots  which  fade  slowly.  It  is  this  form  of  measles,  according  to 
Niemeyer,  which  is  chiefly  attended  by  croupous  instead  of  catarrhal 
laryngitis,  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  air-passages  often  extends  to 
the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  in  which  the  gastric  and  intestinal  coats  are 
oftien  affected  with  catarrh. 
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Let  the  oontagion  of  measles  be  a  ^rade  more  virulent,  or  perhaps  tlie 
resisting  power  of  the  patient  more  feeble,  and  the  case  will  assume  the 
features  of  the  septic,  typhous,  or  hemorrhagic  variety  (rubeola  nigra). 
It  is  said  that  the  hemorrhagic  measles  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  epidemics; 
certain  it  is  that  the  dreaded  black  measles  of  former  times  is  very  infre- 
quent now-a-days,  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  more  rational  treatment  and  a 
better  hygiene.  Isolated  cases,  however,  are  occasionally  encountered. 
As  a  rule,  from  the  beginning  all  the  symptoms  evidence  an  overwhelm- 
ing of  the  system  by  the  virulence  of  the  poison — a  condition  of  things 
much  more  common  in  scarlatina.  The  pulse  becomes  weak,  thready, 
and  frequent ;  the  temperature  lacks  the  typical  remittent  character  of 
normal  measles ;  there  is  unusual  prostration ;  and  the  nervous  centres 
are  profoundly  oomcemed,  as  shown  by  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma. 
The  eruption  lags,  and  finally  makes  its  appearance  in  an  imperfect  or 
irregular  manner.  The  spots  are  of  a  livid  hue,  interspersed  with  larger 
or  smaller  ecchymoses.     Hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  cavities  take 

Elace,  and  tlie  patient  dies  in  convulsions  or  sinks  into  fatal  coma.  It 
as  been  said  that  the  grave  constitutional  symptoms  do  not  generally 
make  their  appearance  till  the  eruptive  stage,  but  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  the  patient  may  be  overwhelmed  quite  early,  as  in  purpura 
variolosa. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  these  different  types  of  the 
disease,  whether  mild  or  grave,  since  they  depend  upon  a  common  cause, 
however  much  modified  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  they  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  the  sake  of  clinical  convenience. 

Measles  may  also  present  certain  irregularities  in  its  various  stages 
without  necessarily  departing  from  the  otherwise  benign  character  of  the 
dirt«i8e- 

As  stated  elsewhere,  it  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  a  greater  part 
of  the  period  of  incubation  is  occupied  by  symptoms  which  already  indi- 
cate the  activity  of  the  measles  poison  in  the  system,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  stadium  in  reality  lasts  but  a  few  days.  This  opinion  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  accepted ;  at  any  rate,  I  think  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  departure  from  the  usual  latency  is 
observed.  The  deviations  in  the  stage  of  invasion  have  been  considered 
above,  and  mostly  concern  its  duration  and  the  character  of  the  tempera- 
ture. Evanescent  rashes,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  spe- 
cific exanthem,  are  sometimes  observed  at  this  period.  The  eruption  of 
measles  may  present  certain  peculiarities.  First,  as  to  localization. 
Instead  of  coming  out  on  the  face  first,  it  may  primarily  develop  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  provoked  into  existence,  as  it  were,  by  local 
exciting  causes ;  thus,  where  ointments  or  plasters  have  been  applied  or 
upon  a  part  subjected  to  constant  pressure.  It  may  affect  only  one-half 
of  the  body,  or  entirely  spare  pandyzed  extremities  (Mayr).  In  some 
instances  the  papules  are  so  sparse,  indistinct,  and  short-lived  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable. 

Second,  as  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  eruption.  Hebra  and  Mayr 
recognize  the  following  modifications : 

Morbilli  laevis.  The  efflorescence  is  smooth  and  flat,  and  the  individ- 
ual lesions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  normal  integument.  This 
is  the  common  form  of  measles. 
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Morbilli  papulosi.  The  papules  are  dark  red  and  more  elevated,  are 
about  the  size  of  hempseeds,  and  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  hair-fol- 
licles. 

Morbilli  vesiculosi.  In  this  variety  the  mouths  of  the  hair-follicles 
are  filled  with  fluid  and  produce  delicate  transparent  vesicles. 

Morbilli  confluentes.  The  maculae  are  here  so  crowded  together  that 
no  healthy  skin  intervenes. 

Morbilli  haemorrhagici.  The  efflorescence  consists  of  maculae  or  pap- 
ulae of  a  dark-red  color,  due  to  extravasations  of  blood,  and  do  not  fade 
on  pressure.  It  is  well  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  fact,  particu- 
larly noted  by  Meigs  and  Pepper  in  this  country,  that  hemorrhages  into 
the  skin  may  occur  m  cases  which  otherwise  run  a  benign  course.  They 
are  best  seen  afler  the  eruption  has  faded.  In  some  ceases  the  efflores- 
cence of  measles  may  remain  visible  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

As  heretofore  observed,  there  may  be  a  relapse  of  the  measles  eruption 
after  some  weeks,  accompanied  by  fever.  It  is  said  that  the  spots  ^pear 
on  parts  of  the  skin  hitherto  normal  (Thomas).  So  far  as  I  know,  Hebra 
was- one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  so-called  striking-in  of 
the  eruption  was  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  some  complication  in 
the  disease  ;  for,  as  this  author  states,  before  the  rash  fades  or  disappears 
the  internal  disease  is  always  present.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance, 
that  syphilitic  eruptions  will  sometimes  disappear  upon  the  supervention 
of  some  acute  intercurrent  affection,  such  as  pneumonia,  acute  rheuma- 
tism, etc.;  but  no  one  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  retrocession  of 
the  syphilides  was  the  cause  o^  these  affections.^  The  pathological  expla- 
nation seems  obvious. 

Complications. — ^The  complications  of  measles  consist,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  exaggerated  morbid  action  of  organs  or  parts  that  are  essentially 
implicated  in  the  disease ;  therefore  we  are  most  apt  to  encounter  such 
affections  as  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc.  Inflammation  of 
serous  membranes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rare ;  thus,  pleurisy  is  infre- 
quent unless  in  connection  with  a  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  exact  causes  of  the  complications  are  not  always  obvious,  but  in 
many  instances  can  be  traced  to  the  previous  bad  health  of  the  patient, 
to  the  influence  of  insanitation,  or,  finally,  to  certain  ill-understood  fea- 
tures attendant  upon  some  epidemics. 

Simple  bleeding  from  the  nose,  not  associated  with  the  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  is  not  an  uncommon  accompaniment  of  the  prodromal  stage, 
and  is  rarely  a  dangerous  symptom — ^rather  the  contrary.  It  may  also 
arise  afber  the  development  of  the  rash,  and  occasionaUy  proves  a  compli- 
cation of  serious  import. 

The  aural  complications,  unlike  those  in  scarlatina,  are  generally  not 
sufficiently  prominent  at  first  to  attract  attention.  The  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly pain  and  deafness,  are  apt  to  be  masked.  Purulent  processes 
and  consequent  perforation  may  occur  during  the  eruption,  but  are  more 
fremient  at  the  stage  of  desquamation  (Spencer).* 

V  arious  disorders  of  the  skin  have  been  observed  during  the  course  of 
measles — viz.  miliary  vesicles,  and  even  pustules,  as  already  described ; 
herpes  facialis,  zoster  femoralU  (Thomas),  and  erythematous  ^hes,  which 

^  See  Bumstead  and  Taylor  on  Venereal  DiaecueSf  4th  edit,  p.  513. 
•  Oral  communication. 
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may  precede,  aooompany^  or,  it  is  said,  follow  the  eruption.  Of  consider- 
ably more  importance  is  the  pemphigoid  eruption  mentioned  by  several 
observers  In  Henoch's*  case,  a  girl  of  four  years,  the  usual  remission 
of  the  fever  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  absent,  and  from  the 
third  day  there  ap))eared  over  nearly  the  whole  surface  blebs  filled  with  a 
limpid  fluid,  which  varied  in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  a  thaler,  and  even 
larger.  The  cheeks  and  the  backs  of  the  hands  were  each  covered  with 
a  single  bleb.  The  exanthem  was  of  a  hemorrhagic  character,  and  the 
intervening  skin  was  red  and  the  face  swollen.  The  bullss  aT)peared  not 
only  where  the  eruption  existed,  but  also  on  parts  of  the  bocfy  free  from 
it  The  fever  remained  at  the  same  height  till  the  fifth  day,  when,  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  bullous  eruption,  it  fell  to  100°  F.  A.  M.,  and  101°  F. 
p.  IL  The  cliild  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  a  pneumonia  which  developed 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  days.  Other  cases  have  been  repoi*ted  by 
Steiner,  Kluppel,  and  Loschner.  Henoch  rejects  the  theory  that  the 
bullae  are  the  result  of  the  morbillous  dermatitis,  but  tliinks  that  they 
are  merely  instances  of  the  coincidence  of  a  contagious  pemphigus. 

The  severe  afiections  of  the  eye  described  by  continental  writers — ^blen- 
norrhcea,  keratitis,  iritis,  etc. — are  certainly  very  rare  in  this  country  as 
complications  of  measles.  Various  so-called  strumous  disorders  of  this 
oi^n,  as  mil  be  seen  hereafter,  not  unconmionly,  however,  come  under 
the  care  of  the  ophthalmolc^ist  as  sequelse  of  the  disease. 

The  tonsils  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  may  become 
severely  inflamed.  The  tonsils  are  sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  but 
suppuration,  if  it  occur,  is  certainly  rare.  Slight  ulceration  of  the  gums 
close  to  the  teeth  is  occasionally  noted,  also  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  gums  (Ringer). 

Some  degree  of  laryngitis  is  an  accompaniment  of  all  cases  of  measles. 
It  has  alr^suly  been  stated  that  catarrhal  or  false  croup  is  frequently 
observed  daring  the  stage  of  invasion.  Inflammation  of  the  larynx  may 
be  present  in  all  grades  of  severity.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  found  ulcera- 
tions and  erosions,  especially  of  the  vocal  cords,  upon  post-mortem  exam- 
ination of  a  large  proportion  of  measles  subjects ;  and  Gerhardt,  both 
dorine  life  and  by  autopsy,  has  verified  these  observations.  Loeri'  states 
that  inflammatory  changes  are  more  marked  in  the  larynx  and  trachea 
than  in  the  pharynx.  According  to  his  examinations,  hemorrhages  or 
eochymoaes  seldom  occur,  but  more  frequently  superficial  or  even  deep 
catarrhal  ulcers,  especially  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  posterior  wall  oi 
the  larynx  at  the  apices  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  or  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  physical  condition  of  these  parts  readily 
aooounts  for  the  frequent  and  harassing  cough  and  attacks  of  spasmodic 
laryngitis  which  are  such  frequent  complications  of  the  invasion  and 
eruptive  stages  of  measles. 

There  may  be  an  extension  of  the  tracheo-bronchitis  to  the  finer  bron- 
chial tubes,  thus  producing  capillary  bronchitis  (suflbcative  catarrh).  It 
is  apt  to  prove  fatal  to  very  young  children.  It  occurs  more  generally 
daring  or  after  the  eruption. 

Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and,  directly  and  indirectly, 
most  dangerous  complications  of  measles.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  (bron- 
cho-pneumonia) is,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  common  than  the  lobar  or 

'  htrl  kUn.  Woch.,  No.  13, 1882.  «  Jahrbf.  KinderheOk,  xix.  B.,  1  H. 
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croupous  variety.  Pneumonia  may  develop  at  almost  any  stage  of 
measles^  but  experience  does  not  confirm  the  statement  occasionally  made 
that  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  initial  stage.  Most  observers  will  agree  as 
to  its  greater  frequencyjust  at  the  end  of  the  eruption  or  during  the 
desquamative  period.  The  occurrence  of  epileptoid  convulsions,  or  an 
untoward  increase  of  the  fever^  or  an  unexplained  continuance  of  the 
same,  should  direct  the  attention  of  the  attendant  to  the  chest,  if  his  anx* 
iety  have  not  already  been  aroused  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
respiration  or  other  symptoms.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis 
(Squire).  In  estimating  the  promosis  it  should  be  remembered  that 
croupous  and  catarrhal  pneumonias  run  quite  different  courses.  The 
influence  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  upon  the  rash  is  quite  decided. 
If  an  intense  pneumonia  should  develop  in  the  initial  stage,  the  eruption 
will  be  pale  and  sparse,  or  else  absent ;  if  the  eruption  is  already  out  at 
the  time  of  the  attack,  it  may  become  temporarily  more  vivid,  to  rapidly 
fade  later.  ^ 

Chadboume'  has  the  merit  of  calUng  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
heart-clot  and  subsequent  pulmonary  oedema  as  a  fatal  complication  of 
measles.  In  a  number  of  autopsies  he  found  that  in  each  case  the  heart 
contained  clear  gelatinous  clots  of  a  very  firm  consistence,  which  in  most 
instances  extended  to  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  in  some  to  the  extent 
of  one  and  one-fourth  inches.  In  the  series  of  cases  observed  by  him 
pneumonic  consolidation  was  mostly  absent,  and  there  was  very  little 
evidence  of  collapse,  but  the  lungs  were  exceedingly  oedematous.  But 
Keating  has  also  found  heart-olot  to  be  the  cause  of  death  in  some  ca^es, 
and  believes,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  micrococci  in  the  blood  and  in  the  white  blood-corpuscles  is 
responsible  for  this  condition.* 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  measles  to  intestinal  catarrh.  As  already 
stated,  a  quite  sharp  diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
eruptive  stage ;  but,  unless  it  should  prove  "tery  profuse  and  long-con- 
tinued, it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  very  serious  import,  especially 
if  the  other  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  following  a  normal 
course.     In  other  instances  the  bowel  affection  may  be  much  more  severe, 

fiving  rise  to  tenesmus,  bloody  stools,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  colitis, 
n  weakly  children  the  early  diarrhoea  may  persist  in  spite  of  treatment 
for  many  days  ;  indeed,  under  the  influence  of  high  temperatures  it  may 
take  on  a  true  choleraic  character.  Diarrhoea  is  a  very  frequent  and  grave 
complication  of  the  broncho-pneumonia  of  measles. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  as  an  immediate  concomitant  of  measles  is 
rare.  According  to  Thomas,  the  disease  at  times  immediately  follows 
the  exanthem,  and  reaches  a  fatal  issue  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The 
tubercles  are  more  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

Among  the  more  common  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  convul- 
sions play  an  important  r6le.  The  epileptoid  seizures  of  tlie  prodromal 
stage  generally  terminate  favorably,  but  in  some  cases  of  a  malignant 
character  the  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  ushered  in  with  &tal  convul- 

^  A  scanty  rash  by  no  means  indicates  an  unfavorable  course  of  the  dLsease ;  this  symp- 
tom is  only  serious  when  evidently  due  to  some  complication. 
«  Am,  Jour.  ObtUt.,  Oct..  1880.  '  PhUa,  Med,  SRmo,  Aug.  12,  1882. 
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sions.  Convulsions  in  the  later  stages  are  apt  to  have  a  lethal  termina- 
tion^ as  they  usually  occur  in  connection  with  some  grave  complication^ 
particularly  of  the  thoracic  organs. 

Diphtheria  is  an  exceedingly  grave  complication  of  measles^  although 
not  necessarily  a  fatal  one.  It  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
scarlatina.  It  may  attack  any  of  the  usual  oral,  nasal,  or  laryngeal 
regions,  sometimes  extending  into  the  bronchi,  but  suffers  no  modi- 
fications in  its  symptoms  and  course  from  the  primary  disease.  It 
may  also  rarely  involve  other  parts — e.  g.  genitals,  eyelids,  etc.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  most  prone  to  attack  those  cases  in  which  the 
mucous  membranes  have  undergone  the  greatest  inflammatory  alterations.^ 

Many  other  complications  of  measles  have  been  recorded  in  literature 
(see  Thomas,  op,  cU.) ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  observed  by  Bohn,  that 
very  few  of  them  have  a  real  essential  connection  with  that  affection,  and 
might  as  readily  be  associated  with  any  other  malady,  especially  in  already 
vitiated  constitutions.  In  the  above  sketch  the  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  indicate  those  disorders  which  from  the  nature  of  measles  would  seem 
to  have  a  more  or  less  close  and  definite  relationship  to  it.  It  is  certain 
that  the  more  serious  complications  and  sequelse  of  measles  are  compara- 
tively infrequent  in  private  practice  in  America,  although  common  enough 
b  continental  Europe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  children's  asylums 
and  foundling  hospitals  in  this  country. 

Sequel.^. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dissociate  the  complications  and 
sequelse  of  measles.  Properly  speaking,  the  sequelas  are  to  be  looked 
apon  as  the  complications  which  have  continued  in  existence  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  exanthem ;  but  it  is  also  customaiy  to  include  under 
this  head  certain  affections  that  are  the  result  of  the  derangement  of  the 
system  by  the  morbillous  process. 

As  would  be  expected,  among  the  most  frequent  sequels  of  measles 
are  those  diseases  wnich  have  their  seat  in  the  mucous  membranes.  Thus, 
we  may  observe  various  grades  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes.  According  to  Loeri,  follicular 
ulcers  of  the  larynx  always  give  a  bad  prognosis,  for  these  cases  usually 
succumb  to  tuberculosis.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  a  bronchial 
catarrh,  apparently  simple  in  nature,  which  persists  with  frequent  exacer- 
bations for  many  months.  The  very  frequent  broncho-pneumonia,  which 
occurs  as  a  complication,  always  remains  as  a  sequel,  or  it  may  develop 
afler  the  morbillous  process  has  come  to  an  end.  In  favorable  cases 
recovery  may  take  place  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or,  preceded  by  hectic  and 
progressive  emaciation,  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  afler  a  number  of 
months.  But  even  here  it  is  not  impossible  for  affected  persons  to 
recover. 

Clironic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  fre- 
quent sequels  of  measles.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  occurrence  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  trivial  bronchitis,  a  patient  may  apparently  recover 
his  health  completely,  and  only  afler  a  lapse  of  time  slight  daily  eleva- 
tions of  temperature,  accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite  and  emaciation, 

'  Loeri  {loe.  cU,)  nys  that  diphtheria  may  appear  at  any  stage  of  measles,  and  oom- 
puDces  generally  in  the  larynx,  and  sometimes  in  the  trachea  simultaneously ;  seldom 
in  the  pharynx,  as  in  primary  diphtheria  or  in  that  complicating  other  diseases  than 
measles. 
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first  give  warning  of  the  impending  danger.  This  form  of  phthisis  may 
follow  either  croupous  or  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Granular  meningitis  or 
general  miliary  tuberculosis  also  frequently  follows  in  the  wake  of 
measles,  connected  in  many  cases  with  foci  of  caseous  d^eneration  in  the 
involved  lymphatic  glands  or  unabsorbed  pneumonic  exudation. 

Various  gangrenous  affections,  particularly  of  the  oral  cavity  (noma) 
and  genitals,  but  also  of  the  skin,  subcutaueous  connective  tissue,  car- 
tilages of  the  nose,  ear,  etc.,  are  often  to  be  observed  after  an  attack  of 
measles.     Cancrum  oris  is  to  be  especially  noted. 

Albuminuria  is  not  an  essential  sequel  of  measles,  although  it  may 
occasionally  occur  as  the  result  of  great  exposure  and  n^lect. 

A  large  group  of  chronic  affections  may  follow  in  the  track  of  measles, 
either  in  the  form  of  sequelae  to  the  complications  which  arise  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  or  in  the  nature  of  secondary  accidents.  Some  few, 
perhaps,  are  more  common  aft;er  measles  than  aft;er  any  other  complainty 
but  the  majority  are  such  as  might  arise  in  weakly  children  subsequent 
to  any  specific  disturbance  of  the  health.  In  addition  to  those  almidy 
mentioned  we  may  especially  designate  chronic  intestinal  disease,  together 
with  ulcerations  and  strictures  of  the  bowel ;  chronic  coryza,  in  varying 
degrees  of  obstinacy  and  severity ;  chronic  ophthalmia,  under  which  title 
may  be  included  ciliary  blepharitis,  granulations,  trachoma,  phlyctenular 
conjunctivitis,  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  etc.  (MicheP);  aural  affections  in  the 
form  of  chronic  suppurative  inflammation,  and,  more  rarely,  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  (Spencer) ;  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  more 
especially  in  my  experience  furunculosis  and  pustular  eczema;  chronic 
bone  and  joint  disorders  (strumous),  which,  according  to  Gibney,-  may 
not  only  be  evoked  in  the  already  hereditarily  predisposed,  but  also 
induced  when  the  diathesis  has  not  heretofore  existed;  and,  lastly, 
various  derangements  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  Thomas's  valuable  and  freely-quoted  monograph  on  measles  {op,  cit.) 
it  is  stated  that  secondary  measles  can  exert  various  influences  upon  the 
primary  disturbance.  In  most  instances  when  measles  attacks  a  person 
already  the  subject  of  some  other  disease,  particularly  when  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  common  complications  of  the  former,  it  usually  is 
aggravated.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  experience;  but  this  author 
further  declares — and  supports  his  assertion  with  numerous  references — 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  should  measles  appear  during  the  existence  of  a 
disease  to  which  it  does  not  usually  give  rise,  it  may  favorably  influenoe 
the  course  of  the  latter.  In  spite  of  the  cases  quoted  in  support  of  this 
view,  such  results  would  appear  to  be  contrary  to  pathological  laws.* 

^  Oral  communication. 

^  See  valuable  statistical  article  in  N.  F.  Med.  Record,  June  3,  1S82. 

^  Thus,  while  Thomas  seems  to  be  without  personal  experience  in  the  matter,  he  quotes 
without  dissent  a  number  of  observations  in  support  of  his  assertion — vis. :  Behrend  saw 
a  chronic  eczema  of  the  scalp  permanently  disappear  after  measles;  Rilliet  found  that  a 
chronic  coxitis  improved  noticeably  after  measles;  various  chronic  skin  symptoms,  and 
also  chorea,  epilepsy,  incontinence  of  nrine,  mania,  worms,  dropsy,  joint  diseases,  ophthal- 
mia, gonorrhoea,  etc..  have  been  known  to  recover  under  the  same  influence.  Gibney  (loc. 
cit.)  in  his  valuable  paper  states  that  he  can  readily  believe  that,  occasionally,  any  acute 
disease,  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  chronic  one,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  other,  but 
that  he  is  far  from  considering  this  to  be  anything  more  than  an  exception  to  a  very 
general  rule  to  the  contrary.  Chronic  joint  disease,  he  continues,  is  esp^ally  a  disease 
of  exacerbations,  and  any  one  not  familiar  with  their  natural  historv  may  interpret  the 
post  hoc  as  a  propter  hoc.     Gibney  has  collected  24  cases  of  chronic  bone  disease  in  chil- 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  normal  rash  of  measles  is  not  to  be  observed 
on  the  dead  body,  and  the  only  lesions  of  the  skin  to  be  noted  are  those 
resulting  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  that  tissue.  Examination  of 
the  skin  removed  during  life  from  a  patient  with  measles  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing anatomical  changes,  according  to  Morris.^  In  the  earliest  stages 
are  found  usually  slight  hyperemia  around  the  orifice  of  a  sebaceous  folli- 
cle, with  slight  swelling  from  effusion  of  plasma.  Occasionally  swelling 
alone  is  present,  and  more  rarely  hyj)er£emia  only.  Round  the  small 
hypeKemic  papule  thus  developed-^-often  pierced  by  a  hair— ^a  roseolar 
patcli,  due  to  congestion  of  the  papillary  body,  soon  makes  its  appearance. 
Slight  exudation  of  plasma,  with  a  few  corpuscles,  usually  follows,  and 
produces  elevation  of  the  papule  itself.  As  most  of  the  deaths  in  measles 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  complication,  the  post-mortem  changes 
will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the  lesions  produced  by  these  diseases,  prm- 
cipally  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  intestinal  tract. 

DiAQXoeis. — ^As  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  of  measles  offers  no  great  diffi- 
culties, especially  if  a  correct  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  has  been 
thoroughly  impres<^  upon  the  mind.  The  salient  points  n:iay  be  thus 
summarized :  A  period  of  incubation  of  about  fourteen  days — f.  e,  from 
the  date  of  infection  to  the  commencement  of  the  eruption ;  a  prodromic 
stage  of  about  four  days,  ushered  in  with  fever  and  marked  implication 
of  the  mucous  tract,  notably  cough,  coryza,  epistaxis,  and  photophobia ; 
in  this  stage  may  also  be  noted  the  punctated  redness  of  the  conjunctivae 
and  of  the  palatal  mucous  membrane,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign  of  great  value  and  importance ;  finally,  there  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  the .  stage  of  invasion,  simultaneously  with  increase  of  the 
febrile  movement,  a  characteristic  eruption  upon  the  cutaneous  surface, 
this  eruption  coming  out  first  upon  the  face,  and  composed  of  large 
maculo-papules  of  brownish  -red  color,  arranged  in  a  crescentic  form  with 
tracts  of  normal  integument  intervening.  Of  all  the  symptoms  of 
measles,  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
pathognomonic.  In  the  colored  races,  where  the  recognition  of  the  skin 
lesion  is  oflen  a  matter  of  difficulty,  this  combination  of  symptoms  should 
be  borne  in  mind.^ 

dren,  21  of  whom  were  under  ten  years  of  age  and  all  under  thirteen.  On  analysis  he 
foun<l  that  12  of  these  came  out  of  the  intercurrent  disease  in  a  worse  condition,  11  were 
iinafiected,  and  1  only  seemed  a  little  better.  In  my  personal  experience  I  have  invari- 
ably seen  the  eczemas  of  children  made  worse  by  measles.  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the 
tnistworthinesfl  of  the  statistics  quoted  by  Thomas;  indeed,  I  regard  them  as  mostly 
thoroughly  reliable  instances  of  exceptions  to  a  general  pathological  law ;  but  I  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  they  are  such,  and  that  measles  is  not  a  disease  to  be  slightly 
regarded  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  system. 

^Skin  DiMttsefi,  Phila.,  1880,  p.  57. 

*  Corre  {La  Mire  ei  PKnfami  dans  Us  races  hnmaines,  Paris,  1882)  states  that  measles  and 
scarlatina  exist  In  all  climates  and  amon^  all  races ;  however,  they  are  less  frequent  in 
warm  than  in  cold  climates.  This  relative  rarity  may  be  only  apparent,  and  has  only 
Ijeen  established  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  exanthems  among  dark-skinned 
peoples.  In  the  n^ro  the  eruption  (of  measles)  often  escapes  observation,  but  the 
general  symptoms,  the  angina,  coryza,  and  bronchitis,  and  the  special  coloration  of 
the  bacoo-pharyngeal  membranes,  permit  the  establishment  of  tne  diagnosis.  The 
skin  appears  more  tense,  and  the  face  especially  is  puffed  and  glossy ;  in  passing  the 
hand  over  the  difierent  regions  of  the  body  slight  elevations  are  felt— a  difference  in  the 
level  of  the  skin  exists  in  the  affected  and  unaffected  portions.  On  examining  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  obliquely  at  a  well-pronounced  angle  of  incidence,  these  elevations  can 
be  perceived  by  the  eye.  Desquamation,  which  is  very  manifest  in  the  negro,  also  con- 
firms the  diagnosis;  this  desquamation  is  formed  of  epidennic  debris;  it  gives  rise  to  a 
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In  the  way  of  conjectural  diagnosis,  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of 
measles  in  the  community  should  be  taken  into  account.  Although 
measles  possesses  features  so  characteristic  and  pronounced,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  especially  in 
its  earlier  stages. 

There  is  no  other  disease  which  presents  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
measles  as  does  rdtheln,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  question  of  diagnosis  is  a  perplexing  one.  In  rotheln  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  often  the  first  symptom  of  the  affection, 
whereas  in  measles  there  is  a  prodromic  period,  having  a  peculiar  remit- 
tent; type  of  fever,  which  continues  for  three  or  four  days.  According  to 
Liveing,  the  short  duration  of  the  febrile  attack  before  the  eruption 
appears  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  featiu*es  wherein 
rotheln  differs  from  ordinary  measles.  In  some  instances,  in  rotheln  the 
premonitory  fever  is  not  at  all  appreciable.  The  catarrhal  involvement 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  measles,  while 
the  very  frequent  sore  throat  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  angina  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  many  instances,  although  by  no  means  constantly,  the 
eruption  of  rotheln  first  appears  on  the  chest,  and  not  on  the  &oe,  as  is 
the  rule  in  measles.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruptive  spots  of  rotheln 
have  presented  different  physical  features  in  different  epidemics ;  but,  as 
a  general  thiug,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  smaller  than  those  in  measias, 
of  a  paler  color,  and,  according  to  Thomas,  not  so  angular,  less  indented, 
and  not  so  often  provided  with  processes,  therefore  less  apt  to  assume  the 
crescentic  arrangement  so  often  seen  in  measles.^  The  incubation  period 
is  longer  in  rotheln  than  in  measles. 

In  scarlet  fever  the  incubation  stage  is  shortenthan  in  measles,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  more  pronounced;  the  temperature 
is  higher,  the  pulse  more  rapia,  and  vomiting  more  frequent.  The  stage 
of  invasion  in  scarlatina  is  but  twenty-four  hours ;  in  measles,  seventy-two. 
There  is  absence  of  the  characteristic  catarrh  of  measles,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  severe  sore  throat,  strawberry  tongue,  and  swelling  of  the  lym- 
phatics ai  the  angle  of  the  jaws.  In  measles  the  rash  begins  on  the  face ; 
in  scarlatina,  on  the  neck  and  chest.  In  measles  tlie  eruption  con- 
sists of  large  papules  arranged  somewhat  crescentically,  with  intervening 
normal  skin,  followed  by  bran-like  desquamation  ;  in  scarlatina  the  rash 
is  made  up  of  large  patches  formed  of  minute  red  spots  on  a  bright  red, 
hypersemic  base,  and  is  followed  by  desquamation  in  large  lamellee.  In 
measles  the  rash  is  brightest  on  exposed  parts ;  in  scarlatina,  most  vivid 
on  covered  regions.     The  sequelsB  of  the  two  diseases  are  quite  difierent. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  invasion  stages  of 
variola  and  rubeola ;  but  in  the  former  disease  we  have  the  marked 
lumbar  and  sacral  pains  and  vomiting,  while  in  the  latter  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  and  photophobia  are  pathognomonic.     When  the  eruption  of 

white  dust,  which  is  well  defined  against  the  hlack  skin.  The  skin  ittielf  seems  to  have 
lost  its  gloss ;  it  is  completely  dry,  and  no  longer  gives  the  abundant  and  odoriferooa 
secretion  characteristic  of  the  subjects  of  that  race. 

'  According  to  Curtman  {St.  Louis  Oourier  Med,^  June,  1882),  the  eruption  of  rotheln 
consists,  when  not  confluent,  of  single  papules,  each  separated  by  a  distinct  small  red 
areola.  Not  infrequently  the  papules  are  large,  and  sometimes  a  few  pass  into  TesideB 
or  pustules.  In  measles  the  pjapnles  are  very  small,  mostly  confluent,  from  four  to  six 
standing  on  a  single  areola,  whicn  is  larger  than  that  of  rotheln. 
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small-pox  appears  there  is  subsidenoe  of  fever ;  in  measles,  an  exaoerba- 
don.  A  point  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  variola  is  found 
in  an  examination  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  for  in  these  situations  on 
the  foarth  day  we  will  often  find  the  vesicles  fully  developed,  while  on 
the  skin  they  are  still  in  the  stage  of  papulation.  When  measles  assumes 
the  papular  form  (morbilli  papulosis  rougeole  bouttoneuse),  it  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  papular  stage  of  small-pox.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
such  mistakes  made.  Attention  to  the  general  symptoms  of  the  two  dis- 
eases, however,  and  particularly  an  examination  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, will  generally  clear  up  any  doubt.  At  any  rate,  the  question  will 
generally  settle  itself  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  for  if  it  be  variola 
the  papules  will  have  undergone  their  specific  development  and  the  rube- 
olons  elevations  will  have  become  more  decidedly  macular. 

Typhus  sometimes  offers  a  certain  resemblance  to  measles.  According 
to  Buchanan/  the  eruption  of  typhus  is  occasionally,  thoiigh  not  com- 
monly, a  good  deal  like  that  of  measles,  and  appears  about  the  same  time 
after  invasion.  Coryza,  when  present  and  distinct,  points  to  measles. 
The  eruption  of  typhus  is  of  a  smaller  i)attern,  discrete,  and  not  raised ; 
that  of  measles,  often  coalescent,  crescentic,  and  elevated.  Subcuticular 
mottling  is  present  in  tv-phus,  and  absent  in  measles.  The  palatal  mucous 
membrane  sliould  always  be  examined  in  suspected  measles. 

As  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  existence  of  an 
independent  disease  called  roseola,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  the  points  of 
difierential  diagnosis ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  forms  of  sympto- 
matic erj^hema,  occurring  either  as  the  result  of  numerous  slight  derange- 
ments of  the  system,  or  in  connection  with  grave  constitutional  disease, 
should  be  carefully  considered.  In  the  first  group  of  cases  the  absence 
of  premonitory  symptoms,  catarrh,  etc.,  and  the  presence  of  the  smooth, 
rose^colored  macules,  mostly  on  the  trunk,  and  in  the  latter  the  existence 
of  symptoms  belonging  to  the  primary  disease,  should  prove  of  assist- 
ance. The  erythema  papulatum  of  new-bom  children  I  have  seen  mis- 
taken for  measles,  but  the  fact  that  rubeola  is  exceedingly  rare  in  suck- 
lings, and  the  absence  of  fever  and  catarrhal  disturbances,  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  differential  diagnosis. 

The  erythematous  syphilide  (roseola  syphilitica),  particularly  when 
accompanied  by  fever,  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  rash  of  measles; 
but  the  history  of  the  case,  the  circumscribed,  indolent  character  of  the 
syphilide,  in  many  instances  sparing  the  &ce,  the  absence  of  pathogno- 
monic catarrhal  symptoms  of  measles,  and  the  coexistence  of  other  fea- 
tures of  syphilis,  are  quite  distinctive. 

Progxosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  normal  uncomplicated  measles  is  very 
favorable.  Thus,  of  257  cases  observed  by  Meigs  and  Pepper  (op,  cU.)^ 
all  terminated  favorably.  But  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  regard  to 
prognosis  a  number  of  different  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Among  the  more  important  are — the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient, 
the  age,  the  nature  of  the  complications,  whether  the  measles  be  primary  or 
secondary,  and  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  In  the  first  place,  rubeola 
in  foundling  hospitals  and  among  the  poorer  classes  in  large  cities  gives  a 
lai^r  ratio  of  aeaths  than  among  the  well-to-do  members  of  the  com- 
munity.    For  instance,  Bartels  has  shown  that  catarrhal  pneumonia,  one 

1  Art  "Typhus"  in  Reynolds'a  SyHem  Med.,  Am.  ed.,  p.  262. 
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of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  mortality  in  this  disease,  is  particularly 
prone  to  occur  among  tliose  dwelling  in  crowded,  poorly-ventilated 
houses.  Then,  again,  the  asylums  and  hospitals  for  children  are  peopled 
in  many  instances  with  the  victims  of  depraved  constitutions^  who  readily 
succumb  to  intercurrent  maladies. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  sucklings  under  six  months  of  age,  in 
whom  measles  is  rare  and  said  to  be  slight,  most  deaths  from  the  disease 
occur  among  very  young  children,  from  their  greater  liability  to  compli- 
ciitious.  According  to  Beddoes,*  the  mortality  from  measles  is,  beyond 
all  comparison,  greatest  in  the  second  year  of  life,  and  by  the  tenth  has 
become  quite  trifling.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  I>earing  on  this 
question  coincides  with  this  general  statement ;  but  Fox's  tables,  already 
quoted,  would  show  that  more  infants  under  one  year  of  age  die  of 
measles  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The  susceptibility  to  measlen 
decreases  with  years,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  adults 
have  already  contracted  the  disease  ;  but  when  it  does  attack  the  unpro- 
tected adult  it  may  prove  fatal.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
large  death-rate  in  the  so-called  camp  measles  of  our  late  war.*  The 
ravages  of  measles  in  virgin  communities  have  been  referred  to  in  pre- 
ceding pages.  The  general  temper  of  the  epidemic  must  also  be  con- 
sidered, since  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  essential  character  of  epidemics 
differs  much  as  to  severity. 

Such  complications  as  diphtheria,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  diarrhoea,  con- 
vulsions, etc.  necessarily  affect  the  prognosis  of  measles  most  seriously. 
More  patients  die  of  measles  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  week  of  the 
disease.  The  careful  studies  of  temperature  made  by  Thomas,  Bohn,  and 
others  show  that  an  unusually  high  and  increasing  fever  in  the  prodromal 
stage  is  of  ill  omen,  particularly  on  the  second  and  tliird  days,  and  a 
fever  heat  measuring  over  105°  F.  at  any  stage  should  be  considered  as 
very  unfavorable.'  Particularly  to  be  feared  is  continuation  of  the  fever 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption,  or  a  sudden  elevation  after  the  nor- 
mal curve  has  been  reached.  In  fact,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  look  upon  all 
anomalies  of  the  curve  with  suspicion.  Secondary  measles,  or  measles 
grafted  upon  some  serious  existing  affection,  is  particularly  fatal. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  remedy  which  will  destroy  the  suscepti- 
bility to  measles.  The  future  may  develop  some  form  of  vaceination 
against  rubeola,  for,  certainly,  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  inoculation  of 
measles  upon  the  healthy  subject  have  not  been  realized,  as  this  proced- 
ure merely  reproduces  the  original  complaint,  without  any  diminution  in 
its  intensity,  and  does  not  lessen  the  probability  of  complications  (Mayr). 
The  matter  of  carrying  out  a  practical  and  efBcient  quarantine  in  measles 
is  one  of  unusual  difficulty,  for  the  reason  that  the  disease  is  capable  of 
active  propagation  fit  a  time — the  prodromal  stage — ^when  it  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  characteristic  for  positive  diagnosis.  But,  as  measles  is  by 
no  means  as  trivial  a  disease  as  would  seem  to  be  the  common  impression, 
I  hold  it  as  a  well-established  principle  of  preventive  medicine  that  a 

>  Art.  "  Mortality  "  in  Quain'a  Dictionary  Med.,  p.  1002. 

'  In  the  general  field  hospital  at  Chattanooga  the  death-rate  was  22.4  in  100  cases.  In 
General  Hospital  No.  1,  at  Nashville,  it  was  19.6  in  100,  or  nearly  1  in  5.  Many  died  or 
became  permanently  disabled  from  the  sequelae  (Bartholow). 

*  In  adolescence  a  body  heat  of  107^  F.  has  been  safely  passed  during  the  decline  of 
measles  with  no  marked  complication  (Squire). 
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strict  isolation  should  be  enforced  whenever,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  is  at  all  possible ;  certainly,  very  young  children  and  those  suffering 
from  or  showing  a  tendency  to  other  diseases  should  be  jealously  shielded 
from  exposure. 

The  usual  precautions  as  to  disinfection  and  purification  of  the  room, 
bedding,  and  utefisils  used  by  patients  should  be  observed,  as  in  other 
infectious  diseases.  Squire  is  oi  opinion  that  there  is  danger  of  personal 
infection  for  perhaps  a  month,  ana  Hillairet  that  isolation  for  forty  days 
should  be  enjoined.  It  is  quite  certain  that  inunction  lessens  the  danger 
uf  infection,  and  Kaposi^  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  warm'  bath 
administered  after  the  completion  of  desquamation,  or  about  fourteen 
(lays  from  the  b^inning  of  the  attack,  will  effectually  prevent  conta* 
giousness. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  a  patient  suffering  from  measles  should  be 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  from  66®  to  70°  F.,  and  free  ventila- 
tion, at  the  same  time  avoiding  draughts,  should  be  enforced.  The  room 
should  be  kept  moderately  dark.  The  bed-clothing  should  be  light,  yet 
sufficiently  warm,  and  the  old  notion  of  keeping  the  patient  in  a  profuse 
sweat  the  better  to  bring  out  the  eruption  should  be  discouraged.  The 
diet  should  be  bland  and  nutritious,  and  may  preferably  consist  of  milk, 
^ruel,  tapioca,  and  such  like  substances.  As  convalescence  progresses 
there  may  be  a  gradual  return  to  more  substantial  food.  The  patient  may 
l)e  allowed  cool  water  in  moderation,  as  it  is  cruel  and  useless,  and  even 
harmful,  to  restrict  one  suffering  with  fever  to  warm  or  sweetened  drink. 
The  patient  should  be  confined  to  his  room  until  convalescence  has  been 
fully  established,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  house,  both  on 
his  own  account  and  that  of  others,  until  the  usual  health  has  been 
n^ined.  Any  of  the  lingering  results  of  the  disease,  such  as  bronchitis, 
otorrhoea,  conjunctivitis,  etc.,  should  receive  prompt  attention ;  iron  and 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  prescribed  for  the  weakly  and  strumous,  and 
regular  hours  of  sleep,  careful  diet,  and  appropriate  bathing  and  exercise 
should  be  advised.  It  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  n^lect 
of  the  after-care  of  measles  patients  is,  in  some  instances,  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  a  similar  neglect  in  the  actual  treatment  of  the  disease 
itself. 

Since  we  are  powerless  to  cut  short  an  attack  of  measles  by  any  reme- 
dial agents  at  present  known  to  therapeutics,  the  intervention  of  the 
physician  is  limited  to  assisting  the  cases  through  to  a  safe  termination. 
Quite  a  number  of  cases,  as  seen  in  private  practice,  require  no  special 
medicinal  treatment,  or  at  most  one  that  is  merely  symptomatic.  The 
v-alue  of  the  so-called  specific  treatment,  such  as  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, etc.,  has  not  been  verified  by  experience. 

In  onlinary  uncomplicated  attacks,  ii  the  temperature  should  run  high, 
in  addition  to  the  general  rules  as  to  diet  and  hygiene  referred  to  before 
it  will  usually  be  found  advisable  to  put  the  patient  on  some  diaphoretic 
mixture,  to  which  may  be  added  a  mild  opiate.  I  know  of  nothing  bet- 
ter tlian  the  formula  found  in  the  work  of  Meigs  and  Pepper  on  the 
Diseases  of  CHiihlren: 

]B|t.  Potass.  Citrat.         3i; 
Spt.  ^theris  Nit.    feii ; 

^  Palhologie  u.  Therapie  der  Hautkrankh.,  Wien,  18S0. 
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Tr.  Opii  Deodorat.  wjjxii  vel  xxiv; 
Syrupi  feii; 

Aquse  fSii.     M. 

S.  A  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours  for  a  child  of  five  years  of  age. 

Aconite  in  small  doses  has  been  well  spoken  of  in  this  connection,  but 
I  have  no  personal  experience  in  its  use.  Bromide  of  potassium,  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  dissolved  in  syrup  of  wild  cherry, 
acts  pleasantly  both  on  the  cough  and  the  nervous  system. 

The  inunction  of  fatty  substances,  as  originally  proposed  by  Schone- 
mann,  and  recently  urged  by  Milton,^  is  an  excellent  routine  practice,  and 
in  addition  to  adding  very  much  to  the  patient's  comfort,  has,  perhaps, 
the  merit  of  lessening  somewhat  the  danger  of  infection  to  others.  For 
this  purpose  one  may  use  leaf  lard,  cold  cream,  or  vaseline,  to  each  ounce 
of  wnich  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  minims  of  carbolic  acid. 

Stimulants  are  rarely  needed  in  uncomplicated  measles,  but  Squire  very 
wisely  calls  attention  to  the  great  value  of  wine  in  the  depression  follow- 
ing upon  the  crisis. 

In  spite  of  some  excellent  authority  to  the  contrary,  1  cannot  see  that  any 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  using  severe  measures  to  bring  out  an  erup- 
tion that  has  undergone  retrocession.  As  stated  in  another  part  of  this 
article,  the  so-called  striking-in  of  the  rash  is  the  result  of  the  superven- 
tion of  some  complication,  and  not  the  cause  of  it;  therefore,  a  rational 
course  of  acfion  would  be  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  complicating 
trouble,  and  to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
the  very  best  means  of  restoring  the  normal  course  of  the  disease. 

Quinia  is  of  great  value  in  controlling  the  excessively  high  temperature 
which  is  sometimes  observed  either  in  connection  with,  or  independent  of, 
complications.  If  the  quinia  should  prove  ineffectual  or  else  be  rejected 
by  the  patient,  the  physician  should  not  hesitate  to  abstract  heat  by  cold 
water  in  the  shape  of  the  wet  pack  or  the  general  bath.  I  think  the  lat- 
ter method  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  but  to  employ  the  gradually  cooled 
bath  of  Ziemssen,  perhaps,  commencing  at  90°  F.  and  going  to  80® 
or  70°  F.  The  condition  of  the  patient,  as  ascertained  by  tlie  ther- 
mometer and  also  the  state  of  the  pulse,  must  be  the  guide  as  to  the  dura- 
tion and  repetition  of  the  baths.  In  Grermany  excellent  results  are 
claimed  for  the  treatment  of  hyperpyrexia  in  measles  by  the  cold  pack, 
even  when  the  ejtcessive  temperature  is  due  to  such  a  complication  as 
broncho-pneumonia. 

There  is  little  hope  from  therapeutical  interference  in  malignant  forms 
of  measles,  but  the  medical  attendant  should  endeavor  to  reduce  tempera- 
ture and  support  the  strength  by  free  stimulation  and  nourishing  food. 

It  will  now  be  advisable,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  call  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  disturbances  and  compli- 
cations of  measles. 

Epistaxis,  if  severe,  should  be  checked  by  cold  applications  and  astrin- 
gents. Plugging  will  rarely  be  found  necessary.  Trousseau  recommends 
the  injection  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Ergotine  by  the  mouth  or 
hypodermically  will  sometimes  prove  highly  valuable. 

The  lids  should  be  anointed  with  vaseline  or  cold  cream  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together,  and  it  is  well  to  occasionally  evert  them  to  see  that  no 

^  Archiifes  of  DermcUology. 
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serious  miscliief  has  happened  to  the  eye.  If  the  oonjunctivitis  is  intense, 
tiie  discharges  should  l>e  removed  and  cold  compresses  applied. 

Since  aural  complications  are  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
oral  and  nasal  cavities,  Spencer  urges  the  importance  of  early  and  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  these  parts.  He  advises  astringent  applications 
(Monsell's  solution  1  to  4  of  glycerine)  to  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Ointments  of  boracic  acid,  zinc,  or  iodoform  are  likewise  useful 
when  introduced  through  tlie  nostril.  Earache  will  require  warm  opiated 
poultices  and  inflation.     Otorrhoea  is  best  treated  after  the  dry  method. 

For  sickness  of  the  stomach  a  spice  poultice  may  be  applied  and  small 
bits  of  ice  given  to  suck.  If  constipation  exist,  a  little  oil  or  syrup  of 
rhubarb  or  some  stewed  prunes,  or  an  enema,  may  be  ordered.  Active 
purgation  should  be  withheld. 

The  early  diarrhoea  need  give  little  concern,  as  it  usually  soon  ceases ;  but 
if  it  should  persist,  recourse  must  be  had  to  more  energetic  measures, 
such  as  the  use  of  opium  by  mouth  or  enema,  given  cautiously  in  the  case 
of  children,  vegetable  and  metallic  astringents,  and  the  application  of  hot 
poultices  to  the  abdomen.     The  diet  should  be  carefully  guarded. 

The  cough,  even  in  mild  cases,  generally  requires  some  slight  pallia- 
tive, such  as  syrup  of  ipecac.,  ana  an  occasional  small  dose  of  Dover's 
powder.  Loeri  very  properly  advises  a^inst  the  use  of  irritating  expec- 
torants. I  think  it  advisable  to  keep  the  chest  well  smeared  with  cam- 
phorated oil,  over  which  should  be  worn  an  oil-silk  jacket.  These  simple 
measures,  perhaps,  diminish  the  tendency  to  thoracic  complications.  The 
sometimes  violent  paroxysms  of  false  croup  are  very  satisfactorily  man- 
aged, after  the  manner  of  Graves,  by  gently  pressing  a  sponge,  soaked  in 
very  hot  water,  under  the  chin  and  over  the  front  of  the  neck.  When 
the  dyspnoea  is  alarming,  emetics,  and  the  general  warm  bath  should  be 
brought  into  requisition. 

Convulsions  in  the  early  stage  require  little  treatment  other  than  the 
warm  bath  and  appropriate  doses  of  the  bromide  of  potassium ;  occurring 
later,  they  are  very  fetal  under  any  treatment,  as  they  generally  super- 
vene in  connection  with  some  of  the  grave  complications  of  the  disease. 
Chloral,  preferably  by  enema,  and  chloroform  may  be  tried.  The  man- 
agement of  the  severe  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  of  measles  requires  great 
tare  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  physician.  The  application 
of  a  well-made  flaxseed  poultice,  which  should  be  neither  too  heavy  nor 
too  hot,  is  to  be  regarded  as  invaluable.  To  the  flaxseed  may  be  added 
a  small  quantity  of  mustard.  Over  the  whole  is  to  be  placed  an  oil-silk 
jacket  Alcoholic  stimulants,  nourishing,  easily-digested  food,  and  expec- 
torants containing  carbonate  of  ammonium  are  to  be  recommended. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  other  complications  and  sequelae  of  measles 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  work. 
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ROTHELN/ 

By  W.  a.  HARDAWAY,  M.  D. 


Synonyms. — Rubeola,  Rubella,  Roseola,  Epidemic  Roseola,  Grerman 
Measles,  French  Measles,  Hybrid  Measles,  False  Measles,  Rubeola  Mor- 
billosse  et  Scarlatinosae. 

Definition. — Rotheln  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  presenting  an 
eruption  of  reddish  macules  upon  the  skin,  accompanied  by  mild  catar- 
rhal symptoms,  and  usually  producing  but  slight  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral system.  It  is  self-protective,  and  occurs  but  once  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.    It  has  no  relationship  to  measles  or  scarlatina. 

History. — ^A  rapid  glance  at  the  interesting  historical  evolution  of 
rotheln  to  a  specific  position  among  the  acute  infectious  diseases  is  all  that 
our  space  will  allow.  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  show  that  this 
affection  was  known  to  the  Arabian  physicians ;  but  since  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  the  contagious  epidemic  exanthemata  in 
general  have  been  thoroughly  differentiated,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
modern  conception  of  it  was  not  held  by  them  nor  by  other  medical  men 
till  many  centuries  later.  Indeed,  in  our  day,  physicians  are  yet  to  be 
found,  though  the  number  is  rapidly  diminishing,  who  refuse  to  recognize 
in  rotheln  a  distinctive  specific  malady.  Certain  German  observers  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  (De  Bergen,  1752 ;  Orlow,  1758)  favored 
the  idea  of  specificity,  but  thes(5  views  were  soon  disputed.  In  the  years 
following  a  number  of  other  physicians  announced  their  belief  in  the 
specific  nature  of  rotheln,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  various  noted  author* 
ities  still  insisted  upon  its  connection  with  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  In 
1815,  Maton,  an  English  physician,  most  unequivocally  declared  that 
he  had  observed  cases  of  an  eruptive  disorder  which  resembled  neither 
measles,  scarlatina,  nor  roseola,  and  which  was  worthy  of  a  new  designa- 
tion.' In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  this  centurv  Hildebrand,  and 
aflerward  the  celebrated  Schonlein,  taught  that  rotheln  was  a  hybrid  of 
measles  and  scarlatina,  although  at  this  time  Wagner  (1834)  advocated 
the  essential  independence  of  rotheln.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the 
name  of  rubeola  sine  catarrho  Willan,  Bateman,  and  later  writers 
described  what  we  now  call  rdtheln,  for  they  stated  that  this  variety  of 
measles  was  not  self-protective.  Space  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  men- 
tion of  the  various  writers  who,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century, 

^  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  the  author  has  consulted  the  following  authorities : 
Emminghaus,  m  Oerhard^s  Handb.  der  Kinderh-ankh.,  Zweiter  Band,  1877;  Thomas,  in 
Zienutaeii^n  Cyclop.  PracL  Med.,  vol.  iii.,  Am.  ed.,  1875;  Squire,  in  QuaitCa  Diet,  Mtd^ 
1883.    References  to  current  literature  will  be  found  in  foot-notes  to  the  text. 

'  Squire,  Trans,  IntemaL  Med.  Congress  London,  1881. 
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have  contended  for  or  against  the  autonomy  of  rotheln.  It  will  be  well 
to  state,  however,  that  Hebra,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dermatologist, 
very  pro|ierly  r^ards  the  manifold  roseolsB  of  Willan  as  in  many 
instances  merely  symptomatic  erythymata,  or  else  as  irregular  forms 
of  measles  or  scarlatina;  but  he  also  fails  to  recognize  the  distinctive 
features  of  rotheln.  Even  so  recent  a  writer  as  Niemeyer  declares  that 
roseola  arising  from  infection  consists  in  a  modification  of  measles  or  scarlet 
fever.  It  is  only  in  the  last  twenty  years  that  our  present  exact  ideas  of 
rotheln  have  obtained.  For  example,  while  Trousseau^  asserts  that 
rubeola  (rotheln)  is  a  perfectly  distinct  nosological  species,  he  speaks  of 
tiie  rash  as  appearing  and  disappearing  alternately  for  some  days,  of  its 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  same  individual,  etc.  American  physicians 
were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  rotheln  till  within  the  last  ten  years, 
when  they  were  made  acquainted  with  it  through  the  medium  of  a  care- 
ful paper  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  J.  Lewis  Smith  of  New  York.' 
Before  this  time,  however,  cases  had  been  described  by  Homans,  Sr., 
of  Boston  (1845),  and  in  1853  and  1871  by  Getting.  Very  few 
authorities  now  dispute  the  distinctive  specific  nature  of  rotheln  ;  which 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress,  held  at  London  in  1881,  there  were  but  two 
dissentients  to  this  view  in  the  section  before  which  it  was  discussed.' 

Etiology. — The  contagium  of  rotheln  is  unknown,  but  that  the 
disease  is  contagious  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  numerous  observa- 
tions of  epidemics  and  sporadic  cases.  From  my  own  experience  I  should 
judge  that  unprotected  persons  are  not  so  susceptible  of  it  as  is  known  to 
be  the  case  under  similar  conditions  in  measles ;  ^  yet  cases  are  recorded 
which  would  prove  that  the  contagion  may  be  conveyed  through  a  third 
person  and  for  some  distance.  It  is  probable  that  the  vehicles  of  con- 
tagion are  the  same  as  in  measles.  At  what  period  of  its  course  the 
disease  is  most  capable  of  transmission  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Squire  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  disease  is  con- 
tagious before  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  and  may  continue  so  for  some 
days  or  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Rotheln  may  be  called  a  disease  of  child- 
hood for  the  same  reason  that  the  other  contagious  exanthemata  are — 
namely,  that  the  majority  of  adults  have  already  been  attacked.  From 
an  examination  of  available  statistics  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  ages 
between  five  and  fifteen — the  yeare  of  school  attendance — ^as  the  period 
of  life  most  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  rotheln,  although,  of  course, 
no  time  of  life  is  entirely  exempt.  The  non-susceptibility  of  sucklings, 
as  in  measles,  holds  true  as  a  rule,  although  I  am  in  a  position  to  supply 
exceptions  to  this  from  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  that  of  others. 
Sex  seems  to  be  without  influence  in  determining  liability  to  the  disease. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  not  very  definitely  settled,  and,  indeed, 

*  Clmieal  Afetiitine,  vol.  ii.  *  Archives  of  Dermaiol4)gy,  Oct.,  1874. 

'  See  especially  Ka.s0owitz's  paper,  "Die  Wirkliclie  Stellung  der  sogenannten  Rubeola," 
etc,  TmiK,  Internal.  Med.  Cong.^  1881. 

*  In  this  regard  it  resembles  scarlatina  more  than  measles,  for  I  have  a  number  of  times 
eeen  the  disease  introduced  into  families,  where  it  would  attack  one  or  two  of  a  number 
equally  exposed.  J.  L.  Smith  regards  it  as  feebly  contagious,  and  quotes  Chadboume's 
experience  to  the  same  effect.  Liveing  declares  that  rotheln  is  more  distinctly 
epidemic  in  Great  Britain  than  either  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  although  probably  less 
contagious. 
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owing  to  the  generally  trivial  character  of  the  affection,  evidence  on  this 
point  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  probably  longer  than 
is  observed  in  measles.  According  to  J.  Lewis  Smith,  in  the  epidemic 
observed  by  him  the  incubation  period  varied  from  seven,  or  less  than 
seven,  to  tweuty-one  days ;  Emminghaus  places  it  at  from  two  to  three 
weeks ;  Thomas,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  weeks ;  Squire,  mostly  a 
fortni^it,  the  extreme  being  twenty-one  days ;  Cheadle,  from  eleven  to 
twelve  days. 

There  is  nowhere  recorded  a  trustworthy  instance  of  a  second  attack 
of  nitheln,  although  from  analogy  such  an  event  is  to  be  expected.  As 
in  measles,  true  recurrences  of  rotheln — ^that  is,  the  result  of  a  fresh 
infection — are  not  to  be  confounded  with  relapses.  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  relapse,  but  cases  of  such  a  nature  have  been  recorded  by  other 
observers  (Lindwurm,  Emminghaus,  Kortlin,  Kingsley). 

Rotheln  is  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  is  in  no  way  related  to  either 
measles  or  scarlatina ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  an  irregular  form  of  either 
of  these  nor  a  hybrid  of  them,  nor  has  it  ever  been  observed  to  propa- 
gate anything  but  itself.  That  it  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  symp- 
tomatic skin  eruptions — ^the  so-called  roseolee — ^is  proved  by  its  con- 
tagiousness and  epidemic  character.  I  quite  agree  with  other  observers 
in  declaring  that  r5theln  has  very  little  clinical  resemblance  to  scarlatina, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the  points 
of  likeness  are  with  measles.  In  the  section  on  diagnosis  the  differential 
points  between  rotheln,  measles,  and  scarlatina  will  be  considered ;  there- 
foi*e  in  this  place  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain 
general  facts.  Thus,  aside  from  the  marked  divergence  in  clinical  symp- 
toms— incubation,  invasion,  fever,  eruption,  complications,  and  sequelse — 
we  are  at  once  met  by  the  positive  fact  tliat  epidemics  of  rdtheln,  while 
always  presenting  identical  features,  prevail  without  r^ard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  similar  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlatina — ^following  or  preced- 
ing them — ^and  that  attacks  of  rotheln  offer  no  bar  to  the  reception  of  their 
contagions,  or  vice  versA.  Literature  is  so  full  of  examples  of  this  state- 
ment that  it  need  scarcely  be  dwelt  upon.  By  way  of  illustration,  how- 
ever, the  accurate  observations  of  J.  Lewis  Smith  may  be  quote<l  in  this 
connection.  Of  48  cases  recorded  by  him  prior  to  May  1st  in  the  New 
York  epidemic  of  1874, 19  had  had  measles.  Rotheln  in  the  N.  Y.  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  1873-74  followed  an  epidemic  of  measles.  During  the 
epidemic  of  1880-81  the  same  fact  was  observed — ^namely,  that  a  previous 
attack  of  measles,  as  well  as  scarlatina,  afforded  no  protection  from  rdtheln. 
I  could  multiply  such  examples  from  my  own  experience.  A  single  inter- 
esting instance  may  be  noted  here.  A  physician  asked  the  writer  to 
examine  his  child,  suffering,  as  he  thought,  from  measles.  A  careful 
investigation  revealed  a  typical  rdtheln.  A  number  of  weeks  later  an 
older  child  got  measles,  from  which  the  rotheln  patient  acquired  a 
characteristic  attack  of  the  same.  In  the  following  year  both  children 
were  taken  with  scarlet  fever. 

The  only  escape  for  those  who  would  deny  the  autonomy  of  rotheln  is 
in  the  bold  assertion  that  both  measles  and  scarlatina  more  frequently 
recur  in  the  same  individual  than  universal  experience  and  observation 
\v\\\  allow;  and  this  leaves  them  in  the  dilemma  of  determining  to  which 
group  rotheln  must  be  relegated.     The  hypothesis  of  the  hybrid  nature 
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of  rothcin  cannot  be  aooepted  by  the  pathologist  nor  the  clinician,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  no  one  has  ever  seen  rotheln  generate  anything 
but  rotheln,  and  in  no  case  give  rise  to  either  scarlatina  or  measles. 

SriiPTOMS  AND  CouKSE. — As  already  stated,  the  probable  average 
duration  of  the  incubation  period  in  rotheln  is  about  fourteen  days,  vary- 
ing, however,  within  the  limits  of  from  six  to  twenty-one  days.  In  this 
respect  rotheln  resembles  scarlatina  more  than  measles,  the  period  of 
latency  in  the  latter  observing  considerable  uniformity.  No  deviations 
from  the  general  health  are  to  be  noted  in  the  incubation  stage. 

In  most  cases  prodromal  symptoms  are  entirely  absent,  the  presence  of 
the  eruption  being  the  first  thing  to  show  the  existence  of  rotheln  in  the 
system.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  will 
be  present  for  a  half  day,  or  even  longer,  the  general  symptoms  of 
oialaise,  such  as  slight  nausea,  some  sore  throat,  pain  in  the  limbs,  stiiF- 
n€gs  of  the  neck,  etc.  Vomiting  is  generally  absent.  J.  L.  Smith 
records  one  case  of  convulsions  in  the  stage  of  invasion,  and  I  have  notes 
of  a  single  case  in  which  the  prodromal  stage  was  initiated  by  mild 
delirium  and  fever,  the  latter  anticipating  the  eruption  for  two  days  and 
a  half,  and  disappearing  when  the  rash  came  out.  As  Thomas  well 
observes,  however,  such  cases  are  anomalous,  and  indicate  either  abnormal 
sensibility  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  are  due  to  a  secondary  rotheln. 

Most  observers  (Emminghaus,  Thomas,  Smith,  Squire)  describe  the 
rash  as  coming  out  in  the  order  usual  in  measles — namely,  first  upon  the 
face,  scalp,  and  neck,  then  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally  the  legs. 
Others  (Liveing,  Morris)  have  stated  that  the  rash  first  appears  upon  the 
bock  and  chest.  In  many  cases  in  my  own  experience  this  has  seemed  to 
be  true.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  situation  of  the  exanthem  in 
rotheln,  as  in  measles  and  scarlatina,  may  present  various  irregularities ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  careful  investigation  will  in  most 
instances  show  that  the  normal  course  of  the  eruption  is  as  first  stated. 
Now,  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  rash  of  rotheln  is  that,  unlike  that 
of  measles,  thei«  is  no  period,  however  short,  in  which  its  maximum  is 
simultaneous  over  the  whole  body ;  on  the  contrary,  the  eruption  will 
have  reached  its  full  development  upon  the  face,  and  will  be  almost  or 
quite  &dcd  again,  before  the  exanthem,  for  example,  will  have  blossomed 
npon  the  trunk,  and  especially  upon  the  lower  extremities.  The  duration 
of  the  eruption  upon  individual  parts  of  the  body  is  probably  from  a  few 
hours  to  half  a  day  at  most  fTnomas).  A  consideration  of  these  facts 
explains,  according  to  Emmingnaus,  how  different  observers  have  described 
the  eruption  as  having  its  seat  upon  this  or  that  region  of  the  body  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  probable  tliat  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  rash  was  supposed  to  have  begun  on  the  chest  it  had  already 
run  its  course  upon  the  face.  The  eruption  usually  continues  altogether 
about  fi)ur  days,  sometimes  disappearing  sooner,  and  sometimes  being 
visible,  especially  as  a  fine  mottling,  for  some  days  longer.  So  far  as  the 
individual  lesions  of  the  eruption  are  concerned,  there  is  no  question  that 
they  present,  within  a  certain  range,  varying  aspects ;  and  this  clinical 
fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  opponents  of  the  idea  of  speci- 
ficity in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  disease  is  not  sui  generis,  inas- 
much as  it  lacks  uniformity  of  expression.  Such  an  argument  wants 
force  when  we  consider  that  in  making  up  a  given  diagnosb  we  lay  stress 
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not  upon  special,  but  upon  the  ensemble  of,  symptoms.  For  example,  no 
one  would  deny  to  measles  an  independent  position  because  the  eruption^ 
as  is  well  known,  may  assume  this  or  that  form  (morbilli  Isvis,  m.  papu- 
losi,  etc.) ;  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  a  particular  case  or  series  of 
cases  to  be  measles  from  a  due  appreciation  of  all  the  symptoms  present. 
So  it  is  to  be  expected  that  while  the  cutaneous  lesions  will  present  a  cer- 
tain similarity  of  feature^  as  they  do^  there  will  also  exist  minor  differ- 
ences in  detail. 

In  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  my  own  experience  the  exanthem 
is  composed  of  ill-defined,  roundish^  punctate  macules,  without  special 
grouping.  These  are  usually  discrete,  but  in  certain  situations  they  may 
coalesce.  The  color  is  of  a  pale  rosy  red,  quite  difficult*  to  describe,  but 
less  purplish  than  in  measles,  and  not  so  Uvid  a  red  as  in  scarlatina.  I 
have  occasionally  observed  large  irr^ular  spots  not  unlike  those  of 
measles.^ 

Thomas  distinguishes  three  types  of  eruption— one  with  large  spots, 
which  is  rare  ;  one  with  medium-sized  spots  ;  and  one  with  small  spots. 
Emminghaus  describes  a  discrete  and  a  more  confluent  variety.  I  have 
observed  one  case  where  the  maculse  on  the  back  had  undergone  a  vesicu- 
lar transformation.  Others  have  mentioned  this  occurrence.  Itdiing  of 
the  skin  is  marked  in  some  cases,  and  a  fine  desquamation  is  observed 
after  the  rash,  but  by  no  means  invariably. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  implicated  to  a  slight  degree  in  rotheln,  but 
the  amount  of  involvement  varies  considerably.  In  some  cases  that  I 
have  observed  the  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes  has  been  barely 
appreciable.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  eves  are  somewhat  suffused,  and 
there  is  slight  lachrymation  and  photophobia.  Sneezing  may  be  noted, 
but  there  is  little  discharge  from  the  nose.  Sore  throat  is  not  uncommon, 
perhaps  the  most  constant  feature,  and,  according  to  Liveing,  is  apt  to 
persist  after  the  subsidence  of  the  rash.  The  fauces  are  injected,  and  the 
tonsils  are  red  and  swollen,  but  with  no  evidence  of  ulceration.  J.  Lewis 
Smith  and  others  state  that  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  shows  a  more  or 
less  diffuse  patchy  and  spotted  redness.  The  tongue  may  be,  and  usually 
is,  covered  by  a  white  mr,  through  which  protrude  a  few  enlarged  red 
papillse.  There  may  be  slight  cough.  Loeri'  describes  the  mucous 
.  membranes  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea  as  presenting  a  spotted 
or  uniform  hypersemia.  There  is  no  marked  jmrticipation  of  the  intes- 
tines in  the  catarrh.  Some  few  writers  have  noted  a  transient  albumi- 
nuria, but  it  is  safe  to  say  ttiat  such  cases  are  entirely  anomalous,  if  not, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  examples  of  mistaken  diagnosis. 

A  very  constant  feature  is  the  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck,  especially  those  back  of  the  sterno-mastoid ;  the  swellings  may 
come  on  before  the  rash  appears.  In  all  the  cases  that  have  fidlen  under 
my  notice  this  symptom  has  not  been  absent  in  a  single  instance.  Less 
constantly,  and  it  would  seem  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
rash,  engorgement  of  the  glands  may  be  noted  elsewhere. 

^  According  to  Emminghaus  {op.  oY.,  p.  345),  the  eruption  generally  forms  roaeolie  of 

E in-head,  lentil,  or  small  bean  size.  They  are  mostly  round,  sometimes  oval,  and  bordered 
y  well-defined  or  by  blurred  edges.  The  intervening  «kin  is  not  always  unchanged,  for 
here  and  there  we  find  upon  it  small  dilated  blood-vessels,  and  from  the  spots  processes 
extend  with  a  certain  regularity  to  other  spotfl  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  skin  a  marbled 
appearance.  *Jahrb.'f.  Kinder k.,  xiz.  Bd.,  1  Ileft. 
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There  is  but  slight  disturbance  of  the  temperature  in  rotheln,  and  when 
it  does  occur  it  is  usually  limited  to  the  first  few  hours  of  the  eruption. 
This  has  been  the  rule  in  my  observation,  and  certainly  holds  good  for 
the  majority  of  cases.  In  a  minority,  varying  degrees  of  fever  may  be 
present ;  thus,  the  temperature  may  reach  102°  F.  or  103®  F.,  and  then 
rapidly  sink  by  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  or,  having  fallen  a  degree, 
it  may  continue  at  this  point  till  the  subsidence  of  the  rash,  or,  it  is  said, 
may  retain  its  initial  height  till  the  end  of  the  disease.  During  the 
following  week  Squire  states  tliat  the  temperature  may  be  readily  dis- 
turbed—either elevated  by  exertion  or  depressed  by  fatigue  or  chill. 
A  relapse  or  recrudescence  of  the  rash  may  be  looked  for  at  this  time.^ 

Complications  and  Sequels. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  neither 
complications  nor  sequelse  have  been  observed  in  connection  with  rotheln. 
J.  Lewis  Smith  has  recorded  instances  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  as  a 
complication,  which,  however,  as  he  justly  remarks,  may,  when  prevalent, 
attack  any  inflamed  surface.  Pneumonia  and  bronchitis  have  been  occa- 
sionally reported  as  complicating  or  following  rotheln.  Liveing  and 
Duckworth  mention  albuminuria,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  alone  in 
this  experience.  I  have  known  otorrhoea  and  ciliary  blepharitis  to  occur 
as  sequelaB.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  weakly  children 
various  chronic  ailments  should  be  set  up  by  rdtheln,  as  by  any  other  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health. 

Diagnosis. — ^There  is  no  other  disease  which  so  much  resembles  rotKeln 
as  measles.  Especially  is  this  true  of  atypical  cases  occurring  sporadi- 
cally. In  rotheln  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  much  milder  than  in 
measles,  the  incubation  is  longer  as  a  rule,  and  the  fact  of  a  previous 
attack  of  rubeola  is  of  much  importance,  since  we  know  that  recurrences 
are  very  rare.  In  measles  there  is  a  prodromic  period,  having  a  charac- 
teristic temperature  curve,  and  presenting  pathognomonic  catarrhal  symp- 
toms, which  precedes  the  eruption  for  three  or  four  days;  in  rotheln  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  is  often  the  first  sign  of  the  afiection.  The  sore 
throat  of  rdtheln  resembles  that  seen  in  scarlatina  more  than  the  angina 
of  measles,  and  the  general  catarrhal  implication  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, so  marked  a  feature  of  measles,  is  either  absent  in  rotheln  or  exists 
to  a  very  trivial  extent.  Measles  is  essentially  a  febrile  disease,  having  a 
peculiar  type  of  fever ;  rotheln  may  run  its  whole  course  without  appre- 
ciable rise  of  temperature.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  exanthem  of  measles  diifers  materially 
from  that  witnessed  in  rotheln.  In  measles  the  lesions  are  larger,  more 
vivid,  more  angular  and  indented,  more  frequently  provided  with  pro- 
cesses, and  therefore  more  apt  to  assume  the  crescentic  arrangement,  tlian 
in  rotheln.  Finally,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  case 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  some  special  feature  of  the 
skin  eruption. 

The  incubation  period  of  scarlet  fever  is  much  shorter  than  in  rotheln, 
and  all  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  infinitely  graver. 
In  scarlatina  there  is  a  febrile  invasion  stage  of  twenty-four  hours;  in 
rotheln,  if  fever  is  present  at  all,  it  is  most  generally  simultaneous  with 

^Cbeadle  (Trans,  IntenuU,  Med.  CongretB^  London,  1881)  has  reported  an  epidemic  of 
rotheln  of  a  rery  severe  type,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  ordinarily  recognized 
being  very  much  exaggerated. 
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the  rash,  and  rapidly  disappears,  while  in  the  former  it  persists  for  a  nom- 
ber  of  days  longer.  Vomiting  is  common  in  scarlet  fever,  rare  in  rotheln. 
In  scarlet  fever  the  lymphatic  glands  are  notably  involved  at  the  angles 
of  the  jaw,  in  rotheln  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck.  Sore  throat  is 
a  feature  common  to  both  scarlet  fever  and  rotheln,  but  it  is  very  much 
less  marked  in  the  latter.  Thomas  ^  says  that  in  scarlatina  only  the  pos- 
terior parts,  the  uvula,  the  ardies  of  the  poilate  and  their  vicinity  are  affected, 
while  in  rotheln  the  anterior  parts  are  also  affected,  and  both  in  much  tlie 
same  degree.  In  scarlet  fever  the  rash,  which  mostly  begins  on  the  neck 
and  chest,  is  made  up  of  large  patches  formed  of  minute  red  spots  on  a 
bright-red  hypersemic  base;  in  rotheln  the  eruption  is  composed  of  round- 
ish pea-sized  macules,  with  normal  int^ument  intervening.  In  cases  of 
doubt — for  example,  when  the  rash  of  rotheln  consists  of  very  small  spots 
which  have  become  confluent — ^the  further  development  and  persistence  of 
the  scarlatinal  efflorescence,  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  the  angina,  and 
the  character  of  the  desquamation  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
complications  and  sequel®  are  very  different  in  the  two  diseases. 

The  symptomatic  eruptions  of  the  skin  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
roseola  bear  no  resemblance  to  rotheln.  They  usually  occur  as  the  result 
of  some  trivial  derangement  of  the  system  or  in  the  course  of  some 
primary  affection.  They  are  not  contagious,  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
the  mucous  membranes  are  not  involved,  and  the  rash  is  quite  different  in 
character. 

Progxosis. — The  prognosis  of  simple  uncomplicated  rotheln  is  invari- 
ably good.  Complications  arising  in  delicate  children  necessarily  affect 
the  prognosis,  as  would  any  other  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

Treatment. — Simple  cases  of  rotheln  require  no  treatment,  as  the 
patients  are  rarely  sick  enough  to  be  confined  to  bed.  Graver  forms  of  the 
disease  must  be  met  by  such  measures  as  are  indicated  by  the  symptoms 
present.  The  after-management  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles 
having  reference  to  the  previous  and  present  condition  of  the  person 
attacked. 

^  Article  ''  ScarUtina,"  op.  cO. 
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Ik  the  medical  nomenclature  of  this  country  the  term  malaria  ia 
synonvmous  with  swamp  or  ague  poison. 

Malarial  affections^  therefore^  comprise  all  those  diseases  or  morbid 
manifestations  which  the  swamp  poison  produces  in  the  human  organism. 

This  article  is  not  designed  to  notice  in  a  systematic  manner  any  of 
these  disorders  which  are  not  properly  classifiable  under  the  head  of 
malarial  fevers.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  make  such  references 
to  the  pathology  of  chronic  malarial  toxsemia  as  may  serve  to  explain  the 
iDiluence  this  condition  exerts  in  occasioning  departures  from  type  in  the 
febrile  attacks. 

When  a  poison  generated  outside  the  human  system  obtains  admission 
to  it,  and  produces  deleterious  effects,  three  questions  naturally  arise : 
What  is  the  essential  character  and  natural  history  of  this  noxious  a^nt? 
How  does  it  obtain  access  to  the  human  system  ?  What  is  its  mode  of 
action  when  received? 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
substantive  essentiality  of  the  malarial  poison  remains  as  yet  undemon- 
strated.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  attempts  at  an  objective  study  of 
this  poison  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  the  cultivating  retort  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  organism. 

Its  subjective  or  analogical  study  affords  quite  incontestable  evidence  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  The  leading  features  in  the  natural  history 
of  malaria  are  closely  coincident  with  those  of  certain  known  organisms. 
It  requires  for  its  production  suitable  conditions  of  moisture,  temperature, 
and  a  properly  circumstanced  breeding-place.  Within  certain  bounds 
these  conditions  are  requisite  to  the  life  and  perpetuity  of  all  organisms. 

Again,  when  all  the  above-enumerated  conditions  correspond  apparently 
in  the  most  favorable  degree,  their  continuous  concurrence  for  a  lapse  of 
time  is  necessary  before  the  poison  manifests  its  presence.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  period  of  development  may  differ  in  different 
climates,  but  in  this  country  we  assume  it  to  be  about  thirty  days.  If 
these  facts  related  to  some  noxious  organism  visible  to  the  eye,  no  doubt 
would  be  entertained  that  the  presence  of  its  germs  in  the  places  where  it 
appeared  was  the  indispensable  condition.  It  would  then  follow  that  the 
concurrence  of  suitable  meteorologic  and  telluric  conditions  with  sufficient 
time  for  its  growth  and  maturity  were  merely  accessories  to  its  perfect 
development.  According  to  this  theory,  the  coincidence  of  five  circum- 
stances is  necessary  before  malaria  can  be  fully  matured — viz.:  Its  own 
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Bpecific  germ ;  suitable  soil  or  pabulum  ;  suitable  moisture ;  suitable  tem« 
perature ;  sufficient  time  for  its  growth  and  development. 

Certain  physical  qualities  which  pertain  to  the  malarial  poison  can  also 
be  profitably  made  points  of  subjective  study.  These  are  very  closely 
connected  with  the  answer  to  the  second  question,  or  ''  How  the  malarial 
poison  obtains  access  to  the  human  system."  ^^^^7  ^^^^^  therefore  be 
briefly  noticed  in  relation  to  the  instrumentality  of  each  in  conveying 
malaria  into  the  system. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  ponderability,  which  tlie  following  facts 
prove  that  malaria  possesses : 

Those  diiferent  atmospheric  states  which  afiect  the  range  of  diffusion 
of  known  air-borne  yet  ponderable  subtances  exert  similar  mfluences  upon 
the  malarial  pobon. 

Altitude  illustrates  the  ponderability  of  malaria  by  powerfully  retard- 
ing its  diffusion. 

High  readings  of  the  barometer  favor  its  aerial  dissemination. 

Fogs,  smoke,  dust,  or  floating  particles  presumably  more  buoyant  than 
this  poison  may  exert  greater  or  less  influence  in  overcoming  the  obstacle 
which  ponderability  attaches  to  malaria  as  an  air-borne  agent. 

Currents  of  air  passing  continuously  and  steadily  in  one  direction  over 
the  breeding-places  of  malaria  increase  the  limits  and  intensity  of  toxio 
range. 

The  atmosphere  is  undoubtedly  the  medium  by  means  of  which 
malarial  poison  is  most  frequently  brought  into  the  human  system. 
Liability  to  intoxication  is  increased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  proximity  of 
points  of  exposure  to  places  of  development ;  to  similarity  of  level ;  to 
situation  in  the  line  of  prevailing  winds  which  have  traversed  the  breed- 
ing-ground ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  locality  of  pro- 
duction. 

Whether  malaria  passes  through  the  respiratory  apparatus  directly  into 
the  circulation,  or  is  lodged  upon  the  fauces  and  absorbed  through  some 
other  surface,  is  not  clearly  ascertainable.  It  is  certainly  not  deprived  of 
its  noxious  qualities  by  stomach  digestion,  and  therefore,  sometimes  at 
least,  may  reach  the  blood  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

Malaria  is  miscible  with  water.  It  is  capable  of  being  carried  by  cur- 
i*ents  of  water  through  distances  and  periods  of  time  altogether  undeter- 
mined, without  losing  either  its  toxic  efiects  or,  perliaps,  the  faculty  of 
reproduction.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  means  of  conveyance  has 
efl^ted  its  distribution  to  continents  and  islands  too  widely  separated  to 
justify  a  belief  that  it  was  wind-wafled.  No  observations  need  be  ad- 
duced to  establish  the  water-borne  habit  of  the  malarial  poison,  or  the 
positive  liability  to  its  toxic  effects  when  received  into  the  stomach 
through  this  medium.  These  facts  have  been  well  understood  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  matter  of  communicability  of  malaria  by  means  of  drinking  water 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  some  allusion  to  the  great  probability 
that  other  fluids  or  solids  are  open  to  a  similar  chaige.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread popular  prejudice,  especially  notable  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  drinking  milk  occasions  attacks  of  the  endemic  fevers. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  to  pour  the  evening  supply  of  milk  into  hvooA 
uncovered  pans,  and  allow  it  to  remain  exposed  in  the  opeu  air  for  con* 
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(nimption  at  the  morning  meal.     This  viscid  fluid,  so  tenacious  of  ordi- 
Qaiy  air-borne  particles,  may  well  be  suspected  of  entangling  sufficient 

Juantities  of  swamp  poison  to  produce  sickness  if  exposed  where  it  is  rife 
uring  a  whole  niglit 

A  similar  popular  prejudice  exists  in  regard  to  the  muscadine  grape, 
which  flourisnes  best  in  swampy  localities.  The  rough  skin  of  this  fruit, 
frequently  covered  with  its  own  juice,  oflers  fiivorable  conditions  for  the 
adhesion  of  aii^bome  particles. 

The  malarial  poison  is  not  reproduced  within  the  human  system.  This 
proposition  is  undeniable,  since  no  intensification  of  the  poison  is  pro- 
duced by  any  degree  of  crowding  of  the  sick  which  can  he  practised ; 
neither  do  any  conditions  of  contact  with  the  sick  ever  impart  malarial 
affections. 

Malarial  poison  is  specific  This  allegation  is  sufficiently  established 
by  its  sjjecific  effects  on  the  human  economy.  There  is  no  other  agent 
known  which  is  capable  of  originating  morbid  phenomena  chanictenzed 
by  8uch  marked  diurnal  periochcity. 

It  is  not  interchangeable  with  other  specific  poisons.  This  statement 
may  be  rested  upon  all  fairly  collected  clmical  observations. 

There  are  no  facts  which  justify  the  belief  that  malaria  is  capable 
of  becoming  mixed  in  the  atmosphere,  or  outside  the  system,  with  any 
other  si)ecific  morbific  germ,  so  as  to  produce  a  third  something  which 
may  give  rise  to  compound  forms  of  disease. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  which  is  best  supported  is,  that  the 
malarial  poison  is  brought  into  the  system  principally  by  breathing  an 
atmos{)here  impr^nated  with  this  miasm. 

It  is  also  ingested  by  being  held  in  suspension  in  fluids  use<l  as  drink 
or  food ;  perhaps  also  by  eating  certain  fruits  or  vegetables  in  their 
natural  state  whose  external  surmces  afford  favorable  conditions  for  its 
lodgment. 

Morbid  Effects  and  Phenomena  which  Follow  its  Intro- 
duction INTO  THE  Human  System. — The  discussion  of  the  morbid 
process  established  by  the  malarial  poison  involves  some  difficult  prob- 
lems. A  period  of  incubation  must  be  admitted  to  follow  the  inception 
of  the  ague  germs.  But  this  period  has  no  definitely  marked  limits. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  shifting  one,  according  to  the  cfuantity  or  quality  of  the 
poison  received,  or  thie  sudden  or  gradual  manner  in  which  it  is  received, 
or  the  state  of  receptivity  of  the  system. 

Certain  facts  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  malarial  poison  is  very 
slowly  removed  from  a  system  which  has  been  brought  under  its  influence. 
These  evidences  of  long  systemic  residence  of  the  poison  are  principally 
displayed  in  those.attacks  which  occur  after  long  periods  of  removal  from 
any  surrounding  where  intoxication  was  possible.  Vernal  attacks  may 
be  classed  in  the  same  connection.  In  many  instances  the  subjects  oi 
these  long-delayed  attacks  have  never  suffered  a  paroxysmal  seizure,  and 
jet  when  some  accidental  derangement  of  health  occurs,  as  from  a  fit  of 
mdigestion  or  a  sudden  wetting,  they  fall  sick  with  one  or  another  form 
of  malarial  fever. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  such 
attacks  as  I  refer  to  are  to  be  ascribed  to  secondary  changes  produced  in 
either  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  system  by  the  malarial  poLson.     In  so 
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far  as  the  clinical  pheDomena  are  worth  anything  in  demonstrating  the 
presence  and  agency  of  the  specific  malarial  poison  in  these  dercrred 
attacks,  they  are  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in  paroxysms  arising 
after  a  few  hours'  or  a  few  days'  exposure  to  marsh  miasm. 

But  we  find  further  proofs  of  the  long-continued  and  silent  manner  in 
which  malaria  exerts  its  pathological  influences  in  those  enlai^ements  of 
the  spleen  which  occur  without  specific  attacks  of  sickness.  The  altera- 
tions of  nutrition  in  this  organ  are  so  characteristic  of  malaria  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  depend  upon  those  chances  which  determine 
the  nature  of  secondary  blood-impurities. 


Intermittent  Fever— Simple  Forms. 

The  clinical  phenomena  of  intermittent  fevers  afford  strong  support  to 
the  opinion  that  this  type  of  malarial  attacks  illustrates  more  strongly 
than  any  other  the  primary  influence  of  the  poison  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem.  Fits  of  ague  often  occur  very  shortly  after  exposure  in  infected 
localities,  and  the  persons  thus  suddenly  attacked  may  present  little  or  no 
evidence  of  cachexia  before  or  after  the  paroxysm.  Indeed,  they  fre- 
quently resume  their  ordinary  avocations  after  the  paroxysms,  apparently 
as  well  as  if  they  had  not  occurred. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  the  pathology  of  an  intermittent  fever 
does  not  necessarily  involve  an  hypothesis  that  the  attacks  are  the  results 
of  certain  changes  which  the  poison  undergoes  afl«r  its  inception,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  certain  perversions  of  systemic  chemistry  are  required 
to  inaugurate  the  paroxysms. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  it  seems  likely  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  intermittent  malarial  fever  result  from  the  primary  effects  of  its 
specific  poison  exerted  directly  upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  system, 
and  disturbing  their  functions,  and  especially  the  nerve-function. 

Those  malarial  attacks  which  ensue  almost  immediately  after  exposure 
are  principally  manifested  in  persons  exposed  at  points  of  unusually  abun- 
dant evolution.  The  rule  of  malarial  attacks  in  temperate  latitudes  is, 
that  they  require  repeated  exposure  to  infection  for  their  production. 
The  long  residence  of  the  poison  in  the  system  may  render  additional 
doses  possible,  until  a  point  of  saturation  is  reached  which  occasions  par- 
oxysmal explosions.  In  these  cases  the  period  of  incubation  is  reckoned 
from  the  first  date  of  exposure,  thus  forming  the  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  incubative  periods  of  the  cases  occurring  almost  immediately 
after  exposure. 

Whether  the  quiescent  period  after  exposure  to  malaria  be  long  or  short, 
attacks  are  seldom  abrupt  in  their  announcement.  The  symptoms  which 
usually  precede  pronounced  attacks  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  some 
derangement  of  the  functions  presided  over  by  the  organic  nervous  sys- 
tem. Derangement  of  digestion,  vitiated  taste,  coating  of  the  tongue, 
loaded  urine,  and  sallow  skin  are  ordinarily  found  among  the  prodromic 
symptoms.  Next  in  succession  come  feehngs  of  malaise,  hot  and  cold 
flushes,  and  those  neuralgias  which  precede  and  attend  malarial  paroxysms. 

The  symptoms  of  an  ordinar)'  or  typical  malarial  paroxysm  are  so 
characteristic  as  to  be  generally  readily  interpreted.     Cree])ing,  cliilly, 
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sensations  over  the  surface,  especially  along  the  spine,  yawning,  livid 
coloration  beneath  the  finger-nails,  retreat  of  blood  from  superficial  capil- 
laries, and  that  consequent  papillary  elevation  which  is  commonly  called 
goose-skin,  comprise  the  earliest  symptoms.  Then  decided  shiverings 
with  chattering  of  the  teeth  come  on,  and  the  patient  asks  for  blankets  to 
be  heaped  upon  him  and  hot  applications  to  be  made,  even  though  the 
atmospheric  temperature  may  be  decidedly  elevated. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent  symptoms,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  portal  system  of  blood-vessels  is  so  often  the  seat  of  congestion 
during  a  chill.  No  intelligent  practitioner  can  watch  a  patient  during  the 
cold  stage  of  a  malarial  paroxysm  without  realizing  how  important  the 
attendant  congestion  is  as  a  pathological  state.  It  should  first  be  consid- 
ered that  every  chill  necessarily  implies  a  condition  of  congestion  in  some 
part  of  the  system.  The  blood  driven  from  the  surface  and  extrem- 
ities must  be  accounted  for  elsewhere ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  which 
is  lost  from  one  part  of  the  circulatory  tree  must  correspond  with  that 
accumulated  elsewherc.  But  in  treating  of  the  pernicious  forms  of  mala- 
rial fevers  this  question  will  again  receive  notice. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  we  are  no  more  able  to  explain  those 
perversions  of  the  normal  action  of  the  physical  forces  of  the  system 
which  occasion  the  phenomena  of  a  chill  than  we  are  to  explain  how  the 
altered  circulation  in  the  first  steps  of  an  inflammation  is  brought  about. 
The  theory  which  CuIIen  adopted  is  quite  as  explanatory  and  consistent 
as  any  which  has  been  promulgated  since  his  time.  According  to  this,  a 
state  of  spasm  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  causes  the  chill,  while  the 
fever  is  merely  the  rebound  of  functions  held  in  abeyance  during  tlie 
chill. 

After  a  variable  length  of  time  there  occurs  a  change  in  these  symp- 
toms :  the  patient  begins  to  remove  the  blankets  which  covered  him ;  the 
face  shows  signs  of  returning  circulation ;  the  veins  of  the  whole  surface 
gradually  fill  again,  apparently  beyond  their  normal  state.  But  the 
reaction  goes  mr  beyond  any  normal  physiological  state.  The  face 
becomes  flushed  and  the  eyes  injected,  and  the  patient  complains  of  head- 
ache, thirst,  dryness  and  heat  of  the  surface ;  he  will  not  permit  any  cov- 
ering, and  constantly  shifts  his  place  in  the  bed  in  tlie  hope  that  some 
new  position  may  affonl  him  more  comfort.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
commonly  present.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  delirium  is  apt  to  occur. 
The  tliermomoter  seldom  shows  a  temperature  above  105°,  but  I  have 
seen  106.5°  recordetl  in  the  axilla  in  the  hot  stage  of  a  paroxysm  of 
simple  intermittent  fever. 

The  duration  of  the  hot  stage  is  different  in  different  cases.  Accord- 
ing to  Aitken,  the  mean  duration  is  three  to  eight  hours. 

There  is  a  very  old  and  quite  well-supported  opinion,  that  the  cold 
stage  is  shorter  in  the  quotidian  than  in  the  tertian  type,  and  also  that 
the  hot  sta^  is  longer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  may  certainly 
be  affirmed  that  in  individual  cases  of  either  type  there  is  no  fixed  rela- 
tion between  the  duration  of  the  chill  and  that  of  the  hot  stage. 

The  decline  of  the  hot  stage  begins  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentle 
perspiration,  limited  at  first  to  the  forehead,  face,  and  neck.  This 
gradually  extends  itself  over  the  surface  and  increases  in  quantity  until 
the  whole  body  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat     During  this  period  the 
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patient's  syinj)toms,  both  subjective  and  objective,  undergo  wonderfiil 
mitigation,  and,  although  tliisi  stage  is  usually  short,  it  often  happens  that 
by  the  time  it  is  concluded  a  restoration  to  ordinary  health  seems  to  have 
occurred. 

The  sweating  stage  terminates  a  malarial  paroxysm.  The  intermission 
now  begins,  and  lasts  until  the  inauguration  of  another  paroxysm.  The 
intermission  is  longer  or  shorter  accordingly,  first,  as  the  paroxysm  occu- 
pies less  or  more  time ;  and,  second,  as  the  interval  mav  affect  it.  The 
interval  is  that  period  of  time  which  reaches  from  the  begiuaing  of  one 
paroxysm  to  the  beginning  of  another.  It  therefore  furnishes  the  basis 
of  classification  of  simple  intermittents  into  the  following  forms :  quoti- 
dian, tertian,  and  quartan. 

Statistics  gathered  from  a  great  many  sources  and  relating  to  many 
countries  and  climates  indicate  that  quotidian  intermittents  are  more 
common  than  tertian.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that  the  natural  type 
of  intermittents  is  that  form  characterized  by  diurnal  paroxysms.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  if  any  natural  law  does  exist  establish- 
ing the  quotidian  as  the  typical  form  of  intermittent  fevers,  it  is  very 
often  set  aside  by  unknown  influences.  In  certain  epidemics  the  tertian 
cases  preponderate,  and  under  all  circumstances  convertibility  may  be  wit- 
nessed between  the  various  forms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  medical  staff  of  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  late  Civil  War  afford  the  most  valuable 
data  which  we  possess  touching  these  points,  in  so  far  as  tliey  relate  to 
this  country.  During  three  years  of  the  war  724,284  cases  oi  intermit- 
tent fever  were  recorded,  tabulated  as  follows : 

Quotidian,  370,401  cases,  388  deaths — equivalent  to  1047  +  deaths  per 
1,000,000  cases. 

Tertian,  318,704  cases,  324  deaths — equivalent  to  1007+  deaths  per 
1,000,000  cases. 

Quartan,  35,179  cases,  79  deaths— equivalent  to  2246+  deaths  per 
1,000,000  cases. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers  that  quartan  attacks  have  a 
smaller  ratio  in  the  Southern  States  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
My  observations  on  this  point  have  not  been  suflSciently  well  recorded  to 
make  them  especially  authoritative,  but  they  support  such  a  conclusion. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  malarial  fevers  is  more  properly  discussed  in 
treating  of  the  graver  forms,  since  the  paroxysms  oi  simple  intermittent 
do  not  often  occasion  death. 

Treatment. — This  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  par- 
oxysm and  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit. 

Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  the  incipiency  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  early 
part  of  the  cold  stage.  However  little  the  danger  to  life  from  the  parox- 
ysm of  a  simple  intermittent  attack,  the  practitioner  should  not  forget 
that  whatever  danger  does  exist  is  to  be  ascribed  to  damages  suffered  dur- 
ing or  in  consequence  of  the  chill.  There  are  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
and  those  will  be  noticed  presently.  With  this  fact  m  view  the  prac- 
titioner's duties  are  much  simplified.  He  should  first  endeavor  to  remove 
any  complications  present  which  tend  to  aggravate  the  cold  stage.  If 
the  chill  has  come  on  aft^er  a  full  meal  or  after  eating  indigestible  food, 
the  stomach  should  be  promptly  emptied ;  otherwise  the  cold  stage  will 
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be  proloDged  and  rendered  more  violent.  Large  draughts  of  warm  water 
will  frequently  produce  sufficient  emesis.  If  this  should  fail,  ipecacuanha 
may  be  added.  The  warm  infusion  of  eupatorium  perfoliatum  answers  well 
as  an  emetic,  producing  also  a  laxative  effect.  But  it  is  disgusting  to  the 
palate,  and  sometimes  prolongs  its  action  beyond  desired  results.  The 
effect  of  an  emetic  in  abridging  a  chill  by  revulsive  action  are  uncertain,  and 
I  avoid  resorting  to  them  for  this  purpose  alone  in  simple  intermittents. 

The  patient's  subjective  complaints  of  suffering  should  receive  a  due 
degree  of  attention.  Additional  blankets  and  warm  applications  should 
be  allowed  when  solicited.  I  always  discourage  hot  or  heating  drinks, 
except  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned.  I  especially  oppose  alcoholic 
stimulants,  because  they  seldom  do  any  good  in  mitigating  the  chill, 
oftener  aggravating  the  patient's  symptoms  during  the  hot  stage,  particu- 
larly the  headache  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  directly  occasionmg  per- 
plexing perturbations.  For  example,  I  have  seen  convulsions  speedily 
follow  a  strong  brandy  toddy  given  to  shorten  a  chill. 

While  the  removal  of  complications  is  imperatively  indicated,  it  is 
also  important  to  ase  promptly  those  means  which  are  designed  to 
modify  and  shorten  the  chill.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
agents  found  to  be  useful  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  directly  influ- 
ence nervous  function.  Opium  in  some  form  enters  into  all  prescrip- 
tions which  I  have  found  efficient  in  modifying  a  chill.  It  is  quite 
efficacions  when  given  alone,  but  I  think  its  therapeutic  energy  and  cer- 
tainty are  incn^ased  by  the  addition  of  other  agents  of  the  same  class.  I 
have  often  exhibited  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  chloroform  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  laudanum  with  excellent  results.  The  tincture  of  opium  may 
l)C  combined  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  with  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, or  with  chloral  liydrate.  In  combination  with  either  of  the  latter 
medicines  it  may  be  given  by  rectal  injection.  If  the  stomach  is  intol- 
erant, or  by  preference  because  of  facility  of  dosage  and  quickness  of 
effect,  the  opiate  may  be  given  hypodermically.  For  this  purpose  one- 
sixth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  given,  together  with 
one-sixtieth  to  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  atropia.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to 
repeat  the  dose  whichever  form  may  be  adopted. 

After  much  experience  in  these  methods  of  mitigating  and  abridging 
the  chills  of  intermittent  fever,  I  feel  entitled  to  say  that,  whether  the 
objects  be  achieved  or  not,  no  injurious  consequences  ensue. 

The  conditions  of  the  circulatory  and  digestive  organs  are  not  favor- 
able for  the  introduction  of  quinia  or  of  any  preliminary  purgative  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  I  therefore  delay  their  exhibition. 
It  may  be  excepted,  however,  that  sometimes  a  very  obstinately  irritable 
stomach  or  exceedingly  vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  can  be  appropriately 
met  by  gr.  X  to  xx  of  calomel. 

The  hot  stage  of  a  simple  intermittent  seldom  calls  for  medical  interfer- 
ence on  account  of  excessive  temperature.  If  the  headache  is  very  violent  or 
the  vomiting  troublesome,  a  subcutaneous  dose  of  morphia  will  bring  speedy 
relief.    The  existence  of  high  temperature  does  not  contra-indicate  its  usCi 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  eivmg  opium  in  the  following  combinations : 
^.  Morphise  Acet.  gr.  ss ; 

Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.    i^iv.     M. 
8.  Two  tablespoonfuls  every  second  hour. 
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Or,  occasionally,  the  following: 

JB^.  Sodii  Bicarb.  gr.  xx, 

Morphise  Sulph.  gr.  i; 

Aquae  Lauro-Cerasi, 
Aquse  Menth.  Pip.  dcU  fsiv.     M. 
S.  Teaspoonful  pro  re  nata. 

I  do  not  limit  the  use  of  opiates  in  the  hot  sta^  to  old  and  infirm 
subjects,  as  Dickson  suggests,  but  give  them  in  all  cases  where  vomit- 
ing, heaudache,  or  other  neuralgias  are  excessive,  or  where  unusual  rest- 
lessness and  jactitation  are  present. 

The  propriety  of  giving  purgatives  as  a  preliminary  measure  of  treat- 
ment during  the  hot  stage  must  be  determined  by  symptoms  connected 
with  individual  cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  falling  under  my  care 
purgatives  are  avoided.  When  regarded  necessary,  gentle  purgation  is 
solicited  by  administering  bitartrate  of  iK)tassium  in  lemonade  or  by  com- 
bining mild  mercurial  doses  with  autiperiodics  when  these  latter  are 
resorted  to  during  the  fever.  In  some  cases  a  very  furred  tongue,  sallow 
skin,  and  costive  bowels  indicate  more  active  purgatives,  which  may  be 
exhibited  during  the  febrile  stage. 

The  most  important  question  which  relates  to  medication  during  the 
hot  stage  is  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  autiperiodics.  It  may  be 
safely  stated  that  practitioners  of  this  country  were  the  first  to  adopt  tliis 
method  of  procedure  in  malarial  fevers.  Here  it  has  been  well  demon- 
strated that  a  competent  dose  of  quinia,  given  during  any  jwirt  of  tlie 
hot  stage,  is  so  often  followed  by  the  defervescence  of  the  fever  that  it 
would  be  illogical  to  attribute  the  change  to  any  other  cause.  Sometimes 
the  remedy  fails  in  producing  this  result;  then  excessive  physiological 
disturbances  may  follow,  and  perhaps  some  general  aggravation  of  the 
patient's  symptoms. 

There  are  four  different  circumstances,  each  of  which,  in  my  opinion, 
calls  for  the  exhibition  of  quinia  during  the  hot  stage,  whether  the  fever 
has  reached  its  maximum  point  or  not : 

First,  If  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  b^inning  of  the 
paroxysm  is  so  considerable  that  further  delay  might  prevent  suiScieut 
cinchonism  to  intercept  the  next  accession. 

Second.  When  the  fever  is  so  excessive  that  quinia  should  be  given 
as  an  antipyretic. 

Third.  When  apprehensions  exist  that  the  fever  will  occasion  some 
complication  or  accident. 

Fourth.  When  the  tongue  is  clean  and  the  state  of  the  system  is 
favorable  to  absoq^tion. 

The  hot  stage  is  not  usually  favorable  to  absorption,  and  consequently 
the  economical  use  of  quinia  must  not  be  attempted.  It  should  be 
given  in  doses  varying"^  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  preferably  in  solu- 
tion, I  may  remark  that  I  have  seldom  failed  in  getting  good  results 
from  the  powder  or  pills  if  lemonade  or  some  fluid  facile  of  absorption 
l>e  given  at  the  same  time.  The  mixtures  previously  formulat-ed  answer 
this  purpose  very  well,  and  at  the  same  time  mitigate  the  disagreeable 
physiological  effects  of  the  quinia. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  symptoms  occasionally  connected 
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with  the  hot  stage  which  involve  danger.  Convulsions  are  among  the 
most  important  of  these.  They  occur  most  often  among  children,  but 
occasionallj  with  adults.  They  should  be  met  by  chloroform,  cold  to  the 
head,  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  and  cupping  or  leecJiing  if  the 
fiioe  is  flushed,  the  eyes  injected,  and  the  cai*otids  pulsating  forcibly. 

The  sweating  stage  may  be  classed  with  the  internussion  in  respect  to 
medication.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  cinchonism.  From  the 
moment  the  sweating  stage  announces  itself  the  fluids  of  the  system  begin 
to  resume  their  normal  physiological  functions.  Absorption  from  the 
intestinal  surfaces  is  again  restored,  and  remedies  may  be  administered 
with  confidence  in  their  eflects. 

The  question  is  now  no  longer  whether  antiperiodics  should  be 
administered,  but  how  they  shall  be  given.  Many  practitioners  prefer 
exhibiting  them  in  one  large  dose  ;  others  think  it  Letter  to  give  tliem  in 
repeated  small  doses.  I  have  usually  adopted  the  latter  method.  Begin- 
ning with  the  sweating  stage,  I  give  three  grains  of  quinia  every  hour 
or  two  hours,  until  eighteen  grains  have  been  taken.  This  would  occupy 
periods  of  five  to  ten  hours  to  complete  the  doses,  ordinarily  quite  a  sum- 
dent  length  of  time  to  obtain  cinchonism  before  the  advent  of  another 
Ciroxysm.  If  the  physician  elects  to  give  his  antiperiodic  in  one  or  two 
rge  doses,  he  should  not  trust  to  so  small*  an  amount  as  eighteen  grains. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  loss  incident  to  the  probable  over-taxa- 
tion of  the  power  to  dissolve  and  receive  a  large  amount  into  the  circula- 
tion. 

Purgation  sliould  not  be  induced  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  hurry  the 
quinia  off  before  absorption  takes  place.  Some  practitioners  favor  the 
employment  of  adjuvants  to  the  quinia.  Very  few  of  these  have 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  service  except  opium.  A  very  convenient 
formula  is  a  solution  of  quinia  in  peppermint-water  by  addition  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  such  proportions  that  ^  of  the  solution  shall 
represent  five  grains  of  quinia  and  seven  and  a  half  drops  of  laudanum. 

jBut,  however  we  may  boast  of  the  efficacy  of  cinchona  as  the  anceps 
remedium  for  malarial  diseases,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly an  immediate  cure,  and  very  commonly  fails  in  producing  a  per- 
manent curative  effect.  If  we  could  in  all  cases  discern  and  remove  the 
impediments  to  its  immediate  or  temporarily  curative  action,  its  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  practical  specific  would  be  undeniable.  It  is  probable 
that  these  impediments  generally  rest  upon  the  fact  that  either  the 
remedy  does  not  gain  admission  to  the  circulation  or  that  some  complica- 
tion exists  not  within  the  range  of  its  therapeutic  action. 

The  failure  of  cinchona  to  cure  a  malarial  attack  in  such  a  permanent 
manner  that  it  shall  not  be  liable  to  return  is  probably  owing  to  the 
incompetent  action  of  the  drug  because  of  its  transitory  stay  in  the 
system  as  compared  with  that  of  the  malarial  poison.  Some  objections 
apply  to  this  theor}',  because  when  the  succession  of  intermittent  attacks 
is  broken  by  quinm  and  it  is  continuously  administered  afterward,  the 
paroxysms  occasionally  recur  in  spite  of  its  presence  in  the  system. 
These  objections  may  be  answered  by  pleading  that  under  these  circum- 
stances secondary  blood-poisons  precipitate  the  attacks,  and  cinchona 
should  not  be  expected  to  cure  these  conditions. 

The  best  methods  of  practice  I  know  of  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
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intermittent  fever  after  having  interrupted  the  succession  of  attacks  are^ 
first,  to  continue  the  cinchona  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  giving  at 
least  three  three-grain  doses  a  day.  After  this  no  medicine  need  be 
given  except  such  as  may  be  required  to  correct  chronic  toxiemic  states 
of  the  system  or  to  act  as  blood-restoratives  until  such  time  as  prodromes 
of  another  paroxysm  may  exhibit  themselves.  At  the  instant  when 
these  manifest  themselves  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  quinia  in  solution 
should  be  taken.  In  order  that  no  loss  of  time  should  occur  in  applying 
this  method,  I  always  advise  patients  to  keep  a  solution  of  quinia 
within  immediate  reach.  The  following  prescription  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  effect  a  permanent  exemption  from  recurrence  of  paroxysms : 

ISf.  Ferri  Redacti     gr.  xl ; 

Acid.  Arseniosi  gr.  j  ; 

Quinise  Sulph.  gr.  xl ; 

Ol.  Pip.  Nigr.    gtt.x.     M. 

Ft.  pil.  No.  XX. 
8.  One  pill  three  times  daily. 

It  seems  sometimes  to  occur  that  intermittent  attacks  so  impress  the 
nervous  system  that  they  become,  like  epilepsy,  more  liable  to  recur 
because  of  an  established  habit.  I  have  known  chills  to  occur  when  tlje 
ears  were  ringing  with  quinia.  Strychnia  fails  to  arrest  them ;  arsenic 
has  more  value,  but  frequently  fails.  Pure  nitric  acid,  properly  diluted, 
in  doses  of  six  to  ten  drops,  given  every  four  to  six  hours  without  regard 
to  the  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  succeeds  more  often  than  any  medication  I 
have  ever  resorted  to. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  simple  mtermittent 
fever  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  I  have  made  trials  of  cure  by 
carbolic  acid,  administered  by  mouth  and  sulxiutaneously,  and  also  of 
the  sulphites,  with  no  results  worthy  of  recommendation. 


Remittent  Fever. 

The  difference  in  definition  between  the  words  remittent  and  intermit- 
tent expresses  the  clinical  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  fever  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Remittent  fever  exhibits  oscillations  of  temperature  regulated  as  to 
hours  of  recurrence  by  laws  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  periodic 
returns  of  intermittent  fever ;  but  there  is  no  complete  defervescence  of 
the  fever.  While  the  lowest  angles  of  the  fever  curve  approximate  the 
normal  body  heat  more  or  less  closely,  they  never  decline  to  a  standard 
of  apyrexia. 

That  remittent  fever  is  a  malarial  disease,  produced  by  a  cause  identical 
with  that  which  produces  intermittent  fever,  is  well  proven  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  : 

First.  Cases  occur  in  close  relation  with  cases  of  intermittent  fever  in 
populations  similarly  exposed  to  malaria,  and  at  the  same  periods  of  the 
year. 

Second.  The  two  forms  of  disease  are  readily  convertible,  the  one  with 
the  other. 

In  non-tropical  countries  remittent  fever  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
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Datural  type  of  miUarial  fevers.  At  least,  it  may  be  aflSrmed  that  the 
proportion  of  cases  which  begin  as  remittent  attacks  is  so  small  that 
we  are  warranted  in  looking  upon  them  as  departures  fVom  type.  In 
the  Unitwl  States  army  during  the  years  1861-66,  inclusive,  there 
occurred  286,490  cases  of  remittent  fever.  The  fatal  cases  were  3853, 
lieing  a  mortality-rate  of  13,450  per  1,000,000  cases.  By  comparing 
these  statistics  with  those  of  intermittent  fever  recorded  in  a  previous 
Hection  it  will  be  found  that  remittent  fever  is  more  than  twelve  times 
as  fatal  to  life  as  the  simple  intermittent  forms. 

If  we  accept  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  remittent  fever,  it  is  of 
iuterest  to  the  sanitarian  or  practitioner  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the 
raases  which  occasion  these  departures  from  type.  Some  of  these  are 
undoubtedly  extraneous  to  the  system,  and  relate  wholly  to  circum- 
stances affecting  the  malarial  poison  as  a  disease-producing  agent.  In- 
creased quantity  of  malaria  is  well  understood  to  enlarge  the  ratio  of 
remittent  cases.  There  is  also  strong  presumptive  evidence  supporting 
the  hypothesis  that  different  annual  crops  of  malaria  vary  in  respect  to 
the  noxious  qualities  of  this  agent.  The  same  pi^esumption  relates  to  ail 
crops  produced  in  certain  localities  as  contrasted  with  others.  Other 
causes  which  determine  remittent  rather  than  intermittent  attacks  are 
personal  to  patients.     They  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

First.  Unusual  personal  receptivity  or  impressibility  to  malaria  may 
exist,  either  because  of  some  constitutional  idiosyncrasy  or  of  some  state 
the  system  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

Second.  Want  of  timely  medical  treatment  or  of  proper  medical  treat- 
ment may  convert  intermittents  into  remittents. 

Third.  The  rapid  occurrence  of  secondary  blood  infections,  extraordi- 
nary in  chai'acter  or  amount,  may  cause  the  fever  to  be  continuous. 

Fourth.  The  existence  of  complications,  inflammatory  in  their  nature, 
may  cliange  intermittent  into  remittent  attacks. 

However  various  or  complex  the  causes  may  be  which  operate  to  con- 
vert intermittent  attacks  into  remittent  forms  of  fever,  each  one  must  be 
supposed  to  act  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  those  centres  which  preside 
over  the  normal  physiological  and  chemical  changes  of  the  system. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Attacks  of  remittent  fever  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  abrupt  in  their  advent  than  intermittents.  When  prodromic  symp- 
toms exist,  they  are  similar  to  those  which  precede  ordinary  cases  of  ague. 

The  chill  is  seldom  attended  by  such  violent  symptoms  as  the  cold 
stage  of  intermittents.  The  duration  of  the  cold  stage  is  also  more  brief. 
In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  severe  vomiting  with  large  bilious  ejections 
complicate  the  cold  stage.     The  chill  is  quickly  followed  by  the  hot  stage. 

The  mildest  cases  of  remittent  fever  are  not  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  intermittent  forms.  In  these  cases  the  temperature  curves  are 
marked  by  sliarp  angles  and  long  tracings  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
records.  As  cases  become  more  decided  in  diagnosis,  and  consequently 
represent  higher  degrees  of  departure  from  the  intermittent  type,  the 
angles  of  temperature  curves  become  more  obtuse  and  exhibit  a  more  or 
less  high  average  range.  The  accompanying  temperature  diagiTun  (Fig. 
23)  shows  tlie  thermometric  record  of  an  unusually  protracted  and  grave 
case.  The  patient  was  a  near  relative  of  my  colleague,  Prof.  Logan,  a 
leading  practitioner  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  clinical  records  may  be 
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aooepted  as  altogether  accurate.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that 
tlie  records  of  temperature  were  not  b^un  at  an  earlier  penod,  but  the 
gravity  of  the  case  was  not  manifest  until  the  continued  type  of  fever  was 
luund  to  exist.  The  latter  part  of  the  diagram  illustrates  the  lapse  of  the 
remittent  fever  into  an  intermittent.  This  is  so  commonly  a  mode  of  cure 
that  the  practitioner  ^vatches  with  solicitude  for  increasing  oscillations  of 
temjierature  to  announce  mitigations  of  severity  in  his  gravest  cases. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  may  be 
looked  upon  as  practi^Iy  unimportant.  All  cases  so  near  the  border- 
line as  to  make  differential  diagnosis  a  question  should  receive  identical 
treatment. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  very  grave  forms  of  fever  which  are 
liable  to  give  trouble  in  differentiation  from  remittent  fever.  These  are 
typhoid  and  yellow  fevers.  The  sanitary  protection  of  communities 
exposed  to  cases  of  the  latter,  and  also  the  practical  treatment  of  the 
sick,  call  for  early  and  correct  differentiation. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  pathological  processes  of  these 
affections  that  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  liable  to  obtain.  The  facial 
expression  of  patients  suffering  with  remittent  is  sufficiently  characteristic 
to  afford  some  diagnostic  inferences.  During  the  pyrexia  the  face  is 
flushed  and  the  eye»  injected,  but  the  redness  is  more  vivid  and  the 
cuuntenance  more  animated  than  in  either  typhoid  or  yellow  fever. 
It  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say  that,  however  great  may  be  the 
flusliing  or  other  alterations  of  the  countenance  in  remittent  fever,  the 
natural  facial  expression  is  l)etter  preserved  than  in  either  of  the  fevers 
under  comparison  with  it.  Sallowness  of  the  skin  is  an  early  and  almost 
constant  event  in  remittent  fever.  It  comes  on  as  a  secondary  manifesta- 
tion, and  appears  in  a  large  ratio  of  cases  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  high 
temperature  preceding  its  occurrence.  The  icteric  hue  is  seldom  intense, 
indeed  very  infrequently  equalling  the  orange-yellow  of  jaundice  result- 
ing from  obstruction.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  statement  in  those 
cases  in  which  remittent  fever  attacks  a  person  already  jaundiced.  I  have 
seen  many  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  preceded  the  remittent  fever,  and 
became  more  strongly  marked  after  its  incursion,  particularly  in  those 
persons  who  had  remained  for  some  time  in  a  malarial  region  and  suffered 
repeated  attacks.  In  all  cases  of  remittent  fever  it  seems  reasonable  to 
ascribe  the  more  or  less  jaundiced  state  to  one  or  both  of  two  factors, 
viz. — ^the  accumulation  of  cxcrementitious  material  and  bile  constituents 
in  the  blood  from  primary  derangement  of  its  chemistry ;  and  that  exces- 
sive activity  of  the  liver  which  the  malarial  poison  appears  to  induce. 
Whether  the  latter  mentioned  factor  results  from  some  action  of  malaria 
directly  affectin?  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  liver,  as  it  does  those  of 
the  spleen,  or  whether  the  altered  blood-currents  during  the  paroxysms 
cause  this  supposed  hypersecretion  of  bile,  we  certainly  know  that  to 
malaria  only  can  we  ascribe  those  fevers  which  are  marked  by  such  pecu- 
liar symptoms  of  biliousness  or  superabundance  of  bile  as  to  justify  the 
prefix  bilious  fever  or  bilious  remittent  fever. 

The  state  of  the  alimentary  tract  may  properly  receive  notice  after  these 
remarks.  In  the  early  stages  of  remittent  fever  the  tongue  may  be 
moist  and  large,  and  covered  with  a  white  or  lead-colored  or  yellowish 
coat.    The  edges  may  be  indented  with  imprints  of  the  teeth.     This  is 
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Osborne's  malarial  tongue^  and  its  appearance  is  worth  something  in 
diagnosis. 

Later  in  the  progress  of  remittent  fever  the  tongue  may  become  dr^i 
brown^  cracked,  and  difficult  of  protrusion,  but  seldom  showing  the 
tremulousness  of  a  typhoid-fever  tongue,  and  differing  also  from  the 
yellow-fever  tongue  in  the  fact  that  in  this  disease  the  appearauce  of  the 
tongue  is  usually  indifferent  as  a  symptom,  except  that  in  advanced  stages 
it  is  liable  to  be  smeared  with  blood. 

The  stomach  is  irritable  from  the  very  beginning  of  an  attack,  and  the 
acts  of  emesis  are  generally  in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  typhoid  or 
yellow  fever,  both  in  respect  to  their  violence  and  to  the  relative  amount 
of  bile  they  eject. 

The  bowels  are  ordinarily  costive,  and  when  moved  by  pui^tives  the 
stools  contrast  strongly  with  those  of  typhoid  or  yellow  fever  by  pre- 
senting evidences  of  the  bile-coloring  principles  which  attend  all  excretions 
in  malarial  fever,  and  are  found  in  the  urine,  the  perspiration,  and  occa- 
sionally the  sputa. 

Some  unusually  violent  cases  of  malarial  fever,  which  may  become 
remittent,  are  inaugurated  with  convulsions,  profuse  diarrhoea,  and  coma. 

Before  closing  the  remarks  concerning  the  digestive  organs  in  remit- 
tent fever  I  should  mention  tliat  in  the  long  array  of  cases  I  have 
treated  I  cannot  reaill  one  solitary  instance  of  black  vomit.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  I  have  observed  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  in  quite 
a  number  of  cases.  These  occurred  late  in  protracted  cases,  and  were 
sometimes  the  cause  of  death.  Whether  it  be  merely  a  coincidence  I  am 
unable  to  say,  but  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  have  been 
in  young  females  just  after  the  establishment  of  the  catamenia. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  frequent  in  remittent  fever,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  with  general  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 

The  pulse  in  remittent  fever  differs  from  that  of  the  typhoid  or 
yellow  fevers  by  being  more  synochal  in  character,  firmer,  and  more 
resisting  to  pressure.  The  longer  the  duration  of  the  case  the  less  is  this 
characteristic  discernible. 

The  nervous  system  shows  less  ataxia.  Delirium  may  occur  in  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  but  differs  from  the  delirium  of  typhoid  and  yellow 
fevers  in  showing  a  lessened  degree  of  perversion  of  the  reasoning  fisicul- 
ties.     The  neuralgias  have  nothing  special. 

The  urine  is  acid,  high-colored,  and  scanty.  I  have  never  found  much 
albumen  in  the  urine  of  a  case  of  remittent  fever,  unless  there  was  some 
other  cause  to  account  for  its  presence.  A  small  amount  may  be  detected 
during  excessive  fever.     Blood  is  a  rare  constituent. 

Mild  cases  of  remittent  fever  should  terminate  in  recovery  in  from  five 
to  seven  days.  Fatal  attacks  usually  end  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day. 
Many  cases  pursue  a  course  which  lasts  from  twenty  to  forty  days.   Under 

E roper  treatment  the  usual  termination  is  in  recovery,  either  directly  or 
y  conversion  into  the  intermittent  type. 
Post-mortem  Appearances. — When  death  occurs  in  remittent  fever 
the  post-mortem  changes  generally  consist  of  those  which  are  princii>ally 
due  to  chronic  malarial  toxaemia  and  those  ascribable  to  the  acute  attack. 
Under  the  former  division  are  permanent  enlargements  of  the  spleen 
and  liver,  and  pigmentary  matter  in  the  blood  and  deposited  in  variooa 
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oigans.  Under  the  latter  are  to  be  classed  hypersemic  or  even  inflamraa- 
torv  states  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  those  d^nerative  changes 
which  are  the  consequence  of  continuous  hyperpyrexia.  The  post-mortem 
changes  whicli  are  so  uniformly  found  as  to  be  most  often  appealed  to  in 
the  establishment  of  diagnoses  are  enlargements  of  the  Uver  and  spleen. 
These  may  be  due  iu  part  to  hyperplasia  and  in  part  to  blood-engorge- 
ment The  brown  or  slate  color  of  an  enlarged  liver  is  strongly  diag- 
nostic of  malarial  affections.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  the  yellow  and 
natural-sized  liver  of  yellow  fever  and  with  the  negative  liver  of  typhoid 
fever. 

The  skin  is  generally  yellow,  sometimes  quite  intensely  icteric,  but 
seldom  showing  the  ecchymotic  extravasations  of  yellow  fever.  In 
remittent  fever  we  never  find  the  cadaver  oozing  blood  from  the  nose 
and  the  mouth,  nor  are  the  stomach  or  intestines  ever  found  to  contain 
black  vomit. 

Treatment. — ^The  indications  of  treatment  in  remittent  fevers  differ 
from  those  of  intermittents  in  two  leading  essentials. 

First.  It  is  a  far  graver  form  of  fever,  and  calls  for  more  promptitude 
and  energy  in  treatment  for  its  successful  management. 

Second.  The  important  pathological  condition  to  be  combated  is  the 
hyperpyrexia,  and  not  the  cold  stage,  as  in  intermittents. 

But  even  with  a  clear  realization  of  the  practical  importance  of  these 
fects  in  governing  the  treatment  of  remittents,  the  practitioner  must  still 
exercise  care  and  self-control,  lest  he  shall  unconsciously  adopt  the  doc- 
trine tliat  inflammatory  lesions  must  be  present  to  occasion  such  violent 
pyrexia  as  often  exists.  The  physician  who  comes  directly  from  a  case 
of  pneumonia  or  rheumatic  fever  and  finds  a  patient  suffering  from  remit- 
tent fever,  with  temperature  higher  and  pulse  more  boimding  than  those 
of  the  patient  he  has  just  left,  is  pardonable  for  finding  it  difScult  to 
realize  that  these  furious  symptoms  are  not  also  associated  with  inflamma- 
tion. 

Attempts  to  cure  remittent  fevers  by  an  exclusively  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment either  result  fatally  or  induce  long  periods  of  confinement  and  suf- 
fering before  recovery  is  reachal.  The  great  indication  is  to  secure  cin- 
chonism  as  promptly  and  completely  as  possible.  Nothing  should  divert 
oar  attention  from  this  object.  The  condition  of  the  {)atient  as  it 
respects  fever,  delirium,  or  state  of  the  tongue,  should  form  no  bar  to  the 
administration  of  quinia.  There  are  no  practitioners  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  treating  these  grave  forms  of  malarial  fever  after  this 
method  who  are  not  able  to  recall  the  numerous  instances  of  most  aston- 
ishing and  gratifying  amelioration  of  symptoms  as  soon  as  saturation 
with  quinia  was  brought  about.  The  dry  tongue  becomes  moist,  the  skin 
is  bathed  in  gentle  perspiration,  the  delirium  ceases,  and  the  patient  sinks 
into  a  quiet  sleep. 

The  amount  of  quinia  necessary  to  produce  cinchonism  must  be  esti- 
mated for  each  particular  case  according  to  the  measure  of  its  severity  or 
to  states  of  tlie  system  more  or  less  favorable  to  its  absorption.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  questions  concerning  the  patient's 
^ety  are  paramount  to  those  of  economy.  In  the  mildest  cases  I  never 
trust  to  a  smaller  amount  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains.  In  violent 
attacks  I  have  administered  scruple  doses  every  fourth  hour  until  a  suf« 
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ficient  test  had  been  made  of  its  capability  to  arrest  or  modify  the  febrile 
paroxysm.  I  have  never  met  with  any  of  those  exaggerated  physio- 
logical effects  which  some  observers  teach  us  to  fear  from  the  exhibition 
of  cinchona  preparations  during  fever.  Certainly,  I  can  declare  that  no 
permanent  deafness  or  other  lasting  lesion  of  nerve-function  has  ever 
occurred  under  my  observation.  I  must  also  add  that  I  know  of  no 
reasons  why  remissions  afford  more  fiivorable  conditions  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinia,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  system  is  in  a  better  state  for 
its  absorption  and  assimilation.  The  quinia  is  preferably  given  in  solu- 
tion, but  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills,  or  in  powder  suspended 
in  black  coffee,  or  in  the  thick  mucilage  of  the  slippery  elm« 

The  considerations  of  treatment  which  are  naturally  connected  with 
those  just  advocated  relate  to  measures  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
associate  with  the  quinia.  The  answers  to  the  two  following  questions 
comprise  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  this  point — viz.: 

Are  conditions  of  the  system  present  which  may  interfere  with  the  s{)&- 
cific  treatment  by  quinia,  and  which  are  not,  in  themselves,  curable  by  it? 

Are  any  medicines  to  be  given  as  suocedanea  to  the  specific  remedy  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  its  action  more  sure  or  prompt? 

In  regard  to  the  first  mquiry,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  specific  treatment  fails  to  cure.  I 
suppose  that  may  be  a  reasonable  proposition  which  holds  that  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  presence  of  secondary  blood- impurities  annuls 
the  ordinary  specific  effects  of  cinchona.  These  must  be  gotten  rid  of  by 
depurative  medicines.  The  intestinal  canal,  the  skin,  and  the  kidneys  are 
the  emunctories  through  which  elimination  must  be  effected.  It  is  there- 
fore proper  for  the  physician  to  endeavor  to  recognize  cases  where  such 
impurities  exist,  ana  to  so  modify  his  treatment  as  to  remove  them.  The 
indications  for  depurative  treatment  are  jaundiced  skin  and  eyes,  furred 
tongue,  costive  bowels,  and  scanty,  loaded  urine.  These  are  more  or  less 
positively  expressed  symptoms  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  It  is  there- 
fore proper  that  in  this  large  majority  of  cases  of  remittent  fever  depura- 
tive treatment  should  be  conjoined  with  the  specific  treatment.  In  my 
opinion,  no  drugs  meet  this  indication  so  well  as  mercurials  and  saline 
purges  and  diuretics.  Calomel  or  blue  mass  may  be  given  either  simul- 
taneously with  the  quinia  or  in  alternate  doses. 

There  are  three  very  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  regard  to 
cathartics :  They  should  never  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
absorption  of  the  quinine  is  interrupted.  They  should  not  be  given  in 
such  large  or  repeated  doses  as  to  produce  prolonged  irritation,  or  it  may 
be  even  inflammation,  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Purgatives  should  be 
used  for  their  depurative  effects,  and  never  as  antiphologistics. 

Opium  exercises  excellent  effec^ts  in  preventing  local  irritation  or  hyper- 
catharsis,  and  in  relieving  derangements  of  nerve-function  and  insomnia. 
It  is  preferably  given  in  small  doses,  combined  either  with  purgatives  or 
with  the  quinia. 

I  have  found  bitartrate  of  potassium  the  most  grateful  and  efficient 
saline  for  depurative  action.  I  have  generally  given  it  in  lemonade  in 
such  amounts  as  to  secure  a  gentle  aperient  and  diuretic  effect.  I  hold 
strongly  to  a  conviction  that  all  drugs  as  soluble  as  this  &ciltate  the 
absorption  of  those  less  soluble — ^as,  for  example,  of  quinia* 
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If  the  first  efforts  to  break  the  febrile  paroxysms  fail,  it  is  better  to  dis- 
oontinae  tlie  quinia  and  place  the  patient  under  symptomatic  treatment, 
and  await  conditions  of  tne  system  more  favorable  for  its  repetition.  Of 
course  the  high  temperature  is  generally  the  symptom  requiring  most  care 
and  attention. 

Vomiting  is  one  of  the  troublesome  symptoms  of  remittent  fever.  As 
internal  medication  minute  doses  of  morphia,  dry  upon  the  tongue  or 
in  solution  in  cherry-laurel  water,  or  in  combination  with  eight  or  ten 
drops  of  chloroform,  are  generally  efficacious.  Swallowing  pellets  of  ice 
or  frequently  taking  iced  effervescing  mixtures  are  good  measures  of 
treatment.  Occasionally,  a  mild  emetic,  such  as  warm  chamomile  infu- 
sion, or  warm  water  alone,  will  arrest  the  vomiting  temporarily.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  relief  is  secured  by  the  ejection  of  any 
offending  matter  from  the  stomach.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
forced  dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  arrested  the  spasms,  for  filling  this 
viscus  with  cold  drinks  to  repletion  will  often  effect  the  same  result. 

Of  all  applications  to  the  epigastrium,  a  cold  wet  towel  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  chloroform  is  the  best. 

A  tympanitic  or  tender  abdomen  requires  stupes  wrung  from  warm 
water.  They  may  be  dashed  with  turpentine  at  first,  and  afterward 
consist  of  warm  water  with  whiskey.  I  have  occasionally  given  two 
or  three  doses  of  turpentine  emulsion  with  benefit,  but  from  much  obser- 
vation I  am  forced  to  protest  against  the  turpentine  treatment,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  to  give  twenty  drops  of  turpentine  every  two  to  four 
hours  as  a  curative  agent. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  must  be  met  by  hsemostatic  treatment — 
preferably,  in  my  experience,  by  the  use  of  five  grains  of  gallic  acid  in 
half  an  ounce  of  camphor-water  every  two  hours,  of  morphia  subcutane- 
onsly,  and  of  cold  cloths  over  the  bowels.  As  in  all  diseases  liable  to 
cause  death  from  exhaustion,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  nutri- 
ment, and  stimulants  must  be  administered  as  required. 


Pemicioufi  Malarial  Fever. 

Certain  departures  from  the  ordinary  types  of  malarial  fever  are 
termed  pernicious,  because  of  their  great  tendency  to  inflict  more  than 
usual  systemic  damage  and  danger  to  life  upon  those  who  suffer  such 
attacks.  The  word  pernicious  is  used  in  its  common  English  sense  of 
being  hurtful  or  injurious. 

It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  this  adjective  to  aesignate  a  class  of  cases  of  disease 
which  are  primarily  due  to  the  same  poison  which  produces  simple  inter- 
mittent attacks.  The  extreme  hurtfulness  and  danger  of  the  attacks  to 
be  described  in  this  section,  and  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  they 
often  occasion  death,  form  striking  contrasts  with  the  more  typical  forms 
of  malarial  fever,  and  appear  fidly  to  justify  the  use  of  the  qualifying 
adjective  pernicious. 

While  all  these  various  departures  from  type  to  be  grouped  under  the 
term  j)emicious  possess  the  quality  ascribed  to  them,  they  nevertheless 
differ  so  widely  m  their  modes  of  inflicting  injury  that  it  seems  desirable 
to  arrange  them  under  distinct  sub-classifications. 
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Some  cases  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  preserve  the  periodicity  of 
simple  attacks  sufficiently  well  to  enable  one  to  classif)r  them  as  intermit- 
tent or  remittent  in  form.  But  more  commonly  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine this  classification,  and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  unimportant  to 
attempt  to  make  any  such  distinction. 

The  classification  which  appears  to  me  most  true  to  nature  is  the 
following : 

First.  The  algid  or  congestive  form ; 

Second.  The  comatose  form ; 

Third.  The  hemorrhagic  form. 

The  algid  or  congestive  form  occurs  more  frequently  than  either  of  the 
others.  Its  pemiciousness  is  due  to  an  aggravation  or  sheer  exaggeration 
of  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent  attacKT 

The  following  brief  clinical  histories  of  two  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  this  form  of  pernicious  malarial  fever : 

M.  S.,  aged  fourteen,  had  accompanied  nis  father  to  a  malarious 
locality  in  the  country,  and  had  remained  with  him  during  September 
and  a  portion  of  October.  Shortly  after  his  return  I  was  asked  to  visit 
him  because  of  some  unusual  symptoms  attending  a  chill.  I  found  him 
in  a  stupor,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  aroused  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  swallow  a  dose  of  quinia  combined  with  laudanum.  His  face 
was  pallid  and  inexpressive;  the  skin  cool  and  moist;  extremities 
shrunKen  and  cold;  pulse  small,  easily  obliterated  by  pressure,  and 
irrmdar ;  tongue  large  and  moist ;  and  pupils  rather  dilated. 

My  second  visit  was  at  12  M.,  one  hour  and  a  half  later  than  the  first. 
Patient  was  found  in  a  deep  stupor ;  surface  cold ;  extremities  and  face 
shrunken  and  blue ;  pulse  barely  perceptible  ;  large  liquid  and  offensive 
stools  occasionally  escaped  from  the  bowels  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient.     Death  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Miss  H.,  living  in  a  malarious  situation,  complained  about  noon  of 
September  19th  of  great  cerebral  fulness  and  unaccountable  sleepiness 
and  debility.  She  retired  to  her  room,  and  after  a  few  hours'  sleep 
resumed  her  household  occupations.  On  the  20th  similar  symptoms 
manifested  themselves,  but  earlier  in  the  day.  She  again  slept  for  some 
hours,  but  complained  of  great  prostration  after  the  sleep.  On  the  21st, 
about  10  A.  M.,  she  oomplainea  of  a  return  of  the  stupor,  and  while 
retiring  to  her  room  requested  that  I  should  be  called  if  she  did  not 
awake  in  a  better  condition.  At  1  P.  M.  she  was  found  profoundly  coma- 
tose, with  cold  extremities  and  surface  and  bathed  in  perspiration.  When 
I  reached  her  residence  at  3  P.  M.  she  had  expired. 

There  is  a  common  belief  among  non-professional  people  that  the  third 
congestive  chill  is  necessarily  fatal.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  opin- 
ion, except  in  the  fact  that  when  congestive  chills  are  waxing  in  tneir 
pemiciousness  the  subject  is  seldom  able  to  survive  the  third  recurrence 
if  the  second  or  first  sliould  not  prove  fatal. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  pathological  dissimilarity  between  the 
simple  and  congestive  types  of  malarial  fevers.  If  we  say  that  conges- 
tive chills  are  produced  by  an  intensification  of  those  causes  which  pro- 
duce and  govern  an  ordinary  chill,  we  make  an  explanation  which,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory,  represents  very  nearly  the  full  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge on  this  point 
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It  cannot  be  admitted  that  alterations  of  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
malarial  poison  exercise  the  sole  influence  in  determining  the  occurrence 
of  congestive  cases*  All  experienced  practitioners  understand  that  cer- 
tain constitutional  conditions  may  pervert  simple  chills  into  congestive 
forms  by  producing  prolongation  or  aggravation  of  the  states  of  con- 
eestion  always  present  in  ordinary  chills.  Weakened  cardiac  function^ 
nx)m  whatever  cause,  may  be  reckoned  among  these  conditions.  In 
these  cases  the  feeble  vis  a  tergo  yields  readily  to  those  perturbations 
of  vaso-motor  influence  which  occasion  passive  blood-accumulations 
in  the  small  veins  and  capillaries.  I  may  say  further,  in  speaking 
of  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  governing  the  phenomena 
of  a  chill,  that  we  know  that  in  congestive  chills  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem is  much  less  the  seat  of  symptomatic  phenomena  than  in  simple 
attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organic  system  is  far  more  profoundly 
affected. 

However  we  may  account  for  the  perversions  of  normal  circulation 
underlyiuff  and  producing  congestive  chills,  the  great  degree  of  injury 
they  are  liable  to  inflict  is  so  well  understood  as  to  awaken  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  treat  them.  Con- 
gestion, however  occasioned,  may  destroy  life  through  abolishment  of 
lanction  by  the  sheer  physical  change  of  infarction,  or,  again,  through  those 
inevitable  consequences  which  arrested  circulation  entails  upon  the  blood. 
Blood-stasis  is  followed  by  separation  of  its  constituents,  and  its  disquali- 
fication as  a  circulatory  fluid  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  duration  of  the 
stoppage,  and  probably  also  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  passive  engorgement. 
Thence  result  the  formation  of  coagula  in  the  congested'  vessels  and 
deposits  of  pigmentary  matter.  If  partial  reaction  should  occur,  por- 
tions of  this  blood-d6bris  may  be  floated  to  various  parts  of  the  circula- 
tory syst-em,  and  give  rise  to  greater  or  less  important  alterations  of 
function. 

Among  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  from  May  1, 
1861,  to  June  20,  1866,  13,673  cases  were  diagnosed  as  congestive  inter- 
mittent fever.  Of  this  number,  3370  died,  being  a  mortality-rate  of 
23.91  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  malarial  cases  returned  was 
1,255,623.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  1  case  in  not  quite  372  was 
congestive  in  its  ty\ye,  or  1 .08  per  cent.  The  late  Dr.  Cook  of  Washing- 
ton, La.,  estimated  2  per  cent,  of  his  malarial  cases  to  be  of  the  conges- 
tive type.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  ratio  of  congestive  attacks 
is  greater  in  the  more  southern  belts  of  latitude  than  in  the  mi<ldle  or 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  Chronic  malarial  toxaemia  and  the 
enervating  efiiicts  of  long-continued  heat  upon  the  circulation  must  occasion 
an  increased  proportion  of  such  attacks,  but  my  own  observations  show 
slightly  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  Charity  Hospital 
to  have  been  of  the  congestive  form. 

The  cure  of  a  congestive  chill  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the 
physician  can  possibly  encounter.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  proposi- 
tion to  remove  a  perverted  state  of  the  blood-vessels  which  is  dependent 
upon  some  influence  exerted  through  a  nervous  apparatus  whose  thera- 
peutics and  experimental  physiology  are  imperfectly  understood.  While 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  will  probably  be  a  remote  achieve- 
ment in  medicine,  it  was  long  ago  empirically  ascertained  that  certain 
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agents  exercised  some  degree  of  control  over  the  cold  stase  of  febrile 
attacks.  For  the  most  part,  these  agents  are  addressed  to  those  perver- 
sions of  nerve-function  which  constitute  so  important  a  part  of  the  pathol- 
ogy of  a  chill.  They  are  identically  the  same  remedies  whose  aid  we 
invoke  to  allay  many  other  forms  of  perturbed  nervous  action* 
Opium,  chloroform,  belladonna,  chloral  hydrate,  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium have  proved  more  or  less  valuable,  according  to  the  idiosynci'asy  of 
the  patient  or  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  used.  I 
consider  opium  the  most  valuable  of  these  remedies.  It  should  be  given 
in  moderate  doses,  and  preferably  combined  with  chloroform  or  ammonia, 
or,  if  more  expedient  to  administer  per  rectum,  combined  with  solutions 
of  chloral  hydrate  or  bromide  of  potassium.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
morphia,  combined  with  one-fortieth  or  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  atropia, 
is  an  available  and  useful  prescription  when  given  hypodermically. 
Rubbing  the  extremities  or  the  spine,  or  indeed  the  whole  surface, 
with  ice,  is  a  mode  of  practice  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  event 
of  inability  to  procure  ice,  douches  of  cold  water,  followed  by  frictions 
with  coarse  towels,  may  be  substituted.  I  have  used  nitrite  of  amyl  by 
inhalation,  but  its  effects  are  too  transitory  to  prove  serviceable. 

Some  practitioners  speak  highly  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  My  own 
experience  has  not  been  favorable  to  their  use.  Perhaps  their  benefits 
are  altogether  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  previously  weakened 
heart-function  existed.  But  it  is  important  that  alcohol  be  added  in  all 
those  cases  of  pernicious  malarial  fever,  whatever  the  type  may  be,  where 
cardiac  stimulation  and  improvement  of  nutrition  are  leading  indications. 

I  am  sure  I  have  often  derived  benefit  from  enemas  consisting  of  four 
ounces  of  well-prepared  beef  essence  with  a  half  ounce  of  whiskey  or 
brandy  and  a  half  ounce  of  strong  infusion  of  coffee. 

The  value  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  in  treating  congestive  chills  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  suspension,  or  even  reversal,  of  normal  sys- 
temic currents  is  made  evident  by  the  serous  vomiting  and  purging  attend- 
ing congestion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Medicine  placed  in  the  stomach 
uuder  these  circumstances  is  virtually  thrown  away. 

The  term  comatose  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  pernicious  malarial 
fever  because  they  present  coma  as  a  marked  symptom.  To  appreciate 
the  propriety  of  this  classification,  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the 
coma  present  is  not  due  to  cerebral  congestion.  Further  than  this  one 
restriction  upon  the  application  of  the  word  there  is  in  its  employment 
no  declaration  of  any  pathological  views  respecting  the  cases  it  is  intended 
to  define.  While,  therefore,  the  term  is  unquestionably  liable  to  criticism, 
I  suppose  its  use  may  still  be  admitted,  provided  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactorily  explicit  account  of  the  symptoms  and  probable  pathological 
conditions  of  the  cases  included  under  its  caption. 

There  is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  symptoms  and  conjee^ 
tural  pathology  of  comatose  cases  and  of  those  of  the  congestive  form  of 
pernicious  fever.  The  following  notes  of  cases  will  sufficiently  establish 
this  statement : 

C.  L.,  fisherman,  aged  forty-four,  brought  into  Ward  20,  Charity 
Hospital,  in  an  insensible  condition,  November  18,  1875.  Tempera- 
ture at  time  of  admission  104.8°,  pulse  120,  respiration  40;  able  to 
swallow  liquids  placed  far  back  in  his  mouth.     Ordered  9ij  of  quinia  in 
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solution,  ten  srains  to  be  ^iven  every  fourth  hour.  Nov.  19th;  jpatient 
has  taken  and  retained  all  the  quinia  ordered ;  is  perspiring  proiusely ; 
temperature  97.8°,  pulse  88;  more  conscious;  takes  food  and  water  when 
offered  him.  Orclered  blue  mass,  oomp.  extr.  colocynth,,  aa  gr.  v,  to 
be  taken  at  once.  To  drink  through  the  d^  bitartrate  potass.  ^,  dis- 
solved in  lemonade,  until  bowels  are  moved.  Evening  temperature  99.3°. 
Nov.  20th,  temperature  98° ;  patient  placed  under  convalescent  treatment; 
discharscd  from  hospital  Nov.  29th. 

Another  comatose  patient  was  admitted  to  Ward  19  on  the  29th  of 
October,  entirely  insensible.  He  was  treated  by  large  doses  of  quinia  in 
^lution  per  rectum,  and  by  calomel  gr.  xx,  sodii  bicarb,  gr.  v,  placed  upon 
base  of  tongue,  and  caused  to  be  swallowed  by  a  tablespoonrul  of  water 
trickled  over  the  powder.  As  the  patient  began  to  recover  it  was  noticed 
that  his  right  arm  Mras  paralyzed.  A  history  subsequently  obtained 
showed  that  the  patient  was  an  engineer,  and  had  been  engaged  in 
making  some  land  surveys  in  a  swampy  portion  of  the  State  oi  Louisi- 
ana, and  had  been  often  obliged  to  wade  or  swim  across  the  bayous  and 
to  sleep  at  night  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  without  any  protection  from 
the  weather.  He  had  previously  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  altogether 
unable  to  account  for  the  paralysis  of  his  arm.  During  convalescence  he 
was  treated  with  iron,  strychnia,  and  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  by 
cold  douches  and  frictions  to  the  paralyzed  arm.  Convalescence  was  slow, 
but  he  was  dischaiwd,  completely  recovered,  on  November  20th. 

In  typical  cases  tne  difFerential  diagnosis  between  the  congestive  form 
and  the  comatose  is  made  without  difficulty.  In  a  congestive  chill  the 
surface  is  cold,  blue,  or  livid,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  pulse  generally 
slower  than  natural  and  irregular.  In  the  comatose  form  the  surface  is 
pretematurally  warm,  of  a  muddy,  semi-jaundiced  hue,  and  the  pulse  and 
temperature  both  indicate  the  feverish  rather  than  the  algid  state. 

The  subjects  of  attacks  of  the  comatose  form  of  malarial  fever  are  for 
the  most  part  persons  who,  having  contracted  attacks  of  fever  in  malarial 
regions,  continue  to  reside  in  the  same  localities  and  yet  use  no  proper 
medication,  either  for  cure  or  for  prophylaxis.  We  have  in  these  cases 
aocumulations  of  secondary  blooa-poisons  quite  sufficient  to  greatly 
impede  brain-function,  and  the  additional  doses  of  the  primary  loxic 
agent  must  exercise  more  or  less  influence  in  determining  the  phenomena 
01  the  attacks. 

Very  little  need  be  said  of  treatment,  beyond  a  recommendation  of  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  cases  cited.  Hypodermic  medication  must  be 
resorted  to  when  necea<>ary.  Efforts  to  nourish  the  patient  must  never 
be  relaxed.  One  must  see  many  of  these  cases  before  he  can  realize  how 
often  they  recover,  from  .conditions  apparently  utterly  hopeless,  when 
promptly  treated  and  properly  nourished. 

The  hemorrhagic  form  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  original  type.  Malaria  is  not  a  hemorrhage-inducing 
poison.  Indeed,  it  may  be  positively  stated  that  malaria  never  estab- 
lishes the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  as  a  primary  effect ;  and  it  is  only  by 
changes  effected  in  the  human  economy  by  its  prolonged  influence  that 
it  spears  to  become  capable  of  doing  so.  The  most  experienced  and 
accurate  observers  of  malarial  affections  concur  in  the  opinion  that  th?s 
rule  is  almost  without  exception. 

Vol.  I.— S» 
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The  morbid  conditions  whose  concurrenoe  entails  upon  malarial  fevers 
a  tendency  to  hemorrhages  may  be  classed  together  as  follows :  First  The 
blood-changes  of  chronic  malarial  toxaemia  so  alter  the  consistency  of  that 
fluid  as  to  mvor  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  Second.  The  long  per- 
sistent states  of  malnutrition  in  chronic  malarial  cachexias  produce  tex- 
tural  weakening  of  the  vascular  walls  and  increased  liability  to  their  rup- 
ture. Third.  There  should  be  added  to  these  one  other  factor^  which  is 
mainly  operative  during  a  malarial  paroxysm — ^namely,  the  increased 
blood-pressure  put  upon  the  vascular  walls  by  passive  congestions. 

Two  of  these  factors,  as  above  enumerated,  are  more  or  less  general  to 
the  system,  being  the  consequence  of  general  cachectic  states.  The  third 
factor  acts  in  a  purely  dynamical  manner  in  causing  hemorrhages,  and 
must  necessarily  have  its  area  of  influence  confined  to  some  certain  por- 
tion or  portions  of  the  vascular  tree,  since  the  congestions  of  malarial 
paroxysms  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  general.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  influence  of  this  last-mentioned  factor  is  so  frequently  paramount 
in  producing  malarial  hemorrhages.  These  hemorrhages  occur  in  such 
inmiediate  relation  to  chills  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  altered  blood  and  weakened  blood-vessels  were  previously  present, 
yet  some  increase  of  pressure  beyond  the  normal  was  required  to  precipi- 
tate the  hemorrhage. 

More  than  once  in  the  presence  of  medical  classes  I  have  illustrated  the 
influence  of  these  various  factors,  respectively,  by  showing  the  arm  of  a 
patient  suffering  with  chronic  malarial  cachexia,  with  no  extravasation  of 
blood,  but  upon  which  the  slightest  suction  with  the  lips  would  produce 
exaggerated  ecchymoses.  This  explains  the  fact  that  hemorrhages  in 
malarial  fevers  are  never  general,  out  only  manifest  themselves  upon 
those  surfaces  or  into  those  structures  which  are  the  seats  of  congestion 
during  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent 

I  do  most  earnestly  assert  that  during  a  practice  of  almost  half  a  century, 
nearly  all  of  which  has  been  passed  in  malarious  localities,  I  have  never 
once  seen  a  malarial-fever  pe'Jent  with  a  general  hemorrhage  tendency, 
if  yellow  fever  and  other  hemorrhage-inducing  diseases  could  be  authori- 
tatively excluded.  The  medical  profession  cannot  be  too  watchful  in 
guarding  itself  against  erroneous  entries  upon  mortuary  records  to 
account  for  deaths  from  fevers  accompanied  by  hemorrhages  from  mul- 
tiple surfaces  of  the  body.  Such  aliases  as  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever, 
climatic  fever,  rice  fever,  hsematemesic  paludal  fever,  and  many  more 
of  the  same  character,  should  receive  the  severest  examination  before 
approval  and  adoption. 

When  hemorrhage  does  attend  malarial  fevers,  it  may  occur  from  one 
or  another  of  a  variety  of  surfaces  or  into  shut  cavities  or  in  parenchy- 
matous structures.  Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  gentleman  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  with  heematuiia.  He  made  a  rapid 
and,  apparently,  a  complete  recovery.  Disobeying  my  injunctions,  he 
returned  to  the  intensely  malarious  locality  where  he  had  formerly 
resided.    After  a  few  weeks  he  was  seized  with  a  chill,  followed  by  apo- 

Slectic  symptoms,  hemorrhage,  and  death  on  third  day.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
oubted  that  his  death  was  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage.  But,  how- 
ever  much  in  consonance  with  ascertained  facts  the  forgoing  remarks  may 
appear  to  be,  there   are  certain   points   of   patholc^  connected  with 
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malarial  hemorrhagic  fevers  Dot  easy  of  explanation.  Within  the  last 
J  score  of  years  hsematuria  has  been  a  far  more  common  form  of  hemor- 

rhage in  malarial  fevers  than  formerly.  In  many  localities  and  during 
certain  seasons  it  has  been  very  prevalent. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  at  all  possible  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  different  epidemics  of  malarial  diseases  should  give  rise  to 
Budi  a  diversity  of  phenomena^  so  that  one  epidemic  will  be  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  which  shall  be  absent  in  another,  being  there 
replaced  by  different  symptoms  equally  distinctive  of  the  second  epidemic. 
W  liatever  may  be  the  cause  of  these  epidemical  peculiarities,  it  must  rest  in 
a  something  which  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  force  upon  the  human  system. 
We  must  think  of  that  unknown  agency  which  exercises  this  force  and  gives 
it  some  peculiar  direction  as  possessing  at  least  a  conventional  essentiality. 
It  is  not  satis&ctory  to  say  that  the  renal  blood-vessels  are  the  first  to  give 
way,  because  they  are  accidentally  more  weakened  than  other  parts  of  the 
vascular  system,  or  accidentally  more  often  the  seat  of  congestion.  When 
accidents  become  as  numerous  as  these  cases  sometimes  are,  they  acquire 
the  authority  of  laws. 

The  following  notes  of  two  cases  of  malarial  hemorrhagic  fever  may  be 
found  of  interest : 

C.  E.,  aged  twenty-six  years,  was  admitted  to  Ward  19,  Charity  Hos- 

fntal,  Nov.  18,  1872.  Hiad  been  in  America  more  than  a  year,  and 
or  several  months  had  been  working  in  an  intensely  malarial  district 
preparing  the  bed  of  a  railroad;  has  had  malarial  diseases  for  several 
months,  and  suffered  a  severe  chill  the  day  before  admission.  A  few 
hours  after  admission  temp.  103°,  pulse  120,  respiration  29 ;  effusion  in 
botii  thoracic  cavities,  and  very  marked  in  abdominal  cavity  ;  lower  lobe 
of  right  lung  oedematous,  legs  anasarcous,  pitting  greatly  on  pressure, 
vrith  several  ulcers  of  long  standing.  Urine  loaded  with  albumen  and 
showing  under  the  microscope  abundant  blood-corpuscles ;  considerable 
jaundice  present,  which  the  patient  states  to  have  occurred  suddenly. 
Ordered  five  grains  each  of  calomel  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  to  be 
followed  aftier  catharsis  with  ten  grains  of  quinia  in  solution  every  two 
hours.  Nov.  22d,  patient  has  taken  and  retained  one  hundred  and  eight 
grains  of  quinia;  secretion  of  urine  abundant;  no  blood  present,  and 
only  a  trace  of  albumen  ;  ordered  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron  three  times  daily.  Discharged  cured  December  12th.  The  above 
comprises  the  whole  treatment  in  this  case,  except  one  important  measure, 
which  consisted  in  determined  and  persistent  efforts  at  forced  nutrition. 
Meat  essences,  milk,  eggs,  and  milk-punch  were  given  as  methodically  as 
drugs. 

H.  K.,  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  Charity  Hospital  Sejil. 
16,  1872;  has  a  history  of  malarial  poisoning  for  several  months; 
was  considerably  ianndiced  at  time  of  admission,  with  anasarcous  legs. 
Under  the  administration  of  a  mercurial,  followed  by  quinia  and  iron, 
he  improved  so  greatly  that  he  was  discharged  from  my  wards  and 
placed  upon  some  duty  in  the  hospital.  Dec.  19th,  at  11  a.  m.,  had  a 
chill  which  lasted  several  hours ;  this  was  followed  by  violent  fever,  with 
rapid  but  compi'essible  pulse ;  much  iactitation ;  incessant  vomiting  of  a 
greenish-black  fluid ;  urine  loaded  with  blood ;  and  sudden  supervention 
of  intense  jaundice.     Ordered  quinia  gr.  xij  by  hypodermic  injection ; 
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small  doses  of  calomel  and  soda  to  be  plaoed  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  washed  down  with  ice-water.  Secretion  oi  urine  ceased  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  followed  by  death  at  11  p.  m.  Autopsy  showed  both 
kidneys  dark-colored  and  swollen  fixim  complete  blood-engorgement. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fevers  may  be  included  under 
the  following  indications : 

First,  to  secure  cinchonism  as  early  as  possible ; 

Second,  to  arrest  the  extravasation  of  blood ; 

Third,  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength,  and  to  preserve  the  systemic 
fluids  at  as  near  a  healthy  standard  as  may  be  possible. 

The  first-mentioned  indication  is  certainly  the  first  in  importance.  If 
the  hemorrha^  originates  during  a  chill,  or  exhibits  degrees  of  aggrava- 
tion in  such  Close  relation  to  the  cold  stage  of  malarial  paroxysms  as  to 
point  to  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  then  that  course  of  treatment  which 
breaks  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms  will  at  the  same  time  mitigate  the 
hemorrhage,  if,  in  truth,  it  should  fail  to  stop  it  entirely.  Quinia  should 
be  given  in  large  doses  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  both,  or  subcutaneously 
if  demanded  by  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  I  have  generally  used 
carefully  prepared  solutions  of  the  sulphate  for  hypodermic  injections,  but 
many  practitioners  prefer  solutions  of  the  hydrobromate  for  this  mode  of 
exhibition.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  symptoms  following  the  adminis- 
tration of  cinchona  salts  which  justified  a  belief  that  they  increased  the 
hemorrhage.  My  rule  of  practice  has  invariably  been  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  thp  occurrence  of  another  paroxysm,  without  regard  to  this  very 
questionable  charge. 

In  regard  to  the  second  indication,  it  may  be  stated  that  patients  are  not 
likely  to  die  from  actual  loss  of  blood  in  any  form  of  hemorrhagic  malarial 
fever.  The  blood  which  is  poured  out  on  free  surfaces  and  escapes  by  some 
outlet  is  seldom  so  much  as  to  endanger  life,  but  the  hemorrhagic  process  is 
likely  to  involve  deeper-seated  vessels.  This  is  especially  true  in  malarial 
hsematuria.  Hemorrhages  into  the  stroma  of  the  kidneys,  the  Malpighian 
tufts,  and  the  uriniferous  tubules  arrest  urinary  secretion,  and  thus  entail 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  these  results  hsemostatics  should  be  resorted  to 
as  oft;en  as  attendant  circumstances  will  permit.  Generally  these  are  such  as 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  haemostatics  without  prejudicing  the  effects  of  other 
remedies.  In  my  experience  ergot  in  combination  with  gallic  acid  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been  very  efficient.  The  following  prescription 
has  been  usually  given : 

^.  Ext.  Ergot.  Fluid,     f siv ; 
Acid.  Grallic.  gr.  xl  ; 

Acid.  Sulphuric,  dil.  f  3j  ; 
Syr.  Zingiber.  f  jiij  ; 

Aquae  a.  s  ad  f  Sij.   M. 

S.  Dessertspoonful  every  four  hours,  diluted  with  water. 

Some  practitioner  place  a  very  hi^h  estimate  upon  the  hemostatic 
effects  of  turpentine.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  and 
accessible  remedy.  Dr.  Schnell  of  Plaquemine  Parish,  La.,  has  found 
the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  the  best  hsemostatia  He  places  f^ij  in 
f 3iv  of  water,  and  directs  a  dessertspoonful  every  hour  as  long  as  the 
hemorrhage  continues.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  of  malarial  bsematuria 
occurring  under  my  observation  solutions  of  bitartrate  of  potassium  have 
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been  given  with  great  apparent  benefit  Its  action  is  certainly  not  that 
of  a  direct  hsBmostatic^  out  by  setting  up  currents  through  the  kidneys, 
and  perhaps  by  some  solvent  power  over  exudations  in  the  uriniferous 
taboles,  it  has  acted  as  a  renal  deobstructive. 

In  the  arrest  of  renal  secretion  diuretics,  cupping  over  the  lumbar  region, 
and  laige  injections  of  warm  water  into  the  bowels  may  be  resortbd  to. 
Some  practitioners  state  that  they  have  found  buohu  beneficial. 

The  third  indication  involves  a  twofold  duty.  One  relates  to  judicious 
and  vigilant  attention  to  the  patient^s  nutrition ;  the  other  relates  to  such 
measures  for  depuration  as  may  be  called  for  in  each  particular  case. 

It  must  be  aamitted  that  there  is  a  degree  of  antagonism  in  the  measures 
of  practice  proper  to  effect  these  two  purposes,  which  renders  their  coinci- 
dent exercise  a  difficult  practical  question.  In  many  cases  of  hemorrhagic 
malarial  fever  a  competent  supply  of  properly  prepared  foods  is  sufficient. 
In  other  cases — and  this  is  especially  true  of  malarial  hsematuriar— depu- 
rative  medication  becomes  paramount.  A  person  suffering  under  the 
effectH  of  chronic  malarial  jpoisoning  is  seized  with  a  chill;  this  is  followed 
by  bloody  urine,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours  intense  jaundice 
appears.  Incessant  vomiting,  delirium,  and  jacititation  also  occur. 
The  experienced  physician  is  at  once  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  case  of  blood-poisonmg  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance in  symptoms  to  ursemia.  To  render  this  conclusion  still  more 
absolute,  he  has  only  to  recall  the  suddenness  of  tlie  occurrence  of  the 
jaundice  and  to  inquii'e  what  has  occasioned  it.  Its  appearance  is  too 
rapid  to  permit  us  to  ascribe  it  to  obstruction.  It  is  altogether  improbable 
that  it  is  due  to  sudden  hypersecretion  in  such  pathological  states  of  the 
system  as  are  present.  If,  however,  we  account  for  it  by  saying  that  the 
addition  of  a  new  toxic  constituent,  urea  and  its  congeners,  to  an  already 
profoundly  poisoned  fluid  suddenly  arrests  those  processes  which  dispose 
of  bile  in  physiological  conditions  of  the  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
adopt  the  most  rational  theory.  It  is  then  jaundice  from  lack  of  consump- 
tion. The  mere  probability  of  truth  in  this  theory  will  impress  the  prac- 
titioner with  the  great  importance  of  eliminant  practice  in  these  conditions. 

Calomel  has  been  the  medicine  to  which  I  have  principally  trusted.  I 
give  it  merely  as  a  depurative,  and  not  as  an  alterative.  Doses  of  from 
two  to  ten  grains  may  be  repeated  at  suitable  intervals  until  catharsis  has 
been  produced.  Bitartrate  of  potassium,  Seidlitz  powders,  or  solutions  of 
citrate  of  magnesia  may  be  also  administered  if  indicated.  After  purga- 
tion the  vomiting  is  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  relieved.  On  this 
account,  and  because  of  bettered  states  of  the  system  for  absorption  and 
assimilation,  the  way  is  now  clear  to  the  physician.  He  can  ply  his  anti- 
periodics,  his  properly  prepared  sustenance,  and  his  alcoholic  stimulants 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

The  following  propositions  may  seem  not  inappropriate  in  closing  this 
section : 

1st.  Attacks  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  are  attended  by  more  danger 
to  life  or  subsequent  health  than  simple  attacks ;  therefore  more  prompt 
and  energetic  efforts  should  be  made  to  cut  them  short  by  cinchomsm. 

2d.  The  blood  depravations  of  pernicious  malarial  fevers  far  exceed 
Uioee  of  simple  cases ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  leading  indication  of 
treatment  to  correct  &ulty  conditions  of  this  fluid  as  early  as  possible. 
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In  endeavoring  to  secure  this  end  assimilable  foods,  stimulants,  and 
depurants  must  have  a  shifting  scale  of  value  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  eachjparticular  case. 

3d.  The  complications  of  attacks  of  pernicious  fever  are  far  more 
important  than  those  of  simple  forms ;  ana  therefore  symptomatic  treat- 
ment is  often  urgently  required. 

4th.  Attacks  of  pernicious  fever  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  number 
by  properly  directed  treatment  of  chronic  malarial  toxaemia,  and  espe- 
cially also  by  the  removal  of  persons  suffering  under  this  cachexia  to 
Qon-malarious  localities. 


Tjrpho-Malarial  Fever. 

The  prefix  typho-  is  properly  applicable  to  a  class  of  malarial  fevers 
which  are  complicated  by  the  specific  poison  which  produces  typhoid 
fever. 

This  term  was  introduced  into  medical  nomenclature  by  Surgeon  J.  J. 
Woodward  of  the  United  States  Army.  His  classical  paper  on  this 
subject  has  been  published  in  the  Traiisaciicms  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  following  extract  from  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  this  congress  will  show  the  interpretation  of  this  term  by 
Woodward: 

"  On  motion  of  Dr.  Woodward,  seconded  by  Dr.  Pepper,  the  following 
was  adopted  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  die  section  :  Typho-malariiQ 
fever  is  not  a  specific  or  distinct  type  of  disease,  but  the  term  may  be 
conveniently  applied  to  the  compound  forms  of  fever  which  result  from 
the  combined  influence  of  the  causes  of  the  malarious  fevers  and  of 
typhoid  fever." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  term  should  be  so  restricted  as  to  define 
a  disease  compounded  of  the  two  pathological  factors  which  when  acting 
separately  produce  either  typhoid  or  malarial  fever. 

When  understood  in  this  sense,  and  carefully  employed,  the  term 
appears  to  me  unobjectionable.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  a  convenient 
addition  to  medical  nomenclature.  If  such  a  name  had  not  been  intro- 
duced, we  would  be  forced  to  speak  of  these  cases  of  compound  disease 
as  complications.  Ajb  it  is  customary  to  r^ard  the  minor  or  less  import- 
ant affection  as  the  complicating  disorder,  we  would  often  have  confusion 
in  determining  whether  the  case  should  be  typhoid  fever  complicated  by 
malaria  or  malarial  fever  complicated  by  typhoid.  This  term  leaves  all 
questions  of  precedence  or  preaominance  in  abeyance. 

There  are  no  facts,  however,  which  support  a  conclusion  that  the 
malarial  poison  is  capable  of  forming  combinations  with  the  particular 
poisons  of  other  specific  fevers  and  give  birth  to  a  new  special  poison, 
which  may  be  perpetuated  by  successive  generations,  and  thus  produce 
epidemics  of  a  new  but  compound  disease. 

The  importance  of  a  proper  use  of  the  term  typho-malarial  implies 
co-ordinate  care  in  diagnosing  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  it  should 
define. 

It  may  be  said,  in  brief,  that  the  diagnosis  of  typho-malarial  fever 
must  rest  upon  tlie  blending  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  peculiar 
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to  each  one  of  the  two  fevers  which  euter  into  combination.  In  other 
words,  if  the  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  diseases  when  they 
are  distinct  is  made  by  contrasting  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  each,  the 
compound  disease  is  to  be  recognized  by  more  or  less  positive  combinations 
of  these  symptoms.  • 

These  blended  symptoms  should  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  a  copartnership  in  w*hich  each  member  exerts  equal  influ- 
ence. It  is  well  understood  that  when  two  diseases  coincide,  that  one 
which  is  more  violent  or  excessive  in  its  morbid  process  holds  so  much 
sway  as  in  some  cases  almost  to  extinguish  the  symptoms  of  the  weaker 
member  of  tlie  combination.  Consequently,  in  typho-malarial  fever,  the 
typhoid,  being  the  graver  of  the  two  forms  of  disease,  ordinarily  rules  the 
patholoey. 

The  lollowinff  notes,  accompanied  by  a  temperature  chart,  will  illus- 
trate the  clinical  course  of  a  case  of  typho-malarial  fever  : 

J.  L.,  aged  thirty  years,  of  French  nativity,  but  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans  for  three  years,  was  admitted  to  Ward  21,  Bed  311,  Charity 
Hospital,  on  the  night  of  December  10,  1881.  Had  been  ill  some  days 
with  ague.  The  house-surgeon  administered  gr.  x.  of  quinia  in  solution 
and  gtt.  XV.  of  tincture  of  opium. 

The  records  and  temperature  date  from  the  12th  of  December.  Dur- 
ingthe  11th  he  took  3ij  sulph.  cinch,  in  solution. 

Dea  13th,  tenderness  and  rargling  in  ileo-csecal  region ;  epistaxis ; 
rose  spots  on  abdomen;  deafness  and  ataxia;  no  stools  since  lltli. 
Ordered 

]^.  Add.  Sulphuric,  dil., 

Syr.  Aurantii  Cort   dd.  f^ij  ; 
Tinct  CinchonsB  Co.        f  ,^.     M. 
8.  Teaspoonfiil  in  water  every  four  hours. 

Also  ordered  beef-essence,  milk-punch,  and  milk. 

Dec.  13th,  two  very  offensive  liquid  stools;  ataxia  greater;  skin  yellow 
and  countenance  dull  and  listless.  Dec.  14th,  fresh  rose  spots ;  tongue 
brown  and  dry;  three  stools;  much  jactitation.  Dec.  15th,  more  ataxia; 
some  delirium ;  pulse  100,  weak.  G(ave  gr.  iiss  quinia  in  solution,  with 
tiocture  opium  gtt.  iii,  every  two  hours.  Dec.  16th,  pulse  128,  weak  ; 
delirious.  Dec  17,  new  rose  spots;  belly  tympanitic;  tongue  brown, 
dry ;  sordes  on  teeth  and  lips ;  eyes  iiyected ;  very  delirious.  Treatment 
continued ;  nutrition  and  stimulants  given  methodically.  From  17th  to 
22d  but  tittle  change  in  condition  or  treatment.  Diet  and  stimulants 
administered  regularly.  Dec.  22d,  coma  vigil;  completely  delirious. 
Ordered 

]E^.  Liq.  MorphisB  Sulph., 

Tinct.  Digitalis  do.  f^iij  ; 

Spts.  ^tner.  Nitrosi  f  .^ij  ; 

Liq.  Potass.  Citrat.  fJiij.     M. 

S.  Tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 

As  the  oscillations  of  temperature  became  more  marked,  quinia  was 
resorted  to,  apparently  with  good  effect.  The  patient  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  Feb.  8,  1882. 

It  should  be  observed  that  after  the  14th  of  December  the  patient's 
bowels  were  rather  costive,  and  the  stools  occasionally  moulded  and  very 
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dark  in  color.  On  the  forty-fifth  day  after  admission  the  patient  bad  a 
severe  chill,  followed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  to  104°.  Tnis  yielded  to 
competent  doses  of  sulphate  of  dnchonidia. 

This  was  a  typical  case  of  typho-malarial  fever.  The  blended  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  those  special  to  each  disease,  are  sufficiently  exhibited  in 
the  clinical  account.  The  presence  of  typhoid  fever  was  established  by 
the  rose  spots  and  the  marked  nervous  symptoms.  The  typhoid  process 
seems  to  nave  been  unusually  mild  in  so  far  as  evidence  of  Dowel  lesions 
were  made  manifest. 

The  history  of  the  patient  before  admission,  the  color  of  his  skin  and 
stools,  and  the  temperature  curves  gave  abundant  proofs  of  the  malarial 
element  in  the  pathology  of  the  case. 

Perhaps  nothing  need  be  added  on  the  subject  of  diagnosis.  I  may,  how- 
ever, remark  that  I  am  very  cautious  in  asserting  the  diagnosis  of  tvpho- 
malarial  cases  unless  the  nervous  symptoms,  positively-marked  bowel 
symptoms,  or  rose  spots  are  present  to  vindicate  such  a  decision.  The 
presence  of  malarial  poison  may  be  determined  with  less  difficulty  from 
the  previous  history  of  the  case  and  its  special  symptoms  in  the  early 
stages  of  an  attack.  But  if  the  morbid  processes  of  the  typhoid  poison 
are  violent,  there  are  likely  to  be  stages  of  the  disease  when  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  detect  symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  malaria.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  typhoid  condition,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  so  often  complicates  malarial  fevers,  can  very  generally  be  differ- 
entiated from  true  typhoid  fever.  While  certain  cases,  or  even  epidemics, 
of  malarial  fevers  are  attended  by  remarkable  adynamia,  often  manifest- 
ing itself  from  the  very  incipiency  of  attacks,  it  differs  widely  from  that 
utter  nervous  ataxia  which  characterizes  typhoid  fever.  Again,  the 
adynamia  of  malarial  attacks  is  generally  ascribable  to  some  cause  not 
essential  to  those  affections.  Imperfect  reaction  from  a  chill,  lon^  per- 
sistent hyperpyrexia,  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  or  chronic  paludal  cadiexia, 
or,  it  may  be,  some  epidemic  influence,  may  produce  it.  The  ataxia  of 
typhoid  fever  is  part  of  its  morbid  process. 

Woodward's  statistics  show  that  49,871  cases  of  fever  diagnosed  as 
typho-malarial  occurred  among  the  white  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  Civil  War.  Of  tnis  number,  4059  proved  fatal,  a  mortality- 
rate  of  8.13-1-  per  cent.  Among  the  colored  troops  7529  cases  oocurr<^, 
with  1301  deaths,  a  mortality-rate  of  17.27.  Statistics  borrowed  from 
the  same  excellent  authority  give  the  number  of  cases  of  unmixed  typhoid 
fever  (or  fever  classed  as  typhoid  without  reference  to  any  coihplication) 
as  75,368  among  the  white  troops,  with  27,056  deaths,  a  mortality-rate 
of  35.89.  Among  the  colored  troops  4094  cases  occurred,  and  2280  died, 
a  mortality-rate  of  55.68.  These  figures  show  very  singular  compara- 
tive results.  They  prove  that  typhoid  fever  as  an  uncomplicated  malady, 
was  four  and  a  half  times  as  &ital  among  the  whites  as  tne  same  disease 
when  in  combination  with  malarial  poison.  Among  the  colored  troops 
tjrphoid  fever  was  three  and  a  half  times  more  fatal  than  typho-malarial 
fever. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  inaccuracies  exist  in  statistics  gathered  in  the 
conftision  of  a  great  civil  war,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  con- 
clusions they  point  to  are  incorrect.  When  an  acute  inflammation  is  com- 
plicated by  malaria,  its  prognosis  is  rendered  more  grave.     This,  no  doubt, 
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IS  due  in  part  to  degradations  of  the  fluids  of  the  system  by  the  malarial 
poison,  and  in  part  to  the  revulsions  of  circulation  during  paroxysms. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fact  that  the  presence  of  malaria  in  the 
blood,  or  its  effects  upon  that  fluid,  exercise  an  unhappy  influence  upon 
diseases  due  to  other  specific  poisons.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  future  that  it  modifies  the  typhoid  process,  so  as  to  deprive 
it  of  some  of  its  most  dangerous  features. 

Further  investigations  are  required  to  determine  the  facts  in  regard  to 
these  questions,  fiut  it  may  be  premised  that  if  such  a  conclusion  shall 
ever  be  reached,  it  will  influence  our  expectations  of  cure  rather  than  our 
practice.  If  the  malarial  poison  is  capaole  of  modifying  the  toxic  effects 
of  the  typhoid  poison,  it  must  do  so  in  the  very  formative  stages  of  that 
affection,  if  not  in  its  incubative  period,  so  that,  having  accomplished  all 
the  good  it  is  capable  of  effecting,  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  ria  ourselves 
of  its  presence. 

In  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  two  diseases  compounded  in  the 
same  patient,  if  one  should  ordinarily  be  amenable  to  spmfic  treatment, 
it  must  certainly  be  wise  practice  to  endeavor  to  simplify  the  case  by  sub- 
tracting that  one  from  its  composition.  This  is  more  especially  true  if 
the  treatment  does  not  affect  the  course  of  the  other  disease  in  any  injuri- 
ous manner.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  b^in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
typho-malarial  fever  by  administering  large  doses  of  quinia.  A  scruple 
may  be  given  every  fourth  hour,  until  its  effects  in  eliminating  symptom? 
ascribable  to  malaria,  and  also  as  an  antipvretic,  have  been  sufficiently 
tested.  In  the  early  stages  of  ty pho-malarial  attacks  the  febrile  exacerba- 
tions conform  to  those  laws  of  periodicity  which  govern  uncomplicated 
malarial  fevers.  After  the  first  week,  or  when  the  typhoid  process  has 
become  well  established,  periodic  returns  of  the  fever  are  less  plainly 
observable.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  in  which  the  typhoid  process 
manifests  itself  with  great  severity  the  temperature  curves  may  be  very 
diaracteristic  of  that  Ssease.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  indications  for  giv- 
ing quinia  to  eliminate  the  malarial  element  must  be  based  upon  the 
fever  curves  which  mark  the  case.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  application 
of  the  thermometer  would  often  exhibit  malarial  periodicity  where  it  may 
otherwise  remain  unsuspected.  I  know  this  to  be  very  oft>en  the  case  in 
pneumonia  complicated  by  a  malarial  fever. 

Whether  thorough  cinchonism  in  the  early  progress  of  the  attack  rids 
the  case  of  symptoms  due  to  malaria  or  not,  omy  a  very  few  days  are 
likely  to  elapse  before  oscillations  of  temperature  call  for  its  repetition. 

The  typhoid  processes  require  very  much  the  same  measures  which  are 
applicable  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  that  disease.  The  stools  of  the  early 
stages  of  attacks  should  not  be  checked  unless  excessive,  and  mercuriaLs 
and  laxatives  should  be  more  freely  used  than  in  simple  typhoid  feven 
The  effects  of  the  malarial  fever  and  of  the  hyperpyrexia  of  typhoid 
fever,  when  combined,  must  almost  necessarily  entail  more  accumulation 
of  excrementitious  material  in  the  blood  than  would  occur  either  disease 
existing  separately.  On  this  account  eliminating  treatment  is  an  important 
indication.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  diarrhoea  because 
excessive  or  on  account  of  failing  strength,  diuretics  subsequently  prove 
serviceable.  Effervescing  solutions  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  lemonade, 
Apollinaris  water,  iced  tea,  strawberry,  mulberry,  or  raspberry  juice,  are 
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grateftd  bevera^  and  increase  renal  activity.  The  mineral  acids  may  be 
given  during  the  ulcerative  periods  of  the  disease.  Insomnia  must  be 
relieved  by  opiates,  chloral  hydrate,  or  other  hypnotics.    . 

Tympanites  should  be  met  by  warm  stupes,  large  enemas  of  warm 
water  with  ^  tincture  of  asafoetida  or  f  ^  of  whiskey.  Small  doses  of 
turpentine  in  emulsion  are  often  beneficial. 

In  the  early  progress  of  cases  the  diet  should  consist  of  farinaceous'' 
foods,  with  milk  and  the  pulps  or  juices  of  fi'esh  fruits,  given  either 
cooked  or  in  their  natural  state  as  the  physician  may  determine  for  each 

Etient.     Methodical  and  forced  nutrition  becomes  necessary  at  more  or 
ts  early  periods  in  different  cases. 

The  stools  and  all  ejecta  of  the  sick  should  be  disinfected  and  disposed 
of  with  the  same  care  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  unmixed 
typhoid  fever. 


PAROTITIS. 

By  JOHN  M.    KEATING,   M.  D. 


The  term  parotitis  is  applied  to  a  condition  of  painful  enlargement  ol* 
one  or  both  parotid  glands,  inflammatory  in  nature,  acute  in  it8  oourse, 
and  usually  subsiding  by  resolution,  but  sometimes  ending  in  suppura^ 
tion.  The  different  methods  of  termination,  together  with  certain  etio- 
lo^cal  distinctions,  form  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  affection  into  two 
sub-classes — namely,  1,  idiopathic  parotitis;  and  2,  symptomatic  or  meta- 
static parotitis.     These  demand  separate  consideration. 


I.  Idiopathic  Parotitis. 

Idiopathic  parotitis,  parotitis  epidemica,  or  mumps,  as  it  is  variously 
named,  is  an  acute  contagious  inflammation  of  one  or  both  parotid  glands, 
which  usually  appears  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  which,  although  by  no 
means  limited  to  children,  is  commonly  met  with  between  the  second  year 
and  the  age  of  puberty.  In  certain*  exceptional  cases  the  disease  affects 
the  submaxillary  glands  alone. 

Nature. — The  undoubted  contagiousness  of  mumps,  with  the  fact  of 
it8  fVequently  occurring  in  extended  epidemics,  entitles  it  to  a  place  among 
the  zymotic  diseases,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  marked  dis- 

Eroportion  between  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms,  the  former 
eing  well  developed,  the  latter  but  slight  or  altogether  absent. 
Etiology. — While  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  like  the  other  diseases 
of  the  zymotic  class,  mumps  is  due  to  a  contagium  that  finds  its  way  into 
the  body  in  the  inspired  air  or  with  the  food  or  drink,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  nature  of  this  infecting  principle. 

The  predisposing  agencies  are  better  understood.  Age  is  one  of  these, 
the  greater  number  of  cases  occurring,  as  already  stated,  between  the 
second  and  the  fifteenth  year.  Infants  at  the  breast  are  almost  entirely 
exempt,  and  so,  too,  are  individuals  advanced  in  years.  In  extended 
epidemics  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  cases  in  adults,  but  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found  on  careful  examination  that  these  patients  have  escape!  the 
disease  during  childhood.  Sex  exerts  some  influence,  a  mucli  larger  per- 
centage of  males  being  attacked  than  females.  Epidemics  appear  more 
frequently  in  the  spring  and  fall  than  at  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  so 
that  cold  and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  looked  ujiou  as  pre- 
disposing causes.  Mump  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  epidemics  being  apt  to  occur  directly  before,  during, 
or  immediately  after  the  prevalence  of  either  of  these  affections,  especially 
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the  fii^t.     The  popular  idea  of  mutual  protection  is  entirely  without 
foundation. 

Certain  peculiarities  are  presented  by  the  disease  in  its  mode  of  occur- 
renoe  and  in  the  duration  and  intensity  of  its  epidemic^.  Thus,  some 
localities  are  visited  annually,  others  only  at  intervals  of  thirty  years  or 
more ;  again,  one  epidemic  may  last  but  a  few  weeks  and  affect  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  while  another  extends  over  months  and  attacks 
all  the  children  and  many  of  the  adults  in  the  affected  region. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — ^The  exact  pathological  lesion  in  mumps 
is  obscure,  since  the  trifling  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  almost  invari- 
able termination  in  recovery  afford  no  opportunity  for  post-mortem 
investigation.  According  to  Foerster,  who  seems  to  have  made  exami- 
nations in  cases  where  mumps  occurred  as  one  of  the  accidental  complica- 
tions of  other  and  fatal  diseases,  the  affected  gland  at  first  becomes  hyper- 
semic,  and  is  then  the  seat  of  serous  exudation.  It  is  reddened,  swollen, 
and  on  section  presents  a  uniform  flesh-like,  moist  appearance,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  granular  aspect.  The  tumor  is  often  greatly  increased  in 
size  by  a  simultaneous  serous  infiltration  of  the  periglandular  connective 
tissue,  and  occasionally  this  tissue  alone  is  involved,  the  gland  itself  being 
entirely  free  from  lesion.  The  great  point  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the 
pathology  is  the  rapid  and  complete  subsidence  of  the  parotid  swelling  by 
resolution — a  termination  to  be  expected  only  when  the  inflammatory  pro 
cess  stops  short  of  suppuration  or  fibrinous  exudation. 

Virchow  regards  all  cases  of  parotitis  as  the  result  of  an  extension  of 
a  more  or  less  malignant  catarrh  originally  affecting  the  gland-ducts. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  some  cases,  but  that  it  is  lar  from  being  the 
rule  is  proved  by  the  infrequency  of  parotitis  as  a  secondary  complication 
of  catarrhal  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Ck)iTBS6  AND  Symptoms. — ^The  course  of  the  disease  is  susceptible  of 
a  division  into  three  stages — ^a  period  of  incubation,  of  invasion,  and  of 
actual  attack. 

The  stage  of  incubation  extends  over  a  period  variously  estimated  as 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  It  is  marked  by  no  symptoms,  though 
sometimes  a  history  of  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  irregular  bowels, 
and  languor  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  may  be  obtained. 

The  period  of  invasion  is  short,  lasting  only  twelve,  or  at  the  most 
twenty-four,  hours.  The  patient  is  pale  and  languid,  has  slight  rigors, 
pains  in  the  breast  and  head,  and  loss  of  appetite ;  later,  local  pain  in  the 
parotid  r^on  on  moving  the  jaws  or  on  taking  acid  liquios  into  the 
mouth.  The  sur&oe  temperature  increases  from  hour  to  hour,  and  just 
before  the  glandular  swelling  appears  it  reaches  100°  or  101°  F.  In 
some  cases  the  invasion  is  characterized  by  the  same  train  of  symptoms 
that  ushers  in  the  acute  exanthemata,  such  as  repeated  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, restlessness  and  anxiety,  a  disposition  to  syncope,  and,  in  very  irri- 
table children,  convulsions.  Contrasted  with  this  violent  invasion  other 
cases  are  met  with,  in  which  there  are  no  prodromes  whatever  except  a 
gradual  rise  in  temperature,  imperceptible  without  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  first  symptom  of  actual  attack  is  a  peculiar  slight  stitch-like 
pain  in  one  parotid  region,  usually  the  left.  This  radiates  toward  the 
ear  of  the  affected  side,  and  is  increased  by  movements  of  the  jaw,  as  in 
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chewing  or  talking,  and  by  external  pressure.  The  pain  rapidly  grows 
more  intense,  and  soon  becomes  associated  with  swelling.  The  tumor 
first  appears  in  the  depression  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  nunus 
of  the  jaw,  which  it  fills  up,  and  at  the  same  time  thrusts  outward  the 
lobe  of  the  ear.  As  the  gland  alone  is  swollen  at  first,  the  tumor  has 
the  outline  of  a  triangle,  with  the  apex  directed  downward  and  forward ; 
soon,  however,  the  connective  tissue  becomes  (Edematous  and  the  swelling 
is  greatly  extended,  involving  the  cheeks  and  neck,  in  the  latter  region, 
in  severe  cases,  running  forward  as  &r  as  the  median  line,  downward 
nearly  to  the  shoulder  and  backward  toward  the  spine.  The  most  promi- 
nent point  is  directly  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  oedema  also  extends  inter- 
nally, involving  the  pharynx,  the  tonsils,  and  sometimes  even  the  larynx. 
The  skin  covenng  the  tumor  is  either  perfectly  natural  m  color  or  slightly 
reddened.  The  central  portion  is  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  the 
periphery  doughy,  and  pressure  here  often  produces  pitting.  There  is 
but  moderate  tenderness.  The  swelling  reaches  its  height  in  three  days, 
remains  stationary  for  two  days  longer,  and  then  rapidly  declines,  the 
oedema  first  disappearing  and  afterward  die  glandular  swelling,  the  pro- 
cess of  resolution  occupying  four  or  five  days  and  being  attended  with  a 
slight  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

While  mumps  almost  uniformly  bemis  on  one  side,  both  glands  are, 
as  a  rule,  affected  during  the  attack.  The  second  tumor  be6;ins  to  develop 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the  first,  though  its  appearance 
may  be  delayed  much  longer,  even  until  resolution  has  D^un  on  the  side 
primarily  affected.  As  the  course  of  the  inflammation  is  similar  in  both 
parotids,  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack  will  depend  on  the  time  of 
involvement  of  the  second  gland. 

Among  the  other  symptoms  an  alteration  of  expression  is  prominent. 
At  first,  the  head  is  inclined  toward  the  affected  side ;  later,  when  both 
glands  are  involved,  it  is  held  perfectly  erect,  and,  as  the  slightest  move- 
ment increases  the  pain,  it  is  maintained  stiffly  in  this  position.  The 
swelling  of  the  cheeks  prevents  all  play  of  the  features,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  widely-open,  staring  eyes  and  increased  thickness  of  the  neck, 
gives  the  patient  a  stupid,  almost  idiotic,  expression.  The  swelling  of* 
the  neck  is  sometimes  so  great  that  its  diameter  exceeds  that  of  the  head, 
and  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  head,  viewed  together,  have  the  outline  of  a 
truncated  pyramid. 

As  any  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  greatly  augments  the  suffering, 
the  mouth  is  kept  closed,  often  so  tightly  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  more 
than  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  All  efforts  at  mastication  are  suspended,  and 
deglutition  is  so  painful,  especially  when  the  tonsils  become  enlarged, 
that  the  sufferer  b^rs  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  rather  than  endure 
the  agony  entailed  in  satisfying  his  wants.  The  act  of  speaking  even 
augments  the  pain ;  the  voice,  when  heard,  has  a  nasal  tone.  The  acute- 
ness  of  hearing  is  impaired,  there  are  singing  noises  and  shooting  pains 
in  the  ears,  headache,  and  sometimes,  in  extreme  cases,  symptoms  of 
cerebral  hypersemia  due  to  pressure  upon  the  cervical  veins. 

The  tongue  is  heavily  coated,  the  jnouth  is  either  dry  or  there  is  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  fluid  dribbling  from  the  mouth  adds 
another  element  to  the  idiotic  expression  already  referred  to.  There  is 
loss  of  appetite,  increased  thirst,  occasionally  vomiting,  and  commonly 
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ooustipation.  The  temperature  is  elevated  and  the  pulse  increased  in 
frequency^  both  to  a  moderate  d^ree.  The  respiration  is  unaffected, 
except  when  the  oedema  has  invaded  the  submucous  connective  tissue 
of  tne  larynx;  then  the  movements  are  increased  in  frequency  and 
difficult. 

Throughout  the  attack  the  pain,  unless  intensified  by  some  extraneous 
influenoe,  as  pressure  or  the  act  of  speaking  or  swallowing,  is  only 
moderately  severe.  In  ordinaiy  cases  tne  patient  rests  quietly  and  sleep 
is  undisturbed,  unless  the  tonsils  are  enlarged,  when  it  is  liable  to  inter- 
ruption from  loud  snoring.  When  the  attack  is  severe  and  in  nervous, 
excitable  cliildren  there  is  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  slight  delirium 
at  night. 

The  general  symptoms  keep  pace  with  the  local  in  their  increase,  but 
they  commence  to  subside  beiore,  b^inning  to  disappear  while  the  swell- 
mg  remains  stationary.  As  soon  as  resolution  sets  in  the  general  and 
load  improvement  are  both  rapid,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  nothing 
is  lefl  but  a  trifling  weakness  and  pallor,  which  disappear  in  a  few  days 
more,  leaving  the  patient  perfectly  well. 

Brides  t^e  ordWi7  s^i>toii^,  mumps  in  certain  instanoea  shows  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  metastasis,  or  secondary  involvement,  of  the  testicle 
and  scrotum  in  males,  and  the  mammse,  vulva,  and  ovaries  in  females. 
This  metastasis  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  is  usually  met  with  in  pubescents  and  adults,  being  very  rare  either 
in  childhood  or  old  age.  It  generally  begins  six  or  eight  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  parotid  tumor.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  subsides  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  of  these  metastatic  affections,  though  occasionally  the 
two  run  a  simultaneous  course.  This  occurrence,  together  with  the  fact 
of  the  secondary  inflammation  appearing  at  the  date  on  which  the  paro- 
titis naturally  begins  to  disappear,  tends  to  support  Niemeyer's  view,  that 
the  two  affections  are  in  reality  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  that  no  true 
transference  of  inflammation  takes  place  from  one  point  to  the  other. 
Occasionally,  the  parotitis  disappears  a  variable  time  before  the  onset  of 
the  metastatic  aflfection;  then  the  interval  is  marked  by  grave  symptoms 
of  depression  and  cerebral  disturbance,  but  there  are  no  proofs  of  actual 
meningeal  involvement.  In  these  cases  there  is,  at  times,  an  excessive 
elevation  of  temperature,  which  may  account  for  the  brain  symptoms.^ 

The  most  constant  secondary  manifestation  is  swelling  of  tne  testicle 
proper,  or  true  orchitis;  less  frequently  there  is  epididymitis,  and  with  it 
acute  hydrocele  and  oedema  of  the  scrotum.  The  orchitis  in  most  cases 
is  unilateral,  the  right  testicle  being  affected,  lust  the  opposite  to  the  paro- 
tids, of  which  the  left  is  the  one  first  involved.  Wnen  the  orchitis  is 
doable,  both  testicles  do  not  become  swollen  at  once,  the  one  preceding 
the  other  by  an  interval  of  several  days. 

The  course  of  the  orchitis  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mumps,  the 
inflammation  increasing  gradually  for  from  three  to  six  days,  then  unaer- 
going  rapid  resolution,  the  gland  returning  to  its  normal  condition  by  the 
end  of  two  weeks. 

The  local  symptoms  are  swelling,  the  testicle  being  enlarged  to  two  or 
three  times  its  natural  size,  dull  pain,  and  moderate  tenderness,  while  in 
veiy  severe  cases  there  is  burning  on  micturition  and  a  purulent  discharge 
from  the  urethra.     The  spermatic  cord  does  not  sympathize  in  the  inflam- 
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mation,  and  neither  the  swelling^  pain,  nor  tenderness  is  so  great  as  in 
specific  orchitis. 

.  The  general  symptoms  are  confined  to  a  moderate  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture and  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. This  fever  is  separated  from  that  of  the  parotitis  by  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  days. 

The  course  of  bilateral  orchitis  is  longer  by  forty-eight  hours  than  that 
of  the  unilateral  form,  and  the  attending  fever  is  more  intense. 

The  rapid  return  of  the  testicle  to  its  natural  size  and  shape  shows 
that,  as  in  the  parotid  glands,  the  inflammation  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  stage  of  serous  exudation. 

The  diagnosis  of  mumps  is  easy  after  the  disease  is  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  produce  the  characteristic  alterations  in  the  facial  expression.  In 
the  earlier  stages  the  position  of  the  swelling,  immediately  beneath  and  in 
front  of  the  ear,  its  triangular  shape,  and  the  elevation  and  outward  dis- 
placement of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  of  the  aflected  side,  distinguish  it  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph-glands  so  liable  to  occur  in  stru- 
mous subjects.  The  acute  onset  and  course  of  mumps  are  the  points  of 
distinction  between  it  and  morbid  growths,  or  the  very  rare  condition  of 
chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  metastatic  orchitis  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  gonorrhoeal  orchitis  if  the  least  care  is  taken  to  investi- 
gate the  history  in  either  case. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  favorable,  there  being  no  record  of  a  fatal 
case  of  uncomplicated  mumps.  Suppuration  may  occur,  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  event.  In  scrofulous  children  the  course  may  be  pro- 
tracted for  several  weeks,  and  in  them  resolution  is  occasionally  imperfect, 
a  d^ree  of  enlargement  and  induration  of  one  or  both  parotids  remaining 
for  some  time. 

Metastatic  orchitis,  as  a  rule,  leaves  the  testicle  in  a  normal  condition, 
but,  according  to  Vogel,  in  some  epidemics  complete  atrophy  results. 

Dogmy  reports  an  epidemic  which  raged  in  a  garrison  of  Mount  Louis 
in  January,  1828.  Of  sixty-nine  bilateral  and  eighteen  unilateral  causes 
of  parotitis,  metastasis  to  both  testicles  occurred  in  four  cases,  all  of  which 
resulted  in  atrophy  of  the  affected  testicle. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  uniform 
temperature,  confined  to  one  room,  or,  better  still,  to  bed,  until  resolution 
is  well  established.  While  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  fever  continue 
the  food  should  consist  of  milk  and  beef-tea;  later,  other  nutidtious  articles 
of  diet  may  be  added  as  the  appetite  demands.  Water,  iced  carbonic  acid 
water,  or  lemonade  may  be  allowed  as  freely  as  the  patient  will  take 
them,  to  allay  the  thirst.  A  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels  must  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  saline  laxatives.  During  the  early  sta^e,  if  the 
fever  be  high,  tincture  of  aconite-root  should  be  cautiously  adnunistered ; 
afterward  liquor  potassii  citratis  will  sufficiently  fill  the  indications  for  a 
febrifuge.  Tonics  are  required  during  the  decline  of  the  disease ;  of  this 
class  of  remedies,  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  bitter  wine  of  iron,  and 
ferrated  elixir  of  cinchona  are  most  useful. 

Special  symptoms  may  demand  attention.  For  example,  headache  and 
delirium  should  be  relieved  by  hot  mustard  foot-baths  and  moist  cold  to 
the  forehead ;  difficult  deghitition  from  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  by  the 
frequent  swallowing  of  bits  of  ice,  or,  if  possible,  by  the  application  of 
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astringent  lotions,  as  tannic  acid  and  glycerine  (one  draclun  to  the  ounce) ; 
sleeplessness,  by  the  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium,  with  oi 
without  small  doses  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  chilaren  and  of  some 
preparation  of  opium  in  adults. 

in  the  way  of  local  treatment  the  best  results  and  greatest  relief  to 
suffering  will  be  obtained  by  gently  rubbing  the  swollen  glands  with  a 
mixtui^ef  tincture  of  opiuici  W  sweet  oif(one  drachm  to  the  ounoeV 
three  times  daily,  and  in  the  mean  while  keeping  the  parts  enveloped  witn 
a  moderately  thick  layer  of  cotton  wadding  covered  by  oiled  silk.  Water 
dressinfi»  or  li^ht  poultices  may  be  used  with  advantage.  When  resolu- 
S^  .  I^'^MUM^U,,  wUl  l»s^  ti,el^p«u,.<»  of  the 
swelling. 

In  the  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  skin  covering  the  tumor 
becomes  tense  and  red,  and  suppuration  is  threatened,  two  or  three 
leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ear  of  the  affected  side.  When 
suppuration  has  actually  taken  place  the  abscess  should  be  immediately 
opened  to  prevent  further  destruction  of  the  gland-tiasue  and  perforation 
into  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

If,  particularly  in  strumous  subjects,  resolution  be  incomplete  and 
glandular  enlargement  and  induration  remain  after  the  cessation  of  the 
acute  Bjrmptoms,  cod-liver  oil  and  iodide  of  iron  are  demanded  for 
mternal  administration  and  the  compound  omtment  of  iodine  for  external 
application.  It  is  well  to  dilute  the  latter  sufficiently  to  prevent  its 
causing  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  to  apply  it  twice  daily. 

When  metastasis  occurs,  the  return  of  fever  calls  for  the  same  general 
treatment  as  in  the  early  sta^e  of  parotitis.  In  addition,  an  emetic  should 
be  given,  as  this  often  cuts  short  the  fever  or  causes  it  to  disappear  more 
rapidly.  The  patient  must  be  kept  at  perfect  rest  in  bed,  with  the 
scrotum  elevated  by  a  cushion  and  covered  with  warm  anodyne  lotions. 
Salines  must  be  administered  sufficiently  often  to  secure  regular  and  free 
action  of  the  bowels. 

When  the  mammse  or  ovaries  are  secondarily  attacked,  the  seat  for 
local  treatment  is  of  course  different,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  manage- 
ment must  be  the  same. 

For  the  uncommon  cases  in  which  the  transference  of  the  inflamma- 
tion is  attended  with  depression  stimulants  are  required,  and  for  those  in 
which  meningitis  is  threatened  cutting  off  the  hair  and  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  head,  hot  mustard  foot-l^ths,  local  and  general  venesection, 
drastics,  and  irritants  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  are  necessary. 


n.  Symptomatic  or  Metaatatic  Parotitis. 

Symptomatic,  metastatic,  malienant,  or  suppurative  parotitis,  as  the 
condition  is  variously  designated,  is  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland 
which  occurs  during  the  course  of  different  grave  acute  diseases,  is 
Qsually  unilateral,  and  terminates  in  suppuration,  or  much  more  rarely 
in  gangrene,  of  the  gland  involved. 

EnoLOGY. — ^It  may  occur  in  association  with  typhus,  typhoid,  relaps- 
ing, puerperal,  and  scarlet  fevers,  or  with  the  plague,  measles,  dysentery, 
cholera,  and  pysemia,  springing  into  notice  at  different  periods  of  tlie 
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ooorse  of  these  aiiectioiis^  which  may  be  r^arded  as  predisposing  causes* 
The  exciting  cause  is  perhaps  mechanical  in  nature — ^na:mei7,  the  exces- 
sive dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  so  common  in  the 
severe  fevers.    This  dryness  may  lead  to  an  occlusion  of  the  orifice  of  the 

Sarotid  duct,  with  retention  of  the  saliva,  which  fluid,  undeigoing 
eoomposition,  may  act  as  an  irritant,  producing  inflammation,  and 
finally  suppuration,  of  the  glandular  tissue.  This  is  a  likely  enough 
explanation  of  the  causation  in  some  cases,  but  dryness  of  tlie  mouth  is 
such  a  uniform  symptom  in  fever,  and  suppurative  parotitis  such  a  com- 
paratively rare  complication,  that  it  cannot  be  a  very  active  or  common 
cause.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  other  direct  cause, 
though  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  conditions  mentioned 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  an  important  etiological  factor. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — The  character  of  the  pathological 
lesions  have  been  well  established,  owing  to  the  frequent  opportunities 
that  arise  of  examining  the  diseased  gland  at  different  stages  of  the 
mflammatory  process.  W  hen  the  inflammation  has  lasted  a  short  time, 
a  day  or  two,  the  tubes  and  acini  of  the  gland  are  seen  on  section  to  be 
swollen  and  reddened,  and  the  connective  tissue  infiltrated  with  serum 
and  yellowish-red  in  color ;  a  fluid,  either  viscid,  ropy,  grayish  in  color, 
or  more  purulent  in  character,  fills  the  duct,  and  may  he  forced  out  into 
the  mouth  by  stroking  it  in  the  direction  of  the  orifice.  If  of  several 
days^  longer  duration,  purulent  softening  will  be  noticed  in  the  centre  of 
the  acini;  this  gradually  extends  until  each  acinus  is  converted  into  a 
little  sac  of  pus.  Then  the  inter-acinous  connective  tissue  breaks  down, 
and  the  multiple,  minute,  purulent  collections  become  converted  into  a 
single  large  abscess  or  into  two  or  more  smaller  ones.  Next,  the  pus 
seeks  an  outlet.  The  position  of  pointing  may  be  on  the  cheek  or  in  the 
external  auditory  meatus — a  very  common  location ;  again,  the  abscess 
may  break  into  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  the  oesoplu^us,  or  into  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  the  pus  burrowing  its  way  along  uie,  sheath  of  the 
Btemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

While  the  parotid  abscess  is  forming,  suppurative  inflammation  is  apt 
to  be  set  up  in  the  masseter,  pterygoid,  ana  temporal  muscles,  and  from 
these  positions  the  pus  forces  its  way  upward  to  the  temporal  or  zygo- 
matic fossse.  The  periosteum  of  the  neighboring  bones,  and  even  the 
bones  themselves,  may  become  involved,  and  sometimes  the  cranial  bones 
are  partially  destroyed,  and  there  is  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  middle  ear  may  participate  in  the  gen- 
eral destruction,  and  the  patient  is  left  permanently  deaf,  if  indeed  he 
escape  with  his  life. 

Tne  lymphatics,  veins,  and  nerves  traversing  the  parotid  are  afiected 
by  the  suppuration  in  the  eland.  Irritation  of  the  lymph-vessels  results 
in  swelling,  tenderness,  ana  suppuration  of  the  lymph-elands.  Thrombi 
form  in  the  jugular  vein  and  its  branches,  and  by  breaking  down  lead  to 
septicaemia  and  ichorization  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  The 
nerves  resist  for  a  long  time,  but  seem  to  act  as  paths  of  conduction  of 
the  inflammation,  the  facial  nerve  leading  it  to  the  ear,  and  the  branches 
of  the  trifacial  to  the  brain.  When  gangrene  of  the  gland  takes  place, 
the  traversing  nerves  as  well  as  the  gland  elements  are  rapidly  destroyed. 
SrMPTOHS. — Symptomatic  parotitis,  occurring  during  the  ooiirBe  of 
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any  of  the  diseases  already  named^  produoes  no  change  in  the  general 
symptoms;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  oocuis  during  oonvalesoenoe,  the 
onset  is  marked  by  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  and  increase  in 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  by  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  sluggish 
bowels.  The  tumor,  which  occupies  the  same  position  and  thrusts  out- 
ward the  ear-lobe  as  in  mumps,  is  hard,  dense,  well  defined,  and  the  seat 
of  considerable  pain  until  suppuration  takes  place,  when  the  latter  sub- 
sides greatly.  The  skin  over  it  is  red,  hot,  and  tense,  and  there  is  much 
tenderness  and  little  or  no  pitting  on  pressure.  After  the  abscess  has 
formed  there  is  well^efined  LctultioD  on  palpation,  and  at  the  position 
of  pointing  the  skin  becomes  very  thin  and  assumes  a  bluish-red  hue. 
Gangrene  of  the  gland  is  manifested  by  the  cadaverous  odor,  blackening 
of  the  skin,  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  and  the  discharge  of  ichor  and 
shreds  of  tissue.  The  alteration  in  the  expression,  the  pain  m  the  ear, 
the  difficulty  in  moving  the  jaw  and  in  swallowing,  are  as  constantly 
present  here  as  in  idiopathic  mumps.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  though, 
that  when  the  disease  arises  during  the  course  of  any  of  the  severe  infec- 
tious diseases,  the  brain  may  be  so  overcome  that  the  subjective  symptoms 
are  frequently  not  complained  of. 

The  course  is  usually  rapid,  the  abscess  pointing  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  after  the  appearance  of  the  parotid  tumor ;  occasionally,  however, 
the  inflammatory  process  is  much  slower,  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  The  course  is  also  much  protracted  when  secondary 
abscesses  form  in  other  parts  of  the  gland  or  in  the  surrounding  tissues, 
when  the  abscess  is  transformed  into  an  ichorous  cavity,  and  wnen  gan- 
grene sets  in.  Ordinarily,  where  the  pus  is  evacuated  by  spontaneous 
rupture  or  by  incision  the  abscess  heals  quickly  by  granulation,  leaving 
the  gland  enkrged  and  indurated  for  some  time. 

The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  gravity  of  the  original  disease,  the 
period  of  the  disease  at  which  the  complication  occurs,  and  whether  or 
no  mortification  sets  in.  When  the  vital  processes  are  greatly  impaired 
by  the  primary  disease,  the  onset  of  the  parotitis,  trifling  in  itself,  may 
prove  sufficient  to  determine  a  fatal  result.  The  danger  of  such  a  result 
IS  much  increased,  too,  if  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  earlier  stages 
or  during  the  height  of  the  disease  which  it  complicates,  while  if  it  com- 
mences during  convalescence  by  far  the  most  frequent  result  is  recovery. 
Gangrene  of  the  gland  involves  great  risk  of  life — a  risk  which  increases 
in  proportion  to  tne  early  date  oi  its  onset  in  the  course  of  the  original 
disease.  Even  when  the  gangrenous  process  ends  in  recovery,  the  face  is 
much  distorted,  the  hearing  is  lost  in  the  ear,  and  the  facial  muscles  are 
paralyzed  on  the  aflected  side.  Bilateral  symptomatic  parotitis  has  natu- 
rally  a  graver  pn»noeis  tiian  the  unilateral  form. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  disease  is  readily  distinguished  from  idiopathic 
mumps  by  the  history,  the  less  marked  d^ree  of  the  enlargement  and 
surrounding  oedema,  the  greater  d^ree  of  pain  and  tenderness,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  tumor,  the  red  discoloration  of  the  skin  covering  it,  and  the 
termination  in  suppuration.  Further,  it  never  displays  an  epidemic  tend- 
encv. 

Treatment. — ^The  general  treatment  of  this  form  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  disease  it  complicates,  though  the  employment  of  stimulants 
in  increased  quantities  may  be  indicatea. 
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Before  the  first  appearance  of  tome&ction  of  the  parotid  the  introdao- 
tion  of  a  probe  or  canula  into  the  duct  of  Steno,  associated  with  pressure 
on  the  glwd  from  the  outside,  zi^7>  by  forcing  from  the  duct  a  collection 
of  mucus  or  muco-pus,  abort  the  inflammation.  If  this  is  unsuccessful, 
a  poultice  shotdd  be  applied  over  the  gland  to  encourage  suppuration  and 
pointing  externally.  As  soon  as  the  abscess  points  the  pus  must  be 
evacuated  by  an  incision,  and,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  close  again,  a 
piece  of  lint  must  be  kept  between  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

The  enlargement  and  induration  left  after  the  healing  of  the  abscess 
require  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  of  compound  iodine  oiut- 
ment  to  the  simace. 

When  gangrene  occurs  it  demands  the  same  treatment,  both  local  and 
general,  as  wnen  it  is  seated  elsewhere. 


ERYSIPELAS. 


By  jambs   NEVINS   HYDE,  M.  D. 


DBFTNmoN. — ^Erysipelas  is  an  acute  disorder,  characterized  by  the 
sjstemic  symptomfl  common  to  the  febrile  state,  and  by  an  involvement 
of  the  integument  and  deeper  parts,  the  affected  snrmoe  being  tumid, 
hot,  reddened,  painfiil,  and  often  the  seat  of  well-defined  bull»,  the  pro- 
cess terminating  either  in  complete  resolution  after  cutaneous  desquama- 
tion or  in  a  &tal  result  commonly  due  to  complications  of  the  malady. 

Sykonyms. — Eng.  St.  Anthony's  Fire ;  J^*.  firysip6le ;  Oerm.  Roth- 
lauf ;  BaL  Risipolo. 

Classification. — ^Erympelas  is  properly  recognized  as  one  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases.  Though  by  its  symptoms  and  career  it  would 
seem  to  be  properly  assigned  to  the  cat^ory  of  the  exanthemata,  it  is 
yet  by  most  autnors  set  apart  from  the  latter — ^first,  because  its  career  is 
less  specifically  defined ;  second,  because  its  contagiousness  is  less  demon- 
strable in  every  case ;  third,  because  one  attack  is  not  known  to  confer 
upon  its  victims  immunity  against  a  second ;  fourth,  because  the  occa- 
sional prevalence  of  the  disease  in  apparently  epidemic  form  is  evidently 
due  to  extrinsic  causes,  and  does  not  aepend  exclusively  upon  its  sudden 
^pearance  amon^  the  unprotected ;  fifth,  because  no  definite  period  of 
incubation  precedes  its  earliest  manifestations;  and,  sixth,  because  at 
times  it  appears  in  local  manifestations  apparently  unaccompanied  by 
Bystemic  phenomena. 

HiOTORY. — ^The  earliest  writers  on  medicine  bear  witness  to  the  fa6t 
that  the  disease  was  recognized  at  the  date  when  men  first  made  record 
of  human  ailments.  It  has  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  in  its  development. 
Zuelzer^  refers  to  epidemic  occurrences  of  the  disorder,  described  by 
Bayer,  as  visiting  the  Paris  hospitals  in  1838 ;  by  Schonlein,  as  existing 
in  Zurich  in  1836 ;  by  Gintrac,  as  spreading  in  Bordeaux  in  1814  45 ; 
and  by  Trousseau,  as  prevailing  in  tne  Matemit6  in  Paris  in  1868. 

EnoiiOOY. — ^Authors  have  m  ^neral  assigned  different  causes  to  the 
forms  of  erysipelas  hitherto  regarded  as  either  idiopathic  {or  medical)  or 
traumatic  (or  surgical).  The  modem  view,  however,  is  that  which 
r^ards  all  cases  as  alike  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  toxic  agent 
capable  of  exciting  this  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin.  The  pecu- 
liarly well-characterized  symptoms  of  the  disease — for  example,  when  it 
affects  the  head  and  &ce— were  long  r^rded  as  etiologiodly  distinct 
fix>m  the  affection  which  complicates  surgical  injuries  and  wounds.    But 

^  Cydop,  of  (he  /Vac.  cf  Med.^  ZUmaaen,  vol.  iv.  p.  424. 
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a  closer  study  of  many  of  the  cases  first  named  has  again  and  agun  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  they  originated  in  such  traumatism^  for  example,  as 
the  piercing  of  the  lobule  of  the  ear  for  the  insertion  of  an  ear-ring,  a 
carious  tooui,  an  alveolar  abscess,  or  a  pathological  product  in  the  antrum 
of  Highmore. 

The  disease  is  equally  common — apart  from  the  puerperal  state — ^in 
both  sexes  and  at  all  ages,  and  occurs  under  favorable  circumstances  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  unquestionably  at  times  spread  by  direct 
contagion,  either  nx>m  the  living  or  dead  body  affected  with  the  disease. 
Such  contagion  may  occur  mediately  or  immediately.  It  is,  however, 
not  readily  shown  to  be  producible  by  the  media  of  clothing  and  other 
articles  which  have  been  in  contact  with  a  diseased  surface.  The  con- 
tents of  the  bullous  lesions  which  appear  upon  the  erysipelatous  surface 
are  inoculable ;  and  the  disease  has  m  this  way  been  transferred  not  only 
to  men,  but  also,  by  Orth  and  others,  to  the  lower  animals,  and  even  from 
one  of  the  latter  to  another  of  the  same  species. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  disease  does  occur,  characterized  by 
symptoms  indistinguishable  from  those  to  be  recognized  in  the  contagious 
type  of  the  malady,  where  the  most  carefiil  investigation  wholly  £uls  to 
reveal  the  cause,  and  where  the  disorder  rapidlpr  spr^uls  if  the  conditions 
for  its  extension  are  &vorable.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  wisest  at 
present  to  admit  that  the  exact  etiology  of  erysipelas  is  unknown.  Its 
relative  frequency  in  the  puerperal  state  is  unquestionably  to  be  explained 
by  the  &vorable  local  conditions  which  at  such  times  exist  in  the  female 
for  the  development  of  all  septic  disorders. 

As  regards  the  circumstances  which  might  be  supposed  to  specially 
fiivor  its  development,  these  the  capriciousness  of  the  disease,  which  is 
its  striking  characteristic,  often  quite  disregards.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  may  and  often  does  prevail,  year  aft^er  year,  in  certain  hospitals,  and 
even  in  certain  wards  of  a  single  hospital,  especially  where  these  are 
crowded  with  patients.  But  it  may  also  repeatedly  spare  masses  of  men 
affected  with  disease  of  a  different  type  when  the  latter  are  gathered 
together  in  prisons  or  camps,  and  indeed  even  may  appear  among  such 
individuals  and  fiul  to  spr^d  to  others  who  are  in  close  proximity  to 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  propa^tion  of  erysipelas  from  infected  to  sound 
individuals,  a  contrast  is  exhibited  when  the  transmission  of  variola,  for 
example,  is  compared  with  it.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mildest 
cases  of  varioloid  may  be  sources  of  malignant  forms  of  variola  to  the 
unprotected,  while  those  who  are  partially  protected  and  exposed  to  the 
virus  of  confluent  forms  of  the  disease  may  exhibit  the  mildest  symptoms 
of  varioloid.  In  eiysipelas,  however,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  there 
are  different  degrees  of  virulence  to  be  recognized  in  different  cases,  and 
that  the  disease  at  times  is  transmitted  in  its  different  types.  Thus,  trau- 
matic erysipelas  is  much  more  closely  related  to  childbed  fever  than  the 
varieties  oi  the  disease  appearing  upon  the  head  and  face,  which  cannot 
be  attributed  to  traumatism,  surgical  accidents,  dental  abscesses,  or  local 
injuries  of  the  antrum  of  EB^more.  Parturient  women  frequently 
escape  infection  when  the  erysipelatous  disorder  is  of  the  so-called 
medical  type.  Per  contra,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  women  who  are  prone 
to  the  relapsing  and  so-called  chronic  forms  of  erysipelas  are  particu- 
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krly  apt  to  sufier  from  that  involvement  of  the  genital  organs^  perito- 
neum, spleen,  and  febrile  movement  whose  sudden  oceurrenoe  after  con- 
finement is  so  portentous. 

Symptomatology. — ^The  disease  is  usually  announced  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  chill,  which  may  precede  by  a  day  or  but  a  few  hours  the 
appearance  of  the  cutaneous  disorder.  The  rigor  may  be  severe  or  mild 
in  grade,  so  that  it  may  even  be  forgotten  by  the  patient  till  his 
attention  reverts  to  it  in  connection  with  the  resulting  symptoms.  There 
may  be  simultaneously  some  gastric  distress,  rarely  of  severe  character. 
These  symptoms  are  commonly  followed  by  a  febrile  reaction.  In  other 
cases  the  first  recognized  symptoms  of  the  malady  occur  in  the  skin,  the 
patient  scarcely  reosdling  the  ract  of  a  slight  preceding  malaise. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  appear  in  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  oedema 
and  redness  of  the  sur&ce,  often  preceded  and  usually  accompanied  by  a 
sensation  of  tension,  heat,  and  burning  pain.     This  macule,  plaque,  or 

Satch  of  diseased  integument  is  in  its  typical  features  characteristic.  It  is 
istinctly  or  irr^ularly  circumscribed ;  its  oedematous  condition  elevates 
its  level  decidedly  above  that  of  the  adjacent  intec^ment,  so  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  sudden  descent  from  the  former  to  the  Tatter  for  a  space  of  from 
one  to  two  or  more  lines.  The  redness  is  also  of  a  bright  crimson  hue, 
and  the  reddened  surface  has  a  sheen  or  glossy  appearance  uniformly 
displayed  over  its  area.  It  disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
leaving  a  yellowish-white  color  in  the  r^ion  of  impact,  the  erysip- 
elatous blush  rapidly  returning  when  the  circulation  at  the  sur&ce  is 
restored.  This  smooth  and  shining  condition  of  the  reddened  patch  is  so 
characteristic  of  erysipelas  that  it  arrests  the  attention  of  the  diagnostician 
as  soon  as  he  observes  it.  According  to  Zuelzer,  it  is  caused  simply  by 
the  tension  of  the  epidermis.  When  first  observed  it  may  occur  in  the 
fonn  of  circular,  small  or  large  coin-sized  patches,  or  in  streaks,  strie, 
and  radiations,  or  as  very  irregularly  disposed,  rosy,  and  shining  mar- 
blings  or  mottUngs  of  an  oedematous  surface. 

The  skin  thus  affected  is  hot  to  the  touch,  tender,  firm,  and  smooth. 
It  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  pruritic  sensations,  more  commonly  of  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  heat  and  burning. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  involved  area  spreads  uni- 
formly or  irregularly  and  centrifu^dly  from  the  point  first  involved, 
afler  which  time,  in  mild  cases,  the  disease  persists  without  apparent 
change  for  a  few  days  more,  prior  to  its  decadence  by  resolution.  This 
final  stage  of  the  malady  is  characterized  by  a  progressively  diminishing 
fever,  moderate  desquamation,  gradual  disappearance  of  the  oedema,  and 
a  color-change  to  the  darker  shades  of  bluish-red  or  to  a  light  brown. 
In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  erysipelatous  patch,  after  being  fully 
developed,  does  not  tend  to  spread  from  the  affected  to  the  unaffected 
surfaces ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  affection  may  complete  its  entire 
career  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

In  other  cases,  however,  a  remarkable  tendency  is  developed  to  the  pro- 
gressive spreading  of  the  inflammation  from  one  point  or  surface  of  the 
body  to  another,  the  parts  first  affected  paling  as  the  disease  passes  on  to 
involve  those  in  the  vicinity,  or  being  yet  deeply  involved  while  the  pro- 
cess of  peripheral  extension  is  in  progress.  In  yet  other  cases  the  red 
blush  sweeps  away  from  its  first  position  in  tongue-like  projections  over  a 
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tumid  and  painful  skin^  while  the  r^ion  first  invaded  becomes  paler, 
though  still  preserving  its  oedematous  matures.  In  still  another  class  of 
cases  the  advancing  ribbon  or  band  of  elevated  and  reddened  int^ument 
passes  over  to  a  new  area,  leaving  the  r^ions  it  has  traversed  tumid, 
painful,  and  here  and  there  streaked  with  rosy  lines,  patches,  or  irregular 
gyrations. 

In  yet  severer  types  of  the  malady  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory 
process  is  such  that  the  epidermis  is  raised  from  the  tissues  below  by  the 
tree  exudation  of  the  serum  of  the  blood.  In  this  way  vesicles,  or,  more 
commonly,  bullsB,  develop  upon  the  surface.  Bullse  thus  formed  may  be 
typically  perfect,  but  are  oilen  exceedingly  irr^ular  in  contour,  having  an 
appearance  which  is  suggestive  of  the  blistering  of  a  surface  by  boiling  water. 
The  bullae  may  be  welldistended  and  filled  with  a  perfectly  limpid  serum. 
This  fluid  may,  however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  become  purulent, 
the  contents  in  such  case  drying  into  crusts.  In  the  severest  types  of  the 
disease  gangrene  results  from  me  intensity  of  the  dermatitis,  and  the  loss 
of  tissue  wUch  thus  occurs  is  repaired  by  the  processes  of  granulation  and 
cicatrization. 

The  migration  of  erysipelas  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  surface  is 
sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  invade  &om  time  to  time  the  larger  part  of 
the  superficies  of  the  body.  Erysipelas  of  this  ambulant  character  may 
also,  ailer  invading  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  be  relighted  at  the 
point  where  it  first  appeared.  In  other  cases  this  phenomenon  of  recur- 
rence or  reawakening  on  patches  of  skin  traversed  by  the  disease  may  be 
noticed  only  after  moderate  extension  &om  a  given  noint.  Beddisl  or 
rosy-colored  islets  then  appear  as  new  centres  of  a  fresh  extension-process 
upon  an  int^ument  whose  swollen  tissues  still  exhibit  the  evidences  of 
tne  prior  invasion.  In  still  other  cases  similar  islands  of  fresh  disease  are 
recognized  in  advance  of  the  elevated  edge  and  tongue-like  prolongations 
which  mark  the  onwd  progress  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  over 
areas  previously  unaffected. 

The  swelling  of  the  involved  tissues  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  enrsipelas.  By  this  is  meant  not  the  tumefaction  simply  of 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  integument,  nor  the  tumefaction  which  may 
be  measured  by  the  height  of  the  wected  above  the  level  of  the  unaffected 
skin  at  the  edge  of  the  involved  area,  but  a  swelling  much  more  than 
this,  involving  the  entire  skin,  and  often  indeed  the  subcutaneous  tissues, 
differing,  of  course,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  advances  in  different  cases. 
In  those  of  severe  grade  the  swelling  is  enormous,  an  affected  limb  assum- 
ing the  elephantiasic  aspect,  while  the  deformity  thus  induced  in  the  head 
is  fully  as  great  as  that  seen  in  the  height  of  confluent  variola.  In  such 
cases  the  neighboring  ganglia  are,  as  a  rule,  enlarged  and  often  painful. 

It  is  inde^  this  swelling  which  gives  to  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face 
its  peculiar  physiognomy.  The  disorder  is  apt  to  find  its  starting-point 
in  the  ear,  the  side  or  point  of  the  nose,  or  one  cheek.  At  this  moment 
it  may  be  possible  to  recoraize  the  fact  that  the  adjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane is  also  involved.  Thence  the  disease  progresses  over  the  face,  and 
possibly  over  the  scalp  also,  the  resulting  tumemction  being  occasionally, 
as  already  stated,  enormous.  Thus  the  eyes  are  usually  closed  and  sealed 
by  the  swollen  lids  and  the  orbital  depressions  are  effaced.  The  lips, 
enormously  pouting  and  reddened,  project  from  the  swollen  visage  to  as 
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rt  an  extent  as  the  tomid  ears,  which,  for  similar  reasons,  depart  from 
usoal  plane.  The  month,  nares,  and  eyes  alike  are  covered  with 
mucoQS  secretionB,  possibly  commingled  with  the  contents  of  buUsB  which 
have  formed  and  broken.  Crusts  may  thus  collect  near  the  mucous  outlets. 
The  tongue  is  dry,  parched,  and  cracked,  and  exhibits  a  reddish-brown 
hue.  In  less  severe  cases  it  may  be  seen  to  be  covered  uniformly  with  a 
thick  yellovnsh  or  yellowish-white  paste.  The  fauces  and  buccal  mem- 
brane are  reddish  in  color,  glazed,  and  dry. 

The  patient  having  this  serious  form  of  the  malady  is  indeed  in  a 
critical  condition.  Tnere  is  usually  a  coincident  coma  or  delirium.  The 
pulse  is  either  greatly  accelerated  and  full,  or  thready,  fluttering,  and 
destitute  of  rhythm.  The  temperature  rises  to  105^  F.,  and  even 
higher.  In  this  condition  a  fatal  issue  may  be  heralded  by  collapse,  with 
decadence  of  the  external  evidences  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  occurrence 
of  blood-filled  blebs,  or  indeed  by  larger  or  smaller  areas  of  the  surface 
falling  into  gangrene.  This  latter  accident  may  also  involve  the  mucous 
sur&ces,  large  patches  of  the  buccal  membrane,  the  gums,  and  even  the 
palate,  losing  their  vitality  and  showing  as  greenish-black,  insensitive 
tracts,  quite  firmly  attached  to  the  healthy  tissue.  These  accidents  may 
be  of  very  rapid  occurrence,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  individuals 
prone  to  exhibit  the  severest  forms  of  the  malady,  such  as  very  young 
infimts  and  those  enfeebled  by  advanced  age,  by  alcoholism,  or  by  any 
of  the  cachexias. 

Other  types  of  erysipelas,  chiefly  noticeable  by  reason  of  their  loca- 
tion, are  those  spreading  from  the  umbilicus,  the  genital  region,  the  sites 
of  vaccination,  of  varices  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  surfaces  near 
the  seat  of  surgical  accidents  and  operations. 

The  various  names  which  have  been,  especially  by  older  writers,  given 
to  the  several  expressions  of  this  disorder  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
their  external  characteristics.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned — E. 
ambulans,  e.  erythematosum,  e.  buUosum,  e.  glabrum^  e.  levigatum,  e. 
miliare,  e.  cedematosum,  e.  pemphigoides,  e.  phlyctenulosum,  e.  puerpei:ale, 
e.  vaccinale,  e.  vari^atum,  e.  verrucosum,  and  e.  vesiculosum. 

The  resolution  of  erysipelas  in  favorably  terminating  cases  is  accom- 
plished by  very  CTadual  amelioration  of  symptoms.  The  swelling  begins 
to  subside,  usually  between  the  third  and  sixth  days.  The  blebs  that 
have  formed  tiien  disapnear  by  absorption,  bursting,  desiccation,  or  crust- 
ing, and  subsequent  exfoliation.  Desquamation  of  the  involved  surfiice 
may  be  a  prominent  or  a  very  insignificant  feature.  When  the  patient 
with  erysipelas  capitis  enjoys  a  favorable  crisis  in  his  disease,  there  is 
occasionally  noted  a  very  rapid  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  The 
tamefaction  speedily  suMides,  the  features  become  recoenizable,  and 
defervescence  is  complete.  Throughout  the  course  of  aU  attacks  the 
febrile  process  and  the  erysipelatous  blush  proceed  pari  passu  with 
but  little  deviation  of  the  severity  of  the  one  from  the  intensity  of 
the  other. 

The  complications  and  sequelsd  of  the  disease  are  less  numerous  than 
they  are  grave.  In  erysipelas  of  the  head  there  is  usually  a  rapid 
shedding  of  the  hair,  though  in  convalescence  the  growth  of  the 
hair  may  be  restored.  An  obstinate  seborrhoea  sicca  may,  as  after 
variola,  linger  long  afterward  upon  the  scalp;  here  also,  as  in  other 
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portions  of  the  body,  one  or  many  abscesses  may  form  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  after  the  resolution  of  the  dermatitis ;  while  in  phl^monous 
erysipelas  these  abscesses  may  accompany  the  disease  at  its  height 

Lymphangitis  and  adenopathy  are  common  complications  of  erysipelas, 
the  former  betrayed  in  thicKcned  and  oft>en  knotted  cords,  which  may  be 
felt  radiating  from  involved  areas  to  neighboring  j^lands.  A  singular 
modification  is  oftien  undergone  by  the  integument  afi^cted  with  erysipelas 
which  has  also  been  the  seat  of  other  cutaneous  disorders.  In  this  way 
lupus,  psoriasis,  chronic  eczema,  and  some  of  the  syphilodermata  have 
been  relieved. 

Besides  the  surfaces  of  the  nasal,  pharyngeal,  and  buccal  mucous  mem- 
branes which  have  been  indicated  as  at  times  involved  by  the  disease, 
the  inflammatory  redness  and  swelling  may  extend  to  the  epiglottis,  the 
larynx,  and  the  trachea.  Croupous  and  other  forms  of  pneumonia,  pul- 
monary oedema,  and  pleuritis  have  been  not  rarely  notea.  In  erysipelas 
of  the  head  the  membranes  of  the  brain  may  inflame  and  serous  effiisions 
distend  the  ventricles. 

The  joints  may  be  inflamed  either  by  sympathy  or  by  direct  extension 
of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  to  die  periarticular  tissues,  or  yet  by 
the  occurrence,  in  or  about  them,  of  metastatic  abscesses  in  septicsemic 
conditions. 

The  peritoneum  may  be  also  acutely  or  subacutely  inflamed  in  ery- 
sipelas, though  it  is  doubtftd  whether  tne  accident  occurs  in  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  this  membrane  from  the  skin  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  endocarditis  and  peri- 
carditis noted  by  several  authors.  Of  all  other  complications,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  can  usually  be  assigned  to  the  occurrence  of  either  septicae- 
mia, or  pysemia,  or  to  the  development  of  metastatic  abscesses. 

With  respect  to  the  eyes,  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  those 
attacks  originating  in  deep  or  superficial  aflections  of  the  globes  and  those 
in  which  the  visual  organs  are  merely  involved  as  by  accident  in  the 
extension  of  the  disease.  In  the  former  case  deep  orbital  abscesses  or 
inflammatory  aflections  of  the  iris  and  retina  may  be  followed  by  ery- 
sipelas of  the  lids  or  neighboring  parts,  while  in  the  latter  event  the 
issue  is  more  commonly  a  transitory  conjunctivitis,  lachrymation,  and 
photophobia,  which  soon  disappear  when  the  disease  has  declined.  The 
cornea,  being  unmaoerated  with  pus  as  in  severe  variola,  commonly  escapes 
perforation. 

Erysipelas  is  a  disorder  which,  without  question,  produces  in  a  certain 
proponion  of  patients  a  susceptibility  to  recurrent  attacks.  This  suscep- 
tibility, however,  is  less  a  systemic  tendency  to  the  development  of  the 
disease  than  a  peculiar  liability  to  recrudescence  originated  by  chronic 
local  ailments.  Thus  catarrhal,  ulcerative,  and  other  aflections  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  are  particularly  apt  to  originate  repeated  erysipe- 
latous attacks  in  the  integument  covering  the  nose,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orifices  of  fistulous  sinuses  and  varicose 
veins. 

The  forms  of  disease  which  are  often  described  as  instances  of  chronic 
erysipelas  belong  to  several  classes.  There  are,  first,  those  in  which  are 
observed  recurrent  attacks  of  true  erysipelas.  Second,  those  in  which  a 
chronic  eczema  or  dermatitis  produces  a  circumscribed  patch  of  infiltration 
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in  a  skin  having  a  lurid  reddish  hue,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  marked 
sabjective  sensations^  chiefly  itching.  The  well-known  forms  of  chronic 
eczema  eiythematosum  of  the  face  in  middle  years  or  advanced  life  are 
commonly,  and  erroneously,  r^arded  as  erysipelatous  in  character. 
Third,  there  is  a  peculiar  dermatitis,  of  the  cheeks  chiefly,  with  regard  to 
whose  identity  as  an  erysipelatous  afiection  there  is  much  doubt.  The 
skin  is  infiltrated  in  a  circumscribed  patch,  and  has  a  peculiarly  glossy 
red  hue.  It  is  essentially  a  chronic  disorder,  the  afiiacted  patch  remaining 
unchanged  for  months  at  a  time,  and  then  exhibiting  aggravation  in  con- 
sequence of  accidental  exposure  to  heat  or  traumatism.  These  patches 
may  be  relics  of  relapsing  forms  of  erysipelas ;  and  in  my  experience 
are  more  commonly  encountered  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

Pathology  and  Mobbid  Anatomy. — The  patholorioal  cluuiges 
exhibited  in  the  erysipelatous  skin  are  those  of  an  exudative  process 
involving  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  Nothing  specially 
different  from  the  phenomena  observed  in  a  simple  dermatitis  can  lie 
recognized  by  the  nucroscope  alone.  Biesiadecki's  careful  investigations^ 
certainly  do  not  disclose  any  such  specificity.  The  epithelia  are  swollen 
with  serous  fluid,  and  the  exudate,  though  largely  serous,  contains  also  the 
corpuscles  recognized  in  plastic  lymph.  It  is  this  serum,  rapidly  invited 
to  the  sur&ce  oy  the  acuity  of  the  exudative  process,  which  raises  the 
epidermis  into  the  bullsB  described  above.  The  nuclei  of  the  bodies 
recognized  in  the  exudate  are  evidently  in  a  state  of  division  and  conse- 
quent multipliGation«  The  epithelia  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  swollen  and 
stretched.  The  connective-tissue  elements  in  the  derma  are  also  swollen, 
and  exhibit  reversion .  to  the  embryonal  state.  There  is  within  each  a 
relative  increase  of  protoplasm,  as  a  consequence  of  which  they  undergo 
a  species  of  lique&ction.  The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  enlarge  and  are 
crowded  with  corpuscles.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  participates  in  this 
process,  its  elements  being  fiUed  with  finely  granular  cells  disseminated  or 
m  aggr^ated  masses.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  exudation,  and  of 
these  changes  in  the  tissue-elements  where  it  recurs,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which,  when  involution  is  in  progress,  the  fluid  is  absorbed  and  the 
inflammatory  elements  disappear.  When  abscess  or  gangrene  complicates 
the  en:9ipelatous  inflammation  the  changes  are  not  liflferent  from  those 
reooemzed  in  dermatitis  calorica. 

Tne  changes  noted  in  the  viscera  are  also  of  a  congestive  and  inflamma- 
tory type.  According  to  Ponfick,'  there  is  at  times  a  parenchvmatous 
d^neration  of  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  large  vessels,  and  of  the  ex- 
tremities, as  well  as  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen,  the  latter  organ  occa- 
sionally undetgoing  softening.  The  mucous  surfaces  of  the  mouth,  larynx, 
lungs,  and  alimentary  canal  have  also  been  found  afiected  with  oedema,  con- 
gestion, and  infiltration,  rarely  terminating  in  ulcerative  changes. 

Diaonosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  a  typical  case  of  erysipelas  is  so  simple 
Uiat  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  often  recognized  by  tnose  unskilled  in 
such  matters.  It  is  difficult  to  mistake  for  any  other  afiection  the  circum- 
scribed, swollen,  shining,  and  rosy-reddish  patch  of  skin,  accompanied  bv 
fever  or  marked  malaise,  with  adenopathy  of  near  glands,  and  oft;en  witn 
a  history  of  traumatism  to  which  the  origin  of  the  disorder  may  be 
readily  referred. 

^SUgmgAcr,  <2.  k.  Acad,  der  Wissm^  Wien,  iL,  1867.        *  Deutach.  klin,,  No.  20, 1868. 
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It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dermatitis  in  its  various  forms  (venenata, 
medicamentosa,  phlegmonosa,  suppurativa)  by  its  characteristic  features, 
and  by  the  frequent  absence  in  these  inflammations  of  a  febrile  reaction 
and  of  a  shinmg,  rosy-red  hue  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  peculiarities 
described  above  of  the  elevated  margin  of  the  erysipelatous  area. 

Eczema,  especially  in  its  chronic  erythematous  forms,  exhibited  in  the 
face  of  adults  in  middle  and  later  life,  is  of  much  slower  development,  is 
nroductive  of  itching,  is  ill-defined  in  contour,  and  is  not  accompanied  by 
lever. 

Erythema  in  all  its  varieties  is  a  purely  hypersemic  affection  and  unac- 
companied by  fever.  In  erythema  multiforme  th^re  is  an  exudative  pro- 
cess by  reason  of  which  various  papules,  nodosities,  and  at  times  even 
bullae,  appear  upon  the  surface.  jS'one  of  them,  however,  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  difiused  area  of  redness  spreading  at  the  periphery.  All  of  its 
lesions  are  circumscribed,  and  rarely  affect  the  face. 

Pemphigus  could  only  be  mistaken  for  the  form  of  erysipelas  bullae, 
but  its  lesions  do  not  rise  from  a  broadly  inflamed  area;  they  rather  have 
attended  with  each  a  distinct  individual  halo  when  the  int^ument  from 
which  they  spring  is  at  all  congested.  They  are  also  rarely  accompanied 
by  a  febrile  process. 

Scarlatina,  though  a  febrile  affection,  is  readily  distinguished  from  ery- 
sipelas by  the  appearance  of  its  exanthem,  symmetrically  and  generally 
developea  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  or  progressively  and  sym- 
metrically from  the  upper  to  the  lower  s^ment  of  it.  The  exanthem  has 
also  a  dull  scarlet  color  or  the  boiled  lobster  hue,  differing  thus  from  the 
rosy-red  and  shining  patch  of  erysipelas. 

Urticaria  also  is  often  of  symmetrical  development,  is  rarely  accompa- 
nied by  fever,  and  is  characiberized  by  typical  wheaJs,  which,  however 
closely  packed  together,  never  have  the  smoothness  of  the  sur&ce  affected 
with  erysipelas. 

Pbookosib. — ^The  prognosis  of  a  simple  case  of  uncomplicated  erysipe- 
las occurring  in  an  individual  in  fair  health  and  possessed  of  a  reasonable 
decree  of  vigor  may  be  regarded  as  favorable.  Even  in  the  weakness  of 
iniancy  a  la^  area  may  1^  involved  in  the  disease  and  a  high  degree  of 
fever  be  aroused  without  alarming  results. 

Erysipelas  should,  however,  always  be  regarded  as  a  serious  disease  or 
a  serious  complication  of  any  existing  malady.  It  is  often  a  mve  fea- 
ture in  surgical  injuries.  Erysipelas  involving  the  entire  sur&ce  of  the 
&ce  and  head  is  always  a  formidable  affection.  In  the  puerperal  state  it 
is  dreaded  by  every  accoucheur. 

All  these  circumstances  are  rendered  more  portentous  by  the  existence 
of  the  disorder  as  a  complication  of  any  other  grave  malady^  or  by  its 
occurrence  among  the  subjects  of  alcoholism,  struma,  phthisis,  or  various 
other  cachexias,  and  among  the  aged.  Occurring  in  epidemic  form  among 
the  inmates  of  prisons,  camps,  and  hospitals,  the  mortality  of  the  disease 
may  be  increased  tenfold. 

Treatment. — ^The  prophylaxis  of  eiysipelas  is  that  of  all  contagious 
diseases.  It  involves  isolation  of  the  affected  individual,  disinfection  of 
body-  and  bed-clothing  before  the  latter  are  again  employed  upon  the  per- 
sons of  others,  and  destruction  by  firje  of  all  dressings  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  intec^ument. 
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The  hygienic  management  of  the  patient  is  not  to  be  neglected.  The 
complete  ventilation  of  the  sick  chamoer  is  to  be  secured,  and  its  tempera- 
tare  uniformly  sustained  at  a  point  between  65°  and  70°  F. 

The  general  treatitient  of  tne  sufferer  need  not  greatly  differ  from  that 
commonly  pursued  in  the  febrile  state  by  modem  therapeutists.  There  is 
but  little  confidence  tonlay  in  the  methods  by  venesection  and  purgation, 
upon  which  at  one  time  reliance  was  placed.  Cool  or  cold  water  may  be 
freely  employed  when  there  is  hjrperpyrexia,  either  by  general  bathing  or 
by  wrappmg  the  patient  in  sheets  dipped  in  and  wrung  out  of  the  same 
fluid.  The  results  are  &vorable  as  regards  the  bodily  temperature,  and 
are  not  productive  of  danger,  though  water  thus  applied  has  no  effect 
upon  the  local  disorder  of  the  skin.  Iced  or  cool  water,  by  the  ice-bag 
or  compresses,  is  specially  indicated  as  a  topical  application  for  the  head 
when  there  is  delirium  or  other  indication  of  disturbance  of  the  cephalic 
centres,  irrespective  of  the  invasion  of  the  scalp  and  face  by  the  erysipe- 
latous inflammation.  The  sulphate  of  quinia  in  full  doses  is  indicated 
especially  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  remittence  in  the  febrile  accessions, 
but  is  not  known  to  possess  any  power  to  cut  short  the  disease.  In  many 
cases  of  erysipelas  the  febrile  condition  is  readily  managed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  simpler  remedies  found  grateful  to  the  palate  of  tlie  suf- 
ferer, such  as  iced,  acidulated,  and  effervescing  draughts,  with  perhaps 
the  employment  of  the  spiritus  Mindereri  or  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 
In  other  cases  the  mineral  acids  can  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the 
latter.  With  many  American  physicians  it  is  customary  to  add  to  these 
remedies  the  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite,  with  a  view  to  its  effect  upon 
thepulse. 

Y<&w  internal  remedies,  however,  have  in  this  country  enjoyed  as  much 
popularity  with  the  profession  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  as  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  flill  doses.  Its  use,  first  suggested  fbr  this 
purpose  by  Bell  in  1851,  has  here  steadily  gained  in  &vor  since  its 
general  adoption.  It  is  well  to  give  it  in  doses  of  not  less  than  20  or 
30  drops,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  diluted  with  water.  When 
there  is  hish  fever,  and  especially  if  the  secretion  of  urine  is  scanty,  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  valuable : 

Tr.  Ferri  Chloridi ; 
Sp.  ^theris  Nitrosi ; 
GlycerinflB  cm  fsi.     M. 

S.  A  teaspoonfiil  in  water  eveiy  three  hours. 

This  preparation  of  iron  certainly  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  shorten  the 
disease,  but,  per  contra,  it  is  to  be  remembered — ^first,  that  in  many  other 
cases  it  has  been  found  to  exercise  no  control  whatever  over  the  severest 
manifestations  of  the  disease ;  second,  that  in  other  countries,  especially 
m  Grermany,  where  it  is  rarely  employed,  the  mortality  from  the  disease 
is  no  greater  than  elsewhere. 

The  widest  difference  in  practice  has  obtained  relative  to  the  local 
treatment  of  the  affection.  They  who  have  had  the  fortitude  to  content 
themselves  with  watching  the  evolution  of  the  specific  dermatitis,  merely 
protecting  the  skin  by  dusting  over  it  a  simple  powder  or  leaving  it 
covered  with  a  cold  compress,  have  certainly  no  worse  results  to  tabulate 
than  those  who  entertain  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  abortive  treatment 
of  the  local  disorder. 
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No  remedies,  locally  applied,  can  be  recognized  ae  certainly  possessing 
the  power  to  cut  short  the  inflammation.  'Aose  which  enjoy  the  highest 
reputation  for  topical  employment  are  saturated  solutions,  hot  and  cold^ 
01  the  hyposulplute  of  sodium,  of  boracic  acid,  and' of  the  bicarbonate  of 
sodium ;  salicylic  acid ;  iodoform  in  powder ;  and,  quite  lately,  resordn. 
Hot  fomentations  of  the  erysipelatous  patch  are  in  raieral  most  grateful 
to  the  patient,  and  with  these  an  opiate  and  astnngent  effect  can  be 
obtained,  as  by  a  hot  lead  and  opium  wash  or  by  solutions  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  or  of  alum  and  tannin.  Useful  methods  of  appljdng 
these  are  by  the  medium  of  borated  cotton,  oakum,  tow,  or  spongio- 
piline,  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  the  Lister  protective  material. 

Other  medicaments  which  have  enjoyed  favor  in  the  topical  treatment 
of  the  disease  are  lime-water  and  linseed  oil  (carron  oil),  sulphur  in 
powder,  carbolic  acid,  camphor,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  collodium,  cata- 
plasms and  ointments  contaming  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  tar,  and  tannin. 

Respecting  the  measures  adopted  with  a  view  to  checking  the  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  at  the  periphery  of  the  patch,  the  belief  in  such  a 
possibility  has  been  wellnigh  abandoned.  For  this  purpose  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  caustic  potash,  tincture  of  iodine,  and  similar  substances  have 
been  boldly  and  broadly  applied,  alike  over  the  sound  and  affected  int^- 
ument,  with  the  production  of  an  artificial  dermatitis  intended  to  supplant 
that  which  was  previously  in  progress.  Again  and  again  has  the  local 
inflammation  transgressed  these  artificial  Umits;  and  when  they  have 
been  by  it  apparency  respected  there  has  been  little  ground  for  bdieving 
that  the  result  was  due  to  the  treatment  pursued.  Inasmuch  as  the 
disease  is  oflen  self-limited  and  distinctly  limited  in  its  progression  over 
the  surface,  it  is  manifestly  difficult  to  determine  that  its  imitation  in 
any  given  case  is  the  result  of  topical  agencies.  These  agencies  have, 
moreover,  the  marked  disadvantage  of  adding  their  irritative  effects  to 
those  incidental  to  the  dermatitis. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  erysipelas  invading  special  r^ons  of  the 
body  or  the  deeper  tissues  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Free  incisions  are 
requisite  for  the  liberation  of  pus,  and  ail  abscess  cavities  should  be 
treated  antiseptically  and  stuffed  with  iodoform  or  resordn.  Great  ten- 
sion of  the  lids  demands  free  incisions  in  the  long  diameter  of  either,  and 
the  same  surgical  procedures  are  oflen  demanded  in  erysipelas  of  the 
scrotum  or  of  the  labia  in  the  female.  Gangrene  and  sloughing  are  to 
be  treated  in  accordance  witii  the  principles  recognized  as  important  in 
the  management  of  these  accidents  m  general. 

The  mouth  when  involved  may  be  benefited  by  gargles  containing  the 
chlorate  of  potassium,  alum,  tannin,  the  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  spray  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  rose- 
water.  Elaposi  lays  stress,  in  all  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  face,  upon 
the  importance  of  searching  for  and  evacuating  all  dental  abscesses  and 
pustules  seated  upon  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Crusts  in  the  nasal 
cavity  are  to  be  soaked  with  vaseline  and  removed  by  washing,  their 
re-formation  being  prevented  by  the  insertion  of  small  tampons  smeared 
with  a  bland  ointment  or  oily  fluid.  Abscesses  in  other  portions  of  the 
body,  not  suspected  as  being  etiologically  significant,  are  to  be  carefully 
searched  for  and  emptied,  whether  occurring  about  the  anus,  the  genitals, 
or  the  legs. 
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Sabcataneoujs  injectioiis  of  carbolic  acid  and  other  antiseptio  solations 
have  not  been  rewarded  by  sach  results  as  to  establish  in  anj  d^ree  their 
special  efficacy. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  the  expectant  treatment  recommended  by  Zuelzer 
is  abundantly  to  be  oommenaed.  The  inflamed  tissue  is  to  be  dusted 
with  finely-powdered  starch,  and  protected  by  a  layer  of  soft  cotton-wool 
which  exercises  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  upon  it.  Antiseptically, 
the  highest  ends  are  thus  reached. 

The  diet  of  the  patient  should  consist  of  animal  broths,  soups,  milk, 
and  %gs,  with  a  view  to  the  reparation  of  the  waste  incidental  to  the 
febrile  process.  Stimulants  are  to  be  freely  used  in  all  asthenic  con- 
ditions. In  convalescence  the  warm  water  and  soap  bath  is  to  be 
employed,  followed  by  dusting  of  the  sur&oe  with  starch  powder  or 
hy  inunction  with  vaseline. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

By  S.   M.   BBMISS,  M.D 


Yej^low  feyeb  is  a  specific,  infectious,  and  communicable  disease  of 
one  febrile  paroxysm. 

This  definition  includes  some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  disease.  The  malady,  however,  derives  its  name  from  a  symptom 
not  mentipned  in  the  definition.  The  yellow  color  of  the  skin  and 
scleroticse  which  appears  in  advanced  stages  of  grave  cases  of  yellow  fever, 
and  which  becomes  especially  marked  in  the  cadaver,  has  ruled  its  no- 
menclature. Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  term  ''  yellow 
fever  '^  as  being  founded  upon  a  symptom  of  Uie  disease  not  always  present, 
it  is  too  strongly  fixed  in  both  medical  literature  and  popular  usage  to 
justify  efibrts  to  change  it. 

Neither  is  it  liable  to  beget  confusion  as  long  as  it  is  understood  that  it 
is  to  be  restricted  in  its  application  to  a  specific  fever  induced  by  a  specific 
poison,  and  that  as  an  incident  of  its  morbid  processs  it  produces  yellow 
coloration  of  the  surface  so  frequently  as  to  suggest  the  prefix  yeUow  to 
its  title. 

Etiology  and  Symptomatology. — In  this  day  of  almost  general 
belief  in  the  theory  which  holds  that  each  specific  disease  has  its  own 
specific  poison  or  morbific  germ,  it  is  scarcely  expedient  to  occupy  much 
space  in  discussing  the  propriety  of  classing  yellow  fever  among  the  spe- 
cific maladies. 

Whether  we  rest  the  decision  of  this  question  upon  the  uniformitiy  of 
those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  originate  and  develop  epidemics 
of  yellow  fever,  or  upon  the  sameness  of  its  symptomatic  phenomena 
wherever  observed,  we  find  very  nearly  as  substantial  claims  to  a  specific 
individualization  of  the  disease  as  any  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers  pos- 
sesses. Not  only  are  its  morbid  phenomena  so  characteristic  that  even 
non-professional  observers  designate  it  by  such  epithets  as  Bronze  John, 
Yellow  Jack,  Vomito  Prieto,  etc.,  but  it  is  inconvertible  with  other 
specific  afiections.  This  inconvertibility  of  yellow  fever  with  other  dis- 
eases is  absolute,  and  afibrds  irrefrangible  evidence  of  the  specificity  of 
that  germ  or  poisonous  principle  which  produces  it. 

The  study  of  yellow-fever  poison  afler  the  objective  method  has  hitherto 
been  unproductive  of  definite  results.  When  such  experienced  and  truth- 
ful observers  as  Sternberg,  Woodward,  and  Schmidt,  working  with  the 
most  approved  microscopes,  have  failed  to  identify  any  organism  or  object 
peculiar  to  the  products  from  the  bodies  of  yellow-fever  subjects  or  to 
the  circumfusa  of  the  sick,  this  declaration  is  sufficiently  supported. 
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But  when  we  turn  to  a  subjective  method  of  investigating  that  toxic 
agent  which  causes  yellow  fever^  it  is  found  to  possess  sufficiently  well- 
marked  characteristics  to  justify  practically  valuable  conclusions.  Some 
of  these  characteristics  or  modes  of  behavior  merit  notice. 

1st.  The  human  system  is  a  field  of  reproduction  and  multiplication  of 
yellow-fever  poison.     This  is  sufficiently  established  by  two  facts : 

(a)  A  person  in  the  incubative  stage  of  yeUow-fever  intoxication  may 
be  divested  of  all  fomites  and  yet  originate  other  cases  after  a  developed 
attack. 

{l>\  The  infection  is  intensified  by  aggregation  of  the  sick. 

Tnese  propositions  are  indisputably  true. 

2d.  The  poison  or  infection  undergoes  some  change  after  leaving  tlie 
human  system.  This  appears  to  be.  susceptible  of  proof,  because  com- 
munication of  the  disease  from  person  to  person  is  not  a  common  event. 
When  this  does  apparently  occur,  there  is  often  very  strong  reason  for  a 
belief  that  the  contagion  was  resident  in  some  fomites  connected  with  the 
patient's  bed  or  dotmng. 

Sd.  There  are  no  sustained  observations  which  prove  that  yellow-fever 
poison  is  ever  created  de  novo. 

The  autochthonous  birthplace  of  the  poison  is  unknown.  The  sugges- 
tion of  Niebuhr,  that  yellow  fever  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
death  during  the  plagues  of  Athens,  can  not  be  authoritatively  denied. 
It  may  have  been  cafied  into  existence  at  the  moment  when  sdl  things 
else  were  created  which  were  to  perpetuate  each  its  kind. 

4th.  Some  of  those  conditions  and  circumstances  which  favor  or  retard 
the  development  or  maturation  of  yellow-fever  poison  outside  the  human 
body  are  quite  well  understood.  Warm,  damp  weather  is  most  prominent 
among  those  climatic  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
yellow-fever  epidemics. 

5th»  A  freezing  temperature  ordinarily  destroys  the  contagium  of  yellow 
fe\^r.  A  high  degree  of  artificial  heat  produces  a  similar  result.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  certain  chemical  agents  would  also  effect  its  destruc- 
tion if  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

6th.  If  yellow-fever  fomites  are  hermetically  enclosed  in  situations  pro- 
tected from  cold  or  other  agents  which  are  destructive  to  their  infection, 
its  vitality  may  be  preserved  for  an  undetermined  length  of  time,  and  its 
toxic  qualities  again  made  manifest  when  unacclimated  persons  are  ex- 
posed to  it. 

7th.  Yellow-fever  poison  possesses  ponderability.  This  cliaracteristic 
is  so  distinctly  marked  that  it  has  been  frequently  termed  a  "  low-lying 
poison.'* 

8th.  It  is  incapable  of  being  air-borne  through  any  gre:it  distance,  at 
least  without  being  deprived  of  its  toxic  effects. 

9th.  It  is  transportable  in  fomites  through  great  distances,  either  on 
sea  or  land,  and  as  often  as  its  toxic  effects  are  manifested  after  these 
portations  they  are  so  uniform  as  to  be  promptly  recognizable. 

A  great  number  of  different  materials  in  common  use  may  act  as 
fomites,  such  as  loose  wool,  cotton,  or  hair,  or  textile  fabrics  oi  various 
descriptions. 

The  following  &cts,  which  illustrate  how  yellow-fever  infection  may 
be  conveyed  in  the  most  unsuspecting  and  innocent  manner,  are  well 
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authenticated.  There  can  be  no  ground  for  accusation  of  error  except  in 
the  hypothesis  that  the  infection  was  encountered  simultaneously  in  some 
unexplained  manner.  The  facts  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Shannon  of  Ocean 
Springs,  Mississippi:  "Qn  the  14th  of  October,  1883^  Maj.  J.  B,  B. 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.  I  moved  the  family  at 
once  to  the  healthy  locality  where  you  saw  Miss  B.,  not  allowing  them  to 
take  any  article  from  the  room  where  the  husband  and  &ther  had  died. 
The  children  applied  to  me  for  a  lock  of  their  father's  hair,  which  I 
refused,  but  the  oldest  daughter,  now  dead,  prevailed  upon  the  nurse 
tx>  give  it  her.  She  placed  it  in  an  old  envelope  that  had  been  torn 
open  at  the  end  and  careftilly  folded  the  torn  end  down,  thus  practi- 
cally sealing  it,  and  laid  it  away  among  other  old  letters.  On  Sunday, 
the  4th  of  November,  at  12.30  p.  m.,  she  brought  this  envelope  out 
upon  the  open  gallery,  and  opened  it  for  the  first  time  to  examine  the  lock 
of  hair  and  show  it  to  her  aunt.  Miss  S.,  who  was  visiting  her,  and  upon 
inhaling  the  concentrated  poison  confined  in  the  envelope  and  emanating 
firom  the  hair,  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  what  a  peculiar  smell  I'  She  then  handed 
the  envelope  to  her  aunt,  Miss  S.,  who,  unconscious  of  danger,  also  in- 
haled the  '  messenger  of  death '  with  a  similar  exclamation,  when  Mrs.  B., 
who  was  standing  near,  reached  out  her  hand  for  the  envelope,  but  was 
prevented  from  ^tting  it  by  the  entreaties  of  a  j&etful  child  to  be  taken  up 
m  her  arms.  This  ^ve  time  for  sufficient  reflection,  and  she  admonished 
the  young  ladies  of  the  possible  danger.  The  envelope  was  then  carefully 
folded,  and  with  its  fatal  contents  rqalaeed  in  the  orawer  where  it  had 
been  since  the  14th  of  October.  This  drawer  had  been  almost  dailv 
opened.  On  the  following  Saturday  night,  Nov.  10th,  at  9  P.  M.,  Miss  S. 
wajs  taken  sick  with  a  chill,  and  Miss  B.  at  about  2  A.  M.,  some  five  hours 
later,  the  period  of  incubation  being  less  than  seven  days  in  both  cases. 
No  other  person  handled  the  fatal  envelope  or  in  any  way  came  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  there  is,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry,  no  suspicion  of 
any  other  source  of  infection  in  these  two  cases.  Miss  S.  diea  on  Oct^ 
14th,  Miss  B.  on  Oct.  16th." 

10th.  These  qualities  of  yellow-fever  infection,  and  especially  its  &culty 
of  reproduction  (which  only  organisms  possess),  furnish  almost  conclusive 
evidence  that  yellow  fever  is  a  germ  disease  produced  by  a  specific  con- 
tagium  vivum. 

Many  &ct6  are  patent  which  sustain  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
yellow-fever  poison  gains  admission  to  the  system  through  the  medium 
of  atmospheric  air.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no  observations  which 
prove  that  the  disease  is  ever  communicated  by  food  or  drinks,  or  through 
any  other  vehicle  than  atmospheric  air. 

In  respect  to  atmospheric  infection  by  yeUow  fever,  localizations  of 
aerial  impregnation  are  often  observable,  not  common  in  other  air-infect- 
ing diseases.  A  certain  district  of  a  large  and  populous  city  may  become 
the  seat  of  a  sweeping  and  fatal  epidemic,  and  yet  no  case  occur  outside 
of  this  area  of  prevalence.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  these  points  of 
epidemic  prevalence  as  infected  localities.  If  unprotected  persons  visit 
such  infected  places,  even  for  a  short  period  of  time,  they  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  yellow  fever,  although  they  may  take  neither  food  nor  drink 
within  the  limits  of  infection  and  bring  no  fomites  away  with  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  atmospheric  impregnation  is  conclusive. 
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But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  this  infection  of  a  locality  has  been 
produced  in  the  first  place,  and  how,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  maintained 
sometimes  for  periods  of  from  one  to  three  months,  with  so  little  apparent 
diminution  or  change  in  the  liability  to  communicate  yellow  fever  to  un- 
protected visitors  within  the  limits  of  infection. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  yellow-fever  poison,  after  its  exit  from 
the  human  body,  attaches  itself  to  various  solia  surfaces  in  proximity  to 
the  sick,  where,  under  suitable  climatic  conditions,  it  undergoes  more  or 
less  speedy  processes  of  maturation  in  toxic  qualities.  The  poison  thus 
matured  is  capable  of  being  preserved  with  but  little  change  for  the 
periods  indicated  above,  and  is  communicable  through  the  atmosphere  for 
short  distances.  It  is  also  capable,  by  virtue  of  some  unexplained  pro- 
cess or  quality,  of  spontaneously  extending  its  area  of  infection.  JBut 
this  is  at  all  times  slow,  and  is  readily  interrupted  by  streams  of  water, 
high  walls,  or  even  by  much-travelled  thoroughfares. 

There  are  no  instances  in  which  the  water-supply  of  cities  has  been 
shown  to  have  distributed  yellow  fever. 

The  periods  of  time  which  may  intervene  between  exposure  to  yellow- 
fever  poison  and  attacks  of  the  disease  are  extremely  variable.  The  short- 
est period  of  incubation  which  has  come  under  my  observation  was  about 
twenty  hours.  In  three  cases  in  which  I  was  able  to  fix  the  hours  of 
first  exposure  with  predsion  attacks  followed  in  72  hours,  83  hours,  and 
101  hours,  respectively.  Of  55  unacdimated  physicians  who  exposed 
themselves  at  Memphis  during  the  epidemic  of  1878,  54  suiSered  attacks 
of  yellow-fever.  In  these  cases  the  periods  of  incubation  varied  from  one 
to  twenty-five  days,  the  average  duration  being  ten  days.  These  physi- 
cians all  remained  steadfastly  at  their  posts  of  duty ;  consequently,  the 
attack  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-nfth  day  was  postponed  for  that 
length  of  time  during  constant  exposure  in  a  locality  most  intensely  in- 
fected. 

It  must  be  true  that  many  cases  of  individual  resistance  to  the  effects 
of  yellow-fever  infection  depend  upon  states  of  the  system  or  idiosyncra- 
sies which  diminish  liability  to  the  action  of  the  poison.  In  other  words, 
their  personal  receptivity  to  it  is  lessened  by  certain  constitutional  states. 

That  this  position  is  correctly  taken  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
drcumstances  which  violently  disturb  the  system  determine  attacks  in 
persons  who  may  have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  immunity  from  them. 
Anxiety,  grief,  mght,  fatigue,  or  exposure  to  sudden  wettings  or  cold 
may  precipitate  attacks,  either  by  disturbing  vital  processes  by  which  the 
system  is  ridding  itself  of  the  poison — so  mr,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  an 
accumulation  great  enough  to  occasion  attacks— or  by  lowering  powers  of 
resistance  through  enfeeblement  of  nerve-force. 

But  it  can  be  affirmed  in  regard  to  yellow-fever  poison  that  it  is  not 
more  capricious  or  eccentric  in  its  behavior  as  an  infection  than  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  Each  of  these  diseases  may  appear  in  a  laige  family  of  un- 
protected persons  with  a  degree  of  violence  which  results  in  death  in  every 
instance,  and  suddenly  cease,  leaving  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
household  without  attacks,  though  equally  exposed  with  those  who  have 
died. 

One  attack  of  yellow  fever  confers  immunity  from  the  disease  during 
afler  life.     A  person  who  has  suffered  an  attack  is  said  to  be  acclimated 
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or  protected.  Neither  of  these  terms  should  be  applied  to  those  who 
have  not  suffered  attacks,  however  long  they  may  have  withstood  ex- 
posure during  epidemics.  It  often  occurs  that  peraons  who  have  escaped 
attacks  tlirough  many  years  of  renewed  exposure  at  last  succumb  to  the 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  three  well-authenticated  instances 
of  immunity  in  a  sweeping  epidemic  of  persons  whose  mothers  had  suf- 
fered attacks  during  the  gestations  which  respectively  resulted  in  their 
births. 

While  negroes  are  susceptible  to  yellow-fever  infection,  attacks  are  fiir 
less  fatal  than  among  whites. 

Symptoms  ik  Mild  or  Simple  Cases. — ^Yellow  fever  is  usually 
sudden  in  its  onset.  Persons  are  liable  to  be  seized  while  pursuing  their 
ordinary  avocations,  or,  as  often  occurs,  the  attack  may  begin  during  the 
night.  The  initial  symptoms  are  chilliness  or  cold  sensations,  seldom 
amounting  to  a  decided  rigor.  Reaction  is  usually  prompt  and  decided^ 
the  temperature  reaching  within  a  few  hours  102®  to  105°  F.  Yellow 
fever  is  not  a  disease  in  which  it  is  very  common  to  observe  excessive 
body  heat. 

As  the  fever  is  established,  the  countenance  becomes  flushed  and  the 
eyes  injected  and  glistening.  Frontal  headache  and  lumbar  pain  arc 
experienced  very  early  in  the  attack,  and  are  liable  to  become  more  intense 
during  the  progress  of  the  fever.  Muscular  neuralgias,  especially  in  the 
lower  extremities,  are  not  uncommon. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  attack  the  tongue  is  indifferent 
as  a  symptom.  It  is  generally  moist  and  free  from  any  coating.  In 
cases  attended  by  much  furring  of  the  tongue  careful  investigation  is 
pretty  sure  to  disclose  the  fact  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  some 
pre-existing  state  of  disease. 

The  bowels  are  generally  inactive,  though  naturally  impressible  to 
cathartic  drugs.  The  stomach  is  querulous  from,  .the  inception  of  the 
attack  to  its  conclusion.  Vomiting  may  not  occur  spontaneously, 
but  it  is  easily  provoked  by  repletion  of  the  stomach  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  ingesta  or  by  harsh  or  disgusting  medicines.  The  acta  of  emesis 
are  sudden  and  short  in  duration.  Bile  is  a  very  uncommon  constituent 
of  the  matters  ejected.  Whether  vomiting  has  occurred  or  not,  patients 
nearly  always  express  repugnance  to  the  weight  of  the  physician's  hand 
over  the  epigastrium.  In  the  very  mildest  cases  is  seems  to  excite  gastric 
distress  and  a  tendency  to  emesis.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  liable  to 
distension  by  flatus,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  producing  colicky  pains. 
Graseous  eructations  are  common. 

During  and  shortly  succeeding  the  cold  stage  tlie  urine  may  be  some- 
what increased  in  amount,  but  after  the  fever  is  established  both  the 
quantity  and  the  specific  gravity  are  notably  lessened.  Albumen  seldom 
appears  in  the  urine  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  an  attack.  In 
very  mild  cases  it  is  altogether  absent  throughout. 

Delirium  is  not  unusual  during  the  fever.  Among  children  attacks 
are  often  ushered  in  by  convulsions.  In  such  cases  delirium  may  be 
persistent  and  alarming  in  violence. 

The  pulse  in  the  early  stage  of  yellow  fever  is  slower  in  proportion  to  the 
temperature  than  in  most  other  acute  diseases.  This  is  more  especially  true 
in  respect  to  mild  cases.     Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  pulse  in 
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fellow  fever  is  that  it  declines  in  frequency  before  the  fever  has  reached 
its  maximum.  In  the  mildest  forms  of  tlie  disease  the  temperature  will 
attain  its  highest  record  within  twelve  hours.  It  then  rapidly  defervesces, 
never  to  return  again.  But  in  some  cases  of  a  moderately  mild  form  the 
body  heat  does  not  reach  its  acme  of  intensity  until  the  second  day,  occa- 
sioiudly  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In  these  cases  also  the  pulse 
is  apt  to  decline  in  frequency  before  the  fever  has  culminated.  There  arc 
therefore  no  fixed  laws  which  govern  the  iluration  of  the  hot  stage  of 
yellow  fever.     Those  which  relate  to  the  pulse  are  more  uniform. 

The  following  clinical  reports  of  two  cases  support  this  statement.  The 
detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  establishing  their  diagnosis  as  mild 
cases  of  yellow  fever  is  omitted. 

Susie  W ,  white,  aged  seventeen  years,  was  admitted  to  Charity 

Hospital  on  Aumst  28,  1878.  First  observation,  nine  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  tiae  attack,  pulse  100,  temperature  104.6°.  Morning 
of  29th,  pulse  94,  temperature  102.8**;  evening,  pulse  80,  temperature 
101.5°.  Sanguineous  oischarge  from  vagina  began  on  29th;  patient  sup- 
posed it  to  be  her  proper  period.  Aug.  30th,  pulse  80,  temperature 
§51^,  convalescent  ^anfdis^issed  f^m^rthe^  Observations,  ^n  this 
case  the  urine  presented  a  trace  of  albumen  early  on  the  second  day,  but 
as  the  menses  appeared  shortly  after  the  urine  was  obtained,  the  presence 
of  albumen  may  be  in  that  manner  accounted  for. 

Be^e  L  ■,  white,  age  twenty-seven  years,  admitted  to  Charity 
Hospital  on  August  28,  1878.  First  observation,  twelve  hours  afl«r 
beginning  of  attack,  pulse  100,  temperature  100.6°.  29th,  pulse  76, 
temperature  102.3°.  30tli,  pulse  64,  temperature  101.5°.  Sanguineous 
discharge  from  vagina  began  on  30th  and  continued  until  Sept.  4th;  tliis 
was  two  weeks  before  the  patient's  regular  period.  The  urine  showed 
traces  of  albumen  at  date  of  admission.     Discharged,  cured,  Aug.  31st. 

It  may  also  be  stated  of  the  pulse  of  yellow  fever  that  it  is  easily  com- 
pressible and  often  gaseous  in  cnaracter. 

Perspiration  is  probably  an  incident  in  the  natural  clinical  history  of  a 
case  of  yellow  fever.  It  occurs  spontaneously  if  the  patient's  burface  is 
protected  from  those  influences  which  conflict  with  its  appearance.  It  is 
not  criUcal  m  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  may  coexist  witt  high  tempera, 
ture. 

Yellow  fever  is  considered  to  have  two  clinical  stages.     The  first  is  the 

?iroxysm.  This  is  made  to  include  the  cold  stage  and  succeeding  fever, 
he  cold  stage  is  often  almost  or  quite  inappreciable,  and  when  this  is  not 
the  fact  it  is  in  simple  cases  a  very  unimportant  event.  It  is  therefore 
quite  convenient  to  include  it  with  the  fever  under  the  term  paroxysm. 
The  paroxysm  of  a  simple  case  is  terminated  by  a  subsidence  of  the  fever 
to  nearly  or  quite  a  normal  temperature.  Sometimes  the  temperature 
falls  below  the  normal  standard. 

The  neuralgias  and  subjective  sufferings  are  greatly  mitigated  or  cease 
altogether.  Thirst  and  restlessness  are  relieved,  and  the  patient  sees 
before  him  a  delicious,  but  too  often  treacherous,  mirage  of  restoration  to 
perfect  health.  This  is  termed  the  stage  of  calm,  perhaps  because  it  often 
precedes  a  tempest  of  fatal  symptoms. 

In  mild  cases  convalescence  begins  at  the  termination  of  the  parozysni. 
and  may  proceed  without  interruption  until  complete  re-establishment  of 
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health  has  been  aooomplished.  Bat  in  the  very  mildest  cases  the  process 
of  recovery  is  easily  interrupted. 

In  these  simple  forms  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  calm  sta^  The  gums  become  red,  tumid,  and  spongy,  the  tongue 
pointed  and  red  at  the  tip.  Epistaxis  is  liable  to  occur.  The  eyes  and 
skin  may  be  slightly  yellow,  and  the  urine  may  show  traces  of  albu- 
men. However  mild  the  other  symptoms  may  appear,  the  tendency  to 
hemorrhage,  to  albuminous  urine,  and  to  jaundice  in  the  calm  stage 
bears  a  direct  relation  in  frequency  of  occurrence  and  in  degree  to  the 
blood-stasis,  or  sluggish  capillary  circulation,  of  the  first  sta^. 

The  foregoing  is  a  recital  of  the  clinical  phenomena  oi  typical  and 
simple  forms  of  yellow  fever.  The  departures  from  type  have  been 
divided  by  different  writers  into  a  variety  of  forms.  The  most  important 
of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  suggestions  as  to  treatment. 

Prognosis. — Prognosis  is  variable  in  different  epidemics,  this  observ- 
ation being  understood  to  apply  to  the  same  localities.  Some  of  those 
circumstances  which  affect  epiaemic  force,  so  as  to  increase  the  mortality- 
rate,  are  appreciable.  If  an  epidemic  invades  a  population  after  an 
interval  of  exemption  sufficiently  long  to  allow  a  large  number  of  unpro- 
tected persons  to  have  accumulated  in  its  midst,  the  crowding  of  the  sick 
will  increase  the  death-rate.  We  may  naturally  assume  that  this  is 
attributable,  first,  to  sheer  multiplication  of  the  infection;  second,  to 
lack  of  proper  attention  to  the  sick,  and  to  fright,  grief,  exhaustion,  etc 

Tabulated  Abstrdd  of  Practice  in  Yellow-Fever  Epidemic  of  1878^  New 

Orleans  Oiarity  Hospital. 


AOBS. 

July. 

August. 

S«pt«iuber. 

October. 

IbUl 

s 

S 

White. 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 
1 

» 

• 

1 

• 

Under  5 

•  •• 

•  • 

8 

18 

9 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 
9 
6 
2 

7 
2 

26 

246 

75 

7 

3 

1 

141 

45 

6 

8 

1 

25 

175 

83 

5 

292 

1 

1 

6 
91 
45 

1 

145 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

7 
61 
18 

1 

87* 

•  •  • 
«  •  ■ 

24 

10 

1 

10 
3 

66 
500 
185 

15 

4 

2 

16 

265 

106 

10 

40.0 

66.66 

24.2 

53.0 

57.3 

66.66 

5  to  10 

10  to  20 

20  to  40 

40  to  60 

60  to  80 

Total 

37 

20 

363 

203 

35 

779 

403 

51.7 

Black. 

•  *  • 

•  •* 

•  •• 

5 
8 
1 

■  •  ■ 

1 

1 

2 

10  to  20 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2 

11 

2 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

4 

1 
5 
3 

...  1 
1 
1 

8 

24 

6 

38 

•  •  • 

5 
3 

20.8 
50.0 

20  to  40 

40  to  60 

Total 

•  #« 

•  •« 

15 

14 

9 

8 

8 

21.0 

Grand  t 

otal ..T.T 

817 

411 

50.8 
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Praposis  is  especially  bad  in  hospital  practice.  The  forgoing  statis- 
tics of  cases  admitted  to  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  epidemic  of  1878  illustrate  the  usual  results  of 
hospital  practice. 

Many  of  these  patients  were  conveyed  to  the  hospital  in  extreme  con- 
ditions ;  occasionally  they  were  moribund  on  admission.  It  is  hazardous 
to  the  life  of  a  yellow-fever  patient  to  transfer  him  over  the  rough  streets 
of  a  dty,  often  for  two  or  three  miles^  unless  this  is  done  in  the  very 
earliest  hours  of  the  attack. 

Prognosis  is  seriously  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  the 
moment  of  attack.  If  pr^nancy  exists  or  delivery  has  just  occurred,  it 
is,  under  most  circumstances,  extremely  unfavorable.  Fatigue,  anxiety, 
despair,  or  grief,  all  render  prognosis  more  gloomy. 

The  march  of  temperature  is  also  important  in  determining  fatal 
results. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  influence  of  temperature  in  relation 
to  mortality  from  yellow  fever  : 


FIni 
day. 

Died. 

Second 
day. 

Died. 

Third 
day. 

Died. 

Fourth 
day. 

Died. 

Fifth 
day. 

Diwl. 

106** 
105^ 
104" 
103° 

■  •  ■ 

9 

18 
14 

•  •  « 

3 

10 

4 

3 
o 

11 

2 

4 

13 

8 

1 
2 
8 
2 

1 
6 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 

•  •  • 

2 
3 
2 

•  •• 

2 
2 

f  •  • 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  danger  line  of  temperature  in 
yellow  fever  descends  as  the  case  progresses. 

It  may  again  be  stated  that  yellow  fever,  like  scarlet  fever,  exhibits 
such  striking  contrasts  in  its  mortality-rate  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
assert  any  average  standard.  It  is  true  that  in  this  disease,  as  in  all 
others,  statistical  accumulations  tend  to  correct  their  own  errors  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  collections. 

in  1878  some  36,000  cases  occurred  in  Louisiana,  of  which  number 
not  less  than  6000  were  fiital,  a  percentage  of  16.66.  The  results  of  pri- 
vate practice  in  New  Orleans  are  exhibited  in  the  following  statistics : 
Four  of  the  principal  practitioners  in  the  city  treated  'in  private  practice 
975  patients— 909  white  and  66  colored.  Of  the  former,  92,  or  10.11 
per  cent.,  died ;  of  the  colored  only  2  died.  The  cases  and  deaths  among 
the  whites,  classified  by  age,  were  as  follows : 


AOB. 


Under  5  yean  of  age 

From  6  to  10  yean  of  age 
10  to  20      "  " 

20  to  40      "  " 

40  to  60      "  " 

60  to  80      "  " 


Cnsm. 

Deatha. 

Percent 

236 

26 

12.67 

233 

20 

8.61 

183 

9 

4.9 

232 

89 

16.7 

47 

6 

12.7 

4 

2 

60 

The  physicians  above  quoted  lived  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     All  of 
them  extended  their  visits  and  professional  services  to  the  sick  to  the 
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very  limits  of  physical  enduranoe^  and  consequently  included  in  the 
above  lists  some  patients  who  were  not  able  to  procure  the  comforts  and 
attention  necessary  to  the  sick.  Some  cases  also  were  included  to  which 
the  physician  was  only  brought  that  he  might  sign  the  death-certificate 
and  so  avoid  the  coroner's  inouest.  After  making  allowance  for  increase 
of  mortality  on  these  scores^  I  think  it  safe  to  assert  that  the  best  results 
obtained  in  private  practice  varied  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  mortality- 
rate. 

Diagnosis. — While  there  is  no  one  symptom  pathognomonic  of  yellow 
fever  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  its  differential  diagnosis  is  nearly 
always  possible.  The  morbid  action  of  its  special  poison  produces  phe- 
nomena sufficiently  characteristic  to  prove  its  presence.  The  sudden 
attack,  the  slight  cold  stage,  the  frx)ntal  and  lumoar  pain,  and  the  capil- 
lary congestion  are  important  diagnostic  symptoms. 

Even  m  mild  attacks  this  capillary  blood-stasis  is  usually  sufficient  to 
alter  the  patient's  countenance  to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  attention.  A 
great  many  different  adjectives  are  used  in  description  of  the  countenances 
of  yellow-fever  patients.  While  no  one  among  them  is  constantly 
applicable,  the  presence  of  a  changed  facial  expression  should  enlist  the 
physician's  attention  and  incite  investigation.  If  this  altered  countenance 
be  associated  with  watery  or  glistening  injected  eyes,  the  probability  of 
yellow  fever  is  increased. 

The  slow  pulse  which  coexists  with  elevated  temperature  is  a  point 
of  much  diagnostic  value.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  symptom 
is  not  peculiar  to  yellow  fever.  I  have  noted  this  lack  of  correlation  of 
of  pulse  and  temperature  in  several  cases  of  dengue.  It  is  also  not 
infrequently  found  in  ordinary  cases  of  jaundice.  The  slow  pulse  of 
yellow  fever  must  be  attributable  to  the  special  action  of  the  poison 
upon  the  nervous  system.  The  heart's  action  may  be  slowed  by  influ- 
ences exerted  directly  or  through  the  retrograde  effects  of  the  delay  of 
blood-currents  in  the  capillary  distribution. 

Albuminpus  urine  is  a  symptom  of  much  diagnostic  importance. 

A  tendency  to  hemorrhage  may  be  safely  stated  to  exist  in  all  cases  of 
yellow  fever.  In  the  mildest  cases  hemorrhage  may  not  actually  take  place 
unless  the  patients  be  non-gravid  females  within  the  ovulating  limits  of 
life.  These  patients  seldom  pass  through  yellow-fever  attacks  without  san- 
guineous vaginal  discharges.  But  even  in  the  mildest  cases  yellow  fever 
establishes  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  an  imminent  event.  This  fact  is  shown 
first,  by  the  congested  and  tumid  gums,  from  which  blood  can  be  readily 
pressed,  and  also  by  the  still  more  important  circumstance  tltat  medical  or 
hygienic  mismanagement  is  so  quickly  and  certainly  followed  by  black 
vomit  or  by  hemorrhages  from  other  parts  of  the  system.  Capillary  conges- 
tion is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  hemorrhages 
in  yellow  fever,  since  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  liability  to 
hemorrhage  which  is  so  general  in  this  disease. 

The  yellow  color  of  the  skin  and  eyes  during  life,  and  of  the  tissues 
and  serum  of  the  cadaver,  is  probably  due  to  the  coincident  influence  of 
two  causes :  first,  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles  diffiised  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood ;  second,  to  an  accumulation  of  secondary  bloo<I- 
poisons.     The  occurrence  of  the  yellow  color  and  its  intensity  bear  a 
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direct  relation  to  the  sluggishness  of  capillary  circulation  during  the  par- 
oxysm. It  appecus  likely,  therefore,  that  the  yellowness  is  principally 
ascribable  to  coloring  principles  derived  from  dissolution  of  the  bloocl,  to 
which  capillary  obstruction  would  so  strongly  predispose  this  fluid. 

Schmidt  has  made  a  very  careful  r6sum6  oi  the  pathological  changes 
found  after  death  from  yellow  fever.  The  most  important  and  uniform 
of  these  afiPocted  the  nervous  system,  liver,  and  kidneys.  They  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  bypenemic  conditions,  not  infre^aently  attended  by 
points  of  extravasation  and  of  degenerative  changes.  The  latter  are 
principally  found  in  the  liver,  and  bear  some  relation  to  the  duration  of 
the  case,  and  it  may  be  also  to  the  d^ree  and  persistence  of  the  pyrexia. 
When  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  it  is  yellowish  in  color 
in  whole  or  in  parts.  It  is  then  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  caf6  au 
lait  or  the  box-wood  liver. 

In  cases  which  run  a  very  rapid  course  these  changes  are  not  observed, 
but  only  those  which  indicate  congestion  are  found,  and  often  hemorrhagic 
puncta.  In  these  instances  the  depending  portions  of  the  body  have  dark 
or  livid  eochymoses. 

TREATiiENT. — There  are  two  propositions  to  which  due  attention 
should  be  given  before  formulating  rules  for  tlie  treatment  of  yellow 
fever.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  yellow  fever  is  strictly  a  self-limited 
disease,  and  therefore  is  insusoq)tible  of  jugulation.  Both  clauses  of  this 
proposition  are  indisputably  true.  Cases  have  been  observal  in  which 
mitigation  of  sjrmptoms  and  abridgment  in  duration  appeared  to  follow 
spontaneous  diarrhoea.  Such  events  must  be  extremely  uncommon,  since 
in  ray  large  experience  I  know  of  but  one  such  instance  supported  by 
good  testimony. 

Efforts  to  abort  the  disease  by  purgatives,  bleedings,  cold  baths,  qui- 
nia,  etc.  have  all  signally  failed.  Among  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
is  the  discovery  that  some  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  is  capable  of 
meeting  yellow-fever  poison  in  the  field  of  the  circulation  and  antago- 
nizing it  sufficiently  to  rescue  the  victim  from  its  fatal  toxic  effects. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  formative  stages  of  the  disease — 
that  is,  the  early  hours  of  the  paroxysm — ^afford  the  most  precious  moments 
for  instituting  such  medication  as  may  be  considered  proper.  This  prop- 
osition applies  no  doubt  to  a  number  of  other  acute  affections,  but  in  no 
one  among  them  all  is  it  so  important  to  be  regarded  as  in  yellow  fever. 
The  primary  effects  of  the  poison  are  so  boldly  outlined  that  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  the  damage  it  exerts  upon  the  economy  is  chiefly 
inflicted  during  the  paroxysm.  This  affords  an  additional  reason  why 
efforts  at  medication  should  be  principally  restricted  to  the  paroxysm  and 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  that  stage. 

It  is  probable  that  during  an  attack  of  yellow  fever  the  patient's  hold 
upon  life  is  more  or  less  secure  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  functions 
wnich  retain  their  physiological  integrity  fairly  well.  The  suggestion  of 
such  a  &ct  should  exclude  all  scholastic  or  routine  rules  of  treatment. 

In  simple  forms  of  yellow  fever  the  first  desideratum  of  the  practi- 
tioner is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  patient's  condition  at  the  moment 
of  attack.  If  this  has  occurred  after  eating  indigestible  food  or  aft^r  a 
hearty  meal  of  any  description,  the  stomach  should  be  emptied.  Ipecac- 
uanha may  be  given  in  warm  water  or  chamomile  infusion  until  this  result 
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has  been  aooomplished.  After  emesis,  provided  this  should  have  been 
considered  necessary  or  as  a  first  step  of  treatment  under  other  circtun- 
stances,  a  purgative  is  usually  given.  The  benefits  of  purration  are,  in 
my  opinion,  limited  to  the  act  of  ridding  the  bowels  of  any  recal  accumu- 
lations present.  For  this  purpose  those  purgatives  which  combine  a  due 
degree  of  efficiency  with  inofiensiveness  in  operation  have  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  best.  Castor  oil  is  at  the  head  of  this  class.  An  ounce  may  be 
given  to  an  adult  in  some  acceptable  vehicle.  This  may  be  followed  by 
an  enema  of  tepid  water  when  required.  Salines  are  more  agreeable  to 
the  palate,  but  far  too  unmanageable  in  their  cathartic  effects  to  be 
adopted  generally. 

Some  very  good  practitioners  believe  that  a  mercurial  purge  at  the 
onset  of  the  attack  impresses  the  subsequent  career  of  the  case  in 
some  favorable  manner.  I  do  not  share  in  this  opinion,  but  I  do  select 
calomel  as  the  preliminary  purgative  in  cases  where  much  gastric  irrita^ 
bility  attends  the  early  periods  of  the  attack.  I  exhibit  it  also  in  those 
cases  in  which  previous  indisposition  had  occasioned  coating  of  the 
tongue,  or  in  which  other  conditions  of  systemic  derangement  existed  for 
which  calomel  is  usually  prescribed. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  disgust  at  taking  a  pui^tive 
or  the  perturbation  it  may  occasion  by  its  action.  Enemas  of  tepid 
infusion  of  linseed  or  of  milk  and  water  may  be  substituted,  with  the 
addition  of  castor  oil  when  necessary. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  attack  warm  pediluvia  are  always  grateful 
and  proper.  They  are  to  be  given  by  placing  a  basin  of  warm  water 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  beneam  the  covering  of  a  light  blanket  or  sheet, 
and  allowing  the  patient's  feet  to  remain  immersed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  If  the  rcet  are  cold,  mustard  should  be  added.  During  the 
foot-bath  the  patient  usually  falls  into  a  perspiration  which  is  sometimes 
profuse  and  general. 

Perspiration  is  a  desirable  event  during  the  paroxysm,  although  it  is 
not,  like  the  sweatings  of  the  malarial  fevers,  critical,  in  the  sense 
of  being  accompanied  by  a  marked  decline  in  temperature.  The  idea 
that  sweating  is  beneficial  is  so  strongly  and  generally  prevalent  as 
to  give  countenance  to  the  erroneous  practice  of  resting  ^e  cure  of  the 
disease  upon  its  production  and  maintenance.  I  have  seen  valuable  lives 
sacrificed  by  obstinate  persistence  in  measures  to  promote  diaphoresis, 
more  especially  in  the  later  hours  of  the  paroxysm  or  in  the  succeeding  or 
calm  stage.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  encourage  the  perspiration  by  the 
pediluvia  and  by  a  moderate  allowance  of  cool,  palatable  drinks.  Much 
value  is  attached  by  non-professional  persons  to  a  warm  inftision  of 
orange-leaves  or  some  other  warm  and  grateful  beverage.  When  agree- 
able to  patients  I  permit  them  in  moderate  amounts,  but  do  not  regard 
them  as  especially  valuables 

Jaborandi  has  been  used  in  yellow  fever.  Strong  hopes  were  quite 
naturally  based  upon  the  action  of  this  drug  in  exciting  excretory  func- 
tions, especially  diaphoresis,  but  the  observations  oi  my  friend  Dr. 
Thomas  Layton  and  of  others  show  that  it  possesses  no  special  value, 
while  it  frequently  increases  the  vomiting  and  nas  to  be  discontinued. 

Aft^er  the  bowds  have  been  relieved  of  fecal  accumulations  it  is  good 
practice  to  exhibit  a  scruple  of  quinia  in  solution  with  ten  -to  thirty 
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dro})S  of  tincture  of  opium,  by  rectal  injection.    Infusion  of  linseed  or 
mucilage  of  elm-bark  or  gum-arabic  are  the  best  vehicles. 

The  combined  action  of  the  quinia  and  opium  mitigates  the  patient's 
headache  and  lumbar  pains.  But  the  influence  of  these  drugs  is  not  lim- 
ited to  their  effect  on  the  nerves  of  sensation.  In  quite  a  proportion  of 
cases  reaction  Ib  not  so  prompt  or  complete  as  usual;  or  reaction  may  be 
quite  pronounced,  and  still  the  surface  may  alternate  between  a  dry  and  a 
perspiring  state.  These  oscillations  of  function  of  tlie  organic  nerves  are 
also  often  corrected  by  this  prescription.  In  the  great  majority  of  simple 
cases  no  other  medication  than  this  is  requisite  or  proper,  for  no  medica- 
tion is  proper  in  yellow  fever  unless  it  is  requisite. 

When  tne  neuralgias  are  excessively  violent,  opium  may  be  again 
administered,  preferably  by  enema,  and  in  combination  with  bromide  of 
potassium  or  chloral  hydrate.  But  the  effects  of  opium  in  limiting  excre- 
toiy  function  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  and  carefully  avoided. 

External  applications  are  very  efficacious  in  relieving  the  neuralgias. 
In  the  southern  part  of  this  country  the  ^*  eau  sedative"  of  Raspail  is 
greatly  used«  This  is  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  camphor,  and  common  salt  in 
solution,  and  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously.  The  applications  may 
be  made  hot  or  cold,  but  if  used  cold  they  must  be  continuously  kept  up. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  use  them  warm  if  sufficiently  effective.  Stimu- 
lating embrocations  of  turpentine  or  mustard,  or  dry  or  wet  cups,  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  for  relief  of  pain. 

Excessive  temperature  demands  attention  and  antagonistic  treatment  in 
direct  measure  with  its  persistence,  its  d^ree,  and  its  occurrence  in 
advanced  periods  of  an  attack. 

In  the  epidemic  of  1867,  I  used  gelsemium  as  an  antipyretic  in  fifty 
cases  or  more,  but  the  results  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  have  quite 
abandoned  its  exhibition.  I  have  ^iven  quinia  as  an  antipyretic,  but 
never  in  doses  of  more  than  a  scruple.  In  these  doses  it  has  failed  to 
accomplish  tlie  desirerl  result  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases.  Perhaps 
its  antipyretic  effects  are  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  malaria  is  a 
known  or  an  unknown  complication. 

I  have  exliibited  small  doses  of  digitalis  with  apparent  benefit,  but 
aconite  and  veratrum  viride  I  have  long  since  discarded.  The  physician 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  gastric  quietude  and  competency  of  function  to 
the  use  of  remedies  whose  value  as  antipyretics  is,  to  say  the  most,  quite 
doubtful. 

Cold  has  for  a  long  period  of  time  been  brought  into  use  as  an  anti- 
pyretic in  yellow  fever.  Its  positive  value  and  instantaneous  action 
snould  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  in  the  h)rperpyrexia  of  yellow 
fever  it  constitutes  by  far  the  most  reliable  remedy,  though  its  mode  of 
application  must  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  degree  of  fever  present  and 
to  the  susocptibilitieA  of  the  patient.  Cold  drinks  in  limited  quantities, 
but  frequently  repeated;  cold  spongings  of  the  surface,  or  the  use  of  the 
cold  pack,  especially  in  very  high  degrees  of  body  heat;  large  injections 
of  cold  water  per  rectum,  which  msnr  be  passed  off  and  repeated  once  in 
two  to  four  hours, — ^form  safe  and  effective  modes  of  treatment. 

Hemorrhages  are  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  in  yellow  fever.  It  is 
very  true  that  persons  do  not  often  die  from  actual  loss  of  blood.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  such  an  event  except  when  the 
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blood  was  poured  out  from  a  recently-emptied  uterus.  But  the  ehanoes 
of  recovery  are  lessened,  because  the  hemorrhagic  state  indicates  a  degree 
of  spoliation  of  both  the  fluids  and  solids  ot  the  system  incompatiMe 
with  maintenance  of  life.  When  this  condition  of  constitution  is  once 
established,  the  stomach  rarely  escapes,  and  in  a  m^ority  of  instances  It 
is  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  only,  bleeding  surrace.  The  treatment 
should  be  directed,  first,  to  the  great  indication  of  correcting  the  hem- 
orrhagic diathesis;  secondly,  to  quiet  gastric  irritability,  in  order  that 
vomiting  shall  not  cause  rupture  of  capillaries.  To  meet  the  first  indi- 
cation I  regard  nutrition  and  stimulants  as  the  most  important  measures 
of  treatment  The  mode  of  administration  will  be  specially  referred  to 
under  the  head  of  alimentation. 

Hsemostatic  remedies,  given  as  specific  treatment,  generally  fkil  ii^ 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  whicn  they  are  administered.  It  has 
always  appeared'  to  me  that  those  therapeutic  agents  which  are  capable 
of  controlling  hemorrhage  where  yellow  fever  is  not  present  are  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  the  effects  of  its  toxic  agent  upon  the  vdso-motor 
nerves.  Consequently,  while  ergot,  turpentine,  gallic  acid,  and  other 
like  remedies  may  be  resorted  to,  too  much  hope  should  not  be  enter- 
tained as  to  their  good  effects. 

Some  excellent  practitioners  rely  greatly  on  preparations  of  iron.  The 
tincture  of  the  chloride  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  This  may  be  given  in  water 
or  upon  shaved  ice  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  drops  every  half  hour.  To 
allay  the  gastric  irritability  pellets  of  ice  shoula  be  swallowed.  Efler- 
vescing  drinks  may  be  given  with  benefit. 

T  have  often  used  with  good  results  the  following  prescription : 

]^.  Sodii  Bicarb.  gr.  xx; 

Morphiffi  Sulph.  gr.  ss. 

Aquse  Lauro-Cerasi, 
Aqu8B  Menth.  Pip.     aa  f^iv.     M. 
S.  Teaspoonful  after  every  act  of  eraesis. 

Occasionally  I  have  given  the  following  prescription  : 

1^.  Creasoti  gtt.  viij  ; 

Tinct.  Opii  Deodorat.  gtt.  xl. 

Aqua9  Menth.  Pip., 

Muc.  Acacise  da.  fjiv. 

8.  Teaspoonful  after  every  act  of  emesis  in  iced  Seltzer  or  ApoUinaris 
water,  or  iu  champagne. 

Sometimes-a  few  drops  of  chloroform  in  a  spoonful  of  iced  mucilage  of 
acacia  act  favorably. 

In  cases  which  appear  utterly  hopeless  the  physician,  acting  desper- 
ately, is  sometimes  able  to  save  life  by  treatment  which  could  scarcely 
be  safely  recommended.  I  once  administered  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
morphia  to  a  child  of  seven  years,  who,  after  a  sleep  of  ten  hours,  ceased 
to  throw  up  black  vomit  and  recovered. 

External  applications  to  the  epigastrium  usually  afford  some  relief 
to  nausea  at  any  stage  of  yellow  fever.  Mustard  or  aromatic  cata- 
plasms may  at  all  times  be  used  with  hopes  of  favorable  effects.  Towels 
wrung  from  cold  water  are  very  efficacious.  Sometimes  a  drachm  oi  two 
of  chloroform  dashed  over  them  increases  their  anti-«metic  action. 

Suppression    of   urine    is    generally   a    symptom    of   &tal    import. 
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Attempts  may  be  made  to  establish  the  secretiou  by  dry  or  wet 
cups  iu  the  lumbar  region,  by  warm  applicatious  arouuu  the  loius,  or 
by  mustard  cataplasms  or  blisters.  If  tlie  condition  of  the  patient's 
stomach  is  such  as  to  permit  this  practice,  copious  diluent  drinks  and 
diuretics  should  be  given.  Lemonade  holding  bitartrate  of  potassium  in 
solution  is  generally  the  most  acceptable,  and  probably  the  most  efficient 
Some  physicians  think  they  oftener  obtain  ^ood  results  from  small  and 
frequentfy  repeated  doses  of  turpentine.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
good  results  which  sometimes  follow  large  rectal  injections  of  warm  or 
cold  water,  the  latter  being  preferable  when  there  is  high  fever. 

In  certain  cases  of  yellow  fever  reaction  from  the  cold  stage  is  feeble 
and  imperfect,  or  perhaps  may  not  occur  at  all.  This  dejmrture  from 
type  is  very  fatal.  The  patients  are  stupid,  sometimes  semi-comatose  and 
incoherent,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  the  attack.  The  face  is  listless, 
drunken,  or  idiotic  in  expression.  The  color  of  the  skin  is  dark  olive 
and  almost  livid.  The  print  of  a  hand  on  the  chest  is  very  slowly  efibced. 
Sometimes  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  peculiarly  unctuous  perspiration. 
The  pulse  is  feeble  and  compressible  ;  the  temperature  seldom  more  than 
one  or  two  degrees  above  the  nornial  standwl.  Albuminous  urine  is 
found  during  the  first  day.  Death,  attended  by  convulsive  rigors,  gen- 
erally closes  the  scene  within  seventy-two  hours  from  the  moment  of 
seizure.' 

Hot  mustard-baths  should  be  resorted  to.  Blood  may  be  drawn  by 
cops  or  leeches  from  the  back  of  the  neck  or  temples,  and  this  may  be 
followed  by  the  application  of  a  blister.  Morphia  and  atropia  may  be 
exhibited  subcutaneously  in  small  doses,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  pro})er. 
Quinia  may  be  administered  per  rectum  or  by  the  hyixxlermic  method. 
Lastly,  pilocarpine  mav  be  thrown  into  the  tissues  in  sufficient  doses  to 
procure  its  vigorous  physiological  action. 

Almost  in  precise  symptomatic  contrast  with  these  cases  of  failure  in 
reaction  is  another  lorm  of  attack,  in  which  violent  disturbances  of 
nerve-function  occurs ;  such  cases  often  being  characterized  as  congestive 
in  type.  The  most  typical  of  these  attacks  are  among  children  or  ado- 
lescents. If  attended  oy  noticeable  chill,  it  is  ordinarily  slight.  Reac- 
tion is  quick  and  excessively  violent  The  face  is  nush^,  the  eyes 
injected,  and  convulsions  with  delirium  are  liable  to  occur  as  early  symp- 
toms. I  have  watched  with  much  interest  the  alternate  flushings  and 
pallor  of  the  countenance  occurring  in  these  cases,  such  as  are  often 
observed  in  basilar  meningitis. 

The  treatment  in  this  type  of  attacks  should  include  chloroform  by 
inhalation  in  sufficient  amoimt  to  control  convulsions.  Chloral  hydrate 
may  be  administered  by  enema,  or  morphia  hypodermically.  Cathartic 
doses  of  calomel  oft^n  exert  a  beneficial  effect.  Leeches  or  cups,  to  be 
followed  by  cold  applications  or  by  blisters,  may  be  applied  about  the 
head  or  neck.  But  cupping  and  leeching  should  only  be  resorted  to  in 
the  treatment  of  grave  symptoms,  since  obstinate  hemorrhage  is  liable 
to  occur  from  any  and  every  point  from  which  the  cuticle  has  been 
removed. 

Yellow  fever  is  often  masked  during  the  paroxysm  by  some  pre-exist- 
ing disease.  Malarial  fevers,  the  febrile  states  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion or  of  the  recently-delivered  female,  may  all  mask  the  early  clinical 
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phenomena  to  such  a  d^ree  that  the  most  experienced  and  vigilant 
practitioners  are  sometimes  astonished  to  find  black  vomit,  mipprefision 
of  urine,  and  all  those  symptoms  which  mark  the  last  stages  or  the  dia* 
ease,  suddenly  developed. 

Walking  cases  should  be  classed  in  the  same  category  as  masked  forms. 
In  these  instances  the  early  symptoms  are  so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked  or 
n^lected  by  their  subjects.  Thev  continue  to  prosecute  their  usual  pur* 
suits  until,  by  sheer  exhaustion,  they  are  driven  to  beds  from  which  they 
seldom  arise. 

The  hygienic  and  dietetic  management  of  yellow-fever  patients  is 
extremely  important,  and  the  strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
condition  and  discipline  of  the  sick  chamber.  In  this  disease  those 
occurrences  and  circumstances  which  in  other  affections  would  be 
reckoned  as  unimportant  and  trivial  become  matters  of  serious  mag- 
nitude. 

The  physician,  bv  a  composed  and  cheerful  demeanor,  often  decides 
which  end  of  the  balance  shall  go  down.  But  an  intelligent,  experienced, 
and  faithful  nurse  is  equally  as  important  as  the  excellent  physician. 

The  patient  should  be  confined  in  strictly  recumbent  positions,  and  all 
drinks  and  foods  must  be  given  through  tubes  or  from  pap-cups.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  patients  are  unaole  to  void  the  bladder  in  such 
positions.  In  these  cases  the  catheter  should  be  used,  rather  than  suffer 
any  violation  of  the  rule  which  demands  a  maintenance  of  unbroken 
decubitus. 

The  sick  room  should  be  kept  freely  ventilated,  and  the  patient^t 
bedding  should  be  changed,  when  requisite,  by  removing  him  to  one 
side  of  the  bed  while  the  other  is  renovated.  If  the  patient's  night- 
shirt becomes  soiled  and  disagreeable,  it  may  be  cut  so  as  to  remove  it, 
and  another,  cut  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  substituted  and  stitched 
together.  The  room  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  useless  visiting  entirely 
forbidden. 

Cool  and  grateful  drinks  may  be  given  in  any  stage  or  state  of  yellow 
fever  if  demanded  by  patients.  The  quantity  allowed  at  one  time  should 
be  small,  since  over-distension  of  the  stomach  almost  certainly  causes  vom- 
iting. Effervescing  drinks  are  nearly  always  grateful,  and  are  better  toler- 
ated than  others.  Seltzer-water  and  lemonade,  or  Seltzer  or  Apollinaris  on 
shaved  ice,  are  to  be  recommended.  Sometimes  patients  call  for  sparkling 
wines  or  beers.  I  never  refuse  them  or  any  other  alcoholic  drink  asked 
for  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  Wine  surely  possesses  valuable  thera- 
peutic effects  in  yellow  fever. 

Alimentation  must  be  severely  controlled  by  the  physician,  and  the 
tolerance  and  effects  constantly  watched.  Even  to  the  most  experienced 
physician  the  kind  of  food  to  be  selected,  and  the  time  and  manner  of 
administration,  constitute  difficult  problems.  In  simple  forms  of  the 
disease  food  had  better  be  strictly  withheld  during  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm.  Even  after  the  stage  of  calm  has  been  reached,  sufficient  time 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  to  enable  the  physician  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  degree  of  damage  his  patient  has  suffered  and  his  competency  to 
retain  foods  and  be  nourished  by  them.  This  question  can  seldom  be 
answered  in  a  decided  manner,  except  through  a  cautious  trial  of  some 
bland  and  inoffensive  food. 
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On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  sickness  a  single  tablespoonful  of  iced 
milk  may  be  given,  and  the  immediate  consequences  closely  watched.  If 
no  retching  or  gastric  uneasiness  should  ensue,  it  may  be  repeated  at  the 
end  of  thirty  minutes.  Some  physicians  prefer  to  begin  with  spoonful- 
ful  doses  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  milk  and  thin  barley-water.  In  my 
own  experience  chicken-water  has  proved  to  be  the  most  universally 
acceptable,  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial,  of  all  the  various  forms  of 
nutriment  to  be  chosen  as  a  first  venture.  I  have  frequently  combined 
this  with  barley-water  when  first  given.  In  this  cautious  and  tentative 
manner  even  the  most  exjoerienced  physician  prefers  to  proceed,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  prescribe  rules  of  diet  in  an  abstract  and  arbitrary 
manner. 

If  these  light  articles  of  diet  are  well  borne,  they  are  to  be  gradually  and 
watchfully  exchanged  for  beef-essences,  the  blood  of  a  rare  beefsteak,  and 
tiie  more  substantial  broths.  Solid  articles  of  food  should  not  be  allowed 
during  the  first  ten  days  after  an  attack,  and  for  still  longer  periods  patients 
should  be  admonished  against  excesses  in  eating,  and  especially  in  respect 
to  indigestible  articles.  Those  lesions  of  the  blood  and  of  the  stomach, 
and  those  grave  disorders  of  nerve-function  which  occasion  haei^atemesis 
in  yellow  fever,  are  slowly  repaired.  Instances  are  reported  in  which 
black  vomit  and  death  have  followed  excessive  eating  and  drinking  ten 
or  twenty  days  after  dismissal  from  treatment. 

There  are,  however,  certain  conditions  which  are  liable  to  complicate 
yellow  fever  which  demand  a  course  of  dietetic  procedure  difierent  firom 
that  which  I  have  recommended.  Thus,  children  cannot  bear  privation 
of  food  until  the  paroxysm  is  over  if  its  duration  is  long.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  more  supporting  course  is  required  in  most  of  those  cases  in  which 
yellow  fever  occurs  as  an  intercurrent  afi*ection,  in  all  those  cases  which 
are  termed  typhoid  or  adynamic  per  se,  and,  more  emphatically  still,  in 
every  case  in  which  hemorrhages  are  occurring.  A  failing  pulse  should 
in  all  instances  admonish  us  to  resort  to  nourishment  and  stimulants. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  in  yellow  fever  the  lower  bowel  is 
generally  in  a  state  favorable  for  the  retention  of  nutritious  enemas. 
In  the  most  trying  and  critical  hours  of  desperate  cases  I  have  seen 
patients  tided  through  by  the  use  of  skilfully  prepared  and  skilfully 
administered  injections  of  some  suitable  meat-essence.  When  insomnia 
exists,  chloral  hydrate  or  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  conveniently 
given  in  these  vehicles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  the  vastly  important  sanitary  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  cannot  be  appropri- 
ately discnssed  in  the  present  article. 
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By  a.  JACOBl,  M.  D. 


Definition;  Synonyms;  Histoby. — ^Diphtheria  is  a  specific,  infectioaa, 
and  contagious  disease,  characterized  principally  by  epithelial  changes  in. 
and  the  exudation  of  fibrin  on  and  into  mucous  membranes,  the  surface  of 
wounds,  and  the  rete  Malpighii,  thereby  constituting  the  so-called  pseudo- 
membrane.  Under  the  names  ulcus  syriacum,  ulcus  segyptiacum,  garotillo, 
morbus*  suifocans,  morbus  sufibcatorius,  affectus  suffocatorius,  pestilentis 
gutturis  afiectio,  pedancho  maligna,  angina  maligna,  angina  passio,  mal 
de  gorge  gan^r^eux,  ulcere  ganer^neux,  angina  polyposa,  angine  oouen- 
neuse,  cynaucne,  croup,  diphthcntis,  and  diphtheria,  the  disease  has  been 
known  and  described  at  difierent  periods  by  the  writers  of  difiereut 
nations.  The  Hippocratic  writings  and  some  remarks  in  the  Talmud 
allow  of  some  doubt  in  r^ard  to  their  explanation.  Whether  their 
authors  observed  or  recognized  diphtheria  cannot  be  proven.  There  is 
less  doubt  in  i*egard  to  Archigenes,  quoted  by  Oribasius.  Aretasus  of 
Cappadocia  is  notably  tlic  first,  if  we  except  Asclepiades  only,  who  is  said 
to  nave  performed  laryngotomy.  The  description  of  tlie  pharyngeal  and 
laryngeal  manifestations  furnished  by  the  former,  however,  can  fcave  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  tliat  he  knew  diphtheria  and  recognized  it.  Galen, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Chironian  ulcer,  tells  us  that  the  pseudo-membrane 
was  gotten  rid  of  by  coughing  when  the  respiratory  passages  were  affected 
by  the  disease,  and  by  hawking  when  the  disease  was  in  the  pharynx* 
Cielius  Aurelianus  recognized  diphtheria  of  tlie  pharynx  and  larynx,  as 
well  as  the  diphtheritic  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate;  it  is  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  infoi*mation  that  Asclepiades  resorted  to  scarification  of 
the  tonsils,  and  even  to  laryngotomy.  Aetius  in  the  fifth  century  distin- 
guished white  and  grayish  patches  and  gangrenous  degeneration,  observed 
paralysis  of  the  soft  pialate,  and  advised  against  energetic  local  treatment 
and  the  forcible  removal  of  the  deposits  before  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
fall  off  spontaneously.  The  Aral^  and  Arabists  contam  no  allusions  to 
the  subject,  but  early  chronicles  tell  of  an  epidemic  raging  in  St.  Denis 
in  580,  subsequent  to  a  great  inundation.  There  appear  to  have  been 
memorable  epidemics  in  Kome  in  856  and  1005,  in  Byzantium  in  1004. 
The  former  are  mentioned  by  Baronius,  the  latter  by  Cedrenus.^ 

According  to  Morejon,  Gutierrez  wrote  his  Tradado  del  enfermedad  dd 
garrotUlo  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  malignant  form 
of  angina  raged  in  1517  in  Switzerland,  along  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
Netherlands;  in  1544  and  1545  in  Northern  Gennany  and  on  tlie  Rhine; 

'  Haewr,  Lehrb.  a.  Oeach,  du  Med,  u,  d,  Epidem,  Krankh,,  3d  ed.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  434. 
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in  1557  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  to  tlio  latter  refer  the  reports  of 
Tetms  Fosterus.  Antonio  Soglia,  quoted  by  Chomel,  describes  an  epi- 
demic in  Naples  and  Sicily  (15G3),  which  spread  in  the  following  year  as 
fiir  as  Constantinople;  Joannes  Wienis,  epidemics  in  Dantzic,  Cologne, 
and  AogHbnrg  (15G5);  Ballonius  (Baillon),  in  Paris  (1576).  At  the  same 
time  this  disease  was  frequent  in  Denmark.  From  Sfiain  there  are  reports 
on  severe  epidemics  between  the  years  1583  and  1618;  the  year  1613  was 
long  known  as  the  year  of  diphtheria  (anno  de  los  gaiTotillos). 

Mercado  (1608)  siieaks  of  a  child  that  had  communicated  the  disease  to 
his  father  by  biting  his  finger.  Cascalez  advised  gargles  containing  alum 
and  sulphate  of  copper.  Ilcrrera  described  diphtheria  of  the  skm  and 
of  wounds,  and  looked  U])on  the  pseudo-membrane  as  the  essential  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  Hcredia,  in  1690,  recognized  the  suffocative  and 
asthenic  forms,  as  well  as  the  paralysis  of  the  soil  palate,  the  pharynx, 
and  the  limbs;  he  also  callccl  attention  to  the.o(x;urrcnce  of  relapses, 
which  he  attribtited  to  the  absorption  of  the  morbid  products,  and  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  by  cauterization. 

Naples  had  diphtheria  1610-45,  in  its  worse  form  1618-20,  together 
with  erj-sipclas,  and  diphtheritic  affection  amongst  cattle.  About  those 
times  tracheotomy  was  ollen  performed  by  Severino,  the  same  who  found 
pscndo*membrane  in  the  larynx  at  a  post-mortem  examination  made  in 
1642.  In  1620  the  disease  was  in  Portugal,  Sicily,  and  Malta;  in  1630 
in  Spain,  acconliug  to  Fontcchu,  Villa  Kcal,  and  Herrenu  It  was 
remarked  that  in  some  instances  no  membranes  were  perceived  in  th^ 
throat,  but  the  cases  were  liable  to  terminate  fatally  with  large  glandular 
swellings  round  the  neck  and  general  symptoms  of  adynamia.  Sicily  was 
again  invaded  in  1632,  Home  m  1634,  Italy  from  1642  to  1650,  Spain  in 
1666.  The  Italian  reports  emphasize  the  marked  contagiousness  of  the 
dijtease  and  its  tendency  to  depress  the  vital  powers,  also  the  weakness 
of  the  mental  fiiculties  left  l)chind.  In  Germany  the  disease  was  described 
by  Wedel  in  1718.  The  epidemics  observed  by  him  were  not  very  instruc- 
tive, yet  they  sufficed  to  teach  the  importance  of  isolating  the  sick.         ^' 

In  the  New  E^land  States  diphtheria  appeared  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Samuel  Danforth  lost  the  four  youngest  of  his  twelve  children 
by  the  "malady  of  bladders  in  the  windpipe"  within  a  fortnight  in 
December,  1659,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  John  Josselyn  mentions  an  epi- 
demic in  New  England,  mainly  in  Maine,  which  lastcil  at  least  until  tne 
year  1671.  Mr.  Douglass  reports  another,  which  commence<l  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1735,  in  Kingston  township,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Boston, 
and  extended  all  over,  and  also  to  Boston,  where  it  was  mild  at  first.  But 
in  1738  it  was  very  severe,  and  remained  so  for  some  time.  Indeed,  it 
did  not  abate  for  a  long  time,  to  judge  from  a  letter  of  Cadwaladcr  Colden 
written  in  1753  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  the  two  letters  of  Dr.  Jacob  Ogden, 
written  in  1769  and  1774  to  Mr.  Hugh  Graine  of  New  York;  as  also 
from  John  Archer's  "Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Cynanche  Trachealis, 
commonly  called  Croup  or  Hives,"  published  in  1798.*  In  1809  there 
was  a  severe  epidemic  m  Philadelphia;*  in  1816  in  Crete. 

'  For  exteiisiTe  quotations  from  these  and  other  writers  on  diphtheria  at  a  very  inters 
vting  period  of  our  medical  literature,  see  A.  Jacobi,  A  Treatige  on  ViphtheriOj  New 
York,  18S0. 

»  CaldwcU,  in  ed.  of  Cullen's  Finl  Linei  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Philadelphia,  183d, 
1,  p.  2U0. 
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The  reports  of  Le  C&t  conoerning  epidemics  in  Bonen  in  1736  and 
1737  being  doubtful,  the  first  great  epidemic  must  be  set  down,  in 
France,  for  1745.  It  commenced  in  Paris,  and  invaded  the  provinces 
afterward,  Cliomel  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  diphtheritic 
paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  and  reports  a  case  of  strabismus.  Epidemics 
are  reported  from  the  Netherlands  in  1745,  1746,  1769,  1770,  1778-86 ; 
from  Spain  in  1764-71;  from  England  in  1744-48  (by  Starr),  from 
Plymouth,  England,  in  1751-53  (Thurham)  and  1776.  Dropsy  and 
glandular  swelhngs  were  frequent;  emetics  and  pure  air  were  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  treatment.  The  Netherlands,  France,  and  the  West  Indies 
were  invaded  from  1770-80  by  the  disease,  which  was  found  often  com- 
plicated with  scarlatina;  Portugal  in  1786  and  1787;  France  again  in 
1787  and  1788 ;  Northern  Grermany  in  1790.  At  that  time,  particularly 
in  France,  the  main  reliance  was  had  on  the  internal  administration  of 
cinchona  and  the  insufflation  into  the  throat  of  alum. 

Epidemics  have  been  described  since  from  different  localities  in  differ- 
ent years:  in  Glasgow,  1812  and  1819;  Switzerland,  1823-26;  Norway 
and  St.  Helena,  1824;  New  York  and  Kentucky,  1826  and  1828; 
French  provinces,  1834 ;  Paris,  1841 ;  several  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  1845-56;  Paris,  1853-55;  England,  1854  and  1859, 
when  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  nasal  dipiitiicria  proved  fatal ; 
Netherlanas  and  Sweden,  1855 ;  all  Western  Euro])e,  1855-65,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  all  Europe  since ;  California,  1856  and  1857  ;  Portugal 
and  France,  1866;  Eastern  Prussia,  1850,  1852,  1856,  1857;  and  all 
the  countries  with  a  cold  or  moderate  climate  to  this  very  day. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  but  two  writers  are 
worthy  of  especial  notice — Home,  a  Scotchman,  1765,  and  Samuel  Bard, 
an  American,  1771. 

Home  deserves  credit  for  having  distinctly  drawn  the  line  between  the 
pseudo-membranous  and  the  gangrenous  affections.  He  also  endeavored 
to  prove  that  croup  and  angina  maligna  were  two  distinct  diseases,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  since  the  time  of  Aretaeus  in  favor  of 
their  identity.  The  false  membrane  of  croup  he  looked  upon  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  mucus.  He  sought  for  it  exclusively  in  the  respiratory  trtkjt, 
and  disregarded  any  connection  between  it  and  the  false  membrane  found 
in  the  pharynx. 

Bard's  experience  was  very  extensive;  he  saw  membranous  pharyngitis, 
laryngitis,  and  pharyngo-laryngitis ;  he  speaks  of  the  membrane  as  met 
upon  the  skin,  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  of  the 
larynx,  and  likewise  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  as  sequelse. 
He  looked  upon  the  morbific  process  as  the  same  whichever  were  the 
mucous  membranes  attacked,  and  made  a  distinction  only  according  to  the 
localization  of  the  disease.  The  influence  which  he  midit  have  exercised 
in  shaping  the  professional  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  did  not 
make  itself  felt,  partly  because  of  his  classical  modesty,  and  partly 
because  of  his  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  European  learning.  Not 
before  1810  was  his  book  translated  into  French  fby  Ruelte).  While  his 
style  is  classical  in  its  simplicity,  liis  observation  is  astonishingly  correct^ 
and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  actual  identity  of  all  the  diphtheritic  pro- 
cesses in  the  most  various  clinical  symptoms  unimpeachable  this  very  day. 
His  description  of  the  various  forms  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  is  jxiinfidly 
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good,  his  observations  on  cutaneous  diphtheria  very  accurate,  his  few  dis- 
sc^ioDS  well  recorded,  particularly  when  he  speaks  of  traclieal  and 
tracfaeo-laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  his  historical  reviews  very  judicious 
indeed.  "Upon  the  whole,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  morbus 
8trangulatorius  of  the  Italians,  the  croup  of  Home,  the  malignant 
ulcerous  sore  throat  of  Huxham  and  Fothergill,  and  the  disease  I  have 
described  and  that  first  described  by  Douglas  of  Boston,  however 
they  may  differ  in  symptoms,  do  all  bear  an  essential  affinity  and  relation 
to  each  other,  or  are  apt  to  run  into  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  arise  from 
the  same  leaven.  The  disease  I  have  described  appeared  evidently  to  be 
of  an  infectious  nature,  and,  being  drawn  in  by  the  breath  of  a  healthy 
child,  irritated  the  glands  of  tlie  throat  and  windpipe.  The  infection  did 
not  seem  to  de]>end  so  much  on  any  prevailing  aisposition  of  the  air  as 
n))on  efflu\na  received  from  the  breath  of  infected  persons.  This  will 
a<tx)unt  why  the  disorder  sometimes  went  through  a  whole  family,  and 
yet  did  not  affect  the  next-door  neighbors.  Here  we  learn  a  useful 
lesson — ^viz.  to  remove  young  children  as  soon  as  any  one  of  them  is 
taken  with  the  disease,  by  which  many  lives  have  been  saved  and  may 
again  be  preserved." 

Jurine,  in  his  prize  essay  of  1807,  denies  the  gangrenous  nature  of 
angina  maligna  and  emphasizes  the  freqiient  complication  of  membranous 
croup  with  membranous  pharyngitis.  It  was  rcsc^^•e(l  for  Bretonneau  to 
enforce  attention  to  the  ideas  of  Banl  by  asserting  (though  he  did  not 
mention  either  his  monograph  or  its  French  translation  of  1810)  the 
identity  of  angina  maligna,  or  by  whatever  other  title  it  maybe  known, 
with  membranous  laryngitis,  and  by  inaugurating  his  theory  with  a  new 
name  for  the  disease  to  perpetuate  the  views  expressed  therein.  First  and 
foremost,  he  called  attention  to  the  continuity  of  the  membrane  (accord- 
ing to  him,  composed  of  coagulated  mucus  and  fibrin)  of  the  nose,  pha- 
irnx,  and  respiratoiy  tract,  its  identity  with  certain  morbid  conditions  of 
the  skin,  and  promulgated  the  theory  that "  diphtherite  " — the  name  dates 
from  that  time — is  a  specific  disease,  an  affection  sui  generis,  and  differs 
both  from  a  catarrhal  and  a  scarlatinous  inflammation. 

The  modern  history  of  diphtheria  may  be  dated  from  June  26,  1821, 
when  Bretonneau  read  his  first  essay  on  that  subject  l)efore  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  gave  to  the  disease  the  name  it  now  bears. 
His  second  and  third  (Nov.  25th)  papers  belong  to  the  same  year ;  his 
fourth  was  read  in  Marcli,  1826  ;  his  fifth  appeared  in  the  Archives  gin, 
of  January  and  September,  1855.  It  was  only  in  1826  that  the  material, 
previously  gathered,  was  summed  up  in  his  celebrated  monograph.' 
Before  this  time,  however,  the  separate  essays  had  received  prominence 
from  the  reports  and  commentaries  of  Guersant,  who  laid  particular  stress 
on  the  statement  that  diphtheria  was  a  non-gangrenous  affection,  identical, 
and  even  synchronous,  with  croup  in  the  majority  of  epidemics.  Since 
that  epoch  the  literature  on  the  subject  has  assume<l  enormous  propor- 
tions. It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  limited  space  allotted  to  this 
subject  should  exchide  much  historical  detail  of  the  etiology,  pathology, 
and  therai>cutics  of  diphtheria.  If  the  histojy  of  any  disease  is  interest- 
mg,  and  the  neglect  of  its  study  has  ever  punished  itself,  it  is  diphtheria. 

'  P.  Bretonneati,  De»  Inftammaiions  spieiales  du  (is8U  mwpieuXf  et  en  particidier  de  fa  Diph- 
(khitt,  etc,  PariB,  1826. 
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Particularly  would  the  treatment  have  l)een  more  successful  if  the  know- 
ledge  of  former  times  had  been  available  and  more  heeded.  As  long 
ago  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  depletion  in  diphtheria  was  oou- 
demued,  and  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  local  treat- 
ment with  muriatic  acid  and  the  internal  administration  of  cinchona,  cam- 
phor, and  roborant  diet  were  held  to  be  the  only  admissable  ones.  Bre- 
tonneau  urged  the  same  principles,  and  still  in  our  own  times,  for  want  of 
historical  knowledge,  we  had  to  learn  the  old  lesson  over  aguin.^ 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  main  points  of  discussion  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  symptomatology  and  pathology  of  diphtheria 
since  Bretonneau*s  first  paper : 

Bourquoise  and  Bnuict  express  their  belief  (1823)  in  the  contagious 
character  of  this  disease.  Desruelles  (1824)  sees  a  diagnostic  diiTerencc 
between  the  sporadic  and  the  epidemic  forms  in  the  participation  of  the 
brain  in  the  latter.  Louis  referred  a  number  of  cases  of  croup  in  adults 
to  pharj'ngoal  dii)htheria  as  their  f^ourcc,  Mackenzie  considers  that  croup 
has  its  origin  in  the  fauces,  and  urges  the  employment  of  lunar  caastic. 
Billard  (1820)  denies  the  specific  character  of  diphtheritic  inflammation. 
Hamilton  describes  cases  that  terminated  in  suppuration,  and  which  he 
therefore  distinguishes  from  Bretonneau's  cases.  He  describes  two  modes 
of  termination  of  the  disease-pone  in  croup,  the  other  in  a  state  of 
debility  arising  from  the  effect  of  the  absorbed  secretion  on  the  respira- 
tory nerves.  Pretty  looks  u|)on  those  cases  of  croup  that  have  their 
original  seat  in  the  tonsils  as  conhigious.  Bland  (1827)  explains  the  dif- 
ference l>et\veen  croup  and  diphtheria.  Deslandes  declares  them  to  be 
identical.  Brctonneau  publishes  a  work  in  which  he  compares  diphtheria 
with  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  recommends  the  use  of  alum.  Emmangard 
is  the  first  one  of  the  physiological  school  who,  likening  diphtheria  to 
typhoid  and  claiming  its  origin  in  a  malarial  infection,  c:ills  it  angina 
gastro-entcrica.  Abercrombie  is  in  favor  of  distinguishing  diphtheria 
from  croup,  but  reports  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  pliarynx 
that  terminated  fatally  by  stenosis  of  the  larynx.  Ribes,  who  enooim- 
tered  the  disea^^e  in  nine  meml)ers  of  a  single  family,  asserts  that  croup 
rarely  occurred  without  a  preceding  diphtheria  in  his  experience;  he 
advises  an  examination  of  the  throats  of  apparently  healthy  individuals. 
Fuchs  relates  the  history  of  epidemics  of  angina  maligna,  and  declares 
croup  to  be  a  genuine  angina  maligna  trachealis,  which  only  does  not  run 
through  all  the  stages.  Broussais  opiwses  the  identity  of  croup  and  diph- 
theria (1829),  and  gives  a  report  of  cures  by  means  of  antiphlogistic  iiigi- 
men  and  laryngotomy.  Diphtheria  and  gangrenous  angina  are  synony- 
mous with  him.  Grendrun  expresses  a  belief  in  the  identity  of  diphtheria 
and  gangrenous  anrina.  Roche  considers  the  membrane  rather  of  hemor- 
rhagic than  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  consisting  of  discolored  fibrin. 
About  the  same  time  Trousseau  is  endeavoring  to  clearly  establish  the 
diagnosis  between  diphtheria  and  scarlatinous  angina.  Shortly  after 
(1830),  he  reports  cases  of  diphtheria  which  originated  in  blistering 
wounds,  and  of  diphtheria  of  the  skin  giving  rise  to  throat  affections,  ana 

*  See  history  and  biblioeraphj  of  diphtheria  in  Chatto ;  Sann^,  TVaiU  de  l*i  Diphthfrit 
Parifi,  1874;  Jacob!,  in  GerhardCs  Hamlb.  d.  Kinderk,,  vol.  ii.,  1877:  Seit2y  Dinhtheric 
und  Croup  ffewh.  u,  Klin,  dargcd,  Berlin,  1879 ;  fndeZ'Oatalogtie  of  the  lAbrary  of  tne  Swi^ 
geon-OeneraPa  Office^  U,  S.  A.,  vol.  ill.,  Washington,  1882. 
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diphtheria  of  the  throat  followed  by  skin  disease.  T.  F.  Hoffmann  cites 
a  severe  ease,  that  ultimately  recovered,  witli  consecutive  paralysis  of  cer- 
tain cranial  nerves.  Cheyne  (1833)  makes  a  stand  against  the  "  confound- 
ing of  croup  and  cynanclie  maligna  under  tlic  name  of  diphtheritis." 
Bourgeois  witnessed  an  epidemic  succeeding  mumps. 

Frioout  and  Burley  (1836)  declare  their  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of 
the  disease.  Bouillaud  attacks  the  theory  of  its  s))ecific  character  on  the 
ground  that  abstraction  of  blood  produced  favorable  results.  Stokes 
makes  a  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  croup  according  to 
the  original  scat  of  the  affection  (1837).  Kessler  advocates  (1841)  the 
view  of  its  contagious  nature,  and  Killiet  and  Barthez  adduce  evidence 
of  the  oceurreuoe  of  ulceration  and  gangrene  in  the  course  of  tlie  disesise. 
Taupin,  like  Ribes,  enjoins  a  methodi^  examination  of  the  tliruit  of 
every  patient  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  what- 
soever be  the  disease  from  which  the  child  suffers.  Boudet  (1842)  op|)oses 
Bretonneau's  hypothesis  that  croup  is  a  descending  diphtheria,  and  holds 
to  the  Identity  of  di]>htheria  and  gangrenous  angina.  In  this  contest 
Durand  (1843)  also  takes  sides  against  Bretonneau,  and  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  point  that  the  diphtheritic  patient  succumbs  rather  from  the 
severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  than  from  suffocation.  Rilliet 
and  Barthez,  on  the  other  hand,  rally  to  the  support  of  the  attacked 
master,  asserting  that  the  usual  form  of  croup  and  that  resulting  from  a 
Hecending  diphtheritis  are  one  and  the  same,  while  they  claim  that  diph- 
tberitis  and  gangrenous  angina  are  distinct  affections. 

Meanwhile,  the  strife  regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  continued. 
Guersant  and  Blache  (1844)  describe  the  stomatite  couenneuse  (noma, 
stomacace,  according  to  them,  the  rarest  kind  of  gangrenous  angina)  as  a 
form  of  Bretonneau's  diphtheritis,  and  Landsberg  raises  the  question 
whether  a  nerve-inflammation,  present  in  a  certain  case,  was  to  be  looked 
upon  ajs  au  accidental  or  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  and  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  with  Schdnlein,  that  it  was  a  neurophlogosis 
de])endent  on  the  disease.  Bouisson  (1847)  re]K)rts  a  case  of  diphtheritic 
conjunctivitis  resulting  in  loss  of  the  eye.  Robert  publishes  his  observa- 
tions on  diphtheria  of  the  skin  and  of  wounds,  which  he  attributes  to  an 
atmospheric  contamination  in  crowded  wards  of  hospitals,  and  looks  upon 
it,  \rith  Delpech  and  Eisenmann,  as  a  form  of  hospital  gangrene.  Yir- 
chow,  in  the  same  year,  distinguished  the  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  diph- 
theritic varieties  oi  the  disease.  Meanwhile,  reports  of  paralysis  of  the 
fiofl  palate  after  diphtheria  came  from  Morisseau,  from  Trousseau  and 
Lasegue,  and  lastly  (1854-69)  from  Malngault.  The  subject  of  diph- 
theritic coiyunctivitis  was  studied  by  A.  v.  Graefe  (1854),  who  encoun- 
tered the  disease  as  a  complication  of  diphtlieria  oi  the  pharynx,  nose, 
and  skin,  and  hence  considered  it  a  part  of  the  general  disease  rather  than 
an  iildependent  local  affection.  Diphtheria,  in  its  effci-ts  on  the  system, 
had  at  tne  same  time  been  investigated  by  Trouaseau,  who  sums  up  with 
the  statement  that  the  principal  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  invasion  of  the 
larynx,  and  that  the  lai^  majority  of  cases  of  croup  began  as  a  diph- 
theria of  the  pharynx,  but  that,  even  without  the  occurrence  of  a  laryn- 
geal localization,  many  cases  terminate  fiitally  owing  to  adynamia. 

Outside  of  France,  too,  the  subject  had  attracted  attention.  West,  who 
had  never  seen  the  disease  occur  primarily,  describes  diphtheria  as  a  com- 
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plication  of  measles.  Bamberger  (1855)  divides  the  inflamnrntions  of 
the  mouth  and  pharynx  into  the  catarrhal  and  croupous  forms,  and  con- 
siders croup  and  diphtheria  to  be  subdivisions  of  the  latter  form,  differ^ 
ing  only  in  degree.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  is 
discussed  by  Dehsune  (1857)  who  had  contracted  the  disease,  and  the 
paralysis  of  other  muscles  by  Faure.  A  case  of  diphtheria  of  the 
tonsils,  nipples,  and  vagina  in  a  woman  recently  confined,  followed  by 
infection  of  the  new-bom  and  the  death  of  botli,  is  reported  by  Ma- 
thicux ;  and  cases  of  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  by  Grichard,  Warlomont, 
and  Testelin.  The  same  year  Isambert  published  a  work  in  which  he 
divided  the  diphtheritic  affections  into  three  forms — viz.  angine  oouen- 
ueuse,  scarlatinous  angina,  and  diphtheritic  angina.  The  last-mentioned 
is  fuilher  subdivided  into  a  croupous-diphtheritic  angina,  in  which  croup 
of  the  larynx  plays  an  important  part,  and  into  that  form  in  which  death 
results  from  atlynaniia;  in  the  latter  form  there  is  a  marked  swelling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Apparently,  at  this  time  the  epidemic  in  Paris 
imderwent  a  cousidenible  cliange,  for  the  croupous  form  does  not  occur 
by  far  so  frequently  as  Bretonneau  had  assertea,  and  croup  of  the  larynx 
without  a  preceding  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx  was  observed  more  fre- 
quently than  he  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

The  various  changes  in  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemics  of  diphtheria 
which  were  observed  in  different  places  and  countries,  and  at  different 
times,  explain  many  of  the  differences  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  literature  of  that  subject  is  in  the  last  twenty-five 
yeara  simply  stupendous,  and  a  few  more  notes  must  suffice  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  drift  of  theories  and  observations.  Beale  was  the  first 
to  look  for  organic  beings  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  without  findino^  any. 
I^ycock  sees  it  in  the  bacilli  and  spores  of  oidium  albicans;  Wilks, 
however,  found  the  same  ))arasite  in  other  affections.  Camniack  declares 
the  diphtheritic  membrane  to  be  herj)etic.  Feron  also  calls  Bretonneau's 
mild  form  of  the  disease  a  heii)etic  angina  with  pseudo-membrane ;  so 
does  Gubler.  Bouchnt  writes  against  the  identity  of  diphtheria,  croup, 
and  gangrene.  Condie  describes  the  disease  as  occurring  with  scarlatina. 
Litchfield  claims  that  it  is  a  conociilcd  scarlatina,  and  Hillier  that  it  has 
some  connection  with  it.  Millard  citas  one  case  in  the  course  of  which 
gangrene  occurred,  and  another  in  which  skin,  mouth,  pharynx,  respira- 
tory passages,  oesoi)hagus,  and  vulva  were  affected  at  the  same  time. 
Harley  vainly  endeavored  to  inoculate  the  disease  in  animals.  Stephens 
declares  the  disease  to  be  infectious.  Sanderson  looks  upon  it  as  identical 
with  the  angina  maligna  of  the  aged.  Farr  considered  the  exhalations 
from  sewers  an  important  etiological  factor.  Sellerier,  Kingsford,  and 
Harley  (18o9)  report  pai-alyscs  as  sequelje.  Maugin  speaks  of  a  specific 
eruption ;  Wanl,  of  an  acx.'onipanying  purpura.  Bouchut  and  Empis 
remarked  the  frequent  presence  of  and  danger  from  albuminuria  ;  so  aid 
Wade.  Maugin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  when  present  in  diphtheria, 
it  occurs  early,  whereas  in  scarlatina  it  is  seen  during  the  jxjrioa  of  des- 
quamation, and  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  even  then.  Gull  gives  an 
accoiuit  of  cases  in  which  death  resulted  from  asthenia,  and  sj>eiiks  of  a 
nerve-lesion  which  he  attributes  to  the  severity  of  the  local  inflamnuition. 
Hildige  describes  diphtheritic  coi\junctivitis  as  seen  in  Graefe^s  practice, 
and  looks  upon  it  as  contagious.     Magne  denies  its  contagious  or  iufeo- 
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lious  character.  Mackenzie^  while  probably  having  seen  false  membrane 
appear  on  the  conjunctiva  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation^  yet  refuses  to 
recognisse  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  as  a  distinct  disease. 

In  the  same  degree  that  observations  of  cases  and  epidemics  increased 
in  number,  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  cause  commenced  to  be 
studied.  The  assumption  that  the  latter  was  a  chemical  poison  was  soon 
doubted^  and  the  parasitic  nature  of  diphtheria  considered  by  many  as 
proven. 

After  Heule  had  (1840)  expressed  his  belief  in  the  elistenoe  of  a 
oontagium  animatum^  and  morbid  processes  had  for  some  time  been 
compared  with  tlie  phcnomcDa  of  fermentation,  Schwann  demon- 
strated the  presence  ox  lower  organisms  in  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion. The  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  silk-worm  disease  by  Bassis^ 
of  the  achorion  by  SchOnlein,  of  the  acarus  by  Simon,  of  bacteria  in 
malignant  pustule  by  PoUender,  Brauell,  and,  above  all,  by  Davainc, 
in  rela|)sing  fever  by  Obcrmeier,  the  teachings  of  Pasteur  concemuig 
the  conditions  under  which  putrefaction  occurs, — ^all  tended  to  explain 
the  various  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  by  analogy  also,  and  to 
stimulate  the  search  for  a  vegetable  orsmiism  in  diphtheria.  Buhl  was 
the  first  to  discover  schizomycetie  in  diphtheritic  membrane,  but  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  the  part  they  played  in  the  process.  Hiitcr  found  them 
in  the  gray  diphtheritic  covering  of  wounds,  in  the  surrounding  appar- 
ently healthy  tissues,  and  in  the  blood.  Hiiter  and  Tomasi  found  them 
in  the  diphtheritic  membranes  of  the  pliar}^nx  and  larynx,  inoculated 
them  on  tlie  mucous  membranes  of  animals,  and  described  them  as  small, 
round  or  oval,  dark-coloi'cd,  active  little  bodies.  The  latter  observers 
look  upon  these  organisms  as  a  part  of  the  infectious  element.  Qertel 
found  them  in  diphtheritic  membrane  and  in  inflamed  mucous  membranes 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  lymphatic  glands,  kidneys,  and  other  organs ; 
he  considers  them  as  tlie  contagious  element  of  diphtheria.  NassilofT, 
too,  afler  inoculations  in  the  cornea  resulted  in  an  enormous  multiplica- 
tiou  of  the  microscopic  organisms  and  their  appearance  with  pus-cells  in 
the  lacteals  and  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  palate,  and  even  in  the  bones  and 
cartilages,  asserts  that  the  development  of  organisms  is  the  jmmary  step 
in  the  diphtheritic  process.  Eberth  made  successful  inoculations  in  living 
tissues ;  the  micro-organisms,  introduced  into  the  cornea,  proliferated 
actively  and  caused  an  inflammation  of  irritative  character  in  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  He  asserts,  with  the  positiveness  of  an  evangelist,  that 
diphtlieria  cannot  occur  without  bacteria.  Klebs  inoculated  the  micro- 
cocci in  ])igeons  and  dogs,  and  found  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animals 
after  death.  Orth  found  them  in  the  pleura,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  urinary 
bladder.  But  what  their  action  is,  whether  they  are  dii-ectly  pernicious, 
or  deprive  the  body  of  certain  elements  (as  of  oxygen  in  malignant  pus- 
tule, according  to  Bollinger),  or  injure  mechanically  by  acting  on  the 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels'  Neither  directly  or  by  means  of  altering  the 
blood),  thus  depriving  whole  territories  of  tlieir  blood-vessels,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  principal  advocates  of  the  parasitic  theory  have  not 
yet  agreed.  Even  Oertel  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  explaining 
die  manner  in  which  bacteria  act  (Ziemssen,  Handbuch,  ii.,  1,  p.  581,  2d 
ed.).  This  much  is  positive,  at  any  rate:  that  no  one  has  yet  proven  that 
tlie  vegetable  organisms  alone,  and  not  other,  free  or  fixed,  parts  of  the 
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diphtheritic  membrane,  are  the  vehicles  of  the  infecting  elements  (Steu- 
dener) ;  and  even  now  the  question  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  bac- 
teria met  with  in  diphtheria  constitute  the  cause  of  die  disease,  or  an3  a 
j)art  of  the  process,  or  co-effects  of  the  .poisonous  action — whether  they 
are  the  carriers  of  the  poison  or  entirely  indifferent  entities. 

The  most  important  observations  made  by  those  who  deny  a  dirod;  etio- 
logical connection  between  micro-organisms  and  septic  diseases  in  general, 
and  diphtheria  in  particular,  are  those  of  Hiller  and  Billroth.  The  latter 
has  proven  the  morphological  identity  of  the  various  kinds  of  bacteria^ 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  appai'ent  similarity  may  mask  a  yet 
unknown  difference.  Hiller  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  micrococci  have  been  found  in  the  cadaver  where  death  has  not  been 
the  result  of  septic  disease,  and  also  that  septic  infection  is  not  always 
severest  where  the  bacteria  most  abound,  but  where  an  extensive  chemical 
decomposition  or  a  mass  of  putrefying  tissue  is  found.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  septic  process  is  rather  dependent  on  chemical  decomposition 
than  on  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

Panum,  Bergmanu,  and  Schmiedeberg  have  isolated  poisons  that  con- 
tained no  bacteria.  Rawitsch  and.  many  others  prove  that  septic  infection 
is  not  dependent  on  the  existence  of  bacteria.  Davaine  has  shown  that 
an  infinitely  small  amount  of  a  chemical  poison,  free  from  bacteria,  can 
kill  quickly. 

The  presence  of  cocoo-bocteria  (Billroth)  in  the  blood  during  life  has 
not  once  been  proven,  not  even  in  pyssmia  or  septiccemia.  Yet  their  being 
swept  into  the  lungs  with  the  atmospheric  air  is  indisputable.  It  would 
therefore  seem  as  though  living  blood  had  a  greater  tendency  to  destroy 
bacteria  than  to  allow  itself  to  be  decomposed  by  them.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, would  it  seem  so,  but  P.  Grawitz  I  Virdu  Arch.,  vol.  Ixx.,  p.  546) 
proves  that  sporules  do  not  grow  in  the  (tissue  and)  blood,  but  that  they 
are  in  part  dissolved,  in  part  eliminated  through  tlie  kidneys,  and  tliat 
this  result  is  accomplished  through  the  combination  of  the  following  four 
factoi*s — viz.  the  elasticity  of  the  blood,  its  constant  motion,  the  absence 
of  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  the  presence 
of  living  animal  cells.  All  oi  these  factors  appear  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance. Thus  it  is  that,  where  the  constant  motion  of  tlie  blood  and  the: 
animal  living  cells  are  not  present  (as  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye 
or  in  the  humor  vitreous)  a  rapid  proliferation  and  accumulation  of  bac- 
tcria  can  take  place.  They  are  also  known  to  increase  rapidly  and  emi- 
grate into  the  liver  when  deposited  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  destruction  of  bacteria  in  the  circulating  blood,  into  which  they 
may  have  j)euetrated,  accounts  for  some  microscopical  facts  in  connectiou 
with  (actually  or  apparently  morbid)  blood.  Their  remnants  are  probably 
the  pale  and  dark  ])articles  which  are  discovered  in  the  blood  alongside 
the  red  and  white  blood -corpuscles.  They  could  not  be  identified  as 
micrococci,  while  in  the  tissue  they  arc  more  recognizable.  In  autopsies 
they  have  been  found  in  the  urinary  tubules,  pressing  forwaixl  and  pier- 
cing the  walls,  not  occupying  a  nidus  of  inflammation,  however,  and  ])rob- 
ably  are  even  here  a  post-mortem  phenomenon.  A  dii'ect  necrosis  or 
inflammation  by  the  inoculation  of  diphtheritic  elements  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  the  cornea,  as  was  shown  by  Recklinghausen,  and  ])articularly 
Eberth.     Besides,  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  oocoo-bacteria  of 
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diphtheria,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  their  browner  color,  to  justify 
their  being  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  variety,  certainly  not  as  another  spe- 
cies. It  is  more  likely  that  a  diffei*cnoe  of  action  is  not  so  much  to  be 
sought  for  in  a  different  parasite  as  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  oorueul  tissue. 
When  fluid  containing  cocoo-bacteria  was  injected  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit, 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  eye  was  destroyed.  If  injected  into  the  eye  of 
a  dog  or  guinea-pig,  only  a  slight  inflammation  resulted  (Billroth  and 
Ehrlich).  If  these  experiments  were  continued  on  a  larger  scale,  we 
might  eventually,  by  analogy,  infer,  and  even  prove,  that  the  immunity 
against  certain  diseases  enioycd  by  some  animals  is  owing  to  peculiarities 
in  the  very  structure  of  their  own  tissues.  In  a  similar  manner  I  shall 
prove  hereafter  that  even  peculiarities  and  variations  in  the  tissue  and 
epithelium  of  the  human  body  give  rise  to  different  shades  and  variable 
dinical  symptoms  in  the  diphtheritic  processes. 

The  views  of  Curtis,  Satterthwaite,  and  Charlton  Bastian  fully  agree 
with  those  of  the  above  observers.  The  latter  is  rather  inclined  to  look 
upon  bacteria  as  an  effect  of  the  disease  than  as  a  cause.  Similar  views 
were  expressed  by  Burdon  Sanderson. 

Nor  are  the  researches  of  Weissgerber  and  Terls,  Lukomsky,  Weigert, 
Lucke,  any  more  conclusive;  and,  finally,  Fiirbringer,  in  his  most  recent 
and  careful  studies  of  diphtheritic  nephritis,  insists  upon  this,  that  it  is 
not  caused  by  immigration  of  fungi  into  the  kidneys,  that  the  very  best 
methods  employed  K>r  the  finding  of  parasites  result  in  the  absence  of 
micrococci  from  the  inflamed  organ,  and  that  the  renal  inflammation  fol- 
lowing diphtheria  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  ])rocess. 

H.  C.  Wood  and  Henry  F.  Formad,  in  Supplement  7  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health  Bulletin  (1880),  declare  it  altogether  improbable  that 
bacteria  have  any  direct  function  in  diphtheria — i.  c.  that  they  enter  the 
system  as  bacteria  and  develop  as  such  in  the  system,  and  cause  the 
symptoms.  It  is,  however,  ])ossible  that  they  may  act  upon  the  exuda- 
tions of  the  trachea  as  the  yeast-plant  acts  upon  sugar,  and  cause  the 
production  of  a  septic  poison  which  differs  from  that  of  ordinary  putre- 
faction, and  bears  such  relations  to  the  system  as  to,  when  absorbed, 
cause  the  systemic  symptoms  of  diphtheria.  Now,  these  bacteria  may 
be  always  in  the  air,  but  not  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  cause  tracheitis, 
but  enough  when  lodged  in  the  membrane  to  set  up  the  peculiar  fermen- 
tation ;  whilst  during  an  cjiidemic  they  may  be  sufliciently  numerous  to 
incite  an  inflammation  in  a  previously  healtny  throat. 

The  same  authors  pubh'sh  a  number  of  other  experiments  and  conclu- 
sions in  Suppl.  17  (Jan.,  1882):  ''There  is  no  proof  as  yet  that  the 
microcooci  are  tlie  cause  of  the  uiseasc.  Tlieir  presence  in  the  exposed 
dead  tissue  is  no  evidence,  for  the  membrane  represents  but  the  necrotic 

mucous  lining Indeed,  when  the  hcaltliy  mucous  membrane  of 

the  mouth  or  trachea  is  destroyed  by  caustics — for  instance,  ammonia — 
the  eschar  into  which  it  is  converted — ^really  a  i>scudo-raembrane — con- 
tains the  same  micrococci  as  are  found  in  true  diphtheria,  as  Wood  and 
Formad  have  learned.  Moreover,  in  the  scrapings  of  the  healthy  tongue 
the  same  micrococci  can  be  seen.  Of  more  significance  is  the  detection 
of  the  same  or  similar  micrococci  in  the  blood  of  the  living  patients 
daring  severe  attacks.  But  since  tliese  |)arasites  were  foudd  only  in  the 
more  severe  cases,  and  not  in  all  instances  of  the  disease,  were  seen  also 
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in  the  blood  of  other  septic  disorders,  and  since  no  cultures  have  been 
made  with  the  fresh  blood,  there  is  not  jet  enough  evidence  for  any 
decision.  In  the  internal  organs  bacteria  are  not  found  with  any  regu- 
larity in  diphtheria."* 

O.  Heubner,  while  studying  both  the  local  affection  and  the  general 
infection  of  diphtheria,  availed  himself  of  the  methods  of  Cohnlieim 
and  Litten,  who  produced  diphtheritic  deposits  by  cutting  off  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  He  ligated  the  nock  of  the  bladder  in  rabbits  for 
two  hours.  Ou  the  first  day  he  noticed  a  hemorrhagic  cedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  loosened  and  tumefied  epithelium ;  on  the  second 
a  firm  and  coagulated  exudation  took  the  place  of  the  normal  tissue ;  on 
the  third  there  were  genuine  diphtheritic  spots  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  newly-formed  pseudo-membrane  exhibited  all  the  morphological 
elements  of  human  diphtheria  (genuine  or  scarlatinous)  and  epidemic 
dysentery.^  Thus  Heubner's  results  agree  with  the  defiuitiou  of  diph- 
theria as  the  compound  of  severe  inflammation  and  necrosis.  The  inoc- 
ulation of  his  diphtheritic  artefacts  he  found  sterile.  Animals,  however, 
which  were  inoculated  with  diphtheritic  masses  taken  from  the  diseased 
human  patient  fell  sick  with  tumor  of  the  spleen,  hemorrhages,  and 
general  sepsis,  besides  a  local  diphtheritic  affection.  Scarlatinal  diph- 
theria used  for  the  same  purpose  had  the  same  effect  Bacilli  were 
developed,  but  they  were  not  found  in  the  blood-vessels  (differing  in  that 
respect  from  the  bacilli  of  anthrax),  in  spite  of  continued  examination. 
Thus,  Hcubner  refuses  to  accept  the  bacilli  as  the  diphtheritic  poison ; 
they  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  result  of  the  morbid  process,  and  not  its 
cause.  Thus,  though  he  believes  die  diphtheria  poison  to  be  organic,  he 
concludes  that  its  nature  is  not  yet  explained ;  contrary  to  the  assertions 
of  many  prolific  prophets  of  the  bacteria  literature,  who  now  and  then 
claim  for  this  year's  microscopic  revelations  the  same  infallibility  which 
was  claimed  for  last  year's  opposite  views.^ 

E.  Rindfleisch  *  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  The  microphytes  of 
diphtheria,  septicaemia,  aud  pyaemia  have  not  been  isolated  and  cultivated 
as  yet  But  experimenters  are  convinced  that  there  are  a  great  many 
species  of  microphjrtes  underlying  genuine  putrefaction.  In  producing 
septicsamic  conditions  in  animals  their  efficacy  differs.  Not  every  animal 
is  influenced  by  the  same  microphyte.  Thus  it  becomes  probable  tliat  the 
human  organism  is  endangered  by  a  certain  number  of  the  putrefaction 
microphytes.  Some  one  may  have  a  particular  predilection  for  granu- 
lating wounds  and  mucous  membranes,  and  thereby  produce  a  diphtheritic 
inflammation.  Another  may  enter  the  blood  from  a  recent  wound  and 
give  rise  to  a  septicaBmic  fever  with  rapidly  fatal  termination.  The  third 
may  invade  the  body  by  means  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation,  purulent 
infiltration,  thrombosis,  embolism,  and  metastatic  abscesses,  accompanied 
with  a  pysemic  fever  of  a  remittent  type.'^ 

Afler  all,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  bacteria  question  has  come 

*  H.  Gradle,  Bacteria  and  the  Oeitn  Thtnry  of  DUease,  Chicago,  1883,  p.  186. 

*  Die  ErperimenletU  DipWterit^  Leipzig,  1883. 

'  L.  Letzerich  recognized  in  former  years  the  specific  parasites  of  diphtheria,  whoop> 
ing  cough,  and  typhoid  fever  as  if  they  were  labelled.  Then,  again  {Arck,  f,  Etpcfiitu 
PuthoL  tt.  Pharmifcol.),  he  admitted  the  great  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  specific 
schizomycets  of  diphtheria,  croupous  pneumonia,  epidemic  influenza,  and  typhoid  fevrr. 

*  Die  Elemenle  der  Palhologie,  Leipzig,  1883,  p.  301. 
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any  nearer  its  solution  in  the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of  the  most  eager 
researclies  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  medical  names  in  the  world 
of  medicine  take  tlie  parasitic  nature  of  diphtheria  for  granted.  For 
instance,  in  the  second  Uongresa  for  Internal  Medicine  (^Viesbaden,  1883) 
C.  Gerhardt  rises  in  its  livor.  He  makes  the  statement,  or  rather 
admits,  that  several  parasites  have  been  found  by  different  men,  that 
every  one  considers  his  the  genuine  one,  that  several  writers  assume  that 
there  arc  several  diphtheria  parasites,  and  suggests  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  disease  may  be  produced  by  different  varieties  of  bacteria.  At  the 
same  tune,  he  contends  that  the  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  the 
erosion  (and  cliauge)  of  the  epithelium  and  the  emigration  of  leucocytes. 
If  tliat  be  the  case,  I  understand  less  than  ever  why  diphtheria  is,  or  is 
to  be  called,  a  parasitic  disease. 

Panum's  words  seem  still  to  be  the  soundest  expression  of  all  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  when  lie  says :  "  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that 
physicians  have  come  to  the  a)nclusion  that  certain  microscopic  organ- 
isms, be  they  considered  vegetable  or  animal,  and  designated  as  bacteria, 
fungi,  monads,  micrococci,  or  vibriones,  do  not  exist  merely  in  the  minds 
of  theorists  as  causes  of  disease,  but  are  in  reality  enemies  that  must  be 
combated  with  all  the  known  efficient  weapons  in  our  possession.  But, 
^hile  tlius  i^joicing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  but  a  feeble 
insight  into  the  relation  between  these  organisms  and  diseases,  and  in 
order  to  effect  that  much-desired  advance  in  scientific  knowledge — a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the  practice  of  medicine — it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  grasp  at  isolated  data,  but  carefully  and  deliberately 
to  observe  and  study  all  the  facts  before  us,  and  even  to  devote  some 
attention  to  those  which  would  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  bacteria  and 
llingi  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  that 
even  some  of  the  malignant  ones  among  them  do  not  commit  all  those 
outrages  with  which  they  are  charged,  directly  and  personally." 

Symptoms. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease  has  a  prodromal 
stage,  which  usually  lasts  a  day  or  two,  and  may  run  a  similar  course  to 
that  of  a  catarrhal  phaiyngitis.  The  mtient  feels  somewhat  indisposed, 
has  slight  fever,  is  dejected,  complams  of  painful  deglutition,  more 
marked  when  swallowing  fluids  than  solids  or  semi-sol  ids,  has  headache 
and  occasionally  vomiting.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
very  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  outbreak  of  scarlatina.  In  very 
severe  cases  convulsions  have  been  obser\'ed,  chills  very  rarely ;  eleva- 
tions of  temperature  of  from  102.5°  to  104®  F.  are  frequent ;  higher 
ones,  from  105°  to  107°,  rare.  At  this  time  it  is  often  difficult  or 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  catarrhal  angina  from  a  diphtheritic  by  the 
subjectiv^e  symptoms.  Slight  glandular  swellings  under  the  jaw  may 
occur  in  either.  The  characteristic  objective  symptom  of  the  latter 
disease  is  the  presence  of  membrane  on  the  reddened  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  which,  usually,  is  markedly  injected  over  all  or  part  of  the 
surface.  The  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  tonsils,  less  frequently  tlie 
posterior  ^vall  of  the  pharynx,  are  so  affected.  A  distinctly  localized  red- 
ness cannot  be  but  either  traumatic  or  diphtheritic.  Larger  or  smaller 
deposits  are  found  thereon,  lying  loose  on  the  surface  or  deeply  imbedded 
according  to  the  localhy.  At  times  the  first  examination  reveals  their 
presence  in  large  numbers;  at  other  times  but  a  single  one  can   be 
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detected,  which  is  soou  followed  by  others,  however.  Within  a  certain 
period  of  time,  as  a  rule  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  single  deposits 
coalesce  and  form  a  membrane  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Mostly  in  the 
same  proportion  to  its  increase  in  size  it  increases  in  thickness.  On  the 
uvula,  soft  palate,  and  tlie  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  the  membrane 
is  located  superficially,  and  at  times  can  be  easily  removed ;  on  the  tonsils 
it  has  a  firmer  hold,  and  is  usually  amalgamated  with  their  uppermost 
tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  no  actiuu  mem- 
branous formation  is  observed ;  in  such  cases  the  tissues  are  more  or  less 
swollen,  the  surrounding  portions  more  or  less  reddened,  and  the  grayish- 
white  discoloration  is  the  result  of  an  infiltration  of  tlie  tissues  them- 
selves, and  cannot  be  removed. 

There  are  still  other  cases  in  which  deposits  of  membrane  and  tissue 
infiltration  are  found  at  the  same  time,  and  where  both  history  and  evi- 
dence indicate  that  these  two  phenomena  are  the  result  of  one  and  the 
same  process.  When  the  uvula  takes  part  in  tlie  process  the  swelling  is, 
as  a  rule,  more  marked  than  when  the  remaining  parts  of  the  fauces  only 
are  implicated.  Its  circumference  is  very  considerable,  and  amounts 
sometimes  to  the  treble  or  quadruple  of  tlie  normal,  in  consequence  of 
the  oedcmatous  condition  of  the  entire  tissue. 

We  have  to  deal,  then,  with  tliree  different  manifestations  of  the 
diphtheritic  process :  first,  with  a  membrane  lying  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  removable  witliout  causing  mucli  injury  to  the  epitlielium  or 
any  to  the  basement  membrane;  such  membranes  were  given  by  some  the 
name  of  croupous  de])osits ;  secondly,  with  a  membrane  implicating  the 
epithelium  and  upper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane;  to  this  the  title 
of  diphtheritic  membrane  has  been  given  by  preference ;  thirdly,  with  a 
whitish  or  grayish  infiltration  of  the  surface  and  the  deeper  tissue,  which| 
if  abundant,  may  give  rise  to  a  necrotic  destruction  of  tlie  tissue. 

The  severity  of  the  disease  does  not  always  depend  on  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  of  these  three  forms,  for  any  of  them  may  accompany  a  mild 
or  a  severe  attack.  By  a  severe  attack  we  understand  one  attended  with 
chills,  temperatures  as  high  as  105°  and  107°  F.,  and  marked  nervous 
symptoms,  such  its  vomiting  and  convulsions.  It  is  characteristic  of 
such  cases  that  when  the  membrane  is  accidentally  or  forcibly  ]*emoved  it 
is  speedily  reproduced  ;  the  lymphatic  system,  in  addition,  takes  an  active 
]>art  in  the  process.  The  neighboring  glands  become  swollen ;  the  peri- 
glandular tissue  does  likewise,  so  that  the  circumference  of  the  neck 
becomes  enormous,  and  the  space  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  clavicle 
a])pears  one  immense  tumefaction.  These  are  the  cases  in  whieli,  as  a 
rule,  loss  of  strength  and  geuenil  debility  s])eedily  ensue,  and  death  oocura 
from  exhaustion.  The  membrane  in  cases  of  this  description  frequently 
undergoes  changes  in  appearance;  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  foraign  substances,  and  by  admixtnre  of  blood,  its  color  becomes 
yellowish  or  brownish.  The  o<lor  of  the  membrane  and  surrounding 
jmrts  becomes  sweetish  and  musty,  and  occasionally  so  fetid  that  it  con- 
taminates the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  the  air  in  its  transit  tlirough 
the  nose  and  over  the  pharynx  becomes  by  inhalation  dangerous  to  the 

Imtient.      His  throat  becomes  more  swollen,  his  respiration  loud ;   he 
ceeps  his  mouth  open  constantly,  has  an  indifferent  expression  ;  the  saliN'a 
dribbles  continually,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  sallow  and  livid,  the  appe* 
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tite  v^ery  poor,  and  pulae  both  freoQent  and  small.  When  the  symptoms 
are  of  long  duration,  and  a  deep  infiltration  of  the  affected  parts  occurs, 
hemorrhages  not  infrequently  make  their  appearance.  These  may  be 
slight  although  frequent ;  occasionally,  however,  larger  blood-vessels  are 
encroached  U|)on  in  the  process  of  destniction,  and  dangeroiw,  nay  even 
fetal,  hemorrhages  may  be  the  result  The  septic  forms  which  I  have 
here  described  are  more  dangerous  than  the  mild  ones  previously  men- 
tioned. Still,  even  in  the  latter  bad  results  may  ensue  from  a  direct 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  putrid  substances  and  by  the  penetration  of 
fetid  gases  to  the  lungs. 

Occasionally,  where  the  infiltration  has  been  extensive,  we  meet  with  a 
condition  that  can  only  be  considered  as  gangrene.  In  such  cases  we  see 
collections  of  a  grayish  pulpy  mass,  which  on  falling  oiT  leaves  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  tissue,  the  further  course  of  the  disease  being  either 
fiivorable,  or  dangerous  through  absorption  of  septic  material,  or  accom- 
panied by  local  hemorrhages.  When,  after  a  time,  health  is  completely 
re^ored,  marked  cicatrices  are  left  behind.  Such  loss  of  tissue  is  gener- 
ally seen  in  tlie  tonsils  only,  but  it  may  also  be  encountered  in  the  soft 
]ialate.  Its  cicatrices  on  tlie  soft  palate  are  always  a  source  of  inconveni- 
ence, partly  in  swallowing,  partly  in  speaking.  Actual  local  j>erforation 
of  the  soft  palate  1  have  seen  but  five  times  in  twenty-five  years,  slough- 
ing without  perforation  very  often. 

The  diphtheritic  membrane  not  infrequently  spreads  from  the  pharj^nx 
to  the  neighboring  organs.  From  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  soft  palate 
or  pharynx  the  disease  gradually  ascends  to  the  nasal  cavities ;  this  is 
particularly  apt  to  occur  when  the  uvula  is  the  seat  of  extensive  dejwsits, 
and  by  forced  inspiration  and  deglutition  its  posterior  surface  be(*omes 
affected.  In  such  cases  the  membi^ne  which  extends  thence  to  the  nasal 
cavities  is  \try  dense,  and  capable  of  narrowing  the  capacity  of  the  nasal 
cavities  anteriorly,  and  occasionally  even  to  close  them  entirely ;  as  a  nilc, 
however,  sevend  days  elapse  before  the  membrane  assumes  such  a  condi- 
tion. Usually,  when  this  form  of  nasal  diphtheria  is  in  its  incipient 
stage,  it  is  impossible  to  diagnosticate  it ;  the  most  important  sign  thereof, 
besides  a  more  nasal  articulation  and  sometimes  greater  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition, and  the  result  of  close  ocular  examination  while  the  uvula  is 
turned  sideways  or  drawn  forward,  is  a  swelling  of  the  deep  facial  glands 
at  tlie  angle  oi  the  lower  jaw ;  when  these  swell  rapidly  it  can  be  asserted 
positively  that  the  nasal  cavities  have  been  invaded.  Thcxre  is  little  or 
no  discharge  from  the  nostrils  under  these  circumstances. 

The  picture  is  a  very  different  one,  however,  when  the  nose  becomes 

Crimarily  affected.  This  usually  occurs  only  where  an  acute  catarrh  with 
ut  little  secretion,  not  so  often  where  a  chronic  catarrh,  has  preceded 
infection.  When  the  secretion  is  thin  and  serous,  the  dij)lithcritic  infec- 
tion renders  it  no  thicker,  but  makes  it  slightly  flocculent,  and  it  may 
become  very  profuse.  Tliis  form  is  frequently  attended  with  a  disagree- 
able odor,  equally  unpleasant  to  the  patient  and  to  those  around  him. 
Daring  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  one  must  always  be  prepared  to  see 
an  acate  nasal  catarrh  or  an  influenza,  or  even  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh, 
become  complicated  with  diphtheria  or  pass  into  it.  Schuller  repoits  the 
case  of  a  five-weeks-old  male  child  who,  having  had  a  nasal  catarrh  since 
birth,  became  affected  with  diphtheria  of  the  nose.     The  glandular  swell- 
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ing  of  which  I  spoke  above  is  a  very  important  diagnostic,  and  likewise 
a  decidedly  unpleasant  symptom,  wnich  becomes  very  marked  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours ;  frequently  a  partial  swelling  remains  long  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  Such  glands  rarely  sup- 
purate or  undergo  a  ueciolic  degeneration ;  sometimes  they  become  per- 
nmnently  indurated.  This  induration  and  a  chronic  pharyngeal  and  nasil 
catarrh  are  very  serious  matters  in  many  instances.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions are  starting-points  for  a  number  of  acute  or  subacute  attacks  of 
diphtheria  in  the  same  person.  It  is  they  which  constitute  the  liability 
of  persons  once  affected  to  be  taken  sick  again.  Not  only  are  they  liable 
to  be  affected  themselves,  but  they  are  a  constant  danger  to  all  around 
them.  Diphtheria,  in  a  large  family  of  children  living  in  one  of  the  best 
houses  of  the  city,  after  having  returned  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  disappeared  instantaneously,  not  to  return,  when  a  seamstress 
living  in  an  infected  neighborhood  and  suffering  from  occasional  sore 
throats  was  relieved  of  her  daily  worlc  in  the  house.  Qixlematous  swell- 
ing of  the  mucoiLs  membrane  and  siibmuoous  tissue  is  often  observed  for 
a  long  period  to  come ;  elongated  uvulce,  enlarged  tonsils,  often  date  back 
to  such  an  acute  attack.  Thus  it  is  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx 
about  the  posterior  insertion  of  the  vocal  conls  (see  below) ;  its  lai^ 
amount  of  loose  submucous  tissue  is  liable  to  swell  consideral>ly  in  acute 
attacks.  Frequent  spells  of  croupy  cough  and  a  certain  degree  of 
dyspnoea  are  often  observed  for  years  aftxirward.  Though  the  oases  of 
genuine  cicatrization  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  as  described  by 
Michael,"  be  rare,  with  their  result  of  permanent  paresis  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoid intemi  muscles,  when  they  do  occur  they  are  either  obstinate  or 
altogether  incurable. 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  occurs  either  primaily  or  as  a  complication 
of  pharyngeal  or  na-sal  diphtheria.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  the  cornea  may  become  destroyed  either  by  pressure  through 
the  considerable  swelling  of  the  eyelid  or  by  diphtneritic  keratitis. 
Usually  the  upper  eyelid  is  the  first  to  suffer;  it  is  red,  rigid,  swollen. 
In  the  beginning  the  conjunctiva  palpebrse  is  smooth,  dry  ancl  pale,  while 
that  of  the  eye  is  chemosed ;  afterward  diphtheritic  deposits  take  place 
either  in  floocules  or  in  solid  masses.  Knapp  distinguishes  between  croup 
and  diphtheria  of  the  eyelid  according  to  the  facility  or  impossibility  of 
removing  the  deposit.  In  favorable  cases  the  membranes  begin  to 
macerate  and  tlie  eyelids  to  soften  after  a  few  days.  In  those  less 
favorable  perforation  of  the  cornea,  prolapse  of  the  iris,  or  total  dest mo- 
tion of  the  eye  take  place. 

The  ear  is  but  rarely  the  primary  seat  of  diphtheria-  A  girl  of  tliree 
years  died  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  on  Sept.  6,  1882,  after  an  illness  of 
four  days.  A  girl  of  seven  years  was  removed  from  the  house  on  Sept. 
6th  and  retumal  on  Sept,  8th.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  an  earring 
taken  from  the  corpse  was  attached  to  the  left  ear  of  the  sister,  after 
having  been  washed  with  soap  and  water  only.  About  noon  on  the  1 1th 
the  lobe  of  the  left  ear  reddened,  on  the  12th  it  exhibited  a  membrane 
and  became  swollen,  and  some  glands  enlarged  in  the  neighborhood.  On 
the  right  mastoid  process  the  skin  was  not  quite  healthy,  a  vesicatory 
having  been  applied  three  weeks  previously.     This  surface  became  diph- 

» Deuiick.  Arch,/,  klin.  Med,,  1879,  xxiv.  p.  618. 
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tlieritic  on  the  12th,  without  consecutive  glandukr  s^'elling.  On  the 
13th  the  membranes  grew  thicker;  on  the  14th  the  pharynx  was  also 
ofiTected,  and  the  physician  called  in. 

Most  di))hthcntic  affections  of  the  ear,  however,  are  secondary.  Jn 
phar)'ngeai  and  nasal  diphtheria  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  easily  obstructal  by  either  catarrhal  swelling  or  diphtheritic  deposit. 
Tlie  disease  may  invade  the  middle  ear  and  the  drum  membrane  with 
perforation^  caries,  and  deafness  following. 

The  descent  of  the  diphtheritic  process  into  the  respiratory  organs 
may  give  rise  to  various  conditions.  The  membrane  is  not  always 
found  to  pass  uninterruptedly  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  into  the  larynx;  not  infrequently  isolated  diphtheritic  spots 
are  found  in  the  pouches  on  either  side  of  the  attached  extremity  of 
the  epiglottis,  or  on  the  epiglottis,  or  in  the  larynx.  At  such 
times  the  epiglottis  is  moderately  swollen,  its  margins  hard  and  red- 
dened. Occasionally  the  redness  is  interrupted  by  small  diphtheritic 
deposit**,  which  may  remain  isolated  for  a  considerable  time,  but  generally 
coalesce  so  as  to  coat  the  edges  of  the  epiglottis  with  a  continuous  mem- 
brane. As  a  rule,  the  upjxjr  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is  not  completely 
covered  by  membrane,  while  only  now  and  then  diphtheritic  deposits  are 
fotmd  on  its  under  surface. 

The  subjective  symptoms  accompanying  the  affection  of  the  epiglottis 
are  not  alwavs  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  membranes. 
Dyspnoea  and  hoarseness  occasionally  occur  where  the  only  abnormal 
condition  is  a  marked  oedema  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  j>articularly 
of  the  the  posterior  wall  near  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  attachment 
of  the  vocal  cords.  The  oedematous  condition  causes  a  functional  paral- 
ysis of  the  vocal  cords,  together  with  marked  dyspnoea  on  inspiration. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  may  become  so  excessive  that  the  clinical 
diagnosis  of  croup  is  unquestionable,  and  tracheotomy  resorted  to,  while 
expiration  is  comparatively  free  and  the  voice  not  markedly  affected. 
Furthermore,  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  no  marked  oedema,  but  merely 
a  general  catarrh  of  the  epiglottis  and  larynx ;  here,  too,  the  subjective 
symptoms  of  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea  may  become  severe  and  necessitate 
the  jierformance  of  tracheotomy.  Still,  bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have  on 
several  occasions  refrained  from  performing  this  operation  where  I  judged 
that,  aside  from  the  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx,  I  had  to  deal  with  a 
moderate  oedema  of  the  glottis  or  a  laryngeal  catarrh. 

Frequently,  however,  membranes  form  in  the  larynx  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  pharynx  or  nose ;  then  inspiration  and  expiration  are  equally 
interfered  with,  and  hoarseness  is  a  more  constant  symptom  than  in  the 
above-mentioned  cases.  Fever  and  pain  are  not  necessarily  prominent 
symptoms;  in  fact,  they  are  frequently  unimportant,  but  in  proportion  as 
the  d^:Tee  of  narrowing  of  the  larynx  increases  the  respiration  becomes 
more  difficult,  long-drawn,  and  loud. 

It  may  happen  that  the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  become  affected, 
although  diphtheria  of  the  fauces  does  not  exist.  This  does  not  occur  as 
rarely  as  Henoch  and  Oertel  seem  to  believe.  They  think  that  diph- 
theritic tracheo-bronchitis  is  mistaken  for  the  primary  condition,  because 
tiie  throat  is  not  examined  early  enough. 

Oertel  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  membrane  in  the  fauces  is  over- 
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looked  in  such  cases.  Steiner^  too,  asserts  that  ''the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  to  question^  nay,  rather  to  deny,  the  existence  of  croup 
extending  from  below  upward."  Now,  on  the  contrary,  repeated 
experience  enables  me  to  assert  with  positiveness  that  djphtncritic 
tracheo-bronchitis  may  occur  without  an  affection  of  the  pharynx  at 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  deny  tliat  it  may  last  for  days  without  giving 
rise  to  dangerous  symptoms.  I  know  it  does.  But  when  the  process 
reaches  the  larynx,  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  become  so  urgent  that 
tracheotomy  may  be  absolutely  required  at  once,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
operation,  death  soon  after  occurs. 

Of  course  these  cases  are  exceptions ;  as  a  rule,  laryngeal  and  tracheal 
diphtheria  result  from  a  descent  of  the  disease  from  tne  fauces.  More  or 
less  uncomplicated  cases  of  primary  laryngeal  diphtheria,  or  80-<xilIcd 
sporadic  membranous  croup,  were,  however,  observed  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  decade  of  this  century.  They  were  then  almost  the  only  cases 
of  diplitheria,  and  linkefl  former  epidemics  and  the  present  one  together. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  may  occur  at  various  times  and  in 
various  forms  during  an  attack  of  diphtheria.  That  which  appears  after 
tracheotomy  is  usually  a  broncho-pneumonia,  and  results  from  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  thc^  respiratory  passages  during  the  period  of  impeded  res- 
piration, with  consequent  collapse  of  pulmonary  tissue  and  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  hence  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  It  may 
not  fully  deveL)p  until  after  tracheotomy,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation.  Now  and  then  a 
case  of  lobular  pneumonia  will  result  from  the  aspiration  of  pieces  of 
membranes  into  the  smallest  bronchi.  It  can  be  easily  recognized  wiien 
the  trachea  is  opened,  but  previous  to  the  operation  the  auscultatory  signs 
are  of  little  or  no  value,  being  masked  by  the  laryngeal  rftles.  Percus- 
sion is  equally  useless,  for  a  dulness  may  just  as  well  indicate  collapse  of 
the  lung  iis  infiltration.  The  second  form  of  pneumonia  associated  with 
diphtheria  is  from  the  b^inning  fibrinous  in  character.  Here,  too, 
auscultation  and  percussion  are  of  little  assistance  in  establishing  a 
diagnosis  when  there  is  a  laryngeal  diphtheria  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  above  reasons.  Where,  however,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  accom* 
panied  by  high  fever,  and  the  long-drawn  inspiration  is  replaced  by 
rapid  respiratory  movements,  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonic  complication  is 
justified. 

Diphtheria  of  the  mouth,  as  a  primary  affection,  is  not  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  not  rarely,  however,  is  it  associated  with  diphtheria 
of  the  fauces  and  nose,  mainly  when  they  have  assumed  a  septic  or  gan- 
grenous character ;  it  appears  on  cheeks,  tongue,  angles  of  the  mouth  and 
gums,  and,  aftier  the  fetid  discharges  have  excoriated  the  skin,  on  the  lips 
also.  In  all  of  these  localities  it  appears  less  in  the  form  of  an  exten- 
sive, thick  membrance  than  an  infiltration  of  the  tissues.  It  is  most  apt 
to  occur  where,  from  the  start,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was 
eroded  or  ulcerated.  The  ulcerated  base  of  a  follicular  stomatitis  is  very 
freauently  the  starting-point  of  a  general  diphtheria  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  always  a  disagreeable  symptom,  points  to  a  long  duration  of  the  whole 
process,  and  thiiatens  septic  absorption. 

The  oesophagus  and  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  are  the  seat 
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rameUraes  of  very  massive  and  extensive,  mostly  fibrinous  exudations,  in 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  cholera,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  or  after  injuries 
following  contact  Mrith  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
antimony.  When  the  normal  tissue  was  not  injured  I  never  saw  any 
that  were  not  superjacent  and  could  not  easily  be  peeled  off  (croupous). 
In  cases  of  extensive  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  upper  part 
of  the  oesophagus  is  often  covered  to  a  distance  of  half  an  incn  or  an 
inch  with  membrane,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  thinning  out  into  a  mere 
film.  A  case  of  local  diphtheritic  deposit  near  the  cardiac  portions  of  the 
(esophagus,  npon  the  seat  of  a  stricture,  I  have  described  in  my  TreaUae^ 
p.  83.  Actual  diphtheria  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  So  is  that  of  the 
mtestine,  which  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  in  animals  than  in 
man.  In  the  cow  intestinal  diphtheria  is  frequent  (Bollineer^.  In  the 
gall-bUulder,  resulting  from  the  irritation  produced  by  calculus,  it  was 
seen  by  Weisserfels.  The  diphtheritic  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
human  colon  and  rectum— dysentery — ^is  frequent  enough,  but  will  l)e 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  another  place.  But,  besides  this,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  tlie  small  intestines  and  in  the  colon  long,  tough,  cohe- 
rent membranes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  male  and  female  (not  in  the 
hysterical  female  only).  As  a  rule  they  are  not  diphtheritic,  but  consist 
mostly  of  nothing  but  mucus  hardened  and  flattened  down  by  protracted 
compression.  The  few  coses  of  intestinal  diphtheria  I  have  met  with 
gave  rise  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  enteritis,  and  were  diagnosticated  as 
such. 

Wounds  of  all  kinds  are  easily  and  rapidly  infected  by  diphtheria;  for 
instance,  vaginal  abrasions  and  erosions  of  the  external  ear,  tongue,  and 
comers  of  tlie  mouth.  Scarification  or  removal  of  port  of  the  tonsils  is 
followed  in  half  n  day  or  a  day  by  a  deposit  of  diphtheritic  membrane 
on  the  wound.  The  wound  caused  by  tracheotomy  becomes  liable  to  be 
infected  with  diphtheria  within  twenty-four  hours.  Leech-bites,  skin 
denuded  by  vesicatories,  removal  of  the  cuticle  by  scratching  during 
cutaneous  eruptions,  all  furnish  a  resting-place  for  diphtheria  in  a  short 
time.  What  Billroth  has  described  under  the  name  of  muco-salivary 
diphtheritis,  as  it  occurs  after  the  extirpation  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
tongue  and  resection  of  the  lower  jaw,  belongs  to  this  class. 

At  times  immediately  at  the  beginning  of  an  invasion  of  diphtheria, 
at  other  times  only  on  the  second  or  third  day,  an  erythematous  eruption, 
more  or  less  general,  appears  on  the  skin.  Now  and  then  it  appears  on 
the  chest,  shoulders,  and  back ;  at  other  times  it  covers  the  body,  and  has 
not  infrequently  led  to  its  being  confounded  with  scarlatina.  It  is  not 
always  accompanied  by  much  fever,  and  cannot  therefore  be  mistaken  for 
that  form  of  erythema  which  frequently  appears  in  children  with  delicate 
skins  during  high  fever  from  any  source.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
found  this  complication  to  give  a  more  malignant  character  to  the  disease, 
but  true  erysipelas  does.  I  am  not  prepared  to  prove  that  the  two  pro- 
ceases,  erysipelas  and  diphtheria,  are  identical  under  some  circumstances, 
but  the  complication  of  the  two,  and  the  ferocity  with  which  they  com- 
bine, renders  a  close  relationship  probable.  I  have  seen  an  infant  dying 
from  an  erysipelas  added  to  a  post-auricular  diphtheria,  this  being  due  to 
a  slight  abrasion  of  tlie  surface.  Erysipelas  originating  in  the  trache- 
otomy wound,  though  ever  so  carefully  disinfected  and  secured,  is  fre- 
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quentlj  observed  after  two  or  three  days,  and  is  a  very  ominous  symp- 
tom. Erysipelatous  surfaces,  denuded  of  their  epidermis  by  spontaneous 
vesication  or  injured  by  ever  so  slight  a  trauma,  are  very  liable  to  be 
covered  with  diphtheritic  membranes. 

An  eniption  resembling  urticaria  in  the  beginning  is  as  innocent  as 
erythema,  but  purpura  in  the  latter  stage  is  a  symptom  of  mostly  omin- 
'ous  nature. 

On  the  vulva  and  vagina  of  little  girls  diphtheria  is  sometimes  met 
with ;  probably  in  every  case  it  is  due,  under  the  epidemic  influence,  to 
a  local  catarrh  or  erosion.  In  but  few  cases,  comparatively,  the  inguinal 
glands  are  swollen.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  vaginal  diphtheria 
which  are  followed  by  the  j)haryngeal  affection.  Diphtlieria  of  the 
vagina  in  puerperal  women  is  liable  to  l)ecome  the  cause  of  general 
sepsis,  and  is  a  dangerous  disease ;  it  is  seldom  complicated,  but  uterus, 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  peritoneum  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
and  septic  disturbances.  In  the  bladder  it  may  occur  when  the  urine  is 
alkaline,  in  chronic  cystitis,  after  lithotomy,  urethotomy,  the  operation 
for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  and  in  ectopia  vesicas.  This  form  has  a  marked 
tendency  toward  localization,  but  by  extension  of  the  phlegmon,  when  of 
putrid  character,  to  the  retro-peritoneal  cellular  tissue,  jxjritonitis  may 
ensue  and  terminate  fatally.  Sepsis  from  absorption  is  also  frequent. 
Vesical  diphtheria  is  sometimes  quit©  unsuspected.  A  man  of  sixty  had 
urinary  trouble  a  long  time ;  his  urine  was  frequently  very  offensive,  con- 
taining blood  and  pus.  About  five  days  before  his  death  he  suddenly 
collapsed.  I  found  the  bladder  well  filled,  and  introduced  a  catheter,  but 
succeeded  in  removing  but  a  few  drops  of  fetid  liquid.  Assuming  the 
presence  of  a  malignant  tumor  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  I  attempted 
to  draw  off  the  unne  by  puncturing  above  the  symphisis  pubis ;  again 
without  success.  At  the  jpost-mortcm  examination  a  thick  membranous 
lining  of  the  bladder  was  found  detached  in  the  form  of  a  sac  containing 
about  a  quart  of  urine.  During  life  the  beak  of  the  catheter  evidently 
passed  into  the  space  between  the  bladder  and  the  membranous  sac,  which 
accounts  for  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  catheterization. 

Diphtheria  of  the  placenta  was  observed  by  Schiiller.  The  membrane 
was  between  uterus  and  placenta,  and  attached  to  the  latter.  It  resulted 
from  puerperal  sepsis.  Balano-posthitis  is  liable  to  result  in  local  and 
general  diphtheria;  so  are  circumcision  wounds.  They  are  apt  to  become 
affected  either  primarily,  without  apparent  cause,  or  when  other  members 
of  the  family  are  suffering  from  the  disease. 

The  kidneys  may  become  affected  in  various  ways.  Albuminuria  is 
not  always  oi  significance,  as  it  occurs  in  severe  and  mild  cases  alike, 
both  before  and  after  tracheotomy,  and  therefore  is  not  connected  always 
either  with  the  height  of  the  fever  or  the  degree  of  dyspnoea ;  at  times 
it  disappears  in  a  few  days,  in  other  cases  it  Is  of  longer  duration.  It  is 
not  invariably  complicated  with  changes  in  the  kidney,  neither  do  we 
always  discover  casts  or  degenerated  epithelial  cells  in  the  urine.  In 
other  resi)ects  also  it  does  not  behave  like  albuminuria  in  scarlatina.  In 
the  latter  it  appears  seldom  before  the  second  week  of  the  process,  and 
frequently  later,  while  in  diphtheria  it  is  often  seen  early.  It  sometimes 
lasts  but  a  few  days,  particularly  in  many  cases  which  set  in  with  a  high 
fever,  which  rapidly  diminishes,  and  terminates  in  speedy  recovery.    In 
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these  occurrences  the  presence  of  albumen  appears  to  attend  tlie  rapid 
elimination  of  the  poison. 

Albuminuria  sekiom  lasts  longer  than  a  week,  and  is  not  t)ften  com- 
plicated with  oedema,  but  sometimes  it  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  local  or 
general  nephritis,  and  then  hyaline,  epithelial,  and  fibrin  casts  and  gran- 
ular cells  are  found  in  the  urine.  Nei)hritis  then  assumes  as  serious  a 
character  as  it  jwssesses  in  scarlatina.  Cases  of  nephritis,  fortunately 
rare  in  a  very  early  period  of  diphtheria,  are  liable  to  run  a  rapid  jmd 
often  fatal  course. 

The  heart  and  blood  are  affected  in  various  ways  by  the  diphtheritic 
process.  Where  the  disease  runs  a  slow  course,  accompanied  by  high 
fever,  a  granular  degeneration  occurs,  similar  to  that  appearing  in  other 
acute  infectious  disorders — ^typhoid,  for  example.  In  diphtheria,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  this  condition  may  arise  even  without  marked 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  pathological  changes  in  the  heart 
produced  "by  di])htheria  are  not  always  the  same.  Ecchymoses, 
cellular  hyi)ertrophy,  and  granular  degeneration  have  frequently  been 
noticed  after  death  where  the  symptoms  had  been  severe.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  considerable  weakness  of  its  muscular  tissue, 
e\*idenced  by  the  formation  of  local  (IJeverly  Robinson)  thrombi,  general 
Blnggishness  of  the  circulation,  dyspnoea,  muffled  heart-sounds,  a  cool 
and  pale  skin,  and  sudden  death,  ni^eccded  by  a  very  feeble  and  frequent, 
sometimes,  however,  by  a  very  slow,  pulse.  Aside  from  this,  there  is 
actual  endocarditis  durine  the  course  of  dinhtheria  or  convalescence  there- 
from. It  affects  es])ecialjy  the  valves,  ana  among  them  particularly  the 
mitral.  It  is  characterized  by  high  fever,  precordial  pain,  attacks  of 
pj'nco))e,  and  a  systolic  murmur. 

The  rapid  decrease  of  red  blood-cells  and  a  moderate  increase  of  leuco- 
cytes were  demonstrated  by  Bouchut  and  Dubrisay,  but  the  disproportion 
was  not  such  as  to  necessitate  the  diagnosis  of  leucocythaimia.  Wunder- 
lich  reports  two  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  the  pseudo-leuka?mia  devel- 
oping during  diphtheria.  And  the  slowness  of  final  recovery  in  many 
cases,  even  of  but  short  duration  and  not  complicated  with  nervous  dis- 
ortlers,  appears  to  point  to  a  serious  disinteffration  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood.  The  dark  color  and  defective  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  autojv 
sies  of  dipl)theria  cases  have  often  boon  remarked. 

The  direct  and  rapid  introduction  into  the  blood  of  a  foreign  substance 
has  amongst  its  earliest  symptoms  fever.  This  reaction  of  a  nervous 
ej-stem  depends  Ijoth  on  the  quantity  nnd  quality  of  the  substance  or 
]x)ison  introduced,  and  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient.  High  tem- 
l^ratures  are,  howcA'cr,  not  the  only,  nor  are  they  the  most  dangerous, 
nervous  symptoms.  To  the  latter  belong  the  different  shades  of  paralysis 
met  with  during  or  subsequent  to  diphtlieria. 

Sudden  and  unexpected  collapse  is  sometimes  obsen^ed,  not  infrequently 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  disease.  The  changes  found  in  autopsies,  such 
as  a  dark  color  of  the  blood,  deficient  coagulability,  cxtravasatKms  into 
and  friability  and  granular  degenerations  of  the  tissues,  accumulations  of 
degenerated  cells,  and  granules  l)etween  the  fibres,  dogeneration  mainly  of 
the  heart-muscle,  the  presence  of  heart-clots,  thrombi  in  remote  veins, — 
they  all  show  to  what  extent  the  disease  can  destroy  life  in  the  shortest 
time  2K)Ssible.     In  the  heart  either  the  pneumogastric  or  the  ganglionic 
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ncn'cs  may  be  affected,  and  the  Bymptoms  will  vary  accordingly,  Paraly- 
818  of  the  former  will  accelerate  the  pulse,  d^neration  of  the  sympathetic 
vTiW  dimimsh  its  frequency,  yet  death  may  ensue  in  either. 

The  usual  form  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  period  of  convalescence,  at  a  time  when  all  danger  seems  to  have 
passed  by.  As  a  rule,  the  soft  palate  and  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are 
the  fii'st  to  1x5  attacked,  while  the  condition  of  these  organs  is  apparently 
normal  (and  no  longer  owlematous,  and  thereby  inactive,  as  in  the  first 
period  of  the  disease).  While  they  are  recovering,  or  l>efore,  the  accom- 
modation muscles  of  the  eyes  become  paralyzed.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  are  the  first  to  be  affected.  ThLb  paralysis  does  not,  as  a  rule,  follow 
severe  cases;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  it  aflcr  appa- 
rently mild  attacks  of  the  disease.  In  consequence  of  the  former  paraly- 
sis, deglutition  becomes  difficult;  fluids  are  expelled  through  the  nose  or 
enter  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  tliereby  giving  rise  to  pneumonia;  in  the 
latter  there  is  strabismus.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities  l)ecome  para- 
lyzed afterwanl.  As  a  nilc,  a  number  of  muscles  are  affected  at  the  same 
time,  and  improvement  Avill  take  place  in  about  the  same  order  in  which 
the  individual  muscles  became  affected.  After  paralysis  has  become 
affected,  circulation  begins  to  suffer.  The  extremities  now  and  then 
become  bluish,  cool,  emaciated;  rarely  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration 
have  been  obser\'ed.  The  muscles  of  the  ueck  also  become  paralyzed ; 
the  head  cannot  be  carried,  or  with  difficulty  only.  The  fingers  are  but 
seldom  affected.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  bladder  and  intestines. 
The  respiratory  muscles  are  not  frequently  attacked.  Their  paralysis  is 
very  ominous,  and  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time  from  apnoca. 

Not  only  motory  but  sensory  paralyses  may  occur.  Anaesthesia,  amau- 
rosis, deafness  have  been  observed ;  a  number  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia 
are  on  record,  and  but  lately  Hadthagen  *  publishes  a  case  which  he  claims 
as  disseminated  sclerosis. 

Sometimes  the  nervous  affection  in  diphtheria  is  localized  in  a  peculiar 
manner;  it  seems  as  if  there  is  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
ner\'e  to  become  diseased.  The  case  of  a  boy,  active  and  healthy,  in  the 
practice  of  H.  Guleke,  is  very  interesting.  In  the  course  of  three 
years  he  had  three  attacks  of  diphtheria.  In  the  vciy  beginning  of  the 
disease  he  always  became  soporous  with  an  almost  normal  temperature 
and  a  slow  but  regular  pulse.  Probably  the  heart's  ganglia  are  the  first 
to  submit  to  the  influence  of  the  poison  and  exhibit  symptoms  of  flagging 
function.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  the  prognosis  is 
good;  the  large  majority  will  run  a  fiivorable  course  in  from  six  to  ten 
weeks. 

Invasiox. — Is  diphtheria, primarily,  a  local  or  a  constitutional  disease? 
Mercado's  well-known  case  of  diphtheria,  engendered  by  the  biting  of  a* 
finger,  has  been  alluded  to.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the  vagina 
became  first  affected,  and  later  the  pharynx.  Bayles  saw  denuded  por- 
tions of  skin  assume  a  membranous  character,  and  general  diphtheria 
develop  afterward.  Fresh  wounds  become  diphtheritic,  and  the  general 
disease  arises  from  this  source.  Even  paralysis  will  follow.  I  had  a 
death  from  diphtheria  when  a  long  incision  into  a  phlegmon  of  the  thigh 
had  become  diphtheritic.     A  little  girl,  who  had  a  considerable  amount 
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of  diaclinrge  from  a  catarrhal  vagina,  and  sore  thighs  in  conseqiienoc, 
exhibited  first,  during  the  eiiidemic  of  1877,  membranes  on  the  denuded 
cutis,  and  afterwanl  general  di])hthei*ia«  l^rchm  reports  the  case  of  a 
woman  on  wliom  he  performed  oolotomy.  The  wound  became  thoroughly 
diphtheritic  and  gangrenous,  but  the  pharynx  and  respiratory  organs 
remained  intact.  A  lew  days  aAer,  her  daughter,  who  attended  her  in 
her  sickness,  was  infected.  In  lier  the  pharynx  was  the  seat  of  disoixler. 
Besides,  tlie  tonsils  are  very  frequently  cositcd  M'ith  a  membrane  without 
any  geueml  symptoms  in  the  U^ginning,  fever  and  general  illness  occur- 
ring only  later  on.  Now,  all  of  these  facts  tend  to  show  that  tlierc  are 
cases  in  whicli  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  purely  local. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  for^tten  that  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  every  one  is  more  or  less  under  its  influence,  and  but  little  is 
wanting  to  call  forth  the  disease.  Some  years  ago  a  well-known  j)liysi- 
cian,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  ac*quainted,  died  from  facial  erysi])ela8 
and  meningitis  which  Iiad  originated  in  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  u])ikt  lip. 
During  an  e]>ideniic  of  tj'jJioid  we  daily  see  mrsons  with  fever,  hejidache, 
and  lassitude.  Diarrhoeas  are  frequent  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera. 
An  epidemic  of  di]>htheria  is  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
pharyngitis.  AVhcn,  in  the  year  I860,*  I  rei)orted  two  hundred  cases  of 
UmSi  fifle  diphtheria,  I  at  the  same  time  olxserved  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  cases  of  non-membranous  inflammations  of  the  throat.  Such  occuir- 
renres  may  be  considered  as  ]X)ssible  or  incijnent  cases  of  pharyngeal 
diphtheria.  Therefore,  contrary  to  the  view  of  a  local  origin  of  diph- 
theria, it  may  be  claimed  that  the  individual  taking  the  disease  was  already 
saturated  with  the  poison,  and  the  local  membrane  represented  ])e]*ha]>s 
uotliing  but  a  symptom,  or  at  the  utmost  the  causa  proxima.  Ac(;ord- 
ingly,  then,  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the  i>haryngetil  mem- 
brane is  the  first  cause  and  symptom  of  the  final  affec*tion,  and  others  in 
which  the  poisoning  of  tlie  blood  through  inhalation  is  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  the  disease,  amongst  the  symptoms  of  which  the 
pliaryngeal  or  nasal  membrane  counts  as  one. 

In  these  cases  the  first  complaints  of  tlie  ])atients  relate  to  their  general 
condition.  Sometimes  they  are  ignorant  of  any  l<x«l  trouble  when  they 
consult  a  physician.  M''hen  it  is  perceptible,  however,  it  is  usually  found 
on  the  visible  pharyngeal  and  respiratory  mucous  membranes.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  infectious  elements  while  being  inhaled 
are  there  deposited.  Thus  there  is  a  ])ossibility  of  simultaneous  afiec- 
tions  of  both  the  throat  and  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  in  either  equal  or 
variable  iiruportions.  AVe  are  easily  lal  to  defend  at  least  a  partial  admis- 
sion of  the  TK)ison  by  the  resj)iratory  act,  when  we  reflect  that  the  mem- 
branes whicli  are  swallowed  are  rendered  innocuous  by  the  action  of  the 
^rastric  fluids,  and,  therefore,  the  alimentary  cjinal,  from  the  oesoj)hagus 
downward,  mnnot  be  made  responsible  for  the  aclmission  of  the  ])oison 
into  the  system.  Thus  it  is  that  the  general  symj»toms — iis  fever,  lassi- 
tude, etc — precede  the  local  phenomena  in  very  many  cases,  while  there 
are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  membrane  appears  first  and  the  fever 
later.  This  is  esi)ecially  the  case  when  the  tonsils  are  very  large  and 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  throat. 

Tliose  cases  which  b^in  with  liigh  fever  and  moderate  or  no  local 
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symptoms  must  be  looked  upon  as  constitutional  diseases.  If  a  person, 
in  the  course  of  several  hours  or  a  day^  be  taken  with  high  fever  and  a 
moderate  membi'aue-formation,  these  symptoms  subsiding  in  one  or  two 
dayS;  leaving  the  patient  weak  and  exhausted,  but  mlly  restored  to 
iiealth  at  the  end  oi  a  week,  we  would  be  justified  in  assiuning  (casteria 
paribus)  that  there  was  a  rapid  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  poison, 
and  an  ef[ually  rapid  elimination  thereof.  They  are,  moreover,  the  same 
cases  in  wliich  the  second  or  tliird  day  of  the  disease  furnishes  albunii<> 
nuria,  with  rapid  elimination  and  speedy  recovery.  When,  however,  the 
process  is  slow  in  developing,  accompanied  by  moderate  fever,  and  the 
course  is  indolent,  we  have  Reason  to  infer  that  moderate  amounts  of  the 
poisou  are  being  continually  taken  into  the  system  and  making  tlieir 
infiueuce  felt  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  for  a  longer  period.  Such  are  the 
cases  which,  without  any  violent  symptoms,  arc  accompanied  by  frequent 
local  rela[)ses,  or  run,  when  the  absorption  is  constant  as  well  as  copious, 
a  septic  course,  or  termhiate  in  paralysis. 

T'vus  there  are  cases  in  which  a  local  infection  of  the  skin  or  of  a  wound 
may  be  one  of  the  causes,  or  the  .only  cause,  of  the  disease,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  poison,  in  passing  through  and  caught  in  the  pharynx, 
gives  rise  to  local  plieaomena  before  the  system  at  large  gives  evidence  of 
infection.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  diplitheria  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
constitutional  disease,  giving  rise  to  local  phenomena,  in  the  same  way  as 
scarlatuui  does  on  the  skin,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal, and  in  tlie  uriniferous  tubules;  measles  on  the  skin  and  respiratory 
mucous  membrane ;  or  typhoid  in  the  lymph-follicles  and  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  diphtheritic  poison 
may  enter  the  system  locally  through  a  defective,  or  sore,  or  wounded 
integument  or  through  the  lungs. 

Is  diphtheria  contagious?  Undoubtedly  it  is.  The  contagious  ele- 
ment is  liable  to  be  directly  communicated  by  the  patient;  it  also  clings 
to  solid  and  semi-solid  bodies,  and  in  this  way  is  transmitted  even  after  a 
long  time.  There  is  hardly  any  disease  which  can  cling  so  tenaciously 
to  dwellings  and  furniture;  it  can  be  ti'ansported  by  the  air,  though 
probably  not  to  a  great  distance,  and  hence  in  houses  artificially  heated, 
while  the  windows  and  doors  are  mostly  closed,  rises  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  stories ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  advisable  to  keep  the  sick  on 
the  top  floor.  It  Ls  certainly  transmitted  by  spoons,  glasses,  handker- 
chiefs, and  towels  used  by  the  patient.  The  contagious  character 
increases  directly  in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  proper  ventilation. 
That  it  is  spreatl  by  the  feces  is  not  clearly  establishal  in  my  mind.  I 
cjiu  give  jKjrsonally  no  examples  of  its  being  carried  by  visitors  or  by 
the  attending  physician ;  this  is  said  to  have  occurred,  however.  The 
cliaracter  of  the  disease  communicated,  and  the  local  manifestation,  do 
not  ilepend  on  that  of  the  original  sufferer;  thus  mild  cases  may  produce 
severe  ones,  and  vice  versA,  and  convalescents  can  convey  the  disease  in 
its  full  force.  Naturally,  the  softer  character  of  the  tissues  in  children 
renders  them  more  susceptible  to  infection,  and  the  activity  of  their 
lym()liatic  system  more  lial)le  to  severe  forms  of  the  disease. 

Alany  tragic  cases  are  recorded  in  literature  of  infection  by  direct  con- 
tact from  ])harynx  to  pharynx,  or  from  the  o[)ening  in  the  trachea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  surgeon ;  and  one  of  the  saddest  cases,  perhaps,  is  that  of 
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the  mach-lamented  Carl  Otto  AYe&ir.  Myself  and  others  have  contracted 
diphtheria  firom  sucking  tracheotomy  wounds. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  incubation  periods,  there  can  be  no 
better  authenticated  fac*ts  tiian  those  contained  in  a  report  of  Elisha 
Harris  to  the  National  Board  of  Health,  an  abstract  of  which  is  found 
in  No.  1,  National  Board  of  Health  Bulletin^  June  28, 1879.  The  report 
says  that  in  the  fourth  school  district  of  the  township  of  Newark 
(Northern  Vermont"),  amidst  the  steep  hills  where  reside  a  quiet  people 
in  comfortable  dwellings,  the  summer  term  of  school  opened  on  the  12th 
of  May.  Among  the  twenty-two  little  children  who  assembled  in  the 
school-room  in  the  glen  were  two  who  had  suffered  from  a  mild  attack  of 
diphtheria  in  April,  and  one  of  them  wa.s,  at  the  time  school  opened,  suf- 
fering badly  from  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  relapse  in  the  form  of 
diphtheritic  ophthalmia,  besides,  it  is  proved  that  these  recently  sick 
pupils  had  not  been  well  cleansed,  one  of  them  having  on  an  unwashed 
garment  that  she  had  worn  in  all  her  sickness  three  weeks  previously. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  school  several  of  the  children  were 
complaining  of  sore  throat,  headache,  and  dizziness,  and  on  tlie  fourth 
day  and  evening  so  many  were  sick  in  the  same  way  that  the  teacher  and 
omoers  sumounced  the  school  temporarily  closed.  By  the  end  of  the 
sixth  day  from  school  opening,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  previously 
healthy  children  became  seriously  sick  with  symptoms  of  malignant  diph- 
theria, and  some  were  already  dying.  The  teacher  and  six  of  the  pupils 
were  not  attacked,  nor  have  they  since  suffered  from  the  disease. 

A  case'  is  reported  of  a  surgeon  who,  while  attending  a  diphtheritic 
child,  had  some  secretion  thrown  into  his  face.  Twelve  nours  after  his 
right  eye  was  iiiilamed  and  painful.  The  affection  proved  diphtlieritic, 
and  recovery  was  completed  after  several  weeks  only.  In  a  case  seen  by 
mc,  with  Dr.  L.  Bopp,  a  child  removed  from  a  house  infected  with  diph- 
theria was  attacked  after  fourteen  days  and  eight  hours. 

It  would  then  appear  that,  in  the  direct  communication  of  the  disease 
to  healthy  or  nearly  healthy  mucous  membranes — ^as  healthy  as  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  will  allow — ^the  period  of  incubation  is  from  one  or  two 
to  fourteen  davs.  In  only  a  small  number  of  cases  the  disease  has  an  even 
shorter  period  of  incubation  than  this,  as  when  tonsillotomy  or  a  similar 
operation  is  undertaken  during  the  prevalence  of  an  e]>idemic.  One  may 
rest  assured  that  any  o])eration  on  tne  tonsils  while  an  epidemic  of  diplv- 
theria  is  at  its  heiglit  will  be  followed  within  twcuty-foiu*  hours  by  diph- 
iberitic  deposits  on  the  wounded  part.  To  what  extent  we  are  justified 
in  considering  this  a  bon^-fide  incubation  of  the  disease  in  a  previously 
healthy  body  is,  of  course,  another  question.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
cases  positively  prove  that  the  operation  is  only  the  causA  proxima  of  a 
diphtheritic  affection,  and  that  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  during  an 
epidemic  every  individual  is  more  or  less  under  its  influence  and  affected 
by  it,  so  that  it  needs  but  a  wound  or  an  accidental  abrasion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  to  call  the  disease  into  action.  In  a  similar 
way,  fresh  wounds  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  mouth  may  call  forth  the 
disease.  The  ruptured  vesicles  of  a  follicular  stomatitis  are  liable  to 
serve  as  resting-places  for  diphtheritic  membranes,  and  thus  I  have  seen 
the  complication  of  a  follicular  stomatitis  with  oral  diphtheria ;  and  any 
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lacerations  of  the  vagina  during  labor  may  l^eoome  diphtheritic  within 
twenty-four  hours.  If  now,  on  the  one  hand,  incubation  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  affected  surface,-  it  is  probable,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  poison  at  the  time  plays  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining the  period  that  is  to  elapse  between  infection  and  the  invasion  of 
the  disease. 

Etiology. — Diphtheria  is  pre-eminently  a  disease  of  early  life ;  in 
this  respect  it  is  said  to  differ  from  the  genuine  fibrinous  bronchitis,  which 
by  some  is  held  an  absolutely  different  disease,  and  stated  to  occur  but 
rarely  in  children.  But  even  this  statement  is  probably  incorrect.  In 
the  spring  of  1879  I  met  with  four  cases  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  in 
diildren  under  three  years  of  age.  The  numl)er  of  cases  of  diph- 
theria in  adult  life  is  not  very  large,  while  in  old  age  it  is  very  smalL 
Of  501  deaths  in  Vienna  in  1868,  only  1  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  ;  of  more  than  300  cases  in  which  I  i)erformed  tracheotomy  but  2 
were  over  thirteen  years  old. 

I  do  not  know  that  sex  exerts  any  predisposing  influence  over  diph- 
theria, yet  of  the  six  hundred  cases  or  thereabouts  of  laryngeal  diph- 
theria in  which  I  either  jiersonally  i)erformed  tracheotomy  or  ol>servetl 
the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  practice  of  others,  I  found  the  majority 
in  males,  and  the  recoveries  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  thereof, 
the  mortality  being  greater  among  boys.  As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  nearly 
all  the  zymotic  diseases  are  seen  most  frequently  in  children.  Tliey  ex- 
hibit a  greater  disposition  to  submit  to  dijihtheria  than  adults,  if  we  except 
those  under  ten  months.  Where,  however,  the  disease  has  occurred  pre- 
vious to  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  the  greater  number  of  cases  has 
been  found  under  three  months.  Tigri  reports  the  disease  in  a  child  of 
fourteen  days.  A  child  of  fifteen  days  was  seen  with  diphtheritic  laryn- 
gitis and  a3sophagitis  by  Breton neau,  one  of  seventeen  days  by  Be<lnar, 
one  of  eight  by  Bouchut,  one  of  seven  days  by  Weikert;  Parrot  mentions 
several  cases,  and  Sir^dey^  reports  eighteen  cases  of  dij>htheria  in  the 
newly-born.  They  occurred  in  the  Hospital  Lariboisidre  m  the  spring  of 
1877,  and  were  probably  infected  by  the  nurses  of  a  neighboring  cliildren's 
asylum.  Membranes  were  found  on  the  soft  palate,  tonsils,  or  larynx, 
and  also  on  both  pharynx  and  larynx.  One  case  occurred  where  the 
posterior  nares  alone  were  affected.  I  have  met  ^vith  four  cases  of  diph- 
theria of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  the  newly-born  myself.  One  of 
these  became  sick  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth,  and  died  on  the  thirteenth 
day ;  the  other  died  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  birth  ;  the  third  was  taken 
when  seven  days  old,  and  died  on  the  ninth  day.  The  predisposition  to 
diphtheria  during  childhood  *  seems  to  be  explainable  by  several  circum- 
stances. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  in  the  chihl 
is  more  succulent  and  softer,  and  frequently  the  seat  of  a  congestive  and 
inflammatory  process.  The  nasal  cavities  are  small  and  frequently 
aflbcted  by  catarrhs,  the  buccal  cavity  often  the  seat  of  catarrh  and  of 
stomatitis,  and  insufficient  cleanliness  leads  here  to  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     Any  abnormal  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with 
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»  \V.  N.  Tliurgfield  {Ijondtm  Tjaneet,  Ang.  3d,  lOlh,  17th,  1878)  ooUects  10,000  cums  of 
diphtheria  in  England  between  the  years  1855  and  1877.  Of  these  90  per  1000  were 
under  a  year,  450  per  1000  from  1-5  years,  260  from  6-10,  90  from  11-15,  50  from  16-25, 
35  from  26-45 ;  25  per  1000  were  45  years  and  over. 
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tbe  exception  of  an  atrophic  condition  and  cicatricial  changes,  afibrds  an 
.  excellent  abode  for  diphtheria.  The  tonsils  are  proportionally  large; 
in  fiict,  we  rarclj  see  the  tonsils  in  children  completely  sheltered  by  the 
^rches  of  tlie  palate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pharynx  is  anything  but 
specious,  and  while  the  protuberant  condition  of  the  tonsils  am>rds  a  rcst- 
ing-plaoe  for  the  invading  disease,  the  remaining  space  is  so  small  that  it 
becomes  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  well  in  many  instances,  and  very 
much  more  tlian  tlmt  to  the  diild  during  diphtheritic  tumefaction. 
Furthermore,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  large  numl)er  and  size 
of  the  lymphatics,  whicli  can  be  more  easily  injected  in  the  child  than  in 
the  adult,  accurdiug  to  Sappey,  and  the  fact  of  greater  intercommunica- 
tion amongst  the  lymphatics  and  between  them  and  the  system ;  for  S.  L. 
Schcnck  has  found  that  the  network  of  lymphatics  in  the  skin  of  the 
newly-born,  at  least,  are  endowed  with  stomata,  loopholes  through  which 
tiie  lymph-ducts  can  communicate  with  the  neighborhood,  and  vice  vers&.^ 
These  circumstances,  although  they  may  have  no  influence  in  calling  the 
disease  into  existence,  yet  assist  in  its  development  and  in  adding  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  alx)ve  reasons  go  to  ])rove  that  diphtheria 
attacks  children  by  preference,  there  is  again  an  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical condition — ^to  wit,  the  free  slightly  ludd  secretion  of  the  mouth, 
b^inniug  with  the  thinl  month — that  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  diphtheria  after  the  thiixl  month.  A  poison  or  poisonous 
product  of  whatever  nature  can  less  readily  find  a  hiding-place  so  long  as 
It  can  be  readily — we  might  always  say  must  surely  be-—washed  away. 
During  these  months  of  eruptive  secretion  from  the  mouth  diphtheria, 
therefore,  is  not  very  frequent ;  thus  teethine,  in  the  case  of  diphtheria, 
cannot  be  held  resiK)nsible  by  mothers  fona  of  diagnosticating  dental 
diseases.  In  this  connection  the  remark  of  Krieger  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  who  explains  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  disease  in  the  first 
year  of  life  by  the  fact  that  cumulative  influenres  will  produce  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  cumulation  requires  time.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
an  important  etiological  consideration  is  the  fact  of  having  had  the  dis- 
ease previously,  we  can  cite  a  host  of  zvmotic  diseases  the  occurence 
of  which  once  serves  as  a  protection  against  fiiture  attacks.  Not  only 
can  no  such  security  be  expected  after  one  attack  of  diphtheria,  but, 
oetcris  paribus,  the  disease  snows  a  preference  for  those  who  have  sur- 
vived a  previous  attack.  The  statement  that  only  the  mild  cases,  with 
but  slight  elevation  of  temperature  and  freedom  from  severe  constitutional 
symptoms,  are  likely  to  suffer  a  rclajise  is  founded  on  error.  True,  I  have 
more  frequently  seen  relapses  after  mild  cases — ^which,  fortunately,  are  in 
the  majority — but  the  disease  has  also  recurred  where  originally  high 
fever  and  an  extensive  lymphadenitis  proved  it  to  be  a  severe  case. 
Besides,  second  attacks  of  membranous  croup  are  also  recorded  (6uer- 
sant,  N.  F.  Gill,  Quincke). 

As  there  are  individuals,  so  there  are  families,  which  have  a  predispo- 
sition to  diseases,  as  there  are  others  in  whom,  notwithstanding  ample 
ex]X)sure,  infection  does  not  easily  take  place.  Yet  in  the  families  in 
which  diphtheria  is  of  frequent  occurrence  it  cannot  always  be  attributed 
to  (*nlarged  tonsils  and  a  tendency  to  pharyngeal  or  nasal  catarrh. 

1  MUikea,  aiM  d.  EmbryoL  InslU,,  L,  1877. 
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Still,  catarrh  and  the  vulnerability  of  mucous  membranes  must  be  oon- 
sidered  as  a  frequeut  source  of  diphtheria ;  children  will  get  numerous 
relapses  often  after  a  nasal  or  pharyngeal  catarrh.  Sudden  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the  surface  of  the  body  are  therefore 
dangerous  in  predisposed  persons.  And  thus  it  is  that  while  severe  epi* 
demies  have  spared  no  climate  or  land  known  to  us,  the  majority  of  cases 
have  occurred  in  winter  and  spring ;  in  other  words,  at  a  time  when 
catarrhal  disorders  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  In  my  experience 
at  New  York,  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  yielded  more  cases  tliau  any 
other.  Still,  they  are  frequent  enough  in  warm  seasons.  Krieger  insists 
upon  the  iujurious  influence  of  hot  summers  and  dry  hot  rooms.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  views,  which  cannot  but  be  strengthened 
by  the  damaging  results  of  our  furnace-heating.  But  the  influence  of 
season  on  the  invasion  and  course  of  diphtheria  is  but  indirect  and  condi- 
tional, and  may  be,  perhaps,  after  all,  compared  with  that  exerted  by  filth 
— ^a  term  wliich  is  lately  used  to  express  all  sorts  and  forms  of  nastiness, 
from  filthy  bodies  of  men  to  their  clothes,  their  habits,  tlieir  food,  and  the 
air  they  breathe,  whether  polluted  by  carbonic  acid^  by  excrementitioua 
gases,  or  by  exlialations  of  sewers. 

Cases  of  diphtheria  which  ai*e  traced  to  exhalations  from  sewers  (or 
even  to  filthy  habits  of  life)  are  very  frequent  Yet  typhoid  is  attributed 
to  the  same  causes.  So  is  dysentery.  Can,  then,  foul  exhalations  pro- 
duce alike  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  dysentery  ?  Do  these  diseases  arise 
from  a  common  poison  ?  Or  is  the  poison  of  a  treble  character,  so  that 
a  part  may  give  origin  to  diphtheria,  another  part  to  typhoid,  a  third 
to  dysentery?*  Have  we  to  deal,  in  such  occurrences,  with  specific 
influences,  or  only  with  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  health,  thereby 
affording  other  morbid  influences  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  power  f 
These  quastions  are  still  involved  in  darkness,  and  constitute  problems  tlie 
solution  of  which  still  engages  the  minds  of  both  individual  writei'S  and 
authorities.  A  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  closely 
adhering  to  the  results  of  exact  observations,'  leaves  them  doubtful,  and 
the  affirmative  reports  of  some  modern  writers  do  not  be:ir  scrutiny.* 

Air  polluted  by  bad  drainage  or  leaky  scwera  has  been  considered 
responsible  for  diphtheria  as  well  as  for  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery. 
Not  only  the  impairment  of  general  health,  but  the  direct  and  unmis- 
takable disease,  has  been  attributed  to  it  Thus  Bayley  refers,  in  the 
endemic  of  Bromley,*  the  first  cases  to  unventilated  sewers  and  ccsspoobi. 
School-children  multiplied  the  disease.  Thursfield  attributes  the  diph- 
theria at  EUesmcre  ^  to  the  accumulation  of  excrements  under  the  school- 
room, and  to  deficient  supply  of  water,  which,  moreover,  was  of  bad  qual- 
ity. Tripe  (like  Railton,  Bailey,  Ru&scll,  Bell)  accuses  sewer  gas;*  others 
polluted  waters  or  bad  drainage.^  I  have  not  been  convinced,  however, 
that  diphtheria  can  be  considered  a  sewer-gas  disease,  in  the  same  way  as 
typhoid  fever.  The  deterioration  of  the  general  health  resulting  from  the 
inhalation  of  foul  air  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  outbreak  of  the  individ- 
ual attack  during  a  prevailing  epidemic. 

^  In  regard  to  the  causal  connection  of  the  two  latter  diseases  with  sewer  exhalatiooa 
we  can  be  more  poMitive  tlian  in  regard  to  the  former. 
'  Author's  Treaii*e  on  Diphth.^  p.  35. 

•  M.  A.  Averv,  Merf.  Jour,  and  Ohst.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1882.       *  Sanif.  Recnrd,  Ai«r,  10, 1877. 

•  San.  Rec,  lo8, 1877.  •  Ibid.,  June  14,  1878.  » Ibid.,  Ajiril  18,  Maj  %  1879. 
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In  regard  to  polluted  water,  I  do  not  think  that  pathologists  who 
attribute  infectious  diseases  to  bacteria  only  are  justified  in  condemuins 
it  It  may  not  be  so  guilty,  after  all,  for  the  admixtures,  inorganic  and 
oi^iic,  minerals,  admixtures  of  woo<l  and  plants,  also  lower  mngi  and 
their  products — algse,  infusoria — would  render  water  rather  disagreeable, 
but  not  exactly  unhealtliy.  The  latter  effect  can  be  accomplished — always 
assuming  the  bacteria  theory  correct,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument — by  bac- 
teria only.  But  when  they  arrive  in  the  stomach,  their  doom  is  sealed; 
tJiey  are  decomposed.  The  only  places  where,  possibly,  they  could  take 
root  would  be  diseased  or  ulcerated  places  in  either  the  oral  cavity  or  the 
ap])cr  portion  of  the  oosonhagus. 

Xot  only  water,  but  the  milk  of  animals  also,  has  been  accused  of 
being  the  direct  <!ausc  of  diphtheria.  Powers  concludes,  though  a 
connection  between  diphtheria  and  the  consumption  of  milk  have  not 
been  proven  as  yet,  that  it  is  very  pix)bable  indeed.  His  careful  investi- 
gations into  the  causes  of  some  loi^l  epidemics  in  North  London  exclude 
any  other  source  from  which  the  people  could  have  been  affected.  Per- 
hajis  one  of  tlie  forms  of  garget,  cow  mamniitis,  is  of  an  infectious  cha- 
racter. His  i*casoiiing,  however,  is  not  accej)ted  by  A.  Dowrus,*  who  still 
believes  that  the  milk  which  gave  rise  to  diphtheria  at  a  distance  may  have 
been  soiled  and  infected.  For  though  the  connection  between  milk  and  scar- 
latina and  typhoid  fever  had  been  known  for  years  and  variously  studied, 
no  observation  of  the  kind  had  yet  been  made  in  regard  to  diphtheria. 
Besides,  where  the  young,  in  England,  drink  much  milk — viz.  in  the 
cities— diphtheria  was  very  much  less  frequent  than  where  little  or  no 
milk  was  taken — viz.  in  the  country.  Even  in  the  country  the  well-to- 
do  classes,  who  drink  milk,  had  but  little  di])hthcria,  while  the  children 
of  tlic  poor,  who  obtained  none,  suffered  a  great  deal  from  it. 

In  r(^nl  to  this  ti*ansmission  of  diphtheria  by  means  of  milk  O.  Bol- 
linger* hesitates  to  express  any  opinion,  except  that  the  matter  is  very 
doubtful  indeed.  Probably  the  possibility  of  contracting  diphtheria 
directly  from  animals  is  very  much  greater  than  the  danger  from  water 
or  milk.  On*  a  Pomeranian  farm,  during  the  winter  1875-76,  every 
newly-boni  calf  died  of  diphtheria.  The  superintendent  of  the  farm  and 
the  woman  who  attended  to  the  calves  were  taken  with  diphtheritic 
angina.'  Similar  occurrences  have  been  recorded.  Bollinger  reports  a 
mycotic  disease  of  the  trachea  and  lungs  in  birds. 

Friedl)erger's  report,*  presented  to  the  Veterinary  Society  of  Munich, 
on  croup  and  diphtheria  of  domestic  fowls,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  fi^o- 
ijuency,  particularly  amongst  the  nobler  varieties. 

Nicati*  studied  an  epidemic  diphtheria  amongst  hens  which  had  sira'- 
lar  symptoms  and  a  course  very  much  like  that  in  man;  it  could  be  innoc- 
nlated  into  other  animals,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  the  outbi'eak  of 
the  epidemic  amongst  tlie  human  j)opulation  of  Marseilles.  Traijbot* 
succeeded  in  inoculating  a  healthy  hen  from  a  diphtheritic  one,  but  the 

»"  Diphtheria  and  Milk-Snpply,"  BriL  Med.  Jonm.,  Feb.  1,  1879. 
'  D.  Z,f.  Thurmed,  «.  verrjUieh.  Pathol,,  vi.,  1879,  p.  7. 

•  Damman,  in  D.  ZeilMch.  /.  lliiermefLf  1876,  p.  1. 

♦  />.  ZeitM-h,  /.  Thiei-med,,  v..  1879,  p.  16. 

*  Jirvne  d*  HijgihtA  h  lie  Police  mnilaire,  1879,  p.  3. 

* "  De  la  ininsiuisBion  de  la  Diphth.  des  Animauz  il  niomme,"  Gcui.  hebdom,,  1879 
AvrU  25. 
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attempts  at  transmission  to  dog^  pi^,  and  man  were  unsuooessful.  The 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal '  contains  the  following :  In  a  house  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  five  children  were  ill  with  diphtheria.  Tliree  kittens  who 
had  been  playing  with  them  from  time  to  time  took  the  disease  and  died* 
Post-mortem  examination  showed  diphtiicritic  membranes  in  their 
throats.' 

Gerhardt*  reports  the  following:  2G00  hens  were  imported  from 
Verona,  Italy,  into  a  village,  Messelhauscn,  in  Baden.  Some  of  these 
hens  were  affected  with  diphtheria  when  they  arrived.  Witliin  six  weeks 
600  of  their  number  died  of  diphtheria,  and  800  more  soon  aAer.  In 
the  following  sunmier  1000  chickens  were  raised  by  artificial  breeding, 
all  of  which  died  of  di]>htheria  within  six  weeks.  Five  cats  kept  in  the 
]>lace  also  died  of  di])htherla ;  a  parrot  fell  sick  with  it,  but  recovered. 
An  Italian  cook,  snflering  fix>m  ainhtheria,  in  the  month  of  Novcm1)cr, 
1881,  while  being  subjectol  to  local  treatment  with  airbolic  acid,  l>it  the 
head-nurse's  left  f(M)t  and  hand.  Both  these  wounds  l»ocamc  diphtheritic, 
the  man  falling  sick  with  high  fever,  and  requiring  tliree  weeks  for  his 
gradual  roooverv.  Besides,  four  of  the  six  workingmen  employed  iu 
taking  care  of  the  hens  of  the  establishment  were  taken  with  di])htheria. 
Not  a  single  case,  however,  occurred  in  the  neighboring  village.  Thus, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  diphtheritic  disease  of  hens  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  man. 

Diphtheria  mny  be  also  ])roduccd  by  outside  influences.  In  this 
regard  the  attempts  at  generating  ])scudo-membranes  by  artificial  means 
are  very  intei*estnig  indeed.  As  early  as  1826,  Bretonneau,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tincture  of  cantharides  and  olive  oil  into  the  tmchca,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  ''dense,  ckstic,  reed-like  membranous  concretion.'' 
Delafond  called  croup  into  ej^istence  by  the  use  of  ammonia,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  and  sulphuric  add.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  H.  Mayer  asserts  that  it  is  impossible,  by  means  of  ammonia,  to 
produce  a  croup  in  the  windpipes  of  animals  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
resembles  that  occurring  in  human  beings.  Trendelenburg,  however, 
after  producing  membranes  in  the  tracliea  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
rx)rrosive  sublimate  (1 :  120),  succeeded  in  hardening  the  entire  mass  with 
bichromate  of  potassium,  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  with  tlie  most 
tenacious  mucus. 

Rey  observed  croup  in  horses  that  inhaled  smoke  in  a  burning  stable.^ 
In  the  collection  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Zurich  there  is  a  croup  mem- 
brane from  a  heifer  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  fire ;  at  Munich,  one 
from  the  tradiea  of  a  horse,  produced  by  forcibly  injecting  medicines 
into  the  nose.  Hahn  made  an  observation  on  cows,  W.  Ammon  on 
horses,  of  long  croup  membranes  after  the  animals  had  Iteen  exposed  to 
smoke  and  fire ;  and  Oertel  constantly  insists  on  there  being  *'  no  actual 
difference  l)etween  croup  as  it  ordinarily  occurs  and  that  excited  in  the 
windpipe  of  a  rabbit  by  means  of  ammonia.  The  color  and  texture,  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  histological  characteristics,  are  identical." 

'  Med.  Rec,  Nov.  8, 1879. 

'  An  elaborate  description  of  the  croupo-diphtheritic  inflammations  of  mucous  mem- 
liranes  in  hens,  turkevs,  pheasants,  and  pigeons  maj  be  found  in  Zum^  KranJtk.  d. 
Hawgefiugeh,  1882,  p.  104. 

'  Verhandlungen  at%  (ii.)  Oomgremn  Jur  Innere  Medmn^  Wiesbaden,  1883,  p.  129. 

^  Joum.  de  mid,  vil,  dk  Lyon,  1850,  p.  249. 
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Mohrtd  Akatom^'. — ^Either  the  membrane  or  tlie  granular  infiltra- 
tion 18  ciiaracteristic  of  diphtheria.  The  statement  that  the  former  occurs 
only  when  atmospheric  air  can  gain  access  thereto,  &s  A.  d^Espine  and  C. 
Picot  still  hold/  is  plainly  contradicted  by  its  appearance  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  intestines.  The  condition  of  the  membrane  is 
not  unalterable^  any  more  than  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease,  for, 
occonling  to  different  circumstances,  epithelium,  mucus,  blood,  and 
vegetable  parasites  are  added  thereto.  The  membrane  can  either  be 
lifted  from  the  mucous  membrane  on  wliich  it  lies  or  is  imbedded  into 
and  underneath  it.  In  the  first  instance,  it  consists  to  a  great  extent  of 
fibrin,  the  result  either  of  epithelial  changes  or  derived  directly  from  the 
exuded  blood-scnim.  E.  Wagner,  who  makes  no  anatomical  distinction 
l)etween  crviup  and  diphtheria,  considers  epithelial  changes  the  principal 
source.  The  pavement  epithelium  becomes  altered  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
It  becomes  turbid,  larger,  dentated,  and  dissolves  into  a  network  ;  it  is  at 
first  uninhabited,  but  serves  later  as  the  vehicle  of  newly-formed  cells ; 
there  also  occurs  a  considerable  infiltration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
pus-oells  and  grannies;  besides,  the  cellular  tissue  is  studded  with 
granules,  the  granular  degeneration  resulting  sometimes  in  necrotic 
destruction,  which  is  looked  upon  by  Virchow  as  the  most  important 
clement  in  severe  forms  of  diphtheria.  The  several  conditions  or  degrees 
may  oocnir  independent  of  each  other,  associated  or  in  succession.  Classen 
shares  AVagncr.^  views,  but,  according  to  Boldygrew,  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane consists  of  suaressive  coagulations  of  a  fibrinous  fluid  which 
exudes  from  the  diseased  surface.  Steudener  also  opposes  the  views  of 
Wagner.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  probability  of  an  exclusively  en- 
dogenous origin  of  the  cellular  elements  of  croup  membrane ;  in  fact,  he 
doubts  the  occurrence  of  an  endogenous  formation  of  pus-globules  in  epi- 
thelium. CrouiX)us  membrane,  according  to  him,  is  formed  by  the 
migration  of  numerous  white  blood-globules  through  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by  a  direct  formation  of  fibrin 
from  the  transuded  plasma.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  stripped  of  its  epithelium  (except  at  the  mouths  of  the  acinous  glands) 
and  infiltrated  with  migrating  cells.  Fresh  croupous  membrane  consists 
of  a  delicate  network  of  homogeneous  structure  and  shining  appearance, 
in  whidi  numerous  cells  and  the  epithelium  of  the  various  layers  of  the 
trachea  are  imbcildeil.  In  old  membranes  the  cells  are  destroyed  by 
granular  degeneration  and  general  maceration.  Tenacious  mucus  with 
pus-cells  and  detritus  are  then  found.  C.  Weigert  looks  upon  the 
deposits  as  analogous  to  those  on  serous  membranes.  Every  inflamma- 
tion yields  an  exudation  which  may  coagulate  when  the  coagulating  fer- 
ment is  added.  This  latter  is  probably  produced  by  the  white  blood-cells 
when  in  disiu titration.  But  he  does  not  say  why  it  is  that  there  is  no 
such  coagulation  in  suppurative  processes,  where  the  leucocytes  are  more 
numerous.  He  Ixjlieves  himself  justified  in  establishing  pathological 
differences  of  croup,  pseudo-diphtheria,  and  diphtheria.  A  croupous 
inflammation  means  destruction  of  epithelium,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
fibrinous  exudation  upon  the  surface,  while  the  cellular  tissue  remains 
intact.  The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  pseudo-diphtheritic 
inflamraAtion  is  looked  for  in  the  larger  number  of  emigrated  white 

^  Mem,  prat.  deB  mal.  de  Venfafice,  1877,  p.  81. 
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blood-cells.  The  superficial  deposit  consists,  to  a  great  part,  of  them  and 
the  fibrinous  exudation.  When  there  are  but  few  leucocytes  the  dejxMit 
is  a  network  of  fibrillae  (crouj)).  When  there  are  nianv,  the  masses  are 
more  solid  and  voluminous  (pseudo-diphtheritis).  AVhen,  however,  the 
tissue  is  changed  into  a  hand  substance  resembling  coagulated  fibrin, 
when  the  exudation  does  not  exist  on  the  surface,  but  takes  place  into  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  ])rocess  is  diphtheria.  Zahn  also  establishes 
three  varieties — viz.  1st,  such  as  result  from  a  peculiar  degeneration  of 
pavement  epithelium ;  2d,  such  as  originate  in  the  solidification  of  a 
muco-fibrinous,  and,  3d,  of  a  fibri no-purulent,  exudation.  Each  of  these 
varieties  may  contain  colonies  of  micrococci,  but  these  organisms  are 
neither  essential  nor  are  they  constantly  found. 

The  diphtheritic  process  does  not  merely  consist  of  the  membranous 
changes  in  the  pharynx  and  air-passages.  Its  fatal  cases  have  affbrclcd 
marked  evidence  of  the  implication  of  most  of  the  organs.  Keimer's  17 
sases  give  the  following  jX)st-mortem  results  :  the  lungs  were  hypenemic 
in  8  cases,  twice  the  seat  of  pneumonia,  and  three  times  of  embolic  infarc- 
tions ;  in  addition,  emj>hysema  in  12,  oedema  in  6,  atelectasis  in  7,  sub- 
plcural  eochymoses  in  7,  wricardial  ones  in  4.  The  heart-muscle  had 
undergone  fatty  degeneration  in  6,  and  was  the  scat  of  ecchymoses  of 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head  in  3.  In  addition  to  frequent  hyjjenemic  addi- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera,  emboli  of  the  liver  in  3  (with  capillary 
hemorrhages  of  the  peritoneal  covering  in  1),  emboli  of  the  spleen  in  5, 
desquamative  nephritis  in  7  (in  6  of  which  there  wore  colonies  of  micro- 
cocci m  the  uriniferous  tubules),  cellular  hyperplasia  of  the  cervical  and 
mediastinal  glands  in  14  (complicated  in  6  with  capillary  hemorrhages  in 
the  glandular  tissue).  The  blood  was  frequently  normal,  very  often 
watery  and  dark,  at  times  IcucocythiBmic.  Thus  the  disease  exerts  its 
influence  everywhere. 

Rindfleisch  defines  diphtheritic  inflammation  as  that  form  of  inflam- 
mation which  produces  a  coagulating  necrosis  in  the  tissues  by  the  immi- 
gration of  schizomycetflB.  The  coagulating  necrosis  differs  from  the  usual 
form  of  necrosis  in  this,  that  the  change  from  life  to  death  is  accompanied 
with  the  coagulation  of  fluid  albuminoids.  This  j>r(K?ess  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  interior  of  cells  and  other  parts  of  tissues,  and  therein 
diflers  from  the  coagulation  of  fibrin.  In  the  cells  there  is  taking  place 
a  peculiar  homogenization  of  protoplasm;  at  the  same  time  the  nuclei 
disappear,  and  are  changed  into  irregular  masses  liable  to  cohere  and 
form  membranous  conglomerates,  which  owe  their  pectdiar  wax  color  to 
the  invasion  of  a  solid  albuminoid  endowed  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
refract  the  light.  Coagulating  necrosis  is  found  in  circumscribed  locralities, 
and  gives  rise,  in  the  neighborhood,  to  a  marked  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration,  which  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  necrotic  part, 
with  more  or  less  loss  of  substance — either  mild  or  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion. 

Leyden  describes  a  gray  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tiasue  which  he 
believes  to  be  truly  inflammatory,  and  Unruh  has  lately  published  an 
account  of  some  cases  in  which  myocarditis  occurred.  In  Leyden's  cases, 
tlie  muscular  nuclei  were  increased,  became  atrophied,  and  underwent 
falty  degeneration,  giving  rise  thereby  to  extravasations,  softening,  dilata- 
tion and  debility  of  the  heart,  with  general  debility,  collapse,  and — ^prob- 
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al)ly  by  reflex  action  on  other  branches  of  the  pncutnogastrio — ^vomiting. 
Micrococci  he  found  neitlier  in  the  heart  nor  in  the  kidneys. 

In  the  heart,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  numerous  ihrombi  are  fre- 
quently found  in  various  stages  of  development;  its  muscular  tissue  is  often 
in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  or  the  seat  of  parenchymatous  inflammation 
and  hemorrhages.  Bridges  first  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  endo- 
carditis in  diphtheria.^  Tliis  complication,  which,  however,  occurs  more 
frequently  Avith  rheumatism,  puerperal  fever,  diphtheria  of  wounds,  pyaemia, 
and  old  valvular  aflections  than  in  the  course  of  an  acute  diphtheria,  does 
not,C3  found  in  the  latter  aflection,  consist  simply  of  a  fatty  degeneration  and 
subsequent  ulceration,  but  is  considered  a  genuine  diphtheritic  process  (Vir- 
chow),  aflbcting  the  mitral  valve  more  frequently  than  the  tricuspid  or  pul- 
monary valves.  It  begins  with  hypenemia  and  the  exudation  of  plasma  in 
the  cellular  elements,  so  that  they  appear  larger  and  darker.  The  granu- 
lations which  form  are  frail  and  easily  destroyed,  so  that  ulcers  form  on 
which  fibrin  is  deposited,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed  as  emboli  into  the 
terminal  arteries  (Cohnheim)  of  the  spleen,  nerves,  brain,  and  eye. 
Infarctions  may  also  occur  in  the  valveless  veins  of  these  organs,  giving 
rise  rather  to  small  multiple  abscesses  than  to  large  purulent  collections. 
Suppuration  but  rarely  takes  place  in  the  heart ;  the  granular  mass  found 
there  resists  the  action  of  ojthcr  and  alcohol,  and  spreads  throughout  the 
cardiac  parenchyma,  so  that  j>erforation  of  the  septum  and  of  the  right 
auricle  and  aorta  has  been  obser^'cd. 

Bouchut  and  Labadic-Lagrave,  out  of  15  cases  of  diphtheria,  met 
in  14  with  a  plastic  endocanlitis,  which  became  the  source  of  emboli. 
Thus,  there  were  infarctions  of  the  lungs,  at  times  in  their  centre  aJor- 
less,  at  other  times  in  a  state  of  purulent  degeneration ;  superficial  thrombi 
of  the  small  veins  of  the  heart,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  pia  mater, 
brain,  and  liver ;  and  in  addition,  moderate  leucocytosis. 

The  lungs  exhibit  fpost-mortcm)  all  sorts  of  inflammatory  and  con- 
gestive conditions,  witn  their  consequences,  as  codema,  catarrh,  broncho- 
pneumonia, atelectasis,  emi>hyscma,  eochymoses,  and  large  infarctions. 

The  spleen  (and  occasionally  the  liver)  is  frequently  large,  congested, 
and  friable,  ana  studded  with  infarctions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  kidneys  are  either  simply  congested  or  the  scat  of  uci)hriti8  or 
infarctions.  The  same  forms  of  inflammation  which  accompany  scarla- 
tina— ^to  wit,  the  desquamative  and  the  diffuse — arQ  here  obscr^'ed.  The 
difiuse  form  is  not  of^  so  frequent  occurrence  as  in  scarlatina,  but  Is  some- 
times extensive  and  dangerous. 

The  muscles  occasionally  exhibit  ecchymoses,  and  are  at  times  the  scat 
of  parenchymatous  inflammation,  gray  aegcncration,  and  atrophy. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  frequently  inflamed  and  swollen,  either  hard 
or  doughy,  oedcmatous  or  congested.  I^arge  abscesses  are  rare.  It  is 
more  especially  the  gland  tissue,  and  less  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
glands,  which  takes  part  in  the  pathological  process.  The  periglandular 
tissue  very  soon  becomes  involved,  however.  Necrotic  foci  have  been 
described  by  Bizzozero.  AVhen  the  entire  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  of  the  air-passages,  from  the  nose  to  the  trachea, 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  there  is  an  impregnation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, from  the  epithelial  surface  to  the  submucous  tissue,  of  the  entire 

^  Med  T\mi»  and  Qa€,,  ii.  p.  204. 
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tougiic,  borders  of  the  lips,  and  frequently  of  the  lips  and  cheekS|  as  well 
as  of  the  tonsils,  tlie  lower  i)ortion  of  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  tipper, 
and  es])ecially  the  anterior,  portion  of  the  larynx.  The  fossae  Morgagni 
and  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  soft  palate  are  more  fi'eouently  affected  in 
the  same  way  than  the  anterior  aspect.  Small  isolatea  spots  are  found 
on  the  tonsils  and  occasionally  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
The  so-called  croupous  form — that  is  vo  say,  tlie  one  in  which  the  mem- 
branes deposited  may  either  be  removed  in  large  patches  or  lie  macerated 
in  the  profuse  secretion  of  subjacent  mucous  glands — is  found  partly  in 
the  nasal  cavities,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  also  in 
the  trachea  and  its  subdivisions. 

The  character  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  with  the  locality.  Its 
different  elements,  as  the  epithelium,  the  basement  membrane,  the  con- 
nective tissue  mingled  with  elastic  fibres,  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves 
from  tlie  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  and  the  papillae  and 
ducts  of  numberless  glands,  all  influence  the  pathological  process  going 
on  upon  the  surface.  Their  distribution  in  the  oral  cavity  and  the  respi- 
ratory organs  is  a  very  interesting  study,  and  in  a  table  already  published,* 
I  have  exhibited  it  in  a  condensed  tabular  form. 

Where  elastic  tissue  predominates,  diphtheritic  impregnation  is  slow  to 
take  place,  and  recovery  is  also  slow  when  the  tissue  has  finally  submitted. 
Pavement  epithelium  yields  the  easiest  foothold  to  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane. Thus  it  is  that  the  tonsils,  not  from  their  prominent  situation 
alone,  favor  the  reception  and  development  of  the  infection.  But  the 
ela.stic  and  connect!  v^e  fibres  when  onoe  affected  are  apt  to  harbor  the 
disease  a  long  time.  Still,  there  Is  another  reason  why  tlie  diphtheritic 
process  shouul  favor  the  tonsils.  For  Th.  Ilohr  has  demonstrated  that 
their  epithelium  exhibits  interruptions  in  its  continuity.  Through  them 
round  cells  may  emigrate.  Wherever  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  integ- 
uments (skin  or  mucous  membrane)  is  intact  and  unbroken,  diphtheria 
takes  hold  with  difficulty.  But  where  a  defect  is  established,  large  or 
small,  diphtheritic  formations  will  be  apt  to  take  place  aoconling  to  the 
size  of  the  abrasion.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  of  the  formation  of  small 
diphtheritic  deposits  on  the  tonsils,  which  it  has  been  the  tendency  of 
many,  both  practitioners  and  authors,  to  honor  with  special  names. 

Ciliated  epithelium  is  not  so  liable  to  be  affected.  It  occupies  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  of  animal  formations,  has  a  more  complex  function  and 
a  greater  power  of  resistance.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  mucous 
glands  impedes,  as  a  rule,  by  the  presence  of  the  normal  secretion,  an 
extensive  destructive  action  upon  the  tissues.  The  secreted  mucus  assists 
in  removing  epithelial  masses,  and  even  fibrinous  exudations,  from  the  sur- 
face. Thus  it  is  that  the  deposits  in  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nasal 
cavities  are  frequently  cast  off  through  the  nostrils,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
the  membranes  that  have  formed  in  the  trachea  are  ejected  in  a  semi-solid 
condition  through  the  opening  made  by  tracheotomy.  The  large  number 
of  mucous  glands  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  unquestionably  the  reason 
why  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  not  influenced 
by  the  overlying  loosened  masses,  and  will  not  absorb ;  hence  laryngeal 
and  tracheal  diphtheria,  when  not  complicated,  have  decidedly  a  local 
character,  and  are  usually  devoid  of  constitutional  symptoms.     For  the 

>  TreatiM  on  Diphtheria,  p.  126. 
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same  reason  the  usual  form  of  tonsillar  diphtheria  is  a  mild  disease.  Ol 
the  other  hand,  the  large  number  and  size  of  the  lymphatic  ducts  of  the 
Schneiderian  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  their  direct  communication 
with  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  accounts  for  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  nasd  diphuieria. 

Diphtheria  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  characterized  by  fibrinous  deposits 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  intestine,  with  subsequent  granu- 
lar degeneration.  It  is  mostly  preceded  by  a  catarrhal  process.  The 
same  condition  is  found  in  the  unnary  organs. 

There  are  but  few  autopsies  of  cases  which  have  died  of,  or  during, 
diphtheritic  paralysis.  In  some  instances  there  was  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  spinal  nerves  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots, 
with  hemorrtiages.  The  supei^cial  connective  tissue  in  these  places  exhib- 
ited a  diphtheritic  exudation  (Buhl).  There  was  in  the  sheath  of  the 
nerves  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  meninges  and  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  cord  voluminous  nuclear  infiltration ;  in  one  case  there  were  exten- 
sive hemorrhages  in  the  spinal  meninges,  with  nuclear  proliferation  in  the 
gray  substance  of  the  cord  (Oertel).  Disseminated  meningitis  with  peri- 
neuritis of  the  neighboring  roots,  characterized  by  infiltration  of  nuclei 
between  the  nerve-fibrillae  was  found  by  Pierret ;  and  degeneration  of  the 
palatine  nerves  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  palatine  muscles  by  Charcot 
and  Vulpian.  Dejerine,  in  five  autopsies,  records  an  atrophy  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  secondary  to  a  myelitic  degeneration  of  the  ganglia  of  the  anterior 
horns.  E.  Graucher  found  the  same  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died  with 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the 
trunk.  In  a  child  of  two  years  with  paralysis  of  the  palate  and 
extremities  the  autopsy  was  negative.  In  two  cases  Dejerine  reports 
finding  changes  in  the  intramuscular  nerves,  such  as  liquefaction  of 
myelin  and  loss  of  axis  cylinders. 

Thus,  Buhl,  Charcot,  Vulpian,  and  Dejerine  are  unanimous  about  an 
affection  of  the  peripheric  nerves  and  muscles.  Oertel,  Dejerine,  and 
Gaucher  believe  in  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  true  that  a 
disease  of  the  gray  substance  would  fully  explain  the  symptoms  of  the 
bad  cases,  but  what  we  know  of  poliomyelitis  anterior,  witn  which  this 
affection  would  be  identical,  precludes  the  idea  of  the  rapid  and  almost 
certain  complete  recovery.  Therefore,  in  most  cases,  diphtheritic  paral- 
ysis consists  of  a  trophic  affection  of  the  motor  system,  almost  always  seated 
peripherally  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  centres. 
This  affection  must  be  compared,  in  most  of  its  relations,  with  the  degen- 
erative processes  taking  place  in  the  muscular  tissue  after  typhoid  fever, 
or  in  the  renal  epithelium  after  infectious  diseases,  both  of  which  give 
rise  to  serious  results,  with  usually  a  favorable  termination. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  sign  of  diphtheria  is  either  the  mem- 
brane or  the  gray  infiltration,  with  more  or  less  injection  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  in  regard  to  this  greater  or  less  injection,  I  will  say  that 
phaiTngeal  congestion,  when  it  is  uniform,  may  or  may  not  point  to 
immment  diphtheria.  When  it  is  local,  confined  to  one  side  mainly,  it  is 
either  traumatic  or  diphtheritic.  White  spots  which  are  easily  washed 
away,  or  which  can  be  removed  with  a  brush,  or  squeezed  out  of  the  follicles 
of  the  tonsils,  into  which  a  probe  can  be  introduced  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  one-half  inch,  soon  announce  their  true  character — viz.  either  a 
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simple  catarrhal  secretiou  or  suppuration.  Even  though  the  auperfidal 
deposit  contain  oidium  or  leptotbrix  in  considerable  numbers,  it  can  easily 
be  removed ;  I  have  only  known  the  totally  inexperienced  to  mistake 
muguet  (thrushj  for  diphtheria.  In  the  larynx  muguet  is,  moreover, 
very  rare  indeed,  and  always  circumscribed.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on  the 
true  vocal  cords.  The  gray  discoloration  of  superficial  follicular  ulcera- 
tions, as  observed  in  uie  ordinary  form  of  stomatitis  follicularis,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  recognized.  Such  patches  are  very  numerous  in  the 
fauces  and  on  the  lips  and  cheeks — never  on  the  gums,  except  in  ulcerous 
stomatitis  (which  is  not  follicular).  They  are  accompanied,  too,  by 
vesicles  containing  more  or  less  serum  which  have  not  yet  ruptured.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  raucous  membrane,  when  deprived 
of  its  superficial  covering,  is  liable  duriug  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  to 
become  infected,  like  every  other  wound.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
stomatitis  and  diphtheria  existed  side  by  side,  the  latter  having  invaded 
the  surfaces  exposed  by  the  former.  The  examination  of  the  entire 
throat  is  not  always  easy.  Very  young  children  vomit  frequently  and 
persistently  before  the  whole  surface  is  exposed  to  view,  and  not  infre- 

?uently  repeated  examination  with  the  spatula  is  absolutely  necessary, 
n  general,  however,  the  slight  attempts  at  vomiting  suffice  to  cause  a 
great  part  of  the  swollen  posterior  portion  of  the  tonsils  to  become  visible. 
T  have  heard  that  the  pale  surface  of  old  hyperplastic  tonsils  has  been 
mistaken  for  diphtheria  ;  I  merely  mention  the  fact.  When  a  discolora- 
tion happens  to  be  the  result  of  a  deposited  flake  of  mucus,  a  drink  of 
water  will  remove  it. 

Fever  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom ;  as  a  rule,  simple  diphthe- 
ria of  the  tonsils  is  accompanied  by  very  little  fever.  Stul,  there  are 
plenty  of  exceptions.  But  the  differences  of  temperature  are  not  more 
striking  than  m  most  other  infectious  diseases,  whose  either  mild  or 
severe  invasion  may  offer  an  obstacle  to  immediate  diagnosis.  As  the 
height  of  the  fever  does  not  absolutely  determine,  or  even  indicate,  the 
character  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  but  little  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  temperature  unless  there  be  a  very  marked  eleva- 
tion. A  sudden  rise  frequently  occurs  with  lymphadenitis.  High  fever 
in  the  beginning  may  render  the  diagnosis  dimcult  or  may  postpone  it. 

The  a^nce  of  glandular  swelling  does  not  exclude  the  diagnosis  of 
diphtheria,  for  when  the  tonsils  are  affected  by  the  disease  there  is  usually 
little  or  no  swelling  of  the  neighboring  glands.  Swelling  of  the  elands 
enables  us  to  locate  the  affection  in  a  mucous  membrane  richly  enaowed 
with  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  very  marked  when  the  nose  is  affected. 
A  few  hours'  duration  of  nasal  diphtheria  suffices  for  the  development 
of  a  severe  lymphadenitis,  especially  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  AVTien 
the  latter  condition  is  found  to  exist,  the  throat  should  be  examined  with 
the  idea  of  finding  a  membrane  extending  upward ;  nasal  diphtheria  is 
very  liable  to  complicate  an  affection  of  the  uvula  and  arcnes  of  the 
palate.  The  membrane  cannot  well  be  seen  by  looking  through  the  nos- 
trils ;  highly  serviceable  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  short,  broad  rhino- 
scope  reaching  upward  to  the  bony  structure  of  the  nose.  However, 
nasal  diphthena  may  frequently  be  diagnosticated  some  days  before  the 
membrane  becomes  visible,  by  the  rapid  development  of  lymphadenitis ; 
this  may  be  done  even  where  the  sweetish,  musty  odor  of  certain  forms 
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of  diphtheria  is  absent  Still,  nasal  diphtheria  may  occur  without  much 
lymphadenitis ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  very  numerous 
and  superficial,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  slight  hemorrhages  at  the  very 
b^inning  of  the  sickness.  In  such  cases  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  little, 
if  at  all,  required  to  transmit  the  poison,  the  open  blood-vessels  rei 
them  in  the  function  of  absorbing.  Naturally,  there  are  cases  in  wJ 
ocularexamination  cannot  be  satisiactorily  made.  In  the  journals  we  read  oi 
brilliant  results  of  rhinosoopic  and  laryngoscopic  examination;  in  practice 
we  see  but  few.  This  holds  good  especially  for  the  cases  of  dyspnoea  accom- 
panying laryngeal  diphtheria,  where  the  diagnosis  may  be  doubtful  when 
no  membrane  can  be  detected  in  the  fauces;  even  if  membrane  be  observed 
there,  symptoms  of  suffocation  may  still  arise  from  a  laryngeal  stenosis 
independent  of  membranous  deposits  in  the  larynx.  If  apnouia  and  diffi- 
culty of  both  inspiration  and  expiration  be  present  at  the  same  time,  there 
19  cffltainly  membranous  occlusion.  If  aphonia  appear  late,  or  even  toward 
the  veiy  bst,  and  only  inspiration  be  imped«J  whUe  expiration  is  com- 
paratively  free,  there  is  an  oedematous  saturation  of  the  ary-epiglottidean 
folds  and  of  their  copious  submucous  tissue,  and  consequently  of  the 
posterior  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords.  Although  a  general  oedema 
glottidis  in  connection  with  diphtheria  is  of  exceedmgly  rare  occurrence, 
the  above  condition  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  has  forced  me  to  trache- 
otomize  many  times ;  but,  again,  a  comprehension  of  the  true  condition, 
where  it  occurred  in  not  very  severe  cases,  has  on  several  occasions 
enabled  me  to  avoid  an  operation.  This  local  oedema  may  sometimes  be 
detected  by  palpation  in  the  region  of  the  swollen  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx. 

One  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  membranous  laryngitis,  believed 
in  and  referred  to  by  Kronlein,  does  not  exist — viz.  the  swelling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  which  in  his  opinion  Is  pathognomonic.  Not 
only  is  that  not  the  case,  but  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  lymphatics 
on  the  vocal  cords  and  in  their  neighborhood  renders  the  absence  of 
glandular  swellings  a  necessity,  provided  the  latter  do  not  depend  on 
complicating  diphtheria  in  other  localities.  In  uncomplicated  diphthe- 
ritic laryngitis  I  expect  no  lymphadenitis.  The  character  of  the  laryn- 
geal pseudo-membrane  does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  condition  of  the 
pharynx.  The  latter  may  have  membranes  of  any  description  or  con- 
sistency without  permitting  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  the  larynx. 
I  lay  stress  on  this  fact  because  no  less  a  writer  than  .Kronlein  believes 
that  where  there  is  but  little  or  no  membrane  in  the  pharynx,  that  in  the 
larynx  is  rather  loose  and  movable. 

One  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  diphtheritic  laryngitis,  or  mem- 
branous croup,  is  the  relative  absence  of  fever.  Catarrhal  laryngitis,  or 
pseudo-croup,  is  a  feverish  disease.  A  sudden  attack  of  croup  with  high 
temperature,  provided  there  is  no  pharyngeal  or  other  diphtheria  present, 
yields  a  good  prognosis ;  without  much  fever,  a  very  doubtful  one. 

The  diagnosis  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  offers  very  little  difficulty  in 
most  cases.  Its  occurrence  after  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  its  beginning  in 
the  &uce8  or  in  the  muscles  controlled  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  the  immunity 
of  the  sphincters,  the  gradual  development,  the  irregularity  of  its  prog- 
ress, are  good  diagnostic  points.  Examination  by  the  interrupted 
or  continuous  current  is  not  conclusive.     Very  frequently  in  the  bc^n- 
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Qing  the  response  to  the  interrupted  current  is  normal,  sometimes  deficient; 
to  tlie  continuous  current,  exs^erated.  After  some  time  the  power  of 
both  to  excite  contraction  is  diminished.  When  we  reflect  on  the  numer- 
ous causes  which  may  underlie  diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  that  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  one  and  the  same  anatomical  change  in  all  cases,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  no  reliable  conclusions  can  be  bs^ed  upon  electrical  exam- 
ination. 

Prognosis. — In  general,  the  prognosis  in  diphtheria  is  fitvorable  when 
the  affected  surface  is  of  small  extent  and  where  such  parts  are  the  seat  of 
disease  as  have  little  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system.  To  the  latter 
class  belongs  simple  diphtheria  of  the  tonsils.  Marked  glandular  swelling, 
particularly  if  arising  suddenly,  is  always  an  unfavorable  sign,  and  calls 
for  the  utmost  caution  in  prognosis,  especially  if  the  region  of  the  angles  of 
the  jaw  be  speedily  and  markedly  infiltrated.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  occur  with  nasal  diphtheria,  whether  developed  primarily, 
(and  then  accompanied  by  a  thin  fetid  discharge),  or,  as  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  secondarily  from  an  affection  of  the  pharynx  and  plate  which 
ascends  into  the  posterior  nares.  With  the  appropriate  local  disinfection 
this  form  of  the  disease  is  neither  so  alarmingly  dangerous  as  Oertel 
depicts  it,  nor  so  assuredly  &tal  as  Roger  but  a  few  years  ago  taught  in 
his  clinique,  or  as  Kohts  appears  to  believe,^  yet  it  is  ever  grave.  With 
energetic  treatment  many  cases  will,  however,  get  well.  Diphtheria  of 
wounds,  complicating  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx,  is  always  an  unfavor- 
able sign ;  that  of  the  mouth  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  associating  itself 
with  a  previously  existing  diphthena,  having  an  indolent  course,  and 
producing  more  frequently  a  deep  impregnation  of  the  tissues  than  a 
thick  deposit,  causes  a  painful  and  serious  condition.  Diphtheria 
of  the  larynx,  whether  it  be  of  primary  origin  or  the  result  of  exten- 
sion from  the  fauces,  is  nearly  always  fatal.  In  severe  epidemics  the 
mortality  is  95  per  cent.  Tracheotomy,  too,  saves  but  few  of  those 
who  take  the  disease  at  such  a  time.  In  fifty  consecutive  tracheotomies 
from  1872  to  1874  I  did  not  see  one  recovery.  In  the  last  few  years  I 
have  seen  few  good  results.  In  average  epidemics  tracheotomy  wdl  save 
20  per  cent.  A  pulse  of  140  to  160,  and  high  fever  immediately  after 
the  operation,  render  the  prognosis  bad;  so  does  absence  of  complete 
relief  after  the  operation.  An  almost  normal  temperature  the  day  after 
the  operation  is  an  agreeable  symptom,  but  does  not  exclude  a  downward 
extension  of  the  diphtheritic  process,  and  hence  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
assuring  a  favorable  prognosis.  A  marked  elevation  of  temperature  is 
apt  to  mdicate  a  renewed  attack  of  diphtheria  or  a  rapidly-appearing 
pneumonia,  and  is  an  unfavorable  symptom.  A  dry  character  of^the  res- 
piratory murmur  some  time  after  tracheotomy  indicates  the  approach  of  death 
within  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  descent  of  the  membrane; 
so  does  cyanosis,  wliatever  be  its  degree  of  intensity.  Diphtheria  of  the 
trachea,  which  ascends  to  the  larynx,  Ls  positively  fatal.  It  has  a  rapid 
course,  and  tracheotomy  only  postpones  the  end  for  a  little  while,  if  at  all. 
The  general  health  and  strength  of  the  little  sufferer  have  no  influence 
whatever. 

Thick,  solid  deposits  need  not  of  themselves  render  the  prognosis  so 
unfavorable  as  do  septic  and  gangrenous  forms.     Even  in  the  nose  ther 

*  Gerhardt,  Handh,  d,  Kinderkr.,  iii.,  2,  p.  20,  1S78. 
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are  not  of  as  serious  import  as  the  thin,  putrid  discharge.  I  have  seeu 
reoovery  ensue  in  cases  where  I  was  obliged  to  bore  through  the  ooduded 
nasal  cavities  with  probes  and  scoops.  Fetid,  putrid  discharges  are 
unfavorable,  but  in  no  wise  fatal;  conscientious  disinfection  accom- 
plishes a  great  deal.  Slight  epistaxis  indicates  the  possibility  of  rapid 
absorption  through  the  blood-vessels;  but  here,  too,  the  final  result 
depends  on  wheuier  the  disinfection  be  equally  rapid  and  thorough. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  sweetish,  fetid  odor  of  the  breath,  whether 
of  the  nose  or  mouth,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  demonstrates  the  signif- 
icance of  the  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  indicates  the  possibility 
of  infection  by  inhalation. 

The  height  of  the  fever  is  not  iu  proportion  to  the  danger  in  any  indi- 
vidual case;  some  have  a  favorable,  some  an  unfavorable  termination, 
without  fever  of  any  account.  Simple  catarrh  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
frequently  b^ns  with  a  sudden  and  marked  rise  of  temjierature ;  diph- 
theria in  the  same  parts  but  rarely.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  height  of  the  fever  and  the  deposited  membranes  are  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  In  these  cases  the  fever  may  subside  rapidly, 
owing  to  a  speedy  elimination  of  the  poison.  Young  children  only  are 
in  danger  of  death  from  convulsions  or  a  rapid  tissue-degeneration  due 
to  hyperpyexia.  If  the  temperature  rise  suddenly  after  some  days  of 
sickness,  either  a  complication  or  a  fatal  termination  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. Yet,  there  are  as  many  deaths  in  cases  with  comparatively 
low  as  with  very  high  temperatures.  Whether  collapse  has  resulted 
rapidly  or  slowly,  the  patient  dies  often  with  low  temperature.  Thus, 
a  rapid  elevation  is  hardly  a  more  unfavorable  sign  than  a  rapid  fall. 
The  pulse,  too,  may  be  very  variable.  True,  a  small,  rapid,  and  irr^u- 
lar  pulse  is  always  unfavorable,  because  it  indicates  a  weakening  of  the 
cardiac  function ;  yet  as  long  as  it  retains  an  approximately  normal  rela- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  respiration  a  rapid  pulse  gives  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Moreover,  the  pulse  is  not  always  rapid  when  the  strength  gives  way. 
It  occasionally  becomes  slower,  and  sometimes  very  slow,  and  may  then 
become  a  dangerous  symptom. 

Every  complication  adds  to  the  danger.  Bronchitis  and  pneumonia 
are  not  infrequent,  yet  I  have  seen  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  recover 
in  which  I  had  suspected  pneumonia  before  performing  tracheotomy,  and 
was  enabled  to  diagnosticate  it  after  operating.  Albuminuria  in  the  early 
part  of  a  diphtheritic  attack  with  high  fever  is  of  little  significance; 
nephritis,  later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  partakes  of  the  character  of 
scarlatinous  nephritis;  cases  of  acute  difiuse  renal  disease  are  fortunately 
infrequent,  ana  the  remainder  are  very  submissive  to  treatment.  The 
cases  of  diphtheria  complicated  with  endocarditis  in  my  practice  have 
ended  fatauy.  An  early  affection  of  the  sensorium,  not  dependent  on 
pressure  upon  the  jugulars  by  greatly  swollen  glandis,  is  an  unfavorable 
symptom.  Purpura,  with  proftise  hemorrhages  and  a  livid  hue  of  the 
skin,  is  ominous;  icteric  discoloration,  together  with  marked  glandular 
and  neriglandular  tumefaction,  is  absolutely  fatal. 

Most  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  tonsils  have  a 
iavorable  termination,  yet  a  positive  prognosis  can  in  no  case  be  given 
with  certainty.  Still,  even  in  malignant  epidemics  the  mortality  is  not 
very  great,  for  even  though  there  be  a  large  number  of  severe  cases  in 
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any  one  epidemic,  yet  it  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  number  of 
moderately  severe  and  mild  ones.  Trae,  not  a  few  cases  end  fatally  in 
several  days,  owing  to  the  high  fever,  or  to  septic  absorption,  or  nephritis, 
or  croup,  but  the  majority  oi  cases  end  in  recovery  in  one  or  two  weeks. 
Yet  diphtheria  does  not  always  take  so  regular  a  course ;  not  infrequently, 
after  the  pulse  has  become  stronger,  the  appetite  improved,  and  the  phar- 
ynx cleared,  and  the  patient  is  apparently  on  the  high  road  to  recovery, 
another  attack  occurs  accompanied  by  fever,  as  before,  and  a  rapid  form- 
ation of  membrane:  Occasionally  two  or  three  such  relapses  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  three,  four,  or  five  weeks;  not  to  speak  of  the  &ct  that 
those  who  have  once  suffered  from  diphtheria  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  poison  than  those  who  never  suffered  before. 

Treatment. — Every  case  should  be  treated  on  general  principles; 
thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  routine  treatment  for  every  indi- 
vidual case.  High  fever  should  be  reduced  by  sponging  and  bathing, 
quinia,  and  sodium  salicylate;  collapse  speedily  treated,  and  severe  reflex 
symptoms,  as  vomiting,  ete.,  checked  at  once.  Whether  to  employ  for 
this  purpose  ether,  wine,  cognac,  champagne,  or  coffee  must  be  decided  by 
the  physician  in  individual  cases.  The  administration  of  the  remedy, 
whether  by  mouth,  by  injection  into  the  bowels,  or  subcutaneously,  as  I 
have  employed  cognac,  ether,  alcohol,  and  camphor  dissolved  in  ether  or 
alcohol,  in  some  cases  with  decided  and  rapid  success,  must  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  organs  and  On  the  urgency  of  the  case.  However,  all 
the  above  remedies  are  frequently  of  no  service,  because  adminis- 
tered too  late  and  in  too  small  doses.  If  I  have  ever  had  cause  to 
feel  contented  with  the  results  of  treatment  in  diphtheria,  it  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  I  lost  no  time.  No  medicines,  however,  must  be  resorted 
to  which  are  apt  to  derange  the  digestion  of  the  patient ;  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants must  be  given  in  fair  dilution  only,  for  that  reason.  The  nourish- 
ment of  the  patient  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  On  general 
principles  it  is  true  that  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  food  administered 
to  febrile  patients,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  when  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  kept  empty  and  no  new  and  proper  material  is  introduced  into 
them,  the  absorption  of  locally-existing  poisonous  substances  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  Hungry  lymph-vessels  are  the  organism's  fiercest 
enemies. 

I  dwell  particularly  on  the  foregoing  remarks  for  the  reason  that  in 
diphtheria,  unlike  ciertain  diseases  having  a  typical  course  and  those  of  a 
simple  inflammatory  character,  expectant  treatment  should  not  be  indulged 
in.  Oertel's  advice,  that  when  neither  high  fever  nor  complications  are 
present  we  should  quietly  wait,  and  ^^act  only  when  new  and  most 
alarming  symptoms  present  themselves,"  is  decidedly  perilous.  A  nuld 
invasion  does  not  assure  a  mild  course.  Never  has  a  '^  possibly  super- 
fluous '^  tonic  or  stimulant  done  harm  in  diphtheria,  but  many  a  case  has 
a  sad  termination  because  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  the 
disease,  putting  the  bright  hopes  of  the  physician  to  shame.  Only  the 
philosopher  may  be  a  passive  spectator  ;  the  physician  must  be  a  guard- 
ian. When  I  again  read,  in  the  work  of  the  same  meritorious  author, 
'^  that  when  in  exceptional  cases,  in  children  and  young  people,  death  is 
imminent,  not  from  suffocating  symptoms  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  but 
from  septic  disease  and  blood-poisoning,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  power- 
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fhl  stimulants/'  it  strikes  me  that  he  is  frequently  too  dilatory  with  his 
remedies,  and,  iurthermore,  that  his  experience  concerning  the  t^rible 
aeptic  form  of  diphtheria  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  some  epi- 
demics must  have  been  very  limited  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  In  New 
York,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  for  every  death  from  diphtheritic 
laryngeal  stenosis  (membranous  croup)  there  have  been  three  from  diph- 
theritic sepsis  or  from  exhaustion.^ 

In  r^sird  to  the  dose  of  stimulants,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  more 
danger  in  diphtheria  from  giving  too  little  than  too  much.  When  the 
pulse  barely  begins  to  be  small  and  frequent  they  must  be  administered 
at  once.  A  thxee-year-old  child  can  comfortably  take  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gnimmes  (f  |j-v)  of  cognac,  or  one  to  five  emmmes  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  a  gramme  of  musk  or  camphor  (gr.  xv)  and 
more,  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  septic  form  especially  the  intoxicat- 
ing action  of  alcohol  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  pulse  becomes  stron^r 
and  slower,  and  the  patient  enjoys  rest.  In  those  oases  in  which  the  pulse 
is  slow,  together  with  a  weak  heart's  action,  the  dose  can  hardly  be  too 
lax^  The  fear  of  a  bold  administration  of  stimulants  will  vanish,  as 
does  that  of  the  use  of  large  doses  of  opium  in  peritonitis,  of  quinia  in 
pnemuonia,  or  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  meningitis  or  syphilis.  I  know 
that  cases  of  young  children  with  general  sepsis  commenced  immediately 
to  improve  when  their  one  hundred  grammes  (fjiij)  of  brandy  were 
moreased  to  four  times  that  amount  in  a  day. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  general  treatment  of 
diphtheria  naturally  render  superfluous  a  discussion  of  the  value  of 
abstraction  of  blood.  To  be  sure,  it  could  only  be  a  question  of  local 
bleeding.    For  nobody  would  dare  to  resort  to  jugular  venesection,  as  our 

Eredeoessors  did  in  the  last  century.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  of  the 
itter  that  it  has  no  influence  on  the  process,  but  frequently  increases  the 
local  swelling  and  makes  the  patient  more  ansemic.  There  is  no  case  in 
which  a  resort  to  it  would  not  be  criminal.  I  can  distinctly  recall  the 
time  when  bleeding  and  calomel  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  treat- 
ment. Until  the  year  1862  the  death-rate  in  Rupert,  Vermont,  from 
diphtheria  was  90  per  cent.,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  local  physi- 
cians, and  particularly  of  my  pupil,  I)r.  Guild,  who  at  that  time  finished 
his  studies  in  New  York  and  commenced  practising.  When,  in  the  same 
epidemic,  bleeding  and  calomel  were  replaced  by  stimulants  and  iron, 
with  the  chlorate  of  potassium,  90  per  cent,  recovered. 
That  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  condition  mainly  during  a 

'  We  have  to  improve  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Thomas  Wilson,  though  his  general 
instroctions  be  good  (as  laid  down  in  his  Tenfamen  medicum  inaugitrale  de  cynanehe 
maligna^  Edinb.,  1790,  p.  24) :  "  Cum  hactenus  ntillam  inventum  est  remedium  quod  con- 
lagionem  in  corpus  receptam  sufibcare  possit;  cum  medicamentapleraque^useputredinem 
oorrigere  dicuntur,  corpus  ej usque  functioneR  'manifesto  roborant ;  et  denique,  cum  hunc 
morbum  comitantar  yirium  prostratio,  et  etiam  ab  initio,  summa  functionum  debilitas, 

guftlis  evacuantia  omnigena jprohibet,  indicationem  cnrandi  unicam,  soil,  debilitatis  effecti- 
us  obviam  ire,  proponam.  Hinc  corporis  conditioni  obviam  itur  prtecipue  tonica  et  stimu- 
lantia  administranao."  (As  no  remedj  has  yet  been  found  which  can  extinguish  the  con- 
tagion after  it  has  been  received  into  the  body;  as  most  medicines  which  have  the 
reputation  of  correcting  putrefaction  are  roborants  for  the  body  and  its  functions ;  and. 
la^y,  M  this  disease  is  attended  with  great  prostration  and  such  debilitv  of  functions  as 
to  preclude  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  evacuauts,  —I  propose  but  this  one  incfication  for  treat- 
ment— vis.  to  meet  the  effects  of  debility.  This  is  mlfilled  by  the  administration  mainly 
of  tonics  and  stimulants.) 
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retarded  oonvalesoence  from  previous  sickness  is  self-evident  Any 
oomplicatioDS,  too,  must  be  subjected  to  early  treatment.  Diarrhoea 
must  be  mentioned  among  these ;  it  reduces  the  patient's  strength  very 
quickly;  likewise,  the  early  appearing  nephritis,  which  may  suddenly 
end  life. 

In  this  connection  I  must  allude  to  the  great  danger  of  self-infec- 
tion, which  may  occur  in  every  variety  of  cases,  severe  or  mild.  The 
poison  is  diffused  by  expiration  and  expectoration.  Though  care 
may  have  been  taken  to  disinfect  the  linen,  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
the  bedstead  and  bedding,  chairs  and  waU-papers,  and  carpets  and 
curtains,  even  the  clothing  of  the  attendants  wUl  be  infected.  While 
the  patient  is  getting  well  he  will  be  infected  again,  and  have  a  more 
serious  relapse ;  and  a  third  one,  and  succumb.  I  have  met  with  such 
cases  often,  and  with  some  which  went  from  one  attack  into  another,  an<I 
would  certainly  have  perished  but  for  their  removal  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  town.  Where  there  are  vacant  rooms  the  indication  is  to  change 
rooms  every  few  days  and  to  thoroughly  disinfect  (with  sulphurous  acid) 
that  which  has  been  used  and  infect^. 

One  important  axiom  must  be  borne  in  mind — namely,  that  preven- 
tion is  easier  than  cure.  I  do  not  refef  simply  to  the  removal  of  the 
healthy  members  of  the  fitmily  beyond  the  danger  of  infection  or  to  the 
isolation  of  the  patient.  If  the  latter  becomes  necessary,  the  first  indi- 
cation is  his  removal  to  the  top  floor  of  the  house.  There  are,  in  addition, 
however,  certain  prophylactic  measures  which  will  prove  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  every  good  physician.  It  is  necessary  under  all  circumstances 
that  the  mouth  and  pharynx  of  every  child  be  constantly  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition.     Eruptions  of  the  scslp  must  be  treated  at  once,  and 

i glandular  swellings  of  the  neck  caused  to  disappear.  Some  cases  of 
aryngeal  diphtheria  have  been  traced  directly  to  the  presence  of  suppu- 
rating bronchial  glands,  with  or  without  perforation/  The  same  rule 
applies  to  nasal  and  pharyngeal  catarrhs,  the  treatment  of  which  should 
be  commenced  in  warm  seasons,  when  general  or  local  remedies  yield 
better  results.  Enlarged  tonsils  should  be  resected,  or,  where  that  can 
not  be  done,  scraped  out  with  Simon's  spoon,  at  a  time  when  no  diph- 
theritic epidemic  is  racing.  It  is  important  that  this  take  place  at  a 
time  when,  even  though  sporadic  cases  of  diphtlieria  occur,  tne  danger 
of  infection  is  not  great ;  for  during  the  height  of  an  epidemic  every 
wound  will  give  rise  to  general  or  local  infection.  This  holds  good  for 
any  part  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mouth.  I  avoid,  therefore,  an 
operation  at  such  a  tune,  provided  it  can  be  postponed. 

Prevention,  after  all,  is  not  the  business  of  the  physician  only,  but  just 
as  much  that  of  the  individual  or  the  complex  of  individuals — ^viz.  the  town, 
the  state,  and  the  nation.  Those  sick  with  diphtheria  must  be  isolated, 
though  the  case  appear  ever  so  mild,  and,  if  possible,  the  other  children  must 
be  sent  out  of  the  house  altogether.  If  that  be  impossible,  let  them  remain 
outside  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  as  lung  as  feasible,  with  open  bedroom 
windows  during  the  night,  in  the  most  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  let 
their  throats,  and  those  of  their  nurses,  be  examined  every  day.  The 
watching  eye  of  a  father  or  mother  will  discover  deviations  from  the 
nomiy  so  that  the  physician  can   be  notified.      Let  the  temperatures 

1  Weigert,  in  Virch.  Arch,,  vol.  Ixxyu.,  p.  294,  ^879. 
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of  the  well  children  be  taken  once  a  day,  toward  evening.  Ten 
minutes  of  a  mother's  time  are  well  paid  by  the  discovery  of  a  slight 
anomaly  which  may  require  the  attention  of  the  physician.  Happuy, 
there  are  now  many  mothers  who  keep  and  value  a  self-roistering  tner- 
tnometer  as  an  important  addition  to  their  household  articles.  The  attend- 
ant upon  a  case  of  diphtheria  must  not  get  in  contact  with  the  rest  of 
the  family,  particularly  the  children,  after  his  visiting  and  handling  the 
patient,  for  the  poison  may  be  carried,  though  the  carrier  remain  well 
or  apparently  well.  Unnecessary  petting  of  the  patient  on  the  part  of 
the  well  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  kissing  must  oe  forbidden ;  the  bed- 
clothing  and  linen  should  be  changed  often  and  disinfected,  the  air  of  the 
sick-chamber  should  be  cool  and  oft;en  changed,  and  if  possible  the  cham- 
ber itself  should  be  changed  every  few  days. 

The  well  or  apparently  well  children  of  a  family  that  has  diphtheria 
at  home  must  not  go  to  school  nor  to  church.  The  former  necessity  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the  authorities  and  teachers,  and  also,  in 
consequence  of  partially  enforced  habit,  by  parents ;  the  latter  will  be 
resiflteii  longer.  Schools  ought  to  be  closed  entirely  when  a  number  of 
cases  have  occurred.  Even  when  the  school-children  have  not  been 
affected  to  a  great  extent,  but  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  has  conmienced  in 
earnest,  it  will  be  better  to  close  uie  schools  for  a  time.  If  that  be  not 
advisable,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  taught  to  examine  throats,  and  directed 
to  examine  every  child's  tnroat  each  morning,  and  to  send  home  every  one 
with  even  suspicious  appearances. 

In  times  of  an  epidemic  every  public  place,  theatre,  ball-room,  dining- 
hall,  or  tavern  ought  to  be  subjected  to  supervision.  Where  there  is  a  large 
conflux  of  people  there  are  certainly  many  who  carry  the  disease  with  them. 
Disinfection  must  be  enforced  by  the  authorities  at  regular  intervals.  Public 
vehicles  must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  That  it  should  be  so  when 
a  case  of  small-pox  has  happened  to  be  carried  in  them  appears  quite 
natural.  Hardly  a  livery-stable  keeper  would  be  found  who  would  not 
be  anxious  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  infection  in  any  of  his  coaches. 
He  must  learn  that  diphtheria  is,  or  may  be,  as  dangerous  a  passenger 
as  variola.  And  what  is  valid  in  the  case  of  a  poor  hack  is  more  so  in 
that  of  railroad-cars,  whether  emigrant  or  Pullman.  They  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  disiniected  in  times  of  an  epidemic,  at  regular  intervals,  for 
the  highroads  of  travel  have  always  been  those  of  epidemic  diseases,  and 
railro^  oflScers  and  their  families  have  often  been  the  first  victims  of  the 
imported  scourge.  Can  that  be  accomplished?  Will  not  railroad  com- 
panies resist  a  plan  of  regular  disinfection  because  of  its  expensiveness? 
Will  there  not  be  an  outcry  against  this  as  despotic  and  as  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizen?  Certainly  there  will  be.  But  so  there 
was  also  when  municipal  authorities  began  to  compel  parents  to  keep 
their  children  at  home  when  they  had  contagious  diseases  in  the 
family,  and  when  a  small-pox  patient  was  arrested  because  of  endan- 
gering the  passengers  in  a  public  vehicle.  In  such  cases  it  is  not 
society  that  tyrannizes  the  individual;  it  is  the  individual  that  endangers 
society.  And  society  Ix'gins  at  last,  even  in  America,  to  believe  in  the 
rights  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  in  the  rights  of  the  democratic 
person  only.  The  establishment  of  State  and  National  Boards  of  Health 
proves  that  the  narrow-hearted  theories  of  the  strict  constructionists 
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have  not  only  disappeared  from  our  politics,  but  also  from  the  ooiidcience 
and  intellect  of  society. 

The  sick  room  must  be  kept  cool,  the  windows  kept  open — more  or  less 
— by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  floor  frequently  washed,  the  linen  soaked 
at  once,  the  excrements  removed.  Dead  bodies  ought  to  be  kept  moist,  for 
infectious  material,  chemical  or  otherwise,  will  spread  more  easily  when  dry. 
Attendants  must  not  talk  unnecessarily  over  the  mouth  or  diphtheritic 
wounds  of  the  patient,  and  will  do  well  to  carry  a  little  diy  loose  cotton 
— to  be  changed  often — in  each  of  the  nostrils,  for  it  aids  in  protecting 
those  who  are  necessarily  exposed  to  infection.^ 

A  very  important  mode  of  prevention  consists  in  disinfection.  The 
experiments  of  Schotte  and  Gaertner,  and  of  Sternberg,  prove  the 
ine£5ciency  of  small  doses  of  most  of  the  disinfectants  in  common  use. 
The  popular  idea,  sometimes  even  shared  by  physicians,  that  the  faint 
odor  of  chloride  of  lime  or  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  sick  room  or  in  a  foul 
privy  is  evidence  that  the  place  is  disinfected,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  latter  agent,  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  ite 
employment  for  disiufecting  purposes  on  a  large  scale  is  impracticable, 
botn  on  account  of  the  expeusiveness  of  the  pure  acid  and  the  enormous 
quantities  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  For  in  regard  to  its 
efficiency  it  does  not  rank  very  high  in  comparison  with  a  great  many 
other  articles,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  table  of  the  disinfectant  properties 
of  different  chemicals  published  by  Miquel  in  the  Semaine  MmioaU. 

For  practical  purposes  I  know  of  no  better  or  simpler  rules  for  disin- 
fection than  those  published  by  the  National  Board  of  Health.  In  its 
BvUetin  No  10,  of  September  6,  1879,  the  following  instructions  for  dis- 
infection were  published :  Deodorizers,  or  substances  which  destroy  smells, 
are  not  necessarily  disinfectants,  and  disinfectants  do  not  necessarily  have 
an  odor. 

^'  Disinfection  cannot  compensate  for  want  of  cleanliness  nor  of  ventila- 
tion. 

"  I.  Disinfectants  to  be  employed : 

"1.  Roll-sulphur  (brimstone)  for  fumigation. 

'^  2.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas^  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
one  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  gallon;  for  soil,  sewers,  etc. 

*'  3.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and  common  salt,  dissolved  together  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  four  ounces  sulphate  and  two  ounces  salt  to  the  gallon ; 
for  clothing,  bed-linen,  etc. 

Carbolic  acid  is  not  included  in  the  above  list,  for  the  following 
reasons:  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  commer- 
cial article,  and  the  purchaser  can  never  be  certain  of  securing  it  of  proper 
strength;  it  is  expensive  when  of  good  quality,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  it  must  be  employed  in  comparatively  large  quantities  to  be  of  any 
use;  it  is  liable  by  its  strong  odor  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security. 

"  II.  How  to  use  disinfectants : 

"1.  In  the  sick-room. — The  most  available  agents  are  fresh  air  and 
cleanliness.  The  clothing,  towels,  bed-linen,  etp.  should,  on  removal  from 
the  patient  and  before  they  are  taken  from  the  room,  be  placed  in  a  pail 
or  tub  of  the  zinc  solution,  boiling  hot  if  possible. 

''All  discharges  should  either  be  received  in  vessels  containing  ooppera« 

1  Wemich,  in  F.  CbAn't  BeUr.,  iii.,  1859,  p.  115. 
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solution,  or,  when  this  is  impracticable,  should  be  immediately  covered 
with  copperas  solution.  All  vessels  used  about  the  patient  should  be 
deansed  widi  the  same  solution. 

"Unnecessary  furniture— especially  that  which  is  stuffed^-carpets  and 
hangings,  should,  when  possible,  be  removed  from  the  room  at  the  outset; 
otherwise  they  should  remain  for  subsequent  fumigation  and  treatment. 

''  2.  Fumigation  with  sulphur  is  the  only  practical  method  for  disin- 
fecting die  house.  For  this  purpose  the  rooms  to  be  disinfected  must  be 
vacat^.  Heavy  clothing,  blankets,  bedding,  and  other  articles  which 
cannot  be  treated  with  zinc  solution  should  be  opened  and  exposed  during 
fumigation,  as  directed  below.  Close  the  rooms  as  tightly  as  possible, 
place  the  sulphur  in  iron  pans  supported  upon  bricks  placed  in  wash-tubs 
containing  a  little  water,  set  it  on  fire  by  hot  coals  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
spoonful  of  alcohol,  and  allow  the  room  to  remain  closed  for  twenty-four 
hours.  For  a  room  about  ten  feet  square  at  least  two  pounds  of  sulphur 
should  be  used ;  for  laiger  rooms  proportionately  increased  quantities. 

"  3.  Premises. — Cellars,  yards,  stables,  gutters,  privies,  cesspools,  water- 
closets,  drains,  sewers,  etc.  should  be  frequently  and  liberally  treated  with 
copperas  solution.  The  copperas  solution  is  easily  prepared  by  hanging  a 
basKet  containing  about  sixty  pounds  of  copperas  in  a  barrel  of  water. 

"  4.  Body-  and  bed-clothing,  etc. — It  is  best  to  bum  all  articles  which 
have  been  in  contact  with  persons  sick  with  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases.  Articles  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  should  be  treated  as 
follows : 

'^A.  Cotton,  linen,  flannel,  blankets,  etc.  should  be  treated  with  the 
boiling-hot  zinc  solution ;  introduce  piece  by  piece ;  secure  thorough 
wetting,  and  boil  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

'*  B.  Heavy  woollen  clothing,  silks,  ftirs,  stufiTed  bed-covers,  beds,  and 
other  articles  which  cannot  be  treated  with  the  zinc  solution,  should  be 
hung  in  the  room  during  fumigation,  their  surfaces  thoroughly  exposed 
and  pockets  turned  \xmS&  out.  Afterward,  they  should  be  hung  in  the 
open  air,  beaten,  and  shaken.  Pillows^  beds,  stuffed  mattresses,  uphol- 
stered furniture,  etc.  should  be  cut  open,  the  contents  spread  out,  and 
thoroughly  fumigated.  Carpets  are  best  fumigated  on  the  floor,  but 
should  amrward  be  removed  to  the  open  air  and  thoroughly  beaten. 

'^5.  Corpses  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  zinc  solution  of 
double  strength ;  should  then  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  the  zinc 
solution,  and  buried  at  once.  Metallic,  metal-lined,  or  air-tight  coffins 
should  be  used  when  possible ;  certainly  when  the  body  is  to  be  trans- 
ported for  any  considerable  distance. 

'^  It  might  have  been  added  here  that  no  public  funeral  must  be 
permitted. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  speak  of  a  remedy  which  I  class  among 
the  prophylactic  agents — namely,  the  chlorate  of  potassium  or  the  chlo- 
rate of  soditun«  I  cannot  say  that  I  rely  on  either  of  these  remedies  as 
curative  agents  in  diphtheria,  and  yet  I  employ  them  in  almost  every  case. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chlorate  is  useful  in  most  c&ses  of 
stomatitis,  and  thereby  acts  as  a  preventive. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  diphtheria  which  do  not  exhibit  larger 
sur&ces  of  either  pharyngitis  or  stomatitis  than  of  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane.    There  are  also  a  number  of  cases  of  stomatitis  and  pharyngitis, 
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(luring  every  epidemic  of  diphtherial  which  must  be  referred  to  the  epi- 
demic, sometimes  as  kindred  diseases,  and  sometimes  as  introductor}* 
stages  only,  which,  however,  do  not,  or  do  not  in  the  beginning,  show  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

When,  in  I860,*  I  wrote  my  first  paper  on  diphtheria,  I  based  it  upon 
two  hundred  genuine  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  enumerated  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  cases  of  pharyngitis,  which  I  considered  to  be  brought  on 
by  epidemic  influences,  but  which,  the  membrane  being  absent,  could  not 
be  classified  as  bonH  fide  cases  of  diphtheria. 

Such  cases  of  pharyngitis  and  stomatitis,  no  matter  whether  influenced 
by  an  epidemic  or  not,  furnish  the  indication  for  the  use  of  chlorate  of 
potassium.  They  will  usually  get  well  with  this  treatment  alone.  The 
cases  of  genuine  diphtheria,  complicated  with  a  great  deal  of  stomatitis 
and  pharyngitis,  also  indicate  the  use  of  chlorate  of  potassium ;  not,  how- 
ever, as  a  remedy  for  the  diphtheria,  but  as  a  remedy  for  the  accompany- 
ing catarrhal  condition  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diphtheritic  exudation. 
For  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  long  as  the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
diphtheritic  exudation  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  the  disease  spreading  over  the  surface.  Whenever  the 
neighboring  surface  is  afiected  with  catarrh  or  inflammation,  or  injured 
so  that  the  epithelium  gets  loose  or  thrown  ofi^  the  diphtheritic  exudation 
will  spread  within  a  very  short  time.  Thus  chlorate  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  the  latter  of  which  is  more  soluble  and  more  easily  digested  than 
the  former,  will  act  as  a  preventive  rather  than  as  a  curative  remedy. 
Therefore  it  is  that  common  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  will  recover 
under  this  treatment  alone ;  and  these  are  the  cases  which  have  given  its 
reputation  to  chlorate  of  potassium  as  a  remedy  for  diphtheria. 

The  dose  of  chlorate  of  potassium  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old 
should  not  be  larger  than  half  a  drachm  (2  grammes)  in  twenty-four 
hours.  A  baby  of  one  year  or  less  should  not  take  more  than  one  scruple 
1.25  irrammes]  a  day.  The  dose  for  an  adult  should  not  be  more  than  a 
raohS  and  aUf/or  at  most  two  drachms  (6  or  8  gnunmes),  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  effect  of  the  chlorate  of  potassium  is  partly  a  general  and  partly  a 
local  one.  The  general  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  occasional 
larger  doses,  but  it  is  better  not  to  strain  the  eliminating  powers  of  the 
system.  The  local  effect,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  with  occasional 
doses,  but  only  by  doses  so  frequently  repeated  that  the  remedy  is  in 
almost  constant  contact  with  the  dis^ised  surface.     Thus,  the  do^es,  to 

f  reduce  the  local  effect,  should  be  very  small,  but  frequently  adminstered. 
t  is  better  that  the  daily  quanity  oi  twenty  grains  should  be  given  in 
fifty  or  sixty  doses  than  in  eight  or  ten ;  that  is,  the  solution  i£ould  be 
weak,  and  a  drachm  or  half  a  drachm  of  such  solution  can  be  given 
every  hour  or  every  half  hour  or  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  care 
being  taken  that  no  water  or  other  drink:  is  given  soon  after  the  remedy 
has  been  administered,  for  obvious  reasons. 

I  have  referred  to  these  facts  with  so  much  emphasis  because  of  late 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  chlorate  of  potassium  as  the  main 
remedy  in  bad  cases  of  diphtheria,  and.  what  is  worse,  in  large  doses 
(Seeligmuller,  Sachse,  L.  Weigert,  C.  Kiister,  Edlefeen.) 

^  Amer.  Med.  Timon,  Aug.  11th  and  ISth. 
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Large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potassium  (2  drachms  daily  to  an  adult  I 
claim  to  be  a  lai^e  dose,  particularly  when  its  use  is  persisted  in  for  many 
days  in  succession)  are  dangerous.  In  several  of  my  writings  I  have  given 
instances  of  its  fatsd  effects.^  I  have  seen  fatal  cases  since,  and  scores  have 
been  published  in  different  journals.  The  first  effects  of  a  moderately 
lai^  dose  are  gastric  and,  more  especially,  renal  irritation ;  the  latter  it 
was  which  I  experienced  when  I  took  half  an  ounce  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Fountain  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  experienced  the  same  before  more 
serious  symptoms  developed,  of  which  he  died.*  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  with  suppression  of  urine,  or  scanty  secre- 
tion of  a  little  black  blood,  and  uraemia  deepening  toward  death  in 
fiital  cases.  My  earlier  cases  I  considered  as  primair  diffuse  neph- 
ritis, and  I  have  even  been  inclined  to  attribute  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  chronic  nephritis^  amongst  all  classes  and  ages,  in  part  to  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  chlorates,  which  have  become  a  popular  domestic  remedy 
and  are  found  in  every  household.  But  the  experimental  researches  of 
Marchand'  and  others  prove  that,  at  least  in  many  instances,  the  exten- 
sive destruction  of  blood-cells  is  the  first  and  immediate  result  of  the 
introduction  into  the  circulation  of  the  chlorate,  and  that  the  visceral 
changes  are  due  to  embolic  processes. 

Special  Treatment. — ^The  first  axiom  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  is 
that  there  is  no  specific ;  the  second,  that  in  no  other  disease  the  individ- 
ualizing powers  of  the  physician  are  tested  more  severely. 

The  treatment  is  both  internal  and  external.  The  local  remedies  are 
either  such  as  dissolve  the  mucous  membrane,  or  such  as  thoroughly 
modify  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  the  pseudo-membrane  has  oeen 
removed,  or  real  antiseptics,  with  the  power  oi  destroying  either  chemical 
or  parasitic  poisons. 

The  number  of  remedies  recommended  in  diphtheria  is  immense.  No 
other  proof  of  its  dangerous  nature  is  needed.  In  the  following  I  shall 
review  those  which  I  consider  it  worth  while  either  to  reject  or  to  recom- 
mend. 

Steam  is  used  partly  to  soften  the  membranes,  but  principally  to  increase 
the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thereby  throw  off  the 
superjacent  membrane.  This  can  be  done  to  advantage  only  where  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  it ;  that  is,  where  there  are  a  great  many  mucip- 
arous follicles  under  a  cylindrical  or  fimbriated  epithelium.  This  is  the 
condition  on  part  of  the  pharynx,  but  not  on  the  tonsils ;  and  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  larynx,  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  but  not  on  the  vocal  cords. 
Wherever  there  is  pavement  epithelium  on  the  normal  surface,  and  where 
the  membrane  is  imbedded  into  the  tissue,  steam  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  good.  In  the  other  cases  it  will.  Thus,  the  locality  of  the  diph- 
theritic process  determines  to  a  great  extent  whether  steam  is  indicated  or 
not  Ii  it  be  used,  the  necessity  of  a  full  supply  of  atmospheric  air 
must  not  be  disregarded.  Steam,  with  an  overheated  room  and  without 
pure  air,  is  liable  to  be  as  injurious  as  steam  in  pure  air  is  beneficial  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

^  C.  Oerhardfa  Handbwh  der  JfRnderkrankheiUnj  vol.  ii.,  1876 ;  Med,  Record,  March, 
1879 ;  Treatise  tm  JHphfheria,  1880. 
*  Stills,  Therap,  and  MaJL  Med.,  2d  ed.,  1874,  p.  922. 
'  SUguinqAer.  (L  Naturforach,  Oes.  k.  u.  Halley  Feb.  8,  1879,  and  Vireh,  Arch.,  vol.  Ixxvii. 
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There  nan  be  no  better  proof  for  the  necessity  of  individualizing,  and 
the  impossibility  of  treating  all  cases  alike,  than  the  fact  that  many  will 
do  well  under  steam  treatment,  and  others  are  certainly  injured  by  it.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  the  joy  of  seeing  children  with  croup  become  less 
cyanotic  after  their  removal  from  an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  and  I  can 
readily  see  that  pure  atmospheric  air  would  be  more  agreeaole  and  whole- 
some to  a  child  with  stenosis  of  the  larynx  than  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  steam.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  pseudo- 
croup  and  bronchitis,  which  are  generally  benefited  by  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere.  Those,  however,  who  deem  it  judicious  to  employ  steam  as 
a  vehicle  for  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  dilorate  of 
potassium,  or  lime,  had  best  resort  to  the  atomizer  for  applying  these 
remedies.  It  can  be  used  without  trouble ;  most  children  are  sumciently 
intelligent  to  allow  the  spray  to  be  directed  upon  the  fauces  and  larynx 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minut^  in  case  of  necessity.  When  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  administer  steam,  I  warn  against  the  use  of  gas  stoves. 
They  reauire  a  great  deal  more  oxygen  than  an  alcohol  lamp,  which 
ougnt  to  be  preferred  when  a  stove  or  slaking  lime  or  hot  iron  or  bricks 
immersed  in  water  are  not  available. 

Water  may  be  made  serviceable  in  different  ways.  Its  effect  on  the 
skin,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  under  normal  or  abnormal  circum- 
stances, is  a  matter  of  dady  experience.  Copious  perspiration  is  its 
immediate  result.  The  very  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  mucous 
membranes.  In  diphtheria,  besides  professional  hydropathists,  I  know 
of  but  one  *  who  favors  the  plentiful  use  of  water,  100-200  grammes 
(3-6  ounces)  every  hour  or  oft^ner,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  beverage. 

Severe  inflammatory  symptoms,  such  as  redness  of  the  throat,  great 
pain,  swelling  of  the  glands,  require  cold  applications,  either  an  ice-bag 
or  ice-cold  cloths  well  pressed  out  and  frequently  changed.  They  must, 
however,  be  placed  where  they  can  do  most  good — ^in  laryngeal  diphtheria 
around  the  neck,  in  pharyngeal  diphtheria  with  glandular  swelling  over 
the  affected  part.  In  the  latter,  therefore,  the  flannel  cloth  which  covers 
the  whole  of  the  application  must  be  tied  over  the  head,  and  not  behind. 
When  ice-ba^  are  used,  care  is  to  be  taken  lest  they  should  he  too  large ; 
if  so,  they  will  not  affect  the  desired  spot  at  all.  Small  pieces  of  ioe 
frequently  swallowed  are  greatly  relished  by  the  patient ;  water-ices  in 
small  quantities  will  render  the  same  service ;  ice-cream,  in  half-teaspoon 
or  teaspoon  doses  every  five  or  ten  minutes,  adds  to  the  necessary  nutri- 
ment. When  the  fever  is  high  and  the  surface  hot,  sponging  with  tepid 
or  cold  water,  or  water  and  alcohol,  will  mitigate  both.  For  the  cold 
bath  or  the  cold  partial  pack  (trunk  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs)  the 
general  indications  hold  good.  As  a  rule,  I  ravor  the  latter,  for  many 
cases  have  such  a  tendency  to  debility  and  collapse  that  sometimes  the 
circulation  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  badly  interfered  with  by  cold 
bathing.  Therefore,  a  contraindication  to  cold  bathing  must  be  found  at 
once  in  cold  feet,  either  before  or  after  a  bath.  When,  unfortunately,  the 
feet  do  not  recover  their  normal  temperature  in  a  very  short  time,  they 
ought  to  be  warmed  artificially,  and  the  cold  bath  not  repeated.  In  sucii 
cases  the  cold  pack,  however,  is  still  indicated.     A  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
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large  enough  to  cover  the  trunk  and  half  of  the  thighs,  is  dipped  in  cold 
water,  well  pressed  out,  and  the  body  of  the  patient  wrapped  tightly  in 
it  The  arms  remain  outside ;  the  whole  body  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket ;  the  feet  may  be  warmed  meanwhile  when  necessary,  and  the 
oold  pack  repeated  as  often  as  reauired  to  reduce  the  temperature — viz. 
oace  every  five  minutes,  every  half  hour,  every  hour. 

The  contraindications  to  the  use  of  cold  have  in  part  been  alluded  to. 
Very  young  infimts  bear  it  but  to  a  limited  extent.  The  b^inning  of 
recovery  contraindicates  it,  unless  for  some  local  cause ;  for  instance,  an 
inflamed  gland.  The  extensive  use  of  cold  water  or  ice  is  also  forbidden 
when  there  is  no  fever,  where  there  is  perhaps  an  abnormally  low  temper- 
ature, where  we  have  to  deal  with  the  septic  or  gangrenous  form  of  diph- 
theria, where  the  vitality  is  low  and  the  mucous  membranes  pale  or  even 
cyanotic.  In  such  cases,  on  the  contrary,  while  unlimited  internal  stimu- 
lation is  required,  the  hot  bath,  or  hot  psusk  and  hot  injections  into  the 
bowel,  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Lime-water,  glycerine,  lactic  acid,  pepsin,  neurin,  papayotin,  chino- 
lin,  and  pilocarpine  are  all  solvents  of  pseudo-membrane,  but  whether 
there  is  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to  produce  a  curative  effect 
by  every  one  of  them  is  a  question  open  for  discussion.  Of  lime-water 
and  glvcerine  I  have  employed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  in  considerally 
more  than  a  hundred  cases  after  the  completion  of  tracheotomy,  directing 
the  remedy  through  an  atomizer  into  ana  below  the  canula,  but  cannot  say 
that  the  descent  of  the  membrane  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi  was  pre- 
vented by  it  Lime-water  may  be  used  in  the  nose  and  throat  as  an 
injection,  spray,  or  gargle,  but  its  solvent  effect  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath  on  the  lime.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  water  alone  was  used  with  the  same  persistence  as  lime- 
water,  its  effects  ^  ould  be  nearly  the  same.  Still,  what  little  effect  the 
minute  dose  of  lime  (1  :  800)  in  the  lime-water  may  have  may  just  as 
well  be  utilized.  What  I  object  to  is  the  omission  of  more  powerfiil 
agents.  If  lime  is  to  be  used,  slaking  lime  frequently  in  the  presence 
of  the  patient  is  attended  with  vastly  more  benefit,  inasmuch  as  by  that 
prooeedmg  a  large  amount  of  powdered  lime  is  projected  into  the  air  of 
the  room  and  the  mouth  and  respiratory  organs. 

Lactic  acid  also,  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five  parts  of  water,  has  yielded 
no  better  results  in  my  hands.  Those  cases  of  tracheotomy  which  I 
aftierward  treated  with  lactic  acid  spray  terminated  no  better  than  such  as 
were  treated  with  lime-water  and  glycerine.  Of  the  solvent  effect  of  pepsin 
I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  so  as  to  recommend  it.  The 
accounts  of  neurin  have  not  encouraged  me  to  try  it  at  all.  Chinolin 
(tartrate)  has  been  used  locally  by  O.  Seifert,^  Miiller,  and  others. 
It  is  said  to  remove  the  membranes  and  relieve  the  fever.  For  a 
gargle  it  is  dissolved  in  five  hundred  parts  of  water,  or  it  is  mixed  with 
ten  parts  of  water  and  alcohol  each,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge. 
To  relieve  the  burning  sensation  ice  is  swallowed  afterward.  The  local 
applications  of  alcohol  have  the  same  drawback.  There  are  but  few 
patients  who  do  not  suffer  intensely  from  its  local  contact. 

Papayotin  has  been  recommended  by  Rossbach  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  membranes  in  a  one-half  per  cent,  solution.     It  peptonizes 
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albumiDoids,  and  macerates  meat,  intestinal  worms,  and  csroup  mem-* 
branes  in  both  neutral  and  feebly  alkaline  solution.  In  concentrated 
solutions  it  has  a  caustic  effect.  It  is  recommended,  not  as  an  anti- 
diphtheritic;  but  merely  as  a  solvent  remedy.^  Whatever  reliance  may 
have  been  placed  upon  it  has,  however,  been  jeopardized  by  Rossbach's 
remarks'  on  the  variability  of  the  preparations  in  the  market.  Not  only 
are  the  specimens  very  unequal,  but  each  of  them  is  variable,  easily 
spoiled,  and  particularly  affected  by  moisture. 

Muriate  of  pilocarpine  was  recommened  for  this  purpose  three  years 
ago.  It  was  praised  by  Juttmann  ajs  a  specific,  and  has  failed.  The 
quackish  recommendations  of  the  drug  have,  indeed,  earned  for  it  a 
certain  amount  of  distrust  which  it  does  not  deserve  in  all  cases.  It  is 
expected  to  increase  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membranes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  float  the  pseudo-membranes.  It  sometimes  succeeds  in  so 
doing,  but  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  membrane  is  deposited  upon 
the  mucous  membranes.  When  the  tissue  is  impregnated  the  drug  mils. 
It  also  fails  in  septic  cases,  and  mostly  for  the  reason  that  it  diminishes 
and  paralyzes  the  heart's  action.  It  oueht,  therefore,  never  to  be  given 
unaccompanied  with  large  amounts  of  stimulants.  Where  the  patient  is 
strong,  and  the  heart  healthy,  it  may  be  tried;  I  know  that  a  few  cases 
of  moderate  laryngeal  diphtheria  improved  with  pilocarpine,  steam,  and 
turpentine  inhalations.  The  dose  is  ^  grain,  dissolved  in  water,  eveiy 
hour. 

Turpentine  inhalations  were  recommended  by  C.  Edel.*  Fifteen  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  are  inhaled  from  a  common  inhalation  apparatus, 
which  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
patient,  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes  every  hour.  He  claims  recoveries  in 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  I  allow  the  patient  to  remain  in  his 
bed,  and  keep  water  boiling  constantly  on  an  alcohol  lamp,  on  the  stove, 
or  over  the  gas.  A  tablespoonful  of  turpentine,  more  or  less,  is  poured 
on  the  water,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  is  spilled  in  the  fire.  Thus 
the  room  is  constantly  filled  with  a  penetrating  odor  of  turpentine, 
which  is  not  at  all  disagreeable,  even  when  in  great  concentration.  The 
effects  are  very  satisfactory  indeed.  Where  circumstances  allowed  or 
required  it  I  have  raised  a  tent  over  the  bed,  large  enough  not  to  give 
inconvenience  to  the  patient  and  to  admit  either  the  whole  apparatus  or 
the  tube  containing  the  mixed  vapor  of  water  and  turpentine. 

Ammonium  chloride  may  sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  for  its 
soft^ening  and  liquefying  effects.  Its  internal  administration  in  bronchial 
and  tracheo-laryngeal  catarrh  is  so  old  that  it  has  several  times  been 
obsolete.  Of  late,  more  stimulant  effects  have  been  attributed  to  it  than 
it  actually  possesses.  But  its  liquefying  action,  in  cases  where  the  secre- 
tion of  mucus  is  defective  and  expectoration  scanty  and  viscid,  is 
undoubted.  Thus  it  proves  valuable  in  many  cases  of  simple  catarrh, 
both  when  administered  internally  and  inhaled.  The  latter  mode  I 
have  often  resorted  to,  and  believe  that  its  macerating  influence  has 
been  of  service  to  me  in  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria.  Half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  pure  salt  is  spread  on  the  stove  or  burned  over  alcohol 
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or  gas.  Tt  evaporates  immediately,  and  fills  the  room  or  the  tent  with  a 
white  cloud,  which,  when  dense,  excites  coughing.  But  it  does  not 
irritate  to  any  uncomfortable  degree,  and  tlie  process  may  be  repeated 
in  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more. 

Not  all  cases  of  diphtheria  are  septic  or  gangrenous,  nor  are  all  the 
cases  occurring  during  an  epidemic  of  the  same  tyi)e.  Some  have  the 
Avcll-pronounced  character  of  a  local  disease,  either  on  the  tonsils  or  in  tiie 
larynx.  The  cases  of  sporadic  croup  met  with  in  the  intervals  between 
epidemics  present  few  constitutional  symptoms,  and  assume  more  the 
nnture  of  an  active  inflammatory  disease — very  much  like  the  sporadic 
casas  of  fibrinous  traclieo-bronchitis.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  mer- 
ctiry  deserves  to  have  friends,  apologists,  and  even  eulogists.  Calomel, 
0.5-O.75  gramme  (gr.  viij-xij),  divided  into  thirty  or  forty  doses,  of  which 
one  is  taken  everylialf  hour,  is  apt  to  produce  a  constitutional  effect  ver}' 
soon.  Such  doses,  with  minute  doses,  a  milligramme  or  more  (gv.  -g^),  of 
tartar  emetic,  or  ten  or  twenty  times  that  amount  of  oxysulphuret  of 
antimony,  have  served  me  well  in  fibrinous  tracheo-bronchitis.  But  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronclii  is  more  apt  to  submit  to 
stich  liquefying  and  macerating  treatment  than  the  vocal  cords.  The 
latter  have  no  muciparous  glands  like  the  former,  in  which  they  are  very 
aipious.  And  while  the  tracheal  membrane,  even  though  recent,  is  apt 
to  l>e  thrown  out  of  a  tracheal  incision  at  once,  the  pseudo-membrane 
of  the  vocal  conls  takes  from  six  days  to  sixteen  or  more  for  complete 
removal.  Still,  a  certain  effect  may  even  here  be  accomplished,  for  mace- 
ration docs  not  depend  only  on  the  local  secretion  of  the  muciparous 
glands,  but  on  the  total  secretion  of  the  surface,  which  will  be  in  constant 
contact  with  the  whole  respiratory  tract.  Thus,  either  on  theoretical 
principles  or  on  the  ground  of  actual  experience,  men  of  learning  and 
judgment  have  used  mercury  in  such  cases  as  I  detailed  above,  with  a 
certain  confidence. 

If  ever  mercury  is  expected  to  do  any  good  in  cases  of  suffocation  by 
membrane,  it  must  be  made  to  act  promptly.  That  is  what  the  blue 
ointment  docs  not.  In  its  place  I  recommend  the  oleate,  of  which  ten  or 
twelve  drops  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin  along  the  inside  of  the  forearms 
or  thighs  (or  auj'where  when  their  surface  becomes  irritated)  every  houi 
or  two  hours.  Or  broken  doses  will  be  useful,  such  as  given  above, 
or  hypoflermic  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  J  or  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  distilled  water,  four  or  five  drops  from  four  to  six  times  a  day,  or 
more,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  the  extensive  use  oi  the 
oleate,  or  with  calomel  internally.  Lately,  the  cyanide  of  mercury  has 
been  recommended  very  strongly.  I  hardly  believe  that  it  will  work 
more  wonders  than  any  other  equally  soluble  preparation.  Within  the 
post  few  years  the  internal  admmistration  of  bichloride  of  mercury  has 
uecn  resorted  to  more  frequently  and  with  greater  success  tlian  ever  before. 
My  own  recent  experience  with  it  has  been  encouraging,  and  so  has  that 
of  some  of  my  friends.  Wm.  Pepper  ^  gave  ^  grain  of  corrosive  sul)- 
limate  every  two  hours  in  a  bad  form  oi  diphtfieritic  croup,  with  favor- 
able result  But  in  this  very  bad  case,  daspcrate  though  it  was — child 
of  five  years,  resj).  70,  pulse  160 — ^large  membranes,  "evidently  from  the 
larynx,*'  had  been  expelled  before  the  treatment  was  commenced  on  the 
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seventh  day  of  the  disease.  The  remedy  ought  to  be  given  in  sohition 
of  1  :  5000,  and  in  good  doses.  A  baby  a  year  old  may  take  one-half 
grain  every  day  for  many  days  in  succession,  with  very  little  if  any  intes- 
tinal disorder  and  with  no  stomatitis.*  A  solution  of  the  corrosive  chloride 
of  mercury  in  water  is  frequently  employed  of  late  as  a  disinfectant.  It 
acts  as  such  in  a  dilution  of  1 :  20,000.  As  healthy  mucous  membranes 
bear  quite  well  a  proportion  of  1 :  2000-3000,  any.  strength  between  these 
extremes  maybe  utilized.  A  grain  of  the  sublimate  in  a  pint  or  more  of 
water,  with  a  drachm  of  table-salt,  will  be  found  both  mild  and  efficient. 
As  a  gargle  or  nasal  injection  it  will  be  found  equally  good.  But  it 
lias  ai)peared  to  me  that  frequent  applications  give  rise  to  a  oo])ious 
mucous  discharge;  hourly  injections  mto  a  diphtheritic  vagina  IxNcame 
quite  obnoxious  by  such  over-secretion,  which  ceased  at  once  when  the 
injections  were  discontinued.  Thus,  when  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  dis- 
infect but  also  to  cleanse  the  diseased  surface,  the  injections  with  corro- 
sive sublimate  appear  to  yield  a  result  inferior  to  less  irritating  applica- 
tions. 

Chloride  of  iron  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  remedy  in  diphtheria,  but 
in  its  administration  it  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten  that  small  doses  at 
long  intervals  are  out  of  the  question.  I  have  not  the  least  doiibt  but 
that  tlie  faihirc  of  the  remedy  may  be  attributerl  in  most  cases  to  the  fact 
that  the  doses  were  too  small  and  administered  too  seldom.  A  dose  of 
from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  properly  diluted,  every  fifteen  minutes,  half 
hour,  or  hour  is  indispensable  for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  effects. 
Grargles  are  not  of  much  service,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do 
not  come  into  sufficient  contact  with  the  affecte<l  parts,  and  reach  at 
the  utmost  to  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate.  A  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  remedy  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  may  also 
be  desisted  from,  thereby  avoiding  any  irritation,  the  internal  administra- 
tion at  short  intervals  causing  the  pharynx  to  be  sufficiently  influenced 
by  local  contact  with  the  remedy.  It  must,  of  course,  not  oe  expected 
that  the  chloride  will  remove  the  membrane,  but  it  can  frequently  be 
seen  to  reduce  the  hypersemia  and  swelling  and  prevent  the  reproduction 
of  exuded  material.  The  chloride  of  iron  exerts  a  decided  influence  on 
the  vital  contractility  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  increased  contractility 
certainly  assists  in  diminisliing  the  rapidity  of  absorption  of  putrid  fluids 
through  the  blood-vessels,  which  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  ilau- 
ger  from  the  disease. 

It  cannot  yet  be  positively  asserted  that  the  chloride  of  iron  exerts  a  direct 
effect  on  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Naturally,  this  was  claimed  when  the  reni- 
etly  was  recommended,  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  on  account  of  its 
therapeutic  effects  in  en'sipelas,  with  the  accompanying  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  oi  the  skin.  Although  we  know  of  no  direct  com- 
pression of  the  lymphatic  vessels  due  to  the  action  of  the  chloride,  yet  it 
may  be  assumed  that  perhaps  the  compression  of  the  blood-vessels  exerts 
a  similar  influence  upon  the  neighboring  lymphatics.  In  consequence  of 
this  there  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  absorption  and  further  devel- 
opment of  i)oisonous  substances  in  the  lymph.  The  chloride,  like  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  a  tolerably  powerful  disinfecting  agent.  If  this 
observation  be  correct,  it  may  go  very  far  towanl  expTainmg  the  action 
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of  the  chloride  of  iron  in  septic  diseases,  which  are  accompanied  by  au 
exalted  activity  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  an  increase  of  the  white 
liloud-corpascles.  Furtliermore,  Sa&se  has  endeavoi^ed  to  show  that  the 
ferrous  salts  possess  the  power  of  converting  oxygen  into  ozone. 
They  share  this  power  with  the  blood-globules  exclusively,  and 
could  hence,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  a  deficiency  of  the  latter, 
Pokro\vsky,  too,  has  shown  that  iron  increases  tlie  process  of  oxida- 
tion in  the  body  by  demonstrating  that  in  health  there  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  and  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of  urea  in  the 
urine  during  its  administration.  In  ansemic  |)ersons,  to  whom  iron  has 
been  given  Tor  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  blood,  the  above 
phenomena  may  be  observed  before  this  object  is  accomplished.  Thus 
iron  appears  to  replace  the  blood-corpuscles  to  a  certain  extent.  Now,  in 
iufectious  disorders  of  the  blood,  where  the  red  globules  are  perpetually 
menaced  with  destruction,  it  seems  i)lausible  that  the  preparations  of  iron 
should  exert  an  antiseptic  action. 

Finally,  it  has  been  found  that  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron  the  chlo- 
ride possesses  the  greatest  jwwer  of  stimulating  the  nervous  system.  Pos- 
sibly this  effect  may  be  traced  to  an  increase  of  the  arterial  pressure  in 
the  nerve-centres.  It  has  been  said  that  this  effect  has  been  vividly 
illustrated  in  certain  forms  of  chlorosis.  If  this  be  true,  iron  would  be 
all  the  more  indicated  in  diphtheria,  since  it  would  act  as  a  prophylactic 
against  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena  that  so  frequently  present  them- 
selves, both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  diphtheritic  i>rocess.  Thus 
it  is  that  for  many  years  the  muriate  of  iron  has  constituted  the  main  ele- 
ment, with  me,  of  internal  medication  in  most  cases  of  diphtheria,  both 
of  the  mild  and  the  most  dangerous  septic  ty})e.  A  common  formula  is, 
for  a  child  of  two  years, 

^.  Tinct.  Ferri  Chloridi  f sij ; 
Potass.  Chlorat.  gr.  xx ; 

Aquse  f  3v ; 

Glycerin.  Pur.  f3j.     M. 

S.  A  teasiKwnful  every  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes. 

Carbolic  acid  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  vitality  of  all  living 
elements,  and  hence  also  on  rapidly  proliferating  epithelium,  which 
constitutes  a  ])art  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane.  It  is  of  great  advan- 
tage for  local  use.  Its  local  effect,  undiluted  or  diluted  with  equal  or 
larger  parts  of  glycerine  or  alcohol,  in  shrinking  and  removing  mem- 
branes, is  sometimes  very  useful ;  in  mild  solutions  in  water  (J,  1,  or  2  per 
cent)  it  is  very  efficient  in  nasal  injections  or  for  external  ap]>lications 
or  mouth-washes.  Rothe's  prescription  for  external  use  is  cjirbolic  acid 
and  alcohol  each  2  jiarts,  water  10,  tincture  of  iodine  1.  Its  internal 
administration  to  the  extent  of  five  to  twenty  grains  daily,  given  largely 
diluted,  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  is  of  less  positive  value. 

Salicylic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  1  :  30-50,  is  caustic.  A  milder  solu- 
tion, 1  :  200-300  relieves  or  removes  foul  odor  from  the  nose  or  throat, 
but  it  does  not  detach  membranes  or  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
apparently.  Internally,  it  acts  no  longer  as  a  disinfectant,  but  is  changed 
into  a  salicylate  and  is  an  antipyretic.  It  is  then  better  to  replace  it  by 
the  sodium  salicylate.  With  its  administration  (for  a  child  of  2  years  3 
grains  every  hour  imtil  20  or  25  grains  are  taken)  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
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ffottcn  that  serious  bmin  troubles,  collapse,  and  irregular  and  panil^^tie 
nrcatl^ing,  as  well  as  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbances,  may  follow  its 
use.  It  ought  not  to  be  given  witliout  careful  watching  and  the  simul- 
taneous free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Binz  found,  as  the  result  of  experiments  with  solutions  of  pure 
quinia  var}'ing'  from  one  part  in  a  hundred  to  one  in  a  thousand,  that 
the  latter  sufficed  to  prevent  the  development  of  bacteria  in  fluids 
capable  of  undergoing  putrefaction;  but  even  estimated  thus,  a  patient 
with  eighteen  pounds  of  blood  would  require  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  grains  of  quinia  circulating  therein  in  onler  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  Binz's  experiment.  If  Binz  considers  two  grammas  (Imlf  a 
drachm)  of  quinia  per  day  sufficient  for  an  individual  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds,  his  calculation  is  founded  on  experiments  with 
dogs,  in  which  septicaemia  was  avoided  by  the  injection  of  quinia.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Binz  makes  a  distinction  with  regard 
to  the  preparations  of  quinia  employed.  He  warns  a^inst  the  use  of 
the  bisulphate  as  Ixiing  the  most  inactive.  No  matter  which  pre]Mirution9 
are  used — I  prefer  the  muriate — I  have  come  to  look  upon  quinia  as  of 
no  great  service  in  reilucing  the  temperature  in  infectious  fevers.  The 
main  indication  for  its  use  can  only  be  found  in  inflammatory  fevers. 
When  it  is  given,  however,  salicylate  of  sodium  may  l)e  added  for  a  short 
time  io  obtain  a  sjieedier  effect. 

On  the  part  of  bromine  Wm.  H.  Thompson  claims  the  following 
advantages:  1.  When  appliwl  locally,  it  promptly  arrests  fetor  by 
arresting  directly  the  gangrenous  process,  and  thus  lessens  risk  from 
absorption.  2.  It  acts  as  an  anti-putrefactive  likewise  in  the  fluids  of  the 
lK)dy  generally — t.  e.  blood,  interstitial  circulation,  and  secretions— owing 
to  its  high  rate  of  diffusibility,  equal  to  that  of  sodium  chloride  itselE 
3.  It  locally  destroys  the  communicable  property  of  the  discharges, 
shown  by  the  immunity  of  attendants  from  any  sore  throat  when  it 
is  used,  and  from  its  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  locality. 
He  orders  two  solutions  to  be  used:  the  fii*st  of  equal  parts  of  La\vrenoe 
Smith's  solutio  bromini  and  of  glycerine,  applied  with  a  hair  pencil  to  the 
membrane,  as  gently  as  possible.  Sometimes  he  uses  tlie  solution  Aill 
strength.  The  brush  should  be  washed  at  once  in  water,  and  does  not 
last  more  than  one  day,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the  hair.  If, 
liowever,  the  membrane  be  very  extensive  and  the  parts  much  swollen  or 
difficult  to  reach,  he  resorts  instead  to  douching  with  a  Davidson  syringe, 
using  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  the  solution  to  a  pint  of  wann 
water.  By  beginning  gently  with  the  stream  directed  against  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  the  chila  soon  becomes  acaistomed  to  the  current  and 
allows  it  then  to  play  against  the  deejwr  parts. 

Internally  he  orders  from  six  to  twelve  drops  of  the  solution  in  a  half 
ounce  of  sweetened  water,  every  hour,  two,  or  three  hours,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  continuously. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  making  Smith's  solution  is:  Take  two 
ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bromide  in  water;  add  to  this, 
very  slowly,  in  a  bottle  and  with  constant  shaking,  one  ounce  of  bromine. 
It  is  better  to  add  a  part,  and  then  let  it  stand  a  while  before  adding  the 
rest;  then  fill  up  gradually,  and  with  constant  shaking  witli  water,  until 
it  measures  four  ounces. 
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Ozone  has  boen  used  as  an  anti-fermentative  in  Inhalation  during  three 
or  five  minutes  eveiy  hour  or  two,  by  Jochheini. 

Boric  (borucic)  acid,  iu  s:ituratod  (1  :  25)  or  milder  solutions,  has  some 
antiseptic  eiTect.  It  is  mild,  and  not  y^ry  injurious  when  swallowed  by 
necessity  or  mistake.  In  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  it  is  valued  highly, 
and  in  nasal  injections  I  have  found  it  very  usefuL  It  is  less  repugnant 
tlian  most  other  substances  administered  in  tliat  way. 

Sodium  benzoate  cannot  be  relied  on  either  as  an  anti-diphtheritic  nor 
as  an  anti-febrile. «  The  doses  which  were  recommended  were  two  scruples 
or  a  drachm  daily  for  a  child  a  year  old. 

Sulphur  has  been  used  locally.    It  gives  rise  to  coughing  and  vomit- 

Cubebs  have  been  given  in  incredible  doses,  two  drachms  of  tlie  powder 
to  a  child  a  year  old.     The  drug  disorders  the  stomach  and  kidneys. 

Local  Treatment. — The  mechanical  removal  of  the  membranes  is  not 
permissible  unless  they  are  almost  detached.  It  is  best  to  avoid  their 
Unng  cast  off,  unless  partly  loosened  membranes  in  the  larynx  or  trachea 
aObm  an  indication  lor  an  emetic.  Scratching  and  eroding  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ncighliorhood  give  rise  to  new  deposits.  Even  after 
8])ontaneou8  elimination  of  a  membi*ane  a  new  one  may  be  formed  within 
a  few  hours. 

To  cauterize  a  diphtheritic  membrane  or  infiltration  I  consider  wrong, 
unless  I  sliall  be  aole  to  do  so  thoroughly  and  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
caustic  to  tlie  diseased  surface.  Therefore  potassa  or  chromic  acid  cannot 
be  utilized,  because  of  tlie  impossibility  of  limiting  their  effect.  Nitrate 
of  silver  and  mineral  acids  can  be  restricted  in  their  effects,  but  these  are 
not  suf&ciently  thorough,  ])ailicularly  as  but  few  patients  will  consent  to 
have  the  remedy  applied  i)roi)erly.  when  I  do  cauterize,  I  pi'efer  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine  or  the  undiluted  acid. 
The  membrane  crumbles  and  falls  off  in  pieces.  Foixie  must  never  be 
used.  Where  it  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  obstinate  children  mild 
washes  must  be  em])loyed  instead  of  the  caustic.  Besides,  the  internal 
mediration  detailed  above  meets  every  indication.  When  there  is  a  slight 
8>vel]ing  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  cold  water  or  ice  applications  are  usually 
all  that  is  needed.  The  latter  should  be  made  according  to  geneml  indi- 
cations. The  glandular  and  ])ei'i-glandular  swellings  are  less  the  result 
of  an  actual  filling  up  with  foreign  matter  tlian  of  secondary  irritation. 
Ice  has  a  happy  effect  in  such  cases,  both  on  internal  administmtion,  in 
the  form  of  frecjuent  small  quantities  of  ice-water,  ice-pills,  ice  cream, 
and  iced  medicaments,  and  also  externally  by  ice-cold  clotlis  or  india- 
rubber  bags  filled  with  ice. 

In  general,  the  treatment  of  the  swelled  glands  must  be  both  based  on 
its  causes  and  adapted  to  the  present  condition.  The  adenitis  and  peri- 
adenitis is  of  secondary  nature,  the  irritation  being  in  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  nares.  In  these  localities  is  where  the  main  treatment  is  require<1. 
The  sooner  the  primary  alfectiun  is  removed  or  relieved  or  rendered 
innocuous,  the  better  it  is  for  the  secondary  complaint.  Frequent  «loses 
of  chlorate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  bilK)rate  of  sodium  in  mild 
doses  frequently  repeated,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  an- 
other part  of  Uiis  article,  mouth-washes,  gargles,  nasal  injections  with 
\('ater,  salt  water,  or  solutions  of  disinfecting  sultstances,  are  not  only 
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itidlcatcd,  but  liiglily  sucocssful.  When  the  case  is  recent,  cold  applica- 
tious  are  required,  but  uo  washes.  When  it  is  of  older  date,  stimulant 
embrocations  ai*e  in  order.  Iodine  ointments  are  ab^^rbcd  but  slowly ; 
mercurial  plasters  do  good  in  some  cases;  iodide  of  i)ot:issium  dissolved 
in  glycerine  (1  :  3-4),  frequently  applied,  iodine  iii  oleic  acid  (1  :  8-12), 
iodoform  in  collodion  or  flexible  collouion  (1  :  12-15)  applied  twice  daily, 
the  latter  frequently  \nth  very  good  result,  are  beneficial.  Copious  sup- 
])uration  is  very  rare.  Cases  in  which  a  fi*ee  incision  meets  with  au 
abscess  ready  to  heal  are  very  uncommon.  But  numerous  small  alxMXisses 
with  gangrenous  walls  and  pus  mixed  with  a  sero-sanguinoleut  or 
sero-punilent  liquid,  are  more  frequently  found.  In  such  cases  a  probe 
introduced  into  the  lancet  wound  enters  easily  into  the  broken-dowu 
tissue  in  every  direction,  to  a  distance  even  of  three  to  six  centimetres, 
(several  inches),  acconlin^  to  the  size  of  the  tumefaction.  I  have 
seen  fatid  hemorrhages  from  such  gangrcnous  destructions ;  therefore 
the  treatmeqt  nmst  be  both  timely  ancl  energetic  The  incision  must  not 
be  delayed  too  long.  When  the  skin  assumes  a  purplish  hue  or  is  simply 
discolored,  it  is  time  to  incise  and  to  apply  concentrated  or  nearly  concen- 
trated carbolic  acid  to  the  interior,  unless  the  neighborhood  of  very 
imi>oii;ant  blood-vessels  or  nerves  yields  a  contraindication  to  concentrated 
applications.  In  that  case  a  milder  ))reparation  is  advisable,  but  tlie 
application  should  be  rc|Xiated  oflen,  until  the  suppuration  becomes  more 
normal.  Then  mild  disinfectant  injections  into  what  lias  now  become  a 
cavity  will  be  found  satisfactory,  particularly  when  meanwhile  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  has  l>een  improved. 

Treatment  of  Nasal  Diphtheria. — Esjiocially  during  the  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  must  we  be  ciirefui  not  to  allow  a  nasal  catarrh 
to  have  its  own  way;  we  must  likewise  guaixl  against  considering  the  thiu' 
and  flocculent  discharge  in  infected  cases  as  a  mucous  secretion.  What- 
ever be  the  origin  of  nasal  diphtheria,  whether  primaiy  or  the  result  of 
a  sinular  affection  in  the  throat,  local  ti'catmcnt  should  at  once  be  insti- 
tuted, and  if  this  be  done  the  gix^at  majority  of  cases  will  terminate  favor- 
ably. The  danger  in  this  form  of  disease  consists  in  an  excessive  al)sorp- 
tion  of  putrid  substances  and  in  the  breathing'  of  contaminated  air. 
The  interior  of  the  nasal  cavities  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disiu- 
fected.  If  this  be  commenced  early,  the  onginalseat  of  the  affection  may 
lie  i*eached,  and  the  disinfectimt  process  will,  sis  a  rule,  have  good  results. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  select  very  energetic  disinfectants ;  a  solution  of 
tw'ch  e  to  tweuty-iive  centigrammes  (two  to  four  grains)  of  carbolic  aciil 
in  thirty  grammes  (au  ounce)  of  water  is  at  once  mild  and  effective,  and 
hardly  gives  rise  to  more  discomfoil  than  lukewarm  water.  Nasal  injec- 
tions must  be  made  very  frequently,  until  esich  time  the  stream  of  fluid 
lias  a  free  exit  through  the  other  nostril  or  through  the  mouth.  They 
must  be  made  at  least  every  hour,  and  even  oftener  if  necessary ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  advisable  to  be  careful  that  the  fluid  does  not  enter  the 
Eustachian  tube.  This  can  be  prevented,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  compel-* 
ling  the  patient  to  keep  the  mouth  open  during  the  procedure.  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  evil  or  even  disagreeable  results  from  the  administration  of  nasal 
injections  in  diphtheria.  It  is  likely  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  is  swollen  as  far  as  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  such 
a  drgree  as  to  render  the  entrance  of  fluids  into  the  latter,  improbable 
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The  hardness  of  hearing,  which  is  of  so  frequent  oocurrence  in  the  course 
of  a  severe  catarrh  or  of  a  diphtheritic  attack,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
maoous  membrane  of  tiiat  part  is  in  a  state  of  swelling.  An  ordinary 
syringe  will  suffice.  However,  when  administered  by  parents  or  nurses 
the  blunt  nozzle  of  au  car  syringe  is  preferable.  Occasionally  here,  as  in 
local  applications  to  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  atomizer  may  be  used 
to  adv^tage,  but  the  tube  must  be  properly  introduced  into  tlie  nostrils. 
There  are  cartes  of  nasal  diphtheria,  however,  which  are  far  more  trouble- 
some to  mautige  than  the  foregoing  wouUl  seem  to  indicate.  I  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  nasal  cavities,  from  tlie  anterior  to  the  posterior  nares, 
were  filled  and  completely  occluded  by  a  dense,  solid  membranous  mass. 
I  was  then  compelled  to  bore  a  passage  with  a  silver  probe,  to  gradually 
introduce  a  larger-sized  one,  and  then  to  a])ply  the  pure  carbolic  acid,  in 
order  to  remove  the  densest  and  thickest  masses,  and  finally  was  able. to 
make  injections;  even  in  such  cases  I  have  had  the  gratification  of 
being  able  to  give  a  favorable  prognosis.  The  dangerous  secondary  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  will  oflen  subside  afler  a  steady  employment  of  disin- 
fectant injections  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  It  will  be  found 
that  children  frequently  do  not  object  to  this  method  of  treatment ;  I 
have  even  met  witli  some  who,  after  convincing  themselves  of  the  relief 
afforded  thereby,  asked  for  an  injecition.  When  we  are  about  to  bring 
each  injection  to  a  close  it  is  well  to  press  together  the  nasal  cavities  for 
an  instant  with  the  fingers.  By  this  procedure  tlie  fluid  is  forced  back- 
ward to  the  pharynx,  and  is  swallowed  or  ejected  through  the  mouth,  and 
thus  washes  the  pharynx  and  mouth  at  the  same  time.  Frequently, 
however,  this  latter  object  is  obtained  with  every  injection  ;  for,  the  palate 
being  swelled,  oedematous,  and  paretic,  the  fluid  is  not  prevented  from 
reaching  the  pliarynx,  even  in  the  average  case.  In  regard  to  the  choice 
of  a  disinfecting  agent,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say.  I  believe  that 
uo  one  of  them  has  important  qualifications  above  the  others.  I  avoid 
those  which  stain  or  which  produce  firm  coagula.  For  the  latter  reason  I 
do  not  use  the  subsulphatc  and  perchloridc  of  iron ;  for  the  former,  the 
])ermanganate  of  potassium.  I  employ,  as  a  ride,  carbolic  acid  in  solution, 
of  the  streugtli  above  mentione<l.  Where  there  is  but  a  slightly  fetid  odor 
I  liave  frequently  employed  lime-water  or  water  with  glycerine,  or  a 
solution  (1  :  100, 1  :  50)  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  of  borax,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  Disinfecting  agents 
and  antiseptics,  whether  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  iron,  are  of  no 
service  when  administered  internally  only,  unless  the  scat  and  cause  of 
the  septic  infection  be  attended  to  previously.  Under  the  local  employ- 
ment of  antiseptics,  as  described,  or  by  simply  washing  out  with  water 
or  salt  water,  most  cases  recover ;  without  them,  death  will  result.  Of 
late,  in  many  cases,  the  local  applications,  injections,  etc.  of  the  corrosive 
chloride  of  mercury  in  water  (1 :  5000-10,000)  has  proved  very  effective. 
It  has  this  advantage  over  carbolic  acid,  that  the  swallowing  of  the  former 
IS  not  so  dangerous.  This  much,  after  all,  my  experience  has  assured  me 
of,  that  there  is  a  certain  number  of  cases  which  terminate  fatally;  but  it 
is  likewise  true  that  the  mortality  need  not  be  excessively  great.  I  cannot 
grant  that  it  is  hard  to  carry  out  the  exact  and  apimrently  barbarous  treat- 
ment necessary  for  a  favorable  result,  for  it  is  oeilainly  more  barbarous  to 
sacrifice  than  to  save  life. 
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It  is  a  i)ositive  fact  that  when  children  Bufiering  from  nasal  diphtlieria, 
with  its  peculiarly  septic  character,  are  perniitt«i  to  sleep  much— «nH 
they  are  apt  to  be  drowsy  under  the  influence  of  the  poison — ^they  will 
certainly  die.     To  allow  them  to  sleep  is  to  allow  tlicm  to  die. 

The  first  symptom  of  improvement  is  often  a  rapid  diminution  of  the 
glandular  swelHng  wherever  it  exists.  It  is  not  present  in  all  cases, 
but  chiefly  in  those  in  wliich  a  bloody  serum  was  discharged  in  an  early 
j)eriod  of  the  disease.  In  these  tlie  blood-vessels  ap])e:ir  to  be  very  vul- 
nerable, superficial,  and  a])t  to  absorb ;  these  are  also  the  most  dangerous 
cases,  and  require  the  greatest  attention  and  care,  and  also  prompt  disin- 
fection. 

Treatment  of  Laryngeal  Diphtheria. — ^The  severest  form  of  diphtheria 
is  that  located  in  the  larynx,  constituting  membranous  croup.  Its  gene- 
ral treatment,  whether  the  disease  has  originated  primarily  hi  tlie  larynx 
or  trachea  or  has  been  communicated  from  the  pharynx^  does  not  differ 
from  that  laid  down  for  diphtlicria  in  general.  Naturally  the  larynx  calls 
for  s])ecial  treatment  on  account  of  the  symptoms  of  sulfocration  which 
result  from  its  stenosis.  The  main  indication  of  removing  viscid  mucus 
or  i>artly-4letached  membranes  is  best  met  by  the  administration  of  an 
emetic.  Such  is  their  only  indicjition  in  my  experience.  The  selection 
of  the  emetic,  when  indicated,  is  of  great  importance.  Antimonials  ought 
to  be  avoided  because  of  their  depressing  and  purgative  effect.  Iixjcao- 
uanha  is  but  rarely  effective.  The  sulpliates  of  zinc  and  copjxir,  and 
particularly  the  latter,  deserve  preference.  TurjKith  mineral  acts  j)romptly 
and  satisfactorily.  When  no  emesis  can  be  obtiiim^d  the  prognosis  is 
decidedly  bad.  Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  tracheotomy,  the  good 
results  of  wliich  are  however  only  too  often  delusive  and  transient. 

AVheu,  afler  the  o))eration,  there  is  scarcely  any  relief,  and  particularly 
when  the  case  takes  a  very  rapid  course,  it  is  j)robably  one  of  ascending  croup 
which  commenced  in  the  tnuJiea.  Mechanical  relief  by  pushing  down  a 
hen's  feather  or  a  bundle  of  them,  and  turning  it  about  and  twisting^ 
must  be  tried.  It  is  a  much  better  instrument  than  ]>incer8  of  all  sorts 
and  shapes.  But  what  relief  will  be  accomplished  is  but  of  very  short 
duration.  When  fever  sets  in  within  a  few  hours  it  means  very  much 
more  fi'equently  pneumonia  than  diphtheritic  fever.  It  is  apt  to  be  soon 
complicated  by  that  disproportion  between  pulse  and  res]>inition  so  cha- 
racteristic of  inflammatory  diseases.  Then  quinia  in  larger  doses,  0.25 
or  0.5  (grs.  iv-viij)  eveiy  two,  four,  eight  hours,  at  the  same  time  doses 
of  sodium  salicylate  0.25-0.40  fgrs.  iv-vj)  every  hour  or  two  hours  until 
the  temperature  goes  down,  ana  smidl  doses  of  digitalis  where  the  heart 
re«|uires  it,  must  be  given  at  once.  Procrastination  is  dangcnnis;  tlie 
patients  want  cai*eful  watching  ;  many  of  them  die  within  two  days  after 
the  operation. 

Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  requires  great  attention  and  permits  of  no 
loss  of  time.  Cold  appliaitions  to  the  affected  eye  must  be  made  c»u- 
stantly.  Pieces  of  linen  or  lint  kept  on  ii-e  (better  than  in  it'O-water)  of 
little  more  than  the  size  of  the  eye,  must  be  clianjjed  every  minute  or  two 
day  and  night.  The  danger  to  the  cornea  is  so  immineut  that  constant 
watchfulness  is  required.  Boric  acid  in  concentrated  solution  should  be 
dropjjed  into  the  eye  once  every  hour.  Care  must  lie  taken  that  the 
well  eye  shall  not  get  infected ;  for  that  puq)ose  it  is  best  to  cover  it 
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with  lint  and  coUodioii^  or  with  lint  or  cotton  held  in  pkoe  by  adiicsive 
piaster. 

Cutaneous  diphtheria  requires  the  destniction  of  tlie  mcnibraue  or  of  the 
iufected  surface  by  carboh'c  acid,  either  couoentnited  or  somewhat  dihited 
with  glycerine,  or  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  After  that  tlie 
use  of  ice  or  iced  cloths,  or  diluted  carbolic  acid,  is  indicated.  As  soou 
as  the  surf:u»  is  no  longer  diphtheritic  the  local  and  general  treatment 
is  to  be  continued  on  general  principles. 

Diphtheritic  jparalvsLs  is  invariably  complicated  by  anseniia  and  debility, 
and  the  diet  and  medical  treatment  must  be  regulated  acoonlingly.  How- 
ever, neither  overfeeding  nur  a  sameness  of  diet  are  to  be  permitted,  for  not 
rarely  the  muscular  coat  of  tlie  stomach  suifers  with  tlie  rest  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  very  deficient  in  aiiienn'c 
uidividuals.  While,  tlierefore,  iron  is  indicated,  we  must  not  ueglcot  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  nutrition  and  digestion,  and  to  aid  the  lutter 
with  ])epsiu  and  moderate  amounts  of  muriatic  acid,  well  diluted.  Qui- 
uia  in  small  doses  aud  stimulants  are  appro]>riate  whenever  there  is  no 
contraindication  to  their  employment.  The  ti'entment  of  the  paralysis 
itself  will  naturally  dejMind  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  present 
in  each  individual  c':i.se,  whicli  we  have  seen  to  differ  considerably.  This 
alone  can  explain  why  various  modo^s  of  tniitment,  the  electric  current 
among  others,  after  being  recommended  by  some  authors,  are  branded  by 
otliers.  Where  \ve  have  to  deal  with  tliose  rare  clianges  in  the  brain  aud 
spinal  conl,  the  utmost  mre  is  necea«;ary  in  order  not  to  make  the  con- 
dition still  worse ;  and  in  such  cases  there  would  l)e  a  contraindication  to 
the  use  of  the  faradic  current,  though  this  would  not  hold  true  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current  in  shoil  sittings.  Besides, 
central  paralyses  are  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  i)eripheral  ones.  In 
most  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  elevation  of  tem|)ei*ature  during  the 
course  of  the  |)3ralytic  phenomena.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  this  ])oint, 
for  I  am  aware  that  many  cases  of  centj':il  congestion  and  even  of  inflam- 
mation exhibit  but  very  insignificant  elevations  of  temperature.  But, 
as  tlie  diagnosis  will  dejK^nd  on  a  positive  knowledge  of  whether  there 
have  been  changes  of  temi)crature,  I  rely  on  the  rectal  temi)erature  only, 
for  many  a  myelitis  runs  its  course  with  no  greater  elevation  above  the 
normal  than  one-half  or  one  degree.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  tem- 
fterature  is  normal  or  subnormal,  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
employ  the  famdic  or  the  galvanic  current.  In  addition  to  the  internal 
administration  of  iron  I  advise  by  all  means  the  emplovment  of 
stryclinia.  When  there  is  no  necessity  for  haste,  we  may  give  mode- 
mte  doses,  gradually  increasing  them,  and  using  iron  in  combination. 
When  there  is  danger  in  delay,  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  subcuta- 
neous injections  of  the  sulpliate  of  strychnia,  once  or  twice  daily. 
They  are  mainly  indicated  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
of  respiration.  Of  course,  where  the  former  are  aflected  it  is  necessary 
to  nourish  the  patient  artificially,  partly  jKjrhaps  by  nutrient  enemata, 
but  principally  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube.  In  using  the  latter  it  is 
unuecessary  to  introduce  it  into  the  stomach,  as  it  only  requires  to  l)e 
passed  a  few  inches  below  the  afiTected  parts,  when  the  ocso])hngus  will 
usually  be  found  able  to  undertake  the  fiirther  disposal  of  the  food. 
In  these  cases  str}'chnia  should  be  injected  subcutsmeously  in  the  neck, 
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ouoe  or  twice  daily.  In  a  similar  manner  it  should  be  injected  in  the 
ix'gion  of  the  chest,  diaphmgm,  or  neck  in  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  or  of  the  glottis.  In  (laralysis  of  the  mascles  of  accommodation 
(iu  which  Scheby-Buch  claims  to  have  seen  the  process  cut  short  by  the 
use  of  the  Calabar  bean,  considered  as  inert  by  Hassner)  they  may  be 
given  in  the  forehead  or  temples. 

Frictions  dry  and   alcoholic,  hot  bathing,  friction  Avith   hot  water, 
kneading  of  the  afiPected  parts,  will  be  found  beneficial  and  pleasant. 


CHOLERA. 

Bt  ALFRED  STILL^,   M.  D.,   LKD. 


.  Definitiox. — Cholera  is  an  epidemic  disease,  characterized  by  the 
transudation  of  senini  into  the  stomach  and  l^owels,  and  usually  by  tite 
proAise  discharge  by  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  liquid  resembling  rice- 
>vatcr,  followed  by  a  tendency  to  collapse.  It  is  endemic  in  India,  but 
lias  been  conveyed  thence  to  almost  every  jxirt  of  the  world. 

Synonyms. — Cholera  algida,  C.  asiatica,  C.  asphyxia,  C.  maligna,  C. 
6{)n.smodicnf     In  English  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  cholera. 

History. — It  is  sometimes  stated  that  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Oelsus, 
and  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  medical  writers  generally  recorcl 
'^  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  cholera  in  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  livetl"  H^Iacnamara).  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
truth.  All  or  these  writers  describe  "cholera  morbus"  in  nearly  iden- 
tical terms;  they  all  include  bilious  discharges  among  its  symptoms,  and 
no  one  of  them  speaks  of  it  as  a  mortal  or  even  as  an  epidemic  disease. 
(Com|iare,  (specially,  Colsus,  Arctrous,  Cselius  Aurelianus,  and  Paulus 
-/Egineta.)  Their  <lescription  of  sporadic  cholera  morbus  is  very  precise. 
For  example,  Ctelius  Aurelianus  says:  "Cholerirara  passionem  aiunt 
aliqu!  nominatam  a  fluore  fellis,  per  os  et  vcntrem  effecto."* 

Asiatic  epidemic  cholera  is  a  very  different  disease.  It  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  India  from  a  very  remote  period,  but  no  detailed  accoimt 
of  it  ^vas  pul>Iished  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dur- 
ing tiiat  century  many  successive  descriptions  of  the  disease  exhibited  its 
extreme  violence  and  mortality.  It  is  iKjlieved  to  have  occurred  repeat- 
edly, if  not  annually,  in  the  same  localities  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  invasion  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  and  afterward  by  the  English, 
contributed  to  fmmul  the  disease  tliroughout  the  Peninsula,  partly  bv 
military  occupation  and  ]xirtly  through  commercial  channels,  by  which  it 
was  also  carried  to  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  pi^evailed  in 
Batavia  in  1629.  Between  1768  and  1790  numerous  e])idemics  of  cliolera 
oocurrwl.  Alnrnt  the  former  date  no  less  than  60,000  persons  are  said  to 
liave  jKjrished  near  Pondicherry,  and  in  1783  it  is  reckoned  that  20,000 
victims  to  the  disease  fell  in  a  single  week  during  the  religious  gathering 
at  the  sacred  city  of  Hurdw&r,  where,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  became 
in  later  yesirs  more  fatal  still.  The  English  armies  extended  their  oon- 
qaests  in  Hindostan,  and  established  commerce  between  that  country  and 
Western  Asia  and  Euro}>e,  and  by  the  year  1817  opened  new  channels  of 

*  Aeul,  Aforb^  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix* 
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oominuiiication  iu  every  directiou,  both  witliin  and  beyond  tlie  Penlnsala. 
Along  them  the  disease  was  carried;  it  invadetl  Ceylon  and  the  BnmieM) 
empire,  and  extended  to  Batavia,  Java,  and  Cliina  on  the  ea.st,  aiicl 
advanced  westward  to  Persia  in  1821.  In  that  year  also  it  was  carrie<l 
from  Arabia  into  Africa,  and  at  various  later  periods  penetrated  more  and 
more  deeply  into  the  Dark  Continent,  always  following  the  track  of  pil- 
grims returning  from  Meoca^  tlie  routes  of  armies  engaged  iu  war,  or 
those  of  trading  ranivans.^ 

In  these  oases,  as  in  others  elsewhere,  tlie  spontaneous  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  assumed  by  certain  writers,  but  at  every  stage  of  its  progress 
careful  investigation  led  uniformly  to  the  oouclusion  that  it  was  pix)])agated 
directly  or  indirectly  from  pre-existent  cases  of  cliolera.  From  Persia  it 
moved  northward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  westward 
to  the  Levant  iu  1823,  and  there  for  a  time  its  ravages  weiX2  stayed. 
Meanwhile,  it  ])revailed  at  various  places  throughout  Hind(>stan,  and, 
assuming  a  greater  degree  of  violence  in  1826,  it  advanced  steadily  iu  a 
noilh- western  direction  across  Afghanistan  and  Persia  in  the  folio winjj 
year.  In  1829  it  reached  Orenburg,  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
was  s|)eedily  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  Russian  empiix3,  where  it 
raged  with  great  violence  in  1830.  In  1831  it  prevailed  at  Mecca  among 
the  ])ilgrims,  who  had  brought  it  from  India,  and  so  virulently  that  one- 
half  of  them  are  computed  to  have  perished.  IlcJice  it  s|)ee<lily  |»assed 
with  returning  pilgrims  to  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  and  was  car- 
ried to  St.  Petersbni-g,  to  Swetlen,  to  Hamburg,  and  other  ]>laces  in 
Noilhern  continental  £uro|X!.  From  Hamburg  and  other  se:i|>(>r1s  it 
was  conveyetl  to  commercial  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Fnghmd, 
whence  it  extended  to  Edinburgh  iu  the  north  and  London  in  the  south. 

In  1832  cholera  ])revailed  in  France,  and  within  the  year  claused  120,000 
deaths,  7000  of  which  occurred  in  Paris  iu  the  space  of  eighteen  days, 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  it  was  reproduced  iu  England, 
and  extended  to  Ireland.  From  Liverpool,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Dublin 
five  vessels  filled  with  emigrants  sailed  for  Quebec,  Canada,  and  they, 
together,  lost  179  passengers  by  cholera  during  the  voyage. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  importation  and  first  ap|)earancc  of 
cholera  on  the  American  continent  are  described  by  Dr.  Peters  as  follows: 
"All  these  ships  and  their  ])assengei*s  were  quarantined  at  Grosse  Isle,  a 
few  miles  below  Quebet^  On  June  7th  the  St.  Lawrence  steamer  Voyu- 
geur  conveyed  a  load  of  these  emigrants  and  their  baggage,  some  to  Que- 
bec, but  the  majority  to  Montreal  on  the  10th.  The  fii-st  cases  of  cholem 
oc<^urred  iu  emigrant  boaixling-houses  in  Quebec  on  the  8th,  and  the  same 
jKJSt-steamboat,  the  Voyageur,  huuknl  i>ersons  dead  and  dying  of  cholera 
at  Montreal,  a  distance  of  two  hundrca  miles,  in  less  than  thiily  hours. 
Over  this  long  distance,  thickly  inhabited  on  Iwth  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, cholera  made  a  single  leap,  without  infecting  a  single  village  or  a 
single  house  between  the  two  cities,  witli  the  following  exceptions.  A 
man  picked  up  a  mattress  thrown  from  the  Voyageur,  and  he  and  his 
wife  died  of  cholera;  another  man,  fishing  on  the  St,  Lawrence,  was 
requested  to  bury  a  dead  man  from  the  Voyageur,  and  he  and  his  wife 
and  nephew  died.  The  captain  of  a  passing  boat  requested  an  Indian  to 
bury  a  man  from  on  board ;  this  man  and  five  other  Indians  were  attaclved 

*  Chmtie,  ChoUra  Epidemics  in  Africa,  1876. 
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and  dial.  Tlie  town  of  Three  Rivers,  halfway  between  Quelx^c  and 
Montreal,  forlxide  Btcatuers  to  land,  and  escaped  for  a  long  time.  From 
Montreal  the  great  influx  of  emigrants  were  forwarded  away,  by  the  Emi- 
grant Society,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  and  by  them  the  pestilence  was 
sown  at  each  stopping-place.  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  soon 
became  affected.  In  the  end,  over  4(W0  persons  died  of  cholera  in  Mont- 
real, iind  more  than  an  equal  number  in  Quel)ec.  The  epidemic  reached 
Detroit  in  the  same  way,  ....  and  continued  west  along  the  Great  Lakes, 
nutil  in  September  it  reached  our  military  posts  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
. .  .  .  Fort  Dearborn,  near  Chicago,  was  temporarily  rcoccupicd  in  1832, 
and  it  was  here  that  epidemic  cholera  displayed  its  most  fatal  effects 
among  our  tn>o|>s.     Out  of  1000  men,  over  200  cases  were  admitted  into 

hospitals  in  the  conrse  of  seven  or  eight  days When  these  troojw 

agam  man*hed  for  the  Mississi|>pi,  they  apjHjared  in  perfect  healtli,  yet 
the  cholera  broke  out  again  on  the  w^ay,  an(l  when  the  command  reached 
the  Mississippi  it  had  been  as  fatal  as  it  had  been  at  Fort  Dearlx)m." 

Meanwhile,  an  emigrant  ship  with  cholera  on  boanl  reached  New 
York,  whence  the  disease  spread  up  the  Hudson  River,  and  was  also  car- 
ried southwardly  to  Philadelphia  and  the  West.  The  mortality  in  New 
York  City  from  this  epidemic  is  stated  at  3500.  In  1833  the  disease 
broke  out  in  the  cities  of  Havana  and  Matanzas  in  Cuba,  and  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population.  Hence  it  was  carried 
to  Mexican  and  American  towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  as  far  as  the  wastem  bortler  of  Pennsylvania  In 
the  following  year  it  was  again  introduced  at  the  port  of  Quel)ec  by  a 
vessel  filled  with  emigrants,  of  whom  many  had  died  during  the  passage. 
It  prevailed  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  spread  over  tlie 
whole  country  in  1835  and  1836.  In  the  former  of  these  two  years  it 
was  confined  to  several  Southern  cities,  whither  it  was  brought,  as  on  a 
fo^Tner  occasion,  directly  from  CuIki.  It  then  gradually  subsided,  and  at 
lust  disappeared  for  the  space  of  nearly  ten  years. 

But  in  1845  it  was  known  to  be  advancing  on  its  former  path,  which  it 
steadily  pursued,  and  entered  England  in  October,  1848,  at  Sunderland, 
the  very  town  at  which  it  first  appeared  in  1831.  "During  the  second 
qiidemic  in  Europe,  in  1848,  two  vessels  sailed  from  ITavi'c,  where  cholera 
prevailcil — one,  tlie  New  York,  for  New  York,  and  the  other,  the  Swan- 
ton,  for  New  Orleans.  Both  contained  large  numbers  of  German  emi- 
grants. On  one  vessel  the  cholera  appeare<l  when  it  was  sixteen  days  out, 
u-ith  fourteen  deaths;  on  the  other,  in  twenty-six  days,  with  thirteen 
deaths.  The  New  York  arrived  at  Staten  Island  Dec.  2,  1848,  and  a 
severe  epidemic  broke  out,  but  was  confined  to  the  quarantine  grounds. 
The  Swanton  arrived  at  New  Orleans  Dec  11th ;  no  quarantine  was  insti- 
tutetl,  and  in  two  days  its  sick  were  taken  into  the  Charity  Hospital. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  severe  epidemic,  which  increased  in  p)wer 
nil  winter,  till,  in  June,  1849,  2500  died  of  it  in  New  Orlenns.  Decem- 
ber 20,  1848,  it  reached  Memphis  by  steamboat  from  New  Orleans, 
and  for  twenty-five  days  was  confined  to  the  landing-place  of  the  former 
city,  whence  it  afterward  spread.  In  the  spring  it  was  carried  to  St. 
Ix>uis  and  Cincinnati  and  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley.  In  October  it 
reached  Sacramento,  Cal.,  by  means  of  overland  emigrants,  and,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  Sjm  Francisco,  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  Northerner  from 
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PanainjL  The  Chinese  of  California  suffered  most  severely"  (Peters). 
In  April,  1849,  cholera  reappeared  in  the  public  stores  at  the  quarantine 
station,  Staten  Island,  N.  \ .,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it  was 
fatal  to  5000  persons. 

A  pause  now  took  place  in  the  ravages  of  the  disease  which  lasted  until 
1853.  In  that  year  it  destroyed  no  less  than  1 1,000  persons  in  the  Per- 
sian city  of  Teheran.  At  Messina  its  victinis  numbered  12,000,  in 
France  114,000,  and  in  England  about  16,000.  In  1854  it  was  intro- 
duced by  emigrant  ships  into  New  York,  causing  a  mortality  of  2000 
persons,  and  was  carried  to  Philadelphia,  where  its  victims  numbered 
500.  It  extended  to  many  towns  in  New  England  and  westward  along 
the  great  channels  of  emigration.  In  Montreal  the  deaths  were  1300, 
and  m  the  then  small  town  of  Detroit,  1000. 

After  an  interval  of  quiescence  longer  than  any  previous  one  the  cholera 
again  broke  out  among  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  in  December,  1864.  It 
api>eared  in  Alexandria  during  May,  1865,  and  thence  was  carried  to 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  them  to  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  This  period  of  exemntion  included  that  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  when,  if  ever,  the  local  causes  which  have  been  erroneously 
assigned  to  the  disease  existed  in  all  their  forms  and  in  the  most  intense 
d^ree.  It  was  only  when  its  s])ecific  germs  were  once  more  importetl 
that  cholera  began  to  prevail  again.  Official  records  show  that  in  1866 
it  was  introduced  from  Europe  into  Halifax,  N.  S.,  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  military  posts  of  New  York  harbor.  Thence  it  was  carried  lu 
troop-ships  to  various  Southern  ports,  from  which  its  progress  could  lio 
traced  to  Texas  and  other  Gulf  States,  and  to  the  to^vns  on  tiie  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers.  From  New  York,  also,  the  disease  travelled  west- 
ward to  Cincinnati  and  the  U.  S.  barracks  at  Newport,  on  the  op]X)sitc 
side  of  the  Ohio  River,  whence  it  advanced  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
to  meet  the  trail  that,  coming  from  the  South,  followed  the  grcjit  rivers 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     During  the  summer  of  1867  cholera  again 

iirevailed,  although  less  fatally,  at  most  of  the  points,  especially  of  the 
iCississippi  Valley,  which  had  been  invaded  the  jirevious  year,  and  some 
cases  occurred  at  the  military  posts  around  New  York  in  recruits  who  had 
shortly  before  arrived  fix)m  places  in  the  West  where  cholera  prevailed. 
Thus  did  the  disease  complete  the  circuit  of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  cholera  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  east  of 
Europe  between  1865  and  1874.  After  the  latter  date  it  seems  to  have 
l>een  confined  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  1877-78  it  existed  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  pilgrims  at 
Mecca,  and  since  then  it  has  not  been  knoAvn  in  EuroiK*.  The  latest 
appearance  of  cholera  in  the  United  States  was  in  1873,  when  it  occurred 
at  three  points  far  distant  from  one  another.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
eflTects  of  immigrants.  The  vessels  that  brought  them  were  in  a  i)erfect 
sanitary  condition.  The  passengers  themselves  were  healthy,  and  remained 
so  aft«r  landing  and  until  they  reached  the  distant  points  of  Carthage, 
Ohio,  Crow  River,  Minn.,  and  Yankton,  Dak.,  where  their  goods  were 
unpacked.  At  each  place,  "within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison 
particles  were  liberated,  the  first  cases  of  the  disease  appcareil,  and  the 
unfortunates  were  almost  literally  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth" 
(E.  McClellan). 
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In  1881  cholera  was  brought  from  Hindostnn  to  Arabia  by  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Mecca,  wliere  it  soon  aften\'arcl  broke  out  and  caused  the 
death  of  about  8000  persons.  In  the  following  year  several  vessels  from 
Bombay  evaded  the  quarantine  and  reached  Djeddah,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
and  the  pilgrims  on  reaching  the  latter  city  disseminated  the  disease. 
The  unusually  small  number  of  i)ersons  who  were  there  at  the  time,  and 
their  prompt  dispersion  before  the  danger,  limited  the  mortality,  and 
gradually  cases  of  cholera  ceased  to  appear.  In  1882,  the  English  at  that 
time  carrying  on  war  in  Egypt,  very  rigid  sanitary  precautions  against 
the  importation  of  cholera  were  enacted  and  sncocssfully  enforced,  but  in 
the  following  year,  the  same  urgent  necessity  no  longer  commanding,  they 
were  considerably  relaxed.  At  the  end  of  June,  1883,  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  at  Damietta  (at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile),  and  soon 
afterward  at  Rosetta,  Port  Said,  and  Mansourah.  During  July  it  spread 
to  various  places  in  direct  communication  with  those  nam^.  At  Cairo  it 
was  peculiarly  fatal,  and  on  July  20th  it  was  reported  to  have  caused  600 
deaths.  For  several  days  the  daily  mortality  varied  between  500  and  600. 
The  disease  prevailed  somewhat  in  Alcxanaria  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  and  near  the  end  of  Octol)er  it  was  fatal  to  numerous  European 
residents  of  that  city,  and  some  deaths  occurixnl  in  the  British  army  of 
occupation.  In  all  Egypt,  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  13th,  the  total 
mortality  is  said  to  have  lx!cn  5000,  but  in  the  following  week  it  fell  to 
2000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  epidemic  destroyed  at  least  20,000  lives. 
The  germ  of  Uiis  epidemic  has  not  been  accurately  dctermine<l.  Some 
reganl  it  as  a  survival  of  the  cholera  of  the  previous  year — a  su])posi- 
tion  which  is  at  least  plausible  and  sufficient;  but  certain  "siuiitarians" 
have  attributed  the  outbreak  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  intensified 
by  the  civil  war  which  had  recently  devastated  Egyj)t.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  while  such  causes  have  in  all  ages  generated  ty})hus  and 
typhoid  fevers  and  dysentery,  they  never  prothiccHl  cholera.  S>ome,  more 
unwise  than  judicious,  declared  that  the  Egyj)tian  disease  of  1883  was 
not  cholera.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  tliat  several  East  Indian 
merchants  from  Bombay  arrived  at  Damietta  on  June  18th,  or  three  days 
l)efore  the  disease  was  recognized  in  that  city.  It  is  also  said  that  a  stoker 
from  on  board  an  English  b1  earner  from  Bombay  introduced  the  cholera 
into  Damietta.  But  the  judgment  of  Snrgeon-Grcneral  Murray  carries 
with  it  greater  weight.*  He  is  of  the  o])inion  that  the  Egj'ptian  epidemic 
of  1883  was  simply  a  revival  of  the  Arabian  epidemic  of  1882.  He 
fshows  that  cholera  existed  in  several  \'illagos  on  the  Damietta  brancli  of 
the  Nile  in  the  latter  ])art  of  May  and  during  June,  and  that  it  broke  out 
in  the  capital  itself,  during  a  fair  which  had  lasted  for  eight  days,  on  the 
22d  of  June,  and  was  spread  by  the  i>eople  on  their  return  from  Damietta 
to  their  villages.  This,  adds  Mr.  Murray,  "is  a  literal  transcript  of  the 
accounts  of  many  of  the  severe  epidemics  that  have  raged  over  India." 
It  also  apjXiars  from  M.  Proust's  narrative  ^  that  the  Ottoman  government 
liad  already,  as  early  as  April,  notified  the  government  of  Egypt  that 
certain  Indo-Javanese  pilgrims  were  on  their  way  to  Mecca,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  lan«l  without  miarantine.  The  French  delegate 
to  the  sanitary  council  also  begged  that  those  of  the  pilgrims  who  reached 
S»iiz  without  previons  quarantine  should  be  isolated  and  kept  under  snr- 

»  Tunes  and  GoMttie,  Feb.,  1884,  p.  209.  ^Lt  Cholera,  1883. 
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veiUaiicc  for  three  days.  But  owing  to  the  opposition  of  tlie  English  dele- 
gates these  measures  were  not  duly  enforced,  tlie  council  did  not  meet 
figiiin,  and  no  protective  system  was  adopted. 

Etiology. — The  essential  cause  of  cholera  is  unknown,  unless  the 
investigations  of  Koch,  described  below,  may  have  revealed  it.  Its 
secondary  causes,  or  the  conditions  of  its  dissemination,  are  better 
iiiulorstood.  Some  general  propositions  concerning  them  will  here  be 
hiid  down,  and  ill iisl rated  so  far  as  the  argument  reciuircs  and  tlie  avail- 
able space  will  allow. 

Cholera  is  endemic  in  no  other  country  than  India,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  Bengal.  When  it  has  occurred  elsewhere  it  has  invariably  been 
earned  from  India.  The  cholera  poison  has  been  imagined  to  be  of  an 
aerial  nature,  but  its  dillnsion  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  velocity  or 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  no  instance  whatever  has  its  rate  of  prog- 
ress exceeiled  that  of  man  on  land  or  water,  nor  has  it  ever  taken  a 
direction  different  fi*om  that  of  commercial  or  military  movements.  On 
land  it  has  usually  crept  from  place  to  j>lace,  and  if  sometimes  it  has 
seemed  to  leap  across  wide  spaces,  and  even  seas  and  oceans,  it  has  never 
invaded  any  inland  town  or  seaport  without  having  been  brought  thithei 
from  a  point  already  affected  with  the  disease.  Nor,  having  once  entered 
an  inland  or  seaboard  town,  docs  it  spread  equally  therein  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  prevails  chiefly  in  the  quarter  immediately  surrounding  the 
place  of  its  entrance.  If  appropriate  sanitary  measures  are  enforcwl,  it 
IS  sometimes  confined  to  that  quarter,  and,  in  the  «isc  of  quarantine  sta- 
tions, it  has  repeatedly  been  prevented  from  extending  beyond  them. 
This  statement  may  Ix;  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of  fourteen  epidemics 
of  cholera  at  Staten  Island,  the  Quarantine  station  of  New  York,  all  but 
four  were  i)revented  from  reaching  that  city.*  When  the  disease  docs 
overleap  the  barrier  opposed  to  it,  its  origin  and  subsequent  course  can 
usually  be  traced. 

A  high  atmospheric  temperature  is  everywhere  associated  with  the  prev- 
alence of  cholera.  Its  origin  in  the  hot  climate  of  Hindostan  and  its 
general  progress  prove  this  conclusively.  In  nearly  all  of  the  i>laoes 
M'here  a  great  difference  exists  between  the  summer  and  the  winter  tera- 
]K'rature  the  disease  has  disappeared  during  the  cold  season,  and  attained 
its  greatest  intensity  during  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  The  only 
apparent  cxcej^tion  to  this  rule  is,  that  cholera  has  prevailed  in  several 
Russian,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  cities  during  the  winter.  But  these 
very  exceptions  confirm  the  rule;  for  in  the  countries  mentioned  the 
intense  cold  of  the  winter  compels  the  inhabitants  to  seal  their  houses 
by  every  possil)le  means,  while  the  atmosphere  within  them  is  kept  at  a 
high  temperature  by  huge  stoves,  which  hinder  ventilation,  and  indeed 
render  it  almost  impossible.  Difference  of  temperature  likewise  explains 
the  fact  that  of  two  cliolera-ships  arriving  from  Havre,  the  one  at  New 
York  and  the  other  at  New  Orleans,  in  Dcccml>er,  1848,  the  former  did 
not  disseminate  the  disease,  but  the  latter  formed  the  starting-point  of  an 
epidemic  which  lasted  all  the  winter. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  cholera, 
and  poverty,  crowding,  filth,  intemperance,  and  depression  of  spirits  have 
been  given  prominent  places  in  the  catalogue.     But  to  any  one  familiar 

*  Peters's  Not€»t  etc.,  2d  ed.,  p.  94. 
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with  the  histoiy  of  epidemic  diseases  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  that  every 
one  of  these  conditions  favors  the  spread  of  all  communicable  infectious 
diseases.     There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  these  agencies,  singly 
or  combined,  can  generate  cholera  or  favor  its  spread  apart  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  specific  poison  of  the  disease  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
Is  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  well  whenever  the  population  is 
crowded,  poor,  of  filthy  habits,  and  weakened  by  dissipation.     Because 
among  such  people  intemperance  prevails,  this  vice  has  been  regarded  as 
predisposing  to  cholera.     Apart  from  the  bnitish  mode  of  living  of 
drunkards,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  more  liable  to  cholera 
than  the  most  abstemious  of  water-drinkers.      On  the  oontranr,   it   is 
notorious  that  during  cholera  epidemics  drunkards  in  the  better  classes  of 
society  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  from  the  disease  ;  which  it  is  easy 
to  explain  on  the  ground  that  they  imbibe  but  little  water,  which  is  the 
main  channel  through  which  the  infectious  principle  of  the  disease  is  spread. 
The  specific  cause  of  cholera  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canaJ,  and 
acts  through  it  to  produce  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease.     It 
is  conveyed  from  the  sick  to  the  well  by  means  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
discharges,  either  moist  or  dry ;  in  the  former  state,  by  means  of  drink- 
ing-water, and  in  the  latter  through  the  air,  whose  suspended  noxious 
particles  are  received  into  the  fauces  and  swallowed.     There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  poison  does  not  enter  the  system  through  the  lungs, 
or  through  any  other  channel  than  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.     W.  B. 
Carpenter*  appears   to   hold,  however,  tliat  the  poison    may  be    ab- 
sorbed through  the  lungs.     To  this  view  there  are  two  objections :  1, 
That  whatever  is  taken  into  the  mouth  or  throat  by  inspiration  may 
very   well   be   swallowed;   and,    2,   that    all   the   primary   lesions   of 
cholera  affect  the  digestive  and  not  the  respiratory  apparatus.     It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  cholera  that  its  excreta  should  be 
fumishal  by  persons  laboring  under  the  fully-formed  disease.     A  specific 
choleraic  diarrhoea  is  as  infectious  as  the  evacuations  which  occur  in  com- 
pletely develo|)ed  cholera.     But  neither  will  propagate  the  disease  through 
the  air  to  a  distance.     The  tendency  to  its  propagation  in  this  manner 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  concentration  of  the  poison ;  thus,  it  much  more 
frequently  occurs  in  close  than  in  well-ventilated  rooms  or  than  in  the 
open  air.     It  has  been  argued  that  cholera  is  not  contagious,  because  so 
few,  comparatively, 'of  the  attendants  upon  cholera  patients  contract  the 
disease.     On  the  other  hand,  as  some  oi  them  are  attacked,  this  positive 
fact  outweighs  an  indefinite  number  of  negative  instances.     It  should  also 
be  noted  that  different  diseases  enter  the  system  and  infect  it  through 
different  channels — some  through  the  lungs,  others  through  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  etc.     Small-pox,  the  most  contagious  of  all  diseases,  is  intro- 
duced through  the  air-passages,  and  is  probably  harmless  when  its  virus 
is  taken  into  the  stomach.     That  the  converse  of  this  proposition  applies 
to  cholera  is  sustained  by  the  whole  history  of  the  disease.     Cholera 
poison  may  be  taken  to  considerable  distances  in  either  a  moist  or  a  dry 
condition.     In  the  former  state  it  is  mainly  conveyed  by  water,  as  in 
rivers,  water-pipes,  etc. ;  in  the  latter,  by  fomites,  and  especially  by  cloth- 
ing saturated  or  merely  soiled  with  cholera  discharges,  and  which  may 
retain  their  infectious  quality  for  an  indefinite  time. 

»  Tht  Nineteenth  Century,  Feb.,  1884, 
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Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  humidity  and  foulness  of  the  soil^ 
a  damp  atmosphere,  filth,  crowding,  etc.,  as  elements  in  the  production 
of  cholera,  but  in  reality  they  have  no  more  essential  relation  to  it  than 
to  any  other  disease  that  occurs  epidemically.  Cholera  may  prevail 
whether  they  are  present  or  absent.  It  is  evident  that  from  the  earliest 
historical  periods  all  of  these  causes  of  disease  have  existed,  and  in  Europe 
much  more  generally  and  excessively  than  during  the  present  century, 
and  Hiat  they  have  never  been  removed  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  Yet  cholera  never  was  knoWn  in  any  of  these  countries 
until  it  was  brought  into  them  about  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the 
present  century. 

According  to  Pettenkoffer,  cholera  is  most  prevalent  when  the  subsoil 
water  is  lowest,  and  least  so  when  the  subsoil  water  is  highest.  It  would 
be  more  descriptive  of  the  fact  to  say  that,  so  far  as  cholera  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  soil,  it  is  most  apt  to  be  severe  and 
prevalent  when  very  dry  weather  follows  a  very  wet  period.  Such  cir- 
cumstances are  the  most  favorable  to  putrefactive  fermentation  and  the 
dissemination  of  its  products,  which  thus  reach  wells  of  drinking-water, 
and  even  rivers,  especially  when  sewera  empty  into  the  latter.  The 
identity  of  this  explanation  with  that  which  is  generally  accepted  for  the 
dissemination  of  typhoid  fever  is  too  evident  to  be  insisted  upon.  We 
might  go  farther,  and  say  that,  in  typhoid  fever  as  in  cholera,  the  disease 
is  communicated,  although  exceptionally,  by  tlic  air  of  the  sick  room  and 
by  the  exhalations  of  the  soiled  fomites  of  the  jwitient.  Now,  if  tj'phoid 
fever  resembled  cholera  not  only  in  being  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
dejections,  but  also  in  its  poison  being  derived  from  one  primary  source 
only,  the  analogy  between  the  causes  of  the  two  diseases  would  be  very 
striking  indeed.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  typhoid-fever  poison  may  proba- 
bly be  generated  de  novo  by  fecal  fermentation  and  other  forms  of  putre- 
faction, and  the  disease  is  only  exceptionally  communicable ;  whereas,  the 
poison  of  cholera,  once  received,  is  conveyed  from  man  to  man  and  far 
and  wide  through  various  channels  ;  but,  so  far  as  is  kno\vn,  it  has  but 
one  primary  source,  and  that  is  in  India.  Lebert  states  that  he  did  not 
find  the  localities  that  are  the  ordinary  seats  of  typhoid  fever  peculiarly 
liable  to  invasions  of  cholera.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  typhoid  fever  is 
very  far  from  being  exclusively  a  disease  of  the  poor,  squalid,  and  vicious. 
Like  death  itself,  "regum  turres  pauperuraque  tabernas  sequo  pede 
pulsat ;"  while  cholera  much  more  commonly  plants  itself  and  dissemi- 
nates its  seeds  in  the  rank  soil  of  moral  and  physical  degradation. 

All  morbid  causes  whatever,  derived  from  race,  climate,  religion,  dwell- 
ings, food,  clothing,  habits  of  living,  etc.,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
development  of  cholera  than  with  that  of  the  eniptive  fevers,  and  even 
less  than  ynth.  the  causation  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  and  dysentery. 
The  eruptive  fevers  are  caused,  as  cholera  probably  is,  by  specific  germs 
which  no  known  combination  of  natural  causes  has  ever  developed,  while 
the  poisons  of  the  other  diseases  named  aj)pear  to  be  generated  anew 
whenever  certain  more  or  less  definite  physicial  conditions  coexist.  It 
would  seem  that  cholera  differs  radically  from  all  of  these  affections  by 
the  fact  that  its  cause  does  not  enter  the  circulation,  but  confines  its  direct 
operation  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  this  way  it 
becomes  intelligible  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  physicians  and  nurses  of 
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cholera  patients,  although  often,  in  fact,  yet  in  relation  to  their  numbers, 
are  comparatively  seldom  infected,  provided  they  duly  obser\'e  proper 
sanitary  rules,  the  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  spreads  like  wildfire  among 
those  who  drink  ^vater  polluted  by  cholera  excretions,  and  only  a  little 
less  rapidly  among  people  crowded  into  ill-ventilated  apartments  along 
with  cholera  patients. 

The  special  fomites  of  the  cholera  poison  are  articles  of  clothing  and 
furniture  soiled  with  the  discharges  of  the  sick,  and  the  emanations  from 
privies,  sewers,  etc.  into  which  these  discharges  have  been  cast.  Many 
considerations  render  it  probable  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  cholera 
matter  may  suffice  to  render  infectious  a  very  large  quantity  of  liquid, 
and  especially  of  matters  in  process  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  and 
tliat  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  emanations  from  them  become  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  and  infect  all  who  imbibe  them.  But  water  contaminated  by 
cholera  dischai^s  is  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  agent  in  disseminating 
the  disease.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  mode  of  action  are  fur- 
nished by  its  history  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  water  is  often  scarce, 
and  naturally  so  impure  that  its  additional  defilement  by  cholera  dejec- 
tions is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  From  the  illustrations  of  this  proposition 
which  might  be  adduced  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  will  here  be 
selected. 

Hurdw&r  is  a  town  in  Northern  India  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
where  the  Ganges  begins  its  course  in  the  plains.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
great  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  which  takes  place  annually  in  April,  when 
sometimes  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  of  jieople  occupy  an  encampment 
of  about  twenty-two  square  miles,  comprising  a  low  flat  island  in  the 
Ganges  and  the  opjiosite  banks  of  the  river.  Bathing  in  the  sacred 
stream  on  a  certain  day  is  the  main  object  of  the  devotees ;  which  day,  in 
the  year  1867,  fell  on  the  12th  of  April.  The  bath  was  taken  early  in 
the  morning.  From  noon  on  that  day  the  pilgrims  began  to  disperse  so 
rapidly  that  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  encampment  was  quite 
deserted.  It  appears  that  up  to  the  former  date  the  health  of^  the 
encampment  was  excellent,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  reporter  (Dr. 
Cunningham)  that  cholera  was  introduced  into  the  camp  by  pilgrims 
from  the  neighboring  districts  going  late  to  the  fair.  He  believed  that 
the  cholera  excreta  may  have  been  buried  in  the  trenches  and  carried  by 
a  heavy  rain  into  the  river,  and  there  swallowed  by  the  pilgrims;  for  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  to  bathe  in  it  is  a  religious 
obligation. 

Immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  cases  occurred  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  the  epidemic  widening  in  all  directions.  The  pil- 
grims were  almost  always  the  first  persons  attacked  in  any  locality,  and 
the  cholera  attended  them  on  their  route  wherever  they  went.  In  all  the 
districts  where  the  disease  prevailed  no  cases  occurred  until  ample  time 
had  been  given  for  the  pilgrims  to  reach  them.  In  a  word,  "  the  cholera 
first  showed  itself  among  them  ;  it  followed  their  lines  of  route  only,  and 
did  not  outrun  them ;  their  progress  was  its  progress,  and  their  limits  its 
limits."  The  mortality  caused  by  this  epidemic  among  the  whole  ci\41 
])opulation  of  the  North-western  Provinces  of  the  Punjab  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  117,181.*     The  history  of  the  religious  festival  of  1879 

»  Brit,  and  For.  Med,  Chir,  Rev.,  Jan.,  1870,  p.  137. 
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was  identical  with  that  just  sketched,  except  that  the  number  of  the  pil* 
grims  was  smaller  and  the  deaths  proportionally  less.* 

Out  of  the  numberless  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  cholera  is  din- 
seminated  by  water  the  following  may  be  cited:  In  1866  about  100,000 
pilgrims  were  assembled  at  Mecca,  of  whom  from  10,000  to  15,000 
fell  victims  to  the  disease,  two-thirds  of  them  within  a  period  of  six 
days.  Some  cause  acting  simultaneously  upon  the  whole  number  of 
persons  must  be  admitted  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  fact,  and  such 
a  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  At  a  certain  sacred  well  ''one  hundred 
thousand  people  hud  skinfuls  of  water  poured  over  them  at  the  side  of 
the  well,  and  every  one  of  them  then  drank  largely  of  water  drawn  from 
the  well.  Much  of  the  water  poured  over  the  pilgrims  must  have  found 
its  way  by  soakage  back  into  the  well,  and  if  any  of  the  pilgrims  were 
at  the  time  suifering  from  cholera,  or  had  cholera-tainted  garments  about 
them,  the  well  would  be  exposed  to  pollution."  * 

In  the  cholera  epidemics  of  Zanzibar  the  disease  produced  the  greatest 
havoc  among  the  negroes,  the  Persians,  and  the  East  Indians ;  very  few 
Europeans  were  attacked,  and  quite  as  few  of  the  sect  of  the  Banyans, 
who  drank  only  water  drawn  from  their  own  wells.  The  persons  among 
whom  the  disease  prevailed  so  fatally  used  chiefly  the  water  of  a  certain 
well  which  was  highly  prized,  but  which  on  this  occasion  had  become 
polluted  by  soakage  from  an  adjacent  cesspool  into  which  the  dejections 
of  cholera  patients  had  been  thrown.  It  appears,  also,  that  in  ^nzibar 
the  streams  are  very  rarely  bridged,  and  hundreds  of  negroes,  in  passing 
backward  and  forward,  wade  through  them  and  pollute  them.  In  these 
streams,  also,  the  negroes  wash  their  clotlies  and  all  the  foul  clothing  of 
the  contiguous  town.  While  this  business  is  going  on  "  a  gang  of  n^roca 
may  be  at  work  at  not  many  hundred  yards'  distance  filling  water-casks 
for  the  shipping."  Subsequently  to  the  watering  of  the  ships  in  this 
manner  sailors  were  attacked  with  cholera,  and  others  who  used  water 
drawn  from  the  stream  below  the  place  where  it  became  polluted  were 
attacked,  and  many  of  them  died ;  while  Europeans  living  on  shore,  and 
who  drank  the  \vater  of  the  same  stream,  but  drawn  from  a  much  higher 
point  in  its  course  and  after  having  been  filtered,  escaped  the  disease.* 

The  history  of  the  disease  in  Europe  funiishes  a  multiplicity  of 
similar  casas,  and  even  more  distinctly  exhibits  the  dissemination  of 
cholera  by  contaminated  water.*  In  Holland  not  less  than  five  epidemics 
of  the  disease  occurred  between  1832  and  1869,  all  of  them  causing  a 
great  mortality,  to  which  the  epidemic  of  1866  alone  contributed  not  less 
than  20,000  deaths.  This  was  about  55  deaths  for  every  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Such  exceptional  mortality  over  so  wide  a  territory  has  been 
ascril)ed  to  the  extreme  porosity  and  humidity  of  the  soil,  which  is  nearly 
all  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Such  a  soil  must  necessarily  retain  longer 
than  other  soils  whatever  it  absorbs,  and  thus  tend  to  render  the  well- 
water  habitually  impure.     If,  then,  to  the  ordinary  impurities  a  specific 

*  Mnrray,  Praetittoner,  xxvi.  309. 

•  Christie,  Cholera  Epidemics  in  Raft  Africa,  p.  488.  •  Ibid,,  pp.  820,  492. 

*■  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  on  the  first  appenrance  of  cholera  in  Englnmi  at  Sunder* 
land,  in  1831,  a  snrgeon  of  that  place,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  collected  and  published  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  importation  of  the  disease,  of  its  communication  from  the  sick  to  the  well, 
"  and  of  its  propagation  by  clothes,  and  even  by  emanations,  from  the  dead  "  (ObHrvaiumM 
en  the  Peatilential  CAo^a/ London,  1832). 
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f)ison  is  added^  its  diaracteristio  effects  may  assuredly  be  looked  for. 
lie  conditions  now  stated  explain  the  conclusions  of  Ikllot  of  Rotter- 
dam, drawn  from  a  study  of  the  several  epidemics  referred  to.  They  are 
as  follows :  "  1,  Holland  is  highly  affected  by  the  cholera  at  every  epi- 
demic, chiefly  in  those  jmits  where  they  drink  water  directly  fi*om  the 
rivers  and  canals  or  from  ground  saturated  with  sewage.  2.  In  ])laces 
where   rain-water  is  ^nerally  dniuk   the  disease  is  far  less  violent. 

3.  Places  where  there  is  no  other  drinkable  water  but  rain-water  are  not 
affected  by  the  epidemic ;  tlie  single  cases  occurring  there  are  imported. 

4.  When  places  affected  by  the  cholera  were  supplied  with  pure  water 
instead  of  the  vitiated  water  the  disease  disappeared.^'  ^  In  like  maimer, 
we  find  that  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1873  in  Germany  seemed  specially  to 
select  those  situations  where  the  subsoil  was  im])regnated  with  decompos- 
ing organic  matter ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  cities  especially,  such  situa- 
tions would  include  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts,  while  the  higher, 
drier,  and  at  all  times  more  salubrious  localities  are  inhabited  by  the 
classes  enjoying  the  greatest  material  prosperity.^ 

This  mode  of  infection  has  been  traced  in  numberless  individual  cases 
of  cholera.  In  London  there  was  a  cci*tain  well  into  which  the  liquid 
contents  of  a  sewer  had  been  percolating  for  months.  Of  the  water  of 
this  well  hundreds  of  persons  hud  been  drinking  without  obvious  injury. 
At  last  a  case  of  diolera  occurred  hard  by ;  the  discharges  were  thrown 
into  a  privy  which  communicated  with  the  sewer  and  indii*cct1y  with  the 
well,  whereu])on  more  than  500  persons  who  drank  water  drawn  from 
that  particular  well  were  attacked  with  cholera  M'ithin  three  days.  So 
in  1856  cholera  prevailed  in  the  county  jail  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  the  drain 
from  which  emptied  into  a  pool  from  which  the  water  was  dmwn  to 
supply  the  city  prison.  In  the  latter  institution  cholera  began  to  prevail, 
but  detained  as  soon  as  the  pipes  conveying  the  water  were  cut  off,  and 
soon  afterward  ceased  entirely.*  Again,  in  Constantinople  in  1865  the 
clothes,  mattrasses,  etc.  of  cholera  ])atients  were  washed  at  a  fountain 
the  basin  of  which  was  divided  into  two  jiarts  by  a  wall ;  one  part  was 
used  for  washing  clothes  and  the  other  for  drinking  purposes.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  waste-pipe  of  the  former  being  obstructed,  the  foul  water  of  one 
side  oommunicatea  with  the  clean  water  of  the  other,  and  in  one  day  60 
people  died  of  cholera  in  the  small  portion  of  the  city  which  was  sup- 
pH^  from  the  infected  source.  The  striking  case  has  often  been  cited 
which  occurred  at  Epping,  Eng.,  where  a  woman  brought  the  disease 
from  a  distance  into  a  perfectly  healthy  house  and  neighborhooil,  and  of 
ten  persons  affected  with  it  seven  died,  including  a  ])hysician  in  attend- 
ance upon  one  of  them.  An  examination  of  the  premises  ^Miscovered, 
below  the  pipes  leading  from  the  water-closet  and  1mm  the  eye-hole  of 
the  sink  through  which  the  choleraic  dejections  had  been  passed,  a  leak- 
age which  extended  under  the  foundations  of  the  building  and  entered 
the  well.  The  sewage  was  distinctly  traceable  on  the  side  of  the  well 
corresponding  with  the  leakage  in  the  drain."  After  this  discovery  and 
the  disuse  of  the  foul  water  not  another  case  occurred.^     In  1868,  Dr. 

«  Med,  TlfMM  and  (?<».,  May.  1869.  p.  459 ;  June,  1869,  p.  626. 

*  *'  Rc^rt  of  the  German  Imperial  Commii«ion/'  PioAiilioMTi  xxti.  153. 
»  EdM,  Mid,  JoHr.y  i.  1122. 

*  Traiu.  of  the  Epidemioloffieal  Soe,,  ii.  428. 
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FaiT,  in  his  History  of  the  London  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1866 j  showed 
that  water  into  which  cholera  dejections  find  their  way  produces  cases  of 
cholera  all  over  the  district  in  which  it  is  distributed  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  and  that  if  the  distribution  is  in  any  way  cut  short  the  deatlis 
from  cholera  begin  to  decline  within  about  three  days  of  the  date  at 
which  the  distribution  is  stopped.^ 

Analogous  instances  are  furnished  by  every  cholera  epidemic  of  whicli 
the  history  has  been  accurately  observed,  including  that  which  extended 
so  widely  over  the  United  States  in  1873.  Most  of  the  following  are 
cited  from  the  official  reports  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  army,  by  Surgeon  Ely  McClellan  and  Dr,  John  C, 
Meters.     Several  of  the  first  cases,  however,  are  foreign. 

In  1861,  at  a  station  in  India,  some  fresh  cholera  dejecta  found  their  wav 
into  a  vessel  of  drinking-water.  Eariy  on  the  following  morning  a  small 
quantity  of  this  water  was  swallowed  by  nineteen  persons,  five  of  whom 
were  attacked  with  cholera  between  the  first  and  the  third  day  afterward.* 
In  1876  an  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  in  a  village  in  Hindostan,  whicli 
followed  the  arrival  of  wedding-guests,  one  of  whom  was  attacked,  and  from 
whom  it  rapidly  spread.  The  soiled  clothes  of  one  or  more  of  the  patients 
werc  washed  in  a  pool  from  which  all  the  villagers  obtained  their  drink- 
ing-water, and  on  the  discontinuance  of  this  source  of  water-supply 
cholera  speedily  diminished  in  frequency  and  fatality.*  In  the  German 
epidemic  of  1873  many  cases  occurred  where  persons  deriving  their  drink- 
ing-water from  special  sources  were  attacked  with  cholera,  while  their 
neighbors,  supplied  from  a  different  source,  remained  free.  Again,  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  outbreaks  of  cholera  have  been  checked  by  the 

froliibition  of  the  suspected  water  and  the  substitution  of  a  ]>ure  supply.* 
t  seems  probable  that  a  very  small  portion  of  cholera  discharges  suffices 
to  infect  a  very  large  body  of  water  and  maintain  its  infectiousness  for  a 
considerable  time. 

In  December,  1871,  an  outburst  of  cholera  occurred  which  was  con- 
fined to  the  inmates  of  three  excellent  houses  in  a  fine  block  of  buildings 
in  Calcutta.  There  liad  been  no  cholera  in  that  neighborhood  for  four 
years.  Within  forty-eight  hours  a  majority  of  the  lodgers  were  sick, 
and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  disease  was  carried  in  the 
drinking-water  and  in  the  milk  diluted  with  it.*  The  particular  locality 
in  which  Dr.  Koch  made  the  discovery  of  the  microscopic  reprcvsentative 
of  cholem  furnishes  an  example  of  the  same  nature :  "  At  Saheb  Kagau, 
A  locality  which  has  repeatedly  been  visited  by  cholera  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  numerous  cases  of  the  disease  were  reported,  and  these, 
on  inquiiy,  were  found  exclusively  in  the  huts  situated  round  a  certain 
tank.  Of  the  few  hundred  peonle  who  dwelt  in  these  huts,  as  many  as 
seventeen  died  of  cholera,  thougn  the  disease  was  not  at  that  time  preva- 
lent in  the  neighborhood,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  police  district  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  proved  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  dwellers  around 
the  tank  ased  it  for  bathing,  and  drew  thence  their  drinking-water ;  it 
was  also  elicited  that  the  linen  of  the  first  fatal  case,  befouled  with 
cholera  dejections,  had  been  washed  in  the  tank.*'*    In  June,  1873,  a  new 

*  Jjawtel,  April,  1868,  p.  217.  'Macnamara,  op.  cU.,  p.  196. 
■  Surg.-Major  Cornish,  PractUumer,  xxiy.  215.         *  Practitioner,  xxvi.  159. 

•  U.  a.  Report,  p.  85.  •  Times  and  Gaz,,  April,  1884,  p.  527. 
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hotel  was  opened  at  Vienna^  and  many  of  the  guests  became  affected  with 
diarrhcea  that  was  attributed  to  the  drinking-water,  which  was  offensive 
to  the  taste  and  smell.  After  a  fortnight  a  gentleman  died  of  cholera  in 
the  hotel,  and  two  days  later  several  of  the  guests  were  attacked  with  the 
disease,  of  whom  fourteen  died.  The  gentleman  who  first  died  was 
believed  to  have  brought  the  poison  with  him  into  the  hotel,  so  that  the 
drinking-water,  which  previously  liad  been  polluted  with  ordinary  fecal 
discharges,  became  specifically  affected  through  him.^  The  discharges  of 
one  ill  of  diolera  were  thrown  into,  and  the  vessels  used  by  him  were 
washed  near,  a  well  from  which  all  the  residents  of  a  farm-house  drank. 
The  wooden  curbing  of  the  well  had  rotted,  and  the  ground  immediately 
around  had  sunken ;  a  heavy  rain  burst  the  curb,  overaowed  the  well,  and 
washed  into  it  the  entire  surface-drainage  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  this,  and  the  water  was  used  as  before.  It 
became  so  offensive  that  its  use  was  forbidden,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
&tnily,  nine  of  whom  died  of  cholera.' 

At  Farmington,  Tenn.,  a  man  arrived  who  had  contracted  the  cholera 
at  Nashville;  his  illness  ran  its  course  at  a  point  just  forty  paces  from  a 
well.  Families  that  obtained  their  water  from  this  well  suffered  in 
nearly  all  their  members;  where  only  certain  members  drank  of  it,  they 
alone  were  affected.^  At  Huntsville,  Ala.,  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
the  city  authorities  forbade  the  use  of  well-water,  and  supplied  pure  water 
from  another  source,  but  only  for  one  week.  During  this  time  no  new 
cases  of  the  disease  occurred,  and  the  negroes,  thinking  themselves  secure, 
resumed  the  use  of  the  well-water,  and  within  four  days  six  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  occurred  in  the  vicinity.  The  use  of  the  well-water  was  again 
prohibited,  and  again  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  arrested.^ 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  cholera  poison  may  be  diffused 
through  the  air  from  either  moist  or  dry  sources,  and  especially  from  con- 
taminated clothing,  and  then  be  taken  into  the  throat  and  swallowed. 
Dr.  Richardson  refers  to  a  local  epidemic  in  England  in  which  "the  per- 
sons most  constantly  and  fatally  attacked  were  the  women  who  washed 
the  clothes  of  the  sick ;"  and  this  circumstance  has  been  largely  confirmed 
by  other  observers.*  In  a  village  not  far  from  Marseilles,  and  in  an  iso- 
lated place,  a  peasant  and  his  wife  who  had  not  left  the  country  sicl^ened 
and  died  of  the  disease.  The  woman,  who  was  a  laundress,  had  received 
a  bundle  of  linen  belonging  to  a  person  recently  arrived  from  Egypt,  and 
the  husband  opened  the  bundle  and  unfolded  the  pieces.  During  the 
Crimean  War  many  of  the  washermen  attending  to  the  washing  of  the 
French  hospitals  were  attacked  by  cholera.  In  the  post-office  at  Marseilles 
none  of  the  clerks  who  handled  the  outgoing  mails  were  attacked,  but  of 
those  who  sorted  the  mails  coming  from  the  East,  where  the  disease  pre- 
vailed, one  after  another  suffered  from  cholera.* 

The  cholera  was  introduced  into  GuadaloujMJ  by  clothing  contained 
in  a  trunk  belonging  to  a  person  who  died  on  the  voyage  thither  from 
Marseilles,  where  the  cholera  then  prevailed.  The  woman  who  washeil 
the  clothing  died,  with  all  her  family.   Attracted  by  the  circumstances  of 

»  Time9  avd  OaM.,jp.  86.  •  fbid.,  p.  140.  »  Tbid.,  p.  172. . 

*  Ibid,,  p.  408.    For  other  examples  of  the  spread  of  cholera  by  means  of  drinking- 
water  see  Macnamara,  p.  149  and  seq. 
* Tnau.  Epidem.  ^oe.,  ii.  429.  'Read,  Boston,  1866. 
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the  case,  many  came  to  her  house,  and  of  these  several  died.  From  this 
point  the  disease  spread  over  the  island.^  A  sailor  died  at  some  port  in 
Europe  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832.  A  chest  containing  his  personal 
effects,  clothing,  etc.  was  sent  home  to  his  family,  who  lived  in  a  small 
straggling  village  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  reached 
them  about  Christmas,  and  was  opened  on  its  arrival.  The  inmates  of 
the  house  were  all  immediately  and  suddenly  seized  with  a  disease  resem- 
bling Asiatic  cholera  in  all  itB  malignity,  and  died.  There  had  been  no 
cholera  in  the  State.  The  last  case  of  cholera  that  occurred  in  the 
garrison  at  Malta  in  the  epidemic  of  1865  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had 
stolen  a  chemise  the  property  of  one  who  had  died  of  the  disease.  She 
put  on  this  fatal  garment,  probably  soiled  with  cholera  discharges,  and 
certainly  unwashed,  many  days  afler  the  death  of  its  former  possessor; 
she  took  the  disease  and  died.^ 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  oftentimes  repeated,  that  cholera  is  not  directly 
contagious — is  not  communicated  by  the  sick  to  the  well.  No  statement 
could  be  more  unfounded.  The  whole  history  of  cholera  proves  that  the 
physicians  and  nurses  of  cholera  patients  are  often  affected  by  the  disease. 
^'In  Constantinople  no  less  than  twenty-seven  physicians  and  medical 
assistants  were  attacked  and  died  during  tlieir  attendance  on  cholera 
patients;  and  in  Paris  and  Toulon  similar  results  followed.  At  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  two  of  the  physicians  who  volunteered  in  aid  of  the  steamer  Eng- 
land, which  put  in  there  disabled  by  the  ravages  of  cholera  among  the 
officers  and  crew,  as  well  as  among  the  steerage  passengers,  took  the  dis- 
ease, and  one  died"  (Bead).  In  1832  the  cases  of  cholera  in  Edinburgh 
were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  every  1200  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
while  among  those  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  the  proportion  was  1  to  6. 
In  1848-49  one-fourth  of  the  nurses  employed  in  the  cholera  hospital  took 
the  disease,  while  in  the  general  hospital,  only  a  few  paces  distant,  where 
no  cholera  patients  were  received,  not  a  single  attendant  was  attacked. 
In  the  London  Hospital,  in  1866,  none  of  the  medical  officers,  volunteer 
nurses,  or  sisters  were  attacked.  Of  the  (regular)  nurses  five  contracted 
the  disease,  and  of  these  four  died.^  In  1849  a  severe  and  fatal  e])idemic 
broke  out  in  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse.  The  resident  physicians  of 
the  hospital  were  abundantly  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  sick  of  other 
diseases,  and  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  allow  any,  even  an  indirect, 
communication  between  tnem  and  the  cholera  patients.  The  latter  were 
therefore  i*emoved  to  an  isolated  building  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  attended  by  physicians  from  the  city  who  had  volunteered  their  aid« 
Th  ee  or  four  of  these  physicians  had  attacks  of  cholera,  and  two  of  them 
died/  At  this  time  there  was  no  cholera  at  all  in  the  city,  and  the  young 
physicians  could  not  have  become  infected  outside  of  the  almshouse. 
They  were  attacked  while  attending  the  sick  of  cholera,  but  the  regular 
house-physicians,  who  seldom  visited  the  cholera  patients,  escaped  alto- 
gether. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  the  communicability  of  cholera  is  so 
great  that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  introducing  the  following  addi- 
tional illustrations  of  it  furnished  by  Griesinger  in  his  article  on  the 
dangers  of  cholera  to  medical  men.     They  are  the  more  important  because 

"  ^fed,  Times  and  Gn%.,  April,  1874,  p.  387.  "  Lancet,  Feb.  17,  1866. 

*  lAmdon  Hotp,  Rep,,  iii.  439.  «  PhUada.  Med.  Examiner,  Not.,  1849. 
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in  maiiy  other  instances  cholera  physicians  have  suffered  little  for  their 
devotion  to  duty :  ''At  Moscow,  in  1 840,  hospital  attendants  contracted  the 
disease  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  per  cent.,  wiiilc  in  the  general  population 
only  3  per  cent,  were  attacked ;  at  Berlin,  in  1831,  in  l^mberg^s  hospital, 
54  out  of  116  persons  were  attacked :  in  1837  one-fifth  of  the  attendants 
took  the  disease,  and  on  one  occasion  no  less  than  seven  of  them  fell  ill 
on  a  single  day.  In  La  Charity  Hospital  in  Paris,  in  1849,  one-sixth 
of  die  attendants  had  the  disease,  while  only  onc-twcnty-fifth  of  the 

i;€aeral  population  of  the  city  suffered  from  it ;  at  Mittau,  in  1848,  one^ 
lalf  of  die  physicians  took  the  disease ;  in  1842,  at  Toulon,  ten  health 
officers  out  of  thirty-five  were  ill  with  cholera,  and  five  of  them  died, 
while  of  thirty  workmen  who  were  employed  to  carry  the  dead  bodies 
one-third  succumbed ;  at  Stockholm,  in  1853,  of  536  attendants  one- 
eighth  took  the  disease,  and  half  of  that  number  died ;  at  Vienna,  in 
1854,  out  of  thirty-six  nurses,  seven  caught  the  dis^ease,  and  seven  men 
employed  in  removing  the  dead  became  affected  with  a  prolonged  and 
exhausting  diarrhoea;  in  1849,  at  Strasburg,  five  nurses  out  of  ten  were 
attacked,  etc."  ....  "Physicians,  nurses,  students,  etc.  are  less  fre- 
quently affected,  however,  than  patients  ill  with  other  diseases  who  are 
lying  in  the  wards  where  cholera  patients  are  treated,  and  are  therefore 
more  constantly  exposed  to  the  emanations  from  the  discharges ;  and  phy- 
sicians usually  suffer  less  than  the  attemlonts  who  are  constantly  waiting 
on  the  cholera  patients.''  ^ 

It  may  be  added  that  Surgeon-General  John  Murray,  who  served 
continuously  for  thirty-eight  years  in  British  India,  caused  upwanl  of 
five  hundred  circulars  to  be  addressed  to  the  local  governments  and  fillefl 
up  by  the  local  medical  officers.  From  these  returns  it  ap{)eared  that  the 
belief  in  the  communicability  of  cholera,  in  one  way  or  another,  was 
practically  unanimous ;  for  of  the  whole  number,  those  who  believed 
that  it  is  conveyed  from  person  to  person  were  75  per  cent. ;  from  place  to 
place,  85  per  cent.;  through  the  atmosphere,  80  per  cent.;  with  the  drink- 
mg-water,  85  i>er  cent.;  by  the  evacuations,  92  per  cent.;  and  by  cloth- 
ing, 98  per  cent.*  This  gentleman  has  more  recently  furnished  addi- 
tional facts  supporting  the  same  conclusion.  For  example :  Out  of  four- 
teen cases  that  occurred  at  Ramleh  during  the  Egyptian  epidemic,  eleven 
oa*urred  in  patients  already  in  the  hospital  for  other  diseases.  In  1856, 
after  visiting  the  dead-house  where  the  bodies  of  fourteen  cholera  patients 
lay,  as  he  entered  the  cholera  ward  he  felt  a  sudden  shock  in  the  e})igas- 
trium,  followed  by  a  deadening  sensation  that  rapidly  spread  over  the 
whole  body.  On  another  occasion  he  saw  a  clergyman  who  was  talking 
to  a  cholera  patient  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting  of  a  watery  liquid. 
Several  analogous  instances  are  related  by  him.' 

It-  has  been  objected  to  the  communicability  of  cholera  that  its  dissemi- 
nation does  not  always  follow  the  deposit  of  cholera  discharges  in  privies, 
wells,  etc.,  and  also  that  when  infection  does  take  place,  it  may  occur 
between  remote  extremes  as  to  time,  and  therefore  cannot  be  attributed  to 
infectious  germs.  Such  objections  are  frivolous,  because  we  know  noth- 
ing of  the  nature  or  vitality  of  cholera-germs,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
dmwn  from  exceptional  cases.     The  power  of  infected  fomites  to  develop 

1  TraiU  da  MoJadU$  ivfettietiut,  1868,  p.  409.  >  Praetiiumer^  zix.  470. 

^MedL  TimtB  ami  Gom,,  March,  1884,  p.  281. 
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the  disease  has  been  preserved,  in  a  joumej  from  Arabia  into  Africa, 
for  at  least  twelve  days,  and  for  even  a  lonser  period  in  passing  from 
Germany  to  Chicago,  as  already  related.  It  is  true  of  every  infectious 
and  contagious  disease  that  it  may  possess  one  or  both  of  these  qualities 
in  various  degrees — ^that  at  one  time  it  is  only  exceptionally  communi- 
cated, and  that  at  another  time  it  appears  to  propagate  itself  virulently. 
So  the  phenomena  of  cholera  may  consist  of  little  more  than  a  watery 
diarrhoesi,  which  may  be  so  mild  as  hardly  to  disable  die  patient  from 
working,  while  at  other  times  tlie  attack  may  include  all  those  terrible 
and  fatal  symptoms  which  have  won  for  the  disease  the  name  of  malig* 
nant.  That  a  certain  quantity,  or  '^  dose,^'  of  the  cholera  poison  is 
required  to  develop  the  disease,  but  one  that  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases,  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts :  1.  Out  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  eoually  exposed  to  receive  the  disease,  only  a  portion 
may  be  attacked  at  all,  and  these  in  very  unequal  degrees.  2.  Persons 
so  slighly  affected  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  sickness,  and 
believing  it  to  be  an  ordinary  diarrhoea,  may  nevertheless  become  the 
innocent,  because  ignorant,  disseminators  of  cholera.  The  explanation 
of  such  facts  may  be  manifold :  they  may  depend  upon  the  dose  or  upon 
the  energy  of  the  morbid  poison,  on  various  possible  conditions  of  its 
recipient,  and  so  on  ;  but,  however  explained,  their  reality  is  none  the  less 
certain.  The  receptivity  of  persons  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  cholera 
is  very  different.  It  is  well  Known  that  some  persons  appear  to  be  proof 
against  other  contagious  diseas&s,  while  others  seem  never  to  acquire  an 
immunity  from  them.  On  this  very  important  point  the  conclusions  of 
Fauvel  directly  bear.*  They  include  the  following  propositions:  The 
East  Indian  ]K)rts  where  cholera  exists  as  an  endemic  disease  are  never 
the  seat  of  an  extensive  epidemic  among  the  native  population.  But 
strangers  to  these  localities  are  liable  to  the  disease,  and  such  are  the 
Mussulman  pilgrims  who  come  to  Bombay  to  take  ship  for  Mecca.  A 
severe  epidemic  of  cholera  confers  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  has  taken 

J>lace  an  immunity  which  in  India  appears  to  be  of  several  years'  dura- 
ion.     Such  an  epidemic  in  any  country  is  a  proof  that  the  cholera  is  not 
endemic  there. 

If  a  contagious  disease  preserved  its  vinilence  undiminished,  it  might 
continue  to  prevail  indefinitely.  But  we  know  that  all  other  contagious 
epidemics  do  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  and  hence  we  must  conclude 
that  their  specific  caase  progressively  loses  its  virulent  qualities.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of  cholera.  Its 
communicability,  and  tlierefore  its  diffusion,  may  vary  with  climatic,  sea- 
sonal, local,  personal,  and  other  conditions;  but  of  what  nature  those 
oonditions  are,  and  especially  of  the  last  and  most  important,  the  personal, 
hardly  anything  is  known.  Nor  need  we  too  curiously  investigate  them, 
so  long  as  the  fact  remains  that  outside  of,  and  independent  of  them  all, 
there  is  but  one  essential  cause  of  cholera — a  morbid  poison  as  specific  in 
its  nature  as  tliat  of  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers — a  poison  which  no  <leter- 
minable  conjunction  of  circumstances  has  ever  engendered,  and  which  was 
unknown  in  Europe  and  America  before  it  was  carried  to  them  from 
India.  In  just  such  a  way  did  small-pox  first  arise  in  the  Western 
World.     It  had  never  appeared  in  Europe  until  the  latter  jiart,  of  the 

^  Mimoire  /u  d  PAcadSmU  dut  ScienceSf  1883. 
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sixth  oentuiyy  when  for  a  short  time  it  prevailed  in  Marseilles  anJ  ^he 
neighboring  country.  Afterward  it  was  not  heard  of  until  it  was  rein- 
troduced by  the  Crusaders  on  their  return  from  Palestine  in  the  twelfth 
century,  since  which  period  it  has  hardly  ever  ceased.  The  history  of  the 
diffusion  of  cholera  is  closely  analagous  to  this  in  several  particulars,  and 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  what  was  in  the  last  generation  a  new 
disease  will  henceforth  be  liable  to  prevail  again  and  again  as  the  inter- 
course increases  between  the  nations  of  the  West  and  the  immemorial 
ix)uree  of  cliolcra  in  Hindostan.^ 

In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  cholera 
the  broad  facts  of  its  specific  nature  and  its  contagion  by  means  of  excreta 
have  been  chiefly  insisted  upon.  Little  has  been  said  cither  of  the  nature 
of  the  con  tag!  um  or  of  the  conditions  that  modify  its  activity.  These 
points  will  be  considered  hereafter.  But  it  is  pro])er  in  this  place  to 
state  tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  most  investigators,  the  contagious  element 
has  the  power  of  multiplying  itself,  not  only  within  the  body,  but  wher- 
ever it  is  in  contact  with  (lecom|K)sing  organic  matter,  provided  that  the 
degree  of  heat  and  amount  of  moisture  present  are  adapted  to  promote 
such  a  change,  which  is  certainly  analogous  to  fermentation,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  it.  And  the  facts  already  mentioned  may  be  recalled,  whicli  show 
that  the  conta^ium  cannot  be  a  light  and  subtle  substance,  since,  as  hab 
been  stated,  the  immediate  attendants  upon  cholera  patients  are  not  as 
apt  as  might  be  expected,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  contract  the  disease, 
while  washerwomen  inhaling,  and  prooably  swallowing,  the  moist  fumes 
from  cholera  fomites  much  more  frequently  do  so ;  that  fomites  saturated 
witli  the  dried  discharges  are  very  infectious ;  and  that  water  is  the  prin- 
cipal vehicle  by  which  cholera-germs  are  carried  into  the  stomach. 

Symptomatology. — Like  other  diseases,  cholera  occurs  under  very 
dissimilar  aspects  and  with  various  degrees  of  gravity.  Like  those 
especially  which  are  caused  by  8i)ecific  morbid  poisons,  it  may  be  so 
insignificant  as  to  escape  recognition,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  give 
rise  to  violent  and  distressing  symptoms  which  come  on  without  warn- 
ing and  hurry  the  patient  to  inevitable  death.  Whenever  epidemic  dis- 
eases present  such  opposite  extremes  of  severity  in  their  symptoms,  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  difTerences  depend  mainly  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  poison  that  has  been  received  into  the  system,  pi-eciscly 
as  the  dose  whicn  lias  been  taken  of  a  narcotic  or  acrid  poison  may  Lie 
estimated  by  the  gravity  of  its  effects.  Individual  peculiarities,  consti- 
tutional or  acquired,  may  modify  the  characteristic  phenomena,  and 
sometimes  a  careful  inoulry  may  be  necessary  even  to  detect  their  exist- 
ence ;  but  a  study  of  cnolera  in  all  its  grades  shows  that  its  symptoms 
are  all  the  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  that  the  cholera  iK)ison 
acts  primarily  ujwn  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  being  thus  applied,  it  will  occasion  symptoms 
differing  in  degree  and  in  kind  according  to  the  energy  of  its  action,  and 
tliat  this,  again,  will  depend  partly  iipon  the  inherent  virulence  of  the 
agent  and  partly  upon  its  quantity.  In  fact,  this  feature  in  the  clinical 
history  of  the  disejise  can  be  explained  only  by  the  operation  of  a  s|)ecial 
irritant  acting  with  different  degrees  of  power  upon  the  gastro-intestinal 

^  Additional  illoBtrations  of  the  cx)ininuiiicability  of  cholera  are  contained  in  the  BriL 
mnd  For.  Med,  Chir.  Rev,,  July,  1872,  p.  56. 
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mucous  membrane.  In  other  words^  the  different  forms  imder  which  it 
is  convenient  clinically  to  recognize  and  describe  cholera  are  nothing 
more  than  different  degrees  of  the  operation  of  one  and  the  same  poison, 
modified  more  or  less  by  the  peculiai*ities  of  individual  patients.  In  the 
most  typical  of  the  fully-formed  cases  of  cholera  there  is  a  stage  of  diar- 
rhoea, a  stage  of  cholera  morbus — t.  e.  of  vomiting  and  purging — ^with 
more  or  less  evidence  of  stagnation  of  the  blood,  which  is  followed  either 
by  reaction  and  recovery  or  collapse  and  death.  The  phenomena  of  those 
several  stages  will  now  be  described,  after  which  certain  symptoms  will 
be  more  particularly  considered. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  that,  however  mild  an  attack 
of  cholera  may  be,  the  dejections  accompanying  it  are  infectious,  and  may 
produce  in  other  persons  the  gravest  types  of  the  disease.  Hence  the 
importance,  not  only  to  the  patients,  but  also  to  others,  of  recognizing  it 
in  the  earliest  stage ;  for  while  this  knowledge  may  suggest  measures  for 
presenting  an  extension  of  the  disease,  it  leads  to  the  prompt  use  of 
remedies  at  the  only  period  in  which  their  success  can  at  all  be  counted 
upon.  The  characteristic  of  this  stage,  which  has  generally  been  called 
either  choleraic  diarrhoea  or  cholerine,  is  a  diarrhoea  remarkable  for  its 

Erofuseness  and  the  frequency  and  serous  quality  of  the  stools,  which  are, 
owever,  of  a  more  or  less  yellow  color.  They  are  preceded  by  rum- 
bling and  gurgling  noises  in  the  abdomen,  are  voided  without  oolic  or 
tenesmus,  and  are  followed  by  a  remarkable  sense  of  exhaustion  or  faint- 
ness,  which  is  sometimes  also  accompanied  with  nausea,  and,  if  they  are 
very  frequent  and  copious,  cramps  are  apt  to  be  felt  in  the  calves  of  the 
legs.  In  this  variety  or  stage  of  the  attack,  as  a  rule,  there  is  not  any 
vomiting;  there  is  complete  anorexia,  but  urgent  thirst,  a  white  and 
clammy  tongue,  and  a  peculiar  alteration  of  tone,  a  huskiness,  faintness, 
or  hoarseness  of  the  voice.  The  stools  vary  from  six  to  twelve  a  day, 
and,  as  above  stated,  are  slightly  yellow ;  they  are  also  alkaline,  and  on 
standing  deposit  a  granular  sediment  which  consists  largely  of  the  debris 
of  intestinal  epithelium.  Unless  the  attack  is  very  severe  the  tem{)era- 
ture  is  not  lowered  by  much  more  than  1°  F.  The  symptoms  now 
described,  especially  in  their  milder  grades,  may  last  for  a  week  or  even 
longer,  and  then,  according  to  circumstances,  end  either  in  cure  or  in 
fully-developed  cholera ;  but  under  appropriate  treatment  they  usually 
subside  in  a  day  or  two,  and  more  or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  degree 
of  damage  done  to  the  digestive  mucous  membi*ane. 

Between  the  above,  which  is  the  mildest  type  of  epidemic  cholera,  and 
the  fully-developed  disease  must  be  placed  tliat  grade  of  the  disease 
which  is  more  appropriately  called  cholerine,  comprising  cases  in  which 
vomiting  occurs  as  well  as  purging,  with  increasea  debility  and  a  tend- 
ency, more  or  less  decided,  to  collapse.  The  matters  vomited,  after  the 
rejection  of  undigested  food,  are  at  first  bilious,  but  they  gradually 
become  less  and  less  so  the  longer  the  attack  lasts,  and,  t6getlier  with  the 
stools,  assume  the  appearance  of  rice-water — i.  e,  they  consist  of  a  jiale 
grayish,  semi-transparent  liquid  in  which  white  flocculi  are  sus|)ended. 
Its  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  it  has  a  faint  albuminous  or  spermatic  smell. 
Along  with  these  symptoms  the  other  effects  of  serous  depletion  arise — 
debility  with  pallor,  duskiness,  coldness,  profuse  perspiration,  and  a 
sodden  condition  of  the  skin,  while  the  secretion  of  urine  is  diminished^ 
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and  all  the  Bjmptoms  that  belong  to  the  first  stage  of  cholera  are  present 
in  an  a^ravated  degree. 

A  curious  feature  of  this  disease  is  that  sometimes  the  onset  even  of 
its  graver  forms  is  not  attended  by  any  evacuations^  although  the  stom- 
ach and  intestine  may  be  filled  with  liquid.  It  is  perhaps  chiefly  in  such 
cases  that  the  patient  experiences  a  rapid  depression  of  all  the  mental 
and  physical  faculties.  The  senses  are  irritable,  the  head  aches  and  is 
confused,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  sleep,  the  limbs  totter  under  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  feeble,  occasionally  fainting 
takes  place ;  the  skin  is  cool  and  bedewed  with  perspiration.  In  other 
cases,  again,  the  attack  is  sudden ;  the  patient  is  smitten  with  an  unac- 
countable feebleness,  speedily  followed  by  profuse  vomiting  and  purging 
and  general  spasms,  and  dies  without  any  suspension  of  tlie  symptoms  or 
any  tendency  to  reaction. 

But  more  usually  the  attack  begins  with  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting 
described  above,  which  then  assume,  more  or  less  rapidly,  a  high  degree 
of  violence,  expressed  by  their  frequency  and  excess.  The  stools  with 
proportionate  rapidity  lose  all  their  fecal  qualities  and  acquire  the  rice- 
water  appearance  before  mentioned,  and  the  liquid  rejected  by  vomiting 
in  all  respects  resembles  them.  It  is  poured  forth  less  by  an  ordinary 
act  of  vomiting  than  by  gushes,  as  if  it  overflowed  from  the  throat  and 
mouth ;  and  it  often  escapes  from  the  stomach  and  the  bowels  at  the 
same  instant.  Such  proiuse  evacuations  necessarily  occasion  an  urgent 
thirst  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  for  liquids  are  thrown  up  immediately 
on  being  swallowed.  Sometimes  a  distressing  hiccough  accompanies  these 
symptoms.  It  is  indeed  only  one  of  the  many  spasms  which  may  affect 
the  muscular  system.  They  generally  begin  in  the  fingers  and  toes, 
which  become  bent  and  stiff;  they  seize  upon  the  muscles  of  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  and  render  the  muscular  wall  of  the  alxlomen  as  hard  as  a 
lioard.  The  pain  they  produce  is  extremely  severe,  and  unless  the  patient 
is  exceedingly  prostratal  he  endeavors  to  assuage  it  by  a  constant  change 
of  position. 

At  tliis  period  the  debility  is  very  great,  and  progressively  increases, 
and  the  patient  is  unable  to  rise,  or  even  to  move  at  all  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  painful  spasms.  The  features  are  shrunken ;  the  nose 
is  shaq)  and  pallid,  and  bent  to  one  side ;  the  dusky,  lack-lustre,  and 
sunken  eyes,  the  thin  lips,  the  hollow  cheeks,  and  the  contracted  muscles 
that  stand  out  like  cords  under  the  tense  and  clammy  skin,  present  a 
physiognomy  that  belongs  to  no  other  disease  in  the  same  degree.  The 
nands  and  feet  grow  cold,  and  steadily  the  coldneas  creeps  upward  toward 
the  trunk ;  the  temperature  falls  to  94°  or  95°  F. ;  the  feeble  and  even 
flickering  pulse  ranges  from  100  to  120.  The  integuments  of  the  limbs 
are  shrivelled  and  damp,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  macerated  in 
water ;  and  if  a  fold  of  the  skin  is  pinched  up  it  subsides  very  slowly 
indeed.  The  eyes  grow  dull  and  dr}',  the  tongue  has  a  pasty  or  sticky 
feel,  and  the  urine  is  almost  suppressed.  If  any  of  this  excretion  can  be 
obtained  for  examination,  it  is  found  to  contain  both  albumen  and  sugar. 
As  the  attack  advances  the  patient  falls  into  a  dull,  listless,  and  motion- 
less state,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  insensibility  or  even  unconscious- 
ness, but  is  really  due  to  exhaustion  of  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
body.     He  may  express  no  interest  in  anything,  and  hardly  notice  the 
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attention  or  the  distress  of  his  friends,  yet  he  will  generally  give  clear, 
although  languid,  answers  to  questions,  and  fall  again  into  an  inert  and 
unobservant  state. 

As  these  symptoms  continue  and  the  fluids  of  the  body  decrease,  the  blood 
accumulates  and  stagnates  in  the  veins,  giving  to  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
nose  and  lips  and  other  features,  to  the  neck,  and  even  to  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  body,  a  bluish,  leaden,  or  violet  tint,  precisely  like  that  of 
cyanotic  children.  The  pulse,  that  was  already  weak  and  threjuly,  is  no 
longer  perceptible;  the  carotids  even  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  cease 
to  1^  felt,  and  the  second  sound  of  the  latter  becomes  inaudible.  The  skin 
is  everywhere  cold ;  the  hands,  feet,  and  face  are  sometimes  of  an  icy 
coldness,  and  yet  the  patients  seldom  perceive  that  they  are  so ;  indeeJ, 
complaint  is  more  apt  to  be  made  of  suffering  from  internal  heat.  Even 
the  breath  as  it  issues  from  the  nostrils  feels  cold.  The  blood  no  longer 
circulates,  and  the  heart  seems  still.  If  a  vein  is  opened  a  few  drops  of 
black  and  viscid  blood  will  trickle  from  the  wound,  which  if  it  coagulates^ 
yields  but  little  serum,  and  in  place  of  a  firm  clot  only  a  diiflueut  jelly. 
The  voice  has  sunk  to  a  mere  whisper  or  is  quite  extinct.  The  fea- 
tures assume  a  distorted  and  frightful  expression  ;  the  temples  and  cheeks 
are  hollowed ;  the  nose  is  twisted  and  pointed,  and  the  nostrils  are 
obstructed  with  dry  and  powdery  crusts  ;  the  eyes  are  also  dry,  dull,  and 
sunken  behind  the  half-closed  and  purple  lids ;  the  conjunctiva  is  no 
longer  moistened  by  its  secretion  and  becomes  bloodshot ;  the  tenij^ra- 
ture  in  the  mouth  may  fall  to  79°  or  80°  F. ;  a  viscid  exhalation  bcilewa 
the  icy  and  marbled  skin ;  and  the  whole  body  is  so  shrunken  from  its 
natural  proportions  as  to  lose  all  the  marks  by  which  its  identity  has  been 
recognized.  From  this  pulseless,  exhausted,  cold,  and  cyanotic  condition 
there  can  be  but  one  step  to  death.  It  generally  comes  on  gradually,  the 
patient  sinking  into  the  state  of  apparent  insensibility  before  mentioned ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  expire  suddenly  on  attempting  to  make  some 
unusual  effort. 

At  any  period  in  the  progress  of  cholera,  except  that  of  complete 
asphyxia,  the  contest  between  the  system  and  the  disease  may  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  former.  If  this  occurs  before  profuse  evacuations  have 
taken  place  or  blueness  of  the  skin  appeared,  the  recovery  may  be  gradual 
and  present  no  special  phenomena.  The  pulse  regains  by  degrees  its 
natural  force  ;  the  skin  grows  warm  again,  first  upon  the  trunk  and  after- 
ward upon  the  extremities ;  the  breathing  becomes  easy,  and,  the  diar- 
rhcea  having  already  ceased,  convalescence  is  established.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  cold  stage,  the  cramps,  and  the  evacuations,  will  there  be  a  tendency 
to  febrile  reaction,  with  more  or  less  passive  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  therefore  a  slower  return  to  health.  If  the  attack  has  been 
very  severe,  and  particularly  if  the  algid  stage  has  been  prolonged,  fever 
of  a  low  type  is  apt  to  occur,  and  indeed  may  terminate  fatally.  This 
fever  presents  all  the  characters  of  the  typhoid  state,  and  is  marked  by 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  a  brown  crust  upon  the  teeth  and  gums,  jerking 
of  the  tendons,  delirium,  and  coma.  These  symptoms  are  partly  evi- 
dences of  exhaustion,  of  inability  of  the  system  to  resume  its  normal 
action,  and  perhaps  also  they  denote  the  retention  of  the  effete  products 
of  nutrition  in  tne  blood ;  but  sometimes  they  appear  to  be  associated 
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with,  and  caused  by,  a  local  and  latent  inflammation  of  low  grade,  estab- 
lished usually  in  the  lungs.  Again,  the  nervous  system  seems  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  reactionary  effort,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  by  convul- 
sions or  perishes  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  These  phenomena  appear  to  be  dut 
in  mast  instances,  if  not  in  all,  to  renal  obstruction,  and,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  their  immediate  cause  is  the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood,  they 
have  received  the  title  of  ursBmic,  In  other  cases  a  wasting  diarrhoea,  due 
prolmbly  to  the  damaged  state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is 
?uj)eradded  to  the  already  existing  typhoid  state.  Occasionally  the  parotid 
gknds  l)ecome  enlarged  and  painful,  and  sometimes  a  measly  or  roseolous 
eriiption  appears  upon  the  skin. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  convalescence  from  cholera  is  slow  and 
irregular.  The  system  seems  to  be  shattered  by  the  trial  it  has  passed 
tlirough  ;  the  nervous  susceptibility  is  for  a  long  time  morbidly  increased, 
or,  wnat  is  still  more  usual,  the  digestive  function  is  greatly  impaired. 
The  appetite  is  capricious  and  the  digestion  feeble.  The  mouth  is  pasty, 
the  abdomen  tympanitic,  the  bowels  are  irregular  and  alternately  confined 
and  relaxed.  Finally,  patients  who  leave  the  bed  too  soon  or  indulge 
prematurely  in  their  onlinary  diet  are  liable  to  a  relapse,  perhaps  fatally, 
into  the  original  disease.  It  has  sometimes  hap{)ened  that  such  a  relapse 
has  taken  place  several  days  after  an  apparent  restoration  to  perfect  health. 

Complications  and  Sequei.^. — In  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  as 
above  stated,  cutaneous  eruptions  have  been  observed  during  the  attack 
of  cholera,  or  rather  during  its  decline,  for  they  coincide  with  the  reac- 
tion or  follow  it,  and  may  be  regarded  as  indications  of  increasing  vitality. 
They  belong  to  the  exanthematous  class,  and  comprise  roseola,  erythema, 
urticaria,  and  rarely  vesicular  eruptions.*  But,  instead  of  tJiem,  there 
may  occur  destructive  tissue-lesions  in  the  form  of  abscesses  or  ulcers. 
These  affections  are  more  usual  on  the  limbs  than  on  the  trunk  or  face, 
but  some  of  them  may  appear  even  in  the  mouth  or  fauces.  Profuse 
sweats  have  l)een  noticed  elsewhere,  and  the  important  fact  that  they 
carry  off^  large  quantities  of  urea,  which  they  deposit  upon  the  skin. 
Diplitherial  exudation  has  also  been  met  with  upon  tender  parts  of  the 
skin  and  in  the  fauces,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  In  some 
epidemics  of  cholera  suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland  is  occasionally 
observed,  while  in  others  it  may  l)e  entirely  absent.  Instances  have  been 
reported  of  double  parotitis,  and  in  several  of  them  the  termination  of 
the  attack  was  fatal.  Still  more  rarely  suppuration  of  the  submaxillary 
or  the  cervical  glands  has  been  met  with.  Another  sequela  of  cholera  is 
a  tetanic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  limbs.  Between  the 
tenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  convalescence  the  patient  is  attacked  with  a 
tearing,  rending  pain  in  the  hands  and  forearms,  the  legs  and  feet,  followed 
by  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  these  parts.  The  sensibility 
is  not  impaired.  The  attack  lasts  for  one  or  several  days,  and  seems 
always  to  end  in  recovery  (Guterbock). 

Some  of  the  individual  symptoms  of  cholera  call  for  a  more  detailed 
notice  than  they  have  received  in  the  foregoing  epitome,  in  which  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative  could  not  be  interrupted  by  a  description  of  varia- 
tions depending  upon  the  stage  and  grade  oi  the  disease. 

^  Compare  London  Hotp,  ReporU^  iii.  457. 
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The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  temperature.  The  animal  tempenitare 
in  cholera  varies  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  at  which  it  is  taken 
more  than  in  any  other  disease.  In  cases  of  average  severity  it  rarely 
falls  below  95^  F.  in  the  axilla.  The  temperature  under  the  tongue  does 
not  furnish  trustworthy  indications.  In  the  stage  of  asphyxia  it  seldom 
exceeds  87.8°  F.,  and  even  in  cases  that  recover  it  may  fall  to  about  78.S® 
F.  (Wunderlich).  In  the  cold  stage  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  diflercucp 
of  temperature  to  l)e  noted  of  nearly  ten  degrees  between  the  axilla  and 
the  rectum.  In  a  female  aged  thirty-two  the  temperature  in  the  axilla 
was  93°  F.,  and  that  in  the  vagina  102.8°  F.  (Mackenzie).  In  other 
cases  a  vag^inal  temperature  of  104°  F.,  and  even  of  108.32°  F.,  has  been 
reached  (Guterbock).  Such  high  temperatures  furnish  an  unfavorable 
prognosis.  As  Wunderlich  has  pointed  out,  during  the  algid  stage  tem- 
peratures taken  in  the  mouth  do  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  general 
temperature ;  the  rectal  and  vaginal  temperatures  are  more  nearly  correct. 
The  following  are  some  results  of  thermometry  in  74  cases  of  cholera: 
Lorain  found  the  minimum  rectal  temperature  in  1  case  93.2°  F.,  in  2 
cases  95°,  and  in  10  cases  96.8°.  In  47  cases  the  normal  temperature 
was  preserved;  in  27  it  rose  to  100.4°;  in  15  cases  to  102.2°;  and  in  1 
to  104°  F.  Ijeubuscher  gives  the  average  temperature  in  the  armpit 
92.7°  F.;  under  the  tongue,  90.5°;  upon  the  tongue,  81.5°,  in  the  nos- 
trils, 79.2° ;  and  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  84°  F.  These  numbers,  how- 
ever, only  represent  averages.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  the  low  temperature 
of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  caused  not  only  by  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  those  cavities,  but  also  by  the  relative  coldness  of  the  expired 
air,  due  to  the  partial  suspension  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  the 
lungs,  and  therefore  to  the  heating  of  the  air  contained  in  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Leubuscher  also,  the  lowest  temperature  is  found  in  the  nostrils, 
and  next  under  the  tongue,  and  at  the  latter  point  it  may  vary  from  79° 
F.  to  90.5°  F.  In  death  by  asphyxia  the  vaginal  and  rectal  tempera- 
tures may  rise  to  104°- 108°  F.  The  axillary  fluctuates  less  than  the 
internal  temperature.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  the  algid  stage  the 
patients,  at  least  before  the  temperature  has  reached  its  minimum,  are  not 
conscious  of  their  coldness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  complain  of  internal 
heat,  precisely  as  happens  in  the  congestive  forms  of  periodical  fever. 
When  the  febrile  reaction  assumes  a  typhoid  type  the  temperature  in 
many  cases  is  normal  or  only  slightly  elevated,  and  it  is  of  serious  import 
if  the  temperature  then  sinks  again  below  the  normal  grade  (Wunderlich). 
On  the  whole,  the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature,  neither  mueli 
above  or  below  90°  F.  in  the  axilla  or  under  the  tongue,  may  be  regarded 
as  favorable,  yet  recoveries  have  taken  place  even  wlien  the  temjwrature 
at  these  points  has  fallen  to  79°  F.  If  the  temperature  of  the  parts  just 
mentioned  should  rise  rapidly  to  104°  F.,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
unfavorable  sign. 

The  skin,  as  has  elsewhere  been  described,  Is  pallid,  bluish,  slimnken, 
and  cold,  and  quite  destitute  of  its  natural  firmness  and  elasticity,  so  that 
when  it  is  pinched  into  folds  they  subside  very  slowly,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  on  the  skin  of  a  corpse.  It  is  curious  that,  although  the  drain 
of  liquids  through  the  bowels  is  so  great,  the  skin  not  only  remains  moist, 
but  generally  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  cold  sweat.  Although  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  reduced  or  quite  suspended,  that  of  milk  is  said  to  be  not 
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alwaya  so.  Lame  quantilies  of  urea  have  been  found  in  the  urine^  and 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  visible  upon  the  skin  in  the  form  of  white  scales. 
During  oonvalescenoe  the  skin  may  be  the  seat  of  the  various  eruptions 
already  enumerated.  Of  a  graver  nature,  but,  fortunately,  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, are  erysipelas,  boils,  abscesses,  ulcers,  and  gangrene.  These  several 
affections  seem  to  result  from  the  alternate  obstruction  and  freedom  of 
the  cutaneous  circulation.  They  commonly  appear  first  upon  the  limbs, 
and  afterward  upon  the  face  or  trunk ;  they  may  affect  even  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  Some  observers  have  noted  a  relatively  frequent  occurrence 
of  diphtherial  exudations  in  this  disease,  while  others  do  not  allude  to 
their  existence.  The  former  describe  the  false  membrane  as  affecting  not 
only  tlie  mouth  and  fauces,  but  also  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  and  the 
female  oigans  of  generation.  A  case  is  reported  by  Joseph  of  a  young 
man  who,  after  an  attack  of  cholera,  was  affected  with  a  blenorrhoea,  due 
to  a  diphtherial  inflammation  of  the  urethra. 

The  character  of  the  heart-  and  pulse-beats  in  this  disease  is  quite 
peculiar.  Their  rate  does  not  increase  indefinitely,  as  it  does  afler  hem- 
orrhage; the  pulse  usually  varies  from  90  to  110,  and  indeed  seldom 
exceeds  120,  but  its  volume,  tension,  and  force  progressively  decline  until 
the  beats  become  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  even  in  the  brachial  and 
femoral  arteries.  At  the  same  time,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  inter- 
rupted, the  energy  of  its  impulse  declines  until  it  can  no  longer  be  felt, 
ana  its  sounds  grow  weaker  and  weaker  until  they  become  quite  inaud- 
ible. Sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  pericardial  friction  sound  may  be  heard, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  dryness  of  the  pericardium.  That  the  decline 
and  suspension  of  the  heart's  sounds  and  impulse  are  due  not  only  to  the 
weakness  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  but  also  to  the  lessened  volume  of  the 
circulating  blood,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  persist,  sometimes  for 
many  hours,  afler  reaction  has  commenced,  and  only  become  audible 
again  when  the  arteries  have  been  replenished  with  blood. 

In  the  description  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  cyanotic  color  of  the  skin  is  produced  by  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins.  Many  years  ago  Magendie,  and  after  him  Dieffen- 
bach,  on  examining  the  arteries  of  persons  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
cholera,  found  those  vessels  empty  of  blood.  It  might  be  supposed  that, 
under  tJie  circumstances,  not  only  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  out  also  the 
lungs,  would  be  gorged  with  blood,  and  that  extreme  dyspnoea  would 
result.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  respiration  in  cholera  is  hurried  and 
shallow  rather  than  oppressed  and  labored,  while  afler  death  the  lungs 
are  not  engorged  with  blood,  but  rather  in  a  bloodless  condition.  The 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  are  also  empty,  although  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart  may  be  filled  with  dark  and  soft  coagula.  These  singu- 
lar conditions  seem  to  be  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  greatly  diminished 
mass  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  to  its  accumulating  and  stagnating 
in  various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
weakness  of  the  heart,  which  is  shown  by  its  suppressed  impulse  and 
sounds,  and  which  lessens  its  power  to  propel  the  venous  blood  into  the 
lungs.  The  infarction  of  the  systemic  veins  and  the  threatening  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulation  necessarily  impair  the  activity  of  all  the  lunctions, 
including  those  of  nutrition  and  disint^ration,  so  that  the  effete  detritus 
of  the  economy  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  blood.    This  tendency  is 
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doubtless  oounterbalanoed  not  only  by  the  diarrhoea,  but  also^  more  or 
less^  by  the  almost  total  suspension  of  nutrition,  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  cholera  patient  to  digest  or  even  to  retain  food,  as  well  as  by  the 
diminished  oxidation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  tends  to  prevent  congestion  and  infarction  of  the  lungs. 
But  tills  obstruction  is  precisely  what  occurs  durine  the  stage  of  reaction 
in  many  cases,  which  then  terminate  fatally  by  asphyxia,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious stage  still  more  perish  by  apnoea. 

In  the  milder  attacks  of  cholera  vomiting  may  not  occur,  and  in  the 
most  severe  it  not  unusually  is  suspended  for  some  time  before  death, 
although  the  diarrhoea  may  continue.  In  the  most  malignant  cases, 
indeed,  tliere  may  be  no  vomiting  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
muscular  exhaustion,  although  the  stomach  may  be  distended  with 
liquid.  When  rejected,  the  liquid  has  the  general  aspect  of  rice-water, 
which  the  stools  also  present.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  it 
is  said  to  contain  a  less  proportion  than  the  stools  of  solid  matter,  but  a 
larger  proportion  of  urea.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  strictly  one  of  r^ur- 
gitation,  which  is  performed  without  eflfbrt  or  pain.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  seems  to  relieve  the  sense  of  weight  caused  by  the  accumulated  con- 
cents of  the  stomach.  It  is  readily  excited  by  attempts  to  drink,  and 
even  by  slight  changes  of  posture.  The  vomited  liquid  at  first  contains 
the  various  articles  of  food  the  patient  may  have  eaten.  Their  half- 
digested  remains  have  sometimes  suggested  the  announcement  of  strange 
specific  forms  of  cholera  germs.  The  liquid,  after  ceasing  to  be  color^ 
brownish  or  greenish,  becomes  gray,  and  subsequently,  in  favorable  cases, 
more  or  less  green  again ;  while  during  the  stage  of  reaction  in  grave 
and  ultimately  fatal  cases  it  is  more  or  less  reddened  by  an  admixture  of 
blood.  Its  most  usual  and  characteristic  appearance  is  that  of  a  grayish 
liquid  containing  whitish  flocculi.  The  nature  of  this  liquid,  whether 
discharged  by  vomiting  or  by  purging,  has  been  variously  estimated. 
Formerly,  some  persons  held  the  white  granules  to  be  leucoc3rte8,  but  the 
greater  number  agree  that  they  are  mainly  epithelial  fragments.  When 
the  vomited  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand,  a  sediment  forms  in  it  which  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  epithelial  scales,  more  or  less  modified  in 
their  appearance  by  the  accidental  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  a  film 
covers  its  surface  in  which  globules  of  fat  and  phosphatic  crystals  may 
be  detected.  They  are  frequently  associated  with  sarcinae,  produced  by 
fermentation  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  after  standing  for  some 
time  the  liquid  becomes  crowded  with  vibrios  (Lindsay). 

Although  the  propensity  of  the  sick  to  discover  a  cause  for  every 
symptom  often  leads  cholera  patients  to  attribute  their  diarrhoea  to  some 
particular  exposure  to  cold,  error  of  diet,  etc.,  yet,  in  fact,  this  symptom, 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  cholera,  is  primarily  an  effect  of  the  cholera  poison 
alone,  although  it  may  be  aggravated  by  causes  like  those  mentioned.  It 
is  of  great  practical  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  specific  choleraic 
diarrhoea — ^that  is  to  say,  a  diarrhoea  produced  by  the  cholera  poison 
alone — may  continue  to  be  very  slight  as  long  as  it  lasts,  which  may  be 
for  several  weeks ;  and  hence,  as  elsewhere  insisted  upon,  a  person  who  is 
not  suspected  of  being  affected  with  cholera  may,  quite  ignorantly,  how 
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the  seeds  of  a  deadly  epidemic  of  the  disease.  The  danger  in  cholera  is 
proportioned  to  the  volume  of  the  discharges  rather  than  to  their  frequen- 
cy, just  as  a  single  profuse  hemorrhage  is  more  serious  than  the  loss  of 
an  equal  amount  of  blood  divided  among  several  successive  days.  The 
special  danger,  however,  is  not,  as  in  hemorrhage,  from  syncope,  but  from 
tne  progressive  loss  by  drainage  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  rendering  it 
unfit  to  circulate,  and  therefore  causing  it  to  stagnate  in  the  veins.  The 
spoliative  operation  of  the  diarrhoea  has  occasionally  been  productive  of 
benefit  instead  of  injury,  as  in  the  following  case  of  Barlow :  A  man 
suffering  from  dropsy  was  attacked  with  cholera,  "  and  passed  gallons  of 
liquid  by  stool,  had  cramps,  and  became  livid  and  clammy,  but  his  pulse 
did  not  disappear,  as  in  profound  collapse,  and  he  eventually  rallied,  and 
leil  the  hospital  apparently  well.  When  he  began  to  recover  from  cholera 
his  appearance  was  almost  ludicrous,  from  the  manner  iu  which  the  integu- 
ment hung  loosely  about  him." 

The  stools  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  matters  vomited,  being  fecal  at  first,  and  then  becoming  colorless  and 
watery.     During  reaction,  if  that  occurs,  they  regain  more  or  less  of  their 

E roper  color,  but  if  typhoid  febrile  symptoms  prevail  they  are  usually 
loody.  Decomposed  blood  sometimes  renders  them  dark,  tarry,  and 
fetid ;  this  condition  has  caused  them  sometimes  to  be  described  as  being 
composed  of  vitiated  bile,  which  is,  however,  a  product  not  of  the  liver, 
but  of  the  imagination. 

In  the  intestine  after  death  considerable  quantities  of  epithelium  ai*e  found 
floating  in  the  contained  liquid  or  else  loosely  adherent  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  usually  in  flocculi,  but  sometimes  in  fragments  large 
enough  to  form  a  continuous  membrane.  A  microscopic  examination  of 
cholera  stools  shows  that  their  turbidness  depends  chiefly  upon  desqua- 
mated epithelium,  with  which  is  mixed  white  corpuscles  and  bacteria. 
It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  stools  are  drained  directly  and  so 
rapidly  from  the  blood-vessels,  they  nevertheless  contain  but  little  albu- 
men, indeed  hardly  more  than  a  trace  of  it.  If,  however,  blood  is  mixed 
with  the  stools,  as  happens  in  rare  instances,  more  albumen  is  present. 
Oil-globules  are  most  abundant  in  cases  that  have  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  collapse  into  that  of  reaction  with  fever.  In  these  it  is  said  that 
oily  matter  may  be  found  either  in  concrete  masses  or  as  a  scum  of  liquid 
oil.  Of  inorganic  constituents  they  contain  crystals  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate of  ammonium  and  magnesium  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  greatest 
abundance,  but  the  proportion  of  ammonium  and  potassium  salts  is  small. 
Indeed,  the  total  amount  of  solids  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.  As  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  and  solids  is  limited,  and  as  in  this  dis- 
ease the  stomach  will  not  receive  nor  retain  any  liquid,  it  follows  that  the 
more  profuse  the  evacuations  are,  the  shorter  must  be  the  duration  of  the 
attack,  for  the  sooner  then  does  the  blood  become  too  thick  to  circulate. 
It  has  several  times  been  stated  that  in  cholera  the  urine  is  diminished, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  blood  retains  a  larger  proportion  of  effete  prod- 
ucts than  in  health.  But  it  has  also  been  remarked  that  the  amount  of 
diese  products  is  abnormally  small,  on  account  of  the  interference  with 
nutrition  of  the  abnormal  state  of  the  circulation.  Doubtless,  as  in  oth(T 
cases  of  renal  obstruction,  an  increased  proportion  of  effete  matter  is 
eliminated  by  the  skin,  if  not  by  the  bowels.     When  the  amount  of 
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urine  excreted  is  only  diminished,  its  specific  gravity  may  vary  between 
remote  extremes,  as  1.012  and  1.030.  Usually,  however,  when  its 
quantity  is  very  greatly  reduced,  symptoms  which  are  described  as  urs&mic 
are  apt  to  arise,  and  the  urine  is  found  to  contain  tlie  usual  products  of 
renal  congestion — viz.  albumen,  sometimes  traces  of  blood,  hyaline  and 
granular  casts,  and  epithelial  scales,  with  less  chloride  of  sodium  and 
more  urea  than  normal.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  beginning  of  con- 
valescence the  ui*ine,  whicli  had  been  suppressed  or  greatly  diminished, 
may  become  for  a  time  abnormally  abundant.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  the 
deraug^ement  of  the  kidneys  now  described  denote  or  produce  an  organic 
lesion  iu  those  organs.  Like  the  disorders  elsewhere,  these  are  due  to  the 
loss  of  balance  between  the  arterial  and  the  venous  sides  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  both,  indeed,  have  lost  their  functions  more  or  less,  the  one  by  lack 
of  blood,  the  other  by  an  excess  of  blood  unfit  for  circulation. 

The  occurrence  of  cramps  in  cholera,  which  has  bestowed  upon  the  dis- 
ease one  of  its  titles,  spasmodic,  has,  however,  no  distinctive  relation 
to  the  Asiatic  disease.  Spasmodic  phenomena  occur  in  many  cases  of 
poisoning  by  corrosive  and  irritant  agents  and  in  ordinary  cholera  morbus, 
and  in  cholera  infantum  they  are  among  the  most  alarming  symptoms, 
assuming,  as  they  often  do,  the  character  of  general  convulsions.  In 
most  of  these  cases  they  are  clonic  and  general,  and  therefore  probably  of 
central  origin,  primary  or  reflected ;  but  the  spasms  of  cholera  are  tonic, 
and  affect  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  and  most  frequently 
the  flexor  muscles  of  these  parts,  and  especially  those  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  which  become  rigidly  bent.  The  larger  muscles  contract  into  hard 
lumps,  and  even  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  do  not  escape  the  terri- 
ble spasms.  Wlien  they  are  severe  they  extort  cries  from  patients  who 
at  other  times  seem  ouite  apathetic.  It  is  stated  by  Macnamara  that  the 
natives  of  Southern  Bengal  and  other  people  of  relatively  loose  fibre  are 
much  less  apt  to  be  attacked  by  them  than  the  natives  of  the  upper 
country  or  than  Europeans.  It  may  be  debated  whether  their  immeoiate 
cause  is  a  reflex  irritation  emanating  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane;  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  rapid  dmiiuution  of  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  the  infarction  of  thase  centres 
with  thick  and  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood ;  or,  finally,  whether  it  is 
occasioned  by  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  and  that  blood  of  bad 
quality,  to  the  muscles  themselves.  Probably  all  of  these  factors  are 
associated  causes  in  producing  the  spasmodic  pnenomena  of  cholera.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  notice,  however,  tnat  spasms,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
all  infantile  diseases,  and  especially  in  those  affecting  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  rarely  attack  children  suffering  from  cholera.  This  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  spasms  in  question  are  not  reflex,  but  either  central  and 
spinal,  or  else  muscular — an  inference  which  is  strengthened  by  their  being 
tonic  and  not  clonic.  As  stated,  the  spasms,  or  cramps,  freauently  affect 
the  limbs,  but  comparatively  seldom  involve  the  muscles  ot  the  diest  or 
abdomen,  and  those  of  the  face  hardly  ever.  They  are  almast  the  only 
causes  of  pain  in  the  disease,  which  in  not  a  few  instances  runs  its  whole 
course,  even  to  a  fatal  termination,  without  their  occurrence. 

As  a  rule,  the  abdomen  is  not  so  much  retracted  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  profuse  discharges.  Probably  in  some  d^ree  its  form 
IS  maintained  by  the  constantly  recurring  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the 
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pastro-intestinal  cavity.  In  protracted  cases,  however^  the  abdomen 
becomes  souken  and  nolIo\7ed.  At  all  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  some- 
what sore  under  pressure^  especially  at  the  epigastrium^  and  it  generally 
has  a  doughy  feel.  As  to  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  they  ore 
completely  suspended  during  a  typical  attack  of  the  disease.  Not  only 
are  these  organs  incompetent  to*  digest  food,  but  they  cannot  even 
retain  it. 

Throughout  such  an  attack  not  only  is  sleep  apt  to  be  prevented  by 
the  pain  of  the  cramps  and  the  frequent  evacuations,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
patient  is  wakeful,  and  yet,  apart  from  the  restlessness  which  accompanies 
the  paroxysms  of  pain,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  a  placid 
quietness.  Mental  excitement  and  delirium  arc  probably  unknown  dur- 
ing the  primary  attack,  but  sometimes  a  decree  of  somnolence  or  of  apa- 
thetic tranquillity  exists,  which,  however,  is  quite  distinct  ftova  coma. 
When  the  attack  is  prolonged,  and  especially  when  it  merges  into  a 
typhoid  state,  the  eyes  become  inflamed  by  their  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
conjunctiva  then  grows  blood-shot,  and  occasionally  the  cornea  is  ulcer- 
ated. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  appearance  after  death 
of  a  person  who  has  died  in  the  collapse  of  cholera  is  very  characteristic. 
It  comprises  a  shrunken  aspect  of  the  whole  body,  its  prevalent  grayish 
or  leaden  pallor  contrasting  with  the  livid  hue  of^  the  abdomen  and  back, 
the  fingers  and  toes,  the  lips  and  eyelids,  and  cars ;  the  eyes  are  sunken 
deeply  in  their  orbits ;  the  nose  is  sharp  and  bent,  the  temples  are  hollow, 
and  the  skin  seems  to  cling  tightly  to  the  bones  beneath  it.  The  connec- 
tive tissue  is  very  dry,  and  the  muscles  are  hard  as  well  as  dry,  and, 
owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  sofler  parts,  stand  prominently  out.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  moisture  decomposition  takes  place  very  slowly. 
Cadaveric  rigidity  is  very  marked  and  persistent.  A  very  notable  phe- 
nomenon is  the  occurrence  of  muscular  contraction  afler  death.  It  may 
l)e  excited  mechanically  or  may  occur  spontaneously.  A  case  is  related 
(Eichhorst)  in  which  three  hours  afler  (leatli  the  fibres  of  the  biceps  were 
observed  to  move  tremulously,  and  then  the  entire  muscle  contracted, 
causing  flexion  of  the  forearm.  Even  the  fingers  performed  movements 
like  those  made  in  piano-j)laying.  The  lower  jaw  has  also  been  observed 
to  move,  causing  the  mouth  to  open  and  shut  repeatedly.  The  late  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  long  ago  described  this  singular  phenomenon  as  follows : 
'*  A  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  afler  the  breathing  had  ceased, 
and  all  other  signs  of  animation  had  departed,  slight,  tremulous,  spas^ 
modic  twitchings  and  quiverings  and  vermicular  motions  of  the  muscles 
would  take  place,  and  even  distinct  movements  of  the  limbs,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  spasms."*  It  was  carefully  studied  by  Barlow,  from 
whose  narrative  the  following  is  taken :  The  patient  was  a  strong  man ;  the 
course  of  his  attack  was  rapid,  and  he  suffered  most  cruelly  from  cramps. 
"  Within  two  minutes  of  his  ceasing  to  breathe  muscular  contractions  began, 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  The  lower  extremities  were  first 
affected.  Not  only  were  the  sartorius,  rectus,  vasti,  and  other  muscles 
thrown  into  violent  spasmodic  movements,  but  the  limbs  were  rotated 
forcibly  and  the  toes  were  frequently  bent.  The  motions  ceased  and 
returned;  they  varied  also:  now  one  muscle  moved,  now  many.     Quite 

^  Lectures^  Am.  ed.  of  1872. 
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a?  remarkable  were  the  movemeuts  of  the  arm :  the  deltoid  and  biceps 
muscles  were  peculiarly  influenced;  occasionally  the  forearm  was  flexed 
upon  the  arm — flexed  completely,  and  when  I  straightened  it,  which  I 
did  several  times,  its  position  was  recovered  instantly.  The  fingers  and 
thumbs  were  now  and  then  contracted,  and  at  times  the  thumbs  were 
separately  moved.  The  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscles  were  often  in  full 
action ;  distinct  bundles  of  them  were  seen  at  intervals  beneath  tlic  skin. 
....  After  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  body  the  nurse  was  hori'ified  by  a 
movement  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  followed  by  others ;  and  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  the  man  was  alive.  The  facial  muscles  became  gen- 
erally affected,  and  at  length  all  was  still."  *  These  muscular  contractions 
succeed  one  another  in  a  r^ular  order,  beginning  in  one  lower  extremity 
and  extending  to  the  other,  then  to  the  upper  limbs,  and  finally  to  the 
face.  Their  decree  varies  from  a  slight  quivering  to  a  powerful  contrac- 
tion, and  their  duration  from  a  minute  or  less  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  legs  were  so  forcibly  retracted  that  they 
could  with  difficulty  be  straightened  again.  In  one  case,  six  hours  after 
death  movements  took  place  in  one  leg,  and  the  hand  was  drawn  across 
the  chest;  in  another,  "the  forearms  were  powerfully  flexed,  and  the 
hands,  approximating,  gave  the  attitude  of  praying  to  the  body."* 
Again,  Mr.  Ward  reports :  "  I  saw  the  eyes  of  my  dead  patient  open  and 
move  slowly  in  a  downward  direction.  This  was  followed,  a  minute  or 
two  subsequently,  by  the  movement  of  the  right  ai*m  (previously  lying  by 
the  side)  across  the  chest."  In  the  same  paper  Barlow  says :  "  Mr.  Law- 
rence mentioned  to  me  that  a  gentleman  who  died  in  1832  of  rapid  chol- 
era was  turned  after  death  completely  on  the  side  by  a  strange  and  forcible 
combination  of  muscular  contractions."''  These  muscular  phenomena 
after  death  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  cholera,  bat  they 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  disease.  They  have  been  observed  in 
other  diseases,  and  especially  in  yellow  fever — an  affection  in  which  the 
pathological  condition  is  quite  unlike  that  of  cholera.  In  both  diseases 
they  have  been  manifested  in  robust  persons  and  when  the  course  of  the 
fatal  attack  was  both  rapid  and  severe.  Thus,  Dr.  Dowler  of  New  Orleans 
not  only  found  that  they  could  be  developed  in  such  cases  of  yellow  fever 
by  striking  the  muscles,  but  he  observed  their  spontaneous  occurrence  in 
several,  of  which  the  following  is  a  remarkable  example:  "Not  long  after 
the  cessation  of  the  respiration  the  left  hand  was  carried  by  a  r^ular 
motion  to  the  throat,  and  then  to  the  crown  of  the  head ;  the  right  arm 
followed  the  same  route  on  the  right  side ;  the  left  arm  was  then  carried 
back  to  the  throat,  and  thence  to  the  breast,  reversing  all  its  original 
motions,  and  finally  the  right  hand  and  arm  did  exactly  the  same."*  In 
1860,  Drasche  alleged  that  not  unusually  the  skin  covering  the  contract- 
ing muscles  became  reddish,  while  the  local  temperature  rose  ^^,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  contractions  ceased  the  temperature  fell  below  the  normal 
and  cadaveric  rigidity  set  in.  According  to  the  same  observer,  analogous 
contractions  affect  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  in  those  of  the  skin 
producing  a  projection  of  the  papillse,  and  in  the  genital  organs  a  discharge 
of  semen.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  occurred  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  death. 

*  London  Med.  0<u.,  Nov.,  1849.  p.  798.  *  /6iV/,  Jan.,  1850,  p.  185. 

*/6irf.,  pp.  185,  186.  *  Experimental  ResmchM,  1846. 
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On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  of  persons  who  have  died  in  the  col- 
lapse of  cholera  one  is  struck  by  the  general  pink  or  rose  tint  of  the  peri- 
toneal ooat  of  the  intestines.  It  is  produced  by  a  repletion  of  the  minute 
branches  of  the  portal  venous  system.  Sometimes  the  color  is  rendei-ed 
very  dark  by  the  pitchy  blood  contained  in  tlie  veins.  The  surface,  of 
the  peritoneum,  like  all  the  tissues,  is  singularly  dry,  and  often  has  a  soapy, 
or  sticky  feel,  caused  by  a  layer  of  albuminous  matter,  which  forms  a 
lather  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  and  causes  the  intestinal  folds  to 
adhere  to  one  another.  If  death  takes  place  during  the  stage  of  reaction, 
these  appearances  are  less  distinct,  and  the  intestines,  which  in  collapse 
are  usually  retracted,  are  then  somewhat  distended. 

The  stomach  generally  contains  a  thin,  partially  transparent  liquid  of  a 
greenish  or  grayish  color,  and  occasionally  reddish,  holding  in  suspension 
portions  of  coagulated  mucus  and  an  unctuous  substance  of  an  albumin- 
ous nature,  which  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Fatty  globules 
may  be  observed  floating  in  the  liquid,  which  under  the  microscope 
reveals  epithelial  d6bris,  granular  corpuscles,  and  fragments  of  gastric 
glands.  Under  heat  and  nitric  acid  coagulation  of  the  liquid  occurs,  and 
on  chemical  examination  it  is  found  to  contain  urea.  The  gastric  mucous 
membrane  is  of  a  dark  violet  or  pale  pink  color,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease ;  its  follicles  are  enlarged,  and  patches  of  superficial  abra- 
sion may  be  observed  on  it. 

The  intestinal  canal  of  those  who  die  during  the  collapse  of  cholera  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  partially  filled  with  liquid  which  has  the 
aspect  of  turbid  serum,  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  previous  contents  of 
the  bowel  if  death  has  taken  place  very  rapidly,  but  otherwise  it  is 
almost  colorless.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  less  pale  and  watery  than 
the  stools.  It  contains,  like  these  discharges,  more  or  less  epithelial 
floccidi,  and  generally  more  than  were  observed  during  life  in  the 
dejections.  The  mucus  scraped  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestine  and  mixed  with  water  renders  it  turbid  with  epithelial  debris. 
The  same  mucus  examined  microscopically  contains  fragments,  larger  or 
smaller,  of  epithelium.  These  conditions  are  said  to  predominate  in  the 
large  intestine.  Indeed,  the. proportion  of  liquid  increases  from  above 
downward.  Hence  in  the  more  prolonged  cases  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
at  its  upper  part  are  less  liquid  and  are  darker  in  color.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  intestine  in  cases  which 
have  terminated  in  collapse  and  its  aspect  in  persons  who  have  died  during 
the  stage  of  reaction.  It  has  been  clearly  presented  by  Dr.  Sutton.* 
When  death  took  place  in  "  the  cold  stage  the  mucous  membrane  was 
unusually  pale  in  three  cases ;  in  two  it  was  healthy-looking ;  in  other 
two  it  was  pale  throughout,  excepting  that  one  or  two  of  Peyer^s  patches 
were  congested ;  and  in  the  remaining  three  there  was  more  or  less  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  mucous  membrane  was 
pale  throughout  the  entire  intestine,  the  valvulse  conniventes  looke<l 
swollen  anoT  oedematous,  and  the  color  of  the  membrane  was  dead  white. 
The  solitary  glands  were  very  distinct  and  prominent.  Those  of  the 
duodenum  were  remarkably  so.  In  cases  of  imperfect  reaction  the 
nmcous  membrane  of  the  intestine  was  usually  found  very  much  con- 
gested and  eochymosed.     The  congested  portions  were  sometimes  gnuiu- 

*  Idnndon,  Hogp.  CUn,  Led,  and.  i2cporlj(,  iv.  497. 
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lar^  and  apparently  denuded  of  epithelium.  The  mucous  surlaoe  had 
often  a  dark  port-wine  color,  due  to  the  extravasated  blood  and  the 
hypersemia,  and  here  and  there  the  surface  was  covered  with  a  dirty  gray 
membranous  substance,  likened  to  a  diphtheritic  deposit.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  no  decided  false  membrane,  such  as  could  be  peeled  off,  as  in 
diphtheria.  The  surface  was  also  occasionally  bile-stained,  and  the 
greenish-yellow  color  of  the  bile  and  the  deep  red  color  of  the  congested 
surface  presented  a  very  striking  appearance.  The  solitary  glands  were 
very  prominent,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  enlarged."  The  general 
paleness  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  and 
its  congestive  redness  whenever  the  signs  of  reaction  have  existea  before 
death,  nave  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of  this  disease, 
for  they  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  gastro-intestinal  evacuations 
in  cholera  have  no  relation  whatever  to  inflammation.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  render  it  altogether  probable  that  the  serous  flux  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  sweat,  an  intestinal  ephidrosis. 

The  nature  of  the  exfoliation  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  As  long  ago  as  the  first  American 
epidemic  of  cholera  (1832-35)  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  described  an  exfoliation  of  the  epi- 
thelial lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whereby  the  extremities  of  the 
venous  system  of  the  part  are  denuded,  as  being  characteristic  of  cholera 
alone.  In  1849,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  and  Dr.  John  Neill,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity, in  conjunction  with  Dr.  William  Pepper  and  Dr.  Paul  B.  Goddard, 
presented  a  report  to  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
they,  too,  showed  that  the  "  epithelial  layer  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane was  either  entirely  removed  or  was  detached,  adhering  loosely." 
This  important  fact — ^the  most  important,  perhaps,  in  the  mechanism  of 
cholera — was  confirmed  seventeen  years  later  by  the  eminent  pathologist 
Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,^  who,  when  referring  to  "  the  remarkable  characters 
of  the  matter  discharged  from  the  intestinal  tube,  and  to  the  &ct  that  the 
small  intestines  almost  always  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  pale 
almost  colorless  gruel-,  rice-,  or  cream-like. matter,''  added:  ''This  has 
been  proved  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  columnar  epithelium,  and  in  very 
many  cases  large  flakes  can  be  found,  consisting  of  several  uninjured 

epithelial  sheaths  of  the  villi In  bad  cases  it  is  probable  that 

almost  every  villus,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ilio-csecal  valve,  has  been 

stripped  of  its  epithelial  coating  during  life These  important 

organs,  the  villi,  are,  in  a  very  bad  case,  all  or  nearly  all  left  bare,  and 
a  very  essential  part  of  what  constitutes  the  absorbing  apparatus  is  com- 
pletely destroyea It  is  probable  that  the  extent  of  this  process 

of  denudation  determines  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  attack 

It  seems  probable  also  that  the  epithelium  may  become  detached  in  con- 
sequence of  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  capil- 
laries beneath,  but  the  death  of  the  cells  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
their  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  certain  matters  in  the  intestine 
or  in  the  blood,  in  which  case  they  would  simply  fidl  off.'* 

In  this  connection,  and  as  complementary  of  ^e  statements  now  made, 
should  be  considered  the  further  description  by  the  same  author — ^viz. : 

>  Med,  TUnn  and  OoMette,  Aug.,  1868,  p.  109. 
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''  Remarkable  changes  have  occurred  in  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  in 
the  capillaries  and  small  veins  of  the  villi  and  submucous  tissue.  The 
blood-corpuscles  appear  to  have  in  a  great  measure  been  destroyed  in  the 
smaller  vessels,  and  in  their  place  are  seen  clots  containing  blood-coloring 
matter,  minute  granules,  and  smaU  masses  of  germinal  matter  evidently 
andeigoing  active  multiplication.  Some  of  the  arteries  are  contracted, 
bat  here  and  there  small  clots  destitute  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be  seen 
at  intervals.''  Hence^  the  gastro-intestinal  lesions  in  cholera,  according 
tc  their  extent  and  d^ree,  they  remove  the  natural  obstacles  to  exhala- 
tion in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  also,  and  in  the  same  degree,  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  lesion  is  not  altogther  peculiar  to  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Dr.  Beale  long  ago  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  disease  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  the  removal  of 
epitlielium  from  the  surface  of  all  soft,  moist  mucous  membranes,  but  not 
from  the  follicles  of  the  glands.  The  first  statement  appears  to  be  explic- 
able by  the  shrinkage  of  all  the  mucous  membranes  during  cholera  col- 
lapse, for  by  this  merely  mechanical  agency  the  inelastic  epithelium  must 
necessarily  become  detached.  As  to  the  second  statement,  the  remark 
may  be  made  that  the  whole  follicular  structure  furnished  with  columnar 
epithelium  is  an  absorbing  and  not  an  eliminating  apparatus,  and  that, 
since  its  functional  activity  is  from  the  banning  of  the  disease  dimin- 
ished by  an  inadequate  blood-supply,  it  can  have  but  a  small  and  indirect 
share  in  generating  the  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

In  1884,  Dr.  Koch,  during  his  investigations  of  cholera  in  India, 
found  bacilli  in  the  bowel  which  he  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  disease, 
and  which  presented  the  following  characters :  they  were  not  straight, 
like  other  bacilli,  but  curved  or  commarshaped ;  they  proliferated  rapidly 
and  displayed  very  active  movements.  Bodies  of  persons  who  died  of  va- 
rious otner  diseases  did  not  present  them,  although  abounding  in  different 
bacteria.  The  bacilli  were  not  found,  or  only  exceptionally,  in  the 
stomach,  but  abundantly  in  the  intestine,  and  most  so  in  the  diarrhoea! 
discharges  that  occurred  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the 
stools  began  to  be  fecal  the  specific  bacilli  disappeared  from  them.  After 
death  at  the  height  of  the  disease  they  were  most  abundant  in  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  and  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 
When  death  took  place  at  a  later  period  none  of  them  might  be  detected 
in  the  liquids  in  the  bowel,  but  they  would  still  be  present,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  in  the  tubular  glands.  They  were  not  found  at  all  in 
cases  fatal  ft*om  some  sequela  of  the  disease.^ 

Other  abdominal  lesions  in  cholera  possess  a  very  subordinate  import- 
ance. The  isolated  and  the  agminated  elands  are  both  prominent,  chiefly 
because  they  are  swollen  by  the  liquid  imbibed  from  the  bowel.  A 
whitish  substance  which  they  sometimes  contain  may  perhaps  be  the 
albumen  or  fat  which  they  have  taken  fix)m  the  intestinal  liquid.  A 
very  similar  condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  probably  due  to  a  like 
cause.  The  liver  is  pale  and  flaccid  when  death  takes  place  in  collapse, 
and  it  is  also  described  as  presenting  a  '^  dirty  grayish-red,  homogeneous 
appearance,  and  indistinctness  of  the  lobular  structure,  as  if  some  glu- 
tinous matter  had  been  poured  throughout  the  tissues  of  the  organ " 

^  Timet  and  Oom,,  Mar.,  1884,  p.  398.* 
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(Suttoa).  This  appearance  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  total  suspeosioD 
of  the  blood-supply  through  the  portal  vem. 

At  all  stages  of  the  disease  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  found  full  of 
bile,  which  is  apt  to  be  dark  during  the  collapse  and  more  watery,  after 
reaction  has  commenced. 

The  spleen  is  small,  pale,  and,  as  a  rule,  firm,  but  occasionally  it  is 
soft. 

The  kidneys  present  no  marked  changes  when  death  has  taken  plane 
early  in  the  attack,  or  at  most  only  exhibit  a  lighter  color  than  usual  of 
the  cortical  substance  and  a  darker  one  of  the  pyramids.  They  show 
that  the  arteries  are  comparatively  empty  and  that  tlie  veins  are  con- 
gested. Similarly  contrasted  appearances  are  met  after  death  from 
obstructive  disease  of  the  heart  and  other  causes  that  produce  obstruc- 
tion of  the  venae  cavae.  In  the  tubules,  later  on,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium  has  been  observed,  and  some  cylindrical  casts.  These 
alterations,  especially  of  the  tubules,  are  most  marked  when  death  occurs 
in  the  stage  of  reaction,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  hemorrhagic  transudation.  The  urinary  bladder  is  always  contracted 
after  death  in  collapse ;  after  febrile  reaction  its  mucous  membrane  may 
be  more  or  less  coated  with  false  membrane. 

The  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow  offer  nothing  peculiar;  their  venous 
systems  are  everywhere  more  or  less  engorged,  and  sometimes  effiised 
blood  has  been  found  in  the  spinal  canal. 

In  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  the  most  important  facts  ai^  that 
in  algid  cholera  the  lungs  are  always  more  or  less  collapsed,  "shrunk 
and  small,  and  lying  back  in  the  chest,  toward  the  spine,''  and  that,  so 
far  from  being  congested,  they  are  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
of  their  posterior  part  rendered  dense  by  hypostasis)  singularly  bloodless, 
dry,  and  tough.  As  might  be  inferred  from  these  conditions,  they  are 
also  lighter  in  weight  than  natural.  To  Dr.  Parkes  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  described  this  very  important  fact  in  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  cholera,  as  follows :  "  In  fourteen  cases  the  lungs  were  completely 
collapsed,  appearing  in  some  cases  like  the  lungs  of  a  foetus.  In  three 
cases  they  were  considerably,  in  eight  slightly,  collapsed,  and  in  the 
remaining  fourteen  cases  the  collapse  was  in  some  altogether,  and  in  some 
partially,  prevented  by  old  adhesions."  *  So  Dr.  Sutton  found  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  two  lungs  during  collapse  was  about  twenty 
ounces,  and  aft;er  reaction — tliat  is,  aftier  the  passage  of  the  blooil  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  had  become  completely  re-established — about  forty- 
five  ounces.  In  the  latter  condition  also  the  lungs  presented  the  usual 
signs  of  congestion  of  those  organs,  being  dark-red  throughout  or  in 
portions  only.  Sometimes  also  they  contained  masses  or  nodules  of 
apparent  hepatization,  and  of  these  some  may  have  undergone  partial 
softening. 

In  absolute  conformity  with  the  condition  of  the  lungs  that  has  been 
described  is  that  of  the  heart.  If  the  lungs  are  bloodless,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  left  side  of  the  heart  must  be  empty,  and  almost  as 
necessarily  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  must  be  distended  with  blood. 
All  cai'eful  investigators  of  the  subject  agree  that  such  is  the  condition 
of  the  heart  when  death  takes  place  in  cholera  during  the  stage  of 

*       >  Med.  Times,  1848,  p.  378. 
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iispliTxia.  All  report  that  the  pulmonary  artery  is  either  empty  oi  that 
it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  dark  and  usually  of  thick  blooil ;  that 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  the  coronary  veins  are  distended  with 
blood  of  the  same  description^  while  numerous  ecchymoses  exist  along 
the  course  of  the  coronary  veins ;  that  the  vensB  cavae  are  filled  with 
half-coagidatod  blood  of  a  tarry  aspect ;  and  that  even  the  femoral  and 
splenic  veins  contain  similar' blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  is  usually  contracted,  and  contains  a  very  little  semi-fluid 
blood,  with  perhaps  a  small  and  pale  clot.  This  engorged  condition  of 
the  ri^ht  cavities  and  emptiness  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  diminish 
very  slowly  during  the  nassage  from  collapse  to  reaction,  during  which 
time  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  are  being  gradually  replenished.  Be- 
sides the  thick  and  tarry  aspect  of  the  blood  above  described,  it  has  been 
observed  that  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pipette,  its  glob- 
ules rapidly  subside  and  are  surmounted  by  a  transparent  serum,  and  that 
such  blood  may  remain  for  a  long  time  uncoagulated.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  said  to  be  pale  and  viscous,  but  not  adhesive,  and  the  white  corpus- 
cles abnormally  numerous  and  easily  crushed.  In  the  free  intervals  are 
observed  "  very  pale  little  objects,  slightly  elongated  and  constricted  in 
their  middle,"  wliich  multiplied  in  Wood  kept  for  one  or  two  days  at  a 
temperature  of  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.).*  If  death  does  nut  take  place  until 
reaction  is  far  advanced  or  has  merged  into  a  febrile  condition,  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  usually  found  not  contracted,  and  it  contains  a  quantity  of  blood. 
The  term  "  usually  "  is  employed  to  show  that  even  to  tnis  rule  there  are 
some  exceptions,  and  that,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  the  issue  does  not 
depend  absolutely  and  exclusively  upon  a  definite  degree  of  any  anatom- 
ical lesion,  but  upon  the  aggregate  condition  of  all  the  functions  upon 
which  life  dopenas.  The  pericardium,  like  the  pleura  and  the  perito- 
neum, may  be  covered  with  a  saponaceous  film  wluch  is  albuminous. 

In  looking  now  over  the  field  that  has  been  travei-sed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  searching  for  some  link  that  will  unite  in  a  consistent  whole 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  lesions  of  cholera,  it  is  evident  that  only  one 
factor  can  possiDly  be  so  described.  That  factor  is  the  gastro-intestinal 
flux.  This  it  is  that  produces  the  vomiting  and  the  purging ;  that  pros- 
trates the  patient  and  wastes  away  in  a  few  hours  the  fullest  and  the  firm- 
est form ;  that  chills  the  limbs  and  afterward  the  trunk ;  that  thickens 
the  blood  so  that  the  capillary  vessels  can  no  longer  convey  it,  and  that 
spreads  a  cyanotic  shadow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  ;  that  cuts 
off  the  supply  of  blood  from  the  lungs  and  heart ;  that  paralyzes  the 
nervous  system,  ganglionic  as  well  as  cerebro-spinal ;  that  obstructs  the 
kidneys  and  arrests  their  secretion ;  and  that,  acting  through  the  several 
links  of  this  pathological  chain,  becomes  the  cause  of  death.     But  the 

Juestion  still  recurs,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  gastro-intestinal  flux  ?  To 
iis  also,  in  the  light  of  observation,  it  is  possible  to  give  only  one 
answer.  It  is  a  specific  poison  which  originates  in  Hindostan,  and, 
being  taken  into  the  stomach  and  bowels,  not  only  produces  in  the  indi- 
vidual the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  cholera,  but  is  capable  of  multiply- 
ing itself  and  rendering  infectious  the  discharges  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  the  subjects  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  may  be  transmitted  from 

*  Bapport  9ur  le  Cholera  (PJ^gyple  en  ISSS,  par  M.  le  Dr.  StrauBb,  eU*.. 
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one  person  to  another  round  the  whole  circumferenoe  of  the  globe.  Be- 
garding  the  form  and  nature  of  that  poison  little  or  nothing  is  definitely 
established,  beyond  what  has  already  been  stated  as  the  result  of  Koch's 
observations.  As  far  as  they  go,  they  harmonize  with  a  long-prevalent 
opinion  that  the  cholera  poison  consists  of  c«i*tain  microscopic  germs, 
which,  on  being  received  into  the  bowels,  propagate  their  kind  and 
destroy  the  epithelium.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  these  bodies  are 
products  of  the  rice-plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauges,  and  that,  having 
once  originated  ttie  disease,  the  germs  contained  in  the  discharges  become 
mixed  with  water  or  are  borne  upon  the  wind,  and  enter  the  system  of 
new  victims,  who,  in  their  turn,  disseminate  the  plague.  This  theory 
will  be  further  considered  below. 

Another  view,  that  of  B.  W.  Richardson,  is  that,  ''  as  pus  undergoes 
changes  which  convert  it  into  a  septic  poison,  so  the  excreted  matter  from 
the  slimentary  canal  is  equally  capable,  under  peculiar  conditions  of  oxi- 
dation, of  producing  an  alkaloidal  organic  poison,  which,  soluble  in  water, 
but  adjnittmg  of  deposit  on  desiccation,''  becomes  the  agent  for  dissemi- 
nating the  disease.  In  these  theories  a  false  datum  and  a  hypothesis  are 
offered  us  in  place  of  the  fact  which  we  seek.  The  cryptogamous  nature 
of  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease  has  no  positive  proof,  but  only  the 
probability  of  coincidence  in  its  favor.  There  is  no  proof,  because  one 
afler  another  organic  form  lias  been  alleged  to  be  the  essential  generator 
of  the  disease,  and  each  has  been  proved  to  be  either  not  peculiar  to 
cholera  or  has  been  shown  to  be  present  in  other  diseases  than 
cholera. 

At  the  present  time  (1884)  it  is  the  fashion  to  trace  every  disease  to 
specific  bacteria  or  analogous  organisms.  But  it  may  be  tliat  the 
occurrence  of  cholera  only  furnishes  the  occasion  for  the  development 
of  these  organisms,  just  as  a  certain  temperature,  hygrometric  condi- 
tion, and  deficient  light  and  air  will  cause  mould  to  form  on  bread  and 
other  organic  substances.  The  judgment  pronounced  by  Dr.  Beale 
in  this  question  as  long  ago  as  1866  appears  now,  as  it  did  then,  to  ap- 
proach the  truth  upon  this  point :  "  There  is  no  good  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  bacteria  in  such  numbers  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  cholera 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  disease  or  with  the  &lling  off  of  epithe- 
lium fi*om  the  intestinal  and  other  mucous  membranes.  Bacteria  are 
developed  in  organic  matter  which  is  not  traversed  and  protected  by  the 
normal  fluids  of  the  body,  and  they  invade  the  cells  and  textures  in 
cholera  after  those  cells  and  textures  have  undergone  serious  prior  changes, 
Just  as  they  would  invade  textures  removed  from  the  body  altogethet. 
Nor  would  it  be  in  accordance  with  known  facts  to  infer  that  cholera  was 
due  to  the  invasion  of  some  peculiar  form  or  species  of  bacterium."  ' 

We  repeat,  then,  that  while  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  mechan- 
ism of  cholera  viewed  as  a  gastro-intestinal  hyperidrosis,  nothing  is  more 
mysterious  than  the  mechanism  of  the  primary  cause  which  gives  rise  to 
it.  That  its  real  nature  has  been  correctly  described  is  rendered  all  tlie 
more  probable  by  the  fact,  presently  to  be  insisted  upon,  that  sporadic 
cholera  morbus,  which  is  always  the  consequence  of  a  direct  irritation  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is  often  with  difficulty  distin- 
guishable from  Asiatic  cholera,  which,  indeed,  differs  from  the  former 
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disease  chiefly  by  the  intensity  of  its  cause  as  measured  by  the  gruvitv 
of  its  symptoms  and  by  the  nature  of  the  special  agent  that  produces  it 
The  above  views  r^rding  the  essential  cause  of  cholera  were  substan- 
tially indited  before  the  Egyptian  epidemic  of  1883;  but  they  are  in 
accord  with  the  more  definite  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Grerman  and 
French  commissions  on  the  subject  Before  their  reports  appeared^  how- 
ever, a  communication  was  made  by  Dr.  Kartulis  of  the  Greek  hospital 
in  Alexandria,  setting  forth  that  the  drinking-water  and  the  stools  and 
blood  of  the  cholera  patients  contained,  the  first  a  mass  of  micro-organ- 
isms, and  tlie  others  Daoteria  and  micrococci,  which,  however,  presented 
no  distinctive  characters,*  The  German  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Koch, 
the  French  by  Dr.  Strauss.'  The  former,  alluding  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  micro-organisms  found  in  the  contents  oi  the  bowels  and  in  the 
stools,  did  not  perceive  any  connection  between  them  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease.  On  the  oUier  hand,  he  did  assign  this  relation  to  a  species 
uf  bacterium  found  in  the  walb  of  the  intestine,  and  which  he  compared 
to  the  bacilli  of  glanders.  They  were  lodged  in  great  quantities  within 
the  intestinal  glands  and  behind  their  epithelium,  as  well  as  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  viOi  and  within  them,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  muscular 
ooat.  They  were  most  numerous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine. 
Dr.  Koch  concluded  that  although  these  bacilli,  beyond  doubt,  are  in 
some  manner  associated  with  the  aevelopmeut  of  cholera,  they  are  by  no 
means  shown  to  be  its  cause,  and  may  indeed  be  themselves  the  product 
of  the  morbid  conditions  belonging  to  cholera.  All  his  attempts  at  that 
time  to  develop  cholera  in  animals  by  inoculating  them  with  the  organisms 
gave  only  n^ative  results.  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Strauss  were  in  entire 
conformity  with  those  of  Dr.  Koch,  but  involved  an  additional  and  very 
important  statement — viz.  that  the  shorter  and  the  more  violent  were  the 
fatal  attacks  of  cholera  the  fewer  were  the  bacteria  found  in  the  intestine. 
It  is  evident  that  this  &ct  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  should  have  been 
found  had  bacteria  been  essential  in  the  causation  of  cholera.  The  more 
recent  investigations  conducted  in  Calcutta  by  Dr.  Koch,  which  have 
already  been  cited,  led  him,  however,  to  attribute  to  bacilli  of  a  specific 
form  the  absolute  origination  of  the  disease.  He  poses  the  question  in 
the  following  manner:  Either  these  ^^ comma  bacilli"  are  a  product  of 
the  cholera  process,  or  "the  disease  only  arises  when  these  specific  organ- 
isms have  found  their  way  into  the  bowel."  The  former  alternative  he 
rejects,  because,  in  his  juagment,  it  assumes  that  the  bodies  in  question 
must  be  pre-existent  in  every  person  who  becomes  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease— a  hypothesis  which  he  rejects,  because  they  have  never  been  found 
except  in  cholera.  He  thereiore  concludes  that  they  are  the  cause  of 
cholera*  He  points  out  that  their  first  appearance  coincides  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  that  they  increase  with  it,  and  that  they  disap- 
pear >vith  its  decline.*  The  statement  of  Strauss  quoted  above  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  harmonize  with  this  conclusion,  since  the  bacteria  are  said  by 
him  to  have  been  fewest  in  the  more  violent  and  fatal  attacks  of  the  disease. 
Another  of  Dr.  Koch's  remarks  is  also  open  tocriticism.  After  showing  how 
rapidly  the  cholera  bacteria  multiply  when  kept  moist,  he  states  that  they 
die  after  drying  more  quickly  than  almost  any  other  form  of  bacteria.    "As 
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a  loile,  e\eu  after  three  hours'  drying  every  vestige  of  life  has  disappeared/' 
It  is  evident  that  this  statement  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  numerous 
factS;  several  of  which  have  been  cited,  that  cholera  fomites  have  pre- 
served their  infectious  qualities  after  several  weeks.  Dr.  Koch  endeav- 
ored to  produce  in  ammals,  artificially,  with  these  bacteria,  a  disease 
analogous  to  cholera,  but  without  surx^ss;  and  he  adds,  ''If  any  species 
of  ammal  whatever  could  take  the  cholera,  it  would  surely  have  been 
observed  in  Bengal,  but  all  inquiries  directed  to  this  point  met  with  a 
negative  result."  Dr.  Vincent  Edwards,  who,  however,  Ls  of  opinion 
that  the  cholera  poison  is ''  not  an  organism,  but  of  the  nature  of  a  chemical 
compound  of  comparatively  unstable  nature,"  reports  that  he  produced 
fatal  cholera  in  pigs  by  giving  them  the  dejections  of  cholera  j)atient8,^ 
But  the  Times  and  Gazette  iuclines  to  question  that  the  pigs  employed  in 
Dr.  EJdwards'  experiments  were  affected  with  true  cholera. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  Asiatic  cholera 
have  repeatedly  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  They  are  rice- 
\vater  evacuations  by  vomiting  and  purging,  rapid  emaciation  of  the 
whole  body,  a  cadaverous  hoUowness  of  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  a  livid  color 
of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  a  feeble,  thready,  and  at  last  absent  pulse,  an 
icy  coldness  of  the  extremities,  face,  and  even  the  breath,  a  loss  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  skin,  a  thin  and  feeble  voice,  and  intense  thirst.  But 
every  one  of  these  symptoms  may  occur  in  cholera  morbus  produced  by  a 
direct  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  rathitr  their  nature,  we 
repeat,  than  their  phenomena  that  distinguishes  these  two  affections 
from  each  other.  In  attempting  to  separate  Asiatic  cholera  from  other 
forms  of  cholera  we  must  endeavor  to  dismiss  from  the  mind  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  the  term  cholera  denotes  a  definite  disease  identical  in  its 
cause,  phenomena,  and  results.  It  is  no  more  a  disease  than  dropsy  or 
fever  is  a  disease.  It  is  a  complex  group  of  symptoms  which  have  lu 
common  the  fact  that  they  proceed  directly  from  gastro-intestinal  irrita- 
tion, whose  degree  of  severity — L  e.  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
grave  symptoms — and,  above  all,  its  issue,  depend  chiefly  upon  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  cause  of  the  attack,  ana  also,  necessarily,  upon  the 
degree  of  resistance  opposed  to  it  by  the  subjects  of  the  disease.  Noth- 
ing has  led  to  more  error  in  regard  to  epidemic  cholera  than  the  ignor- 
ance of  this  pathological  fact  by  some  and  the  disregard  of  it  by  others. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  article  it  was  shown  that  the  Greek,  Boman, 
and  Arabian  conceptions  of  cholera  morbus  included  a  discharge  of  bile^ 
the  very  symptom  for  the  absence  of  which  Asiatic  cholera  is  notorious  ; 
and  also  that  the  classical  cholera,  or  cholera  morbus,  ended  in  recovery 
even  more  frequently  than  Asiatic  cholera  terminates  in  death.  But 
local  epidemics  of  cholera  morbus  sometimes  take  place  which  are  of  a 
severe  and  even  of  a  grave  type,  and  which  also  appear  to  originate  in 
some  peculiar  atmospneric  influence,  for  they  prevail  to  a  limited  extent 
and  in  connection  with  vicissitudes  of  weather.  Still  more  circurascrilxMl 
epidemics  have  been  traced  to  unwholesome  food  and  drink,  and  innu- 
merable instances  of  individual  attacks  have  been  caused  by  irritants  that 
are  ranked  as  poisons  and  others  which  are  reckoned  as  food  or  medicines. 
Now,  under  these  various  circumstances,  which  have  in  common  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  there  may  be  produced,  if  the  irritation  is  excessive, 
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a  series  of  symptoms  closely  resembling,  if  Dot  identical  with,  those  of 
Asiatic  cholera. 

In  illustration  may  be  cited  the  comparatively  familiar  description  of 
Sydenham.^  These  are  his  words :  "There  is  vomiting  to  a  great  degree, 
and  there  are  also  foul,  difficult,  and  straining  motions  from  the  bowelb. 
There  is  intense  pain  in  the  belly,  there  is  wind,  and  there  are  distension, 
heartburn,  and  thirst.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  frequent,  at  times  small 
and  unequal.  The  feeling  oi  sickness  is  most  distressing,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  heat  and  disouiet.  The  perspiration  sometimes  amounts  to 
absolute  sweating.  The  1^  and  arms  are  cramped  and  the  extremities 
cold.  To  these  symptoms,  and  to  others  of  a  like  stamp,  we  may  add 
faintneas.'^  .  .  .  .  "  Aa  the  summer  came  to  a  close  the  cnolera  morbus 
raged  epidemically,  and,  being  promoted  by  the  unusual  heat  of  the 
weather,  it  brought  with  it  worse  symptoms,  in  the  way  of  cramps  and 
spasms,  than  I  had  ever  seen.  Not  only,  as  is  generally  the  case,  was 
the  abdomen  a£Bicted  with  horrible  cramps,  but  the  arms  and  legs,  indeed 
the  muscles  in  general,  were  afflicted  also.''  ....  At  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion an  additional  passage  may  be  quoted  from  Sydenham's  later  defini- 
tion of  cholera  morbus :  "  This  is  limited  to  the  moTith  of  August  or  the 
first  week  or  two  of  September.  Violent  vomiting,  accompanied  by  the 
dejection  of  depraved  humors,  difficulty  on  missing  them,  vehement  pain, 
infiaUon  and  distension  of  the  bowels,  heartDum,  thirst,  quick,  frequent, 
small,  and  unequal  pulse,  heat  and  anxiety,  nausea,  sweat,  cramps  of  the 
legs  and  arms,  faintings,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  constitute  the 
true  cholera — and  it  kills  within  twenty-four  hours." 

In  spite  of  the  general  likeness  between  this  description  and  the  symp- 
toms of  Asiatic  cnolera,  there  are  differences  of  considerable  importance 
which  have  been  italicized  in  the  quotations.  These  differences  are  such 
as  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  harsh  irritant  in  the  case  of 
cholera  morbus,  while  in  the  epidemic  (Asiatic)  disease  the  distinctive 
phenomena  are  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  profuse  intestinal  flux.  Mao- 
pherson,  who  had  a  long  and  extensive  experience  of  epidemic  cholera  in 
India,  ailer  contrasting  in  detail  its  phenomena  with  those  of  cholera  nos- 
tras, sums  up  the  discussion  in  these  words :  "Cholera  indica  is  essentially 
a  very  fatal  disease,  while  cholera  nostras  is  usually  a  mild  affection  and 
is  seldom  fatal,  although  it  was  called  atrodssimus  et  peraeuJtas,  and  has 
undoubtedly  killed  in  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours."  *  In  regard  to 
the  individual  symptoms  this  very  competent  reporter  does  not  recognize 
a  single  one  as  being  absolutely  peculiar  to  either  disease.  Even  the 
ancients,  already  referred  to,  after  describing  bilious  evacuations  as  being 
characteristic  of  cholera  nostras,  add  that  sometimes  also  they  are  whitish ; 
and  modern  writers,  both  before  and  since  the  advent  of  Asiatic  cholera 
in  Europe,  have  made  a  similar  observation.  Thus,  Quinquaud,  in  his 
description  of  cholera  nostras,  of  which  a  slight  epidemic  occurred  in 
1869  at  the  Hospital  St.  Ajitoine  in  Paris,  says :  "  The  principal  symp- 
toms were  vomiting  and  purging,  sometimes  of  a  bilious  and  sometimes 
of  a  rice-water  liquid ;  a  shrivelled  and  cyanotic  skin,  the  latter  a])pear- 
anoe  being  sometimes  strongly  marked ;  anxiety,  coldness,  cramps,  altered 
voice,  and  suppression  of  urine.*     In   1875  thirty-three  cajses  of  this 
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disease  occurred  at  Valendennesy  near  Paris,  and  its  symptoms  were  thus 
summarized  by  Manouvriez:^  ^^  Repeated  vomiting,  first  of  food,  and 
then  of  a  dark-green  liquid ;  diarrhoea,  which  was  at  first  fecal  and  then 
bilious,  but  afterward  serous  and  like  rice-water;  painful  tension  of  the 
epigastrium  and  tenderness  of  this  part ;  headache,  cramps  in  the  1^, 
suppression  of  urine;  pallor,  coldness,  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  especially 
of  the  limbs;  pinched  features,  a  blue  circle  around  the  eyes,  a  sniall  and 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse,  and  a  faltering  and  whispering  voioe.^'  Yet 
of  the  thirty-three  cases  only  two  were  fatal — ^the  one  a  child  of  four 
years  and  the  other  an  in&nt  of  as  many  months.  The  substantial 
identity  of  nature  of  these  two  local  epidemics,  and  the  almost  equally 
close  relation  of  their  symptoms  to  those  of  epidemic  cholera,  must  be 
quite  apparent. 

Yet  the  contrasts  are  neither  slight  nor  unimportant;  and  the  most 
striking  and  significant  is  the  trifling  mortality  of  the  European  as  com- 
pared with  the  Asiatic  disease,  notwithstanding  the  grave  symptoms 
present  in  the  former.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  we  think,  that  the 
reason  of  this  difference  of  danger  lies  in  a  corresponding  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  two  forms  of  disease.  The  rapid  recovery 
from  cholera  morbus  produced  by  changes  of  weather,  acid  fruits,  and 
indigestion  renders  it  certain  that  no  material  lesion  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  produced ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
inspection  after  death  from  epidemic  cholera  or  by  corrosive  poisoning 
renders  it  equally  certain  that  the  damage  to  that  membrane  is  subetantiiU 
and  widespread,  as  well  as  often  irreparable,  and  that,  therefore,  ^'  the 
powers  of  life  that  resist  death*'  must  be  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  and 
oftien  fruitless  struggle.  The  cramps  in  cholera  nostras  are,  as  a  rule, 
less  severe  than  in  epidemic  cholera,  while  the  colicky,  and  in  general  the 
abdominal,  pains  are  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  disease. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  appears  to  be  that  muscular  spasm  is  the 
natural  result  of  depletion,  whether  sanguine  or  serous,  while  colic  is  an 
effect  of  irritation  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel,  and 
not  of  its  destruction,  such  as  occurs  in  epidemic  cholera. 

It  is  true  only  in  a  limited  d^ree,  and  indeed  only  upon  a  super- 
ficial survey  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning  are 
like  those  produced  by  Asiatic  cholera.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
was  pointed  out,  among  others,  by  Sedgwick  in  1867.*  The  resem- 
blance appeared  so  striking  to  the  vulgar  eye  that  in  Paris,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  a  popular  tumult  followed  the  first  violent  outbreak 
of  epidemic  cholera,  and  it  was  charged  that  the  wells  had  been  poisoned. 
The  cases  that  most  resemble  cholera  are  the  following:  "Acute  poison- 
ing by  corrosive  sublimate,  by  arsenic,  and  by  mineral  acids,  especially 
nitric  acid  ;  the  effects  which  follow  the  eating  or  drinking  of  poisonous 
animal  matters,  such  as  tainted  or  simply  unwholesome  meat  or  fish,  and 
milk  which  has  undergone  some  injurious  but  yet  unknown  change, 
decomposing  vegetables  and  some  of  the  poisonous  fungi,  and  the  exces- 
sive action  of  certain  drugs,  for  the  most  part  belonging  to  the  class  of 
drastic  purgatives/'  as  elaterium  and  croton  oil.  The  effects  produced  by 
these  agents  constitute  a  cholera  morbus,  and  therefore  resemble  cholera, 
and  have  been  occasionally,  and  almost  unavoidably,  mistaken  for  it.     It 
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is  remarkable  that  suppression  of  urine  may  oocur  among  them,  as  well 
as  vomiting,  purging,  and  collapse.  As  Griesinger  and  others  have 
pointeil  out,  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  occur  is  a  valuable,  and 
generally  an  available,  ground  of  diagnosis.  In  cholera,  diarrhoea  always 
occurs  before  vomiting,  while  in  the  various  irritant  poisonings  mentioned 
vomiting  precedes  diarrhoea.  In  irritant  poisoning  also  there  is  generally 
severe  alxlominal  pain — not  so  much  colicky  and  paroxysmal  as  constant 
and  bunting ;  the  stools  are  not  so  copious  as  in  cholera,  and  they  do  not 
possess  the  rice-water  aspect,  but  are  rather  dark,  bloody,  and  fcti<l,  and 
are  voided  with  tenesmus  or  with  heat  in  the  anus ;  and  even  when  the 
urine  is  suppressed  it  is  less  persistently  and  completely  so  than  in 
cholera,  and  attempts  to  void  it  are  attended  with  vesical  tenesmus  and 
strangury.  In  a  doubtful  case  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  a 
metallic  or  otlier  unpleasant  taste  is  perceived  in  the  mouth,  whether 
this  cavity  or  the  throat  bears  marks  of  corrosion,  whether  any  unusual 
article  of  food  has  been  used,  etc.  Moreover,  it  is  of  extreme  importinoe 
to  learn  whether  Asiatic  cholera  prevails,  not  merely  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  at  any  place  from  which  diseased  persons  or  infected 
goods  may  have  arrived.  The  instances  should  not  be  forgotten  in  which 
cholera-infected  clothing  from  Europe  has  developed  the  disease  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  should  those  still  more  numerous  cases 
be  ovcrl(X)kwl  in  which  travellers  affected  with  choleraic  diarrhoea  have 
disseminated  the  disease  at  great  distances  from  their  starting-point, 
although  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  their  own  ailment,  whose  seeil 
they  were  sowing  along  their  route. 

^Rooxosis. — -Like  the  diseases  called  septic,  of  which  the  eruptive 
fevers  may  be  taken  as  examples,  and  also  like  the  effects  of  irritant  poi- 
sons, the  gravity  of  cholera  must  mainly  dejMjnd  upon  the  amount  and  the 
activity  ot  the  specific  poison  that  is  received  into  the  system.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  cholera  poison  is  organic,  and  that  it  has  a  limited  power 
of  reproduction  and  term  of  existence,  a  period  also  of  intense  activity 
and  a  period  of  exhaustion;  in  a  word,  that  either  by  progressive  dilution 
f\s  an  inorganic  substance  or  by  organic  senescence  it  finally  ceases  to  exist. 
By  no  other  theory  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  numerous  degrees  of  sever- 
ity which  cholera  exhibits,  from  a  mild  indisposition  to  a  malignant  and 
rapidly  fatal  disease.  On  the  one  hand,  the  patients,  if  they  may  so  be 
called,  arc  hardly  prevented  from  attending  to  their  customary  occupa- 
tions. They  may  even  be  able  to  travel  and  carry  the  disease  to  distant 
places,  and  so  appear  to  justify  the  erroneous  and  irrational  doctrine  of 
the  atmospheric  or  spontaneous  origin  of  cholera.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  entire  apparent  duration  of  an  attack  may  not  exceed  two  or  three 
hours,  during  which  all  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be 
crowdetl  together  in  the  most  appalling  forms.  Such  grave  cases  are 
always  most  numerous  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic.  These 
statements  are  true  not  only  in  regard  to  individual  cases  in  the  greater 
number  of  epidemics,  but  they  represent  the  distinctive  character  of  par- 
ticular epidemics,  some  of  which  are  as  remarkable  for  their  benignity  as 
others  are  for  their  extreme  malignity.  For  such  contrasts  no  plausible 
reason  can  be  suggested,  unless  it  be  a  difference  either  in  the  essential 
vinilenoe  of  the  morbid  poison  or  in  the  dose  of  it  imbibed.  That  they 
are  due  to  the  activity  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison  seems  to 
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be  proved  by  the  progressive  weakening  in  the  gravity  of  the  aises;  for 
if  tne  quantity  of  the  poison  remained  the  same  some  mah'gnant  cases 
might  be  expected  t»  occur  even  during  the  decline  of  an  epidemic. 

These  considerations  help  to  explain  the  extreme  diversities  of  mortal- 
ity in  different  epidemics.  The  extremes  may  be  stated  at  10  and  90  per 
cenl.,  and  they  would  perhaps  be  still  wider  apart  if  all  the  mild  caiH», 
which  are  never  reported — many  of  which,  indeed,  do  not  even  fall  under 
medical  observation — were  included  in  the  reckoning.  The  general  or 
average  mortality  of  cholera  is  about  50  per  cent.  According  to  Allbu, 
the  epidemics  in  Berlin  from  1831  to  1873  gave  a  total  of  28,753  cases 
and  18,916  deaths;  that  is,  a  mortality  of  65.8  per  cent.  (Eichlioret).  It 
should  be  noted  that,  as  in  other  epidemic  diseases,  there  is  no  uniform 
proiwrtion  between  the  extent  and  the  mortality  of  cholera  epidemics. 
Some  of  very  limited  extent  have  been  proportionally  the  most  destruc- 
tive. It  should  also  be  remembered  tliat  the  disease  is  far  more  fatal 
in  infancy  and  old  age  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  and  for  a  similar 
reason  it  is  very  dangerous  to  all  who  are  weakened  by  any  cause,  such 
as  an  inherited  morbid  diathesis,  a  chronic  debilitating  disease,  etc.  There 
seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  its  male  or  female  victims  ai'e  the  more 
numerous.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  su^ested  that  while  males  are 
more  likely  to  contract  the  disease  by  drinking  contaminated  water,  etc., 
more  women  are  exi)osed  to  its  contagion  by  their  intimate  relations  with 
the  sick,  by  their  handling  and  washing  infected  fomites,  by  carrying 
away  the  cholera  discharges,  etc. 

Undoubtedly,  the  class  of  society  to  which  cholera  patients  belong  is 
not  without  influence  on  its  prognosis.  Not  only  is  the  total  mortality 
greater  among  the  laboring  classes,  but  the  individual  belonging  to  thase 
classes  has  a  less  chance  of  recovery,  because  he  is  not  apt  to  resort  to 
treatment  on  the  appearance  of  the  premonitory  signs  of  the  disease,  and 
l)ecause  the  treatment  he  receives  is  less  intelligently  and  sedulously  pur- 
sued by  his  ])hysicians  and  friends. 

In  r^ard  to  the  j>articular  symptoms  which  are  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, nothing  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  detail, 
unless  it  be  that  during  the  height  of  the  attack  the  danger  is  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  degree  of  prostration  and  of  the  stasis  of  the  blood,  and, 
during  reaction,  by  the  grade  of  the  typhoid  state.  Gradual  reaction,  as 
denoted  by  the  state  of  the  skin  and  the  pulse  and  a  more  natural  as{)ect 
of  the  stools,  is  generally  indicative  of  improvement. 

Finally,  a  word  of  caution  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  apt  to  attri- 
bute all  the  favorable  changes  in  the  conditions  of  an  epidemic  to  the 
sanitary  or  medicinal  measures  they  have  instituted.  Cholera  epidemics 
are  remarkable  for  the  comparatively  short  period  of  their  duration,  which 
may  be  stated  at  less  than  a  month  in  the  same  place.  Doubtless,  judi- 
cious sanitation  and  timely  treatment  save  a  great  many  lives,  but  the 
qualifying  fact,  already  insisted  upon,  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
mortality  occasioned  by  the  disease  in  a  given  place  is  greatest  during  the 
first  penod  of  its  prevalence,  and  that  tlicncetorth  it  gradually  declines. 
Yet  it  is  of  essential  significance  that  the  disease  rarely  attacks  a  large 
number  of  persons  simultaneously;  the  epidemic  proper  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  scattering  cases  which  are  apt  to  become  foci  of  ignition 
that  presently  unite  to  form  a  widespread  conflagration.     The  recognition 
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of  these  cases,  tlieir  isolation,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  localities 
where  they  occurred  have  frequently  stamped  out  what  might  have  lK>en 
the  commencement  of  a  deadly  epidemic. 

Prevextiok. — The  history  of  cholera  demonstrates  conclusively  that 
since  the  disease,  outside  of  India,  never  arises  spontaneously,  it  must  be 
more  or  less  preventible,  partly  by  excluding  its  seeds  and  partly  by  ren- 
dering the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  more  or  less  unfit  for  their 
development;  in  other  words,  by  quarantines  and  sanitaiy  cordons  and  by 
various  measures  of  local  sanitation. 

In  R^rd  to  the  former  there  would  be  comparatively  little  difference 
of  opinion,  at  least  tliooretically,  if  both  measures  were  alike  efficacious. 
But  there  would  seem  to  have  prevailed  a  tendency  in  official  quarters  to 
undervalue  the  efficiency  of  both.  Those  who  made  and  adniini.stcred 
the  sanitary  laws  relating  to  cholera  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  eni]>liatic 
question,  "What  will  not  a  man  give  for  his  life?"  or  at  least  to  have 
considered  that  whatever  value  some  men  may  set  upon  their  own  lives, 
the  lives  of  other  men  become  of  no  account  when  balanced  against  the 
nrtj<ls,  or  even  the  conveniences,  of  commerce.  The  ethics  wliich  justi- 
fied the  introduction  of  opium  into  Giina  by  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can gift  of  alcohol  to  the  Indian  to  gratify  a  lust  for  lucre  or  for  land  is 
only  paralleled  by  those  contained  in  the  official  protests  against  cholera 
quarantines.  At  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  m  1873  at 
Constantinople,  it  was  almost  unanimously  resolved  that  "the  practice 
of  (land)  quarantine  as  now  carried  out  ought  not  to  be  maiutnincd, 
because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  constitute  a  real  protection,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  tlie  interests  of  commmcrc^  and 
industry,'*  A  leading  critic,  in  commenting  uiK)n  this,  remarks  that 
if  a  anarantine  were  jiossible  it  would  give  no  real  security,  because  it 
would  be  evaded,  just  as  customs  laws  are  evaded  by  smuggling.'  A  logi- 
cal dc<hiction  from  this  curious  argument  would  be  that  customs  laws 
should  be  abrogated.  In  1880  was  published  the  report  of  the  German 
Imperial  Commission  on  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1873  in  Germany,  edited 
by  Hirsch,  from  which  we  learn  that  "all  the  German  medical  exjierta 
agree  in  condemning  the  employment  of  quarantine,  for,  while  largely 
detrimental  to  tlie  interests,  welfare,  convenience,  and  luxppiness  of  a  com- 
munity, it  is  qfiite  inert  and  inefficient  as  a  safcCTard  against  the  fuiiher 
diffusion  of  cholera."  *  Whether  this  opinion  refers  only  to  land  quaran- 
tine or  not  is  left  in  doubt,  but  the  spirit  of  subordinating  the  lives  of  the 
people  to  the  commercial  interests  of  a  countiy  is  just  the  same  as,  and 
is  not  less  worthy  of  condemnation  than,  the  spirit  which  has  more  than 
once  blinded  customs  officials  to  the  disease  on  board  of  vessels  from  which 
it  has  afterward  issued  to  destroy  thousands  of  lives. 

It  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  in  national  as  well  as  in  personal  affairs 
"honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  that  if,  instead  of  concealment  or  false 
statements  n^rding  the  sanitary  state  of  ships,  their  passengers,  and 
cargoes,  and  equally  false  assertions  resj^ecting  the  contagiousness  of  chol- 
era, and  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  well-tried  preventive  measures, — if, 
instead  of  this  delusive  and  disastrous  policy,  all  nations  had  honestly 
carried  out  the  rules  prescribed  by  experience  for  the  exclusion  of  the  di?*- 
ease,  and  for  its  management  after  it  had  passed  the  frontiers  of  a  country, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  ravages  would  ere  this  have  beeu  ronfineil 
to  the  rt^ioii  ia  which  it  origiiiateil.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  urged 
against  the  enforoenicnt  of  a  rigid  quarantine  by  land  or  sea  the  singular 
argument  that  it  iuts  not  always  excluded  the  disease.  A  more  logiial 
iufei*enc*e  would  seem  to  lie  that  since  it  succeedcil,  not  completely,  but  yet 
partially,  its  inefficiency  should  be  charged  to  its  imperfect  exeaition;  or, 
even  granting  that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  cholera  is  impracticable  iQ 
every  instance,  including  cases  of  choleraic  diarrhcea,  contaminatcil  cloth- 
ing and  merchandise,  does  it  thercfoi'e  follow  that  the  transit  of  men  and 
things  should  be  unimpeded?  As  well -might  it  l)e  maintained  that  because 
one  or  more  houses  cannot  escape  dcstniction  by  lire,  therefore  no  cUbrt 
fthoidd  be  made  to  save  the  remainder  of  a  threatened  city;  as  well  might 
it  be  argued  that  because  some  men  must  be  killed  in  battle,  no  precau- 
tions should  therefore  be  used  to  ptxiserve  the  t*cst  of  the  army;  as  well 
abstain  from  all  local  sanitation  intended  to  mitigiUe  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  because,  do  what  we  may,  some  victims  it  will  surely  liave.  Tlds 
is  taking  counsel  from  despair;  is  a  stupid  ihtalism  which  one  might 
imagine  to  have  been  imported  with  the  disease  i'rom  the  East;  or  it  may 
be  a  sign  of  the  unconscious  blindness  of  Mammon-worshippers,  who, 
neither  fearing  God  nor  reganling  man,  have  as  little  pity  for  the  victims 
of  cholera,  permitted,  if  not  mvital,  by  them  to  scourge  the  nations,  as 
devout  Christians  once  felt  for  the  negroes  who  were  IxHight  or  kidnapiMxl 
in  Africa  to  toil  and  die  under  the  lash  of  the  slave-driver. 

Probably  no  sanitary  cordon  nor  any  quarantine  will  invariably  and 
completely  exclude  cholera,  since  it  is  transmissible  by  living  men  and  by 
water  and  by  fomites  of  various  descriptions,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  men 
who  neither  exhibit  its  characteristic  symptoms  nor  are  conscious  of  the 
poison  which  they  conceal  and  disseminate.  But,  as  has  alrouly  been 
urged,  it  is  no  ai^ument  against  preventive  measuixss  that  they  are  not 
al)solutely  {)erfect  in  their  efliciency.  If  they  sometimes  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  cholera,  and  if  they  always,  when  honestly  execute*!, 
lessen  the  number  of  channels  through  which  the  infection  can  be  con- 
veyed, and  thereby  reduce  to  a  minimum  its  fatal  effects,  they  ought  to  be 
maintained  and  |>erfected,  and  not  decried  or  abolished.  It  is  difficult  to 
characterize  that  state  of  mind  which  concludes  against  the  use  of  a  salu- 
tary measure  because  its  efficiency  is  not  absolute,  the  more  so  when  it  is 
admitted  that  its  inefficiency  is  not  intrinsic,  but  due  to  negligent,  anil 
even  frauduleilt,  administration.  The  preponderance  of  official  and  per- 
sonal authority  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  necessity  of  a  quarantine, 
not  in  its  literal,  but  in  its  technical,  sense.  The  International  Medical 
Congress  of  1874  declared  as  follows:  "Quarantine  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  time  requisite  for  the  examination  and  disinfection  of  the  ship,  the 
crew,  and  the.passengers;  and  if  there  be  no  disease  on  l)oanl  the  latter 
should  be  released  immediately  after  disinfection.  But  if  there  be  chol- 
era or  sickness  of  a  doubtful  nature  on  board,  it  will  be  necessary  to  iso- 
late and  disinfect  the  ship  also."  The  same  congress,  however,  wholly 
condemned  kind  quarantines,  apparently  upon  the  sole  ground  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  rendering  them  efficient — an  argument,  as  befi)!^ 
remarked,  that  touches  not  the  principle  of  the  measure,  but  only  tlie 
manner  of  its  execution.  In  this  respect  the  congress  occu])ied  a  lower 
position  than  its  prcileccssor  of  1866,  which  held  that  thefutility  of  quar- 
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antine  in  *' arresting  the  march  of  choleni"  arose  "rather  from  the  unin- 
telligent application  of  the  measure  than  from  any  fallacy  in  its  prin- 
ciple." * 

It  would  burden  this  narrative  even  to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which 
a  strict  quarantine  h:is  protected  places  to  which  cholera  has  been  carried 
by  sea.  In  the  United  States  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  sea- 
ports into  which  cholera  was  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and  within 
whose  quarantine  stations  it  was  confined  by  rigid  sanitary  regulations; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  case  of  New  York,  through  whose  quaraii- 
f  iiic  at  Stateu  Island  nine-tenths  of  all  emigrants  to  America  have  passed. 
Writing  in  1867,  Dr.  Peters  said:  "There  have  been  fourteen  epidemics 
of  cholera  at  Staten  Island,  and  only  four  have  reached  New  York." 
A  large  numl)er  of  illustrations  has  been  collected  by  Dr.  Smart,  Inspec- 
tor-General, R.  N.,*  who  sums  up  the  matter  as  follows :  "  Believing  that 
cliolera  has  frenuently  been  excluded  from  islands  by  quai-antine,  and  as 
often  iutroduoea  by  its  non-observance,  I  regard  it  as  a  tnily  preventive 
measure;  but,  recognizing  the  impracticability  of  exacting  it  under  many 
circumstances,  I  would  insist  on  the  most  strict  isolation  of  all  the  first 
cases  or  units  of  disease,  whether  introduced  from  without  or  originating 
from  relationship  to  introduced  cases,  or  })ersons  or  goods  imported  from 
infected  countries." 

While  experience  demonstrates  the  efficacy,  and  therefore  the  necessity, 
of  quarantine  against  cholera  in  seaports,  it  has  also  sliown  that  the  same 
agent  of  prevention  need  not  be  invariably  and  rigidly  applied.  When 
quarantine  meant  literally  a  detention,  and  almost  an  incarceration,  for 
forty  days,  it  often  failed  through  its  very  rigor  at  a  time  when  proj>er 
methods  of  disinfecting  shijw,  cargoes,  crews,  and  j)assengers  were  either 
unknown  or  inefficiently  applied.  It  is  now  certain  that  quarantine 
may  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  its  original  duration,  and  yet  possess  a 
much  greater  degree  of  efficiency,  its  length  de}>endiug  upon  the  number 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  crew,  etc.,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  etc. 
It  is  evident  tliat  a  ship  carrying  only  cabin  passengers  is  less  open  to 
suspicion  than  one  crowded  ^vith  filthy  emigrants,  although  both  may 
have  sailed  from  the  same  cholera-infected  port.  A  more  lilxjral  rule 
may  govern  the  one  than  the  other;  and  in  the  second  case  a  rigid  insj)cc- 
tiou  and  cleansing  of  luggage  may  be  imj)crative  which  would  be  super- 
fluous as  well  as  vexatious  in  the  first  case.  The  imjxiilance  of  such  a 
treatment  of  emigrants*  effijcts  has  already  been  illustrated  by  cases  in 
which  they  cause<l  an  outbreak  of  cholera  after  having  been  carried  from 
a  seaport  into  an  interior  town  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

In  regard  to  the  time  during  which  a  vessel  that  has  had  cholera  on 
lM)ard  within  a  week  or  ten  days  should  be  detained  under  sanitary  insj^ec- 
tion  and  treatment,  including  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  passengers  and 
their  effects,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
if  no  suspicious  cases  arise  within  a  week,  there  need  be  little  apprehen- 
sion that  any  will  occur. 

The  sanitary  measures  which  should  be  undertaken  wherever  there  is 
roason  to  fear  an  invasion  of  cholera  are,  in  the  first  place,  sucli  as  are 

*  Prortiiioner^  zxTiii.  893. 
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equally  appropriate  iu  auticipatiou  of  any  iufcctious  and  contagious  epi- 
demic disease,  and  relate  especially  to  the  removal  of  all  sources  of  putrid 
emanations,  whether  in  stagnant  ponds,  in  streets,  markets,  shambles, 
sewers,  privies,  cellars,  or  iimabited  rooms ;  for  these  influences,  although 
they  do  not  cause  cholera,  yet,  by  lowering  the  vitality  of  persons  exposed 
to  them,  create  an  abnormal  susceptibility  to  disease.  Many  instances  in 
Europe  might  be  citeil  to  prove  that  whole  cities,  which  in  the  earlier 
epidemics  were  devastated  by  cholera,  were  either  s})arcd  entirely  in  the 
later  ones  or  suffei'ed  iu  a  far  less  decree.  The  measures  which  proved 
most  efficient  were  an  improved  water-supi)ly  and  a  better  system  of  sew- 
erage ;  and  this  fact  strongly  corrol>orates  the  belief  that  contaminated 
water  and  fecal  emanations  are  the  principal  agents  in  proi)agating  this 
disease.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  disiufectaut,  but  during  epidemics  of 
cholera,  as  of  other  diseases,  the  [wpular  faith  is  very  strong  in  nuraci'- 
ous  articles  called  by  tliat  name.  The  real  value  oi  these  preparations 
is  commercial  rather  tliaii  sanitary,  but,  indirectly,  they  are  useful  by 
prompting  those  who  use  them  to  be  more  diligent  in  searching  out  and 
removing  many  sources  of  air-contamination  that  perhaps  invite  and 
intensify  attacks  of  cholera. 

Tiie  disinfectants  iu  common  use  comprise  chlorine  gas,  cidorinated 
soda,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  permanganate  of  potassium,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  Some  of  them — and  espe- 
cially tlie  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  the  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, and  carbolic  acid — are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  destroying  tlie 
infectious  principle  of  the  vomit  and  stools.  Another  method  is  to 
receive  sudi  matters  in  vessels  containing  saw-dust,  which,  after  being 
dried,  is  consumed  by  fire ;  and  still  another  is  to  mix  them  with  dry 
earth  and  bury  them.  If  they  are  thrown  into  water-closets  or  privies, 
they  should  have  aiUled  to  them  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Wliat- 
ever  has  been  used  by  cholera  mtients  should  be  destroyed,  unless  of 
value,  and  in  that  case  it  should  I)e  thoroughly  ])urified  by  hot  air  or 
boiling  water  and  long  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  importance  of  having 
large  and  well-ventilatal  rooms  for  cholera  patients  is  very  great,  but 
less,  perhaps,  for  tlie  patients  themselves  than  for  their  medical  attend- 
ants and  nurses.  All  persons  should  be  excluded  from  them  who  are  not 
required  by  the  duties  of  the  sick  chamber,  and  in  case  of  death  funenil 
assemblages  ought  not  to  be  allowed;  nor,  during  a  cliolera  epidemic, 
ouglit  crowded  asseml)lies  for  any  pur}x>se  to  be  permitted. 

JDuring  epidemics  of  cholera,  as  of  some  other  diseases,  the  liability  to 
be  attackeil  is  greatest  when  the  vital  powers  are  depressed  by  mental  or 
by  physical  causes.  Hence  it  is  desirable  that  one's  courage  and  con- 
ndcnce  should  repose  upon  a  consciousness  of  having  done  whatever  is 
recognized  as  proper  to  ward  off  the  disease — not  by  a  minute,  watchful, 
and  anxious  attention  to  rules  at  every  step,  but  by  such  a  general  care 
of  the  health  as  good  sense  and  exi^erience  enjoin.  Undoubtedly,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  weak,  sickly,  careless,  and  imprudent  are  more 
liable  to  suffer  than  the  strong  and  cautious,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent 
u|x)n  all  to  maintain  as  high  a  degree  of  health  as  possible,  avoiding  not 
only  all  probable  sources  of  contagion,  direct  or  indirect,  but  excessive 
fatigue,  catching  cold,  deprcssiug  emotions,  sexual  excesses,  etc  Durinj^ 
the  first  cholera  epidemics  in  this  country  it  was  considered  so  dangerou:^ 
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to  eat  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  that  many  persons  lived  entirely  upon 
meat,  rice,  and  bread.  Sucli  a  regimen  intensified  eholeraphobia,  and 
yrns  also  an  unsuitable  midsummer  diet.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
tliat  any  intrinsically  wholesome  food  need  be  prohibited  during  the  prev- 
alence of  cholera. 

The  one  article  of  diet  about  which  the  greatest  and  most  peculiar  care 
should  be  taken  is  water.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  touais  sui)plied  with 
water  from  a  common  source  to  be  sure  that  it  is,  and  continues  to  be, 
uncoutaminated.  Well-water  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  after 
the  disease  has  made  its  api)eaniuce,  and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  no 
water  should  be  dnuikcu  that  has  not  previously  been  boiled.  Where 
ice  can  be  procured  it  may  be  used  to  restore  the  boiled  water  to  an  agree- 
able temperature  for  drinking.  Filtered  water,  provided  that  it  be  prop- 
erly filtered,  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  innocuous. 

Treatment. — If  n^rd  be  had  to  the  various  methods  and  particular 
medicines  which  luive  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  it  will  appear 
that  in  hanlly  any  other  acute  disease  has  a  greater  number  or  variety 
been  employed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  endeavor  to  learn  what  meas- 
ures have  been  really  and  generally  curative  in  cholera,  and  what  are 
they  to  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disease,  we  may 
turn  with  confidence  in  their  jwwer  to  cure,  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  disheartening,  and  adds  to  the  accumulate<l  proofs  that  the  power 
of  medical  art  is  exceedingly  restricted.  To  this  conclusion  we  must 
assent  at  whatever  cost  to  a  faith  wliich  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
ignorance  out  of  which  it  grows.  Nor,  if  we  consider  the  matter  ration- 
ally, ought  we  to  be  stu*nrised  or  humiliated  on  account  of  the  compara- 
tive helplessness  of  medicine  in  this  disease,  since,  if  we  reflect  u])on  it, 
the  case  is  by  no  means  peculiar  or  exceptional.  Every  disease  that  mav 
become  mortal  occurs  more  or  less  frequently  with  phenomena  which 
place  it  beyond  the  resources  of  thenipeutics  as  completely  as  cholera  is 
in  its  most  maligmint  forms ;  and  yet  no  one  lays  it  to  the  charge  of 
medicine  that  the  various  fevers,  for  example,  are  at  times  utterly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  most  rational  and  judicious  treatment.  Nor  docs  any  one 
bring  a  railing  accusation  against  medicine  when  accident  fatally  damages 
a  part  essential  to  life. 

One  accident  of  frequent  occurrence  presents  a  certain  analogy  to 
cholera  m  its  effects,  and  that  is  a  bum  or  scald  involving  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  skin.  In  cases  of  this  sort  experience  assures  us  that 
deatli  is  almost  inevitable,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  physican  is  to  avoid 
officious  and  meddlesome  treatment,  and  address  himself  to  soothe  the 
])atient's  suffering  and  maintain  his  strength,  if  haply  the  powers  of 
nature  may  trium]>h  over  the  effects  of  the  injury.  This,  too,  is  the 
lesson,  substantially,  which  ex|)erience  has  taught  respecting  cholera.  It 
is  certain  that  in  this  disease  the  function  of  the  whole  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  is  reversed,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  secreting  and 
absorbing  organ,  but  one  almost  exclusively  exhaling,  and  that  through 
it  the  liquid  which  is  essential  to  carrying  on  the  functions  is  rapidly  run- 
ning away.  If  the  lesion  on  which  this  symptom  depends  is  complete, 
if  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  entirely  lost  its  natural 
function,  evidently  it  is  quite  futile  to  address  any  treatment  to  this  organ. 
But  if,  as  probably  hap].)ens  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases,  the  disorgau- 
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is^tion  takes  place  gradually,  It  is  evident  that  there  is  more  to  hope  from 
remedies  when  the  disease  is  gradually  developed  than  when  it  reaches  its 
acme  at  a  single  bound  and  leaves  no  time  for  medical  intervention*  The 
one  unmistakable  lesson  that  experience  teaches  respecting  the  treatment 
of  cholera  is,  that  its  success  depends  upon  its  prompt  and  early  appli- 
cation. Almost  as  distinctly  does  observation  teach  tliat  subsequently  to 
tlie  first  (or  diarrhoeal)  stage  the  comparative  value  of  different  methods 
and  individual  medicines  is  very  unGei*tain.  And,  finally,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  intelli^nt  and  careful  nursing  and 
regimen  arequite  as  inijwrtant  as  any  medicinal  treatment  wliatever.  How- 
ever a  false  notion  of  the  power  of  medicine  may  blind  us  to  the  fact,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  fact,  that  if  different  methods  of  treatment  are  com- 
pared, that  method  gives  the  best  results  which  is  least  perturliative.  For 
example,  in  En<^land,  on  board  of  a  hospital  ship,  were  85  cases,  of 
which  19  treatecl  by  quiuine  gave  12  deaths,  12  by  calomel  gave  2 
deaths,  12  by  carbolic  acid  gave  3  deaths,  and  37  by  "  Nil "  gave  1  death.^ 
Or,  again,  in  18G5,  at  the  London  Hospital,  159  patients  were  treated— 48 
>vith  a  mixture  containing  logwood,  ether,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  cam- 
phor, and  capsicum,  of  whom  31  died;  56  with  sweetened  water,  of 
whom  28  died  ;  21  ^vith  castor  oil,  of  whom  14  died  ;  and  20  with  "  saline 
lemonade,"  of  whom  6  died.'  In  the  last  example  the  deaths  during  the 
use  of  the  astringent  mixture  were  twice  as  grciit  as  under  sugar  and  water, 
and  under  castor  oil  twice  as  great  as  under  "  saline  lemonade." 

We  shall,  first  give  an  account  of  the  management  of  cholera  in  general, 
and  then  consider  some  of  the  particular  medicines  used  in  its  treatment. 

The  essential  elements  of  all  plans  of  treatment  for  this  disease,  as  for 
so  many  others,  are  rest  and  abstinence.  Whatever  else  may  be  done, 
nothing  avails  without  them.  This  remark  applies  emphatically  to  the 
pi'emouitory  diarrhoea;  if  it  is  neglected  it  may  readily  be  converted  into 
the  full-formed  disease.  It  is  therefore  essential,  during  the  prevalence 
of  cholera,  that  whoever  is  attacked  with  diarrhoea  should  at  once  give 
up  all  active  occupation,  and  confine  himself  to  a  recuml^ent  posture  and 
to  the  use  of  food  of  the  blandest  quality,  such  as  mucilages  and  similar 
preparations,  especially  of  rice,  which,  less  than  any  other  v^etable  food, 
is  liable  to  fermentation  during  digestion.  It  is  prudent  to  drink  no 
water  that  has  not  been  boiled.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bowels  i^etain  feces  from  before  the  attack,  it  is  generally  thought  advif^ 
able  to  administer  a  laxative  dose  of  castor  oil,  to  procure  the  discharge 
of  matters  which  would  act  as  irritants.  Except  for  this  purpose  purga- 
tives are  neither  indicated  nor  exi)edient.  In  a  lai^  number  of  cases 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  use  of  means  to  check  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  and  which  should  consist  of  absorbents  or  antacids,  astring- 
ents, and  opiates  as  tlicy  are  contained  in  the  oificinal  chalk  mixture,  with 
the  addition  of  tincture  of  kino  or  catechu  and  a  small  proportion  of 
laudanum.  This  medicine  should  be  given  in  dessertspoonful  doses  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  an  hour. 

If,  instead  of  a  diarrlioea  which  differs  from  ordinary  dyspeptic  diarrhoea 
chiefly  by  its  watery  character,  there  should  also  be  colic  and  profuse  dis- 
charges, it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  medicines  just  suggested  some  which 
are  of  a  decidedly  stimulant  character,  such  as  the  essential  oils  of  caje- 

^  TivMB  and  Oaz.,  Dec.,  1866,  p.  590.  '  London  Uosp.  BepmU,  iii.  444. 
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put,  cloves,  ciiiuamoo^  peppermint,  etc.,  with  which  cliloroform,  ether,  or 
HoiTman's  anodyne  may  be  associateil.  At  tlie  same  time  nibefacieut 
embnxsitions  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  which  should  also  be  com- 
ureased  slightly  with  a  oroad  flannel  bandage.  Instead  of  these  stimu- 
lants, and  |>erhaps  more  efficiently,  may  be  used  a  simj^le  cpithem  made 
by  dipping  a  large  towel  several  times  folded  in  oohl  or  cool  water, 
applying  it  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  alxlomeii,  and  tlien  enveloi)ing  it 
and  the  body  with  a  dry  towel.  Tiiis  a|)plication  is  more  soothing  than 
any  liniment  and  its  action  is  more  constant.  Instead  of  any  of  tiiese 
agents  dry  heat  may  be  usetl,  obtained  from  b:igs  of  hot  salt  or  sand,  or 
moist  heat  from  thick  poultices  of  flaxHccil  meal  or  Indian  corn  meal  or 
similar  substances  enclosed  in  flannel  bags  and  a])plied  to  the  abdomen 
while  they  are  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  these  applications  is  the  most  useful.  But,  on  the  whole,  heat  is  pre- 
ferable to  rubefacients,  and  moist  to  dry  heat.  The  cold-water  dressing  is 
probably  best  suited  to  young  and  robust  persons. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  between  choleraic  diarrhoea  and  cholera  in 
its  complete  form  there  arc  several  grades,  in  one  of  the  most  common 
of  wliich  a  tendency  to  vomit,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  vomiting, 
aooom^iauies  the  diarrhcBU.  Anti-emetic  remedies  are  then  indicated. 
They  may  consist  externally  of  rubefacient  and  aromatic  ap])lications  to 
the  enigsLstrium  (especially  the  spice  iioultice) ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  a 
hyiKxlermic  injection  of  morphia  in  this  part  is  very  efficient.  Inter- 
nally, the  best  remedies  are  ice  swallowed  in  small  ])icces  and  small  but 
frequent  draughts  of  iced  carbonated  water  or  iced  champagne.  Wliere 
these  liquids  cannot  be  procured,  effervescing  powders  used  in  the  same 
way  form  a  very  good  substitute  for  them.  If,  notwithstanding  such 
remedies,  the  diarrhoea  continues  or  if  it  tends  to  increase,  astrin- 
gent and  absorbent  medicinefi  may  be  substituted  for  them ;  for  exam- 
]»Ie,  bismuth  may  be  given  instead  of  chalk,  and  if  this  also  fails  acetate 
of  lead  may  be  prescribed.  The  last  may  be  used  by  the  rectum  as 
well  as  by  the  mouth,  but  with  very  questionable  advantage.  Mean- 
while, esjiecial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  so  much  of  any 
opiate  as  will  induce  sojior  or  excite  nausea. 

Whoever  has  had  the  care  of  cholera  i>atients  has  probably,  at  first, 
felt  sanguine  of  success  in  their  treiitment,  even  after  the  characteristic 
discharges  and  the  symptoms  of  collapse  had  set  in ;  but  a  little  more 
experience  has  proved  their  hope  to  be  deceptive,  and  revealed  the  reason 
of  it  in  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  sensibility  and  al)sorbent  function 
of  the  digestive  canal.  Hence  the  dismal  unanimity  of  all  medical 
authors,  who  from  actual  observation  of  cholera  have  declared  that  no 
treatment  avails  to  arrest  the  fully-developed  disease.  And  yet  there  is 
some  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  recoveries  sometimes  occur  from 
even  the  most  desperate  state  of  collapse  and  under  the  most  dissimilar 
methods  of  treatment ;  so  that  the  physician  is  warranted  in  not  yielding 
to  discouragement  and  in  cheering  his  patients  with  ho])e  even  to  the  end 
of  life.  Tlie  popular  dread  of  this,  and  indeed  of  all  epidemics,  is  sure 
to  be  exaggerated,  and  it  therefore  behooves  the  physician  to  combat  the 
fears  of  his  patients,  and  by  a  cheerful  manner  as  well  as  encouraging 
words  administer  the  cordial  of  hope,  wldch  often  proves  stronger  than 
phanuaoeutic  elixirs. 
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It  may  be  well  to  euumcmte,  as  many  do,  the  iadications  of  treatment 
in  the  active  stage  of  cholera,  but  they  really  need  no  such  specification. 
It  is  evident  that  they  consist  in  combating  tlie  symptoms — ^the  vomitine, 
the  purging,  the  debility,  the  cyanosis,  Sie  cramp,  etc.;  and  the  onfy 
means  by  which  the  carrying  out  of  such  indications  can  even  be 
attempted  are  neither  more  .nor  less  than  would  be  used  to  relieve  the 
same  symptoms  in  other  affections.  If  the  evacuations  could  be  con- 
trolled, evidently  the  cramps  and  the  collapse  would  not  occur ;  but  this 
essential  and  preliminary  step  cannot  be  secured.  The  medicines  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  or  rectum  are  not  absorbed,  but  are  S|)eedily 
rejected ;  those  whicli  are  administered  subcutaneously  are  not  taken  up 
by  the  stagnant  blood  as  freely  as  in  other  diseases ;  the  nervous  system 
gives  little  or  no  response  to  the  mechanical  and  physiological  stimulants 
applied  to  the  skin.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  physician  must 
persist  in  the  use  of  rational  methods,  in  the  ho])e,  however  faint  it  may 
be,  that  he  may  succeed  in  restraining,  and  possibly  in  arresting,  the  fatal 
course  of  the  attack.  For  this  end  he  has  hardly  any  means  at  command 
except  those,  or  such  as  those,  which  were  recommended  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease — ^the  anti-emetic  and  anti-diarrhoeal  medicines,  which  he  i.s 
only  too  likely  to  see  rejected  as  soon  as  administered.  Yet  he  must  not 
cease  to  allay  the  thirst  by  the  repeated  administration  of  small  quantities  of 
carbonated  and  cold  liquids,  water,  or  champagne  wine,  or  morsels  of  ice 
swallowed  whole.  The  application  of  pounded  ice  in  a  bladder  to  the 
epigastrium  Is  a  measure  of  an  analogous  sort,  and  is  sometimes  as 
efficient  as  generally  it  is  soothiug.  In  other  cases  the  aromatic  poultice 
seems  to  answer  better.  Of  irritants  little  can  be  said  that  is  favorable, 
but  the  combiucd  irritant  and  aucesthctic  action  of  chloroform  is  useful, 
and  morphia  should  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium  as  well  as  given  hypo- 
derm  icalJy. 

If  the  vomiting  tends  to  become  less  frequent,  acetate  of  lead  may  be 
prescribed,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  exert  some  oonstringing  action  upon 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  distressing  symptom,  liie- 
cough,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  controlled  by  medicme,  but  |)criiups 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  moi-e  efficient  than  any  other  remedy,  as 
it  also  is  for  the  crani|)s  in  the  limbs.  For  the  latter  nurix)sc  it  is  juxjfer- 
able  to  the  frictions  with  fianuel  or  with  stimulating  liniments  which  are 
generally  employed.  If  such  liniments  arc  used,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  contain  ingredients  that  may  disorganize  the  skin  either 
immediately  or  subseciuently.  A  dangerous  com])ound  of  the  latter  sort 
introduced  during  the  first  e])idciuic  of  choleni  in  this  country  became 
officinal  under  the  name  of  liniment  of  csintharides. 

The  loss  of  the  water  and  of  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution  in  the  blood 
is.  as  has  now  been  frequently  rei>oatei!,  the  chief  pathoh)gical  element  of 
the  disease,  next  after  the  conjectural  cause  which  injuix^s  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  was  rationally  indicateil,  and  tliere* 
fore  a  method  was  early  practised,  to  supply  this  loss  by  injecting  into  the 
veins  a  solution  of  sodiimi  salts.  The  method  was  seductive  as  well  as 
rational,  for  its  primary  effects  were  extremely  encouraging;  it  nevertlio- 
Icss  failed,  and  probably  for  the  very  ix?asou  that  suggestetl  its  U:#e. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  more  reason,  if  there  is  as  mucli,  to  sup[K>se  iliat  a 
liquid  artificially  introduced  into  the  blood-vessels  will  be  retained  when 
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the  natural  liquor  san^inis  cannot  be  so.  Necessarily,  the  one  will 
esca()e  %vherc  the  otiier  nas  escaped. 

Certain  systematic  writers  prescribe  a  method  intended,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  reviving  tlie  animal  heat,  and  on  tlie  other  for  restoring  the 
movement  of  the  circukition.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  tliat  the  two 
form  essentially  but  one  and  the  same  indication.  If  the  circulation  is 
restored  the  aninml  heat  will  revive,  but  not  otherwise.  The  same  treat- 
ment leails  to  both  ends,  and  it  consists  })artly,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
use  of  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol,  camphor,  coffee,  ether,  etc. ;  but  their 
efficacy  depends  upon  tlieir  being  taken  into  the  blood,  and  ^vith  it  reach- 
ing the  various  nervous  centres  upon  which  the  reuewal  of  functional 
activity  dej^euds.  Little,  therefore,  can  be  expected  from  tliem  at  the 
height  of  tlie  disease-— that  is,  in  the  stage  of  collapse — but  as  soon 
as  any  signs  of  rcactiou  are  manifested  they  tend  to  promote  it,  and 
hence  may  enable  the  functions  to  revive.  For  this  reason  they  are 
adapted  to  persons  who  ara  feeble  by  reason  of  their  tender  or  their 
advanced  age,  or  who  have  previously  suffered  from  ill-health.  But  if 
they  act  at  all,  and  the  more  they  tend  to  act,  they  must  be  employed 
with  circumspection,  lest  they  outnm  the  puri)ose  of  their  adminis- 
tration and  produce  a  violent  or  excessive  reaction.  Instead  of,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  these  internal  remedies  the  local  stimulants  of  the 
skui,  already  enumerated,  may  be  used  with  the  due  precautions,  and,  in 
addition,  baths  at  a  tcmj)erature  of  105°  F.  of  water  alone  or  with  the 
addition  of  salt  or  uuistard ;  but  all  such  remedies  are  of  little  avail  until 
reaction  Ims  commenced.  Before  that  event  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  cold  bath  is  preferable,  or,  still  better,  frictions  of  the  whole  body  with 
cold  water,  or  even  with  ice,  after  which  the  patient  should  be  wrappal 
in  dry  and  warm  blankets.  Yet  the  efficacy  of  this  powerful  agency  is 
by  no  means  com|)arable  to  that  which  it  produces  in  the  algid  forms  of 
malarial  fever.  The  two  conditions,  although  apmrently  analogous,  arc, 
in  reality,  very  ilifferent.  In  the  cold  stage  of  fever  the  mcclianism  is 
indeed  paralyzed,  but  none  of  its  mechanical  elements  are  wanting;  but 
in  algicl  cholera  there  is  an  actual  subtraction  of  water  from  the  blood, 
that  turns  it  from  a  liquid  cai)able  of  circulating  through  the  narrowest 
channels  into  one  that  stagnates  even  in  tlie  largest  vessels.  In  the  one 
case  force  is  wanting  to  circulate  the  blood ;  in  the  other  thero  is  no  nor- 
mal blood  to  circulate. 

The  treatment  of  the  stage  of  reaction  when  it  does  not  exceed  a  mod- 
erate degree,  consists  simply  in  sti  ictly  enforcing  the  rales  for  the  patient's 
re|K>se;  that  is  tosiiy,  in  intelligent  nui*sing.  JNIental  excitement  must  be 
forbidden,  an<l  neither  malicine  nor  food  allowed  that  is  likely  to  interfere 
witli  the  gradual  and  stcaily  progress  of  convalescence.  Of  all  articles 
of  food,  cool  water  is  not  only  the  most  urgently  desired,  but  is  the  most 
imperatively  necessary  for  replenishing  the  emptied  blood-vessels  and 
restoring  the  normal  functions.  But  unless  great  caution  is  observed  it 
will  be  taken  too  freely  and  provoke  a  renewal  of  the  discharges.  If  any 
food  besides  water  is  allowed,  it  should  be  of  the  simplest  sort^-of  whey 
Krst,  and  then  of  milk  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with  lime-water  if  it 
provokes  nausea  or  retching.  Afterward  thin  broths  may  Ix*  given,  also 
in  great  moderation,  and  by  degrees  farinacea  in  milk  and  in  animal 
broths.     Only  when  the  strength  is  much  improved  should  evon  the  most 
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digestible  meats  be  permitted.  In  proportion  as  oonvalesccnoe  is  marked 
or  Iiiternipted  by  symptoms  of  undue  reaction  is  it  necessary  to  prolong  and 
render  stnngent  this  regimen ;  and  if  those  symptoms  unfortunately  arise 
>vhich  oftener,  perhaps,  de|)end  upon  an  over-zealous  stimulant  treatment 
than  upon  the  natui*ul  reaction  of  the  system,  they  must  be  combated  by 
measures  which  will  lessen  the  local  congestions,  especially  of  the  bruin 
and  the  lungs,  and  also  by  such  as  will  tend  to  j)rcvent  the  system  from 
falling  into  a  typhoid  state.  For  the  former  dry  cups  a])plied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  cold  lotions  and  afiusions  \\\\o\\  the  s(*alp,  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  for  the  latter  dry  cups  and  warm  stimulating  poultices  upon 
the  chest  near  the  affected  region.  It  is  probable  that  the  geneml  warm 
bath,  with  cold  affusion  upon  the  head  at  the  same  time,  would  prove  as  . 
efficient  as  it  does  in  analogous  states  of  typhoid  affections.  If  the  uri- 
nary secretion  is  sus})endod  or  remains  scanty,  there  is  not  usually  an 
urgent  need  of  using  means  for  its  restoration;  for  that  will  generally 
occur  when  the  blood-vessels  become  re]ilenished.  It  should,  however, 
be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Macnamara,  if  the  patient  does  not  pass 
any  urine  within  thirty-six  hours  of  reaction  coming  on,  ten  minims  of 
the  tincture  of  cantharides  in  an  ounce  of  water  should  be  given  every 
half  hour  until  six  doses  have  been  taken,  and  the  ])atient  encouraged  to 
drink  freely  of  water.  If  this  treatment  docs  not  cause  urine  to  pass,  wc 
nmst,  afler  the  sixth  dose,  discontinue  the  medicine  for  twelve  hours,  and 
then  repeat  it  in  j)ix*cisely  the  same  way.  The  dose  here  referred  to  is  of 
the  British  preparation,  and  if  the  use  of  it  were  not  recommended  by  so 
com])etent  an  authority  its  proi)riety  might  very  projierly  be  ehalh^nged. 

After  the  cholera  ])atient  hits  become  convalescent  his  restoration  is  very 
apt  to  be  retarded  by  dyspej)tic  disorders,  for  which,  perhajw,  the  best 
remedy  is  a  judicious  use  of  condiments  with  the  food  and  of  bitter 
tonics,  cs])ecially  quinine,  Colombo,  quassia,  etc.,  l)cfore  meals.  If  there 
is  amstijiation,  it  should  be  corrected  by  the  c:uitious  use  of  fruits,  and, 
if  these  prove  insufficient,  of  mild  saline  laxatives  or  small  doses  of  (!aKtor 
oil  <»r  rhubarb.  On  the  other  hand,  if  thei-e  is  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea, 
it  should  be  met  by  the  use  of  a  mild  laxative,  such  as  custor  oil,  magne- 
sia, or  rhubarb,  followed  by  chalk  or  bismuth,  and  the  use  for  a  time  of 
simpler  fcKxl  and  in  less  than  the  usual  quantities. 

Having  thus  fumishe<l  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  treatment  of  cholera 
which  we  regard  as  dictateil  by  experience,  it  may  be  not  Avithout  some 
interest  to  consider  certain  elements  of  the  method  a  little  more  fully, 
and  criticise,  in  passing,  some  other  rcme<lies  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  ]>roposed.  The  first  of  these  is  venesection.  There  was  a 
time  when  (certain  physicians,  wirried  away  by  conceptions  of  the  disease 
evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness,  maintained  that  it  consisted  essen- 
tially of  a  spasm  of  the  bloo<l- vessels,  and  that  the  natural  and  legitimate 
cure  for  it  was  to  be  found  in  bleeding.  No  theory  is  so  gratuitous  or 
absurd  but  cases  may  be  found  which  ap])ear  to  justify  it,  and  in  this 
instance  also  examples  were  not  Anmting  to  illustrate  at  once  the  tnilh  uf 
the  theory  and  its  successful  ap])lication.  Longer  ex])criencc,  however, 
and  a  more  correct  conception  of  the  disease,  have  long  since  con<lemuccl 
this  method,  which  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  it  was  irrational.  If  any 
additional  argiunent  against  it  were  required,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  after  death.     These  ox^ans,  we  liave  seen,  are  not 
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only  Dot  engoi'ged^  but  they  are  empty  of  blood,  and  death  is  due  not  to 
aspliyxia,  but  to  apnoea^  when  it  takes  place  in  collapse. 

If  ever  there  existed  any  reason  for  the  administration  of  an  emetics— 
and  ifKHSicuanha  has  generally  Ix^en  used  at  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  of  cholera — it  niust  be  looked  for,  not  in  any  clinical  exj)erience 
of  its  virtues,  but  simply  in  the  deplorable  routine  that  required  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  at  the  commencement  of  nearly  all  acute 
diseases,  so  that,  whatever  else  was  prescribed,  the  lancet  and  ah  emetic 
fieldom  failed  to  be  so.  In  this  case  also  the  proofs  of  the  successful 
administration  of  ipecactinidia  were  not  wanting,  and  one  might  be 
teni])ted  to  supiiose,  in  view  of  the  allied  facts  in  its  favor,  that  it  was 
useful  by  causmg  an  evacuation  of  the  material  cause  of  the  disease. 
Physicians  were  even  to  be  found,  of  high  station  and  character,  who 
contended  that  cholera  is  a  s]>ecies  of  fever,  and  to  be  treated  by  an 
emeto-cathaiiic  oomiK)S€d  of  tartar  emetic  and  epsom  salts.  If  the  treat- 
ment had  l)een  efficient,  the  absurdity  of  the  reasons  for  it  might  have 
))een  overlooked  ;  but  the  one  was  as  disastrous  as  the  other  was  false. 
But,  as  asual,  the  facts  had  been  misstated  or  misinterpreted,  and  emetics 
ccasoil  to  form  a  part  of  the  systematic  treatment  of  cholera.  The  idea 
which  possessed  those  who  advocated  the  use  of  evacuants  was  that 
there  was  either  a  poison  to  be  eliminated  from  the  blood  or  one  to  1x3 
expelled  from  the  bowels.  Apparently,  the  method  was  not  efficacious, 
for  the  latest  phase  of  it,  the  use  of  castor  oil  in  acute  stage  of  cholera, 
was  of  short  duration. 

When  cholera  first  appeared  in  Europe  the  tendency  naturally  arose  to 
follow  in  its  treatment  the  example  of  the  British  practitioners  in  India. 
It  then  appeared  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  Annesley, 
gave  a  scruple  of  adomel,  with  two  grains  of  opium,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  and  repeated  the  dose  in  six  or  eight  hours,  and  again 
upon  the  following  day.  In  the  decline  of  the  disease  he  ordered  scruple 
doses  of  calonjel  for  the  removal  of  a  "  cream-colored,  thick,  viscid,  and 
tenacious  matter  exactly  like  old  cream  cheese,  which  glues  the  gut 
together  and  obstructs  its  passage."  Three,  four,  and  even  five,  scruples 
of  calomel  were  usually  taken  before  this  effect  was  produced.  When  it 
is  added  that  this  practitioner  held  depletion  to  be  the  capital  element  of 
the  treatment,  and  that  he  was  equally  lavish  of  his  patient's  blood  and 
of  his  o\vn  drugs,  we  can  only  wonder  that  any  subjects  of  his  heroic 
method  survived.  It  is  now  conceded  by  all  enlightened  physicians  that 
mercurials  in  large  or  in  ordinaiy  doses  are  worse  than  worthless  in  epi- 
demic cholera.  In  1832,  Dr.  Ayre  of  Hull,  Eiig.,  proposed  another 
method  of  using  calomel,  to  which  he  adhered  in  treating  this  disease. 
It  consisted  in  the  administration  of  very  small  doses  of  calomel  at  short 
intervals,  and  with  each  of  the  first  doses  a  fbw  drops  of  laudanum. 
Such  a  method,  if  not  carrial  too  far,  certainly  has  the  merit  of  sparing 
the  patient  a  great  <lcal  of  the  perturbative  treatment  against  which  we 
have,  in  the  precciiing  i>ages,  protested.  But  that  was  not  at  all  the 
notion  of  its  )>roposer.  He  claimed  for  it  positive  and  active  virtues. 
He  stated,  as  the  fundamental  ground  of  his  plan,  that  ^' the  primary  and 
leading  ol>ject  of  the  treatment  must  l)e  to  restore  the  secretion  of  tlie 
liver.''  ]ie  <lid  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  able  to  do  this  by  the 
administration  of  mcixniry — not,  iudcal,  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  liver 
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itfielf,  but  ludirectly  and  sympathetically  through  the  stomach,  and  by 
the  liealthy  and  specific  stimulus  imparte<i  to  it,  by  which  the  due  secre- 
tion of  the  bile  is  promoted.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
r^timulus  that  calomel  could  impart  to  the  stomach  that  would  not  be 
equally  given  by  any  other  non-irritant  and  insoluble  powder — subni- 
trate  of  bismuth,  for  example.  Indeed,  Ayre  himself  relates  the  case 
of  a  man  who  in  an  attack  of  cholera  took  during  three  days  no  less  than 
five  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of  calomel,  and  recovered  without  any 
soreness  of  the  mouth.  But  the  plan  which  he  finally  elaborated  was 
diflferent.  It  w^as  to  give  small  doses  of  calomel  repcataJly — in  the  pre- 
monitory stage  one  grain  every  half  hour  or  hour  for  six  or  eight  suc- 
cessive times,  or,  if  this  failed,  every  five  or  ten  minutes — and  in  the  stage 
of  collapse  one  grain  and  a  half  every  five  minutes.  In  a  few  cases  of 
extreme  severity  two  grains  of  calomel  were  given  every  five  minutes  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  the  ordinary  dose  of  one  grain  was  resumo<l. 
But  this  was  not  all :  with  every  dose  of  calomel  was  associated  one,  two, 
or  three  drops  of  laudanum,  so  that  if  these  doses  were  repcatetl  fre- 
quently the  patient  received  a  very  efficient  amount  of  the  narcotic  dur- 
ing the  attack.  Indeed,  Ayre  attributed  to  it  the  virtue  of  sustaining 
the  vital  powers  under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  disease,  and  ot 
removing  or  abating  the  cramps,  as  well  as  of  detaining  the  calomel  in 
the  stomach.*  From  the  preceding  account  it  follows  that  the  treatment 
of  cholera  by  small  doses  of  calomel  with  laudanum  is  founded  on  an 
erroneous  assumption  of  the  mode  of  action  of  calomel,  and  that  what- 
ever efficacy  the  plan  of  treatment  may  possess  may  with  more  justice  be 
attributed  to  the  opium,  whose  eflects  we  know,  than  to  the  calomel, 
whose  action,  so  far  as  it  is  known  at  all,  has  no  conceivable  relation  to 
the  disease  for  which  it  was  given.  However  this  may  be,  if  the  results 
of  Ay  re's  treatment  are  compared  with  those  of  other  plans,  it  exhibits 
very  little  if  any  superiority.  In  the  report  of  the  cholera  committee  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  made  in  1853,  we  find  the  statement 
that  in  725  unequivocal  cases  treated  on  Ayre'splan  the  deaths  were  365, 
or  about  50  mr  cent.,  and  also  the  following  commentary  :  "  In  general, 
no  appreciable  effects  followed  the  administration  of  calomel,  even  after  a 
large  amount  in  small  and  frequently-repeated  doses  had  been  adminis- 
tei*ed.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  quickly  evacuatctl  by  vomiting  or  purg- 
ing, or,  when  retainecl  for  a  longer  period,  was  passetl  from  the  bowels 
unchanged.  Sjilivation  but  very  rarely  occurrccf,  and  then  only  in  the 
milder  cases.  We  conclude  that  calomel  was  inert  when  administered  in 
collapse,  and  that  the  cases  of  recovery  following  its  employment  at  this 
period  were  due  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  as  they  did  not  sur- 
pass the  ordiuaiy  average  oblained  when  the  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  cold  water  only." '  It  is  of  interest  to  ociapare  the  mortality  of 
50  per  cent,  above  stated  to  have  occurred  under  this  sort  of  calomel 
treatment  with  the  mortality  noted  at  the  Ijondon  Hospital  under  various 
kinds  of  treatment,  including  the  administration  of  calomel  in  doses 
varying  "from  five  to  ten  and  twenty  grains  every  quarter,  half,  one 
hour,  two,  four,  etc."  Out  of  509  cases,  281  were  fatal,  or  54.9  per  cent.* 
Every  disease  in  which  exhaustion  and  coldness  occtir  is  sure  to  be 

^  A  Rfpnrt  on  the  TS^entment  of  the  Malignant  Cholera^  Iy)nd.,  1 833. 

»  Dr.  Guira  lUport,  p.  177.  »  Lond.  Hoap,  Reports,  lii,  43^  441. 
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treated  more  or  less  actively  with  alooliol,  but  in  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
as  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevei*s,  it  is  generally  useless,  and  sometimes  hurt- 
ful. We  believe  that  the  following  protest  of  Macnamara  is  sustained  hy 
almost  universal  experience:  "I  would  here  enter  an  earnest  protest 
against  the  use  of  brandy  or  any  alcoholic  stimulant  in  this  [the  second] 
stage  of  cholera.  I  believe  these,  botli  theoretically  and  practically,  to 
be  the  cause  of  unmitigated  evil.  I  simply,  therefore,  mention  brandy, 
champagne,  and  the  like  in  order  to  condemn  their  use  most  emphatically 
in  cholera;  according  to  my  ideas  and  experience,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  hit  on  a  more  detrimental  plan  of  treatment  than  that  usually  known 
as  '  the  stimulant '  in  this  form  of  disease."  ^  It  is  true  that  apparent 
dissidents  from  this  judgment  may  be  found,  like  Playfair,  a  deputy 
inspector  of  hospitals  in  Bengal,  who  even  circulated  printed  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  by  means  of  brandy 
or  strong  rum,  cayenne  ])epper,  and  laudanum,  and  had  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  the  method.*  Dr.  Macphcrson,  inspector-general 
of  hospitals,  also,  atler  comparing  the  results  of  a  stimulant  treatment  with 
those  of  other  methods,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality-rate  of  chol- 
era is  aflfcctcd  neither  by  the  moderate  nor  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol.* 
UiK)n  no  other  point  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  is  the  agreement  of 
physicians  more  complete  than  upon  the  use  of  opiates  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  premonitory  diarrhoea  has  always  been  treated  by 
opiates  alone  or  associated  with  astringents.  Probably  the  best  nile  is  to 
give  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of 
some  other  liquid  preparation  of  opium,  in  a  little  brandy  and  water,  and 
rc])eat  the  dose  as  often  as  a  stool  is  voided.     Opiates  have  also  been 

jnerally  employed  to  mitigate  the  symptoms  of  the  fully-developed  disease. 

lut,  like  all  other  mctlicincs  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  rectum,  they 
are  apt  to  be  rejected,  and  even  if  they  are  not,  their  absorption  is  very 
doubtful,  so  that  at  the  height  of  the  attack  they  must  be  considered  as 
nearly  if  not  quite  useless.  When  the  vomiting  and  purging  begin  to 
sul)side  and  reaction  is  al>out  to  commence,  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
opiates  undoubtedly  tend  to  leascn  the  evacuations;  but  great  caution 
must  be  observed  not  to  exceed  the  due  degree  of  stimulation,  lest  a 
dangerous  state  of  narcotism  or  collapse  be  induced.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  hypodermic  use  of  morphia  would  be  less  open  to  objec- 
tion than  its  administration  by  the  stomach  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  suspension  of  gastric  al)Sorption  is  only  a  part  of  the  similar  con- 
dition affecting  the  whole  circulatory  system,  and  that  the  stagnation  of 
the  blood  in  the  systemic  veins  prevents  the  absorption  of  medicines 
administere<l  subcntaneously  i)erhaps  as  completely  as  the  state  of  the 
gastric  blood-vessels  interferes  with  their  absorption  from  the  stomach 
itself.  In  point  of  fact,  the  utility  of  opiates  at  any  stage  of  cholera 
after  the  first  is  not  easily  determined,  for  nearly  always  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  other  medicines,  and  especially  with  astringents.  In  this  dis- 
ease, as  in  othere  that  involve  lire,  we  are  seldom  at  liberty  to  test  the 
powers  of  individual  medicines,  but  arc  bound  to  endeavor  to  save  life  by 
associating  those  which  seem  to  be  required  for  the  pur])ose.  Opiates,  then, 
are  nearly  always  given  in  conjunction  with  astringents  or  stimulants  dur- 

*  Od.  nV.,  p.  456.  »  Edinburgh  Med,  Jour,,  xix.  471. 

"  Mtd,  Times  and  Qwl,  Jan.,  1870,  p.  62. 
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ing  tlic  first  (or  diarrhoeal)  stage  of  the  attack,  but  after  vomiting  is  added 
to  <liarrlioea  and  a  tendency  to  collapse  is  manifested  they  are  at  least  uselczis 

The  patient,  it  has  already  been  said,  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible,  and  hence,  if  he  becomes  restless,  and  es{)ecially  if  he  is  ren- 
dered so  by  pain,  he  should  be  tranquilized  by  means  of  antesthetics. 
Chloroform  has  generally  been  employed,  and  is  best  administered  on  the 
first  accession  of  cramps.  Much  pain^  with  muscular  fatigue  and  depres- 
sion, is  thus  saved,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  medicine  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  pain  threatens  to  return.  No  doubt  other  anesthetics^  and 
especially  ether,  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Camphor  has  been  claimed  to  be  a  valuable  medicine  in  cholera,  but 
there  is  no  clinical  evidence  that  it  is  so.  Indeed,  the  only  series  of  causes 
in  which  it  was  mainly  depended  upon  gave  a  large  mortality. 

Acids  have  been  employed  in  cholera,  but  chiefly  on  theoretical  grounds, 
"  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  specific  cholera  process  going  on  in  the 
intestinal  canal"  (Macnamara).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  so  vague 
a  reason.  What  specific  process  is  going  on?  What  relation  to  it  has  the 
administration  of  acids?  And,  after  all,  only  the  hope  is  held  out  of 
destroying  the  hypothetical  morbid  process.  The  reaction  of  noi^mal 
stools  is  usually  acid,  but  sometimes  it  is  neutral  or  even  alkaline.  In 
other  acute  bowel  complaints  with  profuse  diarrhoea  they  are  aci<I,  as  iu 
cholera  infantum,  but  m  epidemic  cholera  they  are  alkaline,  because  they 
consist  chiefly  of  the  water  of  the  blood.  It  is  far  from  proven  that 
mineral  acids  can  be  useful  merely  by  reversing  the  reaction  of  the  stools. 
Far  more  probable  is  it  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  use,  it  is  because  tliey 
act  as  astringents  u}K)n  the  digestive  mucous  membrane.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  advocates  of  these  medicines, 
it  is  always  difficult,  and  is  often  impossible,  to  acidify  the  stools  in 
cholera.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  like  other  medicines, 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  rejected  by  vomiting.  If,  then,  minora! 
acids  tend  to  lessen  the  diarrhoea  of  cholera,  they  act  by  their  astringcncy 
and  not  by  their  acidity.  Diluted  or  aromatic  sulphuric  aci<l  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  thirty  minims,  at  intervals  of  an  hour, 
in  acid  water  or  carbonated  water,  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  minims,  at  the  same  or  somewhat  longer  intervals. 

Intravenous  injections  were  used  in  England  during  the  first  epidemic 
of  cholera  in  1832-33,  but  their  results  were  regarded  as  unfavorable;  sul>- 
sequently,  in  1849,  they  were  tried  with  somewhat  better  success,  and  in 
18G7  the  effects  were  still  more  encouraging.  The  liquid  employed  on  the 
last-mentioned  trial  consisted  of  chloride  of  sodium  GO  gr.,  chloride  of 
potassium  6  gr.,  phosphate  of  sodium  3  gr.,  carbonate  of  sodium  20  gr., 
alcohol  2  drachms,  and  distilled  water  20  ounces.  The  alcohol  was  addetl 
only  when  the  liouid  was  about  to  l)e  used,  and  the  temperature  of  tlie 
latter  was  not  allowed  to  excewl  1  lO""  F.  or  fall  below  100°  F.  The 
li(|uid  was  C(»ntain'Hl  iu  a  zinc  vessel  holding  al)out  eighty  ounces,  with  a 
lamp  uudernoath,  a  thermometer  hanging  within,  and  a  tap  near  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  proceeded  an  india-rubber  tube  four  feet  long,  with  a 
silver  nozzle  at  its  en<l.  The  fluid  was  allowed  to  enter  the  vein  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  If  difficulty  was  exjiericnced  in  introducing  the  nozzle, 
the  vein  was  freely  exposed,  supported  on  a  prol)e,  and  incised  longitudi- 
nally.    It  was  found  that  the  success  of  the  operation  depended  greatly 
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upon  having  an  ample  snpplj  of  the  solation  prepared,  so  as  to  repeat 
the  injection  as  often  as  might  be  found  necessary.  Mr.  Little,  who  prac- 
tised this  method  in  numerous  cases,  stated  as  follows :  "  When  a  patient 
has  been  long  pulseless  dots  form  in  the  heart,  and,  as  I  have  seen, 
extend  into  tne  larger  veins.  In  one  case  the  fluid  would  not  flow  in, 
and  only  distended  die  veins  of  the  arm  injected.  After  death  clots  were 
found  extending  from  the  heart  into  the  axillary  vein.*  Five  out  of 
twenty  apparently  hopeless  cases  recovered  under  this  treatment.  The 
first  effect  of  the  injection  was  to  revive  the  pulse,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
felt;  the  voice  also  was  restored,  the  color  and  expression  improved,  the 
cramps  were  relieved,  the  temperature  rose,  and  the  patients  became  con- 
vinced that  their  recovery  was  assured.  A  profuse  perspiration  and  a 
severe  rigor  accompanied  these  symptoms.  The  rigor  was  evidently  a  ner- 
vous phenomenon,  and  not  a  chill,  for  it  occurred  when  the  temperature  was 
rising.  Other  cases  might  be  cited  which  unquestionably  owed  their 
recovery  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  true,  however,  that  much  more 
frequently  it  failed  of  success ;  and  probably  not  only  because  the  injec- 
tion could  not  reach  the  heart,  but  because,  having  permeated  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  whole  body,  it  escaped,  as  the  serum  or  the  blood  had  done, 
from  the  damaged  intestine.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  an  expedient 
which  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  has  been  quite  successful  might  yet  be 
rendered  more  certain  in  its  results  if  the  operative  procedure  were  perfected. 

Cramps  in  the  limbs  may  be  lessened  by  active  friction  and  sham- 
pooing, but  there  is  no  clinical  reason  for  believing  that  these  measures 
tend  to  restore  the  drculation.  Equally  ineffectual  are  other  means  used 
for  communicating  heat  to  the  algid  body  and  thereby  reviving  its  func- 
tions. It  is  true  that  some  physicians  found  that  warm  baths,  at  from 
90°  to  104°  F.,  gave  relief  to  the  cramps  and  restored  the  failing  pulse. 
In  most  cases  the  calming  influence  of  tne  bath  was  noted,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  curative  or  to  have  diminished  the  mortality-rate.'  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  tliat  the  patient  has  no  perception  of  his  coldness. 
In  all  analogous  conditions,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  such  as  frost- 
bite and  the  cold  stage  of  periodical  fevers,  cold,  and  not  heat,  promotes 
reaction.  Still  more  injurious,  if  possible,  than  hot  applications  are  irri- 
tants and  stimulants  after  the  stage  of  collapse  has  set  m.  Not  only  are 
they  absolutely  futile  for  restoring  the  animal  temperature,  but  they  are 
liable,  unless  very  cautiously  used,  to  produce  intractable  sores  upon  the 
skin  if  recovery  ensues.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  cholera 
patient's  exhaustion  is  exceptionally  great,  and  is  apt  to  be  increased  by 
the  officiousness  implied  in  the  use  of  many  stimulating  agents. 

As  early  as  1832  a  marked  advantage  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of  cold 
aSusions  in  cholera.^  One  of  the  physicians  of  the  cholera  hospital  of 
Berlin  said :  '^  In  these  living  corpses  which  are  struck  with  asphjnda, 
lying  oold  and  powerless,  external  and  internal  medicines  cease  to  stimu- 
late; no  steam  apparatus,  no  warm  bathing,  no  friction,  no  irritant,  avails." 
The  condition  is  comparable  to  that  in  approaching  death  by  cold,  in  which 
friction  with  snow  is  well  known  to  be  tlie  proper  remedy.  Cold  afiusions 
were  employed  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  pulse  revived, 
the  afiusions  were  continued  in  a  tepid  bath,  after  which  the  patient  was 

'  London  Hovp,  BeporUy  iii.  470.        '  /6tU,  iii.  445 ;  St.  Barthokmrni/a  ReportSf  iii.  190. 
■Ainsworth,  PettUmlial  Cholera,  1832. 
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put  to  bed  and  gently  nibbed  with  cold  flannels.  Internally,  ioe-wat«r 
was  freely  administered.  Labadie-Lagrave^  refers  to  forty  cases  treated 
in  this  manner,  with  only  seven  deaths.  Yet  the  cold-water  treatment 
does  not  appear  to  have  commended  itself  to  physicians  generally.  Evi- 
dently it  does  not  meet  the  pi*ime  indication,  which  is  to  restore  the 
wasted  waters  of  the  blood  and  retain  it  in  the  blood-vessels. 

Cold  water  ought  to  be  given  as  freely  as  possible  to  assuage  the  thirst 
that  exists  in  every  stage  of  cholera,  and  especially  in  collapse.  Nor 
should  it  be  withheld  because  it  will  presently  be  rejected,  for  not  only 
does  it  produce  a  grateful  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  it  ren- 
ders the  act  of  vomiting  easier.  Yet,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  thirst  may 
be  allayed  by  riasing  the  mouth  and  throat  with  cold  water.  Iced  water 
is  preferable  to  ice  used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the  latter,  by  its  relar 
tively  intense  coldness,  irritates  and  dries  the  mouth.  Fragments  of  ice 
swallowed  whole  allay  the  burning  heat  in  the  stomach. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  cholera  poison  consists  of  organic  germs 
various  antiseptics  have  been  employed  in  this  disease.  Permanganate  of 
potassium  was  fortunately  excluded  from  the  list,  on  account  of  its  corro- 
sive action,  but,  unfortunately,  carbolic  acid  was  conceived  to  possess  vir- 
tues that  rendered  it  an  eminently  suitable  remedy^  and  creasote,  which 
resembles  it  very  closely,  was  presumed  to  possess  corresponding  virtues. 
Then  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites,  which  for  a  time  were  warranted 
to  destroy  every  species  of  germ,  were  confidently  appealed  to  to  stay  the 
progress  of  cholera,  and  it  was  at  one  time  even  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
sulphite  of  sodium  or  sulphite  of  potassium  was  the  more  efficacious.  In  truth, 
all  of  these  medicines  were  useless,  even  when  they  were  not  mischievous. 

Cholera  has  never  prevailed  in  any  country  without  giving  rise  to  extra- 
ordinary theoretical  and  practical  divagations.  One  physician  in  the. 
earliest  American  epidemic  gravely  proposed,  as  the  best  mode  of  check- 
ing the  diarrhoea,  to  plug  the  anus  with  a  soft  velvet  cork.  Another,  in 
England,  suggested  that  the  "  blood  may  be  kept  circulating  by  putting 
the  patient  on  his  back  on  a  board  and  keeping  up  a  rocking,  see-saw,  to- 
and-fro  movement  from  eighty  to  one  hundml  times  a  minute.''  Another 
hrfd  the  revelation  that  the  disease  is  essentially  a  "  paralysis  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  and  want  of  performance  of  the  organic  functions,  with 
deficient  vitality  of  the  mucous  membranes,"  and  that  its  proper  remedies 
are  "bleeding,  turpentine,  and  cool  drinks,  without  heat  and  stimulants ;'' 
and  to  this  remarkable  doctrine  a  well-known  physician  gives  his  adhe- 
sion, thus :  "  The  cause,  I  firmly  believe,  is  an  union  of  the  poison  with 
the  sympathetic."*  Still  another  discovered  that  the  disease  is  a  spinal 
disorder,  and  is  to  Iw  treated  by  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  the  spine. 
Were  not  the  evidence  so  palpable,  it  would  hardly  be  believed  that  such 
irrational  ideas  should  have  been  published  concerning  a  disease  which  had 
then  been  under  observation  by  the  whole  medical  proiession  in  Europe  and 
America  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  Asia  for  a  much  longer  period. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  history  of  the  treat- 
ment of  epidemic  cholera  is,  that  the  arrest  of  the  disease  in  the  diarrhoeal 
stage  is  comparatively  easy,  and  that  in  the  stage  .of  collapse  its  cure  by 
any  means  whatever  is  altogether  an  exceptional  occurrence. 

1  Du  Froid  en  Thh-apeutique,  1878. 

'  Times  and  OasetU,  Aug.,  1866,  p.  209;  ihid.,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  656. 


THE  PLAGUE. 

By  JAMES    C.   WILSON,  M.  D. 


DEPiNrnoN. — ^An  acute  specific  fever  of  short  duration  and  very 
fatal,  endemic  in  certain  Oriental  countries,  and  frequently  epidemic ;  it 
is  characterized  by  buboes,  carbuncles,  and  petechia. 

SYNONYMS,^7r^>yiyy,  ploffa,  a  stroke^;  the  Pest;  Pestilence;  the 
Bubonic,  Glandular,  Inguinal  Plague ;  tne  Oriental,  Levantine,  Levant 
Plague ;  the  Indian,  Pali  Plague ;  Mdhdmari ;  Septic  or  Glandular  Pes- 
tilence ;  Pestilential  Fever,  Adeno-nervous  Fever ;  Typhus  Pestilentialis, 
Gravissimus,  Bubonicus,  Anthracicus,  etc.  Gr.  6  kot/io^;  Lot.  Pestis; 
Fr.  La  Peste ;  Ger.  die  Pest,  Beulenpest. 

Classification. — ^The  plague,  pest,  pestilence,  and  their  equivalents 
in  various  tongues,  are  terms  that  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical times  to  designate  every  epidemic  disease  attended  by  great  mor- 
tality. As  knowledge  of  diseases  becomes  clearer  the  terms  by  which 
they  are  designated  become  more  definite ;  those  which  did  service  for  a 
class  are  restricted  to  particular  groups,  and  new  names  are  found  for 
other  maladies  only  allied  to  such  groups  by  superficial  resemblances. 
Hence  by  d^rees  the  term  plague  has  become  more  restricted  in  its  use. 
To-day  it  is  understood  as  designating  exclusively  the  specific  affection 
defined  above,  the  bubo  plague. 

The  student  of  mediaed  history  meets  with  insurmountable  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  classify  the  recorded  epidemics  which  have  been  described 
under  this  term.  Even  when  used  in  its  more  restricted  signification, 
difficulties  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  application  to  certain  epidemics  arise. 
Thus,  nosologists  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  whether  the  great  plague — 
the  black  death — ^which  swept  over  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
destroyed  in  three  years  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  bubo  plague  or  an  essentially  different  disease.  A  like 
difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the 
Indian  or  Pali  plague  which  has  from  time  to  time  prevailed  in  North- 
western India  during  the  present  century  and  the  true  plague. 

The  black  death  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  Pali  plague,  though 
presenting  many  of  the  characteristics  of  bubo  plague,  difler  from  it, 
while  they  resemble  each  other,  in  one  important  particular.  Among  the 
earlier  and  more  common  symptoms  of  note  are  those  dependent  upon 
gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  lesion,  according  to  Hirsch,^ 
extremely  rare  in  bubo  plague.  This  author  informs  us  that  recent 
observations  have  fully  confirmed  the  early  opinion  that  the  Pali  plague 

^  Handlmch  der  hisiorigeh-geographiaehen  Pathologit,  Dr.  August  Hirsch,  1860. 
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differs  from  that  of  the  Levant  chiefly  in  this  modification,  and  cites 
Pearson  and  Francis  as  saying  of  the  former  disease  that  "  the  collective 
symptoms  are  more  like  those  of   plague  than  of  any  other  known 

disease We  believe  it  to  be  m  all  essential  particulars  identical 

with  the  plague  of  Egypt." 

The  three  forms  of  plague — (a)  the  grave  (or  ordinary),  (6)  the  ful- 
minant (pestis  siderans),  and  (c)  the  larval  or  abortive,  observed  in  epi- 
demics and  hereafter  to  be  described— do  not  represent  distinct  varieties 
of  the  disease,  but  are  merely  expressions  of  (iiflferences  in  the  intensity 
of  the  action  of  the  infecting  'principle  upon  different  groups  of  individ- 
uals in  given  communities— differences  to  be  explained  here,  as  in  the  other 
infectious  diseases,  in  part  by  variations  in  the  activity  of  the  poison  itself, 
in  part  by  the  individual  peculiarities  and  susceptibilities  of  those  exposed 
to  it. 

Historical  Sketch. — ^Upon  the  authority  of  Rufus  of  Ephesus^ 
quoted  by  Oribasius,^  it  is  stated  that  the  bubo  plague  prevailed  as 
an  endemic,  and  at  times  as  an  epidemic  disease,  in  Libya,  Egypt,  and 
Syria  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  tne  year  542  A.  d.,  according  to  Procopius,*  the  plague  appeared  in 
Egypt,  at  Pelusium;  extended  westward  to  Alexandria;  eastward  to 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Persia ;  passed  from  Asia  Minor  to  Europe,  where 
it  first  invaded  Constantinople,  whence  it  spread  in  all  directions  with 
such  fiiry  that  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  one-half  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Eastern  empire  had  perished,  either  of  the  plague  itself  or  of 
the  universal  destitution  that  followed  in  its  train. 

With  this  epidemic,  known  in  history  as  the  Justinian  plague,  this 
disease  established  itself  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  where  it  maintained 
foothold  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  plague  in  Europe  began  to  draw  to  an  end.  In  Spam  it  was  epi- 
demic for  the  last  time  from  1677  to  1681  ;  in  Italy  the  last  general  epi- 
demic came  to  a  close  in  1656,  although  local  outbreaks  continued  to 
occur  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.  In  France  it  still  pre- 
vailed in  several  provinces  in  1668,  although  it  had  for  the  most  part  dis- 
appeared some  years  before.  In  Switzerland  we  encounter  it  for  the  last 
time  in  1667-68  ;  in  the  Netherlands  in  1677 ;  from  England  the  plague 
disappeared  with  the  great  outbreak  of  1665.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  two  important  epidemics  occurred  within  th^  bound- 
aries of  Europe.  The  first  spread  from  Turkey,  through  Hungary  and 
Poland,  to  Russia,  thence  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Low  Countries.  This  epidemic  came  to  an  end 
in  1714.  Six  years  later  the  last  great  outbreak  of  the  plague  on 
European  soil  took  place.  It  prevailS  with  great  fiiry  in  Marseilles  in 
1720-21,  and  overran  the  whole  of  Provence.  From  this  date  till  the 
close  of  the  century  Europe  remained  free  flrom  the  plague,  with  the 
exception  of  Turkey  and  the  contiguous  countries.  During  the  second 
and  third  decades  of  the  present  century  repeated  epidemics  occurred  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  ana  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Lower  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  plague  appeared  also  in  Malta  in  1813,  and  pre- 
vailed till  1815,  and  in  1816  it  reached  certain  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

1  Medtcinalia  OoOeeta,  *  See  Hirech. 
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Only  twioe  has  this  pest  shown  itself  during  the  present  century  in 
Western  Europe— once,  during  the  epidemic  at  Malta  in  1815,  at  Noja, 
a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  provnice  oi  Bari ;  the  second  time,  in  1820,  at 
M^orca,  whither  it  was  carried  over  from  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Between  1652  and  1784  the  plague  prevailed  twenty-six  times  in 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  assumed  by  this 
scourge  in  the  countries  of  North-western  Africa  may  be  found  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  epidemics  lasted  continuously  for  years,  that 
which  came  m  1784  not  ceasing  for  fifteen  years.  Between  1816  and 
1821  the  plague  again  prevailed  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  again  in 
l83ft-37. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  a  change  took  place  in 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  elsewhere.  .Shortly  before  its  complete  dis- 
appearance from  Europe  it  ceased  to  prevail  in  Western  Africa  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Nile  countries),  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Persia.  It  dis^ 
app^ired  from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine  in  1843,  from  Egypt  in 
1844. 

For  a  short  period  the  plague  seemed  to  have  disappeared  altogether. 
Those  who  cherished  this  hope  were,  however,  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. In  1853  an  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Assyr  country.  Western 
Arabia  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  unmistakable  local  epidemics 
of  the  bubo  plague  have  occurred  in  isolated  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia  ; 
thus,  in  1858  at  Benghazi  in  Tripoli ;  in  1857  in  Mesopotamia;  in  1863 
in  the  district  of  Maku,  Persian  Kurdistan ;  in  1867  in  the  marsh  dis- 
trict on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  ;  in  1870  in  Persian  Kurdistan  ; 
in  1871-73  in  the  Yunnan  province,  Western  China;  in  1873  in  the 
marsh  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  During  four  years 
following  the  outbreak  of  1873  the  disease  continued  to  prevail  over  an 
extensive  area  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  1874  it  reappeared  also  in  the  Assyr  district,  Western 
Arabia,  and  in  Benghazi,  Northern  Africa.  In  1876,  whilst  still  infest- 
ing the  regions  about  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  plague  appeared  in  South- 
eastern Persia,  and  during  this  and  the  following  years  it  appeared  at 
several  isolated  points  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Early  in  1878 
the  disease  was  reported  as  prevailing  in  the  district  of  Souj-Bulak,  Per- 
sian Kurdistan,  and  it  appeared  in  October  of  the  same  year  at  the  Cos- 
sack village  Vetlanka,  on  the  Lower  Volga,  district  of  Astrakhan,  Russia, 
after  an  aosence  from  Europe  of  thirty-seven  years.  It  has  more  recently 
prevailed  in  the  Assyr  district,  Western  Arabia,  and  there  have  been 
rumors  of  its  reappearances  in  Persian  Kunlistan. 

The  Indian  or  Pali  plague  (Mdhdmari)  has  prevailed  in  local  epidemics 
of  great  severity  on  several  occasions  during  the  present  century  in  the 
North-western  provinces  of  India.  This  .fever  was  first  recognized  in 
Kutch  in  May,  1815,  afl^er  a  season  of  great  scarcity  of  food.  It  spread 
rapidly  over  an  extensive  territory,  and  appeared  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  at  various  points  in  Guzerat,  next  in  Merawi,  later  in 
Rhadenpur,  spreading  thence  westward  to  Sindh.  Not  until  the  follow- 
bg  year  (1817)  did  the  pest  reach  the  British  possessions.  This  epidemic 
continued  to  prevail  until  1821.  The  disease  did  not  reappear  until  July 
6,  1836,  when  it  broke  out  in  Pali,  the  principal  d6p6t  oi  traffic  between 
the  coast  and  North-western  India.     It  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
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adjoining  provinces.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1837  the  disea.<« 
broke  out  anew  in  Pali,  and  raged  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
In  1834r-35,  again  in  1837,  there  were  outbreaks  of  this  pest  in  Gurwal, 
and  in  1846  and  1847  in  Karmoun,  provinces  of  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas.  This  destructive  pest  has  raged  at  an  altitude  of  10,300 
feet,  and  we  learn  from  Hirsch  that  it  has  never  wholly  disappeared  from 
the  mountain-districts  of  the  Himalayas  since  1823,  and  that  its  ravages 
in  these  regions  have  been  so  great  that  certain  settlements  have  been 
wholly  destroyed. 

The  fever  was  remittent  in  type,  with  a  great  tendency  to  become  con- 
tinued ;  it  was  characterized  by  rapidly  developing  extreme  prostration, 
and  was  very  fatal.  In  most  cases  there  were  glandular  swellings  in  the 
groins,  armpits,  and  neck.  Carbuncles  and  petechia  are  not  mentioned 
as  having  been  observed.  Dyspnoea,  cough,  and  bloody  expectora- 
tion were  frequent  symptoms.  Vomiting,  at  first  of  bilious  matter,  later 
of  dark,  coflFee-colored  fluid,  was  likewise  common. 

The  plague  has  never  appeared  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

ETroLOGY. — 1.  Predisposing  Influences. — Whilst  the  present  views  as  to 
the  causation  of  the  specinc  diseases  compel  us  to  assume  a  specific  infecting 
principle  as  the  real  cause  of  every  outbreak  of  the  plague,  there  are 
certain  circumstances  which  are  recognized  as  so  favormg  the  develojv 
meut  and  action  of  that  principle  that  they  have  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  indirect  or  auxiliary  causes  of  particular  epidemics.  It  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  to  speak  of  them  as  predisposing  influences. 
Chief  amon^  these  circumstances  is  that  combination  of  physical  and 
social  wretchedness  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  poverty  and  over- 
crowding. The  plague  has  been  termed  by  a  recent  observer  (Cabiadis) 
miserise  morbus,  and  he  has  thus  reproduced  in  1878  a  name  applied  to 
the  great  plague  of  London  in  1665 — ^the  poor's  plague.  All  observers 
of  recent  epidemics  unite  in  ascribing  to  poverty  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  predisposing  influences  of  plague  epidemics.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  enumerate  the  evils  which  form  the  train  of  poverty,  whether 
in  cities  or  in  villages,  to  complete  the  list. 

With  poverty  come  ignorance  and  neglect  of  all  sanitary  laws ;  over- 
crowding and  ill  ventilation;  personal  filthiness;  improper  as  well  as 
insufficient  diet ;  indifierence  as  to  the  location  of  dwellmgs  and  their 
surroundings.  The  condition  of  the  villages  which  have  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  recent  epidemics  b^gars  description.  All  observers 
unite  in  testifying  to  such  accumulations  of  filtn  in  and  around  the 
houses  as  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  In  these  communities 
latrines  are  unknown,  and  no  such  thing  as  organized  scavenging  has 
ever  existed. 

The  accumulation  of  unburied  or  imperfectly  buried  corpses  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  real  cause  of  the  pla^e,  and  some  of  the  recent  epi- 
demics have  followed  the  prevalence  or  distinctive  epizo5tics.  Whilst 
it  is  not  difficult  to  disprove  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  efflu- 
via from  ex])os6d  and  rotting  carcasses  can  give  rise  to  outbreaks  of  the 
plague,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  an  atmosphere  charged  with  such 
emanations  (together  with  other  causes)  can  so  unfavorably  influence  a 
community  as  to  increase  its  susceptibility  to  the  specific  cause  of  this 
or  any  other  infective  disease.     There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
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dead  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  plague  are  capable  of  disseminating 
the  disease^  and  that  the  reopening  oi  graves  containing  such  bodies^ 
even  after  a  long  period  of  time,  has  given  rise  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  the 
disease. 

The  season  of  the  year  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  very  marked 
influence  upon  the  development  of  epidemics,  if  we  base  our  deductions 
upon  observations  made  in  different  countries.  In  northern  countries 
the  disease  has  prevailed  as  severely  in  mid-winter  as  in  summer.  The 
epidemics  of  London  showed  a  rise  during  July  and  August,  their  furi- 
ous prevalence  in  September,  and  a  gradual  decline  during  October  and 
November.  In  Clonstantinople  the  disease  has  commonly  remained  dor- 
mant during  the  winter  months,  and  become  active  as  the  weather  grew 
hotter.  In  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  the  activity  of  the  outbreaks  has 
developed  in  winter,  increased  with  the  advance  of  spring,  and  suddenly 
abated  upon  the  advent  of  the  summer.  Such  also  has  been  the  case 
with  the  three  general  epidemics  in  Mesopotamia  studied  by  Tholozan.' 
"  Their  beeinnin?  took  place  in  winter,  their  development  during  the 
spring,  their  declme  and  their  extinction  in  summer.  Their  recrudes- 
cences obeyed  the  same  laws:  after  an  incubation  during  the  summer 
season  ....  revivification  took  place  in  winter  and  in  spring.*'  It  is 
added  in  this  writer's  account  that  the  exceptional  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer in  that  country,  and  especially  that  oi  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  has  always  moderated  or  directed  the  course  of  epidemics  of  this 
pest.  In  Cairo  the  epidemics  have  usually  ceased  upon  the  recurrence 
of  intense  summer  heat  in  June.  Dampness,  and  particularly  a  thor- 
oughly wet  soil,  are  favorable  to  the  development  and  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  marshy  regions  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas^  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  repeated  visitations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plague  has  maintained 
its  foothold  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Western  Arabia,  in  Yunnan, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  at  a  great  elevation,  and  upon  a  dry,  non- 
alluvial  soil  even  more  firmly  than  in  the  low  and  humid  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia.' 

Individual  predisposition  to  contract  the  disease  seems  to  be  increased 
by  all  depressing  influences,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  excessive 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  intense  and  prolonged  anxiety,  fear,  and  the 
like.  Previous  debilitating  disease  also  increases  the  liability  to  the 
attack.  Neither  sex  nor  age  exerts  an  influence  in  this  respect,  save  that 
after  the  age  of  fifty  few  contract  the  disease.  Occupation  confers  no 
immunity.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  occupied  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  those  who  bury  the  dead,  have  especially  suffered  in  recent*  as 
well  as  in  the  older  outbreaks.  Oil-carriers  and  dealers  in  oils  and  fats, 
and  to  a  less  degree  water-carriers  and  the  attendants  at  baths,  are  said 
to  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  attack.  Those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  disease  and  recovered  also  enjoy  a  relative  immunity.  Second 
attacks  are  usually  of  less  intensity  tlian  the  first. 

2.  The  Exciting  Cause. — The  exciting  cause  of  the  plague  must,  in 

*  Hintoire  de  la  Pente  Bvbonique  en  Menopotamiej  2d  Mdmoire,  Paris,  1874. 

'  Tholozan,  Histaire  de  la  Peafe  Bubtmioue  en  Perse,  Jst  M^moire,  Paris,  1874. 

•  See  summary  of  a  report  addressed  oy  Dr.  G.  Cabiadis  to  the  Constantinople  Board 
of  Health  on  the  outbreak  in  Astrakhan  in  Russia,  1878-79,  by  E.  D.  Dickson,  M.  D., 
Mediad  Tim€4  and  OaselU,  1881,  vol.  1.  pp.  4,  32,  119. 
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the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  assumed  to  be  a  specific  infecting 
principle.  Upon  no  other  hypothesis  can  the  continued  existence  of  a 
disease  so  specific  in  its  characters,  unchanged  through  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, disappearing  when  the  influences  favorable  to  its  presence  cease, 
reappearing  in  certain  regions  when  they  again  arise,  be  explained. 
Capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  vehicles  of  commercial  Intercourse, 
of  control  by  quarantine  and  cordons  sanitaires,  of  spreading  from  lim- 
ited foci  of  contagion  into  overwhelming  epidemics,  the  plague  is  the 
very  type  of  the  infective  diseases.  The  nature  of  this  infecting  prin- 
ciple is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  probably  a  microphyte  capable  oi  devel- 
opment within  the  human  organism— -capable  also  of  a  prolonged  inde- 
pendent existence  under  favorable  circumstances  outside  of  the  body,  and 
of  again  giving  rise  to  the  disease.  The  plague  is  properly  to  be  classed 
as  a  contagious-miasmatic  disease  (Liebermebter)  with  cholera,  dysentery, 
and  enteric  fever.  It  continues  to  exist  by  the  continuous  propagation 
of  its  cause,  and  it  spreads  by  the  transportation  of  that  cause. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  plague  has  never  arisen  autochtho- 
nously  in  Europe,  but  has  in  every  instance  been  conveyed  thither. 
Those  who  regard  its  reappearance  aiter  long  intervals  of  time  in  tliose 
countries  where  it  still  occasionally  prevails  as  spontaneous  are  compelled 
to  ignore  difficulties  in  reasoning  far  greater  than  the  supposition  of  an 
equally  prolonged  condition  of  quiescence  or  an  inexplicable  or  unsus- 
pected reintroduction  of  the  cause. 

As  to  the  disputed  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague,  to  set 
forth  the  arguments  and  examples  adduced  in  favor  of  either  view  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  All  the  facts  are  to  be 
explained  upon  the  theory  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  plague,  like 
that  of  cholera  and  enteric  fever,  consists  of  a  miasm  that  must  undergo 
certain  changes  outside  the  body  before  acquiring  its  virulent  properties, 
and  that  the  time  required  for  these  changes  is  exceedingly  brief.  But 
what  the  physical  properties  of  this  miasm  are,  or  how  it  finds  access  to 
the  body,  or  how  it  is  eliminated,  are  alike  utterly  imknown  to  us. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  freely  transmitted 
to  great  distances  in  the  air.  Whether  or  not  it  is  conveyed  or  retained 
by  the  discharges  from  the  bowel  is  not  known.  The  history  of  recently 
observed  outbreaks,  from  which  alone  definite  and  trustworthy  facts  are 
to  be  obtained,  goes  to  show  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  plague  clings 
closely  to  the  patients  and  their  immediate  belongings.  The  closer  the 
relation  between  those  sick  and  the  healthy,  the  greater  the  risk  that  the 
latter  will  contract  the  disease.  Those  in  the  house  with  the  patients  are 
more  liable  to  fall  sick  than  those  in  the  adjoining  houses — ^those  who  are 
constantly  in  their  presence  than  those  who  occasionally  see  them.  Thus, 
nurses  much  more  freauently  contract  the  plague  than  doctors,  though  the 
latter  have  in  all  epiaemics  been  largely  numbered  among  the  victims. 
Among  357  deaths  in  the  outbreak  in  Vetlanka,  alreatly  referred  to, 
were  a  priest,  his  wife  and  mother,  three  doctors,  six  assistant  medical 
officers,  and  two  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Dr.  Cabiadis  remarks  thait  the 
information  obtained  ^^ shows  that  the  malady  propagated  itself,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  sick  to  their  relatives  and  to  those  who  lived  with 
them  or  wlio  assisted  them  during  their  illness.  If,  on  the  one  hantl^ 
these  facts  showed  its  contagious  character,  on  the  other  hand  evidence  i^ 
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still  wanting  to  prove  whether  this  transmission  of  the  malady  was 
caused  bj  contact  with  the  sick  and  their  clothing,  or  by  breathmj?  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  deleterious  particles  emanating  from 
their  morbid  bodies." 

The  period  of  incubation  is  from  two  to  seven  days.  In  the  report  of 
the  commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  drawn  up  by  Prus 
in  1844,  the  statement  appears  that  the  plague  has  never  shown  itself 
among  compromised  persons  after  an  isolation  of  eight  days.  The  recent 
outbreaks  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  L.  Amaud  concluded  from 
observations  made  at  Benghazi  in  1874  that  the  mean  duration  of  this 
period  was  five  or  six  days,  and  that  the  maximum  did  not  exceed  eight 
oays.  Cabiadis  sets  this  stage  down  as  three  days  as  the  rule,  but  as 
occasionally  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours.  He  found  no  data,  how- 
ever, to  show  the  longest  period  to  which  it  could  extend.  Hirsch,  from 
information  collected  in  his  investigation  of  the  same  epidemic  (that  of 
Astrakhan),  concluded  that  the  minimum  period  of  incubation  observed 
was  from  two  to  three  days,  the  maximum  more  than  eight,  and  that  the 
average  was  five  days.  He  states  that  very  short  or  very  long  periods 
were  seldom  observed. 

SYMPTOMATOiiOGY. — Individual  cases  of  the  plague,  as  of  other  epi- 
demic diseases,  differ  in  their  onset  and  progress  under  different  circum- 
stances and  at  different  periods  of  particular  outbreaks.  Besides  the 
ordinary  form,  to  which  as  a  type  the  greater  number  of  the  cases  more 
or  less  closely  conform,  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  others  so  severe  that 
death  takes  place  before  the  characteristic  manifestations  have  time  to 
appear,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  so  light  that  such  manifestations  are 
but  partly  developed,  and  the  nature  of  the  malady  is  only  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  light  of  the  prevalent  epidemic  influence. 

Hence  among  the  cases  three  forms  are  recognized :  (a)  The  grave  or 
ordinary  form ;  (6)  the  fulminant  form ;  and  (o)  the  larval  or  abortive 
form,  / 

(a)  Grave  or  Ordinary  Form. — ^The  plague  in  typical  cases  is  a  febrile 
malady  of  the  most  acute  kind,  with  locabzations  in  the  form  of  buboes 
or  carbuncles. 

The  course  of  the  attack  may,  for  convenience  of  description,  be 
divided  into  four  stages :  1,  the  stage  of  invasion ;  2,  the  stage  of  intense 
fever ;  3,  the  stage  of  fully-developed  localizations ;  and  4,  the  stage  of 
convalescence.^ 

1.  The  stage  of  invasion  is  marked  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  by  pains 
in  the  loins  and  extremities.  There  is  extreme  bodily  and  mental  weak- 
ness, headache,  fidness  and  throbbing  of  the  head,  dizziness.  The 
patient's  expression  is  dull,  stupid;  he  replies  to  questions  slowly  or 
awkwardly,  his  face  is  pale,  his  eyes  languid,  his  gait  feeble  and  stagger- 
ing. The  appearance  in  this  stage  has  been  compared  by  several  observers 
to  that  of  a  drunken  man.  Shivering  occurs,  but  if  fever  be  present  it 
is  slight.     Nausea,  vomiting,  and    diarrhoea   are  symptoms  sometimes 

^  This  fonnal  diviBion  of  the  description  is  suggested  in  some  of  the  older  accounts. 
(See  **Lmmologin  ;  or,  An  Hiaiorieal  Account  of  the  Plague  in  London  in  1665,  by  Nathan 
Hodges,  M.  D.,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  resided  in  the  City  all  that 
Time,  Lond.,  1721.") 

The  appearance  of  the  pWiie  in  France  in  1720  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  namber 
of  ctuiouB  and  interesting  puolications  on  this  subject 
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observed.     This  stage  begins  suddenly.     It  is  often  imperfectly  devel- 
oped, and  it  may  last  only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two. 

2.  The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  fever  of  the  most  intense  kind. 
It  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill,  sometimes  slight,  commonly  severe.  The 
lassitude  continues,  the  headache  increases,  the  dulness  deepens  to  stu{)or 
or  gives  way  to  delirium.  The  temperature  rises  to  102°-104*^  F.,  or 
even  to  107.6°  F.  The  pulse  quickly  mounts  to  120  or  130.  The  skin 
is  hot  and  dry ;  the  patient  complains  of  burning  inward  heat  and  of 
great,  sometimes  unb^rable,  thirst.  The  eyes  are  sunken  and  injected  ; 
the  tongue  moist,  pale,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  chalk-white  or  grayish 
pasty  coating ;  the  vomiting  often  continues.  The  delirium  is  commonly 
active  or  noisy,  and  accompanied  by  great  restlessness ;  it  may,  however, 
be  mild,  tending  to  sopor  or  coma.  The  progress  of  the  disease  now 
rapidly  advances.  The  patient  &lls  into  the  so-called  typhoid  state.  His 
tongue  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  fissured ;  sordes  collect  upon  the  teeth 
and  lips,  bloody  crusts  about  the  nostrils.  At  this  time  the  evidences  of 
failure  of  the  forces  of  the  circulation  become  conspicuous.  The  puLse 
grows  feeble,  small,  often  irregular — sometimes  it  can  scarcely  be  felt ; 
the  lips  become  bluish,  the  extremities  cold.  There  is  tendency  to  col- 
lapse. During  the  course  of  this  stage  buboes  b^in  to  make  their 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  enlargement  of  the  superficial  lymphatics  is 
preceded  by  tenderness  or  pain  of  more  or  less  intensity;  often  the 
glands  are  found  to  be  enlarged  only  upon  search. 

The  termination  of  this  stage  is  marked  by  a  sudden  fall  of  the  tem- 
perature to  subnormal  ranges  (93.2°  F.  has  been  observed) ;  at  the  same 
time  copious  strong-smelling  sweat  not  infrequently  occurs.  The  pulse 
grows  feebler,  and  falls  to  100  or  below  it,  ana  the  mind  becomes  clearer. 

3.  These  changes  lead  up  to  the  stage  of  fully-developed  local  mani- 
festations. The  enlarged  lymphatics  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the 
groins  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  at  a  point  below  that  commonly 
the  seat  of  venereal  buboes;  less  oft;en  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  arm- 
pits or  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  aa  a  rule,  they  occupy  only  one 
or  two  of  these  positions  in  the  same  patient.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
little  mass  or  kernel,  only  to  be  discovered  after  careful  search,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  hen's  Qgg  or  a  mandarin  orange.  The  swelling  of  the  gland 
takes  place  at  times  with  great  rapidity.  Suppuration  is  followed  by  the 
discharge  of  an  ichorous  pus,  and  not  rarely  by  ulcerative  destruction  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Suppuration  occurs  more  frequently  than  reso- 
lution, but  is  comparatively  rare  in  fatal  cases.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
be  popularly  regarded  as  a  favorable  prognostic  sign,  whilst  the  early 
subsidence  of  the  swelling  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  omen  of  grave 
import. 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  buboes  varies  greatly.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  they  have  shown  themselves  on  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day  of  the  attack,  occasionally  within  six  or  eight  hours  of  the 
inning  oi  the  attack,  and  occasionally  they  have  been  observed  to  pre- 

e  the  general  manifestation  of  the  disease ;  rarely  they  have  appeared 
as  late  as  the  fifth  day.     In  many  cases  they  are  absent  aJtogether. 

Carbuncles  demand  attention  as  being  among  the  characteristic  local 
manifestations  of  this  stage.  They  are  less  common  than  buboes.  Their 
usual  position  is  upon  the  lower  extremities,  the  buttocks,  or  the  back  of 
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the  ueck.     In  favorable  cases  the  gangrene  after  a  few  days  becomes  lim- 
ited and  the  slough  separates.     Boils  also  occasionally  appear. 

PeteehiaB  occur  in  the  worst  cases,  and  often  at  an  early  period  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Their  appearance  usually  indicates  a  fatal  issue. 
They  occupy  at  times  extensive  areas  of  the  body  or  the  greater  part  of 
Its  sur&ce;  at  times  they  appear  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  buboes. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  speck  to  spots  several  lines  in  diameter. 
When  very  numerous  they  give  a  livid  hue  to  the  skin,  and  that  appear- 
ance to  the  cadaver  to  which,  together  with  the  high  mortality,  was  doubt- 
leas  due  the  term  black  death  by  which  severe  epidemics  were  known  in 
the  Middle  Aees. 

Vibices  and  extensive  ecchymoses  sometimes  appear  shortly  before 
death. 

4.  The  stage  of  convalescence  sets  in  betiyeen  the  sixth  and  tenth  days. 
It  is  often  protracted  by  prolonged  suppuration  of  the  bubonic  enlarge- 
ments. Botn  relapses  and  distinct  second  attacks  have  been  noted  by 
recent  as  well  as  the  older  observers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  disease  in  its 
ordinary  form  it  is  necessary  to  describe  certain  other  symptoms. 

The  attack  has  sometimes  begun  with  a  convulsive  tremor,  at  other 
times  with  a  prolonged  shaking,  which  has  lasted  from  six  hours  to  three 
days,  the  patient  remaining  free  from  fever  and  not  complaining  of  cold. 
This  condition  has  terminated  in  coma,  followed  speedily  by  death. 

Sometimes  the  attack  has  come  upon  the  patient  with  great  conftisiou 
of  mind,  so  that  he  appears  dazed,  or  else  a  curious  distraction  has  befallen 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  ordinary  avocations.  If  absent  from  home,  such 
patients  commonly  at  once  set  out  to  return,  either  trembling  and  stagger- 
ing as  though  tipsy,  or  else  rushing  wildly  through  the  streets  with  frantic 
gestures  and  outcries. 

The  vomited  matters  are  usually  at  first  gastric  mucus  with  bile,  after- 
ward dark  coffee-colored  fluid ;  in  certain  cases  blood  is  vomited.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  nose,  lungs,  bowels,  vagina,  and  urethra  have  also  been 
observed.  Cases  attended  by  hemorrhages  have  in  almost  all  instances 
terminated  fatally. 

Constipation  has  been,  as  a  rule,  present  during  the  acute  stages ;  later 
in  the  attack  diarrhoea  has  occasionally  occurred.  It  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  fiivorable  symptom. 

The  urine  has  been  diminished  and  suppressed  in  grave  cases.  Trust- 
worthy observations,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  its  chemical  composition, 
are  wanting.     It  has  been  observed  to  contain  blood.  i 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  Mdhdmari  of  North-western  India 
has  been  especially  characterized  by  lung  symptoms.  Other  regions  also 
have  been  visited  by  epidemics  in  which  acute  pulmonary  lesions  formed 
a  prominent  part  of^  the  morbid  complexus. 

(lis  The  Fulminant  Form. — ^Chiefly  in  the  early  days  or  weeks  of  epi- 
demics, but  to  some  extent  also  later,  cases  occur  in  which  the  intensity 
of  the  sickness  is  so  ^reat  that  the  patient  dies  before  its  usual  manifesta- 
tions have  time  to  develop.  The  duration  of  the  whole  attack,  which 
ends  fetally,  is  oft«n  not  more  than  a  few  hours;  its  symptoms,  which 
differ  but  little  if  at  all  from  those  of  similar  cases  of  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases—such, for  example,  as  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  its  fulminant 
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form — are  of  the  most  aggravated  character,  and  the  patient  perishes  over- 
whelmed by  the  infection  as  though  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  Profound 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres,  convulsions,  coma,  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  vibioes  and  petechise,  collapse,  are  the  speedy  forerunners  of  the 
fatal  issue. 

(c)  The  Larval  or  Abortive  Form. — ^Toward  the  close  of  an  epidemic 
the  character  of  the  disease  usually  undergoes  a  change.  It  becomes  less 
malignant.  The  cases  present  the  essential  symptoms,  but  in  diminished 
intensity.  Some  cases  terminate  in  an  early  defervescence  with  rapid  sub- 
sidence of  beginning  local  manifestations;  others  present  merely  the  evi- 
dences of  a  slight  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  without  any  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  prevalent  disorder;  others,  again,  are  character- 
ized by  the  appearance  oi  buboes  without  pain  or  fever.  These  swellings 
undergo  resolution  in  fourteen  days  or  thereabout.  Exceptionally  they 
suppurate. 

The  duration  of  the  plague  is  from  six  to  ten  days  in  typical  cases 
running  a  fkvorable  course;  those  of  fatal  cases  from  one  to  twenty  days. 
Clot  Bey  ^  found  the  duration  of  the  worst  cases  two  or  three  days,  of 
those  next  in  point  of  severity  five  or  six  days,  whilst  in  milder  cases 
death  did  not  occur  until  the  second  or  third  week.  Of  534  fatal  cajses 
noted  by  W.  H.  Colvill,  126  occurred  one  day  after  the  attack,  80  two 
days  after  it,  105  three  days,  76  four  days,  60  five  days,  26  six  days  after 
the  attack.  After  six  days  the  number  of  deaths  rapidly  declined ;  on  the 
nineteenth  day  1  death,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  attack  11  deaths, 
occurred.  It  is  said  that  death  after  the  seventh  day  is  commonly  not  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  itself,  but  of  sequels.  Of  16  fatal  cases  in  the 
village  Prischib  in  Astrakhan,  noted  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Cabiadis,  and 
of  whom  the  names,  as  well  as  the  day  of  their  exposure,  their  falling 
sick,  and  their  death  are  given,  1  died  in  one  day,  4  in  two  days,  6  in 
three  days,  3  in  four  days,  and  2  in  six  days. 

The  mortality  of  the  plague  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  epidemic 
disease.  In  all  epidemics  a  large  majority  of  those  who  contract  the  dis- 
ease die.  This  is  especially  true  of  epidemics  at  their  beginning,  when  it 
has  often  happened  that  for  a  time  all  the  cases  have  perished.  Of  this, 
as  of  other  epidemic  diseases,  it  is  true  that  the  death-rat€  has  varied  in 
different  outbreaks  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  outbreak.  Colvill 
states  that  in  the  epidemic  of  1874  in  Mesopotamia  the  mortality  of  strickeu 
viUages  during  the  first  half  of  the  time  was  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked,  but  that  afterward  the  majority  of  those  attacked  recovered. 
The  same  authority  states  that  in  Bagdad  in  1876  the  mortality  was  65.7 
per  cent,  of  persons  attacked.  Arnauld  gives  the  mortality  at  Benghazi 
m  1874  as  39  per  cent,  of  attacks.  The  death-rate  at  Vetlanka  was  82 
per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  In  Toulon  in  1721,  of  a  population  of  about 
'  26,000  human  beings,  about  20,000  were  attacked,  and  of  these  16,000 
died.  It  has  been  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  that  nearly  half  the 
population  of  towns  have  perished  in  an  epidemic,  or  that  small  villages 
have  been  completely  depopulated  by  this  scourge. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — The  appalling  mortality  of  the  plague 
on  its  approach,  the  rapidity  of  its  spread,  the  popular  commotion  upon 
its  appearance,  its  briei  course,  and  the  fact  that  its  recent  outbreaks  have 

1  De  la  PeaU  olmrvie  en  ^gypt^  Paris,  1840. 
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taken  place  in  r^ions  where  trained  European  physicians  have  been^ 
with  a  few  exceptions,  beyond  reach,  all  unite  in  maintaining  the  gloom 
that  has  since  the  Middle  Ages  enveloped  the  clinical  facts  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

Of  its  clinical  course,  beyond  the  brief  outline  already  given,  little  is 
accurately  known,  of  its  complications  still  less.  In  some  of  the  recent 
epidemics,  and  particularly  in  the  outbreaks  of  plague  in  India,  the  evi- 
dences of  pulmonary  lesions  hflve  been  so  conspicuous  that  they  deserve 
to  be  classed  among  the  essential  manifestations  of  the  disease  rather  than 
as  complications ;  in  others  pulmonary  congestion,  haemoptysis,  the  evi- 
dences of  croupous  or  catarrhal  pneumonia,  have  occurred  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  as  to 
the  complications. 

Among  the  known  sequels  are  protracted  ulceration  of  the  enlarged 
lymphatics,  boils,  superficial  or  deep  abscesses,  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
pertussis,  mental  troubles,  and  the  like.  Extensive  and  deep  cicatrices  are 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  site  of  the  ulcerating  local  manifestations. 

Mobbed  Anatomy. — ^The  existing  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  plague  is  but  scanty.  The  observers  of  the  early  outbreaks  con- 
tributed nothing ;  the  recent  outbreaks  have  taken  place  under  circum- 
stances in  which  anatomical  investigations  were  impracticable.  The  know- 
ledge which  we  possess  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  French  in  Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  again  during  the  years  1833  to  1838. 

The  descriptions  of  Bulant,^  Clot  Bey,  and  others  point  to  gross 
lesions,  such  as  are  found  afler  death  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  infectious 
diseases  in  general.  The  viscera  were  engorged  wifli  dark  fluid  blood  ; 
ecehymoses  were  often  found  in  the  mucous  and  the  serous  membranes, 
in  the  substance  of  the  different  organs,  and  into  the  connective  tissue. 
The  spleen  was  in  almost  all  cases  enlarged,  softened,  and  of  a  dark  color. 
Not  rarely  the  kidneys  were  deeply  engorged,  and  extravasations  of  blood 
into  their  substance,  their  pelves,  and  into  the  surrqunding  connective 
tissues  were  often  encountered. 

The  only  constant  and  characteristic  changes  relate  to  the  lymphatic 
system.  The  lymphatic  glands  were,  as  a  rule,  enlarged  and  deeply 
injected  with  blood.  Where  no  buboes  existed  the  glands  of  the  various 
cavities  of  the  body  showed  evidences  of  acute  inflammatory  processes.  In 
some  instances  the  afl*ectiou  of  the  glands  appeared  to  be  general ;  less 
frequently  it  was  most  conspicuous  m,  or  apparently  limited  to,  one  or 
more  great  groups.  Thus,  the  bronchial,  the  mediastinal,  the  mesenteric, 
the  lumbar,  etc.  were  severally  the  seat  of  marked  changes  with  or  with- 
out enlargement  of  superficial  groups,  or  several  of  these  groups  were  at 
the  same  time  implicated. 

In  no  instance  were  symmetrical  enlargements  of  the  inguinal  regions, 
the  axillse,  or  the  throat  met  with. 

According  to  Runnel,'  in  2700  cases  there  were  inguinal  buboes  in 
1841,  axillary  in  669,  maxillary  in  231 ;  inguinal  buboes  occurred  176 
times  on  both  sides,  729  times  on  the  right  only,  689  times  on  the  left 
only;  the  axillary  buboes  were  double  9  times,  right  only  185,  left  only 

'  De  2a  j^este  oriental  cPapres  lea  maUmawr  recuiilis  d  Alexandrie,  d  Smymey  etc..  pendant  les 
Afmies  18SS  d  18S8,  Paris,  1839.  '  A  TVeaHse  on  the  Plague,  London,  1791. 
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163.     Buboes  of  the  neck  only  occurred  130  times,  and  of  them  67  case^ 
were  children. 

The  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  affected  glands  was  the  seat  of 
an  infiltration  sometimes  serous,  sometimes  cellular ;  it  also  very  commonly 
contained  more  or  less  extensive  extravasations  of  blood.  Even  where  no 
buboes  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  body  the  glands  were  enlarged  to 
twice  their  usual  size  or  more.  The  substance  of  the  glands  in  the  Tareer 
swellings  w;as  at  times  uniformly  red  or  violet,  again  whitish  or  marbled 
or  pulpy  or  denser,  or  of  the  consistence  of  fat.  It  was  also  sometimes 
soft  like  jelly,  and  rarely  it  contained  minute  collections  of  pus.  Some 
observers  speak  of  dilatation  of  the  lymph-vessels  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  enla^^  glands. 

Diagnosis.— ^he  diiBSculties  attending  the  recognition  of  the  plague 
at  the  beginning  of  an  outbreak  speedily  subside.  The  rapid  spread  of 
the  disease,  its  frightful  mortality,  the  overwhelming  intensity  of  the 
symptoms,  the  prompt  occurrence  of  cases  characterizwl  by  buboes,  car- 
buncles, or  petechise,  are  collectively  considered  diagnostic  of  this,  and  of 
no  other  disease  whatever.  In  regions  subject  to  the  repeated  visitationai 
of  this  pest  tliere  exists  a  universal  unwillingness  to  mention  even  the 
name  of  a  disease  whose  suspected  presence  alone  is  followed  by  conse- 
quences of  the  most  serious  nature  to  the  freedom  of  personal  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  To  this  unwillingness,  rather  than  to  any  real  like- 
ness between  the  plague  and  other  diseases  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared, are  to  be  traced  most  of  the  difficulties  a<^  to  the  differential  diag- 
nosis that  have  been  raised,  especially  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  diagnonis 
between  the  plague  and  malarial  and  other  pernicious  fevers,  malignant 
typhus,  epidemic  dysentery,  lymphadenitis,  syphilitic  buboes,  parotitis, 
and  so  forth. 

Treatment. — Preventive. — The  efficient  treatment  consists  in  pro- 
phylaxis. The  history  of  this  disease  indicates  with  singular  clearness 
the  measures  which,  properly  carried  out,  are  capable  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic  diseases.  These  measures  arrange  themselves  into 
two  groups,  of  which  the  first  has  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  con- 
ditions familiar  to  the  development  of  the  disease,  the  predisposing 
influences ;  and  the  second  with  the  restriction  of  the  disease  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  shows  itself — ^isolation,  quarantine. 

The  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  plague  have 
already  been  set  forth  under  the  heading  Etiology.  They  relate  to 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  their  attendant  evils,  in  communities.  They 
are  those  conditions  which  tend  to  disappear  under  the  influences  of 
civilization,  and  in  truth  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  the 
plague  occurs  only  in  half-civilized  countries. 

Preventive  medicine  has  achieved  no  other  work  comparing  in  mt^^ni- 
tude  and  importance  with  the  extinction  of  tlie  plague  in  Europe.  This 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  Hirsch,  "  a  gradual  process,  and  kept  pace  in 
great  measure  with  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  quarantine 
system  with  reference  to  the  Orient  and  the  different  countries  of 
Europe."  This  author .  continues :  "I  cannot,  in  fact,  understand  how 
any  one  criticising  the  facts  without  prejudice,  and  having  regard  to  the 
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state  of  the  plague  in  the  East,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
chief  cause  of  me  disappearance  of  the  plague  from  European  soil  to  a 
well-r^ulated  quarantine  system/'  The  European  has  by  no  means  lost 
his  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  He  is  liable  to  attack  in  tl)e  East.  His 
protection  at  home  lies  in  the  restriction  of  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease  to  its  present  haunts. 

Any  extended  notice  of  quarantine  and  quarantine  laws  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article^  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  with  reference  to  the 
plague  measures  quite  unnecessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  assume 
the  greatest  importance  when  this  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  countries 
bordering  upon  Europe,  and  that  no  amount  of  hardship  to  individuals 
necessary  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity  as  a  plague  epidemic  could  be 
looked  upon  as  excessive.  Indeed,  we  can  with  difficulty  realiase  the 
severity  with  which  measures  of  isolation  have  been  carried  into  effect  at 
times  when  the  devastation  produced  by  the  plague  was  still  vividly 
remembered.  Violation  of  the  orders  issued  during  an  epidemic  has 
been  punished  with  no  less  a  penalty  than  death.  It  is  related  that  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  the  little  town  of  Noja  in  Lower  Italy  in 
1816,  troops  were  despatdied  immediately  to  surround  the  place  with  a 
cordon.  The  town  was  encircled  by  two  deep  ditches,  and  opposite  the 
gates  three  ditches  were  spanned  by  drawbridges,  which  served  as  a 
means  for  the  introduction  of  provisions,  but  no  other  communicatitm  was 
allowed.  Only  letters  were  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  and  these  were  first 
dipped  in  vinegar.  Cannons  were  posted  at  the  city  gates.  The  ditches 
were  occupied  by  sentinels,  who  were  ordered  to  shoot  down  any  one  who 
approached  and  failed  to  stand  still  the  moment  he  was  hailed.  A  plague 
patient  who  escaped  while  delirious  and  attempted  to  pass  the  lines  was, 
in  &ct,  shot  deaid.  Outside  this  cordon  two  others  were  established. 
Those  who  disobeyed  the  orders  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity. 
An  inhabitant  of  Noja,  who  had  thrown  a  pack  of  cards  to  the  soldiers, 
together  with  the  soldier  who  picked  it  up,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  shot.^ 

Lower  Italy,  possibly  Europe  also,  owed  its  escape  to  the  rigorous 
measures  carried  out  in  this  instance;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
measures  of*  isolation  practised  during  the  outbreak  on  the  Volga 
1878—79  restricted  the  disease  to  the  district  in  which  it  appeared  and 
brought  it  to  a  speedy  end.  On  this  occasion  three  efficient  cordons  were 
established  to  isolate  the  infected  places.  The  first  cordon  was  put 
around  every  place  where  plague  prevailed,  to  prevent  persons  from 
entering  or  quitting  that  locality  until  forty-two  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  last  attack  of  the  malady  there.  The  second  cordon  was  formed 
around  the  infected  area,  encircling  all  the  infected  localities.  Its  circum- 
ference extended  800  kilometres,  and  was  guarded  by  pickets  of  soldiers 
stationed  at  intervals  of  five  kilometres.  This  .cordon  had  four  quaran- 
tine stations.  The  third  and  outermost  cordon  was  established  lound 
the  whole  province  of  Astrakhan.  It  served  to  control  the  functions  of 
the  inner  cordons,  inasmuch  as  all  persons  coming  from  within  its  area, 
who  could  not  prove  that  they  had  undergone  quarantine  at  the  stations! 
of  the  middle  cordon,  were  stopped. 

^  Ufher  die  Pett  lu  Nqja^  Kfimberg,  1818,  quoted  by  Liebenneister  in  Ziemwen^H  Eney 
dopedia,  aitide  "  Plague." 
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The  complete  disinfection  of  all  clothing  and  other  articles  used  in  the 
service  of  the  sick  is  to  be  included  among  measures  of  prophylaxis. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  destroy  by  fire  the  houses  in  which  cases 
have  occurred,  along  with  their  contents. 

No  efficient  means  of  protection  are  known  for  those  who  durine  an 
outbreak  cannot  escape  &om  the  infected  neighborhood.  It  would  be 
without  purpose  other  than  to  amuse  the  reader  to  reproduce  the  quaint 
fancies  of  the  older  physicians  in  this  matter,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  amu- 
lets and  incantations,  the  absurd  costumes,  the  protective  power  of 
tobacco,  according  to  Diemerhoeck,  or  the  disbelief  in  its  virtues  on  the 

S>art  of  Hodges,  who  preferred  "  canary,  of  the  best  sort,  of  which  he 
requently  drank  while  he  attended  the  sick.'' 

Clinical. — "The  treatment  of  individual  cases  must  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  be  expectant  and  symptomatic.  Notwithstanding  our 
acquaintance  with  the  symptoms  that  characterize  plague,  we  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  treatment  best  suited  to  its  cases  "  (Cabiadis). 

Physicians  who  have  written  from  personal  observation  unite  in 
advising  a  treatment  of  the  simplest  kind.  Ventilation,  cleanliness,  a 
liquid  diet,  abundant  cool  drinks,  are  to  be  ordered.  The  initial  collapse 
and  the  evidences  of  failure  of  the  circulation  call  for  the  use  of  stimulants, 
and  especially  of  alcohol.  Cold  or  tepid  sponging,  in  accordance  with  the 
sensations  of  the  patient,  may  be  resorted  to.  If  there  be  high  fever  an 
energetic  antipyretic  treatment  might  be  carried  out.  Cold  efiFusion  is  said 
to  have  been  of  use  in  many  instances. 

Purging,  bloodletting,  mercurials,  blistering,  emetics,  have  proved 
either  positively  injurious  or  altogether  without  effect  upon  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Of  drugs,  ammonium  chloride,  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  quinine, 
have  been  administered  without  positive  effect. 

It  is  stated  that  the  free  inunction  of  oil  from  the  very  b^inning  of 
the  attack  was  affirmed  to  exert  a  favorable  influence.^ 

In  early  times  the  buboes  were  often  incised,  or  even  excised,  as  soon 
as  they  began  to  swell.  More  recently  they  have  been  treated  with 
leeches  or  inunctions  of  mercurial  ointment.  The  treatment  by  poul- 
tices and  the  evacuation  of  pus  as  soon  as  it  can  be  detected  is  at  present 
regarded  with  greater  favor.  Carbuncles  are  likewise  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  accepted  surgical  procedures. 

*  See  Griesinger,  Virehoufi  Edndbueh  der  SpecidUn  PatKologie  und  Therajnt^  iL  2,  •.  316 
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DErnanoN. — ^Leprosy  is  a  constitutional  disease  of  chronic  course 
and  fatal  termination^  characterized  by  peculiar  changes  in  the  tissues  of 
skin,  mucous  membrane,  nerves,  and  most  organs  of  the  body. 

Synonyms, — Elephantiasis  of  Greek  writers ;  Lepra  of  Arabian 
authors ;  Anssatz  (Germany) ;  S^iedalskhed  (Norway).  The  local  names 
in  use  among  the  numerous  races  in  which  it  prevails  are  too  numerous 
to  be  given  here. 

History. — Although  great  confusion  has  existed  among  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  later  medical  writers  with  regard  to  tlie  defini- 
tion of  this  disease,  it  having  been  confounded  with  several  other  affec- 
tions (elephantiasis  arabum,  syphilis,  psoriasis,  mori>hoea,  etc.),  leprosy 
has  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
records.  The  biblical  accounts  show  that  it  existed  among  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  although  it  was  not  accurately  distinguished  from  other  diseases 
resembling  it  in  some  re?»pects.  It  was  recognized  in  Greece  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  the  early  centuries  after  Christ  it  had  extended 
widely  over  Europe.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  special  leper- 
houses  were  founded  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  The  disease  reached 
its  height  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  19,000 
lazarettos  are  said  to  have  been  in  existence.  Ita  spread  was.  greatly 
increased  by  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  bet%veen  Europe  and  the 
East  during  the  Cnisades.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  began  to  diminish, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  it  had  almost  wholly  disappeared 
from  the  most  civilized  states.  It  has  lingered,  however,  in  other  parts, 
and  exists  to-day  in  France  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Southern  Russia.  As  in  ancient  times, 
it  is  widely  spread  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  prevails  largely 
throughout  Asia.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  in  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Madeira,  the  West  Indies,  exten- 
sively in  some  of  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America  and  Mexico 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  its  history  in  the  United  States  and 
adjacent  districts  more  minutely.  It  is  not  known  just  when  leprosy  was 
introduced  into  North  America.  According  to  the  Louisiana  historian, 
Grayarr^,  the  Spaniards  established  leper  hospitals  in  several  of  their 
colonies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  last  century.  One  existed  in 
New  Orleans  as  late  as  1785.  In  1776  the  disease  was  reported  as  exist- 
ing among  the  blacks  in  Florida.     It  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  with 
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it  all  remembrance  of  its  former  existence  amongst  us,  until  within  the 
last  few  years,  when  its  occurrence  in  the  Southern  States  has  again 
attracted  attention.  In  Louisiana  the  first  case  was  discovered  in  1866 
in  an  old  woman  whose  father  came  from  the  south  of  France ;  she  died 
in  1870.  In  1871  it  appeared  in  one  of  her  sons,  in  1872  in  two  others, 
and  in  1876  in  a  nephew.  A  sixth  case  developed  in  a  young  woman 
who  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  first  case.  In  addition  to  this 
group,  other  cases  have  been  observed  in  several  parislies,  amounting  to 
twenty-one  in  all,  as  collected  by  Salomon  of  New  Orleans  in  1878.' 
Two  other  cases,  brother  and  sister,  in  Louisiana  are  known  to  the  writer, 
one  of  whom  lias  recently  died  under  his  care.  In  South  Carolina  the 
disease  is  reported  by  J.  F.  M.  Greddings*  to  have  been  observed  in 
sixteen  cases  since  the  year  1846 ;  four  were  Jews,  four  negroes,  and 
eight  whites.  In  none  was  any  hereditary  taint  to  be  traced.  No  new 
cases  have  developed  since  that  report.* 

In  Minnesota  and  other  North-western  States  leprosy  has  been  known 
to  exist  for  a  considerable  time  among  the  Norwegian  immigrants  who 
have  settled  in  them  in  large  numbers.  Holmboe  in  1863  and  Prof, 
Boeck  later  made  visits  to  these  colonies  while  in  this  country,  and  pub- 
lished reports  concerning  them  after  their  return.*  The  latter  found 
eighteen  cases  among  his  countrymen,  most  of  which  were  leprous  before 
emigration ;  in  others  the  disease  developed  after  arrival  in  America.  It 
had  not  manifested  itself  in  any  person  born  in  this  country.  The  cha^ 
racter  and  progress  of  the  affection  seem  to  have  been  little  influenced  by 
residence  here.  Since  these  observations  other  cases  have  been  collected  by 
the  committee  on  statistics  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association,' 
showing  the  continuance  of  the  disease  in  these  States.  In  1879  there 
were  fifteen  cases  in  Minnesota.  Its  spread  in  this  portion  of  our  country 
is  slow. 

Since  1871,  62  cases  pf  the  disease  have  been  inmates  of  the  hospital 
for  lepers  in  San  Francisco,  California.  Of  these,  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  Chinese,  and  forty-five  of  them  had  been  sent  l>ack  to  China, 
It  is  presumed  to  have  shown  itself  after  arrival  in  this  country,  as 
'*  unpro<luctive  labor  would  not  be  imported  by  the  Six  Companies."  • 
No  case  of  the  disease  known  to  have  been  acquired  in  this  country  has 
yet  been  reported  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  case  has  developed  in 
San  Francisco  after  residence  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  Oregon,  too,  the  disease  has  appeared  among  the  Cliinese  immi- 
grants, steps  having  been  recently  taken  to  re-ship  five  lepers  from  tlie 
poor-farm  at  Portland  to  China. 

Since  1815,  possibly  earlier,  leprosy  has  prevailed  among  the  poor 
French  settlements  along  the  Miramichi  River,  near  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs, 
New  Brunswick.  It  was  first  noticed  in  a  woman  whose  mother  came 
from  Normandy,  and  has  continued  mainly  in  her  descendants  since. 
No  measures  were  taken  to  control  the  disease  until  1844,  when  a  hospi- 
tal was  erected  on  Sheldrake  Island.     In  1849  the  present  lazaretto  at 

*  New  Orleana  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  March,  1878. 

•  Trantt.  Intern.  Med.  Oongress^  Philadelphia,  1876. 
•See  article  on  "  Contagiousnesfl  of  Leprosy"  by  writer,  in  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med* 

ence^,  Oct.,  1882. 

.   *  Brituih  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Jan.,  1870,  and  Nord.  Medie.  Ark.,  Bd.  iii. 
*See  TransacAions.  •  TVana.  Am.  Derm.  Assoc,  1881. 
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Tracadie  was  established.  During  the  first  five  years  ^1844-49)  there 
were  adniitted  32  patients;  from  1849  to  1863,  67  adaitional  patients 
were  received ;  and  from  the  latter  date  to  1879,  30  more,  making  a  total 
number  of  129  up  to  the  last  report.  The  greata<?t  number  present  at 
any  one  time  was  3?.  In  1878  tnere  were  16  patients  in  the  lazaretto 
— 6  men  and  10  women.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  hospital 
has  been,  up  to  1878,  123.  A.  C.  Smith,  who  resides  near  Tracadie, 
states  that  at  the  latter  date  but  three  cases  were  known  to  exist  outside 
the  lazaretto.  Residence  is  not  compulsory,  and  no  sufficient  measures 
are  taken  to  remove  patients  from  their  homes  before  they  may  have 
inoculated  other  members  of  the  family.  The  disease  is  more  restricted 
in  locality  than  formerly. 

Within  tlie  last  two  years  two  or  three  small  groups  of  the  disease 
have  been  discovered  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  are  described 
in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Med,  Science,  Sept.,  1881. 

These  are  all  the  places  north  of  Mexico  where  the  disease  exists  in 
an  endemic  form.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  reported 
within  the  past  few  years  from  other  jmrts  of  tlie  United  States,  where  it 
has  manifested  itself  in  jxirsons  who  have  formefly  resided  in  leprous 
countries  or  in  those  who  have  wandered  from  the  above  infected  districts. 
A  very  few  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  those 
wlio  have  never  visited  any  infected  locality  or  have  been  in  apparent 
contact  with  lepers.  Such  cases,  if  authentic,  establish  the  possibility  of 
a  sporadic  origin  of  the  affection.  The  fact  of  so  many  foci  already 
established,  and  the  penetration  of  a  race  so  prone  to  the  disea^^e  as  the 
Chinese  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  give  tlie  study  of  leprosy  in  Amer- 
ica a  special  im])ortance. 

Etioix)GY. — ^The  study  of  the  etiology  of  leprosy  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  its  history  and  geograpliical  distribution.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  was  regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  contagious 
affection,  and  efforts  were  made  by  the  sternest  laws  of  Church  and  State 
to  control  its  spread  by  s^regation,  by  interdiction  of  marriage,  etc  No 
disease  has  ever  been  regarded  with  an  equal  degree  of  abhorrence  by 
mankind ;  none  has  received  greater  attention  from  physicians  of  every 
Bge,  Within  the  present  century  it  has  come  to  be  regarded,  almost 
without  exception,  by  the  profession  as  non-contagious.  t*eculiarities  of 
climate,  soil,  and  modes  of  life  have  been  looked  upon  as  predisposing, 
exciting,  or  even  essential  influences  in  its  causation ;  but  the  widespread 
distribution  of  tlie  disease,  with  the  consequent  diversity  of  diet  and 
customs  of  living,  its  prevalence  upon  the  coast  and  in  interior  regions, 
in  high  altitudes  as  well  as  at  the  sea-lcvel,  in  Iceland  as  in  the  tropics, 
show  that  these  conditions,  however  they  may  affect  the  course  of^  the 
affection,  have  no  direct  relation  to  its  causation.  The  theory  of  heretlity, 
as  the  most  plausible  explanation,  has  received  its  strongest  support  m 
the  investigations  of  Boeck  and  Danielssen  in  Norway,  where  the  disease 
can  be  traced  for  several  generations  in  families.  The  same  conclusions 
readily  present  themselves  where  the  disease  is  studied  in  restricted  local- 
ities, as  in  Louisiana  and  New  Brunswick  at  the  present  time,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  manifests  itself  closely  in  families  in  different  generations. 
But  this  is  a  narrow  point  of  view  from  which  to  study  the  etiology  of 
leprosy.     It  often  fails  to  manifest  itself  in  the  descendants  of  lepers  in 
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finch  communities,  and  affects  persons  in  whose  families  it  has  never 
previously  existed.  Moreover,  in  countries  where  it  does  not  prevail  it 
not  infrequently  attacks  individuals  who  have  at  some  time  visited  legions 
where  it  was  endemic,  and  in  the  latter  places  may  develop  in  immi- 
grants from  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  never  existed. 

The  same  class  of  facts  which  seem  to  demonstrate  its  hereditary  nature 
may  be  used  in  support  of  its  infectious  character.  The  proper  field  for 
observation  in  this  regard  would  1x5  a  virgin  r^on  where  its  natural 
course  could  be  studied  independently  of  theories.  Fortunately  for 
science,  such  an  opportunity  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  disease  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  exact  date  and  mode  of  its  introduction  tlicre 
are  not  definitely  known.  .  The  islands  have  for  years  been  the  resort  of 
the  whaling-fleets  manned  by  sailors  coming  from  leprous  r^ions.  The 
natives  also  shipped  as  sailors,  and  after  visiting  such  ports  retunied 
home.  The  absence  of  any  restraint  in  the  intercourse  of  crews  and 
native  women  is  well  known.  Isolated  cases  may  have  occurred  as  far 
back  as  1830,  but  the  disease  made  slow  headway  until  about  1860,  when 
it  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  government  took  stringent  measures  to 
control  it,  all  cases  discovered  being  sent  to  the  leper  segr^ation  upon 
an  island  froi^  which  there  is  no  escape.  Since  1866,  2000  cases  have 
been  received  there,  and  at  last  report  tlie  a.sylum  contained  750  inmates. 
This  by  no  means  represents  the  extent  of  its  prevalence  in  the  islands, 
however.  As  the  native  population  by  recent  census  was  only  44,000,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pro|>ortion  affected  is  very  large.  This  unwonted 
rapidity  of  spread  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  heredity. 
Transference  from  individual  to  individual  by  inociuation  seems  to  be 
the  only  possible  explanation,  and  all  resident  physicians  believe  that  the 
disease  is  contagious  in  this  sense.  It  affects  almost  exclusively  those  of 
native  descent,  and  their  habits  of  life  are  such  as  would  greatly  facilitate 
its  wide  dissemination  in  this  way — viz.  theirgreat  licentiousness  and  absence 
of  all  fear  of  the  disease,  which  affords  no  bar  to  ordinary  association  or 
cohabitation ;  the  crowding  of  large  families  in  small  huts  and  sharing 
the  same  mats  and  blankets ;  the  eating  of  poi  with  the  fingers  from  the 
same  dish;  passing  a  common  drinking- vessel  or  pipe  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  etc.'  Promiscuous  and  compulsory  vaccination  with  impure 
virus,  too,  has  been  generally  practised  during  recent  epidemics  of  small- 
pox. It  is  evident  that  abundant  opportunity  has  in  many  ^vays  liecn 
presented  for  the  inoculation  of  pus  or  blood  into  the  circulation  from 
infected  to  healthy  persons.  Where  immunity  from  contraction  has 
followed  marriage  witn  a  leper,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  conditions  of 
an  abraded  surface  and  the  contact  with  pus  or  blood  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. The  wide  spread  of  syphilis  among  the  natives,  and  a  consequent 
cachexia,  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  these  conditions  and  established  a 
national  lack  of  resistance  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Kor  can  we 
overlook  the  proclivity  of  all  endemic  diseases  to  extraordinary  manifest- 
ations of  virulence  in  insular  nations  not  previously  protected  by  gradual 
inoculation.  Many  reliable  cases  are  cited  by  resident  physicians  where 
the  evidence  of  direct  communication  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  reliable. 
Facts  of  the  same  nature  may  be  collected  in  the  study  of  the  history  of 

*  Dr.  G.  W.  Woods,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Hygienic  and  Med.  Bepotia  of  Navy  Department,  vol. 
It.,  1879. 
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the  disease  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Louisiana^  whcre^  as  above  stated, 
much  better  fields  for  investigating  tliis  question  exist  than  in  the  Old* 
World  regions  where  tlie  aifection  has  been  rife  for  centuries. 

If  we  admit  the  fact  of  transference  by  inoculation  in  a  single  instance^ 
there  is  no  reason  why  Ave  should  not  regard  this  as  the  principal  if  not 
the  only  means  of  extension  of  the  disease,  whether  we  accept  or  not  the 
theory  of  its  parasitic  nature.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge 
of  its  laws  and  history  to  believe  tliat  leprosy  is  an  aifection  communi- 
cated with  difficulty,  and  after  a  prolonged  period  of  incubation,  from 
one  person  to  another  by  contact  with  certain  products  of  the  diseased 
tissue ;  that  it  has  in  past  and  present  time  in  this  way  spread  from  nation 
to  nation ;  and  that  its  ]>rogress  as  an  endemic  affection  has  been  checked 
only  by  laws  based  upon  this  theory.  All  the  negative  facts  so  frequently 
ui^ed  against  this  doctrine  of  contagion  apply  as  strongly  to  that  of 
heredity,  and  may  be  interpreted  in  support  of  the  former.  The  latest 
investigations  into  its  pathology  afford  tangible  evidence  in  its  favor.  It 
may  at  least  be  claimed  tluit  the  question  of  contagion  through  inocula- 
tion must  be  reopened.^ 

Leprosy  affects  botli  sexes  in  about  equal  degree,  and  may  first  show 
itself  in  early  diildhood.  It  is  apt  to  produce  sterility,  so  that  marriages 
between  lepers  are  rarely  fruitful.  This  result  seems  to  limit  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  disease  under  tlie  law  of  hcreditv  if  we  admit  its  action. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cohabitation  may  take  ])lace  for  years  without 
communication  of  the  disease  where  one  party  alone  is  leprous ;  and  such 
immunity  may  be  explained  by  the  failure  of  favorable  conditions  for 
sexual  inoculation,  just  as  in  syphilis.  The  disease  would  naturally  be 
most  dangerous  in  its  ulcerative  tubercular  form. 

Symptomatology. — There  are  two  well-marked  forms  of  leprosy — 
viz,  the  tul)ercular  and  the  anflesthetic— which  are  characterized  by  certain 
easily  recognized  external  manifestations,  and  which  are  accompanied  by 
symiitoms  indicative  of  disturbances  of  the  general  economy  as  well  as  of 
si)eciul  organs.  These  forms  are  not  always  sharply  defined,  and  often 
occur  simultaneously  or  in  succession  in  individual  cases.  Both  are  gen- 
erally preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  consisting  of  unaccountable 
languor  of  mind  and  body,  tingling  sensations  in  the  skin,  rise  of  tem- 
]ierature  in  the  evening,  and  various  disturbances  of  digestion,  or  by  the 
occasional  outbreak  of  single  or  several  blebs.  Tliis  prodromal  stage 
affords  no  indication  of  the  type  of  disease  to  follow,  and  may  last  for 
days,  months,  or  even  years,  with  greater  or  less  intervals  and  intensity. 

Tubercular  Leprosy. — This  form  may  declare  itself  at  once  by  the 
characteristic  tubercles,  but  frequently  an  earlier  manifestation  is  the 
appearance  of  macules  or  dull  reel  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter.  They  have  an  indistinct  margin,  a  glazed 
and  smooth  surface,  and  become  paler  on  pressure.  The  patches,  although 
not  at  all  or  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  surface,  are  firmer, 
and  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  cutaneous  tissues.  They  may 
increase  in  size  peripherally  and  undergo  involution  in  the  older  central 
portions  simultaneously.  During  the  latter  process  the  color  change«j 
from  a  more  or  less  dull  red  to  a  brown,  yellow,  or  grayish  tint,  and 

*  See  Article  on  the  question  of  contagion  in  leprosy  in  the  American  Journal  of  Med, 
Ssitnce*,  Oct.,  1882,  by  the  writer. 
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filially  may  become  quite  white.  The  spots  also  become  thinner  or  even 
slightly  depressed.  Their  scat  is  principally  the  trunks  but  also  the 
limbs,  and  less  frequently  the  face.  This  condition  of  the  skin  may  pre- 
cede any  other  changes  in  its  tissues  for  months  or  years,  the  patches 
appearing  and  disapi)earing  or  remaining  as  permanent  stains.  At  last 
well-defined  tubercular  elevations  show  themselves,  varying  in  size  from 
a  small  shot  to  a  filbert,  flattened  or  semi-globular  in  form,  generally 
smooth  and  firm  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  dull  red  or  brown  color.  They 
occur  upon  any  part  of  the  surface,  but  are  e8{>ecially  abundant  upou  the 
face,  where  they  may  cause  great  deformity  of  the  features.  The  foi*e- 
head  and  eyebix}ws  may  become  very  greatly  thickened  by  general  infil- 
tration, or  thrown  out  mto  very  prominent  folds  and  protuberances  by 
the  massing  of  individual  tubercles.  The  lips  thicken,  tfie  nose  broadens, 
ami  the  ears  stand  out  conspicuously  with  their  increased  bulk.  All  these 
changes  in  form,  vni\\  the  great  darkening  in  tint  which  is  often  present, 
give  at  times  a  most  repulsive  expression  to  the  face.  The  tubercles  are 
sometimes  to  be  felt  imbeildcd  in  the  skin,  or  considerable  areas  are  found 
to  be  uniformly  thickened  and  scarcely  at  all  prominent.  All  forms  are 
capable  of  involution  after  an  existence  of  months,  and  may  leave  dark- 
colored  atrophic  patches  to  mark  their  scat.  They  are  rarely  painful,  and 
occasionally  slightly  sensitive.  They  may  be  transformed  into  ulcers, 
especially  upou  prominent  positions,  as  the  knuckles,  elbows,  knees,  as  the 
result  01  pressure  or  injury,  which  are  extremely  indolent,  although  shal- 
low, and  may  heal  and  break  down  repeatedly.  Occasionally  they  give 
rise  to  serious  complications — inflammation  of  the  lymph-vessels,  suppu- 
ration of  the  joints  with  loss  of  the  attendant  members,  as  the  fingers 
and  toes.  Tubercles  appear  also  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  the  mouth,  and  larynx,  often  in  great  abundance,  causing  a  very 
characteristic  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice.  With  these  changes  in  the 
cutaneous  tissues,  which  may  be  accompanied  in  their  periods  of  greatest 
activity  by  febrile  disturbances,  there  are  developed  after  months  or  years, 
with  gradual  failure  of  strength,  manifestations  of  changes  in  the  internal 
organs,  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  brain,  which  may  prove  fatal  at  any 
time,  or  the  patient  may  die  of  slowly  progressive  marasmus.  The  course 
of  the  tubercular  form  is  on  the  average  between  eight  and  ten  years.  At 
any  period  there  may  supervene  manifestations  of  the  ancesthetic  type, 
which  makes  the  so-called  mixed  variety,  in  which  either  form  may  pre- 
dominate. 

AXiESTHETTC  Leprosy. — ^This  Variety  is  characterized  by  the  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  pkin  over  areas  of  varying  extent,  which  occupy  no  defi- 
nite positions  in  relation  to  nerve-distribution.  The  anaesthetic  patches 
may  appear  upon  the  seat  of  old  macuke  or  former  tubercles  or  or  a  pre- 
ceiling  bullous  eSloi'osceuoe,  or  upon  parts  not  previously  affected  in  any 
way.  They  may  follow  a  reddened  and  hypersesthetic  condition  of  the 
cutaneous  tissues,  or  they  may  be  surrounded  by  a  serpiginous  border  of 
this  character.  The  degree  of  ansesthesia  in  tiie  afi*eeted  parts  is  some- 
times so  complete  that  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  may  be  deeply 
S ricked  or  cut  or  burned  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  injury, 
iich  patches  may  possibly  regain  their  sensibility.  Their  surface  appears 
in  later  stages  dry,  wrinkled,  shnmken,  and  of  a  brownish  color,  and 
atrophy,  not  only  of  the  skin  but  of  the  muscles,  is  gradually  develo^^ed. 
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iu  ooDsequenoe  of  which  the  expression  of  the  face  undergoes  a  marked 
chance.  Tlie  eyelids  and  lips  droop,  the  hair  falls,  tlie  hands  contract, 
and  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  laid  bare,  so  that  the  phalanges, 
or  even  the  whole  hands  and  feet,  drop  off.  Ulceration  or  gangrene  of 
the  parts  may  develop,  and  whole  extremities  may  shrivel  uj>.  With 
these  manifestations  of  local  derangements  of  nerve-action  the  functions 
of  the  brain  fail,  the  patient  becoming  stupid  and  incapable  of  action  or 
motion,  the  temperature  and  pulse  are  lowered,  and  death  comes  slowly 
by  marasmus  or  the  most  various  complications — tetanus,  disease  of  the 
lungs,  pyaemia,  eta  The  average  duration  of  this  form  is  &om  eighteen 
to  twenty  years. 

Pathological.  ANATO^rY. — ^The  structural  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  tissues  of  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  the  appearances  above 
described  have  received  the  special  study  of  many  excellent  observers  *  in 
recent  times,  and  are  now  well  understood.  A  section  through  the  thick-  * 
ened  skin  or  a  tubercle  shows  the  corium  and  underlying  connective  tissue 
infiltrated  with  round  cells,  as  in  lupus  and  syphilis ;  in  other  words,  con- 
verted into  ^^  granulation  tissue.'^  This  change  first  takes  place  along  the 
course  of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  glands,  i)enetrating  more  deeply  and 
forming  a  firmer  cell  new-growth  in  ]>roportion  to  duration,  the  cells 
being  enclosed  in  a  coarse  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  encroaching 
upon  the  .various  structures  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  atrophy  and 
finally  destruction  of  all  its  characteristic  tissues.  This  cell-infiltration 
may  of  itself  undergo  later  changes,  as  fiitty  degeneration  and  softening 
(ulceration).  The  lymph-glands  and  corpuscles  assume  a  s|)ecial  fatty 
metamorphasis.  An  examination  of  the  tul)ercles  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane reveals  the  same  small-celled  new-growth.  In  the  nerve-tissues  also 
marked  structural  changes  are  found,  both  in  the  central  and  [peripheral 
systems,  in  the  antesthetic  form  of  the  disease.  In  many  cases  the  pos- 
terior segments  of  the  gray  cornua  and  the  fibres  of  the  commissure,  as  well 
as  the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  have  been  found  altered  by  inflammation, 
which  will  account  for  tlie  disordered  sensibility  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition,  muscular  atrophy,  etc.  The  nerve-trunks  are  often 
to  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  thickened  and  sensitive  on  pressure.  The 
chronic  oell-infiltration  affects  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  outer  sheath, 
the  neurilemma,  and  tlie  septa  between  the  nerve-bimdles,  producing  fatty 
metamorphosis  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve-bundles.  Similar  cell-infiltra- 
tions are  found  also  in  the  connective  tissue  of  all  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body,  which  lead  to  destructive  processes  in  their  respective  struc- 
tures. 

Within  the  last  two  years  repeatal  observations  have  been  made  which 
confirm  the  statement  published  by  Hansen  in  1873,  that  a  peculiar  bac- 
terium occurs  in  leprous  tissues,  which,  it  is  claimed,  establishes  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  affection.  These  examinations  have  been  carried 
on  with  leprous  material  derived  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
results  have  been  uniform.  Within  the  round  cells  which  characterize 
the  cutaneous  neoplasms,  both  in  the  distinct  tubercles  and  the  diffused 

*Boeck  and  Danielasen,  TraiU  de  la  Sptdahkhed,  Paris,  1848;  Vircliow,  Die  Kmnh- 
kafitn,  GeschwuhU ;  Kaposi  in  Ilebrr^a  Lfhrbuch  der  Ilautkrankheiten ;  Monnstereki,  Vut' 
MjahreMch,  Jur  Derm,  u,  SypK.,  1879,  p.  203:  Hansen,  Virchou^s  Archiv,  Band  79,  1880; 
Neitter,  Virchovft  Archiv,  Band  84,  1881;  Cornil  et  Souchard,  Annala  de  Derm,  el  d§ 
8ypk^  1881,  No.  4. 
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Infiltrations,  small  agglomerations  of  minute  rod-  or  staff-like  bodies 
(bacilli)  are  found,  arranged  in  parallel  rows  or  placed  end  to  end.  Their 
len^h  is  one-half  or  three-fourths  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-globule, 
and  their  breadth  is  one-fourth  their  length.  With  them  minute  granular 
particles  are  seen  in  the  cells.  They  occur  in  greatest  numbers  in  the 
cells  of  the  upper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  which  are  considerably  swollen 
by  their  presence.  They  never  penetrate  the  epithelial  layer,  nor  are  they 
found  in  epithelial  cells  in  any  position.  When  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
is  interfered  with  by  the  later  tissue-changes  of  tlie  disuse,  tlie  bacillus 
perishes.  They  are  found  not  only  in  the  leprous  cells,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  connective  tissue  running  between  the  agglomerated  masses  of  tlie 
former.  BetAveen  the  leprous  cells  and  the  filaments  of  connective  tissue 
but  few  free  bacilli  are  seen.  The  neoplasms  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  of  many  organs  of  the  body  have  been  found  to  contain  them  also* 
In  the  blooa  they  have  been  detected  by  some  observers.  Their  presence 
in  the  nerve-tissues  is  of  importance  as  throwing  light  u{)on  the  ciuestion 
of  the  sjiecific  or  inflammatory  nature  of  the  morbid  processes  above  de- 
scribed as  affecting  them.  If  we  regard  the  bacteria  as  pathognomonic  of 
leprous  tissue-changes,  their  occurrence,  recognized  in  tne  cells  penetrat- 
ing between  the  fibres  of  tlie  peripheral  nerves,  would  seem  to  make  all 
prmiary  structural  changes  identical,  and  the  ausesthetic  as  much  as  the 
tubercular  form  the  direct  result  of  their  presence.  Neisser  draws  tlie 
following  conclusions  from  his  investigations :  "  Leprosy  is  a  real  bacterial 
disease,  caused  by  a  special  kind  of  bacterium.  The  bacilli  appear  in  the 
tissues  as  such,  or  more  probably  as  spores,  and  remain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  in  a  state  of  incubation,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
d^p6ts,  perhaps  in  the  lymph-glands.  This  ])eriod,  much  longer  than  in 
other  infective  diseases,  is  in  proportion  to  the  physiological  resistance  of 
the  human  organism  compared  with  the  feeble  developing  power  of  the 
bacilli.  It,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the  disease,  is  more  rapid  in  tropical 
countries  than  in  Euroj)e.  From  these  d^pOts  the  disease  extends  through- 
out the  body  in  those  portions  of  the  skin  most  exposed,  the  face,  hands, 
elbows,  knees,  and  into  the  peripheral  uen^es.  The  other  organs  are  less 
fi*eely  invaded.  The  bacilli  excite  inflammation,  and  by  a  st>ecific  action 
transform  the  migrating  cell  into  the  leprous  cell.  Leprosy  is  probably 
an  infectious  disease,  and  its  specific  products  are  contagious — ^viz.  tlie 
leprous  cells  of  the  tubercles,  the  tissue-fluids,  and  tlie  pus  containing 
bacilli  or  viable  spores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pus  may  not  always  be 
infectious,  as  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bullse  is  not." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  bacterial  nature  of  leprosy,  if  established 
in  accordance  with  the  above  observations,  furnishes  a  satisfactory  basis 
of  explanation  of  all  facts,  historical,  clinical,  and  pathological,  which 
have  so  long  been  awaiting  solution.  The  inability  of  the  ])arasite  to 
penetrate  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  explains 
why  contagion  is  so  difficult,  and  why  the  ulcerative  tubercular  form 
would  be  more  favorable  to  such  transference  than  the  anaesthetic  variety. 

Diagnosis. — Leprosy  in  some  of  its  early  apjiearances  may  lie  readily 
confounded  with  vitiligo,  morphoea,  pemphigus,  lupus,  and  syphilis.  In 
some  cases  its  prodromal  manifestations  cannot  be  positively  diagnosti- 
cated until  other  symptoms  have  developed,  which  by  concurrence  estal>- 
lish  their  true  significance.     Such  are  the  pemphigus-like  bullae,  the 
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pigment-cliangesi  and  the  smaller  tubercular  effloresoeuces.  In  r^ions 
where  the  disease  occurs  only  by  im]x>rtation,  and  in  the  so-called  spor- 
nulic  eases,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it  should  fail  of  recognition,  even 
in  well-advanced  forms,  unless  the  observer  is  acquainted  with  its  whole 
symptomatology*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  disease  which  presents 
more  strikingly  characteristic  features  in  its  advanced  stages. 

Prognosis. — Leprosy  is  almost  uniformly  a  fatal  aifeclion,  and  its 
course  toward  this  ternuuation  varies  but  slightly  under  the  most  diverse 
conditions  of  life.  Its  develo])meut  and  pnigress  are  naturally  more 
rapid  under  circumstances  of  least  individual  resistance,  where  food  is 
jK)or  and  scanty,  where  extremes  of  climate  are  most  felt,  where  the  con- 
stitution of  the  individual  or  nation  is  debilitated  by  previous  disease,  as 
tliat  of  the  Hawaiians  by  syphilis,  or  where  no  proper  professional  care  is 
employed.  It  has  been  believed  that  a  cliange  of  residence  from  infected 
to  non-leprous  regions  would  retard  its  advance  or  avert  its  appearance 
in  those  6up|)0setl  to  be  hereditarily  disi)osed ;  but  the  former  eifect  fol- 
lows probably  only  so  far  as  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  affected 
by  the  change,  as  in  other  constitutional  disorders,  and  the  latter  is  neces- 
sarily a  matter  wholly  of  conjecture.  No  case  of  leprosy  in  the  Norwe- 
gian colony  in  our  Noith-westeru  States  has  ceased  to  progress  after 
arrival  toward  its  fatal  ending,  even  if  this  has  been  somewhat  delayed 
in  individual  cases  under  more  generous  ways  of  living.  If  it  could  be 
known  that  a  child  born  in  Norway  had  escaped  leprosy  by  removal  to 
America,  we  should  not,  if  we  accept  the  bacterial  origin  of  the  disease, 
consider  tliat  climate  or  other  mysterious  influences  had  overcome  its 
inherited  tendencies,  but  that  it  had  been  taken  away  from  the  chance 
of  direct  inoculation.  It  is  stated  that  very  rarely  cases  cease  to  progress 
Iieyond  certain  stages  even  in  countries  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 
The  course,  as  has  been  stated,  varies  according  to  the  clinical  form,  the 
duration  of  the  tubercular  variety  being  on  an  average  but  one-half  that 
of  the  purely  anaesthetic  type.  Leprosy  may  be  called  the  slow  disease, 
its  jieriod  of  incubation,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  extending  from 
one  to  several  years,  its  ]>rodromal  stage  lasting  often  several  more  years, 
and  its  well-developed  forms  requiring  at  times  more  than  twenty  years 
to  destroy  the  patient.  Cases  sometimes  prove  fatal,  however,  in  a  single 
year. 

TuEATMEXT. — lu  a  disease  which  affects  so  many  of  the  races  and 
such  grcjit  numbers  of  mankind,  which  has  been  for  centuries  the  object 
of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  physicians,  and  of  late  years  of  govern- 
ment commissions  and  of  eminent  pathologists,  it  is  evident  that  every 
remedy  which  the  materia  medica  includes,  as  well  as  those  of  merely 
popular  reputation  in  the  wddely-di verse  geographical  regions  in  which  it 
prevails,  must  have  been  employed  in  its  treatment.  None  of  them  exert 
any  specific  action  upon  it ;  it  remains  incurable.  Every  year  some  new 
article  is  employed  with  the  usual  claims  of  success  which  accomjiany  the 
introduction  of  new  remedies,  but  they  merely  swell  the  long  list  of  fail- 
ures in  the  therapeutics  of  the  affection.  Still,  lej)rosy  is  influenced 
somewhat  by  medical  care;  life  may  be  j)rolonged  and  made  more 
comfortable.  To  this  end  we  may  employ  remedies  which  ai'e  capable 
of  imj^roving  and  maintaining  the  constitutional  powers  of  resistance  to 
the  disease,  such  as  are  found  of  service  in  other  chronic  wasting  afi'ections. 
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The  patient  is  to  be  put  in  as  healthy  ways  of  living  as  possible,  removed 
from  debilitating  localities,  and  given  generous  diet  and  tonics,  as  iron 
and  quinia.  Several  new  drugs  which  seem  to  stimulate  the  nutrition 
and  produce  temporary  improvement  in  the  local  and  general  symptoms 
have  lately  been  widely  employed,  as  Guijun  balsam  and  chaulmoogra 
oil,  but  they  have  wrought  no  cure.  Digestion  is  to  be  aided,  diarrhoea 
to  be  checked,  and  disturbances  of  respiration  to  be  alleviat^.  Local 
treatment  is  also  of  service.  The  tubercles  may  sometimes  be  made  to 
disappear — jKirtly,  at  least — by  stimulating  applications,  and  ulcers  made 
to  heal  by  cauterization  !md  other  well-known  metliods  of  dressing. 
These  ulcers  and  their  secretions  should  be  rq^arded  as  possible  sources 
of  infection  by  attendants  and  members  of  the  patient's  household.  For 
the  ausestlietic  alterations  in  the  tissues  but  little  can  be  done  locally. 
If  the  bacterial  ori<i:in  and  causation  of  the  disease  be  eventuallv  estab- 
lished,  its  future  extinction  must  be  based  upon  studies  directed  to  the 
nature  and  mode  of  protection  against  this  oi^nism.  Collectively,  the 
disease  slioukl  be  treated  by  every  nation  by  thorough  segreoiatiou,  and 
importation  should  be  prevented  by  the  most  rigid  quarantine  laws. 


EPIDEMIC  CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Br  ALFRED  STILLlfi,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 


Definition. — ^A  febrile,  and  often  malignant,  but  non-contagious  dis- 
ease of  unknown  origin;  usually  occurring  as  a  local  epidemic;  confined 
hitherto  to  the  North  American  and  European  continents,  and  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  latter ;  characterized  by  its  rapid  and  irregular  course,  and  usu- 
ally by  a  tetanic  rigidity  or  retraction  of  the  neck,  a  tendency  to  disor- 
ganization of  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  inflammatory  exudates 
beneath  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

SvKOXYMS. — Sjx)tted  fever;  petechial  fever;  malignant  purpuric  fever; 
malignant  purpura;  |>cstilential  purpura;  black  death;  typhus  petechialis; 
typhus  syiicopalis;  febris  nigra;  febbre  soporoso-convulsivo ;  tifo  apo- 
]>lettico  tetanioo;  fievre  c6rebro-spinale ;  typhus  c6rC»bro-spinale ;  phreni- 
tis  typhodes;  epidemic  meningitis;  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis; 
malignant  meningitis ;  typhoid  meningitis ;  meniugite  c^r6bro-spinale  6pi- 
demique;   m^ninmtc  c{}r6bro-rachidienne ;   Genickkrampf;  Genickstarre. 

The  names  which  have  been  given  to  this  disease  convey  more  or  less 
distinctly  one  or  the  other  of  two  ideas :  1st,  that  the  disease  is  essen- 
tially a  blood-disorder ;  and  2d,  that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal meninges.  Under  the  first  head  belong  the  following  names: 
Mali^ant  puqiuric  fever;  malignant  purpura;  pestilential  purpura; 
)K:techial  fever ;  spotted  fever ;  febris  nigra ;  black  death,  etc.  Under 
the  second  head  belong  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  epidemic 
meningitis;  malignant  meningitis ;  typhoid  meningitis,  etc.  As  partak- 
ing of  the  qualities  of  both  categories  may  be  cited  the  names  cerebro- 
spinal fever  and  fever  with  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  regaixl  to  all 
those  of  the  first  class  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  the  criticism  made  by  the 
early  American  writers  who  described  this  disease  after  having  largely 
stuilied  it.  One  only  of  them  need  be  cited,  because  he  expresses  the 
opinion  of  all.  Miner,  writing  in  1822,  said  :  "  It  is  quite  unfortunate 
that  a  single  symptom  (petechise),  and  one,  too,  that  is  wanting  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  should  have  been  seized  upon  to  give  it  the  odious  and 
deceptive  name  of  spottetl  fever,  as  that  name  has  l>een  applied  by  Euro- 
pean writers  to  a  very  different  kind  of  fever."  Among  the  names  given 
to  the  disease,  cerebro-spinal  fever  is  perhaps  the  least  suitable  and  the 
least  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  scientific  nomenclature.  It  is  one 
of  those  terms  which  may  be  pardoned  when  used  by  the  laity,  but  which 
educated  physicians  ought  not  tolerate.  Parallel  examples  may  be  found 
in  such  compounds  as  brain-fever,  lung-fever,  gastric-fever,  and,  most 
unfortunate  of  all,  enteric  fever.     The  first  three  of  these  are  inflamma- 
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tions,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  brain,  lung,  and  stomach ;  and,  after  their 
example,  oerebro-spinal  meningitis  would  be,  what  it  is  not,  mere!  j  an 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The 
name  of  the  remaining  disease  has  only  to  be  turned  into  English  and 
called  intestinal  fever  to  demonstrate  its  defects.  It  is  evident  that  other 
diseases — and  dysentery  in  particular — are  equally  entitled  to  be  called 
enteric  fever.  Moreover,  there  are  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  which  death 
takes  place  so  early  that  the  intestinal  lesion  is  undeveloped,  and  the  fatal 
issue  must  be  attributed  to  the  fever-poison  in  the  blood  or  else  to  the 
changes  it  has  wrouglit  in  that  fluid.  Analogous  illustrations  abound  iy 
the  history  of  the  eruptive  fevers.  The  disease  we  are  studying  presents 
another  aifection  in  which  the  septic  element  sometimes  so  far  overrides 
the  inflammatory  as  to  destroy  life  before  the  latter  has  developed  charac- 
teristic tissue-clianges.  There  may  be  no  valid  ol^ection  against  classing 
it  among  the  fevers,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  denominating  it  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  The  very  reasons  tliat  militate  against  its  being  regarded  as 
a  meningitis  forbid  its  being  considered  as  a  meningeal  fever,  liut  if  it 
is  a  meningitis,  inchoate  or  complete,  then  the  prefix  epidemic  denotes  its 
constitutional  nature  and  its  probable  blood  origin,  and  a  term  is  employed 
which  is  descriptive  and  accurate,  and  not  misleading.  Moreover,  the 
term  epidemic  indicates,  or  at  least  implies,  the  cliaracteristic  t^'pe  of  the 
disease,  which  is  asthenic  and  sometimes  more  or  less  typhoidal,  just  as 
other  inflammatory  diseases  become  so  in  their  epidemic  form — e.  g.  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis  (influenza),  dysentery,  etc. 

There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  whether  epidemic  meningitis  should  be 
classed  with  general  diseases  or  with  inflammations.  It  is  excluded  from 
the  latter  class  by  the  total  absence  of  any  tangible  external  cause  from  its 
causation,  as  well  as  by  its  frequent  fatal  termination  before  the  charao- 
teristic  signs  of  inflammation  have  had  time  to  form,  or  because  the  pecu- 
liar type  of  the  disease  prevents  their  development  It  belongs  to  the 
former  class  bectiuse  it  is  epidemic  in  the  largest  sense,  its  outbreaks  occur- 
ring simultaneously  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth  and  inde])endently  of  all 
cognizable  celestial  or  terrestrial  influences.  In  this  as  in  other  elements 
of  its  pathology  the  disea.se  stands  alisolutely  alone.  While  the  acute 
affections  of  the  j)ulmonary  and  digestive  organs,  which  were  just  now 
alluded  to,  affect  larj^e  districts,  and  even  sweep  over  a  whole  continent, 
epidemic  meningitis  breaks  out  in  limited  localities,  and  may  for  years 
prevail  in  a  populous  city  within  a  hundred  miles  of  another  still  more 
jK)pulous  which  during  that  time  may  altogether  escape  its  ravages.  Of 
this  curious  fact  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  present  a  strik- 
ing illustration.  Since,  then,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  disease  arises,  and  since,  as  will  more  distinctly  appear  later  ou, 
its  several  forms  really  include  quite  various  morbid  conditions,  we  are 
compelled  to  consider  it  as  occupying  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  nosologi- 
cal ])osition. 

IIiSTORY. — Previous  to  the  present  century  the  existenoe  of  this  dis- 
ea.se  can  hardly  be  demonstrated.  And  yet  Dr.  B.  W.  Kichardsoa 
believed  that  some  faint  traces  of  it  could  be  discovered,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  :^  "The  great  plague  which  visited  Constantinople  in  543, 
and  which  Prooopius  and  Enagrius  described,  the  plague  of  hallucinar 

^  Diseases  of  Modem  Lifif  p.  16. 
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tion,  drowsiness,  slumbering,  distraction,  and  ardent  fever,  with  eruption 
on  the  skin  of  black  pimples  the  size  of  a  lentil, — ^this  plague,  which 
usually  killed  in  five  days,  and  left  many  who  recovered  with  withered 
limbs,  wasted  tongues,  stammering  speech  or  such  utterance  of  sound 
that  their  words  could  not  be  distinguished, — ^this  plague,  which  had 
passed  into  mythical  learning  under  the  name  of  oerebro-spinal  meniu- 
gitii^,  has  also  in  our  time  reappeared/'  The  concluding  statement  in 
regard  to  the  name  of  the  plague  is  quite  erroneous,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  description  which  distinctively  applies  to  the  disease  we  are  exam* 
iniug.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Prooopius  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Oriental  plague,  which  invaded  Europe  for  tne  first  time  at  the  very 
date  above  given.  It  had  as  a  distinctive  symptom  the  well-known 
inguinal  bubo,  and  th^re  is  no  mention  whatever,  in  the  descriptions  of  it 
that  have  8ur\'ived,  of  the  tetanoid  symptoms  belonging  to  epidemic  men- 
ingitis. In  1802  an  epidemic  occurred  at  Roetlingen  in  Franconia  which 
had  a  cci'tain  resemblance  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  for  it  was  charao- 
tcrized  by  lacerating  pains  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  According  to  Hecker, 
this  was  the  sweating  sickness  which  had  ravaged  various  parts  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  which  limited  outbreaks  still  recur.  In 
1880  such  a  one  took  place  at  Pile  d'Ol6ron  in  France,  and  many  of  the 
patients  were  affected  with  tonic  or  clonic  spasms,  both  general  and  local, 
but  not,  apparently,  opisthotonic.^ 

If  epidemic  meningitis  occurred  before  the  nineteenth  century,  it  must 
have  been  confounded  with  other  affections,  but  when  we  consider  its  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  such  an  error  seems  improbable.  The  comparatively 
rare  resort  at  that  time  to  post-mortem  examinations,  particularly  of  the 
cranial  and  spinal  cavities,  may  in  part  account  for  such  a  confusion  of 
ideas ;  and  even  when  dissections  were  made,  the  skill  to  interpret  the 
discovered  lesions  was  possessed  by  few.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  some  cases  of  tliis  disease  were  seen  and 
described,  although  their  nosological  value  was  unrecognized.  Thus, 
Stoll '  speaks  of  a  young  soldier  who  was  seizc<l  with  a  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  who  was  affected  with  opisthotonos  before  he 
died.  On  examination  pus  was  found  between  the  arachnoid  and  the 
pia  mater.  The  first  clear  and  unquestionable  description  of  epidemic 
meningitis  was  published  in  1805,  first  by  Vieusseux  and  directly  after- 
ward by  Mathcy.'  The  disease  appeared  at  Greneva  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  in  a  family  composed  of  a  woman  and  three  children,  of  whom  two 
of  the  latter  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  fortnight  later  four 
children  in  a  neighboring  family  died  of  it  aft«r  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours' 
illness,  and  a  young  man  in  an  adjoining  house,  being  attacked,  died  the 
same  night,  with  his  whole  body  of  a  violet  color.  The  disease  ceased 
during  the  spring,  after  having  destroyed  thirty-three  lives.  Its  dis- 
tinctive features  were  an  abrupt  attack  during  the  night,  bilious  vomit- 
ing, excruciating  headache,  rigidity  of  the  spine,  difficult  deglutition,  con- 
vulsions, noctunial  paroxysms,  petechise,  and  death  in  from  twelve  hours 
to  five  clays.  Vieusseux  calls  it  "a  malignant  non-contagious  fever," 
and  Mathcy  gives  as  the  lesions  revealed  by  dissection  a  gelatinous  exu- 

^Pinean,  Arthiven  gin,  de  mM.,  tnm.  i.,  1882,  pp.  25, 169. 

'  Quoted  by  Boudin,  HUi,  du  typkui  ciribro-spincJ,  p.  5. 

'  Joum.  de  Mid,,  Chirurg,  et  PKam,,  tU^  an.  xIt.,  torn.  xi.  pp.  163,  243. 
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dation  covering  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain,  and  a  yellow  puriform 
matter  upon  its  posterior  aspect,  u}K)n  the  optic  commissure,  the  iuferior 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  tlie  medulla  oblongata. 

After  its  first  appearance  at  Greneva  the  disease  docs  not  seem  to  have 
extended  in  any  direction  from  that  place  as  a  centre,  but  we  next  hear  of 
it  at  two  points  remote  from  it  and  from  one  another — Germany  and  the 
United  States.  From  the  former  it  extended  to  the  conterminous 
countries,  Bavaria,  Holland,  and  the  east  of  France,  where,  however,  it 
prevailed  neither  extensively  nor  fatally,  and  soon  died  out;  while  in 
America  it  first  apjieared  at  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  1806.  The  European 
epidemic  was  faintly  felt  iu  England  the  following  year,  and  between  tliat 
time  and  1816  it  prevailed  at  several  places  in  the  cast  of  France,  and 
slightly  at  Paris,  while  during  the  corresponding  period  it  had  extended 
through  New  England  into  Canada,  New  Yorlc,  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  Western  aud  South-western  States.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  it  ceased  in  the  same  year  (1816).  During 
the  six  following  years  we  can  discover  no  trace  of  its  existence,  but  in 
1822-23  it  reajipeared  at  Vesoul  iu  France,  and  at  Middlctown,  Con* 
necticut,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  those  places.  Again, 
after  an  interval  of  five  years,  in  1828  it  was  heard  of  in  Trumbull  co., 
Ohio,  two  years  later  at  Sunderland  in  England,  and  three  years  after- 
ward (in  1833)  at  Naples. 

After  four  years  of  quiescence  the  disease  entered  upon  a  wider  and 
more  destructive  career  than  ever  before,  which  was  almost  uninter- 
rupted from  1837  to  1850.  During  the  first  two  years  of  its  recurrence 
in  Euroi^e  it  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  France.  It  began  in  the 
southern  departments,  with  Bayonne  as  a  centre,  and  extendal  gradually 
westward  and  northward,  in  some  places  attacking  only  military  garrisons 
and  in  others  only  civilians.  Elsewhere  the  predilection  was  reversed, 
or,  again,  civilians  and  soldiers  were  equally  affected.  As  Boudin  luis 
pointed  out,  "  it  located  itself  in  certaiu  districts;  in  garrison-towns  it 
seemed  to  affect  certain  Iiarraclvs  only,  and  in  them  only  certain  rooms. 
In  one  place  it  broke  out  in  a  prison  and  spared  the  soldiers ;  in  another  its 
victims  were  among  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens,  while  the  prisoners  were 
untouched."  Thus  the  disease  spread  over  the  whole  of  France,  and  was 
more  fatal  almost  everywhere  else  than  in  Paris  itself.  Almost  at  the  gates 
of  the  csipital,  at  Versiiilles,  and  among  the  garrison,  it  was  very  destruc- 
tive in  1839,  ciuising  a  mortality  amoug.those  attacked  of  from  50  to  75 
per  cent.  About  the  same  time  it  occasioned  a  gi'eat  mortality  at  other 
military  posts,  esj^ally  at  Rochefort  and  Metz,  and  in  1840-41  at 
Strasbourg.  In  1843  the  disease  had  almost  ceasetl  to  prevail  in  France, 
out  in  1846  it  reappeared  at  Lyons,  and  in  the  following  years,  and  until 
1849,  affected  the  garrisons  of  Orleans,  Cambrai,  Saiut-£tienue,  Metz 
again,  Iiun6ville,  Dijon,  Boui'ges,  and  Toulpn.  In  some  of  these  places 
the  military  experienced  five,  and  even  seven,  successive  epidemics. 
Meanwhile,  the  disease  spread  to  Algeria  (1839-47),  and  to  Italy  in  the 
former  year — not,  however,  on  the  confines  of  France,  but  at  Naples  and 
in  the  Romagna,  whence  it  extended  to  Sicily  and  Gibraltar,  and  did  not 
cease  there  until  1845.  In  1839  it  first  showed  itself  in  Denmark,  and 
remained  for  about  three  years,  while  in   1846  it  "appeared  iu   the 
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majuritj  of  the  workhouses  of  Ireland/'  and  in  tlie  spring  of  the  same 
year  it  occurred  in  England,  at  Liverpool  and  Rochester. 

While  the  disease  was  thus  spreading  throughout  Europe,  it  again,  in 
1842,  appeared  in  the  United  States,  but  at  places  as  remote  as  poasible 
from  Transatlantic  communication  and  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
one  another — e.g,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  Rutherford  co.,  Tennessee, 
and  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  In  the  following  year  it  prevailed  in 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Illinois.  In  1848  it  occurred  again  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  simultaneously,  in  Beaver  co..  Pa. ;  in  1849  it  existed 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1850  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

Between  1850  and  1864  epidemic  meningitis  ceased  to  l)e  heard  of,  but 
in  tlie  spring  of  the  latter  year  it  began  to  appear  in  the  soutliem  prov- 
inces oi  Sweden,  whence  it  rapidly  spread  over  the  greater  ])art  of  the 
kingdom,  reaching  an  extreme  degree  of  fatality  in  1858,  and  not  finally 
disappearing  until  1861.  It  is  said  to  have  caused  more  than  four 
thousand  deaths.  It  was  not  until  the  height  of  the  Swedish  epidemic  in 
1858  tliat  it  invaded  Norway,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
maliOTaut  and  extensive.  Between  1850  and  1860  local  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  took  place  in  Ireland,  and  isolated  cases  were  observed  in 
various  parts  of  England,  but  in  that  country  it  has  never  prevailed  as  a 
general  epidemic.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  defeat  all  the  attempts 
that  hav^e  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  any  of  the  con- 
ditions associated  with  a  crowded  population.  In  Scotland,  where  such 
conditions  exist  in  their  greatest  intensity  and  fulness  of  development,  it 
has  never  occurred  as  an  epidemic  During  the  decade  under  considera- 
tion (in  1856  and  1857)  epidemic  meningitis  again  api)eared  in  the  United 
States,  and,  as  before,  at  j)oints  very  remote  from  one  another.  In  the 
former  year  it  occurred  for  the  first  time  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
latter  year  in  the  central  portions  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Hardly  had  the  disease  subsided  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  when  it  reapjHiarcd  in  Holland  during  the  winter  of 
1860-61.  In  the  following  year  and  at  the  same  season  it  occupied  a 
large  extent  of  Portuguese  territory,  including  the  cities  of  Oporto  and 
Lisl>on,  and  now  for  the  first  time  it  spread  over  Gelinany.  Beginning 
slightly  during  the  summer  of  1863  in  Prussia,  it  acquired  new  vigor 
during  the  succeeding  winter,  and  in  the  two  following  years  it  devas- 
tated almost  every  part  of  Northern  Germany,  and  in  1864-65  extended 
throughout  Bavaria  excejtt  in  its  southern  and  western  provinces.  Strange 
to  relate,  the  disease  appears  to  have  passed  almost  wholly  by  Austria 
proper,  and  to  have  prevailed,  although  not  extensively  nor  fatally,  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  in  Istria,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  American  counterpart  of  this  epidemic  first  appeared  in  Living- 
ston CO.,  Missouri,  in  the  winter  of  1861-62,  and  during  the  same  season 
it  invaded  Indiana  and  Kentucky  in  the  West  and  Connecticut  in  the 
East.  From  about  the  same  date,  and  until  1864,  it  prevailed  in  Ohio, 
and  during  the  last-named  year  in  Illinois.  Cases  occurred  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1863,  and  in  Vermont  in  1864.  In  the  winter  and 
spring  of  the  latter  year  it  broke  out  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  in  a  popu- 
ulation  of  6000  caused  the  death  of  400,  principally  among  children  and 
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very  young  persons.^  In  the  winters  of  1863-64  and  of  1864-65  it  pre- 
vailed in  ^Q  U.  8.  army,  and  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  in  the  Con- 
federate army  which  at  the  time  was  stationed  near  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 
In  North  Carolina  also,  from  1862  to  1864,  the  disease  assumed  a  very 
malignant  type,  and  aflected  citizens  and  soldiers  equally,  and  the  latter 
in  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  alike.  During  the  winter  of  1 864- 
65  a  limited  but  very  fatal  epidemic  of  the  disease  prevailed  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  About  the  same  time  it  existed  as  an  epidemic  in  Mary- 
land, Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States,  and  tliroughout  the  Civil  War 
aifected  both  whites  and  negroes,  but  showed,  as  in  France,  an  cxcc])- 
tional  gravity  among  the  military. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Philadelphia  took  place  in  1863, 
and  from  that  date  until  the  present  (1884)  it  has  never  failed  to  apjiear 
among  the  causes  of  death  in  the  reports  of  the  Health  Office.  A  table 
compiled  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Clark,  and  printed  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  James  C.  Wilson,^  exliibits  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  accurate  sta* 
tistics,  even  from  official  reports,  on  this  subject.  The  medical  profession 
of  the  city,  having  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  disease  either  bj 
reading  or  observation,  reported  deaths  from  it  which  occurred  in  their 
practice  under  various  denominations.  At  first  it  was  spotted  fever, 
which  continued  to  be  used  by  many  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  wjw 
su|)ersedcd  almost  entirely  by  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  There  can  l)e 
no  doubt  that  both  of  these  terms  were  used  to  designate  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  no  error  will  be  committed  in  merging  the  deaths 
charged  to  each  of  them,  and  in  estimating  by  their  annual  totals  at  least 
the  relative  mortality  of  the  disease  in  the  successive  years  of  the  period. 
But  in  the  Health  Office  reports  there  are  at  least  three  other  rubrics 
that  suggest  doubt.  One  is  typhus  fever,  which  seems  to  have  presented 
a  sudden  and  remarkable  increase  of  mortality  during  the  first  yeai^,  and 
the  most  fatal,  of  the  existence  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  typhus  fever  is  applied  by  many  German  physicians 
in  this  country,  as  in  their  native  land,  to  typhoid  fever.  A  sccomi  is 
malignant  fever,  and  a  thirtl  is  congestive  fever,  neither  of  whicli  has 
claimed  many  victims  in  the  health  reports  of  Philadelphia  except  while 
meningitis  was  epidemic.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  nearly  all 
of  the  deaths  charged  under  these  heads  belong  to  the  disease  under 
consideration. 

Deaths  in  PhUaddphia  from  Oerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  from  1863-^. 


1863 

1864 

49 

384 

1865 

1866 

192 

92 

1867 

109 

1868 

65 

1869 

1870 

>..  ...   of 

36 

1871 

49 

1872 

133 

1136 


1873 

246 

1874 

82 

1875 

83 

1876 

85 

1877 

56 

1878 

90 

1879 

62 

1880 

78 

1881 

90 

1882 

....  41  to  Sept.  23d. 

Total 

2049 

If  to  these  deaths  are  added  those  charged  to  malignant  fever,  111,  and  to 

^  Borr,  Trans.  Med,  Soe,  StaU  of  N.  Yorh^  1865,  p.  40.        '  PhUa,  Med.  Times,  ziiL  S8. 
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congestive  fever^  279,  we  obtain  a  total  of  2439  deaths,  nearly  all  of 
which  may  be  set  to  the  account  of  epidemic  meningitis.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  up  to  the  date  at  whidi  this  computation  was  made  (May, 
1883)  hardly  a  week  passed  in  which  the  Health  Office  did  not  register 
several  deaths  &om  this  cause.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  disease 
continues  to  linger  in  this  locality  longer  than  has  been  reported  of  any 
other  place  from  which  information  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  it  appears  to  have  been  much  more  limited 
both  in  extent  and  duration.  The  first  recorded  death  from  it  was  in 
1861 ;  in  1866  the  deaths  were  18;  in  1867  the  deaths  were  32;  in  1868 
they  were  34;  in  1869,  42;  in  1870,  32;  in  1871,  48.  In  1872  the 
disease  became  epidemic,  and  ''  from  January  6  to  May  31,  inclusive, 
632  cases  were  reported  to  the  City  Sanitary  Inspector,  and  469  deaths 
to  the  Bureau  of  Records  of  Vital  Statistics"  (Clymer).  After  this 
period  the  disease  seems  to  have  declined  very  rapidly,  and  not  to  have 
reappeared,  since  no  notice  is  taken  of  its  recurrence  by  the  medical 
journals  of  New  York. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  about  1870  some  traces  of  the  disease 
were  observed  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1872  several  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  at  Jerusalem,*  but  beyond  that  time  and  place  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  extended  as  an  epidemic.  In  1879,  Cheevers  said  :  ^'I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  oi  any  report  of  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
India.*'  He  refers,  however,  to  several  cases  occurring  in  Calcutta  as 
possibly  representing  this  affection.' 

In  1867-68  sporadic  cases  occurred  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  in  the 
former  year  in  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  thirty-three  cases  were  reported.'  In 
Chicago,  between  February  and  April,  1872,  Dr.  Davis  reported  forty 
cases  observed  in  his  own  practice  in  seventy-two  days.  In  the  same 
year  the  disease  occurred  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,^  and  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  existed  in  Michigan  between  1868 
and  1874,  but  only  in  the  latter  year  epidemically,  and  not  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

Of  later  occurrences  of  the  disease  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Several  cases  were  reported  in  London  in  1867,  1871,  1876,  and  1878.* 
In  1870  four  cases  were  observed  in  Providence,  R.  I.*  In  1882  cases  were 
met  with  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Western  Ohio, 
Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Richmond, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francises),  etc.,  but  in  none  of 
these  places  did  the  disease  become  epidemic. 

Etiology. — Epidemic  meningitis  has  occurred  in  Europe  and  America 
in  every  portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  but  its  greatest  prevalence  and  mor- 
tality have  undoubtedly  been  in  the  northern  rather  than  in  the  southern 
portions  of  that  region.  One  of  its  most  interesting  features  consists  in 
its  appearing  simultaneously  at  points  very  remote  from  one  another  and 
having  no  connection  with  each  other  save  through  the  atmosphere.  Of 
this  statement  several  illustrations  have  already  been  presented.     Another 

>  Berlin  Hin.  Woehenach,,  May,  1872.  '  Times  and  QaaetU,  Aug.,  1879,  p.  121. 

>  Trane.  Med.  Soc  State  of  N.  F.,  1868,  p.  261 . 

*  JUehmond  and  Louimlte  Joum,,  Not.,  1872,  p.  555. 

*  Times  and  OatetU,  Julj,  1867,  pp.  58,  59  ;    Nov.,  1867,  p.  511 ;    Gu^s  Hospital  Rep., 
8d  Ser.,  zyii.  440 ;  St,  Barfs  ReporU,  zii.  267  ;  Times  and  Gum.,  Aug.,  1878,  p.  l67. 

*  Boston  M,  and  S.  Jour.,  Oct.,  1870,  p.  261. 
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peculiarily  of  the  disease  oonaists  in  its  oocurring  with  hardly  any  relation 
to  external  natural  conditions  or  to  those  of  its  victims.  It  affects  locali- 
ties as  diverse  as  possible  in  their  geological,  meteorological,  and  sanitary 
states,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  and  both  sexes,  and 
(as  it  is  certainly  not  in  a  strict  sense  contagious)  its  rise  and  spread  must 
necessarily  be  attributed  to  some  occult  cause  pervading  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  some  relation  to 
meteorological  agencies,  for  not  only  is  it  greater,  on  the  whole,  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates,  but  it  is  also  greater  in  cold  than  in  warm  seasons. 
Thus,  if  we  examine  the  epidemics  in  Europe  and  America  we  shall  find 
that  they  almost  invariably  were  most  severe  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
Tet  the  rule  presents  several  exceptions  on  both  continents.  In  France, 
out  of  216  local  epidemics,  more  than  one-fourth  took  place  during  the 
warm  months  of  the  year,  and  in  Sweden  the  proportion  was  about  the 
same.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  cold  is  not  an  essential  cause  of  the 
disease.  Among  the  problems  that  remain  unsolved  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
ease none  is  more  obscure  than  the  apparent  immunity  of  Russia  from  its 
ravages,  although  the  climate  seems  adapted  to  favor  it,  and  the  domestic 
habits  of  no  people  are  fitter  to  intensify  it  if  individual  conditions  entered 
into  the  etiology  of  the  disease ;  but,  in  truth,  no  such  causes  are  related 
to  epidemic  meningitis.  Localities  of  every  sort,  high  and  low,  dry  and 
moist,  those  saturated  with  marsh  miasmata  and  those  fimned  by  pure 
mountain-breezes,  have  been  alike  visited  by  this  disease.  It  has  passed 
by  large  cities  reeking  with  all  the  corruptions  of  a  soil  saturated  with 
ordure  and  populations  begrimed  with  filth,  as  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York,  to  devastate  dean  and  salubrious  villages  and 
the  families  of  substantial  farmers  inhabiting  isolated  spots. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  subjects  of  epidemic  meningitis  are 
young  persons.  In  Sweden,  according  to  Hirsch,  of  1267  fatal  cases  of 
the  disease,  889  occurred  in  persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  328 
between  sixteen  and  forty  years,  and  60  in  persons  of  forty  years  and 
upward.  In  1866,  in  the  Kronach  district  (Germany),  of  115  cases,  75 
occurred  under  the  seventh  year,  22  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  years, 
and  10  between  the  thirteenth  and  twentieth  years  (Schweitzer),  Dur- 
ing 1865  a  local  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Bavaria  afiected  53  persons, 
of  whom  22  were  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  18  between  ten  and 
twenty  years,  and  11  between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Under  the  fifth 
year  few  were  attacked  (Orth).  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith  ^  found  that,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  out  of 
975  cases,  771  occurred  in  persons  under  fiftieen  years  of  age,  the  greatest 
number  for  any  quiquennial  period  being  336  in  children  under  five  years. 
Of  the  469  deaths  oocurring  in  this  epidemic,  216  were  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  next  largest  number  for  an  equal  period  was  99, 
which  represented  the  deaths  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  years.  Of 
adults  or  persons  beyond  the  age  of  twenty,  the  whole  number  was  but  39, 
The  peculiar  liability  to  the  disease  of  the  young  recruits  in  the  French 
army  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  proportion  of  male  victims  to 
this  affection  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  lemales  in  the  civil  population, 
but  in  France  especially  the  excess  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  males, 
OMHug  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  army.     In  other  places,  aa 

^  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med,  Set,,  Oct,  1873,  p.  820. 
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in  Sweden  and  Germany,  the  number  of  deaths  among  females  eqaalled, 
or  even  exceeded,  that  of  males,  and  in  Leipsic  the  garrison  remained 
exempt  while  the  disease  prevailed  among  the  citizens.  In  1847  a  fatal 
epidemic  of  it  affected  the  second  regiment  of  the  Mississippi  Rifles,  and  was 
entirely  confined  to  that  corps  (Love).  During  the  Civil  War  of  the 
United  States  the  disease  anected  particular  corps  or  regiments  in  the 
South  or  in  the  North,  yet  it  never  became  epidemic  in  tne  army,  even 
when  the  disease  prevailed  among  the  adjacent  civil  population. 

Various  depressing  or  debilitating  causes,  such  as  lowness  of  spirits, 
home-sickness,  mentfid  or  bodily  strain,  over-eating,  drinking  alcohol,  the 
action  of  excessive  cold  or  heat,  checking  perspiration,  etc.,  have  been 
enumerated  as  causes  of  this  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
such  gratuitous  assumptions.  All  of  these  influences  are  constant,  but 
epidemic  meningitis  is  the  rarest  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  agencies 
referred  to  have  no  further  operation  than  to  lessen  the  resistance  of  the 
body  to  morbid  influences  6i  every  description.  If  there  be  one  pecu- 
lianty  about  this  disease  which  is  more  surprising  and  inexplicable  than 
another,  it  is  that  its  peculiar  victims  are  not  the  feeble  and  delicate, 
but  the  vigorous  and  active — ^not  the  old  and  decaying,  but  the  young 
and  stalwart. 

No  one  of  authority  has  claimed  that  this  disease  can  be  propagated  by 
o(ynJtagUm.  All  of  its  early  American  historians  are  of  the  same  opinion 
upon  this  question,  and  nearly  all  European  authorities  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  them.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  all  but  universal 
judgment  are  so  insignificant  in  number  and  weight  as  not  in  the  least  to 
diminish  its  validity.  A  case  has  been  published  in  which  a  pregnant 
woman  at  fliU  term  died  of  the  disease  after  giving  birth  to  an  appar- 
ently healthy  child.  ^*  Two  hours  later  the  infant  presented  symptoms 
of  meningitis,  followed  rapidly  by  death." '  Supposing  the  concluding 
statement  to  be  accurate,  the  case  only  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
which  destroyed  the  mother's  life  infected  the  system  of  the  child  also. 
If  there  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  the  disease  established  by  the  con- 
cuiring  testimony  of  American  and  European  writers,  it  is  the  extreme 
rarity  of  its  attacking  either  the  physicians  and  nurses  in  attendance 
upon  patients  affected  with  it,  or  those  laboring  under  other  diseases  and 
occupying  beds  adjacent  to  persons  ill  with  epidemic  meningitis.  That, 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  material  morbific  principle  which  inheres  in  cer- 
tain localities,  so  that  those  who  occupy  them  successively  are  liable  to 
suffer  from  tins  disease,  and  that  also  this  principle  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  so  as  to  render  certain  houses  (barracks)  infectious,  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  disease  in  the  French  army. 
Between  1837  and  1850,  when  the  disease  prevailed  in  various  parts  of 
France,  it  did  so  not  indiscriminately,  but  it  usually  followed  the  ordinary 
routes  of  communication,  and  especially  the  movements  of  the  military 
in  their  transfers  from  one  post  to  another,  and  the  course  of  navigable 
streams.  Strangely,  also,  it  attacked  soldiers  much  oftener  than  civilians. 
The  most  curious  ract  of  all  is  one  already  referred  to — viz.  that  although 
the  disease  prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  provinces,  and  although 
then  as  ever  an  incessant  stream  from  them  was  flowing  into  the  capital, 
neither  its  civil  nor  its  military  population  was  generally  affected,  nor, 

*  MedL  Record^  zxii.  547. 
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indeed,  at  all  so,  until  near  the  close  of  the  period  mentioned.  Mean* 
while,  however,  the  disease  extended  to  several  countries  conterminous 
with  France  or  in  close  and  frequent  intercourse  with  it — ^to  Italy  (18311- 
45),  Algeria  (1839-47),  England,  Ireland,  and  Denmark  ^1845-48). 
These  events  seem  to  point  to  a  certain  transmissibility  of  tne  disease 
until  we  examine  the  negative  facts  that  bear  upon  the  question.  They 
are  such  as  these :  The  epidemic  did  not  spread  at  all  from  France  into 
two  of  the  adjacent  countries,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  with  which  the 
first-named  country  maintained  an  incessant  intercourse  by  travel  and 
traffic,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  broke  out  at  an  early  date  within  the 
period  mentioned  at  places  very  remote  and  absolutely  independent  of  all 
mfiuence  emanating  from  France  or  any  other  European  source — ^in  the 
south-western  portions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  by  numerous  facts  of 
this  description  that  we  are  compelled  to  remove  the  disease  from  the 
category  of  endemic  and  even  epidemic  diseases,  and  relegate  it,  along 
with  influenza,  to  that  of  pandemic  affections. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  epidemic  cause  of 
this  disease  may  affect  the  lower  animals  as  well  as  man.  It  was  stated 
by  Grallup  in  1811  that  during  the  epidemic  of  meningitis  in  Vermont 
''even  the  foxes  seemed  to  be  affected,  so  that  they  were  killed  in  numbers 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants;"  and  of  the  epidemic  in  1871  in 
New  York,  Dr.  Smith  relates  that  "  it  was  common  and  fatal  in  the  large 
stables  of  tiie  city  car  and  stage  lines,  while  among  the  people  the  epi- 
demic did  not  properly  commence  until  January,  1872."  It  would  be 
desirable  to  learn  more  precisely  the  characters  of  these  vulpine  and 
equine  epidemics  before  associating  them  with  the  disease  we  are  study- 
ing, the  more  so  that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  similar  relation 
between  any  epizodtic  and  other  epidemics  of  meningitis.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  recalled  the  statement  of  Dr.  Law  of  Dublin,  that  while 
he  was  attending  a  lady  suffering  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  "  nine 
rabbits,  out  of  eleven  wnich  her  son  had,  died,  all  in  the  same  way :  their 
limbs  seemed  to  fail  them,  they  fell  on  their  side,  and  then  worked  in 
convulsions,  and  died."  On  examination  of  the  bodies  of  several  of 
them  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  base  of  the  brain  was  found,  and 
also  "  vascularity  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow,  indicating 
inflammation."  * 

Types. — No  disease  presents  a  greater  variety — ^and,  indeed,  disdmi- 
larity — of  symptoms  than  epidemic  meningitis.  Some  of  its  epidemics 
are  sthenic  and  even  inflammatory  in  their  type,  while  others  have  the 
malignant  aspect  of  rapid  blood-poisoning.  These  contrasts  have  been 
exhibited  on  a  large  scale,  for  while  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
disease  for  the  most  part  has  presented  sthenic  phenomena,  it  has  been 
more  generally  asthenic  and  adynamic  in  Ireland.  One  might  be  inclined 
to  attribute  the  latter  peculiarity  to  the  permanent  prevalence  of  ^rphus 
fever  in  the  latter  country,  or  rather  to  the  special  causes  producing 
typhus,  were  it  not  that  in  the  United  States  both  types  of  the  disea^ 
have  been  observed  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  Such  con- 
trasts of  type  are,  however,  not  unusual  in  other  diseases  that  occur  as 
epidemics,  including  not  only  the  eruptive  fevers,  but  inflammations^  or 
affections  involving  inflammation,  such  as  pneumonia,  djrsentery^  diph- 

1  Dvhlin  Quarterly  Joum.,  May,  1866,  p.  298. 
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tlieria,  etc  Henoe  it  is  evident  that  oertain  epidemics,  and  certain  cases 
in  each  epidemic,  may  exhibit  on  the  one  hand  a  predominance  of  iuflam- 
matoxy,  or  on  the  other  of  adynamic  or  ataxic,  symptoms,  and  each  of 
them  in  every  conceivable  degree  and  combination.  It  is  this  variation 
of  type  that  nas  led  to  such  different  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  epi- 
demic meningitis,  many  physicians  r^arding  it  as  a  fever,  and  many 
others  as  an  inflammation,  while,  as  we  believe,  it  is  both  the  one  and 
tlie  other,  and  acquires  from  either  element,  according  to  its  ascendency, 
the  typical  character  of  the  particular  epidemic  under  observation. 

As  illustrative  of  these  statements  we  may  mention  in  this  place  the 
several  forma  of  the  disease  as  they  have  been  seen  and  interpreted  by 
different  observers.  Forget  classified  them  as  follows :  {A)  Cerebbo- 
SPIKAL;  1,  Explosive  (faudroyante) ;  2,  Oomatoae-coiivulstve ;  3,  In  flam- 
mcUory;  4,  Typhoid;  5,  Neuralgic;  6,  HecHo;  7,  ParcUytic,  (B) 
Cerebral:  1,  CephalaJlgic ;  2,  Cephalalffic-delirious ;  3,  Delirious;  4, 
ChnuUose.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  three-sevenths  belong  to  the 
first  and  fourth  varieties.  But  '^  there  were  slight  and  severe  cases ;  vio- 
lent and  hectic  forms ;  cerebral  symptoms  predominant  in  some  and  spinal 
in  others,  etc.*' 

In  his  excellent  paper  on  the  epidemic  of  1848  in  New  Orleans,  Ames 
arranged  his  cases  m  two  categories — ^the  Congestive  and  the  Inflammatory, 
sulxlividing  the  former  into  the  Malignant  and  the  MUd.  Malignant 
congestive  cases  were  distinguished  by  prostration,  coma  or  delirium,  or 
both ;  opisthotonos ;  and  a  pulse  varying  extremely  in  its  degree  of  fre- 
Quency.  In  mild  conoestive  cases  a  good  degree  of  strength  was  preserved ; 
tne  pulse  was  below  §0 ;  there  were  marked  pain  in  the  head  and  tender- 
ness of  the  spine,  but  no  coma,  delirium,  or  stiffness  of  any  muscles 
besides  those  of  the  neck.  The  purely  inflammalory  cases  were,  in  general, 
distinguished  by  a  temperature  of  the  skin  above  that  of  health  and  a  full, 
firm  pulse,  but  the  malignant  inflammatory  were  marked  by  the  early 
occurrence  of  delirium  or  coma,  great  irregularity  of  pulse,  opisthotonos, 
convulsive  spasm,  strabismus,  and  occasional  amaurosis,  with  vomiting 
and  a  rapid  and  fatal  course ;  the  grave,  by  a  slighter  development  of  the 
same  symptoms,  except  coma  and  delirium  ;  and  the  mild,  by  a  lower 
grade  of  febrile  excitement,  the  preservation  of  a  good  degree  of  strength, 
a  tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  by  the  absence  of  coma,  drowsiness, 
delirium,  and  a  cold  stage. 

Wunderlich  adopted  the  simple  plan  of  arranging  the  cases  in  three 
categories  :  1,  the  gravest  and  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  ;  2,  the  less  grave; 
and  3,  the  lightest.  The  arrangement  of  Hirsch  had  more  significance, 
as  well  as  a  clinical  foundation — ^viz.  1,  the  abortive  /  2,  the  explosive  (m, 
sideranSy  the  same  as  m.  faudroyante  of  Tourdes) ;  3,  the  intermittent;  4, 
the  typhoid. 

Dr.  Bedford  Brown,^  who  observed  the  epidemics  in  North  Carolina 
fipom  1862  to  1864,  arranged  the  cases  under  the  following  heads  :  1,  the 
inflammatory  form,  in  which  the  fever  is  high,  the  pain  very  acute,  and 
the  delirium  furious,  but  which  is  exceedingly  rare ;  2,  the  neuralgic 
form,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  most  frequent  and  protracted,  with 
moderate  fever  and  a  pulse  but  slightly  accelerated,  and  giving  a  favor- 
able prognosis  ;  3,  the  ataxic  form,  in  which  great  nervous  depression  is 

'  Richmond  Med.  Jofwr,^  ii.  1. 
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associated  with  a  low  and  busy  delirium,  and  the  temperature  '^  is  gener- 
ally much  reduced  below  the  natural  standard This  is  always  a 

dangerous  form ;''  4,  the  paralytic  form,  in  which  stupor  and  insensibility 
arc  early  and  prominent  features,  with  a  very  slow  and  feeble  pulse, 
blanched  skin,  and  death  by  syncope. 

Dr.  Purcell  of  Cork  ^  furnished  a  classification  which  is  one  of  the 
best  for  practical  and  clinical  purposes — viz.  1,  the  rapid  varietv,  attended 
with  purple  blotches,  embarrassed  respiration  and  circulation,  followed 
by  sopor,  insensibility,  and  coma ;  2,  the  cerebrospinal  form,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  head,  pain  and  cramps  of  the  muscles,  hypersesthesia  of  the 
skin,  delirium,  etc.,  accompanied  by  fever,  herpetic  eruptions,  etc  These 
two  forms  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  associated  in  the  same  case. 

Of  the  various  forms  admitted  by  different  authors,  and  of  which  we 
have  seen  examples,  we  would  class  together— (a.)  The  abortive,  in 
which  the  characteristic  phenomena  are  often  faintly  defined,  and  yet  to 
the  practised  eye  distinctive.  {6.)  The  malignant,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms, of  whatever  kind,  are  exag^rated,  the  attack  sudden,  the  course 
short,  and  the  issue  fatal,  (c.)  Tne  nervous,  including  1,  the  Ataxic — 
viz. — 1,  the  delirious;  2,  the  cepholalgic ;  3,  the  neuralgic ;  4,  the  con- 
vulsive; 5,  the  paralytic;  and  6,  the  adynamic  {comatose  and  typhoid). 
The  inflammatoiy.  (e.)  The  intermittent.  Of  these  the  abortive 
intermittent  call  for  a  brief  explanation.  Abortive  meningitis  is 
observed  only  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  a  more  character- 
istic form.  Thus,  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  had  died  of  the  fully-devel- 
oped disease  "  complained  of  the  head  and  back  and  limbs,  and  of  chilli- 
n9ss,  and  presented  a  petechial  eruption.  After  active  purgative  and 
counter-irritant  treatment  she  was  about  her  work  on  the  second  day.' 
The  late  Dr.  Burns  of  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  while  attending  patients 
affected  with  the  disease  suffered  from  headache,  severe  pains  along  the 
spine  and  in  every  joint  of  the  body,  and  a  general  languid  feeling.* 
Kempf  during  the  decline  of  an  epidemic  observed  "  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  especially  adults,  who  complained  of  headache,  malaise, 
neuralgic  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  boay,  and  pain  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  other  parts  of  the  spine."  *  In  a  case  observed  by  the  writer 
(June,  1867)  most  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  were  present  in  a 
mitigated  form,  and  the  pulse  was  at  60.  Within  five  days  restoration 
was  complete.^  The  intermittent  and  remittent  types  are  apt  to  be  quotidian 
or  tertian,  and  in  fatal  cases  the  former  has  been  taken  for  malignant 
intermittent  fever,  which  it  resembles  by  a  periodical  febrile  movement, 
with  pains,  cramps,  delirium,  etc.  This  type  sometimes  first  manifests 
itself  during  the  decline  of  an  attack. 

Summary  of  the  Symptoms. — Like  other  fatal  epidemic  diseases, 
meningitis  is  sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  gradual  in  its  develop- 
ment. In  the  former  case  the  patient,  who  has  gone  to  bed  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  awakes  suddenly  from  a  sound  sleep  about  the  small  hours 
of  the  night  to  find  himself  in  a  severe  chill.  In  the  case  of  young 
children  a  convulsion  attends  the  awakening.     Or  the  patient,  while  pur- 

^  DMin  Quarterly  Jour.,  Aug.,  1870, jp.  243. 

■  Sargent,  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1849,  p.  36. 

'Arner.  Jour,  of  Med.  6'a.,  April,  1865,  p.  339. 

«  Bid^  July,  1866,  p.  55.  »  EjindemUi  MmingUiB,  p.  42. 
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soing  liis  ordinaiy  avocations,  may  be  seized  with  a  chill,  prostratioD, 
vomiting,  and  headache,  of  which  symptoms  the  last  is  often  intensely 
distressing.  In  this,  as  in  other  epidemic  diseases,  such  violent  seizures 
are  most  common  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  prevalence,  but  later  ir 
its  course  premonitory  symptoms  are  more  frequently  observed.  The; 
may  last  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  may  extend  to  several  days ;  and,  in 
general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  longer  their  duration  the  milder  will  be 
the  subsequent  attack.  But  the  symptoms  in  either  case  are  essentially 
the  same — ^prostration,  chilliness,  feverishness,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
and  sharp  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  The  character  of  the  vomit- 
ing, as  well  as  the  absence  of  all  gastric  lesions  in  fatal  cases,  proves  that 
it  IS  occasioned  by  an  irritation  oi  the  central  nervous  system. 

In  the  cases  which  are  regularly  developed  these  phenomena  more  or 
less  gradually  assume  a  graver  aspect  or  usner  in  a  heavy  chill,  which  in 
its  turn  is  followed  by  alarming  symptoms,  and  especially  by  an  excru- 
ciating pain  in  the  head,  a  livid  or  pale  and  sunken  countenance,  and 
extreme  restlessness.  The  pulse  is  as  often  slow  as  frequent,  and  the 
skin  is  rarely  hot,  and,  indeed,  is  generally  but  little,  if  at  all,  warmer 
than  natural.  The  vainie  pains  that  began  with  the  attack  are  now  con- 
oentmted,  and  seem  todart  in  every  d^on  from  the  spine,  which  is 
also,  at  its  upper  part,  the  seat  of  severe  aching;  and  in  some  cases  h}rper- 
ffisthesia  of  the  skin  is  very  marked.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the 
spinal  muscles  become  more  or  less  rigidly  contracted,  so  that  the  head  is 
drawn  backward  or  the  whole  trunk  is  arched  as  in  tetanus.  Trismus  is 
not  uncommon,  and  clonic  spasms  frequently  aifect  the  limbs.  Even 
general  convulsions  are  occasionally  observed.  As  these  phenomena  grow 
more  decided  delirium  of  various  degrees  is  oft^n  manifested,  from  mere 
wanderings  and  hallucinations  durine  the  sleepless  watches  of  the  night 
to  violent  maniacal  mvings  or  incolhlrent  matterings,  or  the  stertor  of 
ooma.  Frey  and  others  have  noted  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  occur- 
ring on  or  about  the  third  day  in  cases  of  a  regular  type.  The  rigidity 
of  the  cervical  muscles  becomes  relaxed,  the  headache  subsides,  and  the 
mental  condition  improves.  But  this  amelioration  lasts  but  a  short  time, 
and  then  the  normal  course  of  the  symptoms  is  resumed. 

As  the  attack  advances  the  pulse  gradually  or  rapidly  rises  above  the 
normal  rate,  and  sometimes  becomes  very  frequent,  and  the  skin,  although 
it  grows  warmer,  does  not  oft;en  acquire  the  temperature  observed  in 
idiopathic  fevers  or  sustain  it  as  they  do.  In  many  cases  eruptions 
appear  upon  the  skin.  During  some  epidemics  the  only  one  observed 
is  herpes  labialis ;  in  others  the  eruption  resembles  roseola,  measles,  or 
the  mulberry  rash  of  typhus,  or  from  the  first  it  consists  of  petechise, 
vibices,  or  extensive  eochymoses.  The  tongue  presents  the  characters 
which  belong  generally  to  the  typhoid  state.  At  first  moist  and  coated 
with  a  whitish  fur  or  a  mucous  secretion,  it  afterward,  if  life  is  pro- 
longed, grows  red  and  shining  or  brown  and  fuliginous.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  complete  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  thirst  is  not  commonly  urgent. 
One  or  two  liquid  stools  at  the  commenQcment  are  generally  foUowea  by 
constipation,  which  continues  throughout  the  attack,  although  in  very 
grave  and  protracted  cases  diarrhoea  may  persist,  and  even  become  colli- 
quative, when  the  attack  tends  to  a  fatal  issue  the  patient  generally, 
but  by  no  means  always,  sinks  into  a  soporose  condition,  in  which  mua- 
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cular  relaxation,  debility,  and  tremulousness,  such  as  are  common  in  the 
typhoid  state  of  fevers,  arc  associated .  with  paralysis  of  the  sphincters 
and  of  other  moscles.  But  we  have  seen  rigid  opisthotonos  continue 
until  within  a  few  hours  of  death  in  a  case  of  more  than  the  average 
duration. 

In  cases  that  tend  toward  recoveiy  the  typhoid  condition  is  rarely  so 

frave,  but  patients  have  often  survived  very  severe  nervous  symptoms. 
t  is  true  that  the  return  to  health  may  be  tedious  and  uncertain,  and  not 
unusually  a  perfect  restoration  of  all  the  functions  is  very  long  delayed, 
or,  it  may  be,  is  never  attained. 

Individual  Symffoms. — Pain  in  the  head  is  one  of  the  most  characv 
teristic  symptoms  of  epidemic  meningitis.  It  is  always  present,  except 
in  those  malignant  cases  in  which  the  morbid  poison  seems  to  spend  its 
fatal  power  upon  the  blood.  In  some,  however,  of  a  less  rapid  out  still 
malignant  type,  in  which  after  death  no  exudation  is  found,  but  only 
an  extreme  venous  congestion  of  the  membranes,  or  it  may  be  an  efiii- 
sion  of  blood  beneath  them,  this  symptom  may  be  more  or  less  marked. 
It  is  generally  an  excruciating  pain,  sometimes  darting  apparently  through 
the  head  from  the  nuchse  to  the  forehead,  extorting  cries  and  groans,  and 
is  variously  described  by  the  sufferers  as  throbbing,  boring,  lancinating, 
sharp,  or  crushing,  "  as  if  the  head  were  in  a  vice  or  nails  or  screws  were 
being  forced  into  the  brain."  Its  paroxysms  arouse  the  patient  from  his 
apathetic  stupor  or  his  coma,  and  cause  nim  to  become  restless  or  violent 
or  to  shriek  with  agony.  Even  when  this  evidence  of  anguish  is  want- 
ing the  patient  often  attests  his  suffering  by  contortions  or  cries,  or  by 
frequently  carrying  his  hands  to  his  head.  That  it  depends  upon 
mechanical  pressure  upon  the  sensitive  ganglia  within  the  cranium  and 
upper  part  of  the  spine  is  shown  by  the  reliei  which  revulsive  and  coun- 
ter-irritant measures  afford  when  applied  to  the  occipital  r^ion  and  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Identical  in  cause  and  quality  with  this  pain  is  the 
spinal  pain  proper.  No  better  description  of  it  has  been  given  than  that 
of  Fiske  in  1810.  It  is  in  these  words:  "Its  bold  and  prominent 
features  defy  comparison In  some  a  pain  resembling  the  sensa- 
tion felt  from  the  stinging  of  a  bee  seizes  the  extremity  of  a  finger  or 
toe ;  from  thence  it  darts  to  the  foot  or  hand  or  some  other  part  of  die 
limbs,  sometimes  in  the  joints  and  sometimes  in  the  muscles,  carrying  a 
numbness  or  prickling  sensation  in  its  progress.  Afiier  traversing  the 
extremities,  generally  of  one  side  only,  it  seizes  the  head,  and  flies  with 
the  rapidity  and  sensation  of  electricity  over  the  whole  body,  occasioning 
blindness,  faintings,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  with  indescribable  distress 
about  the  prsecordia — b,  numbness  or  partial  loss  of  motion  in  one  or 
both  limbs  on  one  side,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  The  horrible 
sensation  of  this  process  no  language  can  describe." '  These  spinal  pains 
are  always  aggravated  by  pressure  made  on  either  side  of  tne  spmous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and,  like  the  cephalic  pains,  are  more  or  less 
mitigated  by  revulsive  applications.  Accompanying  the  pains  is  a  hyper- 
sesthesia  or  morbid  sensibility  of  the  skin,  rendering  it  painftiUy  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  touch ;  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the 
spinal  phenomena  predominate,  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  by  the  pres»» 
ure  of  the  exudation  on  their  roots  is  exchanged  for  numbness  or  abso- 

*  North,  on  Spotted  Fever,  p.  176. 
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late  insensibility,  due  to  the  increase  and  continuance  of  that  pressure. 
Moving  the  limbs  or  separating  the  closed  eyelids  will  sometimes  provoke 
resistance,  and  even  extort  cries ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  attempts 
to  straighten  the  rigidly  bent  spine  or  the  flexed  extremities.  Lewis 
states  that  such  outcries  were  so  often  excited  by  slowly  introducing  the 
thermometer  into  the  rectum  that  he  was  forced  to  believe  that  the  anal 
and  perhaps  the  rectal  surfiice  was  hypersensitive. 

The  physical  causes  that  give  rise  to  the  pains  which  have  just  been 
describea  likewise  occasion  the  spasmodic  and  tetanoid  phenomena  that 
are  so  peculiar  to  this  disease.  In  general  terms,  they  are  most  marked 
in  cases  attended  with  inflammatory  exudation,  and  least  so  when,  instead 
of  this  lesion,  there  is  only  vascular  congestion  of  the  meninges  of  the 
spinal  cord.  But  the  rule  is,  of  course,  not  absolute,  for  individuals  are 
so  differently  constituted  that  one  will  remain  inipassive  under  an  irri- 
tation that  will  throw  another  into  convulsions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
spinal  rigidity  may  be  produced  by  mere  congestion  of  the  cord,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  may  be  absent  even  when  plastic  exudation  is 
abundant.  This  symptom  is,  however,  more  than  any  other  one,  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  It  existed  in  the  original  epidemic  at  Geneva, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  earliest  American  observers  of  the  disease, 
and  elsewhere  has  marked  a  greater  or  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  every  epidemic.  It  was  described  by  such  terms  as  these :  "  a  draw- 
ing-back of  the  head ;"  "  a  corpse-like  rigidity  of  the  limbs ;"  "  the  form 
of  tetanus  called  opisthotonos ;"  "  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  neck  ;"  "  rigidity  of  the  pos- 
terior cervical  muscles,  retracting  the  head  considerably  backward."  The 
historians  of  the  disease  in  Europe  are,  if  possible,  still  more  emphatic  in 
their  elaborate  descriptions  of  this  phenomenon,  and,  on  the  Continent  at 
least,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  uniformly  present  than  it  was  in  Ireland 
or  in  this  country.  Tourdes,  in  describing  the  epidemic  of  1842  at 
Strasburg,  said :  "  The  decubitus  of  the  sick  was  distinguished  by  a 
backward  flexion  of  the  head  and  spine ;  most  frequently  the  neck  alone 
was  affected,  but  sometimes  the  whole  trunk  was  arched."  And  again  : 
"The  contraction  often  involved  all  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  spine, 
and  the  trunk  formed  an  arch  opening  backward  and  resting  upon  the 
occiput  and  sacrum."  In  Irelana,  Gorfon  says  of  a  patient,  "  Her  spine 
presented  a  most  wonderful  uniform  curve  concave  backward ;  her  head 
was  also  curved  backward  on  the  spine  of  the  neck."  During  an  epi- 
demic at  Birmingham  in  1875  in  one  case  "  the  retraction  was  so  marked 
that  a  slough  formed  from  the  occiput  pressing  between  the  scapulse." ' 
In  some  cases  rigid  flexion  of  the  body  forward  or  laterally  has  been 
noticed.  The  rigidity  persists,  as  a  nile,  until  death,  but  sometimes 
ceases  a  short  time  before  that  event.  If  recovery  takes  place,  this 
symptom  gradually  subsides,  and  disappears  within  a  few  days ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  or  less  stifihess  of  the  spine  may  last  for  several 
weeks.  In  one  case  it  continued  for  more  than  two  months,  and  in 
another  until  death  on  the  forty-ninth  day. 

The  same  physical  cause  that  occasions  rigidity,  when  acting  less  in- 
tensely or  when  a  special  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  exists,  also 
excites  clonic  convulsions.     They  are  oftenest  observed  in  patients  of  the 

>  Hart,  Si.  Bare$  Sep.,  iy.  141. 
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a^  especially  liable  to  spasmodic  affections — in  children  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  dentition.  They  vaiy  in  degree  from  twitching  or 
subsultus  affecting  particular  muscles,  as  oi  the  eyes,  the  face,  a  limb,  eta, 
to  general  epileptiform  convulsions  with  loss  of  consciousness.  They  may 
be  associated  with  paralysis,  as  where  the  two  halves  of  the  body  are,  the 
one  convulsed  and  the  other  paralyzed.  A  case  occurred  in  Dublin  which 
'^  presented  the  very  striking  phenomenon  of  continued  and  violent  con* 
vulsions  during  the  whole  of  the  brief  course  of  the  illness.''  ^  These  con- 
vulsions, like  others  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  acute  diseases,  are 
by  no  means  always  fatal,  even  when  they  are  general.  In  the  case  of 
a  robust  adult  convulsions  occurred  repeatedly  during  the  first  two  days, 
and  less  frequently  during  the  two  following  days,  but  the  patient  ulti- 
mately recovered.* 

Paralysis,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  statementa  already  made,  is  an 
incident  of  this  disease,  for  an  excess  of  the  action  causing  tonic  or  clonic 
spasm  must  induce  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  an  arm  or  leg  or  of  the  mus- 
cles of  d^lutition  was  long  ago  noticed  among  even  the  initial  symp- 
toms of  the  attack.  In  Dublin  (1865)  it  was  said  of  a  patient,  ''All  his 
members  seemed  to  be  paralyzed ;  he  could  move  neither  arms  nor  l^s." 
Wunderlich  describes  the  case  of  a  man  who  "on  the  second  day  of  the 
disease  lost  both  sensibility  and  motility  in  the  lower  limbs  and  over  the 

freater  part  of  the  trunk,  while  his  left  arm  also  was  partially  paralyzed." 
n  another  case  complete  paralysis  of  the  right  side  occurred  on  the  third 
day,  the  left  side  being  rigid.'  fiaxa  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  whom 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  persisted  after  recovery  from  the  disease,^  and 
that  of  a  woman  in  whom  paralysis  of  the  left  lower  limb  continued  along 
with  right  ciliary  paralysis.  Ptosis,  strabismus,  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  of  the  muscles  of  d^lutition,  and  even  general  paralysis, 
have  been  observed.  Aphasia  also  has  been  recorded  by  Hirsch  and  by 
Hayden.* 

The  condition  of  the  eyes  and  of  vision  in  this  disease  is  directly  due 
to  pressure  of  the  exudation  at  the  base  of  the  brain  upon  the  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  that  supply  these  organs.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculi- 
arities of  the  countenance  of  a  patient  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  is  the 
difiused  and  uniform  redness  of  the  conjunctivae.  In  children  it  has  a 
light  tint,  but  a  darker  one  in  adults,  and  in  some  cases  the  eye  becomes 
suffused  with  an  extravasation  of  blood.  The  conditions  of  the  pupil 
are  also  very  peculiar.  Very  long  ago  it  was  observed  to  undergo  sudden 
changes  from  contraction  to  dilatation,  or  the  reverse.  Dilatation  is,  how- 
ever, its  ordinary  condition,  especially  in  the  fully-formed  attack.  Very 
often  the  pupils  of  the  two  eyes  are  in  opposite  states.  In  cases  of  long 
duration,  with  great  exhaustion,  they  are  almost  invariably  dilated.  Photo- 
phobia is  not  uncommon,  and  oscillation  of  the  pupils  and  spasmodic 
movements  of  the  eyeball  have  frequently  been  observed.  Strabismus  is 
a  symptom  of  very  ordinary  occurrence,  particularly  when  other  paralytic 
or  spasmodic  phenomena  exist.  It  may  be  convergent  or  divergent,  but 
most  commonly  is  the  former,  and  may  be  either  a  transient  or  a  perma- 

*  Dublin  Qtuirt  Jour.,  xlvi.  187. 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.^  Feb.,  1884,  p.  121. 
■  Dublin  Quart.  Jour.,  1867,  p.  431. 

«  Wiener  med.  Preeae,  No.  29,  p.  716.  »  DtMin  QuarL  Jour.,  zlvi.  187. 
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nent  sTDiptom.  Like  other  individual  symptoms,  it  may  be  present  rarely 
or  frequently  in  a  particular  epidemic. 

Blindness  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
noticed  as  a  transient  symptom  only.  Fish  (1809)  states  that  it  was 
sometimes  the  first  deviation  from  health,  and  then  was  followed  by  para- 
lytic spinal  symptoms.  He  also  observed  that  sight  was  sometimes 
restorea  in  a  few  nours,  and  in  no  case  did  he  know  it  to  be  permanentlv 
lost  American  as  well  as  European  physicians,  however,  have  met  with 
many  cases  in  which  the  sight  was  seriously  and  permanently  impaired  or 
altogether  destroyed.  In  1873  the  changes  afiecting  the  eye  were  more 
fiilly  and  accurately  described,  especially  those  which  tend  to  the  structural 
injury  of  the  organ.  The  abnormal  appearances  included  cloudiness  of 
the  media,  discoloration  of  the  iris,  irregularity  of  the  pupils,  and  their 
obstruction  with  exudate.  In  exceptional  cases  the  cornea  ulcerated,  and 
the  globe  collapsed  after  losing  its  contents.  Ordinarily,  however,  says 
Lewis,  ^^no  ulceration  occurs,  and  as  the  patient  convalesces  the  oedema 
of  the  lids,  the  hypersemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  cloudiness  of  the  cornea 
and  of  the  humors  gradually  abate,  and  the  exudation  in  the  pupils  is 
absorbed.  The  iris  bulges  forward,  and  the  deep  tissues  of  the  eye,  viewed 
through  the  vitreous  humor,  which  had  a  dusky  color  from  hypersemia, 
now  present  a  dull  white  color.  The  lens  itself,  at  first  transparent,  after 
a  while  becomes  cataractous,  and  sight  is  lost  totally  and  for  ever.'' 

Impairment  or  loss  of  hearing  has  been  occasionally  observed  during 
the  successive  epidemics  of  this  disease,  even  from  the  b^inning  of  its 
history,  and  it  was  early  noticed  that  the  symptom  was  often  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  cognizable  lesion  of  the  ear  itself.  It  was  also  observed 
that  the  sense  of  smell  sometimes  became  impaired  or  was  lost  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  hearing.  More  recently,  Collins  reported  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  became  permanently  deaf 
in  both  ears.  Knapp  states  that  in  all  of  thirty-one  cases  examined  by 
him  the  deafness  was  bilateral,  and,  with  two  exceptions  of  faint  percep- 
tion of  sound,  complete.  Among  twenty-nine  cases  of  total  deafiiess  only  one 
seemed  to  give  some  evidence  of  hearing  aft^rward.^  This  surgeon  holds 
that  the  deaftiess  results  from  a  purulent  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  his  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  Keller  and  Lucas.  When  the 
impairment  of  hearing  occurs  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  in  both  ears, 
it  is  probable  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  dcxifiiess  is  the  pressure  of  the 
plastic  exudation  in  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  imbedded.  Such  deaf- 
ness is  rarely  permanent.  When  the  loss  of  hearing,  whether  complete 
or  partial,  does  not  improve,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  internal 
ear  has  suffered  great  and  incurable  changes  of  structure.  Sometimes 
this  follows  a  distinct  attack  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle 
ear ;  but  as  complete  and  permanent  deaftiess  sometimes  occurs  without 
being  preceded  by  any  sucn  affection,  it  must  be  inferred  that  atrophic 
changes  have  taken  place  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
hearing.  It  is  stated  by  Moos  that  of  sixty-four  cases  of  recovery  from 
cerebroHSpinal  meningitis,  which  showed  disturbance  of  hearing  as  a  sequel, 
one-half  manifested  in  addition  a  more  less  disordered  equilibrium.  Of 
these  twenty-nine  were  totally  deaf  on  both  sides,  two  totally  deaf  on 
one  and  hard  of  hearing  on  the  other  side,  and  one  case  had  merelj 
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impaired  hearing  in  both  ears.  The  disturbance  of  locomotion  had  existed 
for  periods  varying  from  three  weeks  to  five  years  from  the  inception  of 
the  disease,  and  was  chiefly  characterized  by  a  staggering  or  waddling 
gait.'  In  the  deaf-mute  institutions  at  Bamberg  and  Number^  it  is 
said  that  out  of  91  pupils,  80  owed  their  infirmity  to  this  aisease 
(Ziemssen).  Salamo  states  that  some  awake  out  of  sleep  totally  deaf,  and 
remain  so  for  a  long  time,  or,  it  may  be,  permanently  (Moos). 

The  expression  of  countenance  in  this  disease  is  peculiar.  When  the 
pain  in  the  head  is  severe  and  paroxysmal  the  features  are  apt  to  be 
violently  distorted ;  when  it  is  more  persistent  the  face  assumes  a  fixed  or 
rigid  expression,  or  is  at  the  same  time  dull,  particularly  after  a  long 
continuance  of  the  pain.  In  the  apoplectic  form  the  expression  may  be 
set  and  stupid,  but  the  features  have  neither  the  dark,  dull,  swollen,  and 
duskily-flushed  aspect  of  typhus,  nor  the  languid,  sleepy  expression,  and 
circumscribed  flush  on  the  cheek  which  are  so  characteristic  of  typhoid 
fever.  Except  during  absolute  insensibility  in  rapidly  fatal  cases  there 
is  a  look  of  greater  intelligence  than  belongs  to  either  of  the  dLseases 
mentioned.  Indeed,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  attack  in  r^ular  cases  the 
distinctive  facies  presents  pale  and  sunken  features,  with  paleness  of  the 
skin  over  the  whole  body. 

Delirium  in  this  disease  exhibits  a  great  many  degrees  and  varieties. 
It  may  occur  among  the  earliest  symptoms  in  certain  rapid  cases  not  of 
the  congestive  type,  but  is  more  apt  to  arise  on  the  second  or  third  day 
in  those  more  typically  developed.  It  may  be  mild,  reasoning,  hysterical, 
or  maniacal,  or  it  may  change  from  one  to  another  of  these  forms  during 
the  same  attack.  Fish  states  that  it  is  apt  to  be  violent  if  it  comes  on  at 
the  commencement  of  the  illness,  but  that  when  it  begins  at  a  later 
period  it  is  milder,  and  sometimes  playful,  the  patient  being  sociable  and 
humorous.  All  good  observers  have  furnished  similar  descriptions  of 
this  symptom;  some  have  added  that  the  mental  condition  is  often 
desponding  and  apprehensive,  and  others  that  certain  patients  remain 
sombre  and  silent ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  delirium  comes  on 
abruptly,  as  when  a  patient ''  woke  sudaeuly  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  began  to  hum  tunes,  to  fancy  ihat  people  were  conversing  with  him," 
etc.  (Gordon). 

Coma  is  met  with  sooner  or  later  in  nearly  all  fatal  cases,  but  rarely 
in  a  marked  d^ree  until  the  approach  of  death.     If  anything  is  sur- 

E)rising  in  epidemic  meningitis,  it  is  the  absence  of  that  deep  and  pro- 
onged  stupor  that  characterizes  the  typhoid  state,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  exudation  upon  the  brain  in  most  cases,  and  in  others 
such  a  profound  alteration  of  the  blood  that  it  exudes  through  the  tissues 
as  water  passes  through  a  porous  body.  Another  striking  phenomenon 
of  the  disease  is  that  the  patient  after  recovery  has  generally  a  complete 
oblivion  of  all  that  happened  to  him  between  the  b^inning  of  the  attack 
and  convalescence.  This  is  true  even  of  cases  in  which  the  brain  symp* 
toms  ai^  far  from  being  conspicuous. 

Another  symptom  closely  related  to  the  local  lesion  and  the  blood- 
change  in  this  disease  is  vertigo.  As  originally  described  by  Miner  in 
1823,  it  occurred  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  was 
even  then  regarded  as  denoting  a  deficient  supply  of  the  blood  to  the 
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brain,  so  that  when  the  patient  rose  to  an  erect  posture  it  was  felt  along 
with  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  dimness  of 
sight,  nausea,  and  fainting.  Tourdes,  speaking  of  it  as  it  occurred  in 
the  Strasburg  epidemic,  says  that  it  confused  the  mind  and  rendered 
walking  impossible.  In  two  cases  patients  were  seized  with  a  giddiness 
which  compelled  them  to  whirl  around,  when  they  fell  and  did  not  rise 
again.  According  to  Moos  (1881)  unilateral  affections  of  the  labyrinth 
give  rise  to  vertigo,  and  bilateral  lesions  to  a  staggering  gait.  Bilateral 
hemorrhage  or  acute  suppuration  of  the  ampulkr  termmations  of  the 
auditory  nerve  occasions  paralysis  and  staggering.  Children,  and  those 
who  at  the  same  time  have  the  sight  impaired,  are  apt  to  remain  affected 
for  a  long  time.  Otherwise,  prolonged  and  systematic  muscular  exercise 
may  remove  the  tottering  walx. 

To  the  same  causes  must  doubtless  be  attributed  the  debility  which  is 
so  early  and  so  conspicuous  a  symptom  in  this  disease,  and  which  gave  ii 
one  of  the  names,  typhus  syncopalis,  by  which  it  was  first  known  in  this 
country.  It  was  manifested  by  the  vertigo  already  noticed,  by  a  sense 
of  sinking  in  the  epigastrium,  by  a  quick,  frequent,  feeble,  and  irr^ular 
pulse,  and  by  a  sudden  and  extreme  loss  of  muscular  power,  so  that  the 

E'  it  found  himself  unable  to  raise  his  hand  before  ne  was  sensible  of 
ill.  This  state  of  asthenia  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  of 
isease,  and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  slow  and  irregular  conva- 
lescence which  is  characteristic  of  it. 

Of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  digestive  apparatus  hardly  any 
belong  to  it  directly.  They  are  nearly  all  the  effect  of  reflex  influences. 
The  condition  of  tne  tongue  is  for  the  most  part  quite  unlike  that  which 
belongs  to  the  tjrphoid  state.  The  Ailiginous  condition  of  the  tongue, 
gums,  cheeks,  and  lips  which  characterizes  that  state  is  seldom  met  with 
m  epidemic  meningitis.  The  older  writers  agreed  that  even  when  the 
tonrae  does  grow  dry  and  brown  the  condition  is  not  of  long  continuance, 
analater  ob^rvers  have  confirmed  their  statements.  Thus,  J.  L.  Smith 
(1872^  says,  "  Occasionally,  in  cases  attended  with  great  prostration,  the 
rar  01  the  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
moist  whitish  lur  succeeds.'^  We  have  generally  found  it  moist,  whitish 
in  the  centre  and  at  the  tip  and  edges. 

Naasea  and  vomiting  are  very  constant  among  the  initial  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  due  to  irritation  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  ganglia.  Very  often  the  vomiting  is  not  preceded  by  nau- 
sea, and  is  brought  on  by  the  patient^s  raising  himself,  etc.  The  stomach 
itself  undergoes  no  change.  Both  symptoms  are  usually  accompanied  by 
fiuntness  or  giddiness,  and  are  more  decided  in  the  initial  than  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  attack.  The  matters  vomited,  varying  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  the  urgency  and  duration  of  the  symptom, 
consist  of  ingesta,  mucus,  serum,  or  bUe,  and  in  some  grave  cases  of  a 
dark  grumous  matter  taken  to  be  altered  blood.  In  some  epidemics, 
apparently,  more  than  in  others,  this  symptom  is  very  distressing,  as  it  was 
at  Birmingham  in  1875.'  The  inability  of  the  stomach  to  retain  food 
necessarily  leads  to  a  rapid  wasting  of  the  flesh,  which  is  aggravated  by 
the  patient's  suffering,  restlessness,  and  want  of  sleep.  Nevertheless,  no 
sooner  is  the  vomiting  appeased  than  a  desire  for  food  is  felt,  and  when 
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it  is  retained  it  generally  undergoes  digestion.  Indeed,  in  no  other  disease 
is  the  return  of  a  good  appetite  and  digestion  so  prompt  and  complete. 
It  is  true  that  the  recovery  of  flesh  and  strength  is  not  always  in  nropor- 
tion  to  the  appetite.     As  might  be  expected  in  a  disease  in  which  fever 

Slays  so  subordinate  a  part,  tliere  is  seldom  ui^nt  thirst.  But  epidemics 
iffer  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  la  that  which  we  witnessed 
in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1866-67  the  patients  were  clamorous  for 
liquids.  Constipation  is  the  rule  among  patients  with  this  disease,  as, 
indeed,  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  no  lesion  affects  the  bowels  and 
little  or  no  food  is  retained  by  the  stomach.  Yet  in  a  few  cases  diarrhoea 
accompanies  persistent  vomiting. 

The  fauces  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  inflamed  in  some  epi- 
demics ;  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands  is  an  occasional  oo^urrenoe,  and 
sometimes  they  undergo  suppuration.  Aphthse  have  also  been  met 
with. 

The  secretion  of  urine  is  not  afiected  in  any  uniform  manner.  Some- 
times it  is  diminished  and  sometimes  increased  in  quantity.  The  latter 
symptom  has  occasionally  long  survived  the  disease.  It  retains  its 
normal  acidity.  In  rare  cases  either  albumen  or  sugar  has  been 
detected ;  the  former  may  have  been  due  to  the  action  of  blisters  of 
cantharides  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  unintelligible  phenomena  occasionally 
met  with  in  this  disease  is  a  peculiar  aflection  of  the  joints,  which  first 
was  observed  in  this  country.  Jackson  (1810  and  1813)  wrote :  "  In 
some  cases  swellings  have  occurred  in  the  joints  and  limbs.  They  have 
been  very  sore  to  the  touch,  and  their  appearance  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  tiie  gout.  The  parts  so  affected  feel  as  if  they  had  been  oruised. 
These  swellings  arise  on  the  smaller  as  well  as  on  the  larger  joints,  and 
are  often  of  a  purple  color."  So  Collins  ^  reports :  "  The  joints  some- 
times become  swollen,  red,  and  tender ;  at  other  times  red  and  painful 
without  any  swelling ;  while,  again,  intense  pain  and  rapid  enlargement 
from  effusion  have  occurred  unattended  with  redness.  The  joints  most 
usually  attacked  are  the  knee,  elbow,  wrist,  and  the  smaller  articulations 
of  the  fingers  and  toes."  In  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  Greece  in 
1869  articular  swellings  similar  to  those  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
were  observed.*  These  descriptions,  which  apply  to  some  cases  in  most 
epidemics,  are  of  more  than  (isual  interest,  for  they  demonstrate  conola- 
sively,  as  we  think,  the  truth  which  the  whole  history  of  the  disease  con- 
firms— ^viz.  that  it  is  a  systemic  and  not  a  local  affection,  and  is  depend- 
ent for  its  existence  upon  a  specific  poison  which  is  absolutely  unlike 
every  other  morbid  poison  known  to  pathology. 

The  act  of  respiration  is  variously  modified  in  this  disease,  as  might, 
indeed,  be  expected  from  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  cerebro-spinal  lesions. 
It  is  sighing,  labored,  and  interrupted.  Biudon-Sanderson  describes 
its  differences  from  the  so-called  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration;  it  is,  he 
says,  "  marked  by  a  slow,  labored  inspiration,  followed  by  a  quick  expi- 
ration and  a  long  pause."  When  opisthotonos  is  very  great  and  per- 
sistent, it  necessarily  interferes  with  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  and  leads 
to  oedema  of  those  organs,  and  even  to  sanguineous  effusions  into  them. 

*  Dubiin  Quart  Jour.,  Aug.,  1868,  p.  170. 

*  Archwes  ginSraUi  de  mecL,  Mai,  1883,  p.  622. 
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PtieamoDia  i8  not  an  unusual  complication  of  the  disease  when  it  prevails 
in  cold  weather. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  pulse  a^  diminished  force  and 
volume^  and  a  tone  so  much  impaired  that  slight  causes  produce  extreme 
variations  in  its  rate  and  rhythm.  If  the  disease  be  a  fever,  as  is  by 
some  maintained,  then  it  is  the  only  fever  in  which  the  puUe-rate  is  often 
&r  below  the  normal,  and  at  the  same  time  neither  full  nor  tense,  unless 
transiently  and  in  alt<^ther  exceptional  cases.  In  no  other  disease  attended 
with  inflammation  do  the  rate  and  quality  of  the  pulse  vary  so  greatly  within 
short  intervals.  It  may  be  said,  m  general  terms,  to  be  variable  in  rate 
and  strength  even  in  the  most  sthenic  cases  of  the  disease,  and  in  those 
which  tend  to  a  fatal  issue  to  be  small,  thready,  weak,  intermittent,  or 
imperceptible  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before  death.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  pulse-rate  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  to  fall  as  low 
as  40,  or  even  27,  and  afterward  rise  to  120  or  even  more,  in  a  minute, 
without  necessarily  indicating  a  fiital  issue.  Muscular  exertion,  rising 
from  a  recumbent  posture,  etc.,  will  sometimes  double  its  frequency,  besides 
*  producing  irregularity.  Read,  describing  the  pulse  as  he  observed  it  in 
Boston  in  1873-74,  speaks  of  cases  in  which  ''both  the  rhjrthm  and 
the  force  of  the  beats  are  entirely  destroyed ;  .  .  .  .  one  moment,  while 

beating  very  fiwt,  it  will  suddenly  drop  to  a  much  lower  rate 

These  conditions  also  may  outlast  apparent  convalescence.'^     Some  fatal 
cases  are  attended  by  distressing  palpitations  of  the  heart. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  early  histories  of  this  affection  than 
their  unanimous  statement  that  it  is  not  distinguished  by  a  febrile  tem- 
perature. It  is  true  that  the  observers  of  those  days  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  using  clinical  thermometers,  but  they  were  too  nearly  agreed  in 
their  judgments  and  harmonious  in  their  descriptions  to  permit  any  serious 
doubt  01  the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  conclusions,  which  were 
expressed  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  A  diminution  of  heat  may  be  con- 
sioered  as  among  this  most  striking  symptoms  of  this  disease  "  (Strong) ; 
or, ''  the  temperature  never  exceeded  the  standard  of  health  in  more  than 
three  or  four  cases,  ....  and  a  great  majority  of  the  patients  had  no 
fever  at  all  "  (Miner) ;  or,  again,  "  A  high  febrile  movement  took  place 
only  in  a  limited  number  "  (Gilchrist) ;  or,  "  The  heat  of  the  surface  was 
less  in  all  cases  than  is  usually  observed  in  acute  diseases  "  (Jenks.)  It 
will  be  observed  that  these  statements,  and  very  many  others  which  agree 
with  them,  were  founded  upon  the  perceptiou  of  the  patients'  temperature 
by  the  hand,  which  was  of  course  applied  to  the  most  accessible  parts 
of  the  body — ^the  &oe,  neck,  arms,  and  hands — but  they  have  more 
real  value  and  significance  than  the  more  recent  measurements  taken  in 
the  mouth,  axilla,  rectum,  or  vagina,  for  we  know  that,  however  valuable 
the  temperatures  of  these  parts  may  be  for  comparative  studies,  they  do 
not  really  indicate  the  condition  of  the  individual  who  presents  tnem. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  difference  of  temperature  in  cholera  when 
taken  in  the  rectum  and  the  axilla  may  be  4^  F.,  or  even  more  than  this. 
Since  the  thermometer  has  been  used  in  the  study  of  epidemic  men- 
ingitis greater  accuracy  of  results  has  been  attained,  and  yet  the  general 
statements  of  the  earlier  observers  have  been  confirmed.  Thus,  Githenp 
has  shown  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  this  disease  is  lower  than 
that  recorded  of  any  other  fever  or  inflammatory  affection ;  the  average, 
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indeed,  of  his  cases  was  lower  by  four  or  five  degrees  than  that  of  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  etc  In  2  cases  only  did  the  thermometer 
in  the  axilla  reacn  105^^.  The  highest  temperature  in  15  cases  was 
between  104°  and  105° ;  in  12,  between  103°  and  104° ;  in  7,  between 
102°  and  103° ;  in  6,  between  101°  and  102° ;  and  in  2  it  was  below 
100°.^  Tourdes,  Niemeyer,  and  others  have  noted  the  slight  rise  of 
temperature  durin?  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  attack,  and  Wunder- 
lich  found  fever  of  very  unequal  degrees  and  with  very  variable  maxima, 
but  the  highest  temperatures  were  observed  by  him  as  well  as  others  in 
fatal  cases  and  immediately  before  death.  In  one  instance  it  reached 
107.5°  F.  Burdon-Sanderson  and  others  have  found  that  an  increased 
temperature  always  attended  exacerbations  of  pain.  Von  Ziemssen  gives 
the  average  temperature  as  varying  from  100.4°  to  103°  F.,  but  with 
variations  between  higher  and  lower  points,  and  particularly  notes  the 
persistence  of  a  normal  temperature  while  the  other  symptoms  are  under- 
going a  variety  of  changes,  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  unlike  other  febrile 
affections,  this  disease  has  no  representative  temperature  curve.  In  his 
clinical  observations  Hart  founa  for  several  successive  days  as  much  as 
six  degrees  of  difference  between  the  morning  and  evening  temperatures. 
A,  morning  rise  for  several  days  was  notic^  in  four  cases,  and  usually 
there  was  no  relation  between  the  pulse  and  the  temperature,  nor  any 
uniformly  between  the  temperature  and  the  gravity  of  the  attack.'  But 
not  rarely  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  daily  exaoerbatioDS,  if  any,  did  not 
occur  in  the  afternoon,  but  with  great  irregularity,  so  that  the  maxima 
and  minima  might  occur  on  successive  days  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
day.  Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  whose  thermometric  observations  in  this  disease 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  made,  used  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum, 
and  thus  obtained  temperatures  higher  that  the  average  of  other  obser- 
vations, such  as  105.4^  to  107.|^°  in  several  cases.  Yet  he  found  the 
fluctuations  of  rectal  temperature  remarkable,  though  less  so  than  the  sur- 
face temperature,  of  which  he  states  that  sometimes  it  rose  above  or  fell 
l>elow  the  normal  standard  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 

Nothing  can  be  more  irr^ular,  uncertain,  or  various  than  the  eruptions 
and  other  cutaneous  symptoms  that  have  been  met  with  in  this  disease. 
When  it  first  appeared  in  New  England  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases, 
and  especially  01  the  grave  cases,  exhibited  petechial  eruptions  and  eochy- 
motic  spots,  whence  the  disease  presently  received  the  name  of  spotted 
fever.  Yet  even  then,  North  and  the  other  historians  of  its  epidemics  were 
careful  to  state  that  spots  on  the  skin  were  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  and  very  often  were  not  present  at  all,  especially  in  cases  that 
terminated  favorably.  Woodward,  for  example,  wrote  (1808):  "An 
eruption  on  the  skin  so  seldom  appeared  that  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease.''  In  various  American 
local  epidemics  an  eruption  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  existed  in  about 
one-half  of  the  cases.  In  one  that  we  observed  in  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital no  eruption  whatever  was  observed  in  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety- 
eight  cases.  In  the  epidemic  at  Chicago  in  1872,  N.  S.  Davis  says:' 
"  About  one-third  of  the  cases  presented  some  red  erythematous  spots '' 
between  the  third  and  the  seventh  day.     In  mild  cases  they  were  few  and 

^  Amer.  Jour,  cf  Med.  Sei.,  July,  1867,  p.  38.  *SL  BareM  Reports,  xiL  112. 

*  LouigoUU  Med,  Jour,,  Jane,  1872,  p.  705. 
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bright  red ;  in  &:rave  cases,  darker  and  larger,  with  some  swelling  of  the 
skin ;  and  in  me  worst  cases,  pnrple  spots  one  or  two  or  more  inc)ics  in 
diameter  In  that  of  Louisville/  Larrabie  states  that  the  eruption  ^'  was 
generally  herpetic  in  its  character,  and  accompanied  by  sudamina;  but  in  sev- 
eral instances  an  urticarious  eruption  suddenly  appeared  and  disappeared." 
Nothing  is  said  of  petechite  or  ecchymoses.  In  the  New  York  epidemic 
of  1873'  the  skin  in  grave  cases  presented  dusky  mottlings,  especially 
when  the  animal  temperature  was  reduced ;  also  a  punctated  red  eruption, 
bluish  spots  a  few  lines  in  diameter,  and  large  patches  of  the  same  color. 
Herpes  also  was  common.  It  is  chioily  in  cases  of  a  malignant  type  and 
rapid  and  fatal  course  that  ecchymoses  have  been  observed.  Of  this  state* 
raent  illustrations  will  be  given  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  duration 
of  the  disease. 

In  continental  European  epidemics  of  meningitis  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  a  general  eruption  existed  seems  to  have  been  smaller  than 
it  was  in  this  country.  In  the  Geneva  epidemic  of  1805  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  at  the  point  of  death  presented  purplish  spots,  some 
earlier  than  this,  and  some  after  death  only.  In  the  Neapolitan  epidemic 
of  1833,  and  in  that  which  occurred  in  Dublin  in  1867-68,  ecchymoses 
were  often  present,  and  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Stokes  and  Banks 
mention  tliat  in  some  rare  instances  the  spots  ran  together  and  coalesced 
over  some  portions  of  the  body,  so  as  to  cover  a  large  extent  of  the  skin 
and  render  it  completely  black,  as  though  it  were  wrapped  in  some  dark 
shroud.  The  entire  right  arm  and  half  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  in 
one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  one  1^  and 
foot,  were  thus  afifected.'  In  Strasburg,  on  the  other  hand,  only  three 
oases  of  petcchise  were  observed  by  Tourdes ;  at  Rochefort  and  Versailles, 
in  1839,  they  were  rarely  noticed ;  at  Gibraltar,  in  1844,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed ;  in  1848-49,  at  the  Val  de  Grftce  Hospital  (Paris), 
they  appear  not  to  have  attracted  attention;  and  at  Petit  Bourg  they 
were  not  noticed,  although  the  state  of  the  skin  was  fully  described.  In 
Prussia,  in  1865,  neither  Burdon-Sanderson  nor  Wunderlich  mentions 
petechisB  or  vibices  as  occurring  during  life;  and  Hirsch,  after  noting 
their  occasional  presence,  is  obliged  to  draw  upon  American  authors  for 
an  account  of  them. 

Of  the  eruptions  other  than  petechise  and  ecchymoses,  several  of  which 
have  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  here. 
They  are,  chiefly,  and  in  general  terms,  exanthems,  including  erythema, 
roseola,  and  urticaria,  ana  in  addition  herpes,  particularly  of  the  lips. 
The  last  has  no  special  relation  to  this  afiection,  as  it  is  met  with  in  almost 
every  febrile  disease,  but  it  has  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  face  in 
this  one.  The  former  may  be  connected  pathologically  either  with  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood  or  with  the  irritation  produced  by  the  exu- 
dation in  the  spinal  nervous  centres.  They  have  frequently  been  com- 
pared to  measles  and  to  scarlatina,  but  sometimes  they  nave  assumed  the 
form  of  bullse.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old,  described  by 
Grimshaw,*  an  eruption  of  jxjmphigus  occurred  over  the  whole  body. 
Jackson  long  before  had  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  eruptions  belonging  to 
this  disease,  "large  bull®,  as   if   produced   by   cautharides."      Jenks 

>  T^uiwIlU  Med,  Jimr.,  Dec.,  1 872,  p.  782.       *A  mer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sei,  Oct.,  1 873,  p.  329. 
*  Dublin  Quart,  Jour,,  xlyi,  199.  *Jour.  of  Oulaneous  Mtd.^  ii.  37. 
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described  "  large  elevated  spots  of  a  very  dark  color,  presentiiig  outside 
of  the  dark  color  a  blistered  appearance."  In  some  cases  gangrene  of  the 
skin  has  been  observed  when  the  spots  have  been  exceptionally  dark,  and 
occasionally  has  been  produced  by  pressure. 

The  cause  of  death  in  many  of  the  more  rapid  cases  is  coma,  which  is 
often  preceded  by  convulsions,  especially  in  children  ;  but  in  many  others, 
even  when  attended  with  all  the  marks  of  dissolution  of  the  blood,  con- 
sciousness may  be  but  slightly  impaired  until  the  actual  imminence  of 
death.  In  many  other  cases,  which  are  fatal  in  the  midst  of  an  attack 
with  spinal  symptoms,  death  is  due  to  asphyxia,  partly  owing  to  pres- 
sure on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  partly  to  the  interference  with  the 
respiratory  act  due  to  this  pressure,  and  occasioning  excessive  bronchial  se- 
cretion. Again,  death  may  occur  through  a  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  powers 
of  life,  without  marked  spasm,  blood-change,  or  complication.  In  these 
cases  also  the  intelligence  remains  unimpair^  almost  until  the  moment 
of  dissolution.  Death  is  not  very  rarely  due  to  pneumonia,  and  when 
the  disease  is  ^i^tly  nrolonged  or  the  convalesoenoe  from  it  is  imperfect  a 
fatal  termination  by  dropsy  of  the  brain  is  still  among  its  dangers. 

Hirsch  once  declared  that  the  duration  of  epidemic  meningitis  "  is 
between  a  few  hours  and  several  months,"  and,  however  hyperbolical  the 
phrase  may  seem,  it  is  quite  accurate.  Such  inequalities  are  more  charac- 
teristic of  acute  blood  diseases  than  of  inflammations,  and  in  this  case  the 
coexistence  of  elements  of  both  kinds  doubtless  accounts  for  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  the  symptoms  and  duration  of  the  attack.  The  early 
American  writers  insisted  strongly  on  this  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  disease.  They  record  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  cases  that 
were  fatal  within  the  first  day,  and  even  after  an  illness  of  five  houra, 
although  tliey  agree  that  the  most  usual  date  of  death  was  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  days — a  result  that  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observation.  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  gives  the  duration  of  the  disease,  as  seen  by 
him,  as  between  twenty  hours  and  twenty-eight  days.  Out  of  469  fatal 
cases  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1872,  334  are  said  to  have  terminated 
within  eleven  days,  and  of  this  number  270  were  fatal  in  the  first  six  days 
of  the  attack,  including  52  who  died  on  the  firsft  day,  and  51  in  from  one  to 
two  days.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  while  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  day  only  11  deaths  occurred,  20  took  place  on  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  :  and  while  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  dav 
only  16  died,  yet  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-second  12  deatlis 
were  reported.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  peculiar  danger  on  tlie 
days  represented  by  multiples  of  seven.  Of  cases  that  recover,  the 
duration  is  even  more  indefinite  than  that  of  fatal  cases,  owing  to  compli- 
cations that  occur  in  many,  and  especially  such  as  involve  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres.  Wlien  death  takes  place  within  a  few  hours  it  usually,  if 
not  always,  is  attended  with  symptoms  that  denote  a  disorganization  of  the 
blood.  In  1864  we  attended  a  young  man  previously  in  perfect  health,  but 
who  died  in  twenty-one  hours  after  the  first  seizure.  His  mind  was  un- 
clouded throughout  his  brief  but  fatal  illness.  Within  seven  hours  of  death 
a  purpurous  discoloration  of  the  skin  began,  and  about  an  hour  before  that 
event  the  surface  everywhere  assumed  a  dusky  hue.  The  forearms  and 
hands  were  almost  uniformly  purple  and  the  face  turgid ;  many  eochy- 
motic  spots  on  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs  were  nearly  black  and  measured 
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one  or  two  inches  in  diameter.'  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  five  years  death 
in  convulsions  took  place  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours,  the  skin  presenting 
purpurous  sj)ots,  some  of  them  very  large  and  of  a  deep  bluish  livid  hue. 
On  post-mortem  examination  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
any  meningeal  lesion,  except  a  few  dark  spots  like  sanguineous  effusion 
under  the  arachnoid.  The  heart  was  full  of  dark  blood  in  a  semi-coagu- 
lated state,  and  the  white  corpuscles  were  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
red."  A  case  is  reported  by  Gordon  ^  in  which  the  entire  duration  of  the 
illness  until  death  was  five  hours.  This  is  probably  the  shortest  case  on 
record.  A  lady  aged  twenty-two  years  died  in  sixteen  hours,  the  skin 
covered  with  livid  eochymoses,  some  of  them  measuring  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.^ 

The  character  of  the  convalescence  from  epidemic  meningitis  must  evi- 
dently be  affected  by  the  causes  that  determine  its  duration,  the  grade  of 
the  disease,  the  development  and  extent  of  the  lesions,  etc. ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  except  in  those  imperfect  and,  as  it  were,  shadowy  cases  which 
denote  a  very  slight  action  of  the  morbid  cause,  its  subjects  do  not  i-ecover 
rapidly.  The  essential  lesion  of  the  fully-formed  disease  requires  time 
for  its  removal,  just  as  in  typhoid  fever  the  intestinal  ulcers  are  often 
slow  of  healing,  and  hence  be<!ome  a  cause  of  tardy  rec^overy  and  even 
of  unlooked-for  death.  The  convalescence,  then,  from  the  disease  we  are 
now  studying  is  slow  and  irregular,  is  attended  often  with  debility  and 
emaciation,  and  sometimes  with  persistent  headache,  neuralgia,  convul- 
sions, stiffness  of  the  neck  and  pain  in  moving  it,  hypera»thcsia  of  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia,  etc.  Relapses  are 
very  far  from  being  unconmion. 

Among  the  causes  of  tardy  convalescence  in  this  disease  arc  those 
lesions  and  disorders  which  may  be  embraced  by  the  term  sequelae. 
Impaired  vision,  due  to  various  affections  of  the  eyes,  has  already  been 
considered  among  the  symptoms  proper  of  the  disease,  but  they  are  not 
infrequently  developed  after  the  acute  attack  has  subsided.  Thus,  in 
a  case  reported  by  Larrabie:*  "Just  as  convalescence  seemed  beginning 
the  left  eye  became  affected  in  all  its  parts,  with  entire  loss  of  vision  and 
also  complete  deafness.  After  a  short  remission  hydrencephaloid  symp- 
toms api)eared,  followed  by  the  same  changes  in  the  hitherto  sound  eye, 
complete  blindness  and  deafness,  general  cachexia  and  marasmus,  rigid 
flexion  of  the  right  limbs,  and  death  by  exhaustion  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
weeks."  The  impairment  of  hearing,  which  also  was  described  as  a 
symptom  of  the  acute  attack,  is  apt  to  become  more  marked  after  the 
acute  stage  has  passed  by,  and,  as  before  stated,  is  very  often  perma- 
nent. Occurring  in  young  children,  it  then  involves  deaf-mutism.  It  is 
in  many  cases  associated  with  defective  vision,  weakness  or  loss  of  mem- 
ory, mania,  impairment  of  intelligence,  persistent  pains  in  the  head  or 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  Sometimes  to  one  or  more  of  these  symptoms  is 
added  more  or  less  general  paresis  or  complete  paralysis.  Southhall* 
mentions  the  case  of  a  child  two  years  old  whose  attack  was  followed  by 
incomplete  paralysis,  and  death  at  the  end  of  eight  months  with  softening 

>  Amer.  Jour  of  Med.  SeL,  July,  1864,  p.  133.  »  Dublin  Quart.  Jour.y  1867,  ii.  441. 

•  Lac.  eit 

«  Med,  Frew  and  Oirmhr,  Mar,  1866.    For  otlier  cases  see  ibid,,  pp.  296,  298-300. 

*  Richmond  Jo»mal  of  Mtd.,  Dec,  1872,  p.  779. 
•il&td.,  Aug.,  1872,  p.  141. 
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of  the  brain.  Grordon  thus  describes  the  conclusion  of  a  case:  "The 
man  has  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  almost  organic  life ;  he  eate, 
drinks,  and  sleeps  well ;  he  passes  solid  feces  and  urine  without  giving 
any  notice,  yet,  evidently,  not  unconsciously ;  ....  he  seems  to  under- 
stand, but  cannot  answer;  ....  he  can  draw  up  his  1^  and  arms,  but 
he  cannot  use  his  hands  at  all."  Hirsch  lias  remarked  that  disor- 
ders of  speech  arc  met  with,  due  apparently  to  an  inability  to  articulate 
certain  sounds.  Von  Ziemssen  regards  chronic  hydrocephalus  as  not  a 
rare  consequence  of  epidemic  meningitis,  and  as  one  not  absolutely  or 
immediately  fatal.  Ite  symptoms  include  severe  paroxysmal  pain  in  the 
head  or  neck  or  extremities,  with  vomiting,  loss  of  consciousness,  convul- 
sions, and  involuntary  evacuation  of  excrements.  Between  the  parox- 
ysms, wliich  sometimes  occur  periodically,  the  patient  generally  suffers 
from  neuralgic  pains,  hypersesthesia,  and  various  motor  and  even  mental 
disorders ;  but  in  other  cases  the  intervals  are  free,  or  lieariy  so,  from  all 
morbid  manifestations.  Davis  (1872)  and  many  others  speak  of  severe 
neuralgic  pains  following  this  disease ;  aoconling  to  Dr.  D.,  they  are  most 
frequent  at  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  in  the  abdomen,  and 
the  head;  a  very  fretfid  disposition,  variable  appetite,  and  disturbed 
sleep  are  often  observed.  Ilelapses  have  been  noticed  in  almost  all 
the  epidemics,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  often  due-  to  the 
'  influence  of  accidental  exciting  causes,  mental  or  ])hysical,  in  renew- 
ing the  inflammation  around  the  eerebro-spinal  lesions.  Miner  (1825) 
remarked  that  they  were  most  apt  to  occur  within  the  first  week, 
but  that  when  the  disease  had  once  run  its  course  there  were  very  few 
relapses  during  convalescence.  But,  he  adds,  there  were  several  repeated 
attacks  aft«r  the  most  perfect  recovery,  and  several  of  the  patients  liad 
liad  the  disease  the  preceding  year. 

Like  other  epidemic  diseases,  meningitis  presents  itself  with  every  pos- 
sible degree  of  gravity  between  that  of  a  slight  indisposition  and  that  of 
a  malignant  and  deadly  malady.  The  mortality  in  a  number  of  epidem- 
ics compared  by  Hirsch  varied  between  20  per  cent,  and  75  per  oent^  It 
changes  with  the  locality.  Thus,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  death- 
rate  from  tliis  disease  in  Massachusetts  was  61  per  cent.,  it  was  but  33 
per  cent,  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  1872  the  whole  number 
of  deatlis  caused  by  it  in  Philadelphia  was  133,  while  at  St.  John's 
College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  21  cases  out  of  29  were  fatal  (Southhall).  It 
differs,  also,  at  different  j)eriods;  for  while  ten  epidemics  in  various 
places,  occurring  between  1838  and  1848,  presented  an  average  mortality 
of  70' per  cent.,  a  similar  number,  occurring  between  1855  and  1865,  gave, 
an  average  mortality  of  only  30  per  cent.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed that  such  statistics  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  accurate,  for  in  pri* 
vate  practice  many  cases  occur  that  are  never  reported  unless  they  end 
fatally. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  lesions  found  after  deatli  from  epidemic  men- 
ingitis consist  essentially  of  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  oerebro- 
spmal  meninges,  but  they  also  include  in  many  cases  hemorrhage,  serous 
effusion,  plastic  exudation,  and  tissue-changes  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  in  many  other  cases  an  impaired  constitution  of  the  blood. 
As  the  signs  of  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  alterations  are  met  witli 
ill  the  more  malignant  cases,  it  is  evident  that,  looking  at  the  disease  as  a 
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whole,  it  roust  involve  a  toxic  element  of  whose  operation  the  various 
poBt-mortem  lesions  are  only  effects.  These  lesions,  on  the  whole,  vary 
with  the  type  of  the  disease,  and  also  with  its  duration,  but  some  are 
cliiefly  met  with  in  cases  of  a  malignant  and  others  in  cases  of  an  inflam- 
matory type. 

The  exterior  of  the  body  after  death  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease 
almost  always  j.rescnts  the  marks  of  transudation  of  the  contents  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  de|>endcnt  parts  of  the  body  exhibit  lai^  livid 
patches  or  a  uniform  discoloration  of  the  same  hue.  In  acute  cases* 
the  muscles  are  more  deeply  colored  than  natural,  and  when  the  attack  is 
prolonged  they  are  said  to  have  their  cohesion  impaired  by  fatty  d^enera- 
tion.  Congestion  of  the  brain  is  an  unfailing  accompaniment  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease ;  its  blood-vessels  are  all  distended  with  dark  blood  ; 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  usually  filled  with  coagula  of  the  same 
hue,  though  sometimes  very  dense.  Serum  abounds  in  the  arachnoid 
cavit}'  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  it  may  be  clear  or  milky,  and 
sometimes  it  is  quite  purulent.  It  is  allejjed  by  one  reporter  that  no  less 
tlian  three  pints  of  turbid  serum  escaped  in  a  case  in  which,  however, 
death  did  not  occur  until  the  thirty-fifth  day.  Craig  found  eight  and 
twelve  ounces  of  a  limpid  fluid  in  two  cases  ;  and  Tourdes  found  pus  in 
more  than  one-half  of  his  cases,  either  unmixed  or  forming  a  milky 
liquid.  J.  L.  Smith  refers  to  the  case  of  an  infant  who  had  the  disease 
at  the  age  of  five  months,  and  two  montlis  subsequently  great  prominence 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  other  symptoms  which  indicated  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  effusion  within  the  cranium.  In  fi  case 
in  Dublin,*  there  was  no  meningeal  lesion  except  in  a  "  few  dark  spots 
like  sanguineous  eifusion  under  the  arachnoid."  White  *  mentions  the 
case  of  an  adult  that  terminated  fatally  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  which  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  very  much  congested,  and  sanguineous 
effusions  existed  above  and  below  the  cerebellum,  and  a  clot  of  blood 
three  inches  long  and  external  to  the  theca  extended  downward  from  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  all  of  these  instances,  then, 
congestion,  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  existed.  That  such  was  its 
real  nature  is  proved  by  what  follows. 

The  most  characteristic  lesion  is  a  fibrinous  or  purulent  exudation  in 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  American  physicians  described  it  as  early 
as  1806  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "  The  dura  mater  and  pia  mater  in  several 
places  adhered  together  and  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  .  .  .  .  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  was  a  fluid  resembling  pus  "  (Daniel- 
son  and  Maun).  In  1810,  Bartlett  and  Wilson  found  "an  extravasa- 
tion of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  brain ;"  and  in  the  same  year  Jack- 
son and  his  colleagues,  after  describing  the  congestion  and  serous  effusion 
found  within  the  cranium  "  in  those  who  perished  within  twelve  hours 
of  the  first  invasion,"  state  that  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  present  an 
efiusion  between  them  of  "  coagulated  lymph  or  semi-purulent  lymph  " 
lx)th  on  the  convexity  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  These  descriptions 
correspond  in  all  respects  with  those  of  Mathey  relating  to  the  epidemic 
at  Geneva  in  1805,  for  he  says:  "The  meningeal  blood-vessels  were 
strongly  injected.  A  jelly-like  exudation  tinged  with  blood  covered  the 
surfistce  of  the  brain ;  ....  on  its  lower  surface  and  in  the  ventricles  a 

» JDuWm  Jour.,  July,  1867,  p.  441.  « Med,  Becoid,  iii.  198 
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yellowiijli  puriform  matter  was  found."  Such  lesions  have  been  described 
by  a  long  line  of  observers — by  Wilson  in  1813,  Gramage  in  1818,  Ames 
and  Sargent  in  1848;  by  Squire,  Upham,  and  a  host  of  others  since 
1860  in  the  United  States,  and  by  Tourdes,  Gilchrist,  Ferrus,  Wilks, 
Gordon,  Banks,  Gaskoin,  Niemeyer,  Burdon-Sanderson,  and  many  more 
in  Europe. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  a  certain  number  of  fatal  cases  only 
sanguineous  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
Are  found,  and  in  certain  others— constituting,  it  may  be  added,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  number — evidences  exist  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. Hence  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  congestive  lesions  repre- 
sent the  first  stage  of  a  process  which  if  prolonged  and  perfected  occa- 
sions the  lesions  peculiar  to  inflammation.  For  the  development  of  the 
latter  two  factors  would  seem  to  be  essential — not  only  a  fibrinous  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  but  also  sufficient  time  for  exudation  to  occur.  But 
when  we  come  to  study  the  actual  results  of  examinations  post-morten), 
it  is  found  that  the  duration  of  the  attack  does  not  determine  absolutely 
the  nature  of  the  lesions.  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  case  which  terminated 
fatally  after  a  week's  illness  there  was  found  reddish  serum  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  with  intense 
injection  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  base,  medulla  oblongata,  and  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  cord,  but  no  exudation  of  lymph.*  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  numerous  cases  have  been  published  in  which,  although  death 
occurred  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  onset  of  the  attack,  coagu- 
lated lymph  and  also  pus  were  found  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 
For  example,  during  the  winter  of  1861-62,  in  the  army,  that  then  lay 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  a  soldier  was  attacked  with  a  chill,  severe  fever, 
and  headache,  followed  by  opisthotonos  and  repeated  convulsions  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  No  eniption  or 
discoloration  of  the  skin  is  mentioned  in  the  history.  On  examination 
there  was  found  beneath  the  arachnoid  a  thin  layer  of  lymph  and  abun- 
dant exudation  over  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  also  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  and  on  the  medulla  oblongata.'  In  a  atse  reported  by 
Gordon  *  the  entire  duration  of  the  illness  was  under  five  hours,  and 
after  death  the  cerebral  arachnoid  was  more  or  less  opaque,  and  in  some 
spots  had  a  layer  of  very  thin  purulent  matter  beneath  it.  And,  again, 
not  only  may  the  symptoms  belonging  to  blood-dissolution  be  consistent 
with  a  certain  prolongation  of  life,  but  also  with  decidedly  inflammatory 
tissue-changes.  Thus,  in  another  case  of  Gt)rdon's  the  duration  of  the 
illness  was  at  least  six  days,  and  the  patient  presented  all  the  character- 
istic symptoms  of  the  disease,  including  "  a  most  wonderful  and  uniform 
curve  of  the  spine  and  head  backward,"  "  spots  black  as  ink,"  "  bulhe 
which  rapidly  became  opaque  and  dusky,"  "  herpetic  eruption,  etc." 
Aftier  death  the  body  had  a  very  frightful  appearance.  It  was  still  promi- 
nently arched  forward.  It  was  of  a  dusky  blue  color,  with  a  copious 
eruption  of  black  spots  of  various  sizes,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were 

gangrenous When  the  thecavertebralis  was  opened  purulent  matter 

flowed  out,  and  a  purulent  effusion  was  found  in  patches  on  the  brain. 

*  Davis,  Richmond  Med.  Jonr..  Jnne,  1872.  p.  709. 

'  Frothingham,  Amer.  Med,  Timesj  Apr.,  1864,  p.  207. 

•  Dublin  Qucai,  Jour.,  Majr,  1867,  p.  409. 
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The  cerebral  arachnoid  was  all  opaque^  the  lateral  ventricles  were  filled 
with  serum,  and  the  blood  in  all  the  cavities  was  very  fluid  and  dark 
colored.  From  all  that  precedes,  therefore,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
nature  of  the  lesions  in  this  disease  depends  not  on  the  type  alone,  nor  on 
the  duration  merely,  of  the  attack — ^that  a  very  brief  course  is  compatible 
with  marked  inflammatory  lesions,  and  a  prolonged  one  with  profound 
alterations  in  tlie  condition  of  the  blood.  In  other  words,  it  seems  that 
tliere  must  be  something  besides  the  appreciable  lesions  that  influences,  if 
it  does  not  determine,  the  issue  of  an  attack  of  this  affection.  Wliilc 
bringing  forward  prominently  this  proposition,  and  the  facts  on  which 
it  rests,  we  have  no  intention  of  under-estimating  the  relative  significance 
of  the  two  most  conspicuous  types  of  the  disease,  the  purely  inflamma- 
tory and  the  adynamic,  or  calling  in  question  the  fact  tliat  the  evolution 
of  tlie  former  is  most  usually  comparatively  slow  and  regular,  and  of  the 
latter  rapid  and  irregular.  In  the  one,  when  death  takes  place  early,  con- 
gestive changes  are  found,  and  when  later  these  have  mei*ged  into  exuda- 
tive lesions ;  in  the  other  or  adynamic  cases  congestion  and  liquid 
transudation  prevail,  and  the  results  of  complete  inflammation  are  seldom 
seen.  When  the  disease  has  been  very  much  prolonged  the  exudation 
becH^mes  tough,  adherent,  and  shrivelled. 

The  brain-tissue  has  generally  been  found  softer  than  natural,  and, 
although  in  some  cases  uiis  diminished  ooiLsistence  might  be  attribute<l 
to  post-mortem  changes,  yet  on  the  whole  it  must  be  associated  with  the 
inflammatory  lesions  of  the  meninges.  As  a  rule,  it  is  greater  the  longer 
the  attack  has  lasted,  and  is  by  no  means  equally  diiiused,  but  is  more 
marked  where  the  meningeal  alterations  are  greatest.  Ames  found  soften- 
ing in  nine  out  of  eleven  cases,  and  chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance,  but 
also  in  the  fornix  and  septum  lucidum ;  and  Chaufiard  states  that  in  pro- 
tracted cases  "  the  interior  surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  fornix,  and  septum 
lucidum,  were  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  and  creamy  consistence."  But  it 
is  by  no  means  true  tliat  softening  is  met  with  in  all  cases  of  long  dura- 
tion. 

The  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  membranes  corre<5pond  with 
those  of  the  brain.  The  dura  mater  is  often  very  dark,  it8  blood-vessels 
engorged,  its  arachnoid  cavity  distended  with  serum  more  or  less  bloody, 
turbid,  or  purulent.  Two  ounces  of  pus  have  been  removed  from  it 
through  a  puncture.  Fibrinous  and  purulent  exudation  fills  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  is  usually  most  abundant  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
portions,  and  generally  upon  the  posterior  rather  than  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  organ  ;  but  sometimes  large  accumulations  of  lymph  and 
pus  are  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  Gordon  *  relates  of  a  case 
that  "  when  an  opening  was  made  into  the  lower  part  of  the  theca  verte- 
bralis  purulent  matter  flowed  out,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  pia  mater 
was  covered  with  a  coating  of  thin  purulent  matter,  which,  like  a  thin 
layer  of  butter,  remained  adherent  to  it."  Occasionally  the  cavity  of  the 
spinal  arachnoid  contains  blood.  Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  has  beeu 
ofl^n  noticed.  Chaufiard  states  that  in  some  cases  of  particularly  long 
duration  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp,  and  he  adds,  "  in  the  place  of 
portions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  completely  destroyed,  was  found  only  a 
yellowish  liquid,  or  the  empty  membranes  fell  into  contact  where  it  was 

^  Dublin  Quart,  Jour.,  zliii.  414. 
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wanting."  Similar  disorganization  has  been  described  by  Ames,  KlebS| 
and  others.  FronmuUer  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  agea  fourteen  years 
in  whom  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  was  distended  with  pure 
pus. 

The  lesions  of  the  internal  auditory  apparatus  consist  of  softening  in 
the  fourth  ventricle  and  of  the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  yet  such  lesions 
are  said  to  have  been  found  even  when  no  defect  of  hearing  had  existed. 
In  other  cases  in  which  deafness  did  occur  the  lesions  consisted  of  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  suppuration  of  the 
labyrinth.  They  probably  arose  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  pia  mater  along  the  trunk  of  the  auditory  nerve  (Von  Ziemssen). 
In  like  manner,  the  inflammatory  and  destructive  changes  in  the  eye 
which  have  been  elsewhere  described  arise  from  an  analogous  cause  affect- 
ing the  optic  nerves. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  in  which  other  oipmsare 
found  after  death  from  epidemic  meningitis.  In  cases  that  present  a 
typhoid  type,  and  even  in  such  as  are  rapidly  fatal  with  eochymotic  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin,  the  various  organs  present  no  distinctive  tissue- 
change,  but  only  such  engorgement  as  is  common  to  all  diseases  of  a  simi- 
lar type.  It  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  that  in  this  aflection 
the  spleen  is  not  enlarged,  as  it  always  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
diseases  whose  primary  stage  involves  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood. 
This  fact  becomes  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  remarkable  con- 
trast  which  the  constitution  of  the  blood  presents  in  epidemic  meningitis 
and  in  various  typhous  aflections. 

The  state  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  domi- 
nating as  it  does  its  whole  pathology  and  determining  its  nosological  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  blood  of  a  phlegmasia  rather  than  of  a  pyrexia.  This 
fact  was  early  established  by  American  physicians  who  observed  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  opportunities  for  doing  so  were  not  wanting,  since  venesec- 
tion was  used  oy  every  one  who  treated  it.  In  1807-09  a  rapidly  fatal 
case  or  two  was  found  in  which  the  "  blood  was  darker  and  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  serum  than  usual,"  but  in  others  "  it  did  not  present  any 
uncommon  appearance,  and  no  inflammatory  buff,  nor  was  it  dissolved  '^ 
(Fish).  In  1811,  Arnell  stated  that  "the  blood  drawn  in  the  early  stage 
appeared  like  that  of  a  person  in  full  health ;  there  was  no  unusual  buf^ 
coat,  neither  was  the  crassamentum  broken  down  or  destroyed."  In  the 
epidemic  studied  by  Mannkopff  (1866)  he  found  that  blood  obtained  by 
venesection  gave  a  clot  with  a  thick  buffy  coat.  Andral,  seeking  to  estab- 
iish  the  law  that  in  every  acute  inflammation  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
iibrin  of  the  blood,  remarks  that  in  a  case  of  oerebro-spinal  meningitis  it  was 
very  marked.^  Ames  states  that  "  the  blood  taken  from  the  arm  and  by 
cups  from  the  back  of  the  neck  "  "coagulated  with  great  rapidity."  "  Its 
color  was  generally  bright^ — in  a  few  cases  nearly  approaching  to  that  of 
arterial  blood ;  it  was  seldom  buffed ;  in  thirty-seven  cases  in  which  its 
appearance  was  noted  it  was  buffed  in  only  four."  Analyses  were 
made  in  four  cases,  "the  blood  being  taken  early  in  the  disease 
from  the  arm,  and  was  the  first  bleeding  in  each  case.  They  fur- 
nished the  following  results: 

'  Path,  Homaloloyy^  p.  73. 
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Flhrln.  CorpuBolea. 

I 6.40 140.29 

II 5.20 112.79 

III 3.64 .....123.46 

IV 4.56 129.50 

The  first  was  from  a  laboring  man  thirty-five  years  old ;  the  second  from 
a  boy  twelve  years  old,  while  comatose ;  and  the  two  others  from  stout 
women  between  thirty  and  thirty-five."  *  Tourdes,  whose  analyses  follow, 
states  that  "  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  was  rarely  buffed ;  if  a  buffy  coat 
existed,  it  was  thin,  and  generally  a  mere  indication  upon  the  surface  of 
the  dot."' 

Fibrin.  Corpuflclea. 

1 4.60 134.00 

II 3.90 135.54 

III 3.70 143.00 

IV 6.63... 137.84 

Maillot  gives,  as  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  six  cases,  an  increase  of  fibrin 
to  six  parts  and  more  in  a  thousand.  This  summary  represents,  as  far  as  is 
known,  all  of  the  analyses  of  blood  taken  from  living  patients  in  this  disease, 
and  it  shows  that  in  every  case  the  proportion  of  fibrin  exceeded  that  of 
healthy  blood,  and  corresponded  exactly  to  that  observed  in  the  blood  of 
inflammatory  diseases,  wliile  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  varied  within 
the  normal  limits.  How  different  is  this  condition  of  the  blood  from  that 
of  typhus  fever,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  fibrin,  and  a 
ialling  off  in  the  red  corpuscles  as  well,  or  from  that  of  typhoid  fever,  in 
which  neither  element  declines  until  the  disease  affects  the  body  by  inani- 
tion! (Murchison). 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  after  death  the  historians  of 
the  disease  are  not  so  well  agreed ;  nevertheless,  the  preponderance  of  the 
tostimony  is  in  favor  of  the  statement  that  the  blood  presents  ap}>earances 
resembling  those  belonging  to  the  continued  fevers  rather  tnan  to  the 
inflammations.  It  is  true  that  even  in  this  the  agreement  is  neither 
general  nor  complete.  Tourdes,  for  example,  states  that  in  an  autopsy 
"  the  blood  was  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  toughness  of  the 
fibrinous  clots,"  but  the  greater  number  have  reported  it  as  being  dark 
and  liquid.  Such  was  its  condition  in  the  epidemic  which  we  stuaied  at 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1866-67,  and  it  has  been  correctly  described 
by  Dr.  Githens  as  follows :  "  The  blood  was  fluid,  of  the  color  and 
appearance  of  port-wine  lees ;  under  the  microscope  the  corpuscles  were 
shrivelled  and  crenated,  and  there  was  a  space  apparent  between  them  as 
they  were  arranged  in  rouleaux.  There  were  in  two  cases  white,  firm, 
fibrinous  heart-clots  extending  through  both  ventricles  and  auricles  and 
into  the  vessels  leading  to  and  from  the  heart."  *  It  may  be  added  that 
the  red  corpuscles  are  ofl^n  crenated  and  shrivelled  when  the  case  has 
been  protracted,  and  it  has  been  stated — from  limited  observation,  indeed 
— that  "the  white  corpuscles  are  three  times  more  numerous  than  the 
red."  *  The  blood  has  been  scrutinized  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  of 
those  bodies  which  are  judged  by  Koch  and  his  disciples  to  differentiate 

*  New  Orleant  Med,  and  Swrq.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1 848.  '  EpidemU  de  Strasbourg^  p.  160. 

*  Amer,  Jour,  of  Med.  *%»*.,  Jiilv,  1867,  p.  23. 

*  Dublin  QuarL  Jour.,  May,  1867,  p.  441. 
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general  diseases,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  investigation  has  been  witlioat 
definite  result.^ 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements  now 
given  of  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  epidemic  meningitis.  One  of 
them  points  to  an  excess  and  the  other  to  a  loss  of  tlie  spontaneously 
coagulable  element  of  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that  venesection,  whi<Ji 
was  necessary  for  procuring  the  living  blood  for  analysis,  would  only  be 
performed  when  the  type  of  the  disease  authorized  it — ^that  is,  wlien  the 
type  was  sthenic ;  whereas  the  blood  examined  after  death  had  necessarily 
undergone  changes  which  tended  to,  if  they  did  not  actually,  occasion 
death.  Hence  we  find  among  the  former  cases,  when  fatal,  the  most 
extensive  and  massive  exudation,  and  always  among  the  latter  less  evi- 
dence of  inflammation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  or  less  manifes- 
tation of  those  appearances  which  denote  a  loss  of  the  vitality  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  blood.  In  the  one  case  death  may  fairly  be  attributed,  above 
all  other  causes,  to  the  pressure  upon,  and  the  disorganization  of,  the 
cerebro-spinal  organs  essential  to  life ;  in  the  other,  primarily,  to  the 
death  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  blood  produced  by  the  specific  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  the  post-mortem  fluidity  of  the  bloo^l 
exists  under  two  conditions.  In  the  one  the  morbid  cause  is  powerful 
enough  from  the  very  commencement  rapidly  to  destroy  the  life  of 
that  fluid,  and  in  the  other  it  acts  less  violently,  but  continuously,  to 
exhaust  the  powers  of  life. 

Our  conception  of  the  pathology  of  epidemic  meningitis  is  implicitly 
contained  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  Of  its  essential  cause  and  of  the 
conditions  that  call  it  into  existence  nothing  whatever  is  known.  The 
disease  is  most  probably  due  to  some  atmosplieric  agency  that  is  capable 
of  acting  at  the  same  time  upon  widely  separated  localities.  Its  specific 
cause  appears  to  enter  the  blood  first  of  all,  and  doubtless  through  the 
lungs,  and  to  be  capable  of  destroying  life  by  its  action  upon  the  blood 
alone.  Failing  this  eflect,  its  force  is  S{)ent  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  pia 
mater,  and  it  may  become  fatal  by  the  mechanical  interference  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation  with  the  nutrition  of  those  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  are  essential  to  life.  An  inflammatory  and  a  septic 
element  together  constitute  the  fully-developed  disease  ;  either  may  be  in 
excess  and  overshadow  the  other.  According  to  the  relative  predomin- 
ance of  one  or  the  other,  the  disease  assumes  more  of  a  typhoid  or  more 
of  an  inflammatory  type,  and  it  is  doubtlass  this  diversity  in  its  physiog- 
nomy, as  well  as  in  tne  lesions  tliat  attend  it,  which  has  led  to  the  most 
opposite  doctrines  respecting  its  nature  and  its  nosological  affinities. 

Diagnosis. — The  most  distinctive  phenomena  of  epidemic  meningitis 
are  suddenness  of  attack  and  rapidity  of  development  of  the  following 
symptoms :  acute  pain  in  the  head,  neck,  spine,  and  limbs ;  faintness, 
vomiting ;  stiffness  or  spasm  of  the  cervical  or  spinal  muscles ;  hyper- 
eesthesia  of  the  skin;  delirium,  alternating  with  intelligence  and  merging 
aflerward  into  dulncss  or  coma ;  occasional  convulsive  spasms ;  paralysis 
of  the  face  or  of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  evidences  of  associated 
blood-poisoning  are,  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  disease,  various  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin  (herpes,  roseola,  petechire,  etc.),  ecchymoses,  debility 
out  of  proportion  to  the  evidences  of  local  disease,  redness  of  the  eyes, 

>  .laff^  PhUa.  Med.  Times,  xii.  599. 
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foulness  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  and  more  or  less  of  tlic  other  condi- 
tions which  characterize  the  typhoid  state.  To  these  features  must  be 
added  the  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  greater  in  most  epidemics  of  menin- 
gitis than  that  of  any  disease  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  oonfounde<l. 

It  is  distinguished  from  s{K)radic  meningitis  by  the  fact  that  the  latter 
disease  is  never  primary,  but  is  always  either  an  epiphenomenon  of  some 
other  and  previous  malady  (various  fevers  and  chronic  blood  diseases)  or 
is  traumatic  in  its  origin.  The  thermometer  readily  distinguishes  it  from 
various  functional  nervous  affections,  cliiefly  hysterical,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature remains  normal. 

From  typhoid  fever  it  differs  as  widely  as  possible  by  its  rapid  onset, 
the  exquisite  pain  in  the  head,  the  neuralgic  pains,  the  opisthotonos,  and 
the  convulsions.  The  alternate  delirium  or  coma  and  clearness  of  mind 
in  meningitis  contrast  with  the  persistent  hebetude,  stupor,  or  muttering 
delirium  and  the  muscular  rehixation  in  typhoid  fever.  The  sordes  on 
the  tongue,  the  diarrhoea,  the  mcteorism,  the  intestinal  hemorrhage  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  the  moist  or  merely  dry  tongue  and  the  transient  vomit- 
ing and  torpid  bowels  of  the  former;  high  or  continuous  fever  on  the 
one  baud,  slight  or  variable  increase  of  temperature  on  the  other;  difflu- 
enoe  of  blood  in  the  one  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  its  fibrin  in 
the  other ;  in  the  one  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
meninges,  in  the  other  specific  lesions  of  the  intestinal  and  mesenteric 
glands, — ^these,  as  well  as  the  very  different  modes  of  origin  of  the  two 
affections,  draw  a  broad  and  manifest  line  of  distinction  between  them. 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  contrasts  between  epi- 
demic meningitis  and  typhus  fever  were  it  not  that,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  instruction  on  the  subject  in  medical  treatises  and  lectures, 
a  lai^  number  of  physicians  confound  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and 
the  typhoid  state  of  inflammatory  diseases  with  one  another.  The  con- 
fusion was  intensified  at  one  time  by  designating  the  disease  we  are  study- 
ing as  spotted  fever — a  term  originally  applied  and  properly  belonging 
to  typhus  fever  (typhus  petechialis).  It  is  true  that  New  England  phy- 
sicians soon  became  aware  of  their  error,  which  w&s  distinctly  pointed  out 
and  condemned  by  North,  Strong,  Miner,  Foot,  Fish,  and  others  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  A  similar  error  was  at  first  committed  both 
in  Ireland  and  England,  but  was  corrected  by  maturer  experience.  In 
order  to  contrast  the  two  diseases  as  strongly  as  possible,  we  place  their 
distinctive  features  side  by  side  in  the  following  table : 


Epidemic  Meningitis. 

A  pandemic  disease.  Occurs  simulta- 
neously in  placeH  remote  from  one  an- 
other and  without  intercommunica- 
tion. 

Attacks  all  classes  of  society.  Is  never 
primarily  developed  by  destitution, 
squalor,  or  defective  ventilation. 

Is  not  contagious. 

Attacks  more  males  than  females. 

Attacks  more  young  persons  than  adults. 

Oenerally  occurs  in  winter. 

Eruptions  are  absent  in  at  least  half  of 
the  caises ;  they  occur  within  the  first 
day  or  two. 


Typhus  Fever. 

An  endemic  disease,  due  to  local  causee 
and  spreading  by  intercommunication. 


Attacks  the  poor,  filthy,  and  crowded 
alone. 

Contagious  in  a  high  degree. 
Both  sexes  equally  affected. 
More  adults  man  young  persons. 
Epidemics  irrespective  of  season. 
Eruption    rarely  absent,    and    appears 
about  the  fifth  day. 
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Epidemic  Meningitis. 

The  eruptions  are  various ;  they  include 
erythema,  roseola,  urticaria,  herpes, 
etc.    Eccnymoses  are  common. 

Headache  is  acute,  agonizing,  tensive. 

Delirium  often  absent ;  often  hysterical, 
sometimes  vivacious,  sometimes  mani- 
acal. Generally  b^ns  on  the  first  or 
second  day. 

Pulse  very  often  not  above  the  natural 
rate;  often  preternaturally  frequent 
or  infrequent.  Is  subject  to  sudden 
and  great  variations. 

"The  temperature  is  lower  than  that 
recorded  in  any  other  typhoid  or  in- 
flammatory disease."  It  is  also  very 
fluctuating. 

The  body  has  no  peculiar  smell. 

The  tongue  is  generally  moist  and  soft, 
and  if  dry  is  not  fouL  Sordes  on  teeth 
rare. 

Vomiting  is  an  almost  constant  and 
urgent  symptom,  especially  in  the  first 
sti^e. 

Pains  in  the  spine  and  limbs  of  a  sharp 
and  lancinating  character  are  usual. 

Tetanic  spasms  occur  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  and  within  tlK  first  two 
or  three  days.  They  are  due  to  an 
exudation  on  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinalis. 

Cutaneous  hypersesthesia  is  a  prominent 
symptom. 

Strabismus  is  common. 

The  eyes,  if  injected,  have  a  light  red  or 
pinkish  color. 

The  pupils  are  often  variable  and  un- 
equal. 

Deafness  and  blindness  are  often  com- 
plete and  permanent. 

Duration  very  indefinite,  but  generally 

from  four  to  seven  days. 
'  Relapses  are  common. 

The  olood  is  often  fibrinous. 

The  lesions,  except  in  the  most  rapid 
cases,  consist  of  a  plastic  or  purulent 
exudation  in  the  meshes  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal pia  mater. 

Mortality  from  20  to  75  per  cent. 


Typhus  Fever. 

Eruption  always  roseolous,  and  then 
petechial.    Ecchymoses  are  rare. 

Headache  dull  and  heavy. 

Delirium  rarely  absent ;  usually  mutter- 
ing. Rarely  begins  before  the  end  of 
the  first  week. 

A  slow  pulse  exceedingly  rare.  Its  rate 
usually  between  90  and  120. 


The  temperature  is  always  elevated,  and 
does  not  fall  until  tlie  close  of  the 
attack.  "The  skin  is  hot,  burning, 
and  pungent  to  the  feel.'' 

The  mouse-like  smell  is  characteristic. 

The  tongue  is  generally  dry,  hard,  and 
brown,  and  the  teeth  and  gums  Ulig- 
inous. 

Vomiting  is  rare  and  not  urgent. 


The  pains,  if  any,  are  dull,  and  appa- 
rently muscular. 

Tetanic  spasms  are  unknown  in  typhus. 
Convulsions  sometimes  occur,  due  to 
pysemia. 


The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  generally 

blunted. 
Strabismus  is  rare. 
The  blood  in  the  conjunctival  vessels  is 

dark. 
The  pupils  are  equal  and  contracted. 

Deafness  almost  always  ceases  with  con- 
valescence. Blindness  never  follows 
typhus. 

Duration  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days. 

Relapses  are  rare. 

The  olood  is  never  fibrinous. 

In  typhus  no  inflammatory  lesions  exist. 


Mortality  from  8  to  40  per  cent. 


Prognosis. — In  the  section  relating  to  the  mortality  of  epidemic  men- 
ingitis it  has  been  seen  that  its  death-rate  varies  at  different  times  and 
places  l)etween  widely  remote  extremes.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  influence  of  various  circumstances  in  controlling 
the  issue  of  the  disease.  The  relative  as  well  as  the  aggregate  mortality 
is  far  greater  in  childhood  than  in  adult  life.  After  the  age  of  tliirty  or 
thirty-five  it  decreases  rapidly  until  old  age,  when  recovery  from  the  dis- 
ease is  quite  exceptional.  A  sudden  or  rapidly  develo})ed  attack  is  gener- 
ally unfavorable,  especially  when  the  symptoms  are  adynamic  and  there 
is  a  purplish  discoloration  of  the  skin.     Indeed,  even  ajmrt  from  evidences 
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of  bIood-<;hange^  cerebral  are,  on  the  whole,  of  graver  importauce  than 
spinal  phenomena,  and  the  more  so  the  more  typhoidal  their  type.  Of 
still  more  serious  significance  is  a  want  of  perception  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  or  unconcern  about  its  issue.  A  pretematurally  slow  and 
compressible  pulse  implies  danger,  and  so  does  coolness  of  the  skin, 
especially  if  it  grows  purplish  from  a  diffusion  of  blood  beneath  it  or 
even  from  venous  stasis.  The  various  eruptions  that  have  been  described 
including  petechise,  are  not  necessarily  dangerous  signs.  Profuse  sweats 
during  a  soporose  state,  bullse  and  gangrenous  spots,  obstruction  of  the  bron- 
chia with  mucus  or  scrum,  pneumonia  or  pericarditis, — ^these  are  all  grave 
indications.  So,  too,  are  a  dry,  fissured,  shrivelled,  and  pale  tongue  or  a 
fuliginous  state  of  the  mouth,  swelling  of  the  parotids,  obstinate  vomit- 
ing, and  profuse  diarrhoea  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Among 
the  most  unfavorable  nervous  symptoms  are  great  restlessness,  rigid  retrac- 
tion of  the  head,  spasms  of  other  than  the  spinal  muscles,  general  convul- 
sions, extensive  hypereesthesia,  deep  coma,  dilatation  and  insensibility  of 
the  pupils  or  their  rapid  change  from  a  dilated  to  a  contracted  state,  reten- 
tion or  incontinence  of  urine,  and  all  cerebral  paralyses,  including  that  of 
the  muscles  of  deglutition.  The  favorable  indications  comprise  a  general 
mildness  of  the  symptoms,  a  moderate  loss  of  strength,  a  slight  d^ree  of 
pain  and  muscular  stiffness,  the  absence  of  petechise  or  vibices  (although 
in  many  grave  epidemics  they  are  of  rare  occurrence),  a  desire  for  food 
and  the  ability  to  digest  it.  Yet  it  is  imprudent  to  make  an  absolute 
prognosis  in  any  grave  case  of  this  disease.  Recovery  has  sometimes 
occurred  when  it  appeared  impossible,  and  some  have  died  when  the 
period  of  danger  seemed  to  have  passed  on  the  sudden  accession  of  cerebral 
or  spinal  nervous  symptoms. 

TREATMENT. — ^Thc  difficulties  that  attend  the  solution  of  therapeutical 
questions  regarding  diseases  which  are  comparatively  r^ular  in  their 
evolution,  and  are  produced  by  definite  causes  acting  in  an  intelligible 
manner,  are  very  numerous  and  often  insuperable.  They  become  multi- 
plied in  relation  to  a  disease  which,  like  this  one,  stands  alone  in  many 
respects ;  whose  causes,  phenomena,  and  lesions — in  a  word,  whose  laws 
— are  specific ;  and  whose  varieties  of  type  are  as  numerous  as  can  be 
formed  oy  the  combination,  in  a  constantly  varying  proportion,  of  a  spe- 
cial (hypothetical)  alteration  of  the  blood,  deranging  the  molecular  actions 
of  the  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  inflammation  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal meninges,  and  even  of  the  substance  of  the  great  nervous  centres. 
These  reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diverse  and  often  opposite 
methods  »of  treatment  that  have  been  applied  to  the  disease.  As  in 
almost  all  other  cases,  the  methods  have  consisted  in  using  remedies  to 
counteract  certain  symptoms — now  a  stimulant  or  tonic  regimen  to  com- 
bat the  debility  which  conferred  the  name  of  "sinking  typhus"  on  the  dis- 
ease ;  now  an  antiphlogistic  course  to  allay  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  denoted  by  the  neuralgic  pain  and  the  tetanoid  phe- 
nomena ;  and,  again,  large  doses  of  narcotics  to  blunt  the  pain  and  sub- 
due the  spasm.  Still  other  medications  have  been  used  with  a  similar 
furpose,  and  some,  as  we  shall  see,  with  more  or  less  theoretical  views, 
t  may  be  said,  with  Von  Ziemssen,  "  that  we  are  far  from  having  it  in 
our  power  to  decide  whether- a  rational  treatment  of  the  symptoms  lias 
curea  the  disease  or  lessened  its  mortality ; "  but  a  review  of  the  methods 
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that  have  been  employed  and  their  results  leads  to  no  doubtful  conclusion 
that  some  are  mischievous  and  others  more  or  less  salutary. 

Emetics  were  among  the  first  medicines  used  in  the  treatment  of  this 
aflfection,  and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  vomiting  which  is  one  of  its 
most  constant  initial  symptoms.  But  we  can  readily  understand  why 
they  failed  to  afford  relief.  The  vomiting  and  retching  are  not  gastric 
symptoms  at  all,  but,  as  already  stated,  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  the 
congestive  or  inflammatory  process  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  These  medi- 
cines may  therefore  be  omitted.  The  employment  of  purgatives  is  even 
less  rational ;  they  debilitate  without  affording  any  relief. 

Venesection  was  probably  employed  as  a  part  of  a  routine  treatment 
which  neither  sound  reason  nor  clinical  experience  justified.  It  was  gen- 
erally found  to  fail  of  its  curative  purpose,  and  often  induced,  especially 
in  young  persons,  dangerous  exhaustion.  No  better  illustration  is  needed 
to  show  that  the  disease  we  have  been  studying  is  far  more  than  a  local 
inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges.  On  the  other  hand,  local 
depletion  is  often  of  marked  utility.  Our  own  experience  would  lead  \^^ 
to  conclude  that  in  the  more  sthenic  cases  scarified  cups,  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  along  the  cervical  vertebrae,  are  of  essential  service 
in  mitigating — and  generally,  indeed,  in  wholly  removing — ^the  neuralgic 
pains  which  form  so  prominent  and  severe  a  symptom  in  many  cases  of 
this  disease.  When  any  abstraction  of  blood  appears  to  be  contraindi- 
catcd  by  the  patient's  debility,  even  dry  cups  will  afford  him  signal  relief. 
Leeches  have  been  applied  to  the  parts  mentioned,  and  over  the  mastoid 
processes  have  sometimes  been  used  with  advantage,  but  their  depletory 
surpasses  their  revulsive  action,  and  is,  so  far,  injurious.  Cold  to  the 
head  and  spine  is  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  relieving  certain 
symptoms.  In  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society's  Report  of  1810  we 
read :  "  Cold  water,  snow,  and  ice  have  been  applied  to  the  head  when 
there  was  violent  pain  in  that  part  with  heat  and  flushed  face,  and  when 
there  was  violent  delirium.  They  afforded  great  comfort  to  the  patient, 
and  mitigated  or  removed  those  im|)ortant  symptoms."  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  remedy  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  forming — or  at  least  the  early — stage  of  the  attack,  when  the 
pain  in  the  head  is  most  intense.  Its  soothing  influence  is  then  very 
marked,  as  well  as  its  indirect  action  in  promoting  sleep.  Heat  of 
head  is  not  an  essential  condition  for  its  use,  for  even  in  the  most  violent 
cases  it  is  rarely  extreme,  and  is  often  entirely  wantiuff.  Pain  calls  more 
distinctly  for  the  application,  and  when  that  symptom  has  subsided  cold  is 
apt  to  be  more  annoying  than  grateful  to  the  patient.  Cold*  is  best 
applied  to  the  head  in  the  form  of  pounded  ice  enclosed  in  a  bladder  or 
rubber  bag ;  but  cold  affusions  are  also  very  valuable,  especially  for  chil- 
dren. For  the  application  of  cold  to  the  spine  the  most  emcient  apparatus 
is  the  long,  flat  ruober  bag,  either  single  or  double. 

From  tne  earliest  history  of  epidemic  meningitis  in  this  country  blis- 
ters formed  a  conspicuous  element  in  the  treatment.  They  were  used,  as 
they  had  been  in  other  forms  of  meningitis,  to  relieve  the  pain  and  dimin- 
ish the  congestion  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  The  results  of  their 
use  were  by  no  means  uniform,  for  not  only  were  they  employed  in 
many  of  the  cases  which  must  almost  necessarily  have  been  fatal  before 
inflammation  could  be  established,  but  even  in  the  inflammatory  cases 
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they  were  often  applied  when  time  enough  had  elapsed  to  allow  the 
exudation  to  be  fully  formed,  and  when,  therefore,  they  were  too  late  to 
be  useful.  Again,  tliey  were  sometimes  used  so  as  to  vesicate  too  deeply, 
and  thus  by  the  pain  they  caused  at  first,  and  by  the  exhaustion  that 
resulted  from  the  excessive  discharges  they  maintained,  the  patient  was 
more  injured  than  benefited.  Our  own  experience  proves  Uiat  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease  blisters  applied 
l>elow  the  occipital  ridge  and  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  only  allowed 
to  vesicate  superficially,  not  only  remove  the  pain  in  the  head,  but  dimin- 
ish the  delirium,  spasms,  and  coma,  and  therefore  contribute  as  directly 
as  other  remedies,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  favorable  issue  of  the  attack. 
But  such  salutary  effects  are  not  to  be  looked  for  when  the  disease  assumes 
a  malignant  type  nor  after  its  constitution  has  become  definitely  fixed. 
The  application  of  stimulant  and  even  vesicating  agents  to  the  spine 
below  the  neck  has  not  been  generally  practised  because,  probably,  the 
seat  of  the  spinal  lesions  was  known  to  oe  chiefly  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  organ.  Still,  the  neuralgic  pains  felt  in  the  spinal  nerves  may  be 
mitigated  by  stimulant  and  anodyne  liniments  applied  with  friction  to 
the  spinal  column. 

American  physicians  early  recognized  coolness  of  the  skin  among  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  the  disease ;  and  this  probably  suggested 
their  use  of  diaphoretic  remedies,  among  which  were  the  external  applica- 
tion of  moist  heat  in  baths  and  warm  wrappings,  as  well  as  "  bottles  of 
hot  water  or  billets  of  wood  heated  in  boiling  water  and  wrapped  in  flan- 
nel," or  the  patient  "  was  wrapped  in  flannel  wrung  out  of  boiling  water, 
sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  feet,  while  hot  inftisions  were  administered, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  mint,  pennyroyal,  and  other  similar  plants,  and 
also  wine-whev,  wine  and  water,  wine,  brandy,  and  other  ardent  spirits 
more  or  less  diluted,  camphor,  sulphuric  ether,  and  opium.  It  was  not 
generally  thought  useful  to  excite  profuse  sweating,  but  important  to 
maintain  the  activity  of  the  skin  from  twenty  to  forty  hours,  and  even 
longer  in  some  instances.  Soup  and  cordials  were  at  the  same  time  admin- 
istered. Under  this  treatment  most  commonly  the  violent  symptoms,  and 
not  very  rarely  all  the  appearances  of  disease,  have  subsided  "  (Jackson). 
Beyond  all  doubt,  this  method  was  a  rational  one,  for  it  tended  to  promote 
an  elimination  of  the  morbid  poison,  while  it  depleted  the  blood-vessels 
and  acted  revulsively  upon  the  local  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spiual 
meninges.  Yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  revived  during  the  more  recent 
epidemics  of  the  disease,  unless,  partially,  by  Gordon  (1867),  who  says  : 
"  What  I  have  seen  most  useful  in  the  stage  of  collapse  is  external  warmth 
applied  to  the  entire  surface  by  means  of  flannel  bags  containing  roasted 
salt,  applied  along  the  spine,  along  the  chest,  inside  the  arms,  and  to  the 
feet  ana  legs  and  between  them." 

Except  typhus  fever,  there  is  no  disease  in  which  a  due  administration 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  may  become  more  important.  In  cases  of  the 
inflammatory  tj^pe  they  are  rarely  needful,  and  are  frequently  hurtful, 
but  in  those  which  exhibit  signs  of  blood  disorder  with  nervous  exhaus- 
tion they  are  often  indispensable.  Nothing  demonstrates  their  necessity 
more  clearly  than  the  extraordinary  tolerance  of  alcohol  exhibited  in 
some  cases  of  the  disease.  Among  the  earlier  American  authorities 
may  be  found  many  illustrations  of  this  statement.     Woodward  (1808^ 
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observed  that  very  large  quantities  of  wine  or  ardent  spirits  may  be 
given  without  injury.  Arnell  said:  "In  some  cases  I  nave  given  a 
quart  of  brandy  in  six  or  eight  hours  with  the  happiest  effect."  Haskell 
maintained  that  "  the  bold  and  liberal  use  of  diffusible  stimuli  is  the 
only  safe  and  efficacious  mode  of  treatment.''  In  Ireland  the  habitual 
use  of  alcohol  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever  no  doubt  suggested  its 
liberal  employment  in  this  disease,  but  such  stimulants  have  never  been 
in  vogue  among  the  physicians  of  France  or  Germany.  This  difference 
may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  generally  asthenic  type  of  the  disease 
in  the  first-named  country  and  its  more  inflammatory  character  in  the 
others.  Similar  contrasts  of  type  mark  different  epidemics,  and  indi- 
vidual cases  during  the  same  epidemic.  We  have  no  doubt  that  while 
these  agents  are  indispensable  in  tlie  treatment  of  cases  of  the  former 
type,  they  must  even  then  be  exhibited  discreetly,  for  their  too  lavish 
exhibition  entails  the  gravest  i^ril  by  intoxicating  the  patients  and 
oppressing  instead  of  arousing  their  vital  energies.  In  1866,  on  taking 
charge  of  the  medical  wards  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  we  found  that 
the  patients  were  using  as  large  quantities  of  alcohol  as  are  given  in 
typhus  fever,  but  a  very  short  period  of  observation  showed  that  this 
use  of  the  stimulant  was  excessive ;  consequently  the  dose  of  it  was  first 
reduced,  and  finally  it  was  omitted  altogetner  unless  special  indications 
for  it  arose.  This  change  was  followed  by  a  manifest  improvement  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  sick  and  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  which,  it 
then  became  evident,  were  due  to  a  lavish  use  of  stimulants  rather  than 
to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  Alcohol  is  no  more  essential  to  the  treat- 
ment of  epidemic  meningitis  than  of  any  other  acute  affection ;  it  is  a  cor- 
dial to  be  held  in  reserve  to  meet  those  signs  of  failura  of  the  heart  and 
nervous  system  which  may  arise  in  all  acute  diseases  attended  with 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

The  use  of  opium  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  was  strongly  advo- 
cated by  nearly  all  of  the  early  American  writers  upon  the  subject,  and 
by  many  of  them  enormous  doses  were  given.  It  was  observed  not  to 
produce  narcotic  effects  in  ordinary  doses.  In  one  case,  marked  by 
excruciating  pain  in  the  head  and  maniacal  delirium,  sixty  drops  of 
laudanum  were  given  every  hour  until  nearly  half  an  ounce  had  been 
taken  within  eight  hours  (^Strong).  Haskell  states:  "We  have  been 
obliged  frequently  to  exhibit  ten  grains  of  opium  for  a  dose  in  some  of 
the  violent  cases  attended  with  strong  spasms,  and  have  never  known  it 
to  produce  stu|X)r  in  a  single  instance."  Miner  relates  that  "  a  few  cases 
imperiously  required  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  opium  in  an  hour, 
or  half  a  drachm  [of  opium]  in  substance  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours, 
before  the  urgent  symptoms  could  be  controlled,  and  even  some  cases 
required  a  drachm  in  the  same  time.  All  these  patients  recovered."  In 
Europe,  Chauffard  administered  opium  in  doses  of  from  three  to  fifteen 
grains,  and  Bond  in  frequently  prescribed  from  seven  to  fifteen  grains  at 
a  single  dose  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  subsequently  one 
or  two  grains  every  half  hour,  until  the  patient  grew  sleepy  or  his  symp- 
toms subsided.  This  tolerance  of  the  drug  is  remarkable,  and  so  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  cause  constipation.  These  and  many  similar 
statements  agree  entirely  with  our  personal  experience.  We  were  in  the 
habit,  during  the  epidemic  above  referred  to,  of  prescribing  one  grain 
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of  opium  every  hour  in  very  severe  and  every  two  hours  in  moderately 
severe  cases,  and  in  no  instance  was  narcotism  induced,  or  even  an 
approach  to  that  condition.  Under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  the 
pain  and  spasm  subsided,  the  skin  grew  warmer  and  the  pulse  fuller, 
and  the  entire  condition  of  the  patient  more  hopeful.  It  seemed  probable, 
however,  that  the  benefit  of  the  opium  treatment  was  most  decided  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  attack,  and  hence  in  those  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tory and  spasmodic  elements  predominated.  The  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  internal  administration  or  other 
preparations  of  opium,  not  only  on  account  of  its  prompter  action,  but 
because  it  avoids  the  rejection  of  the  medicine  by  vomiting.  On  the 
whole.  Von  Ziemssen  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  he  savs, 
''  Beyond  all  doubt  morphia  may  be  considered  the  most  indispensaole 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  meningitis.'^ 

There  is  no  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  epidemic  meningitis  ha<9 
ever  been  cured  by  quinia  alone.  In  the  early  prevalence  of  the  disease 
it  was  treated  by  large  doses  of  cinchona,  but  unavailingly,  and  subse- 
quently smaller  doses  were  given  during  the  convalescence,  as  it  was  in 
that  of  other  acute  diseases.  In  some  parts  of  this  country  where  mias- 
matic diseases  prevail,  and  epidemic  meningitis,  like  all  other  acute,  and 
especially  febrile,  disorders,  displayetl  more  or  less  of  a  periodical  or 
paroxysmal  ty|)e,  quinia  was  used  in  large  doses,  but  the  expected  result 
was  not  reali/iKl.  Upham  states  that  in  some  instances  it  was  given  to 
the  extent  of  sixty,  or  even  eighty,  grains  within  twelve  hours  from  tlie 
b^tnning  of  the  attack,  but  without  effect  In  Europe  it  was  exten- 
sively tried  and  unanimously  coudenmed.  It  may  very  properly  be  left 
out  of  tlie  list  of  medicines  suitable  for  this  disease,  particularly  since  it 
is  no  longer  probable  that  any  physician  would  be  rash  enough  to  em})Ioy  it 
in  the  so-called  antipyretic  doses  with  or  without  their  usual  associates, 
cold  batlis.  Acooraing  to  Karl  Jaf!^,  the  medicinal  antipyretics  (quinia, 
salicylic  add,  and  also  sodium  benzoate)  may  be  entirely  discarded, 
because  they  ruin  the  already  weakened  digestion.^ 

Common  sense  has  also  proved  stronger  tlian  theory  in  excluding  mer- 
curials from  the  treatment  of  epidemic  meningitis.  At  one  time  they 
were  extensively  usetl,  e.s{K*cia11y  when  it  was  learned  that  the  disease  in 
its  full  development  included  a  paramount  inflammatory  element.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  results  of  their  use  were  far  from  uniform,  and 
farther  still  from  being  demonstrably  beneficial.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  similar  cases,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reach  a  definite  judgment 
imless  it  were  known  what  was  the  type  of  the  cases  in  which  the  medi- 
cine wajB  given,  whether  they  were  asthenic  or  inflammatory,  and  again 
whether  it  was  used  during  the  active  or  during  the  declining  stage 
and  toward  convalescence.  In  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  testimony 
U|)on  the  subject  it  is  only  possible  at  present  to  state  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  mercurials  should  not  be  used.  This  conclusion  is 
all  the  more  imperative  because  the  medicine  is  not  an  indifferent  one. 
If  it  is  not  necessary — and  it  certainly  is  not — it  is  too  dangerous  in  its 
immediate  and  ultimate  effects  for  its  employment  to  be  warranted. 

Since  belladonna  and  ergot  were  shown  to  diminish  vascular  action  in 
the  oerebro-spinal  axis  by  contracting  its  capillary  blood-vessels,  they  have 
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beeu  put  forward  as  having  a  specific  virtue  in  this  disease.  If  the  fact 
be  so,  how  is  that  other  fact — a  clinical  one,  moreover — ^to  be  disposed  of, 
which  is  that  opium^  the  physiological  antagonist  of  belladonna  and  ergot^ 
is  more  efficient  tlian  they  are  in  curing  the  disease?  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  they  may  have  that  curative  power,  and  that  opium  possesses 
it  also,  and  that  the  explanation  given  of  the  action  of  all  of  these  ageuta 
is  erroneous.  Upham  states  that,  in  1863,  Haddock  recommended  ergot 
upon  theoretical  grounds,  and  that  during  an  epidemic  at  Newbem,  N.  C, 
several  cases  treated  by  it  recovered.  Three  cases  recovered  in  which  it 
was  prescribed  by  Borland.  Read  used  it  in  1873-74  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  out  of  19  cases  16  recovered  and  3  died.*  This  mortality  of  about 
15  per  cent,  is  not  more  than  half  of  that  which  has  generally  been  met 
with,  and  if  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  treatment  would  go  far  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  the  latter.     One  grain  of  ergotine,  with  one-tenth  of  a 

?rain  of  extract  of  belladonna,  was  administered  every  three  hours. 
Jonsidering  the  exiguity  of  the  dose  of  belladonna,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  except  in  one  case,  it  did  not  dilate  the  pupil ;  and  the  dose  of 
ergotine  is  likewise  far  smaller  than  the  average  medicinal  dose  of  tliat 

t)reparation.  Moreover,  all  of  the  cases  except  the  fatal  ones  apjiear  to 
lave  presented  the  disease  in  a  subacute,  and  certainly  not  in  an  a^ra- 
vated,  form. 

In  1872,  Dr.  S.  N.  Davis,*  moved  by  the  success  of  Calabar  bean  in 
tetanus,  employed  it  in  this  disease.  A  mixture  of  one  ounce  of  tincture 
of  Calabar  oean  with  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot  was 
administered  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  and  with 
better  results  than  had  followed  other  remedies.  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  analogy  suggesting  the  use  of  physostigma  is  not  a 
logical  one.  That  drug  indeed  relieves  the  spinal  spasms  of  tetanus — a 
disease  in  which  there  is  an  irritation  of  the  spinal  axis,  but  no  exudation 
from  its  meningeal  vessels,  as  in  the  affection  we  are  studying.  More- 
over, it  is  a  disease  of  extraordinary  power,  as  shown  not  only  by  the 
spasms,  but  by  the  exceptionally  high  temperature,  and  thus  again  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  epidemic  meningitis.  II,  therefore.  Calabar  bean  bene- 
fits that  disease,  it  cannot  do  so  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  author. 

Bromide  of  potassium  and  hydrate  of  chloral  have  also  been  employed 
to  allay  the  spasmodic  symptoms ;  but  the  former  is  too  feeble  for  tlie 
])urpose,  and  the  depressing  action  of  the  latter  upon  the  heart  renders  it 
dangerous.  Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  given  to  children  of  two 
and  five  years  in  doses  of  four  and  six  grains  every  two  hours ;  but  these 
doses  appear  to  be  quite  too  small  even  for  the  purpose  in  view — viz.  to 
prevent  convulsive  attacks.  Whatever  remedies  may  be  suggested  here- 
after, none  should  be  employed  that  tend  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
heart,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  dangerously  depressed  by  tlie  disease. 

During  the  decline  and  convalescence  of  the  affection  it  is  probable  that 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  advantageously  used  to  promote  tlie  removal 
of  the  exudation-matter  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  probably  to 
prevent  the  hydrocephalus  which  sometimes  follows  the  attack,  and  is 
attributable  to  the  pressure  of  effused  lymph  upon  the  cerebral  veins. 

Diet. — The  mildly  febrile  character  of  epidemic  meningitis,  and  the 
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remarkable  debili^r  wlilcl)  cliaracterizes  so  many  cases  of  the  disease,  and 
which,  as  was  berore  pointed  out,  conferred  upon  it  the  name  typhus 
syncopalis,  plainly  justify  what  experience  has  taught,  that  appropri- 
ate food  for  the  subjects  of  this  affection  is  at  once  the  most  digestible  and 
nutritious  that  can  be  taken.  It  is  true  that  this  regimen  is  interfered 
with  by  the  vomiting,  but,  as  that  symptom  is  of  cerebral  and  not  of  gas- 
tric origin,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  allayed  by  suitable  food  than  by  absti- 
nence. It  has  been  our  custom  to  observe  in  this  disease  the  same  rules 
respecting  diet  that  are  recognized  as  the  most  suitable  in  typhus  fever. 
In  doing  so,  indeed,  we  did,  without  at  the  time  knowing  it,  follow  the 
example  of  the  early  American  j)liysicians.  Strong,  who  wrote  in  1811, 
advised  "soup  made  from  chicken,  veal,  mutton, and  beef,  richly  seasoned 
with  pepi^r  and  savory  herbs.*'  These  articles  were  prescribed  by  him 
during  the  height  of  the  disease.  Later  on  he  says :  "  The  stomach  soon 
b^ins  to  crave  something  more  solid  than  soup ;  oysters,  beefsteak,  cold 
ham,  or  neat's  tongue  are  received  with  peculiar  relish.  Often  I  have 
seen  convalescents,  when  they  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  raise  them- 
selves in  bed,  make  a  hearty  meal  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  which 
were  received  with  great  satisfaction,  sat  well  upon  the  stomach,  and  were 
well  digested  and  assimilated."  This  method  is  substantially  the  same 
that  was  found  successful  in  the  earlier,  as  it  has  been  in  the  later,  epi- 
demics in  this  country,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  it 
and  the  appropriate  use  of  opium  and  blisters  the  degree  of  success  we 
enjoyed  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  and 
elsewhere. 

During  convalescence  from  epidemic  meningitis  the  patient  should 
carefully  abstain  from  physical  exertion  and  mental  excitement,  and 
before  this  state  is  fully  established  he  should  even  very  cautiously 
change  his  position  from  a  recumbent  to  an  erect  posture.  And,  finally, 
he  should  return  to  his  ordinary  occupations,  mental  or  physical,  as  late 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  which  has  already 
been  described. 
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History. — A  careful  study  of  this  disease  from  the  various  ^vritings  sinoe 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  leaves  little  doubt  in  the  miud  of  the  reader  as  to 
its  antiquity,  so  little  indeed  has  it  changed  in  its  various  characteris- 
tics. Whether  the  affection  passed  to  continental  Europe  from  Africa,  or 
whether  its  starting-point  was  India,  are  questions  difficult  to  solve,  and, 
except  for  the  medical  historian,  of  little  import.  DcsrucUes  probably 
trutlifully  asserts  that  the  many  differences  which  mark  the  descriptions 
of  the  disease,  especially  by  the  early  Grecian  writers,  may  be  due,  not  to 
the  non-existence  of  the  disease  as  we  know  it,  but  to  the  influence  which 
climate  exerted  then  as  now,  and  to  the  unrecognized  fact  that  it  is  only 
fatal  in  its  complications.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Avicenna,  though  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  many  affections  in  which 
)mi*oxysmal  cough  is  a  prominent  symptom,  contain  many  expressions  that 
would  point  cleai'Iy  to  the  existence  of  a  specific  disease.  Dr.  "Watt 
believed  that  the  disease  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  other  writers 
claim  that  it  came  from  the  north  and  spread  southward  over  Europe 
about  the  sixth  century  ;  nevertheless,  it  first  apj)ears  on  record  as  a  dis- 
tinct affection,  disentangled  from  the  confused  mass  with  which  it  was 
involved  for  centuries,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Steffen  mentions  the  first  well-established  accounts  as  coming  from  Baillou 
iu  the  year  1600,  and  Schenck  in  1650,  and  Ettmiiller  in  1685.  Syden- 
ham casually  mentions  it  in  1670.  Since  the  time  of  Willis  the  defiui- 
tion  of  the  disease  has  remained  unaltered,  and  so  accurate  was  the  descrip- 
tion then  given  of  it  that  we  can  but  natui*ally  conclude  that  for  many 
centuries  at  least  it  has  varied  but  little. 

In  studying  affections  of  this  kind,  occurring  in  epidemic  form  especi- 
ally, and  which  are  increased  in  intensity  by  whatever  means  the  con- 
tiigious  element,  whether  gaseous  or  parasitic,  is  made  more  vinilent, 
much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  climate,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
people  whence  our  data  are  derived.  Thus,  most  of  the  diseases  of  antiq- 
uity, tlie  descriptions  of  which  have  reached  us,  have  been  drawn  from 
types  modified  by  mild  climates  where  the  people  have  led  an  out-door 
life,  and  though  the  disease  we  see  at  the  present  day  is  one  and  the 
same  so  far  as  its  causation  is  concerned,  the  indoor  life  and  close  con- 
finement, the  bad  ventilation,  and  the  artificial  existence  in  our  large  cities 
must  weaken  the  individual,  intensify  the  poison,  and  exert  an  influence 
on  the  disease. 

Definition  and  Description. — ^Whooping  cough  has  been  charac- 
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tcrizcd  as  an  acute  ooDtagious  affection^  occurriDg  usually  in  childhood, 
though  it  may  occur  at  anjr  age,  and  lasting  several  weeks.  It  is  mani- 
fested usually  by  nialaise,  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  subse- 
quently by  a  convulsive  cough  occurring  in  paroxysms,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  consists  of  a  series  of  forcible  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonor- 
ous inspiration  or  whoop,  which  may  be  rej)eated  several  times. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  paroxysms  of  coughing,  tliere  are  evidences 
of  slight  lar}'ngoal  irritation,  attended  by  an  effort  at  suimrcssiug  the 
cough ;  then  follow  gradually  increasing  and  more  audible  inspiration's, 
which  become  more  and  more  difficult.  The  child  is  agitated,  the  face 
becomes  pale,  and  the  countenance  has  a  mingled  expression  of  suppli- 
cation and  fear.  If  it  is  old  enough  it  will  seize  the  nearest  object  for 
support.  As  the  spell  advances,  the  eyes  become  sufliised  and  2>ronjinent 
.nnd  the  loose  tissue  surrounding  the  orbits  appears  puffy  and  congested. 
Finally,  the  jwroxysm  reaches  its  height ;  the  child,  with  a  livid  counte- 
nance, with  veins  standing  out  like  cords,  gives  a  succession  of  violent 
expiratory  efforts,  followed  by  a  long  inspiratory  whoop.  The  same  is 
repeated  several  times,  until  finally  almost  complete  cyanosis  takes  place ; 
the  spasm  relaxes,  a  glairy,  tenacious  mucus  runs  from  the  moutn,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  vomited,  and  the  child  falls  back  exhausted. 
The  lividity  of  the  countenance  is  succeeded  by  a  deathly  pallor ;  the  face 
still  appears  swollen  and  puffy  beneath  tlie  eyes ;  the  tears  course  down 
the  cheeks,  and  frequently  hemorrhage  occurs  from  the  eyes,  nose,  ears, 
or  throat,  owing  to  the  terrific  strain  upon  the  circulation.  As  soon  as 
the  child  has  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  paroxysm  all  is  apparently 
over,  and  were  it  not  for  the  characteristic  cx])ression  of  the  eye,  which  is 
pathognomonic  in  a  well-advanced  case,  nothing  would  be  noticed  to  even 
suggest  the  disease  when  uncomplicated.  The  voice  is  clear;  there  is  little 
or  no  elevation  of  temperature. 

The  paroxysms  which  have  given  the  name  to  this  disease  can  only  be 
likened  to  an  epileptic  convulsion,  which  by  gradually  increasing  cyanosis 
is  self-curable,  the  carbonized  blood  finally  bringing  about  an  ana?sthetic 
effect.  The  severity  of  the  paroxysms  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
local  catarrh,  which  latter  may  be  superficial  and  slight,  not  to  be  detected 
during  life  by  the  most  careful  laryngeal  examinations,  and  only  after 
death  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  frequency  and  intensity  of  the 
paroxysms  are  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  degi-ee  of  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  of  course  differs  in  individuals.  It  is  evident 
that  the  success  of  treatment  must  be  ])owerfully  influenced  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  it  is  partly  owing  to  it  that  there  are  so  many  opinions  as 
to  the  value  of  remedies  in  this  disease. 

The  complications  are  usually  dependent  upon  outside  causes,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  poison  proper  of  whooping  cough,  as  far  as  we  can 
tell-  There  are  some  which  depend  on  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  may  be  limited  to  any  portion  of  the  respiratoiy  tract 
or  may  extend  throughout  it.  Complications  may  arise  from  mechanical 
obstruction  to  inspiration  by  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  or  from  plugs 
of  tenacious  mucus,  which  may  cause  pulmonary  collapse  and  favor  the 
development  of  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  later  even  of  phthisis ;  or  from 
impediments  to  free  and  easy  expiration,  whether  from  spasm  of  the 
bronchioles,  from   forcible  compression   of  the  thorax   through   reflex 
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nervous  irritation,  or  from  other  obstructions,  all  of  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce emphysema.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation,  in  tbe  brain  or  else- 
where, may  proceed  from  thrombi  or  emboli  and  give  rise  to  complications 
which  will  render  fatal  an  othenvise  mild  form  of  the  disease.  The  inva- 
riable disturbance  of  nutrition  which  accompanies  every  disease  affectinjr 
the  nervous  system  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  breaking  down  of  products 
which  are  simply  inflammatory.  Vomiting  may  be  a  most  serious  com- 
plication, both  from  its  immediate  and  remote  effects.  It  may  be  due  to 
gastric  catarrh,  or  more  frequently  to  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve. 

Etiology. — ^Very  numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  interesting  disease.  Hufeland,  Lebenstein,  Pinel,  Jahn, 
Todd,  CuUen  and  a  host  of  others  have  rcgaixled  it  as  essentially  a 
neurosis.  By  many  others  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  but  careful  investigation  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  there  is  no  lesion  in  whooping  cough  at  all  constant 
or  characteristic.  By  still  others,  and  especially  by  Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  essentially  an  aflection  of  the  tracheo-bronchial 
glands,  a  bronchial  adenopathy,  causing  irritation  of  the  pneumogastrics 
and  of  their  bronchial  branches  by  pressure  of  the  enlarged  glands.  We 
have,  however,  seen  many  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  Ixxlies  of 
children  who  have  died  of  measles,  where  marked  enlargement  of  these 

f  lands  was  constantly  found,  but  where  no  symptoms  of  whooping  cough 
ad  been  present  There  are  indeed  many  features  of  the  disease  which 
seem  inexplicable  on  any  other  theory  than  that  the  essential  cause  of 
whooping  cough  is  a  specific  poison,  and  such  is  the  view  now  generally 
adopted.  This  poison  is  capable  of  being  carried  by  fomites,  though 
&s  it  is  highly  infectious  it  is  often  communicated  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  most  frequently  conveyed  from  individual  to  indi- 
vidual. Dolan,^  who  has  recently  published  a  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able monograph  on  this  affection,  quotes  Linnaeus,  who  ascribed  it  to  the 
irritation  of  insects,  as  the  author  of  the  modern  view  that  whooping 
cough  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  microbe,  though  it  must  be 
conceded  that  as  yet  it  has  not  been  discovered.  Most  observers  hold 
that  the  contagium  is  not  in  the  blood,  but  that  it  resides  in  the  secretions 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  and  is  most  virulent  during  that  stage  of  the 
disease  when  the  secretion  is  abundant.     Letzerich  states  that  he  has 

*  Dolan,  Tho8.  M.,  Whooping  Coug\  London,  1882. 

The  following  brief  statement  of  his  conclasions  may  be  quoted  as  presenting  the  moot 
important  facts  concerning  the  pathology  of  the  disease : 

1st.  Pertussis  depends  on  a  specific  poison  or  contagion ;  this  is  universal ly  admitted. 

2d.  This  contagion  is  active  and  highly  infectious ;  this  is  also  granted. 

3d.  The  contagion  is  analogous  to  the  oontagia  which  produce  splenic  fever,  measles, 
scarlatina,  variola,  etc 

4th.  It  has  a  peculiar  determination  to  the  lungs. 

5th.  Like  all  other  oontagia,  it  has  its  period  of  activity  and  decline. 

6th.  The  period  of  greatest  activity  is  m  the  first  and  second  stages. 

7th.  Pertussis  runs  a  regular  course  like  measles,  scarlatina,  variola,  etc,  and  rarely 
attacks  a  person  but  once. 

8th.  It  may  thus  be  classed  amon^  zymotic  diseases. 

9th.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  primary  pathognomonic  morbid  change  sapporta  this 
view. 

10th.  There  are  various  secondary  lesions  which  are  characteristic^  as  ulcerations  of  the 
frsenum  lingiue. 

11th.  The  mode  of  death  harmonizes  with  this  view. 
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soooeeded  in  producing  whooping  cough  in  rabbits  by  Inoculating  the 
trachea  with  the  sputa  of  the  human  subject.  Dolan  obtained  similar 
results  by  iitjectiug  the  nasal  secretions,  and  also  by  comi)elling  rabbits 
to  inhale  air  impregnate<l  ^vith  decomposing  sputa  and  vomit  of  patients 
suffering  with  the  disease. 

I  do  not,  however,  feel  entirely  satisfied  in  adopting  the  view  that  the 
contagium  of  whoopine  cou?h  resides  alone  in  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  air-passages.^  (jhildren  have  been  known  to  be  born  with  the  disease, 
the  mother  having  suffered  from  it  some  time  previous  to  confinement. 

The  following  case  occurred  under  my  own  observation :  Mrs.  F , 

the  mother  of  two  cliildren,  was  in  her  eighth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the 
two  children  had  at  the  time  a  very  severe  attack  of  whooping  cough, 
which  required  the  constant  attendance  of  tlie  mother.  She,  though  an 
extremely  intelligent  woman,  belonged  to  tlie  poorer  classes,  and  had  no 
one  to  assist  her  at  tliis  trying  time.  One  day  she  complained  that 
the  movements  of  her  child  in  utero  had  entirely  changed.  Suddenly, 
without  any  previous  motion,  the  child  would  become  very  active ;  the 
force  of  its  movements  was  such  as  to  make  hazardous  any  attempt  on  her 
part  to  walk  in  the  street  The  suddenness  with  which  the  movement 
would  come  on  would  oblige  her  to  seize  the  nearest  object  for  support 
This  continued  until  the  child  was  bom.  Shortly  after  labor  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  infant,  which  had  a  curious  attack,  it  became  deeply 
cyanosed,  seemed  asphyxiated,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment,  had  no  convul- 
sions, and  within  a  few  seconds  resumed  its  normaL  breathing  and  the  cir- 
culation seemed  once  more  established.  I  saw  the  child  in  several  of 
these  attacks  ;  its  health  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired,  and  without  treat- 
ment, within  a  few  weeks  they  disappeared  altogether.  The  mother 
insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the  child  had  whooping  cough,  and  the  absence 
of  the  cliaracteristic  whoop  was  the  only  thing  that  prevented  the  diag- 
nosis from  being  positive.  This  woultl  show — and  there  are  enough  cases 
on  record  to  warrant  our  basing  an  opinion  upon  them — that  the  conta- 
gium of  whooping  cough  is  found  not  alone  in  the  matters  expectorated, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Dolan  and  others  that  their  experi- 
ments failed  to  show  its  existence  in  the  blood. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  reference  to  cases  which  seem  to  have 
arisen  without  any  exposure  to  the  specific  poison,  that  the  characteristic 
whoop  is  not  always  present,  and  that  consequently  the  true  nature  of 
mild  cases  of  the  disease  which  may  infect  otner  individuals  may  have 
been  overlooked.  Childhood  probably  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause,  though 
the  disease  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  as  it  usually  occurs  but  once 
in  the  same  individual,  it  is  clear  that  the  apparent  diminution  of  sus- 
ceptibility in  later  years  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  most  persons 
have  had  the  disease  in  childhood.  More  children  are  attacked  from  one 
to  five  years,  and  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  summer  and  fall  months. 
Causes  which,  like  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  give  rise  to  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or  diseases  which,  as  measles,  are 
accompanied  with  catarrhal  symptoms  and  susceptibility  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  also  may  serve  as  predisposing  causes.  Sex  appears 
to  exert  some  positive  influence.  Of  360  cases  of  pertu&sis  by  Dessau,* 
the  total  number  of  males  were  154,  tliat  of  females  206.     Girls  are  more 

» Colaon,  Lancet^  Jul^  2d.  •  N,  Y,  Jour,  of  Obst,,  1881,  xiv.  490-503. 
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frequently  attacked  than  boys,  in  proportion  of  2  to  1.50;  this  seems  tme 
at  all  ages ;  this  statement  is  substantiated  by  Unruh  of  Dresden,  based 
on  an  analysis  of  1952  cases. 

Symptoms. — ^The  disease  begins  usually  with  an  ordinary  catarrh,  pre- 
ceded by  malaise  and  sliglit  laryngeal  irritation,  which  may  be  overlooked; 
in  fact,  during  the  first  stage  there  is  nothing  to  attract  special  attention, 
unless  a  direct  history  of  exposure  be  known  and  suspicion  be  aroused 
on  that  account  Meigs  and  Pepper  state  that  the  earliest  period  at 
which  they  have  known  the  distinctive  whoop  of  the  disease  was  three 
days,  though  in  a  great  many  instances  it  was  delayed'  as  late  as  three 
weeks.  The  same  authors  state  that  the  oixlinary  duration  of  a  paroxysm 
or  kink  is  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  minute.  They  mention  a 
case  where  the  paroxysm  lasted  filly-five  minutes.  Ordinarily  they  num- 
ber about  thirty-five  or  forty  during  the  twenty-four  hours  at  the  height 
of  the  disease,  differing  greatly  in  individuals.  Their  number  is  most 
frequent  in  the  course  of  the  tliird  or  fourth  week,  after  which  they 
remain  stationar}',  and  then  gradually  decline.  The  paroxysms  may 
occur  spontaneously,  or  they  may  follow  some  irritation,  either  direct  or 
reflex,  or  they  may  be  induced  by  nervous  excitement.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  attack,  after  the  catarrhal  irritation  has  greatly  subsided,  or  in  fact 
has  entirely  disappeared,  the  paroxysmal  kinks  may  be  provoked  by 
irritation  of  the  fauces,  and  also  by  nervous  excitement ;  and  there  is 
no  question  but  tliat  at  this  time  they  can  be  controlled  by  will-power. 
In  many  cases  a  distinct  relapse  occurs  after  the  disease  has  been  appar- 
ently cured. 

Dolan  believes  the  phenomena  of  the  cough  or  kinks  to  be  due,  as 
suggested  by  Laennec,  to  a  "spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscular  or  con- 
tractile fibres  of  the  bronchi  and  their  branches."  He  remarks  that  the 
lungs  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  j)ulmonary  plexuses, 
formed  chiefly  of  branches  from  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastrics. 
The  filaments  from  these  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes  upon  which  they 
are  lost.  Irritation  of  these  nerves  is  said  to  have  the  efiect  of  producing 
contractions  of  the  bronchial  canals  sufficient  to  expel  a  certain  quantity 
of  air.  If  this  theory  is  true,  it  helps  us  in  explaining  why  the  large, 
mediate,  and  smaller  bronchi  are  closed  during  the  expiratory, stage  of 
the  paroxysmal  cough  of  pertussis.  The  geueral  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
the  pncumogastric  nerve  is  not  inflamed,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some. 

The  highly  sensitive  condition  of  the  nervous  8)rstem,  which  is  probably 
in  a  great  measure  intensified  by  the  ansemia,  and  by  the  interference 
with  nutrition  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation  by  the  cousrh, 
will  show  iteelf  in  many  ways,  and  even  when  no  seoondaiy  nervous  afL^ 
tions  complicate  the  attack  or  follow  it.  Some  time  will  elapse  after  the 
disease  has  passed  away  before  the  child  will  recover  its  self-control,  or 
its  nutrition  will  show  the  influence  of  a  healthy  nen^ous  system. 
The  total  duration  of  the  aflection  is  said  to  vary  from  six  weelvs  to  three 
months  in  ordinary  cases ;  though  probably,  if  active  treatment  could  be 
instituted  early  enough  and  kept  up  with  thoroughness,  there  is  no  spe- 
cific disease  more  capable  of  being  shortened  in  its  course  than  the  one 
under  consideration;  this  remains,  however,  for  future  statistics  to 
decide. 

During  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
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marked  to  attract  attention  and  render  a  diagnosis  easy  to  make.  Fre- 
quently the  catarrh  seems  to  extend  to  the  bronchioles^  and  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  that  are  alarming;  and  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysm  will 
cause  the  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels  to  .get  relief  in  profuse  hemor- 
rhage; this  is  the  period  for  caution.  Complications  may  arise^  the 
strength  may  fail^  the  secretions  may  become  too  abundant^  and  asphyxia 
may  ensue ;  emphysema  may  show  itself,  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  may 
gradually  supervene. 

The  period  of  decline  is  very  gradual ;  the  secretions  become  less  in 
quantity  and  more  viscid,  the  paroxysmal  cough  is  less  frequent,  but  may 
at  times  be  equally  severe,  tiie  child's  strength  is  usually  exliausted,  and 
its  nutrition  is  greatly  impaired.  The  expected  paroxysm  throws  it  into 
a  state  of  intense  nervous  excitement ;  it  is  sleepless — in  fact,  worn  out. 
Probably  at  this  period  of  the  disease  treatment  will  show  the  most 
marked  results,  and  the  long  lists  of  sedatives,  tonics,  etc  which  are  pre- 
sented to  us  by  their  zealous  advocates  owe  much  of  their  popularity  to 
their  value  at  tnis  stage  of  the  disease.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  are  the 
first  to  subside;  the  nervous  disturbances  remain  for  some  time,  and 
gradually  fade,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms,  or  those  from  exhaus- 
tion, are  the  last  to  leave  the  patient. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  heart  appears  to  suffer  but  little  in  the 
long  run  from  the  great  strain  upon  it ;  the  palpitation  and  irregularity 
of  its  actions  are  not  followed  by  structural  (manges  as  a  rule,  though  we 
may  state  tliat  feebleness  of  the  circulation  has  remained  in  most  of  our 
bad  cases  for  some  months  after  recovery. 

As  regards  the  ulceration  of  the  frsenum  linguse,  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  discussion  as  to  its  exact  value  as  a  symptom  of  this 
disease,  our  own  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  though  it  is  nearly 
always  present  in  the  severe  cases,  its  almost  invariable  absence  before 
dentition  and  in  milder  cases  shows  it  to  be  of  traumatic  origin. 
Roger's  exhaustive  report  before  the  French  Academy  supported  this 
view,  and  showed  how  clearly  it  is  caused  by  the  violent  ruboing  of  the 
fnenum  on  the  free  border  of  the  incisors.  On  the  other  hand,  Delthil 
of  Paris  and  Blake  of  England  believe  that  it  is  a  pathological  feature 
of  the  disease.  The  former  reported  cases  in  which  it  occurred  before 
dentition.  The  ulcer  is  not  always  found  on  the  fraenum  linguse,  but  is 
found  on  either  side  of  it,  BoufiBer  noted  severe  cases  of  ulceration  in 
children  who  had  no  teeth,  but  he  attributed  it  to  the  injury  produced 
by  the  mother  in  detaching  the  mucus  with  the  finger. 

Examinations  of  the  urine  have  been  carefully  made  by  many  observers. 
The  appearance  of  sugar,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  does  not  seem 
to  be  constant,  or  even  very  frcauent.  Out  of  50  cases,  Dolan  found  traces 
of  it  in  but  13.  This  ooinciaes  with  our  experience  also,  for  we  have 
frequently  tested  the  urine  in  seven  cases  with  negative  results.  Since, 
as  IS  well  known,  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  centre  may  cause  gly- 
cosuria, it  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  sliow  that  the  paroxysms  in 
whooping  cough  were  due  to  congestion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  a 
condition  which  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  found  in  this  disease. 
Dolan  savs  he  has  never  seen  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  during  the 
course  oi  whooping  cough,  nor  blood  in  the  urine. 

Mortality. — It  is  an  extremely  difiScult  matter  to  reach,  with  any 
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degree  of  certainty,  the  true  mortality  of  this  affection.  Meigs  and 
Pepper  say :  "  Of  the  208  cases  observed  by  ourselves,  143  were  simple, 
all  of  wriich  recovered;"  and,  again,  "Some  form  of  oomplication 
occurred  in  the  65  of  the  208  cases  observed  by  ourselves ;  of  these  66, 
12  died."  The  mortality  seems  greater  under  five  years;  thus:  Of  the 
9008  deaths  attributed  to  it  in  the  United  States  during  the  oensus  year 
ending  June  1,  1870,  the  number  of  persons  under  one  year  of  a^  was 
4424,  and  8396  were  under  five  years.  There  were  1784  deaths  from  it 
recorded  in  Pliiladelphia  from  1860  to  1876;  of  this  number,  1724  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1880  gives 
a  return  of  11,102  deaths  from  this  disease. 

Females  seem  more  liable  to  die  of  it  than  males;  of  the  1784  deaths 
in  this  city,  766  were  males  and  1018  females.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  females  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  males. 

Kobt.  J.  Lee,  M.  D.,^  says  that  from  the  Registrar-GreneraPs  report  of 
1876  it  is  seen  that  in  a  total  mortality  in  England  of  510,315,  whooping 
cough  was  returned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  10,554  cases,  or  nearly  2  percent. 

As  for  the  time  of  year,  we  quote  the  following  :  "  Thus,  according  to 
the  census  statistics,  most  deaths  occur  in  the  spring,  there  being  a  rise  up 
to  the  middle  of  May.  From  the  middle  oi  May  the  number  lessens 
largely  until  August,  when  a  rise  occurs  and  continues  until  October, 
when  a  decline  sets  in  and  continues  until  December,  when  a  rise  b^ius 
and  goes  on  increasing  until  the  middle  of  May.  This  rise  in  mortality 
from  August  to  October  is  attributed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  hot 
summer  and  the  intestinal  troubles  then  so  prevalent." 

The  mortality  statistics  of  this  disease  are  uncertain.  It  is  fatal  in  its 
complications  or  by  inducing  a  debilitated  condition  which  invites  degener- 
ative processes.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  no  guide  for  prognosis 
as  far  as  uncomplicated  cases  are  concerned,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
at  present  we  are  able  to  greatly  reduce  the  mortality-rate  by  care  and 
medical  treatment,  as  well  as  to  shorten  the  attack.  Sporadic  cases  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  until  they  become  complicated.  ^Vhen  the  disease 
occurs  in  epidemic  form,  measles  is  often  prevalent  simultaneously,  and 
in  consequence  children  who  become  affected  by  both  diseases  have  a 
greater  tendency,  from  debility,  to  become  the  victims  of  those  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  are  such  frequent  and  fatal  complications 
of  both  maladies. 

Instead  of  surprise  at  the  mortality  of  this  affection,  the  marvel  is 
that  so  large  a  peroentace  of  recoveries  take  place,  when  we  consider 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  disease  whose  lesion  is  a  catarrh  of  the 
air-passages  which  seldom  lasts  less  than  two  montlis,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  involve  the  lungs  in  one  way  or  another,  and  then  witness 
.  the  carelessness  with  which,  among  the  lower  classes,  the  child  is 
oft;en  treated — expased  to  all  weathers,  under-clothed,  under-fed,  and 
probably  allowed  to  pass  through  the  whole  attack  without  medical  treat- 
ment. Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  probability  is  that  the  mor- 
tality of  this  disease  could  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure  by  careftil 
management,  even  if  the  investigations  of  those  now  seeking  the  microi)e 
of  pertussis  do  not  lead  to  any  plan,  in  accordance  with  Pasteur's  teach- 
ings, which  will  still  further  lessen  the  gravity  of  the  disease.     Until 

^  In  a  paper  in  the  Btitish  Med,  Jour.,  1879,  yoL  i.  p.  307. 
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then,  we  can  bnt  insist  upon  a  rieid  quarantine  of  schools,  a  r^istration 
of  all  cases,  and  the  seclusion  of  them,  as  we  have  done  to-day  in  the 
the  case  of  variola  and  scarlatina. 

Morbid  AxAToanr. — Although  whooping  cough  is  a  serious  dis- 
ease, the  cause  of  death  is  gcnemlly  found  to  be  dependent  upon  its 
complications,  and  there  is  no  lesion  at  all  ch^iracteristic  of  it.  The  chief 
complications  and  sequdse  are — bronchitis,  which  may  become  capillary; 
lobular  collapse,  whicn,  according  to  Alderson,*  is  frequently  found ;  em- 
physema, usually  marginal,  probably  due,  as  suggested  by  Jenner,  to  violent 
expiratory  exertions;  rupture  of  air-vesicles,  with  subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema ;  catarrhal  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  phthisis,  acute  tuberculosis,  croup,  cer- 
ebral apoplexy,  meningitis,  etc.  As  any  of  these  complications,  and  others 
which  may  arise  from  debility,  may  be  the  cause  of  death,  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  specific  poison  itself,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  post- 
mortem appearances  into  those  that  are  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the 
catarrh  itself  and  those  produced  by  the  interference  witli  the  circulation 
and  with  nutrition  from  mechanical  violence.  Of  the  former,  the  usual 
causes  of  death  are  pneumonia,  gastritis  and  enteritis.  Of  the  latter, 
we  have  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  hemorrhages,  emphysema, 
and  exhaustion  following  constant  vomiting. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  be  a  cause  of 
death.  Convulsions  carried  off  5  of  the  1 2  fatal  cases  reported  out  of 
208  by  Meigs  and  Pepper.  This  may  be  due  to  congestion  of  the  brain, 
especially  in  teething  children.  Spasm  of  the  glottis  with  sudden  death 
IS  occasionally  found.  In  such  cases  there  is  found  intense  congestion  of 
the  brain,  also  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  at  times  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as  IvcU  as  of  that  of  the 
respiratory  tract. 

In  all  cases,  especially  at  the  teething  age,  sudden  death  may  occur 
because  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  the  formation  of 
heart-clot  has  taken  place.  It  is  important  to  know  this,  that  active 
treatment  applied  early  enough  may  save  the  patient. 

Prophylaxis. — Should  the  interesting  and  seemingly  conclusive  state- 
ments of  Dolan  and  the  microscopic  investigations  of  Carl  Bruger' 
receive  the  endorsement  of  future  workers,  the  subject  of  prophylaxis 
will  assume  a  degree  of  importance  which  hitherto  it  has  only  maintained 
with  the  medical  profession.  No  one  has  doubted  that  the  disease  was 
contagious,  and  yet  there  is  no  affection  which  has  attached  to  it  a  corre- 
sponding fatality  that  is  so  carelessly  dealt  with  as  pertussis. 

Within  the  past  few  days  we  have  heard  on  two  occasions  in  crowded 
railway-cars  the  characteristic  paroxysm  of  the  third  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  yet  people  will  endeavor  to  convince  themselves  tliat  unless  contact 
with  the  child  takes  place  the  danger  is  little. 

»  Medieo-Chir.  IVan«.,  pp.  90,  91, 1830. 

'Bmger  of  Bonn,  in  the  Berliner  kliniseht  Wo€hen,y  describes  at  length  the  special 
micro-organisms  of  pertussis.  They  appear  as  small  elongated  elliptical  bodies  of  unequal 
length,  the  smallest  being  double  as  long  as  broad.  High  powers  show  subdivisions  in 
the  largest  specimens.  They  are  generally  isolated,  bnt  may  appear  in  groups.  They 
bear  some  resemblance  to  LfptothrixoMcalUj  the  spores  of  which  are  often  found  in  whoop- 
ing-cough  sputa.  Occasionally  the  bacillus  is  seen  inside  the  inuooiis  corpuscle  in  the 
sputum.  They  stain  in  the  usual  way,  fiischin  and  methyl  violet.  This  bacillus  is 
not  found  in  any  other  kind  of  sputum,  is  very  abundant  in  pertussis,  and  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
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The  atmosphere  in  school-rooms,  railway-cars,  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment Avhich  are  badly  ventilated,  is  an  excellent  medium  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  contagious  matter,  and  many  extraordinary  cases  are  on  record 
of  momentary  exposure  being  sufficient  to  contract  the  disease.  Believ- 
ing that  the  contagium  or  virus  resides  in  the  mucus  and  air  thrown  off  by 
the  cliild,  and  also  in  the  vomited  matters,  which  contain  a  large  amount 
of  ropy  mucus,  and  also  that  it  eains  entrance  by  means  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  protection  firom  contagion  divides  itself  as  follows:  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  exhaled  air,  of  the  mucus  remaining  within  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  air-passaees,  and  of  the  clothing,  toffetner  with  exjjosure 
to  fresh  air  and  thorough  cleansing  of  all  furniture  and  household  utensils, 
including  cups,  silverware,  and  toys,  used  by  the  child.  Oxygen  is  said  to 
have  this  effect,  and  thorough,  constant  ventilation,  with  the  breathing  of 
fresh  air  by  the  child,  the  thorough  washing  of  its  surface,  and  disinfection 
of  its  clothing,  are  the  first  indications;  while  the  impr^nation  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  spray  of  well-known  germicides  by  means  of  the 
steam  or  other  atomizer  and  the  frequent  inhalation  of  such  materials 
by  the  patient  are  no  less  important.  Every  case  of  whooping  cough 
should  be  compelled  to  use  two  or  three  times  daily  the  spray  impreg- 
nated with  a  substance  of  this  sort,  either  carbolic  acid,  the  oil  of 
cncal^'ptus,  a  solution  of  quinia,  or  thymol.  Chlorine  (from  chloride 
of  lime)  used  thus  has  of  late  been  followed  by  excellent  results,  and 
the  spray  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride has  been  found  very  useful.  The  protective  treatment  should 
be  applied  to  those  exposed  to  contam'on.  Such  children  should  be 
guarded  from  exposure  to  colds;  their  diet  should  be  simple  and  nour- 
ishing, their  clothing  warm ;  they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air.  The  breathing  of  air  impregnated  with  such  substances  as 
above  mentioned  will  no  doubt  act  upon  the  virus  before  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membranes  so  as  to  be  absorl)ed,  and  probably  the 
severity  of  the  attack  might  be  mitigated  by  modifying  the  germ  of  the 
disease. 

Treat^ient. — ^As  can  be  readily  imagined,  a  disease  which  is  so  uni- 
versal, so  distressing,  and  at  the  same  time  so  obscure  in  its  pathology,  as 
the  one  under  consideration,  would  have  in  its  literature  a  mass  oi  reo- 
ommendations  for  treatment  from  zealous  advocates,  based  upon  theory 
or  experience,  as  numerous  as  the  authors  themselves.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  dwell  at  length  upon  all  of  these,  but  we  will 
confine  ourselves  especially  to  the  consiaeration  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  those  remedies  which 
have  been  used  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  congestion  and  irritability 
of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  and  of  promoting  more  free  secre- 
tion. It  will  also  be  observed  that  many  of  these  remedies  may  now  be 
regarded  as  of  value  for  destroying  the  special  germ  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  essential  cause  and  real  virus  of  pertiLssis.  Allusion  has  l>ecn 
made  above  to  the  importance  of  inhalations  as  a  prophylar*tic  for  those 
who  have  l)een  exposed  to  the  contagion,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  secretions  less  contagious;  and  so  too  we  find  that  the 
inhalation  of  various  substances  has  received  favor  with  many  as  a 
method  of  treatment.  Thus,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  ammonium  bro- 
mide have  been  used.     Helenke  and  Serbaud  say  that  bromide  of  potas- 
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siom  is  best  for  inhalaiioo.  Letzerich  reoommeuded  the  insufflation  of 
4umia  twice  daily,  using  the  quinia  muriate  with  potassium  bicarbonate 
and  gum-arabic  Forohheimer^  reports  97  cases  of  whooping  cough 
treat^  by  the  insufflation  of  the  quinia  muriate ;  of  the  97  cases,  52  were 
femaleSi  45  males — ^the  youngest  three  weeks,  the  oldest  nine  years  old. 
Five  cases  gave  no  results,  while  in  the  others  benefit  was  shown  by  a 
shortening  or  amelioration  of  the  disease.  The  vapor  of  benzole  has  been 
used  with  good  results.  The  vapor  of  carbolic  acid  has  of  late  been  highly 
recommended,  either  administeml  with  the  atomizer  several  times  daily, 
or  used  by  satumting  flannels  in  carl)oIic  acid  solution  and  placed  around 
the  child's  bed  at  night.  It  is  said  that  the  inhalation  of  the  va{K)r  of  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  some  hot  coals  will  ensure  a  night  of  free- 
dom from  violent  coughing.  Probaby  in  this  way  we  may  account  for 
the  belief  that  proximity  to  gas-works  is  beneficial  to  a  cliild  with  this 
disease.  As  is  well  known,  Niemeyer  and  others  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many believed  in  the  value  of  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  every  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  disease  favors  an 
out-door  life.  We  may  here  also  mention  the  value  of  a  small  quantity 
of  chloroform  or  ether,  by  inhalation,  in  allaying  the  severity  of  the  par- 
oxysms of  cough.  We  have  also  tried  the  nitrate  of  amyl,  but  without 
marked  result. 

Others  have  recommended  the  use  of  solutions  of  various  substances, 
applied  directly  by  a  brush  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  Quinia  has 
been  used  in  this  M'ay  also  by  Hagenbach ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  application  of  very  weak  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  first  recommended  by  Watson  in  1849. 

After  the  secretions  have  been  fully  established  and  the  characteristic 
whoop  has  appeared,  the  indications  in  the  treatment  are  to  relieve  the  res- 
piratory tract  of  its  burden  by  occasional  emesis  with  alum  or  ipecacuanha, 
to  give  freely  antispasmodics  and  sedatives,  as  belladonna,  chloral,  the  bro- 
mides, bydrobromic  acid,  or,  as  recommended  by  some,  digitalis ;  to  give 
quinia  freely,  and  to  use  counter-irritants  to  the  neck  and  chest  with 
Imiments  composed  of  oil  of  amber,  croton  oil,  or  turpentine. 

The  value  of  emetics  has  been  long  recognized  in  this  affection,  although 
we  are  told  by  Vogel  that  the  continuous  use  of  emetics  in  the  early  stage 
for  several  days  causes  harm.  Copeland  ordered  an  emetic  every  third  day 
in  ordinary  cases.  All  writers  agree  that  the  milder  emetics  should  be  used 
by  preference;  tliat  tartar  emetic  should  be  avoided,  except  as  an  external 
application  where  a  counter-irritant  is  desired;  and  that  ipecacuanha  is  the 
safest,  though  alum  is  also  safe  and  as  an  astringent  useful.  Trousseau 
preferred  the  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  emetics 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  indicated  ;  it  is  only  when  the  secretion  has  become  ex- 
tremely tenacious,  and  the  paroxysms  so  frequent  and  severe  as  to  greatly 
strain  the  patient  and  endanger  his  lungs,  that  they  are  of  value.  There 
seems  to  be  a  close  connection  between  the  amount  and  tenacity  of  the  secre- 
tion and  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm.  The  potassium  carbonate  has  been 
recommended  as  an  active  agent  in  the  amelioration  of  this  affection  ;  it 
is  probably  valuable  in  rendering  the  secretion  less  tenacious.  Alum 
has  been  used  with  success,  as  has  tannin,  probably  owing  to  their  local 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane.      Macartan'  says  that  in  the  East 

*  New  York  Jour,  ObsUt.,  18S2.  *  Dietioiimire  dea  Sciences  Mid.^  1813,  vol.  n. 
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Indies  the  disease  is  treated  in  the  first  stages  by  astringent  and  tonic 
gargles. 

Belladonna  certainly  receives  the  endorsement  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  writers.  Vogel  considers  it  superior  to  all  other  dnigs,  and 
regards  dilatation  of  the  pupil  as  the  only  sure  guide  in  its  administra^ 
tion.  He  says  it  does  not  cut  short  the  attack,  but  mitigates  the  parox- 
ysm. Trousseau  was  also  an  advocate  of  this  form  of  treatment,  when 
combined  with  alum  ^  it  is  considered  by  Meigs  and  Pepper  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  drugs  recommended.  Tliey  also  advise  the  use  of 
potassium  carbonate.  Seiner  trusted  belladonna  more  than  any  other 
remedy ;  so  also  Rilliet  and  Barthez.  William  Lee,  in  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1883,  advocates  the  use  ot 
atropia  hypodermically ;  he  believes  that  atropia  cliiefly  acts  in  these 
cases  on  the  laryngeal  bniDches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  that  it 
is  ])robable  that  it  has  a  decided  effect  also  on  the  medulla  oblongata 
itself,  and  renders  it  less  capable  of  exciting  reflex  action.  Kroon's 
experiments  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  valerianate  of  atropia  was  the 
most  useful.  Evans '  gave  the  y^  of  a  grain  of  atropia  to  a  child  aged 
three  years  until  the  pupils  were  dilated,  then  reduced  the  dose ;  this 
stopped  the  paroxysm  in  twenty-one  days.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  treatment  the  child  had  twenty-three  paroxysms  in  the  day,  and 
twenty-seven  at  night.  Case  No.  2  under  same  circumstances  recovered 
in  fourteen  days.  In  case  No.  3  the  paroxysms  were  reduced  from 
twenty-six  to  two  or  three  a  day.  Artnur  Wiglesworth  *  used  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  atropia,  administered  in  the  morning  fasting ;  the 
dose  he  advises  for  children  from  one  to  four  years  is  gr.  yj^,  given  only 
once  a  day  except  in  some  cases.  The  results  are  as  follows :  There  is  a 
steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  paroxysms ;  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  whoop  as  if  the  vocal  cords  were  not  so  closely  approximated.  If 
atropia  is  withheld,  the  beneficent  effect  derived  from  it  subsides. 

West  advises  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  many  writers  agree  with 
him,  ranking  it  next  to  belladonna. 

Harley  and  others  are  strong  advocates  for  the  bromide  of  ammonium ; 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a  local  ansesthctic  action  on  the  pliaryngeal  and 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Fordyce  Grinnell*  during  four  months 
treated  223  cases  with  this  remedy,  and  highly  recommends  it.  The 
doses  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  Dr.  K'-'nnaiiu — f  to  4  grains,  as 
indicated  by  age,  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  at  nigiii  when  tlie  jiarox- 
ysms  were  severe.  No  other  treatment  was  used  in  these  223  cases,  except 
camphorated  oil  to  the  throat  and  chest  in  some  cases.  Potassium  bro- 
mide has  been  recommended  by  Helenke,  Beaufort,  Erlcnmeyer,  and 
others.     Henry  Field*  recommends  sodium  bromide. 

Probably  next  to  belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  we 
should  place  chloral  hydrate. 

Hebner,  after  an  elaborate  study  of  the  relative  value  of  potassium 
bromide,  quinia,  salicylic  acid,  chloral,  and  belladonna,  says:  "Sali- 
cylic acid  and  chloml  tend  to  relieve  the  paroxysms — ^belladonna  and 
quinia  to  shorten  the  disease."     Kennedy*  writes:   "I   cannot  doubt 

*  Golding  Bird,  Oui/a  Hosp,  i2ep.,  April,  184'>.  ■  Olaagtw  Med.  /wr.,  1880. 
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its  specific  effects  on  the  cough.  Chloral  seems  to  me  to  yield  the  best 
and  most  constant  results.  The  advanta^  of  chloral  hydrate  seems  to 
exist  in  producing  sleep ;  it  should  be  given  in  from  2-  to  5-gr.  doses, 
at  night.  If  there  is  much  irritability  or  fretfulness,  or  any  premonition 
of  eclampsia,  it  should  be  associated  with  potassium  bromiae. 

Crotou  chloral  has  received  much  praise  from  those  who  have  used  it ; 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  it. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  value  of  quinia,  which  has  been  used 
largely  in  this  disease,  both  internally  and  as  a  local  application.  Orig- 
inally recommended  in  the  latter  manner  on  account  of  its  power  of 
controlling  the  developnjcnt  of  low  organisms,  it  has  not  proved  so  satis- 
factory or  valuable  as  when  given  internally.  Binz  in  1870  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  recommend  quinia  given  frequently  and  in  solution,  and 
Dawson  in  1873^  reports  excellent  results  from  the  sulphate  or  muriate 
of  quinia  given  in  full  and  frequent  doses,  and  in  such  solutions  as  will 
not  prevent  its  acting  on  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  passage  through 
the  pharj'ux.  Breideubach  ^  gives  the  quinia  muriate  in  larger  doses — 
one  and  a  half  to  fifteen  and  a  half  grains  per  diem.  The  effects  were 
surprising  as  soon  as  the  proixjr  dose  for  «icli  person  had  been  deter- 
mined ;  this,  he  says,  is  the  keynote  of  success.  To  prevent  complications 
he  continued  it  for  a  long  time  in  small  doses. 

Our  own  expericuoe  favors  the  view  that  quinia,  when  given  in  solu- 
tion or  suspended  in  mixture,  is  valuable  in  many  cases  of  this  disease  ; 
it  can  be  ordered  in  powder,  and  given  in  a  spoonful  of  simple  syrup 
or  of  the  preparation  known  as  the  syrup  of  yerba  santa,  which  makes  an 
excellent  vehicle.  Liquorice  also  disguises  the  taste  of  quinia  admirably 
for  children. 

Albrecht*  has  found  from  an  experience  of  ten  cases  of  whooping 
cough  in  children  between  tlie  ages  of  one  and  a  half  and  nine  years,  all 
of  a  marked  scrofulous  type,  much  benefit  from  tlie  muriate  of  pilocarpine, 
given  in  small  doses  after  every  fit  of  coughing.  To  prevent  collapse,  he 
advises  that  it  should  be  given  in  a  mixture  containing  a  little  brandy. 
After  twenty-four  hours  of  its  administration  an  obvious  change  for  the 
l)etter  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
throat,  velum  palati,  and  uvula,  which  becomes  paler,  less  swollen,  and 
more  moist;  laryngoscopic  examination  shows  a  similar  improvement. 
During  the  catarrhal  period  cold  compresses  to  the  neck  and  sweetened 
milk  containing  potassium  chlorate  are  used  instead  of  the  pilocarjnno, 
which  is  to  be  resumed  ns  soon  as  a  whoop  recurs. 

Dr.  Tordeus,  of  the  Hospice  dcs  Enfants  Assist^s,  Brussels,  states 
that  he  has  found  the  sodium  benzoate  useful  in  whooping  cough, 
diminishing  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  and  by  its 
action  on  the  pulmonary  mu(!ous  membrane  preventing  those  pulmonary 
complications  which  so  frequently  supervene  and  constitute  the  danger  of 
the  disease. 

Sulphur  has  been  largely  used  by  the  Germans  in  two-  or  three-grain 
doses,  and  is  said  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  them.  Cantharides  has  been 
recommended,  and  it  is  stated  that  when  strangury  is  produced  the 
whoop  will  cease ;  we  should  consider  this  rather  severe  treatment     The 

*  Am,  Jour.  Obsleiriea.  •  PnuUUioner,  Feb.,  1871. 
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fluid  extract  of  castanea  is  used  by  many  with  undoubtedly  good  resalts, 
though  this  also  has  been  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  in  the  way  of 
treatment^  as  at  one  time  it  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  specific  Many 
claim  that  an  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves  gives  a  better  result.  De\?ar' 
regards  ergot  with  great  favor  in  the  treatment  of  pertussis.  Certainly  in 
those  cases  where,  fmm  violent  straining,  hemorrhages  have  taken  place  we 
have  found  it  to  be  highly  valuable.  We  Iiave  had  no  experience  with 
it  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases,  though  Dewar  claims  that  it  sliortens 
the  attack.  The  ammonium  picrate,  and  recently  resorcine,  have  been  used 
with  success. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  neck  and  chest  has  always  been  found 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Autenreith'  recommends  tartar 
emetic  to  the  epigastrium  till  vesicles  appear  and  even  ulcerate.  Milder 
forms  of  counter-irritation  over  the  cliest  seem  equally  efficacious  if  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  The  oil  of  amber,  when  used  in  liniment  with 
camphor  or  turpentine,  is  by  some  considered  almost  a  specific.  Great 
care  should  also  be  observed  in  the  dress  of  diildren  with  whoopinz 
cough.  Warmth  about  the  chest  is  always  indicated,  while  there  shoulu 
be  nothing  close  or  tight  about  the  throat  allowed. 

In  the  third  stage,  when  tlicre  is  the  nervous  element  remaining, 
tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  the  phospliates  and  hypophosphites, 
are  required. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion,  and  abundant,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  r^ular  by  fruits  or  laxatives.  Over-feeding 
should  of  course  always  be  avoided,  and  the  attempt  at  weaning  a 
babe  with  this  disease  would  certainly  meet  with  unfavorable  results. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  or  lime-water  should  be  given  freely  with  the  milk 
taken  by  children  with  this  disease.  Milk  certainly  shoidd  form  the 
basis  of  the  diet  of  children  with  pertussis,  and  reliable  meat-extracts  are 
to  be  recommended  in  this  disease  even  for  older  children,  who  from  the 
severity  of  the  attack  would  vomit  more  solid  food.  If  the  vomiting  be 
so  severe  as  to  afiect  nutrition,  the  child  should  be  sustained  by  pepton- 
ized milk,  soup,  or  gruel,  given  by  the  l)owel. 

The  importance  of  a  proper  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
which  the  patient  breathes  is  •especially  recoguized  in  France.  If  the 
attack  occurs  in  mid-winter  and  the  seashore  be  inaccessible  or  inexpe- 
dient, the  child  should  be  restricted  to  a  wcU-veutiluted  nursery  or  suite 
of  rooms,  the  temperature  of  which  should  be  kept  uniform. 

Salt  air  is  recognized  to  be  of  great  value  in  advanced  cases  of  tbis 
disease ;  this  has  been  attributed  partly  to  the  eifects  of  stimulation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  in  rendering  less  viscid  and  more  copious  the  bron- 
chial secretions,  and  also  to  the  balmy  softness  and  great  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  sea-shore.  But  probably  there  is  another  element  in 
the  local  action  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  either  in  establishing  a  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  in  modifying  the  germ  of  the  disease. 

The  most  serious  complication  of  whooping  cough  is  pneumonia.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  an  attack  of  croupous  pneumonia  may  develop 
during  the  course  of  whooping  cough,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  is  of  the  catarrhal  type.  When,  indeed,  it  is  remembered  that 
a  bronchial  catarrh,  which  is  the  invariable  precursor  or  accompaniment 
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of  catarrhal  pneumonia^  is  a  constant  factor  in  whooping  cough,  and, 
further,  that  all  conditions  of  debility,  and  especially  of  enfeebled  or 
embarrassed  respiration,  dispose  to  this  form  of  pneumonia,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  complication  should  be. of  such  frequent  occurrence.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  aiming  at  securing  sufficient  fresh  air  and  out-door 
exercise  to  maintain  the  gcneml  healtli,  an  injudicious  degree  of  exposure 
may  be  permitted  which  will  aggravate  the  existing  bronchitis  and  induce 
an  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  alveoli.  But  usually  the  catarrhal 
pneumonia  develops  in  a  subacute  and  more  or  less  insidious  manner,  and 
without  being  traceable  to  any  such  exposure.  It  may  happen  occasion- 
ally that  in  the  violent  inspiratory  efforts  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysms 
irritating  secretions  may  be  suckea  from  the  bronchioles  into  tlie  alveoli, 
and  there  excite  inflammation.  Or,  again,  it  doubtless  happens  frequently 
that,  with  the  existence  of  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
and  of  viscid  secretions  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  collapse  of  portions  of 
Itmg  tissue  is  developed  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  air  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  cough,  which  cannot  be  replaced  owing  to  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  inspiration  and  to  the  ball-valve  action  of  the  plugs  of  mucus  in 
the  obstructed  bronchioles.  The  intimate  relation  between  pulmonary 
collapse  and  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  familiarly  known.  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  that  the  mere  occurrence  of  collapse  will  induce  pneumonia  in 
the  areas  affected,  but  certainly  it  will  aid  in  rendering  efiective  the  other 
irritating  causes.  As  a  consequence,  it  usually  happens  that  when 
catarrhsu  pneumonia  occurs  in  whooping  cough  it  is  associated  with 
more  or  less  collapse.  When,  then,  especially  in  children  of  debilitated 
or  rachitic  constitution,  or  in  those  who  are  subjected  to  unfavorable 
hygienic  influences,  such  as  overcrowding,  bad  air,  and  the  like,  there  is 
a  rather  gradual  development  of  dyspnoea,  with  increasing  debility,  ema- 
ciation, and  evidences  of  impaired  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  serious  complication  has  developed.  The  physical  signs 
are  oflen  difficult  of  interpretation,  but  if  careful  examination  of  the 
chest  be  conducted,  together  with  thermometric  observations,  the  ai>- 
proach  of  this  danger  or  its  actual  presence  may  he  detected.  The  result 
is  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  so  that  suitable  treatment — for  the 
details  of  which  reference  is  made  to  the  appropriate  section — ^must  be 
instituted  without  delay. 

Our  investigations  of  this  disease  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  an  affection  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  which  is  usually, 
afler  a  period  of  incubation,  made  manifest  by  a  catarrh  of  a  portion  of 
the  air-passages ;  that  this  catarrh,  existing  for  an  indefinite  period,  is 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  medication,  applied  either  by  means  of 
innalation  or  by  acting  on  the  mucous  membrane  after  absorption  by  the 
stomach.  In  this  way  we  have  kno^vn  the  administration  of  quinia  and 
of  alum  diminish  the  number  of  paroxysms,  to  all  ap|)earance  check- 
ing the  excessive  secretion  to  a  marvellous  extent.  The  other  element 
of  the  disease,  the  neurosis,  which  soon  follows  the  initial  catarrh,  and 
seems  io  last  for  an  indefinite  time  after  the  mucous  membrane  has 
regained  its  normal  appearance,  is  also  capable  of  being  controlled  by  the 
use  of  drugs,  especially  belladonna,  chloral,  the  bromides,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  antispasmodics  and  sedatives,  and  by  the 
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analgesic  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  the  spray  of  bromide  of 
ammonium,  carbolic  acid,  and  other  substances  upon  the  larynx. 

Vogel  tells  us  in  his  classical  work  on  cliildren,  '^  If  now,  as  a  r^um^, 
I  would  give  an  explanation  of  my  views,  it  would  go  to  show  that  there 
never  has  been,  and  most  probably  never  will  be,  a  remedy  by  which 
whooping  cougli  may  lye  abridged,  any  more  than  we  are  able  to  cut  short 
the  acute  exanthemata  or  typhus  fever  or  pneumonia/'  And  yet  the 
experience  of  many  whom  we  have  quoted  in  this  article  tends  to  support 
the  view  tliat  by  a  form  of  trcatinent  calculated  to  act  on  the  two 
elements  of  the  disease  which  we  have  just  noted,  the  affection  can  be 
greatly  modified  in  its  intensity,  and  probably  the  attack  be  somewhat 
^ortened.  Certain  it  is  that  the  recent  studies  of  this  disease  give  us 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  tlie  cause,  whatever  it  is,  will  be 
definitely  known,  and  if  it  is  found  to  reside  in  the  secretions  from  the 
larynx,  that  treatment  by  inhalation  or  atomization  will  modify  or  destroy 
it,  and  prevent  its  dissemination. 


INFLUENZA. 

By  JAMES  C.   WILSON,   M.  D 


Definition. — ^A  continued  fever,  occurring  in  widely-extended  epidem- 
ics, and  due  to  a  specific  cause ;  it  is  cliaracterized  by  early  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  in  many  cases  ali^o  of  the 
digestive  tract ;  by  quickly  oncoming  debility  out  of  proportion  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  fever  and  the  catarrhal  processes ;  and  by  nervous  symptoms. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  inflammatory  complications,  especially  of 
the  lungs.  Uncomplicated  cases  are  rarely  fatal  except  in  feeble  and 
aged  pei*sons.  An  attack  does  not  confer  immunity  from  the  disease  in 
future  epidemics. 

Synonyms. — Febris  catarrhalis ;  Defluxio  catarrhalis  epidemicus ; 
Catarrhus  a  contagio ;  Bheuma  epidemicum ;  Cephalalgia  contagiosa ; 
Epidemic  catarrhal  fever;  Tac;  Horion;  Quinte;  Coqueluche;  Ladendo, 
also  written  La  Dando ;  Baraquette ;  G^n^rale ;  Coqiiette ;  Cocotte ; 
Allure ;  Follette ;  Petite  poste ;  Petit  courier ;  Grenade ;  La  Grippe ; 
Ziep;  Schaffhusten  and  Scfiaffkr^kheit;  Huhner-Weh;  Blitz-Katarrh ; 
Modefieber ;  Mai  del  Castrone.  There  are  also  several  names  indicating 
its  supposed  origin ;  thus  it  has  been  called  in  Russia,  Chinese  catarrh ; 
in  Grermany  and  Italy,  the  Russian  disease ;  in  Fixuice,  Italian  fever, 
Spanish  catarrh,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  in  two  instances  at  least  the  popular  name 
for  the  disease  under  consideration  has  found  its  way  widely  into  medicine 
and  medical  literature,  almost  to  tlie  exclusion  of  tlie  studied  terms  by 
whidi  science  has  sought  to  designate  it;  these  are  influenza  and  la 
grippe. 

Such  obsolete  and  now  meaningless  terms  as  Peripneumonia  notlia 
(Sydenham,  Boerliaave),  Perijmeumonia  catarrhalis  (Huxham),  Pleuritis 
humida  (Stoll),  have  l)een  omitted  from  this  list  of  synonyms  as  being 
of  interest  rather  to  the  student  of  medical  history  than  to  tlie  student 
of  medicine. 

Febris  catarrlialis,  Defluxio  catarrhalis  epidemicus,  Rheuma  ej>idcniicus 
are  terms  which  no  longer  retain  the  place  given  them  in  the  literature  of 
influenza  by  the  older  medical  authorities. 

Catarrhis  a  contagio  (Cullen)  and  Cephalalgia  contagiosa  are  derived 
from  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  has  been  tlie  cause  of  no 
little  controversy. 

Epidemic  catarrhal  fever  is,  with  its  Latin  equivalent,  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  so-called  scientific  names  by  which  the  disease  is  at  present 
known. 

In  the  popular  names  for  the  affection  there  is  to  be  noted  an  indica^ 
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tion  of  the  national  chai^acter  of  some  of  the  peoples  who  have  suffered 
from  its  frequent  visitations. 

Among  the  English  it  is  known  as  oold  or  epidemic  cold,  or,  in  defer- 
ence to  medical  authority,  as  catarrh  or  epidemic  catarrh ;  and  at  present, 
both  among  tlie  folk  and  the  doctors,  as  influenza.  Englishmen  are 
neither  quick  to  see  in  the  disease  a  resemblance  to  some  common  cir- 
cumstance or  thing,  nor  are  they  disposed  to  make  a  joke  about  it. 

The  Germaus  find  obvious  resemblances.  In  the  labored  respiration 
and  the  character  of  the  cough  they  find  a  suggestion  of  a  common  epi- 
zootic affecting  the  sheep,  hence  Schaffhusten  and  Shaffkrankheit ;  or, 
because  the  cough  is  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock  and  the  disturbance  of 
respiration  and  rapid  pixxstration  suggest  some  resemblance  to  a  common 
disease  of  the  domestic  fowl,  it  has  been  called  Huhner-Weh  (chicken 
disease,  whooping  cough),  and  Ziep,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  pip. 
They  call  it  also,  from  its  rapid  invasion,  Blitz-Katarrh,  and  from  its 
diffusion,  Modeficbcr. 

The  French  are  disposed  to  make  a  jest  of  everything,  and  the  more 
serious  the  subject  the  better  the  joke.  Hence  they  have  found  a  new 
name  for  almost  every  gi'eat  q)idemic,  and  each  more  trivial  than  the 
last.  Thus,  tac  (rotj;  horion  (in  jest,  a  blow);  quinte,  because  the  spells 
occur  at  intervals  oi  five  hours  (sic) ;  coqueluche  (a  hood  or  cowl),  from 
the  cap  woini  by  those  suffering  from  the  malady ;  and  so  on  through  the 
long  list  given  above. 

La  grippe  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Polish  Chrypka  (Eaucedo);  it 
may,  however,  be  dcriveil  from  agripper  (to  seize). 

Influenza  is  of  Italian  derivation.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  received 
this  name  because  it  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  or  from 
a  secondary  signification  of  the  word  indicating  something  fluid,  transient, 
or  fashionable. 

Historical  Sketch.' — Ej^idemics  of  influenza  have  been  clearly 
recorded  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are 
numerous  accounts  of  earlier  epidemic  diseases  resembling  it,  but  they 
are  not  sufiiciently  particular  to  warrant  us  in  inferring  its  undoubted 
existence.  It  is  suppos€<i  to  be  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Hipixxyrntes, 
who,  however,  gives  no  exact  description.*  An  outbreak  in  the  Athenian 
army  in  Sicily  (416  B.  c),  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  influenza.  Despite  these  statements,  and  those  of  otiiers  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  a  disease  known  from  a  remote  antiquity,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  accounts  can  be  confidently  established,  as  referring  to  tlie 
to  the  disease  now  known  as  influenza,  in  the  writings  of  classical 
antiquity.* 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century  several  epidemics  of  catarrhal  fever,  Italian 
fever,  and  the  like,  which  were  probably  influenza,  were  made  matter  of  his- 
toiy.  In  the  year  a.  d.  827  a  cough  which  spread  like  the  plague  was  re- 
coixlc<l.  In  876  there  ap|)eared  in  Italy  a  similar  epidemic,  which  spread 
with  great  rapidity  over  all  Europe.  It  is  related  that  dogs  and  birds  suf- 
fered with  syni[)toms  not  unlike  those  characterizing  the  affection  in  man. 
In  976,  Grermauy  and  all  France  suffered  from  a  fever  of  which  the  chief 

'  See  also  The  Oontiwied  Fevers^  by  the  anthor  of  this  paper,  New  York,  1881. 

•  Parkes,  Reynold^ a  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  i.,  1868. 

'  Zuelzer,  Ziemaaen^s  Cydopcedia  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.,  1875. 
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STmptom  was  oongli.  No  further  epidemio  la  noted  until  two  centuries 
later,  when,  in  1173,  a  widespread  malady,  of  which  the  symptoms  were 
chiefly  catarrhal,  raged  tliroughout  Europe;  while  less  impoitant  epi- 
demics of  a  like  diaracter  are  recorded  as  liaving  occurred  during  the 
following  century  (1239-99). 

In  the  mediad  writing  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  are  to  be 
found  records  of  six  cpiuemics,  and  in  the  fifteenth  seven  great  visita- 
tions of  influenza  ara  described  (Parkes). 

Aitken  ^  speaks  of  a  very  fatal  prevalence  of  influenza  throughout  France 
in  1311,  and  of  an  epidemic  in  1403  in  which  the  mortality  was  so  great 
that  the  courts  of  law  in  Paris  were  closed  in  consequence  of  the^  deaths. 

Influenza  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Uie  FoUr  Masters  as  having 
prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  disease  characterized 
by  similar  symptoms  is  alluded  to  in  early  Gaelic  manuscripts  under  the 
name  of  Creatau  (creat,  the  cliest).  The  disease  is  described  also  in  an 
Irish  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  terms  Fuacht  and 
Slaodan.' 

The  earliest  epidemic  tliat  prevailed  in  the  British  Isles  of  which  any 
accurate  description  remains  is  that  of  the  year  1510.  The  disease  came 
from  Malta,  and  invaded  first  Sicily,  tlien  Italy  and  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whence  it  crossed  the  Alps  into  Hungary  and  Grermany  as  far  as  the 
Baltic  Sea,  extending  westward  into  France  and  Britain.  Its  track 
widened  over  the  whole  of  Europe  from  the  south-east  to  the  extreme 
north-west,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  single  family  and  scarce  a  person 
escaped  it  It  was  attended  by  a  ''  grievous  paiu  in  the  head,  heaviness, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarstmess,  loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  restless- 
ness, retching  from  a  terrible  tearing  cough.  Presently  succeeded  a 
chilliness,  and  so  violent  a  cough  that  many  were  in  danger  of  suflbcation. 
The  first  day  it  was  without  spitting,  but  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day  much  viscid  phlegm  was  spit  up.  Others  (though  fewer)  spat  only 
M'ater  and  froth.  When  they  began  to  spit,  cough  and  shortness  of 
bit?ath  were  easier.  None  died  except  some  children.  In  some  it  went 
ofi"  with  a  looseness,  in  others  by  sweating.  Bleedmg  and  purging  did 
hurt."*  Blisters  were  commonly  employed — two  each  upon  the  arms 
and  legs,  and  one  to  the  back  of  the  head.  The  description  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  place  the  nature  of  this  epidemic  beyond  all  doubt. 

Tlie  epidemic  of  1557,  starting  westward  from  Asia,  spread  over 
Europe,  and  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America.  The  malady  broke 
out  in  England,  after  a  season  of  unusual  rain  and  great  scarcity  of 
com,  in  tlie  month  of  September.  "Presently  after  were  many  catarrhs, 
quickly  followed  by  a  more  severe  cough,  paiu  of  the  side,  difficulty  of 
lireathiiig,  and  a  fever.  The  pain  was  neither  violent  nor  pricking,  but 
mild.  The  third  day  they  exjiectoratcd  freely.  The  sixth,  seventh,  or 
at  the  farthest  the  eighth  day,  all  who  had  that  pain  of  the  side  died, 
but  sucli  as  were  blooded  on  the  first  or  second  day  recovered  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth ;  but  bleeding  on  the  last  two  days  did  no  service." 
'^  Some,  but  very  few,  had  continual  fevers  along  with  it ;  many  had 

>  Aitken's  Practice  cf  Mcdidnc,  yol.  i.,  1872, 
'  Theophiliu  Thompson,  AnnaU  of  InflumMa^  1852. 

'  Thomas  Short,  A  Oenerai  Chronoiogicad  History  of  (he  Air^  Weather ,  HeteorSf  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1749  s  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  Injiuenta, 
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double  tertians;  others  simply  slight  intermittent.  All  were  worse  by 
night  than  by  day ;  such  as  recovered  were  long  valetudinary,  had  a 
weak  stomach,  and  hypped."  Gravid  women  either  aborted  or  died. 
This  epidemic  s]>read  with  frightful  rapidity.  Thousands  were  attacked 
at  the  same  time.  The  entire  population  of  Nismes,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  fell  ill  of  it  upon  the  same  day.  It  ^vas  extremely  fatal.  In 
Mantua  Carpentaria,  a  small  town  near  Madrid,  it  broke  out  in  August, 
and  so  fatal  were  the  bloodletting  and  purging  which  constituted  the 
treatment  at  first,  that,  of  the  two  thousand  persons  who  were  bled, 
all  died.  The  disease  raged  in  some  parts  till  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1558),  and  carried  off,  in  Delft  alone,  five  thousand  of  the 
poor.  In  all  cases  mild  treatment  was  called  for,  with  warm  broths  and 
speedy  immersals,  "  to  recall  the  appetite  and  keep  the  vessels  of  the 
throat  open." 

In  1580  a  great  epidemic  of  influenza  spread  from  the  south-east 
toward  the  north-west  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  From  Constan- 
tinople and  Venice  it  overran  Hungary  and  Germany,  and  reached  the 
farthest  regions  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia.  It  spread  into  England, 
and  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Short.  In  Italy  it  prevailed  ouring 
August  and  September,  in  England  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
end  of  September,  and  in  Spain  during  the  whole  summer.  In  most 
places  its  duration  was  about  six  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  termination  was 
favorable,  although  the  disease  ran  a  somewhat  protracted  course.  In  the 
account  of  Dr.  Short  it  is  stated  that  "  few  died  except  those  that  were  let 
blood  of  or  had  unsound  viscera."  In  some  places,  on  the  contrary,  the 
course  of  the  disease  was  very  severe.  In  Rome  two  thousand  died  of  it, 
according  to  the  author  just  cited,  but  Zuelzer  informs  us  tliat  the  victims 
of  this  epidemic  in  the  Eternal  City  \vere  not  less  than  nine  thousand,  and 
adds  that  Madrid  must  have  l)een  almost  depopulated  by  it.  This  high 
mortality  has  been  attributed  to  the  bloodletting  practised  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  symptoms  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
epidemics,  with  a  greater  shortness  of  breath,  which  continued  in  many 
eases  for  some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  catarrhal  trouble. 
There  was  great  s^reating  at  the  end  of  the  attack.  The  plague,  measles, 
and  small-pox  prevailed  also,  and  with  considerable  violence,  during  the 
year  1580. 

Influenza,  unfclt  for  several  years,  reappeared  in  Germany  in  1591; 
an  epidemic  extending  from  Holland  through  France  and  into  Italy 
(xxiurred  in  1593.  In  1610  catarrh  is  said  to  have  prevailed  throughout 
Europe.  In  1626-27  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  made  its  appearance  in 
Italy  and  France ;  in  1642-43  in  Holland ;  in  1647  in  Spain  and  in  the 
colonies  of  the  Western  World;  and  again,  in  1655  in  North  America. 
According  to  Webster,*  this  epidemic  of  1647  was  the  first  catarrh  men- 
tioned in  American  annals. 

In  1658  and  1675  it  again  visited  Austria,  Germany,  England,  eta 
The  first  of  these  two  epidemics  is  described  by  Willis,*  and  the  second 
by  Sydenham,'  as  they  occurred  in  England,  and  the  accounts  are  to  be 

^  Noah  Webster,  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemic  ,and  Pestilential  DiseaseB,  Ix>ndon,  ISOO. 

'  Dr.  Willis,  Tf^e  Description  of  a  Catarrhal  Fever  Epidemical  in  the  MtddU  of  the  Spring 
in  the  Teftr  161)8:  Practice  of  Physick,  1684. 

■  The  Epidemic  Cow/ha  of  the  Year  1675^  with  the  Pleurisy  and  Peripneumony  that  tiupe/^ 
vened:  from  the  Works  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  M.  D. 
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found  in  the  Annah  of  Influenza,  It  is  about  this  period  that  the  disease 
liegan  to  be  known  as  influenza^  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  observe 
that  the  influence  of  the  stars  suggested  itself^  in  connection  with  its 
sudden  appearanoe  and  wide  prevalence,  to  the  minds  of  the  physicians 
of  this  date.  Willis  writes  that  "about  the  end  of  April  (1658),  sud- 
denly a  distemper  arose,  as  if  sent  by  some  blast  of  the  stars,  which  laid 
hold  on  very  many  together;  that  in  some  towns  in  the  space  of  a  week 
above  a  thousand  people  fell  sick  together." 

Epidemics  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  in  1688,  1693,  and  in  1709.  The  disease  raged  in  1712  widely 
over  Euro{)e  from  Denmark  to  Italy. 

In  1729-30  a  widespread  epidemic  swept  over  Europe.  In  five 
months  it  extended  over  Russia,  Poland,  CSrermany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. In  Vienna  sixty  thousand  persons  fell  ill  of  it.  In  the  autumn 
it  spread  to  England,  and  reached  Prance  and  Switzerland ;  from  there 
it  extended  to  Italy,  and  by  February  it  had  reached  Rome  and  Naples. 
Spain  did  not  escape  its  ravages,  and  it  is  said  to  have  found  its  way  to 
Mexico.  The  symptoms  did  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from 
those  already  described  as  characterizing  previous  epidemics.  Pains  in 
the  limbs  and  fever  marked  the  onset  of  the  attack  ;  catarrh,  oppression, 
hoarseness,  cough  followed.  In  some  cases  delirium,  drowsiness,  and 
faintings  occurred.  A  petechial  eruption  was  observed,  in  some  instances, 
between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
typhus  or  cerebro-spinal  fever  prevailed  at  the  same  time.  Turbid  urine, 
copious  sweats,  bilious  stools,  and  nose-bleeding;  wei'e  often  noted.  In 
Switzerland  only  cliildren  and  old  persons  died.  The  disease  was  not 
very  fatal. 

Two  years  later  (1732-33)  an  epidemic,  starting  from  Saxony  and 
Poland,  overran  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  invaded  Great 
Britain  in  the  month  of  December.  Toward  the  end  of  January  it 
spread  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  westward 
to  North  America,  thence  southward  to  the  islands  of  the  AVest  Indies, 
and  on  to  South  America.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  this  epidemic  was 
favorable.  The  attack  terminated  in  from  three  to  fourteen  days,  with 
sweating,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  an  abundant  discharge  from  the 
nasal  passages.  The  aged  and  those  suffering  from  clironic  pulmonary 
diseases  mostly  perished.  In  Scotland  three  forms  of  the  affection  were 
described — namely,  the  cephalic,  the  thoracic,  and  the  abdominal.  The  epi- 
demic slowly  spread  over  Eastern  Europe  and  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till  1737. 

Concerning  this  epidemic  John  Huxham  of  Plymouth  wrote  as  fol- 
lows:* "About  this  time  a  disease  invaded  these  parts  which  was  the 
most  completely  epidemic  of  any  I  remember  to  have  met  with ;  not  a 
house  was  free  from  it ;  the  beggar's  hut  and  the  nobleman's  palace  were 
alike  subject  to  its  attacks,  scarce  a  person  escaping  either  in  town  or 
country ;  old  and  young,  strong  and  infirm,  shared  the  same  fate."  The 
malady  had  raged  in  Cornwall  and  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire  from 
the  beginning  of  February;  it  reached  Plymouth  on  the  10th,  which  was 
on  a  Saturday,  and  that  day  numbers  were  suddenly  seized.  The  next 
day  multitudes  were  taken  ill,  and  by  the  18th  or  20th  of  March  scarcely 

*  ObservcUitms  on  the  Air  and  Epidemical  DiseaaeSj  translated  from  the  LaJUn^  London,  175S. 
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any  one  had  escaped  it.  "  The  disorder  b^an  at  first  with  a  slieht  shiver- 
ing; this  was  presently  followed  by  a  transient  erratic  heat  and  headaclie 
and  a  violent  and  troublesome  sneezing ;  then  the  back  and  lungs  were 
seized  with  flying  pains,  which  sometimes  attacked  the  heart  likewise, 
and  though  they  did  not  long  remain  there,  yet  were  very  troublesome, 
being  greatly  irritated  by  the  violent  cough  which  accompanied  the  dis- 
order, m  the  fits  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  a  thin,  sharp  mucus  was 
thrown  out  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  These  complaints  were  like  those 
arising  from  wliat  is  called  catching  cold,  but  presently  a  slight  fever  came 
on,  which  afterward  grew  more  violent ;  the  pulse  was  now  very  quick, 
but  not  in  the  least  hard  and  tease  like  that  in  a  pleurisy ;  nor  was  the 
urine  remarkably  red,  but  very  thick,  and  inclining  to  a  whitish  color ; 
the  tongue,  instead  of  being  dry,  was  thickly  covered  with  a  whitish 
mucus  or  slime ;  there  was  an  universal  complaint  of  want  of  rest  and  a 
great  giddiness.  Several  likewise  were  seized  with  a  most  rocking  pain 
in  the  head,  often  accompanied  by  a  slight  delirium.  Many  were 
troubled  with  a  tinnitus  aurium,  or  singing  in  the  ears ;  and  numbers 
sufiered  from  violent  earaches  or  pains  in  the  meatus  auditorius,  which  in 
some  turned  to  an  abscess.  Exulcerations  and  swellings  of  the  fauces 
were  likwise  very  common.  The  sick  were  in  general  very  much  given 
to  sweat,  which,  when  it  broke  out  of  its  own  accord,  was  verj'  ])leDtiful 
and  continued  without  striking  in  again,  and  did  often  in  the  space  of 
two  or  thi*ee  days  wholly  carry  off  the  fever.  You  have  here  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  epidemic  (Usease  such  as  it  ])revailed  hereabouts,  attacking 
every  one  more  or  less ;  but  still,  considering  the  great  multitude  that 
were  seized  by  it,  it  was  fatal  to  but  few,  and  that  chiefly  infants  and  con- 
sumptive old  people.  It  generally  went  off  about  the  fourth  day,  leavhig 
behind  a  troublesome  cough,  which  was  very  often  of  long  duration,  and 
such  a  dejection  of  strength  as  one  would  hardly  have  susi)ected  from  tlie 
shortness  of  the  time. 

"  On  the  whole,  this  disorder  was  rarely  mortal,  unless  by  some  very 
great  error  arising  in  the  treatment  of  it ;  however,  this  very  circum- 
stance proved  fatal  to  some,  who,  making  too  slight  of  it,  either  on 
account  of  its  being  so  common  or  not  thinking  it  very  dangerous,  often 
found  asthmas,  hectics,  or  even  consumptions  themselves,  the  forfeitures 
of  their  inconsiderate  rashness." 

Arbuthnot  also  described  tliis  visitation  of  the  disease.^  He  regarded 
the  uniformity  of  the  symptoms  in  every  place  as  most  remarkable,  and 
tells  us  tliat  during  the  whole  season  in  which  it  prevailed  there  was  ''a 
groat  run  of  hysterical,  hypochondriacal,  and  nervous  distempers;  in 
short,  all  the  symptoms  of  relaxation." 

During  the  years  1737-38  influenza  again  swept  over  England,  North 
America,  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  France;  in  1742-43  it  pre- 
vailed in  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles;  in  1757-58  in  North 
America,  the  West  Indies,  France,  and  Scotland.  In  1761  it  overran  t\\Q 
North  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  epidemic  of  1762  extended  very  generally  over  Europe  and  Great 
Britain.  In  Germany  nine-tenths  of  the  i)opulation  were  attacked  by  the 
disease. 

Widely  extended  epidemics  prevailed  in  Europe  and  America  in  1767 

^  An  Ensay  concerning  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies,  London,  1751. 
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and  1775 ;  in  1772  it  raged  in  North  America ;  in  1778-80,  in  France, 
Germany  and  Russia.  Noali  Webster  found  influenza  prevalent  in  North 
America  in  1781 ;  the  next  year  one  of  the  most  remarkable  e])idemicd 
of  this  disease  (described  as  the  epidemic  of  1 782)  appeared  in  Europe, 
It  came  from  the  East,  from  Asia  into  Kussia.  From  St.  Petersburg  it 
spread  during  the  winter  and  spring  over  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  France.  In  the  autumn  it  was  in  Italy,  Sjmin,  and  Portugal.  The 
crews  of  Dutch  and  Euglish  sliips  were  taken  ill  with  the  disease  upon 
the  h^h  seas. 

In  Vienna  three-fourtlis  of  the  population  fell  ill  of  it  with  such  sud- 
denness that  it  got  here  for  the  first  time  its  name  of  ''  Blitz  Katarrh '' 
(lightning  catarrh).  It  was  cliaracterized  by  great  pain  in  the  back, 
breast,  and  throat,  and  by  extraordinary  cnfeeblement.  Kelapses  occurred, 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bowels  was  common.  Children  re- 
mained relatively  exempt  from  its  seizure.  This  epidemic  broke  out  in 
England  about  the  end  of  April  and  raged  until  the  end  of  June.  '^  The 
duration  of  the  malady  in  some  \vas  not  above  a  day  or  two,  but  it  usu- 
ally lasted  near  a  week  or  longer.  In  a  few  the  symptoms  seemed  to 
abate  in  two  or  three  days,  but  some  returned  and  raged  with  more  vio- 
lence than  at  first."  ^  The  disease  was  not  regarded  as  in  itself  fatal,  and 
few  could  be  said  to  have  died  of  it  '^but  tliose  who  were  old,  asthmatic, 
or  who  had  been  debilitated  by  some  previous  indisjxjsition.'* 

Numerous  recurring  outbreaks  took  place  in  Europe  and  America  dur- 
ing tlie  years  1788-90.  One  of  these,  as  it  occurred  in  America,  is  well 
described  by  Dr.  John  Warren'  of  Boston  in  a  letter  to  Lettsom.  This 
letter  is  dated  May  30,  1790,  and  among  other  matters  of  great  interest 
respecting  the  disease  it  is  stated  that  "Our  beloved  President  Washing- 
ton is  but  now  on  the  recovery  from  a  very  severe  and  dangerous  attack 
of  it  in  that  city''  (New  York). 

Webster  mentions  an  epidemic  in  America  in  1790,  one  in  Europe  in 
1795,  and  another  in  Europe  in  1797,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
general  epidemic  of  sufficient  im]X)rtanoe  to  attract  the  attention  of  other 
writers  upon  the  subject  until  1798,  when  the  malady  again  broke  out  in 
Russia  and  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  continuing  to  prevail 
in  various  regions  till  1803,  when  it  again  ap[)cared  in  England,  and  is 
described  by  several  writers  of  that  country. 

From  1805  to  1827  influenza  prevailed  (according  to  Zuelzer,  who 
tells  us  that  few  years  during  this  interval  were  free  from  it)  in  frequent- 
ly-recurring epidemics  in  Europe  and  America.  Thompson  mentions  no 
visitation  in  England  between  1803  and  1831. 

In  the  year  1830  b^an  a  series  of  epidemics  remarkable  for  their 
wide  difliision  and  the  rapid  succession  with  which  they  followed  one 
upon  another.  The  disease  b^an  in  China;  in  September  it  reached 
the  Indian  Archipelago ;  it  swept  into  Russia,  and  invaded  Moscow  in 
November;  in  January,  1831,  it  was  raging  in  St.  Petersburg;  March 
found  it  in  Warsaw;  April  in  Eastern  Prussia  and  Silesia;  in  May  it 
prevailed  in  Denmark,  Finland,  and  a  great  imrt  of  Gfermany,  and  in 

^  An  Aeeouni  of  the  Epidemic  Diuaxe  called  the  Infiiunaa  of  the  Tear  1782,  CuUeded  from 
thf.  Obaervationf  of  MveraL  Phym'ciana  in  London  and  in  the  Country ^  by  a  Contmiilee  of  the 
Fellam  of  the  Royal  CoUege  q/"  Phyn'ciann  in  London,     Read  at  the  wttge,  June  25^  17SS. 

*  Memoira  uf  the  Life  and  Writings  of  J,  Coaklry  Lettwm,  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew, 
1817. 
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the  same  month  it  fell  upon  Paris;  in  June  it  affected  England  and  Swe- 
den ;  it  was  still  creeping  about  Middle  Europe  and  lingering  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  end  of  July ;  in  the  early  winter  it  swept  southward  into 
Italy,  and  westward  across  the  Atlantic  to  North  America,  and  was  still 
harassing  the  inhabitants  of  certain  r^ons  of  the  United  States  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1832.  Meanwhile  it  continued  in  the  East,  spreading 
to  Java,  Farther  India,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  continued  in 
Hindostan  after  it  had  died  out  in  Euroi)e.  But  in  January,  1833,  it 
again  visited  Russia,  and  rolled  thence  southward  and  eastward  over  the 
most  of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  that  by  February  it  had  reached  (jalicia 
and  Eastern  Prussia ;  in  March  it  was  in  Pnissia,  Bohemia,  and  War- 
saw, and  had  extended  to  Syria  and  Egypt ;  in  April  to  many  jiarts  of 
Germany  and  Austria  and  to  France  and  Great  Britain.  Midsummer 
found  the  disease  yet  prevailing  in  some  districts  of  Germany  and  North- 
em  Italy,  and  in  the  early  autumn  it  was  in  Switzerland  and  Eastern 
Prance;  in  November  it  visited  Naples. 

Epidemics  so  frequent,  so  widespread,  and  so  unsparing  of  individuals 
wherever  the  disease  appeared  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  deep  and  general 
interest.  From  this  period  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  volum- 
inous. 

A  brief  period  of  repose  ensued.  For  three  years  no  epidemic 
occurred  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
medical  historians. 

In  December,  1837,  influenza  reappeared,  and  first,  as  so  often  before, 
in  Russia ;  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  almost  simultaneously  affected ; 
in  January,  1837,  it  broke  out  in  London,  and  rapidly  swept  over  all 
England  and  into  France  and  Germany.  In  January  it  appeared  in 
Berlin,  and  shortly  afterward  in  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Vienna.  The 
disease  spread  by  February  into  Switzerland,  and  into  Spain  as  far  as 
Madrid  by  the  end  of  March.  In  London  almost  the  whole  population 
was  attacked,  and  the  mortality  was  enormous.  It  is  stated  that  die 
deaths  were  quadrupled  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Large 
populations  suffered  most.  This  epidemic  spread  into  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  prevailed  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  at  exactly  the 
opposite  season  that  it  prevailed  north  of  the  equator,  in  Sydney  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

From  1837  to  1850-61  numerous  epidemics  of  influenza  occurred. 
Few  years  were  exempt  from  them.  The  epidemic  of  1847-48  has 
been  described  by  many  writers,  and  more  particularly,  as  it  occurred  in 
Ijondon,  by  Peacock^  with  great  exactitude.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  that  city  were  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  disease.  The  epidemic  prevailed  in  London  for  six  months,  and, 
although  the  deaths  registered  for  the  entire  period  as  from  influenza 
amounted  to  only  1739,  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  registrar-general 
that  during  the  six  weeks  the  epidemic  was  at  its  height  not  less  than 
five  thousand  persons  died,  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  in  excess  of  the 
average  mortality  of  the  period,  the  excess  showing  itself  in  nearly  every 
class  of  disease,  the  local  maladias  which  had  been  the  predominant  affec- 
tions being  doubtless  in  many  cases  assigned  as  the  caase  of  death.    This 

^  On  the  Infiaenaa,  or  Epidemic  CaUurhal  Fever  of  1847-4S,  Thomaa  Berill  Peacock, 
M.  D.,  1848. 
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epidemic  aflTocted  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  in  Grcneva  the  proportion  of  those  attacked  was  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  population. 

More  or  less  widcspreaa  epidemics  of  influenza  are  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  1857-^58  and  1860;  in  1864  in  S>vitzerland ;  in  1867  in 
Paris  in  the  spring;  and  at  various  times  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

A  mild  epidemic  occurred  in  1874  in  Berlin. 

Influenza  prevailed  over  a  wide  area  in  the  United  States  during  the 
early  months  of  1879.  The  cliaracteristics  of  this  visitation  have  been 
well  descTilxid  by  Da  Costa.* 

The  disease,  since  the  groat  epidemic  of  1847—18,  has  afiected  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  visited,  and  has  run  a  less 
dangerous  course,  than  in  the  earlier  epidemics.  It  has  for  this  reason 
occupied  a  less  conspicuous  place  in  the  medical  literature  of  recent  years. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  even  in  the  mildest  epidemics,  when  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  persons  are  seized  and  the  symptoms  are  in  most 
cases  almost  insignificant,  cases  do  here  and  there  occur  which  are  of  a 
serious  or  even  fatal  character,  and  that  the  death-rate  from  other  diseases 
is  for  the  time  considerably  increased. 

Catarrhal  aflTeotions  have  often  prevailed  among  the  domestic  animals 
when  influenza  has  been  epidemic.  Horses,  dogs,  and  cats  are  subject 
to  these  disorders ;  neat  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  have  been  less  commonly 
aflected ;  chickens  and  pheasants  liave  suflered,  and  it  is  stated  by  some 
of  the  older  writers  tnat  birds,  and  particularly  the  sparrow,  have 
deserted  localities  in  which  influenza  was  prevailing,  and  that  migra- 
tory birds  have  taken  flight  earlier  than  usual. 

These  epizootics  have  sometimes  preceded  the  appearance  of  influenza 
among  men  by  a  period  of  some  weeks  or  days ;  in  other  instances  they  have 
apj>eai'ed  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  a  widespread  outbreak  among  horses 
in  the  United  States  in  1872,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  morbid  anat- 
omy, accurately  observed,  were  undoubtedly  those  of  influenza,  the  dis- 
ease did  not  affect  man  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  want  of 
fulness  of  description,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  diagnosis  too  common  in 
the  consideration  of  the  general  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  leave  the 
precise  nature  of  most  of  the  epizootics  described  by  the  earlier  writers 
doubtful. 

An  extensive  influenza  of  moderate  intensity  prevailed  as  an  epizootic, 
chiefly  affecting  horses,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the  autumn 
of  1880  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Dogs 
were  also  affected,  but  less  generally,  and  human  beings  to  a  still  slighter 
extent.  In  several  localities  where  this  invasion  was  observed  by  the 
writer  the  horses  wei-e  first  affected,  the  dogs  next,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
some  weeks,  as  the  animals  were  recovering,  the  disease  became  epidemic ; 
but  those  persons  who  took  care  of  horses  and  were  much  in  contact 
with  them  neither  suffered  earlier  nor  more  severely  than  others  not  so 
exposed. 

Etiology. — 1.   Predisposing  Influences. — There  are  no  well-estab- 

>  "  The  Prevailing  Epidemic  of  Influenwi— Ita  Cliaracteristic  Phenomena— Pulmonary, 
Oastro-intestinai,  Cerebral,  and  Nervous— Its  Wide  Distribution,  Mortality,  and  Treat- 
ment," Medical  and  Surgiecd  Reporter^  Pliiladelphia,  March  8,  1879. 
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lished  facts  pointing  to  the  existence  of  individual  peculiarities  that  can 
be  regarded  as  predisposing  influences.  When  the  disease  appears  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  population  is  attacked  without  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
social  condition,  or  occupation.  Previous  illness,  Avhether  acute  or 
chronic,  local  or  constitutional,  affords  no  protection.    Aged  and  infirm 

Eersons  and  those  of  nervous  temperament  are  peculiarly  liable  to  attack, 
ut  the  robust  possess  no  immunity.  All  races  and  dwellers  in  every 
climate  are  the  victims  of  influenza.  In  a  community  invaded  by  the 
disease  females  are  apt  to  be  the  first  attacked,  adult  males  next,  and 
children  last.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  some  e2)idemics  children  are 
but  little  liable  to  contract  the  disease. 

An  attack  confers  no  exemption  from  the  disease  in  another  epidemic, 
and  independently  of  relapses,  which  are  not  infrequent,  persons  have 
been  known  to  experience  a  second  attack  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  epidemic. 

Persons  dwelling  in  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated  liabitations  and  in 
low,  damp  and  unhealthy  situations  Iiave,  in  certain  epidemics,  especially 
suffered,  and  the  increase  of  deaths  by  influenza  is  proportionately  much 

! greater  in  districts  in  which  there  is  ordinarily  a  high  mortality  than  in 
lealthier  places. 

Influenza  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  affects  the  inhabitanta 
of  every  latitucle.  It  has  no  connection  with  known  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. Many  of  the  earlier  writers  sought  to  establish  a  relation  between 
low  temperatures  and  sudden  variations  of  temperature  and  influenza,  an<l 
by  reason  of  the  confusion  among  the  people  between  tliese  diseases  and 
common  ^^  colds ''  there  lias  always  existed  an  opinion  that  such  a  relation 
obtains.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  view ;  neither 
low  temperature  nor  abrupt  changes  give  rise  to  the  affection.  It  has 
prevailed  in  hot  and  dry  seasons,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  coast  of  Java, 
in  India,  in  Egypt,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  tlie  lliveira  in  summer. 

The  condition  of  the  air  as  regards  moisture,  or  dryness,  does  not  in- 
fluence the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  has  occurred  at  sea,  on  low  sea- 
coasts,  and  in  the  drj'est  climates,  as,  for  exam])le,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Its  spread  is  not  much  influenced  by  local  winds.  It  does  not  travel 
with  the  same  velocity,  and  even  sometimes  advances  against  them.  In 
several  well-authenticated  instances  a  dense  and  foul  fog  has  preceded  and 
attended  the  local  outbreak  of  epidemics.  The  much  greater  number  of 
epidemics  that  have  occurred  altogether  without  such  manifestations  make 
it  in  a  high  degree  ))robable  that  tliis  has  been  a  coincidence.  Ozone  in 
large  quantities  artificially  produced  may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
ordinary  catarrh,  bat  it  is  not  a  cause  of  influenza.  The  disease  is  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  soil,  elevation,  volcanic 
eruption,  or  any  other  local  ^use.  The  history  of  every  epidemic  may  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  statement. 

Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  exciting  causes  of  influenza, 
it  is  important  to  review  the  known  facts  ooncerimig  the  march  of  epidemics 
and  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  affected  localities.  It  has  prevailed  with 
greater  or  less  frequency  in  almost  every  r^ion  of  the  globe.  Epidemics 
recur  at  irregular  periods.  It  was  at  one  time  supposd  that  the  course  of 
the  disease  was  cyclical,  ^vith  a  return  at  inter\'als  of  a1)out  one  hundred 
years.     This  view  was  long  ago  proved  to  be  unfounded.     About  every 
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twenty-five  or  thirty-five  years  great  epidemics  have  swept  over  vast 
areas  of  the  globe^  and  influenza  may  be  said  to  be,  at  such  times,  pan- 
demia Less-widely  extended  epidemics  have  taken  place  with  greater  or 
less  frequency  in  the  inter\*a)s  between  the  great  outbreaks.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  anything  like  a  r^ular  periodicity  in  the  returns 
of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  supposed  in  some  instances  to  prevail  within  restricted 
localities,  as,  for  example,  in  a  single  city.  Such  local  epidemics  are  mth- 
out  doubt  due  to  local  causes,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  simple  ordinary 
catarrhal  fever,  rather  than  true  influenza. 

The  epidemics  have  extended  over  great  areas,  usually  in  a  direction 
from  the  east  or  north-east  toward  the  west  and  south.  At  other  times 
they  take  the  opposite  course,  and  in  some  years  they  have  appeared  to 
radiate  in  various  directions  from  several  centres.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  tliese  fiicts  that  two  views  have  arisen  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
aiTection.  The  first  of  tliese  is,  that  each  epidemic  starts  out  from  some 
single  unknown  source,  and  spreads  thence  from  point  to  point,  invading 
more  distant  localities  successfully  as  it  advances,  until  at  length  it  dies 
out  in  regions  remote  from  the  starting-point.  This  opinion  is  in  accord 
with  the  popular  belief.  Thus,  the  Italians  have  called  it  the  German 
disease;  the  Grermans,  the  Russian  pest;  the  Russians,  the  Chinese  catarrh. 
The  geographical  relation  of  these  nations  indicates  the  usual  tmck  of  the 
great  ejndemics,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  historical  sketch.  The  other 
opinion  is,  that  it  arises  not  from  some  single  particular  place,  but  that  it 
may  start  anywhere,  and  that  widespread  epiden>ics  are  due  to  the  suc- 
cessive outbreaks  of  the  disease  at  many  distinct  points  of  origin. 

The  evidence  that  the  great  epidemics  of  influenza  are  due  to  some 
general  and  i>andemio  influence  is  comclusive.  The  i)oint  of  origin  of  the 
great  epidemics  has  not  yet  been  indicated  with  precision,  and  must 
remain  beyond  conjecture  until  further  facts  bearing  \\])on  the  question 
of  their  source  are  brought  to  light.  When  it  has  prevailed  over  a  large 
i)ortion  of  tlie  earth's  surface  its  progress  from  place  to  place  has  usually 
been  rapid.  In  this  resjxict,  however,  the  epidemics  show  a  great  diver- 
sity. It  sometimes  travels  exceedingly  slowly.  It  is  said  to  have  overrun 
Europe  in  six  weeks,  and  it  has  again  taken  six  months  to  do  so.  It 
sometimes  attacks  ]>laces  widely  remote  from  each  other  within  short 
intervals  of  time,  and  it  has  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters 
of  the  glol)e.  It  does  not  follow  the  great  lines  of  travel  and  commercial 
intercourse. 

When  influenza  enters  a  city  it  continues  to  prevail,  as  a  rule,  from 
four  weeks  to  two  months,  but  exceptionally  it  remains  a  longer  time ; 
for  example,  the  epidemic  of  1831  was  prevalent  in  Paris  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  in  all  instances  finally  disappears,  and  sporadic  cases 
do  not  occur  in  the  intervals  between  the  epidemics. 

In  rare  instances  the  epidemics  are  heralded  by  scattered  cases.  But 
as  a  rule  this  disease  attacks  simultaneously  great  numliers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  affected  districts,  so  that,  when  the  ei>idemic  is  severe,  the 
sick  are  in  a  short  time  to  be  counted  by  thousands  and  business  is  para- 
lyzed as  by  a  blow.  Epidemics  rapidly  reach  their  height,  and  subside 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  began.  In  a  large  city  the  disease  frequently, 
perhaps  always,  makes  its  appearance  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  several 
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different  localities,  affecting  certain  streets  and  quarters  solely  or  more 
generally  than  others  for  a  time,  and  spreading  thus  from  several  centres 
through  the  entire  community.  Large  towns  and  cities  are  generally 
affect^  earlier  than  the  villages  around  them,  and  the  latter,  though 
closely  adjacent,  sometimes  escape  for  weeks.  The  crews  of  ships  upon 
the  high  seas,  not  sailing  from  an  infected  port,  are  said  to  have  suffered 
from  the  seizure,  and  epidemics  have  many  times  crossed  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  and  more  than  once  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

2.  The  Exciting  Cause. — Large  as  has  been  the  place  in  medical  litera- 
ture-occupied by  the  histories  of  epidemics  of  influenza,  the  nature  of  the 
^'epidemic  influence^'  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  is  still  unknown. 

The  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  influenza  is  one  of  grave  interest, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  great  rapidity  of  tlie 
spread  of  epidemics,  the  vast  area  they  overrun,  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
follow  the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  the  suddenness  with  whicli  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  district  or  city  are  seized,  the 
iact  that  the  most  complete  seclusion  from  intercourse  with  affected 
persons,  or  even  the  shutting  up  of  houses,  affords  in  most  instances  no 
protection  whatever, — all  go  to  show  that  the  disease  spreads,  in  tlie  nmin, 
independently  of  direct  contact.  This  opinion  has  been  almost  universally 
entertained.  There  is  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  disease  is  to 
some  extent  contagious ;  and  so  convincing  have  the  facts  bearing  upon 
this  point  appeared  to  some  that  they  have  believed  it  to  be  ]>rupagated 
entirely  by  numan  intercourse.  Haygarth^  declares,  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  during  the  epidemics  of  1775  and  1782;  tliat  the  influenza 
spreads  '^  by  the  contagion  of  patients  in  the  distemper ;"  and  Falconer,' 
writing  of  the  epidemic  of  1803,  says,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  con- 
tagious in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.*'  Watson'  regards  the  instances 
in  which  the  complaint  has  first  broken  out  in  those  particular  houses  of 
a  town  at  which  travellers  have  arrived  from  infected  places  as  too  numer- 
ous  to  be  attributed  to  mere  chance.  Very  oflen  those  dwelling  near  the 
invalids  are  attacked  next  in  the  order  of  time,  and  when  the  disease 
affects  a  household  all  do  not  usually  manifest  the  symptoms  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  member  after  another  is  stricken  down  with  it. 

In  a  few  rare  cases  the  isolation  or  seclusion  of  a  community  has 
appeared  to  give  protection,  as  in  cloisters,  prisons,  garrisons,  and  the 
like ;  at  all  events,  there  are  instances  on  record  where  segr^ated  com- 
munities of  this  kind  have  escaped  attack. 

The  following  observation,  conducted  under  unusual  circumstances, 
establishes  the  fact  that  influenza  may  be  brought  from  an  infected  city  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  localized  outbreak  in  a  remote  community. 
Drs.  Guit^ras  and  White^  narrate  that,  influenza  prevailing  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Paris  and  London,  an  American  gentleman  in  bad 
health  contracted  the  disease  in  London,  improved,  suffered  a  relapse 

^  John  Haygarth,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  On  the  Marnier  in  which  the  Influenza  of  1775  and  1782 
spread  bv  Contagion  in  Chester  and  iUt  Neighborhood. 

'  William  Falconer,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Oatarrhal  Fever^  oom- 
monly  eaUed  the  Influensaj  cu  it  appeared  at  Baih  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  the  Year  JSOS, 
Bath,  1803.  *  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

*  John  Guit^ras,  M.  D.,  and  J.  W.  White,  M.  D.,  "  A  Oontribation  to  the  History  of 
Influenasa,  being  a  Study  of  a  Series  of  Cases,"  Philadelphia  Medical  I'inus,  April  10, 1880^ 
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ah  Drily  afterward  in  Paris,  and  died  there  at  the  end  of  December^  1879. 
His  body  was  embalmed  and  sent  home.  Following  the  exposure  of  the 
remains  of  this  person  to  the  view  of  his  family  in  Philadclpliia  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  influenza  with  characteristic  syjnptoms,  which  affected,  in 
the  first  place,  members  of  that  fiimily ;  afterward,  friends  living  in  close 
intercourse  with  them ;  next,  the  medical  attendant  of  some  of  them ;  and 
finally,  the  housekeeper  and  a  patient  or  two  of  one  of  the  physicians  who 
wrote  the  paper,  the  whole  number  affected  in  Philadelphia  being  eighteen 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  account.  Subsequently  two  or  three 
other  cases  were  developed,  but  the  disease  did  not  extend  beyond  tlie 
immediate  circle  of  those  in  direct  communication  with  the  invalids. 

It  was  at  one  time  tliought  that  influenza  developed  at  ouce^  without 
a  period  of  incubation,  persons  in  pei'fcct  healtli  being  struck  down  with 
it  as  by  lightning-stroke.  It  is,  however,  now  known  that  a  jDeriod  of 
incubation,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  and  usually  without 
subjective  symptoms,  exists.  Many  instances  are  recorded  in  which  per- 
sons coming  into  an  infected  city  have  remained  well  for  one,  two,  or 
three  days,  but  have  eventually  shared  the  sufferings  of  those  into  whose 
midst  they  have  come.  There  are  cases  also  in  which  the  period  of  incu- 
bation could  not  have  been  less  than  two  or  three  weeks. 

There  is  no  suSicient  evidence  of  a  causal  relation  between  influ- 
enza and  any  other  epidemic  disease.  The  statement  that  other  prev- 
alent diseases  abate  in  frequency  and  intensity  upon  its  outbreak  is 
not  sustained  by  well-observed  facts.  Graves  ^  holds  that  those  suffering 
with  acute  diseases  are  less  liable  during  the  febrile  stage,  but  that  they 
are  attacked  as  convalescence  sets  in. 

The  facts  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  epidemics  of  influenza  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  in  infected  localities  are  compreliensible  upon  no 
other  theory  than  that  of  a  specific  infecting  principle  as  its  exciting 
cause.  What  this  principle  may  be  is  not  yet  known ;  where  it  originates 
is  equally  unknown  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  influences  that  from  time 
to  time  call  it  into  activity  and  send  it  forth  in  definite  directions  over 
the  earth  is  no  less  negative. 

So  general  a  disease  can  only  be  disseminated  by  tlie  most  general 
medium,  the  atmosphere,  and  its  exciting  cause  must  be  capable  of  rcpro- 
ducing  itself  in  tliat  medium,  otherwise  it  would  be  lost  by  dispersion  in 
traversing  distances  measured  by  the  boundaries  of  continents  and  oceans. 
The  rapid  diffusion  of  influenza,  sweeping  over  continents  in  a  few  weeks 
at  one  time,  its  slow  migration,  cree])ing  about  a  city  and  its  environs  for 
months,  at  another,  are  to  be  most  easily  explained  upon  the  theory  of  a 
living  mi&sm  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  air,  and  possessing  at 
the  same  time  an  indei)endent  existence.  Such  an  entity  would  find  cer- 
tain localities  more  favorable  to  its  growth,  reproduction,  and  prolonged 
existence  than  others.  From  this  point  of  view  influenza  is  a  miasmatic 
disease.  The  infecting  principle  of  tliis  disease  is  also,  to  a  slight  extent, 
capable  of  being  reproduced  in  or  about  the  human  body  and  transmitted 
by  personal  intercourse,  as  well  as  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  the 
])er8ons  or  clothing  of  those  affected  or  those  travelling  from  localities  in 
which  the  disease  prevails.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
also  contagious,  though  feebly  so. 

^  CUnioal  Medicine. 
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Clinical  History. — Influenza,  in  individual  cases,  presents  the 
greatest  variation  as  r^ards  intensity,  from  the  most  trifling  indisposi- 
tion to  an  illness  of  the  gravest  kind,  terminating  in  death.  These 
variations  are  dependent  upon — 1st,  the  previous  health  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Iris  age,  and  the  power  of  resisting  depressing  influences  which  he 
possesses ;  2a,  the  energy  and  the  amount  of  the  specific  cause  of  the 
disease  to  which  he  has  been  exposed — in  other  words,  the  dose  of  the 
fever-producing  poison;  and  3d,  the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemia 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  cases  of  very  great  severity  are  occa- 
sionally encountered  during  the  prevalence  of  mild  epidemics.  In  every 
epidemic,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  part  of  the  community  suffers 
from  influenza  in  the  mildest,  or  what  has  been  called  the  rudimentary, 
form.  This  is  characterized  by  general  malaise,  an  easily  oncoming 
weariness  upou  bodily  and  mental  efibrt,  a  disinclination  ror  business, 
some  inability  to  fix  the  attention,  and  slight  mental  confusion ;  to  these 
nervous  distui'bances  are  added  catarrhal  symptoms,  as  coryza,  sore 
throat,  a  tickling  cough,  and  the  like ;  but  the  indisposition  is  snbfebrile 
— it  does  not  amount  to  a  fully-developed  fever.  Other  cases  present  the 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  acute  coryza,  laryngitis,  bronchitLs, 
pharyngitis,  with  unusual  constitutional  disturbance,  distressing  headache, 
and  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  The  fever  in  this  class  of  cases  does 
not  range  high,  yet  the  patients  are  ill  enough  to  betake  themselves  to 
bed. 

In  severe  cases  the  onset  is  usually  abrupt.  The  attack  begins  with 
shivering  or  a  chill,  or  with  fits  oi  chilliness  alternating  with  heat. 
Fever  is  rapidly  established.  It  is  usually  moderate;  sometimes  it 
reaches  a  high  grade.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  morning  remissions. 
Sensations  of  chilliness  occur ;  they  are  called  forth  by  slight  changes  in 
the  external  temperature.  They  are  often  followed  by  flushes  of  heat, 
and  are,  in  many  cases,  attended  by  annoying  sweats.  The  febrile  out- 
break is  sometimes  preoeded  by  intense  frontal  headache,  with  pain  in  the 
orbits  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  In  other  cases  these  pams  quickly 
follow  the  chill.  Sneezing,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  edges  of  the  nostrils, 
a  more  or  less  abundant  thin  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  lachrymation, 
now  occur.  In  some  instances  there  is  bleeding  from  the  nose.  The 
throat  becomes  sore;  there  is  a  tickling  sensation  in  the  upper  air- 
passages  ;  a  dry  cough  sets  in,  attended  by  more  or  less  hoarseness  and 
shortness  of  breath.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal,  hard,  distressing.  It 
sometimes  causes  vomiting,  like  that  which  occurs  in  the  paroxysms  of 
whooping  cough.  Chest^pains,  stitchea  in  the  side,  frequent  sneezing,  loss 
of  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  taste,  attend  the  development  of  the  general 
catarrhal  manifestations. 

The  fever  is  attended  by  great  depression,  pains  in  the  limbs,  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  constipation,  and  diminishea  secretion  of  urine.  The 
pulse  is  full,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  moderately  increased  in  frequency. 
There  is  in  many  cases  slight,  or  even  decided,  blueness  of  the  lips  and 
finger-tips.  The  patient  is  distressed  by  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep. 
At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the  febrile  symptoms  decline,  at  times 
gradually,  ofl^ner  rapidly,  with  copious  sweats  or  spontaneous  flux  from 
the  bowels.  The  fever  continues,  however,  when  severe  complications 
have  taken  place,  ten  or  twelve  days.    The  defervescence  is  marked  by 
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an  iuGTeased  flow  of  sedimc/itary  urine  and  considerable  amelioration  of 
the  subjective  symptoms.  The  catarrhal  symptoms  outlast  the  fever  two 
or  three  days,  but  cough  and  expectoration  may  not  disappear  ibr  some 
time. 

With  these  symptoms  are  associated  the  evidences  of  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  remarkable  nervous  depres- 
sion ;  loss  of  strength  and  lowness  of  spirits  are  combined  with  mental 
weakness^  or  even  stupor  and  delirium.  In  some  cases  slight  convulsions 
take  place.  Cutaneous  hypersesthesia  occasionaUy  occurs,  and  areas  of 
burning  pain  in  the  skin  are  to  be  met  with.  Neuralgia,  muscle-pain, 
and  aching  referred  to  the  bones  are  very  common  and  often  severe. 

In  other  cases  abdominal  symptoms  are  prominent,  while  those  refer- 
able to  the  head  and  chest  are  less  urgent.  The  disease  assumes  the  guise 
of  a  more  or  less  severe  catarrh  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane, 
Mrith  disturbance  of  the  functioDS  of  the  liver.  The  fever  and  the 
peculiar  nervous  depression  are,  however,  the  same.  Cases  likewise  pre- 
sent themselves  in  which  but  little  of  the  usual  tendency  to  localization 
of  the  catarrhal  processes  is  to  be  observed ;  there  is  ^ver  of  varying 
intensity,  with  great  depression,  and  simultaneous  and  equal  implication 
of  the  head  and  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Many  writers  have  sought  to  arrange  the  foregoing  different  forms  of 
influenza  in  definite  eateries.  It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  reproduce 
their  views  upon  the  subject,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  varieties  that  have 
been  described.  In  practice,  the  various  described  types  merge  so  gradu- 
ally into  each  other,  and  are  so  modified  by  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  sick,  and  by  the  complications  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
attack  in  consequence  of  such  peculiarities  or  of  previously  existing 
diseases  or  tendencies  to  special  forms  of  disease,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 

Srticular  cases  cannot  usuaUy  be  referred  to  theoretical  cat^ories. 
ysterical  persons  and  those  of  a  nervous  constitution  are  prone  to  suffer 
especially  from  the  peculiar  nervous  symptoms  of  influenza.  The  disease 
is  also  modified  by  we  age  of  the  subject  of  the  attack ;  children  manifest 
in  a  high  d^ree  the  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  while  old  persons  are 
subject  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  dangerous  pulmonary  complications,  and 
those  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  constitution  suffer  more  than  others  fix)m 
muscular  pains. 

The  duration  of  the  mildest  form  of  influenza  is  from  two  to  three 
days ;  in  well-developed  cases  without  complications  convalescence  sets  in 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  days ;  while  severe  cases  with  complica- 
tions last  much  longer,  several  weeks  often  elapsing  before  recovery  is 
complete. 

Symptomatology. — ^ANAiiYSis  op  the  Symptoms. — For  the  purpose 
of  separate  consideration  it  is  convenient  to  take  up  the  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  the  fever  first,  then  those  of  the  special  catarrh,  and  finally  those 
more  particularly  referable  to  the  nervous  system ;  but  we  encounter  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  influenza— or  our 
ignorance  of  its  pathology — no  little  difficulty  in  deciding  under  which 
of  these  headings  particular  symptoms  are  properly  to  be  classed,  by 
reason  of  the  close  interdependence  of  the  chief  processes  of  the  disease 
and  the  anomalies  of  its  phenomena  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  Fever. — ^The  fever  is  of  the  sub-continuous  or  remittent  type. 
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but  its  range  is  very  irregular.     Irregularity  of  temperature  is  character^ 
istic  of  influenza  and  may  assume  di^mostic  importance. 

The  intensity  of  the  ^ver  is  variable.  As  a  rule^  it  is  moderate  or 
slight  ]  oocaBionally  it  is  severe.  I  observed  in  several  cases  during  the 
epidemic  of  1879  in  Philadelphia  an  evening  temperature  of  only  39^  C. 
(102.2^  F.).  Da  Costa  in  the  same  outbreak  found  the  febrile  movement 
not  high ;  the  highest  temperature  he  observed  was  40^  C.  (104^  F.). 
Biermer  found  a  temperature  of  over  39^  C.  in  moderate  cases  of 
catarrhal  fever,  and  does  not  doubt  that  under  certain  transient  con- 
ditions the  temperature  may  reach  the  height  of  that  of  pneumonia  or 
typhus.     In  weakly  persons  and  the  aged  the  fever  is  adynamia 

The  pulse  has  no  constant  characters.  Its  frequency  is  moderately 
increased ;  it  is  apt  to  be  less  forcible  than  in  health,  is  generally  com* 
pressible,  sometimes  full,  often  irregular,  changing  in  character  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  urine  is  usually  diminished;  sometimes  its  secretion  is  teniporarily 
suppressed ;  as  a  rule,  it  shows  little  change,  and  is  rarely,  as  in  other 
fevers,  concentrated  and  high^<x)lored.  It  deposits  on  cooling  a  sediment 
of  urates,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  fever  is  often  very  abundant 
The  defervescence  is  in  many  instances  attended  by  a  copious  secretion 
of  urine.  Albumen  is  not  present  except  as  a  result  of  some  compli- 
cation. 

At  first  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  later,  frequent  sweats  occur;  sweating 
generally  attends  the  febrile  remissions  and  the  defervescence  not  rarely  sets 
in  with  copious,  add,  ill-smelling  sweats.  In  some  cases  a  tendency  to 
sweat  shows  itself  early  and  continuous  throughout  the  attack.  Sudamina 
occur  in  great  numbers. 

The  face  is  often  flushed,  and  irregular  mottlings  of  tlie  skin,  espe- 
dally  upon  the  neck  and  chest,  have  been  ftequent  in  some  of  the  epi- 
demics.    An  outbreak  of  herpes  about  the  lips  is  occasionally  seen. 

Disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract  are  more  or  less  prominent  in 
almost  all  cases.  Only  in  a  rudimentary  and  sub-febrile  iorm  are  they 
absent.  In  many  cases  they  are  such  as  are  usually  seen  in  febrile  dis- 
orders— ^namdy,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  impaired  taste,  pasty  tongue, 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  constipation.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
sometimes  usher  in  the  attack.  In  other  cases  (the  so-called  abdomind 
form)  all  the  above  symptoms  are  more  severe,  and  diarrhoea,  colicky 
pains,  and  vomiting  are  superadded.  In  certain  epidemics  the  intestinal 
catarrh  has  shown  a  tendency  to  run  into  dysentery. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  changed,  in  part  by  the  appear- 
ance characterizing  an  ordinary  attack  of  coryza  of  considerable  or  great 
severity,  and  in  part  by  anxiety  and  depression.  It  is  pale.  Where  the 
pulmonary  catarrh  is  excessive  and  ayspnoea  great  the  lips  become 
bluish.     The  facies  sometimes  suggests  that  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  Catarrh. — A  more  or  less  extensive  hypersemia  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  is  invariably  present,  and  may  be  said 
to  characterize  the  disease. 

There  is  cold  in  the  head,  more  severe  in  most  cases  than  ordinar)" 
simple  coryza.  The  eyelids  are  swollen  and  reddened,  there  is  lachiyma- 
tion,  sneezing  is  frequent,  and  the  dischai^  from  the  nose  is  abundant 
Epistaxis  is  not  rare.     Sore  throat,  with  tickling  sensations  and  difficulty 
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in  swallowing,  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  neighboring 
parts.  In  many  instanoes  the  catarrhal  sjrmptoms  are  due  to  a  pharyn- 
gitis and  tonsillitis  only,  the  lower  air-passages  escaping.  Hoarseness  is 
eonunon. 

Cough  is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  apt  to  be  frequent  and  dis- 
tressing—somtimes  paroxysmal  from  the  beginning  of  the  sickness, 
almost  always  so  at  some  period  of  its  course.  Its  spasmodic  character 
in  some  of  the  older  epidemics  led  to  the  confounding  of  epidemic  catar- 
rhal fever  with  whooping  cough.  It  is  apt  to  be  worse  toward  evening 
and  at  night,  but  the  sick  are  often  tormented  day  and  night  by  the  loud 
racking  cough.  It  often  leads  to  vomiting,  and  by  its  violence  and  per-  ' 
sistenoe  gives  rise  to  pain  and  soreness  in  the  muscles  of  respiration 
(myalgia),  and  occasionally  to  hernia.  It  is  at  first  dry  or  attended  with 
a  scanty  muco-serous  expectoration ;  later  on  the  sputa  become  opaque 
and  muoo-purulent,  and  in  consumptive  or  full-blooded  persons  or  those 
having  mitral  disease  they  are  sometimes  streaked  or  mingled  with  blood. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  attack  the  cough  becomes  less  urgent  and  loses 
its  spasmodic  character.  In  some  epidemics  cough  is  not  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  a  few  cases  are  encountered  in  most  epidemics  in  which 
well-developed  influenza  runs  its  course  without  unusual,  peculiar,  or 
excessive  cough.  If  the  cough  be  due  to  bronchitis,  we  find  on  ausculta- 
tion the  physical  signs  of  that  afiection.  They  are  of  course  wanting 
when  it  is  due  simply  to  laryngo-tracheal  irritation.  Hence  we  fre- 
quently detect  sonorous  and  sibilknt  or  mucous  and  subcrepitant  rftles 
upon  both  sides  of  the  chest  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  as  m  non-epi- 
demic acute  bronchitis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  occur  where  uie 
auscultatory  signs  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  altered  from  those  of  health. 
It  is  scaroedy  necessary  to  add  that  there  are  no  special  physical  signs  that 
can  be  r^arded  as  diagnostic  of  influenza. 

Many  patients  sufi*er  from  dyspncea.  Although  due  in  some  instances 
to  complications,  it  occurs  with  remarkable  frequency  in  those  in  whom 
none  of  the  objective  signs  of  any  pulmonary  lesion  can  be  discovered. 
It  is  here  of  nervous  origin.  Graves  assumes  a  direct  disturbance  in  the 
function  of  the  vagus  as  its  cause.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  obser- 
vation that  the  dyspnoea  is  now  and  then  intermittent,  or  shows  rhythm- 
ically recurring  remissions,  which  are  unattended  by  alteration  of  the 
physical  signs.  To  Biermer  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  congestions 
so  oonmion  in  influenza,  not  attended  by  marked  physical  signs  until  they 
lead  to  oedema,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of^the  dyspnoea.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity.  In  many  patients  it  goes  on  to  marked  oppression, 
great  shortness  of  breath,  precordial  pain,  and  the  like.  In  certain  epi- 
demics orthopnoea  and  suffocative  attacks  were  very  common.  Stitches 
in  the  side  and  pain  under  the  sternum  are  observed  without  appreciable 
physical  signs. 

Symptoms  Referable  to  the  Nervous  System. — Great  prostration  of 
muscular  strength  is  a  very  early  sjrmptom,  and  constitutes,  in  most  epi- 
demics, one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  disease.  Patients  from  the 
onset  feel  extremely  weak,  and  are  exhausted  by  the  slightest  bodily 
effort.  The  ordinary  strength  is  not  regained  until  convalescence  is  fir 
advanced. 

Headache  is  a  constant  symptom.     Severe  frontal  pains  are  scarcely 
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ever  absent.  They  extend  across  the  brow  and  deeply  about  the  orbits 
and  at  the  root  of  the  nose^  liavin^  their  seat  in  the  Schneiderian  mucous 
membrane  and  its  prolongsUions  hning  the  frontal  sinuses  and  the  nasal 
duets.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  referz^  also  to  the  region  of  the  antrum 
of  Highmore  and  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  middle  ear.  It  occa- 
sionally extends  over  the  whole  head.  Cutaneous  hypersdsthesia  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  stiffness  of  the  neck-muscles  are  also  met  with.  The 
headache  is  often  most  intense ;  it  lasts  commonly  till  the  end  of  the 
attack^  and  may  even  outlast  it  It  increases  in  severity  with  the  fever 
and  mental  agitation  toward  evening.  The  occurrence  of  epistaxis  affords 
some  relief. 

Among  the  more  constant  symptoms  of  influenza  are  very  severe  pains 
in  the  limbs.  Patients  experience  sensations  of  soreness  and  bruisinei 
such  as  follow  the  most  severe  and  unaccustomed  muscular  effort.  Duil, 
tearing,  and  burning  pains  are  felt  sometimes  in  particular  muscles  or 
tendons ;  sometimes  they  are  diflused  over  the  whole  body.  Distressing 
pains  of  a  dragging  or  boring  character  in  the  loins  and  calves  of  the 
1^  are  complainea  of.  These  pains  are  neither  relieved  nor  aggravated 
by  gentle  movement  or  by  moderate  pressure.  A  sense  of  contraction 
of  uie  chest  and  precordial  distress  also  occurs,  and  stitches  in  the  side 
(pleurodynia),  substernal  pain,  and  pains  in  the  throat  and  nape  of  the 
neck  are  common.  When  the  attack  is  severe  the  patient  is  usually  rest^ 
lesSy  sleepless^  and  anxious.  Dizziness  and  a  tendency  to  faint  occur  on 
rising,  particularly  in  women.  Mild  delirium  is  not  uncommon,  but  the 
more  intense  forms  are  occasionally  observed*  Active  delirium  was 
thought  to  be  a  mortal  symptom  in  some  of  the  older  epidemics. 

The  inability  to  sleep  bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the 
fever.     It  is  seen  in  some  cases  where  fever  is  slight  or  even  absent. 

Somnolent  states  also  occur.  Great  hebetude  and  torpor  have  marked 
some  epidemics.  That  of  1712  was  called  the  sleepy  sickness,  by  reason 
of  the  prevalence  of  these  symptoms. 

In  grave  cases  painful  muscle-cramps,  subsultus  tendinum,  twitchings 
of  particular  muscles,  and  tremblings  of  the  hands  occur. 

The  mental  power  is  enfeebled,  and  the  aouteness  of  the  special  senses 
is  diminished. 

Complications  and  Sequeus. — ^The  most  important  complications 
of  influenza  are  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  hyperasmia 
and  intense  bronchitis  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  severer  cases 
cannot  properly  be  looked  upon  as  complications.  They  constitute  rather 
essential  processes  of  particular  forms  of  the  disease.  But  capillary 
bronchitis,  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  less  frequently  croupous  pneu- 
monia, arise  as  complications  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Satisfac- 
tory statistics  are  wanting,  but  Biermer  estimates  that  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  i^tients  suffer  from  inflammatory  lung- 
complications,  and  holds  that  the  bloodletting  so  freanently  practised  by 
the  older  physicians  was  due  to  a  desire  to  combat  mflanunation.  The 
comparative  frequency  of  chest  complications  in  different  epidemics  varies 
greatly,  but  the  estimate  of  Biermer  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximate 
average. 

Owing  to  the  masking  of  the  physical  signs  in  the  early  stages  and  the 
pre-existing  pulmonary  oedema,  it  is  not  always  eany  to  recognize  at  onoe 
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the  ocoarrenoe  of  capillary  bronchitis.  This  complication  is  attended 
with  increasing  dyspnoea,  decided  liyidity  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and 
great  prostration.  Crepitant  and  subcrepitant  rftles  at  the  lower  portions 
of  the  posterior  dotsal  r^ions,  rapidly  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  diest, 
without  dulness  at  first  and  with  mcreased  resonance  later,  instead  of  tiie 
signs  of  consolidation  which  are  met  with  in  pneumonia,  are  the  signs 
which  attend  its  appearance. 

Catarrhal  pneimionia  occurs  insidiously,  with  gradual  mtensificatiou 
of  the  bronchitic  symptoms  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  but  it  may  set 
in  as  early  as  the  second  day,  or  much  later,  during  convalescence.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  developed  without  chill  or  great  increase  in  the  fever. 

Old  persons  and  those  of  feeble  constitutions  are  most  liable  to  the 
foregoing  complications. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  less  common.  It  is  a  late  complication,  occurring 
toward  the  close  of  the  attack  or  even  when  the  patient  is  b^inning  to 
get  about  It  is  easily  reoc^nized,  and  differs  in  no  wise  firom  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  occurring  under  other  circumstances. 

In  October,  1880,  influenza  bein^  prevalent  in  Philadelphia,  both  epi- 
zodtic  and  epidemic,  but  very  mila  both  among  horses  and  men,  I 
attended  a  medical  student  who,  having  had  what  he  r^arded  as  a 
cold  for  about  a  week,  had  kept  at  his  work  without  treatment,  until, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  chill  Allowed  by  grave  thoracic  symptoms,  he 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  bed.  I  first  saw  him  the  follo\\ring  day 
in  the  hospital  of  the  Jefferson  Collie.  There  were  the  symptoms  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia,  with  the  signs  of  extensive  consolidation  of  the 
left  lung  and  pleurisy  of  the  right  side.  Moreover,  there  were  delirium 
and  jaundice.  The  urine  was  non-albuminous.  The  next  evening  he 
died.  At  the  same  time  many  members  of  the  class  suffered  from  influ- 
enza, and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case  of  this  young 
gentleman  satisfied  me  that  the  pneumonia  had  arisen  as  a  complicadoD 
m  a  neglected  and  moderate  severe  catarrhal  fever.  Until  the  eijzhth 
day  before  his  death  he  was  in  excellent  health.  No  examination  oi  the 
body  was  permitted. 

Graves'  thought  that  a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  lungs,  with  great 
oedema,  takes  place  in  some  cases,  ana  attributed  it  to  an  affection  of  the 
vagus.  It  was  his  conviction  ''  that  the  poison  which  produced  influenza 
acted  on  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  on  the  pulmonary  nerves  in 
particular,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  symptoms  of  bronchial  irritatioD 
and  dyspncea,  to  which  bronchial  congestion  and  inflammation  were  often 
superadded." 

it  is  certain  that  localized  collapse  of  the  lung  oft^n  occurs.  White 
and  Guit^ras  attributed  the  consolidations  of  the  lung  to  congestive  col- 
lapse due  to  enlargement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchiiu  glands  and  "  dis- 
turbance of  the  great  nervous  tract  about  the  root  of  the  lung."  They 
were  enabled  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  existence  of  glandular  enlarge- 
ment— adenoi)athie  bronchique — in  nine  of  their  eighteen  cases  by  per- 
cussion practised  in  the  method  of  M*.  Geneau  de  Mussy,'  who  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  percussing  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  over  the  course  of  the  trachea.  FoUowmg  this  line  in 
the  healthy  subject,  a  distinct  tubular  (high-pitched  and  slightly  tym|>an- 

'  AnwaU  of  ii^ueiwa.  '  Chirturgie  mSdieaie,  Paru,  1874. 
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itic)  sound  is  elicited  by  percussion  down  to  the  point  of  bi&rcation  of 
the  trachea  on  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  Opposite  the 
fifth  and  downward  we  get  the  lower-pitched  pulmonary  resonance.  When 
the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  the  tubular  sound  over 
the  upper  dorsal  vertebrsB  is  replaced  by  dulness,  which  may  contrast 
sharply,  above  with  the  tracheal,  and  below  with  the  vesicular  reso- 
nance. 

Some  well-recognized  peculiarities  of  the  so-<»lled  pneumonias  of  influ- 
enza give  weight  to  the  view  that  the  consolidations  are  not,  in  the  begin- 
ning, pneumonic  at  all.  Thus,  we  have  at  first  weakness  of  the  vesicular 
murmur,  then  ite  absence ;  the  respiration  soon  becomes  bronchial,  with- 
out being  preceded  by  dulness  or  the  crepitant  r&le ;  the  extension  of 
those  consolidations  from  one  part  of  the  lung  to  another  is  very  irr^- 
ular ;  the  process  is  more  apt  to  involve  both  sides  than  one ;  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  consolidation  is  frequently  very  rapid. 

The  relations  of  cause  and  effect  between  collapse  and  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia are  so  close  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  condition  spoken 
of  may  lead  to  secondary  lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  truth,  tliij> 
is  a  frequent  result  of  collapse  from  any  cause. 

White  and  Guit^ras  do  not  adduce  any  post-mortem  facts  in  support 
of  their  theoiy.  Peacock,  however,  observed  in  the  epidemic  of  1847 
softening  and  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  in  several  cases,  and 
in  one  instance  where  there  was  no  antecedent  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
where  the  physical  si^ns  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the 
cases  upon  which  White  and  Guit^ras  base  their  views. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  must  be  named  as  one  of  the  less  common  com- 
plications. 

These  complications  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  danger  of  influenza  in 
the  aged,  the  debilitated,  and  those  sufiering  from  previous  disease  of  the 
thoracic  organs. 

Pleurisy  is  rare  except  where  there  is  coexisting  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  It  may  be  associated  with  pericarditis,  in  old  persons  serous 
effiisions  into  the  pleural  sac  are  now  and  then  encounterea. 

Troublesome  laryngitis  and  chronic  bronchitis  may  follow  the  attack. 
In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  catarrhal  processes  along  the 
Eustachian  tube  an  actual  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is,  in  rare 
instances,  set  up.  Parotitis  with  salivation  sometimes  occurs,  likewise 
aphthous  inflammations  of  the  mouth. 

Herpes  labialis  occasionally  occurs  toward  the  end  of  the  attack ;  it  is 
then  a  favorable  indication. 

Phthisis  may  be  developed  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  influenza, 
and  if  phthisis  be  already  established  it  is  apt  to  run  a  more  rapid  course. 
Emphysematous  afiections  are  aggravated;  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
unfavorably  influenced ;  chronic  nervous  afiections  are  made  worse,  and, 
in  particular,  neuralgias  are  aggravated.  Old  neuralgias,  that  have  long 
ceaised  to  give  trouble,  occasionally  reappear  during  the  convalescence. 

Persons  subject  to  latent  or  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  especially 
liable  to  the  more  serious  manifestations  of  influenza.  The  fatal  ter- 
mination of  such  cases  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  conseqiienoe  of  an 
attack. 

Many  of  the  older  observers  speak  of  the  intermittent  character  of 
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influenza  in  oertain  epidemical  and  its  tendency  to  ran  into  intermittents, 
particularly  of  a  oertain  type,  during  convalescence.  This  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  outbreaks  of  later  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  such 
instances  an  endemic  malaria  has  modified  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever, 
or  the  former  has  broken  out  as  the  latter  passed  away. 

Pregnant  women  are  in  danger  of  abortmg. 

Pathology. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  influenza  is  as 
yet  very  imperfect  Biermer  has  describea  it  as  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
catarrhal  manifestations  developed  under  a  common  epidemic  influence. 
The  close  association  of  the  various  local  afiections  arises  from  their 
almost  simultaneous  occurrence  as  results  of  primary  pathological  pro- 
cesses common  to  them  all.  Each  of  the  three  groups  of  symptoms 
which  make  up  the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease — ^namely,  the  fever, 
the  catarrh,  and  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system-— consti- 
tutes a  distinct  factor  of  influenza,  and  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  action 
of  the  infecting  principle.  There  is  no  constant  interdependence  among 
these  group,  either  in  the  order  of  their  succession  or  in  their  intensity. 
Thus,  while  all  three  groups  are  commonly  present  from  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  any  one  of  them  may  be  the  first  to  app^i*  or  have  an 
intensity  out  of  all  proportion  to  each  of  the  others.  Tne  fever  is  not  a 
result  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation,  nor  are  the  nen^ous  symptoms  the 
result  of  both  the  others.  They  all  spring  directly  from  the  action  of 
the  same  cause. 

This  view  is  at  variance  with  the  opinion — ^based  upon  the  fact  that 
ordinary  acute  local  inflammatory  diseases,  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  and  the 
like,  sometimes  run  their  course  in  a  similar  way  to  influenza,  with  fever, 
nervous  depression,  and  a  serious  sense  of  illness — ^that  influenza  is  a 
simple  epidemic  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  sudden  onset  of  influenza,  its  not  infrequent  abrupt  termination, 
which  suggests  crisis,  its  unsparing  seizure  of  great  numbers  of  the 
population,  the  severity  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of 
laryngo-bronchial  irritation,  often  out  of  measure  with  the  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membranes, — all  point  to  the  action  of  a  morbid  agent  affecting 
the  body  at  large.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  also,  in  many  cases,  is 
much  greater  than  in  similar  acute  nonnspecific  local  afiections,  while  the 
complications,  and  in  particular  the  recrudescence  of  fading  neuralgias 
and  the  tendency  to  abortion,  and  the  sequels,  as  cough,  weakness,  be- 
aches, flying  pains,  which  often  remain  long  after  convalescence,  are  evi- 
dences of  its  belonging  to  the  group  of  infectious  diseases  rather  than  to 
that  of  simple  acute  inflammatory  diseases. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  in 
many  epidemics,  occurring  during  the  course  of  several  centuries  and 
under  different  social  conditions,  and  even  different  d^rees  of  civilization, 
forcibly  demonstrates  the  specific  and  definite  character  of  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  influenza. 

Very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease  by  the 
anatomical  changes  found  after  death.  Uncomplicated  influenza  is  rarely 
fatal.  As  a  rule,  the  unfavorable  termination  is  due  to  lung  complica- 
tions. The  essential  lesions  are  congestion  and  catarrhal  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air-passages  and  the  bronchial  tubes. 
These  changes  may  be  restricted,  in  the  lungs,  to  the  trachea  and  larger 
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itic)  sound  is  elicited  bj  percussion  down  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea  on  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  Opposite  the 
fifth  and  downward  we  get  the  lower-pitched  pulmonary  resonance.  When 
the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged,  the  tubular  sound  over 
the  upper  dorsal  vertebrsB  is  replaced  by  dulness,  which  may  contrast 
sharply,  above  with  the  tracheal,  and  l)elow  with  the  vesicular  reso- 
nance. 

Some  well-recognized  peculiarities  of  the  so-called  pneumonias  of  influ- 
enza give  weight  to  the  view  that  the  consolidations  are  not,  in  the  begin- 
ning, pneumonic  at  all.  Thus,  we  have  at  first  weakness  of  the  vesicular 
murmur,  then  its  absence ;  the  respiration  soon  becomes  bronchial,  with- 
out being  preceded  by  dulness  or  the  crepitant  r^e ;  the  extension  of 
those  consolidations  from  one  part  of  the  lung  to  another  is  very  irreg- 
ular ;  the  process  is  more  apt  to  involve  both  sides  than  one ;  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  consolidation  is  frequently  very  rapid. 

The  relations  of  cause  and  effect  between  collapse  and  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia ai^  so  close  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  condition  epoken 
of  may  lead  to  secondary  lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  truth,  \hvp 
is  a  frequent  result  of  collapse  from  any  cause. 

White  and  Guit^ras  do  not  adduce  any  post-mortem  facts  in  support 
of  their  theory.  Peacock,  however,  observed  in  the  epidemic  of  1847 
softening  and  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  in  several  cases,  and 
in  one  instance  where  there  was  no  antecedent  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
where  the  physical  signs  corresponded  to  some  extent  with  those  of  the 
cases  upon  which  White  and  Guit6ras  base  their  views. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  must  be  named  as  one  of  the  less  common  com- 
plications. 

These  complications  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  danger  of  influenza  in 
the  aged,  the  debilitated,  and  those  suffering  from  previous  disease  of  the 
thoracic  organs. 

Pleurisy  is  rare  except  where  there  is  coexisting  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  It  mav  be  associated  with  pericarditis.  In  old  persons  serous 
effusions  into  the  pleural  sac  are  now  and  then  encountered!. 

Troublesome  laryngitis  and  chronic  bronchitis  may  follow  the  attack. 
In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  catarrhal  processes  along  the 
Eustachian  tube  an  actual  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is,  in  rare 
instances,  set  up.  Parotitis  with  salivation  sometimes  occurs,  likewise 
aphthous  inflammations  of  the  mouth. 

Herpes  labialis  occasionally  occurs  toward  the  end  of  the  attack ;  it  is 
then  a  favorable  indication. 

Phthisis  may  be  developed  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  influenza, 
and  if  phthisis  be  already  established  it  is  apt  to  run  a  more  rapid  course. 
Emphysematous  affections  are  aggravated;  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
unfavorably  influenced ;  chronic  nervous  affections  are  made  worse,  and, 
in  particular,  neuralgias  are  aggravated.  Old  neuralgias,  that  have  long 
ceaised  to  give  trouble,  occasionally  reappear  during  the  convalescence. 

Persons  subject  to  latent  or  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  especially 
liable  to  the  more  serious  manifestations  of  influenza.  The  fatal  ter- 
mination of  such  cases  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  oonseqiience  of  an 
attack. 

Many  of  the  older  observers  speak  of  the  intermittent  character  of 
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InflueDza  in  certain  epideniicb^  and  its  tendency  to  ran  into  intermittentB, 
particularly  of  a  certain  type,  during  oonvalescenoe.  This  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  outbreaks  of  later  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  such 
instances  an  endemic  malaria  has  modified  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever, 
or  the  former  has  broken  out  as  the  latter  passed  away. 

Pr^nant  women  are  in  danger  of  aborting. 

Pathology. — Our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  influenza  is  as 
yet  very  imperfect.  Biermer  has  described  it  as  the  sum  of  a  series  of 
catarrhal  manifestations  developed  under  a  common  epidemic  influence. 
The  close  association  of  the  various  local  aflections  arises  from  their 
almost  simultaneous  occurrence  as  results  of  primary  pathological  pro- 
cesses common  to  them  all.  £]ach  of  the  three  groups  of  symptoms 
which  make  up  the  clinical  picture  of  the  disease — ^namely,  the  fever, 
the  catarrh,  and  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system— <x)nsti- 
tutes  a  distinct  factor  of  influenza,  and  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  action 
of  the  infecting  principle.  There  is  no  constant  interdependence  among 
these  groups,  either  in  the  order  of  their  succession  or  in  their  intensity. 
Thus,  while  all  three  groups  are  commonly  present  from  the  Ix^nning 
of  the  attack,  any  one  of  tnem  may  be  the  first  to  appear  or  have  an 
intensity  out  of  all  proportion  to  each  of  the  others.  Tne  fever  is  not  a 
result  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation,  nor  are  the  nen'^ous  symptoms  the 
result  of  both  the  others.  They  all  spring  directly  from  the  action  of 
the  same  cause. 

This  view  is  at  variance  with  the  opinion — ^based  upon  the  fact  that 
ordinary  acute  local  inflammatory  diseases,  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  and  the 
like,  sometimes  run  their  course  in  a  similar  way  to  influenza,  with  fever, 
nervous  depression,  and  a  serious  sense  of  illness — ^that  influenza  is  a 
simple  epidemic  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  sudden  onset  of  influenza,  its  not  infrequent  abrupt  termination, 
which  suggests  crisis,  its  unsparing  seizure  of  great  numbers  of  the 
population,  the  severity  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  amount  of 
laryngo-bronchial  irritation,  often  out  of  measure  with  the  lesions  of  the 
mucous  membranes, — all  point  to  the  action  of  a  morbid  agent  afiecting 
the  body  at  large.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  also,  in  many  cases,  is 
much  greater  than  in  similar  acute  non-specific  local  affections,  while  the 
complications,  and  in  particular  the  recrudescence  of  fading  neuralgias 
and  the  tendency  to  abortion,  and  the  sequels,  as  cough,  weakness,  be- 
aches, flying  pains,  which  often  remain  long  after  convalescence,  are  evi- 
dences of  its  belonging  to  the  group  of  infectious  diseases  rather  than  to 
that  of  simple  acute  inflammatory  diseases. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  urged  that  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  in 
many  epidemics,  occurring  during  the  course  of  several  centuries  and 
under  difierent  social  concntions,  and  even  different  d^rees  of  civilization, 
forcibly  demonstrates  the  specific  and  definite  character  of  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  influenza. 

Very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  the  disease  by  the 
anatomical  changes  found  after  death.  Uncomplicated  influenza  is  rarely 
fatal.  As  a  rule,  the  unfavorable  termination  is  due  to  lung  complica- 
tions. The  essential  lesions  are  congestion  and  catarrhal  swelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air-passages  and  the  bronchial  tubes. 
These  changes  may  be  restricted,  in  the  lungs,  to  the  trachea  and  larger 
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bronchi,  or  they  may  extend  to  the  finest  twigs.  They  may  amount  to 
great  thickening  and  deep  capillary  injections  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
tubes,  which  contain  clear,  frothy  mucus  or  thick,  viscid  masses  oi  muco- 
purulent secretion  unmixed  with  air. 

More  or  less  congestion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  and  more 
rarely  of  that  of  the  intestine,  b  also  met  with.  The  solitary  and 
agminate  glands  of  the  intestine  are  not  afiPected,  save  as  the  result  of 
special  complications.  A  few  observations  relate  to  the  finding  of 
enlai^ed  and  softened  bronchial  glands.  More  extended  researches  are 
needed,  not  only  upon  this  point,  but  also  in  the  whole  domain  of  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease. 

Hypersemia,  oedema,  hypostatic  congestions,  splenization,  catarrhal 
pneumonia,  and  hepatization  affect  the  lung-tissue  in  cases  fatal  by  the 
complications  whicn  are  associated  with  such  changes.  The  tissue- 
changes  of  diseases  existing  prior  to  the  attack  of  influenza,  such  as  old 
consolidations,  tubercle,  brown  induration,  emphysema,  and  so  forth,  are 
of  course  frequently  discovered. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^The  discrimination  of  influenza  from  other  afiections 
having  some  points  of  resemblance  to  it  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
unattended  with  difficulty.     The  march  of  the  epidemic,  the  number  of 

Sersons  attacked,  the  prominence  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  the  rapidly 
eveloped  debility,  ana  the  character  of  the  cough,  usually  severe  out  of 
proportion  to  the  physical  signs,  distinguish  it  from  all  other  epidemic 

nTto  b,  dia,»a..«i  fc,„  ^«p^  «u„i»i  .(ftodop  ««„d«i 

by  fever,  malaise,  weakness,  severe  headache,  and  pain  in  the  ex- 
tremities by  a  due  r^ard  to  the  causative  relations  of  the  two  affec«> 
tions.  Simple  catarrhs  not  rarely  present  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  characterize  epidemic  catarrhal  fever,  but  they  occur  almost 
constantly  as  the  result  of  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  weather, 
and  are  therefore  met  with  in  greatest  frequency  in  bad  seasons,  and 
are  particularly  common  at  the  end  of  winter  and  in  the  spring. 
Influenza  is  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  and  may  occur,  as  has  been  shown,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in 
wet  or  dry,  mila  or  cold  seasons  equally,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate. 
It  is  of  course  dia^osticated  without  difficulty  from  the  sporadic  catar- 
rhal fevers,  whi(£  lack  the  characteristic  depression,  neuralgic  and 
rheumatoid  pains,  the  irritative  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  so  on. 

Cases  of  influenza  are  met  with  that  b^  a  strong  resemblance  to 
beginning  enteric  fever.  The  malaise,  headache,  obtunded  hearing, 
mental  depression,  high  fever,  coated  tongue,  tender  belly,  diarrhoea,  are 
symptoms  to  be  observed  in  both  affections.  But  influenza  lacks  the 
temperature  curve,  the  splenic  enlargement,  and  the  eruption  of  enteric 
fever,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  in  a  few  days  clear  up  the 
most  doubtful  case. 

PnoGNOSis  AJSTD  MoRTALriY. — ^Death  is  rare  in  uncomplicated  cases. 
The  very  young  bear  influenza  badly ;  the  old  bear  it  more  badly  stilL 
Nevertheless,  children  have  in  some  epidemics  enjoyed  a  considerable  pro- 
portionate immunity.  Healthy  persons  in  the  middle  periods  of  life  bear  it 
well.  Certain  pre-existing  diseases  modify  its  course  unfavorably ;  among 
these  are  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  fatty  heart-,  and  Bright's  disease. 
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The  debility  of  advanced  phthisis  and  other  exhausting  diseases  renders 
influenza  dangerous.  Death  takes  place,  in  by  &r  the  greater  number  of 
CBseSy  as  the  result  of  the  complication  of  the  attack,  eitlier  by  some  pre- 
existing affection  or  by  an  acute  disease  arising  in  its  course.  The  com- 
monest of  the  latter  are  inflammations  of  the  parenchjrma  of  the  lungs. 

Patients  presenting  veiy  severe  symptoms  generally  recover  if  they  be 
not  the  subjects  of  complicating  maladies  or  very  young  or  very  old. 

Relapses  are  not  uncommon ;  independently  of  relapses,  second  attacks 
have  been  known  to  occur  during  the  continuance  of  an  epidemic ;  it  is 
often  the  case  that  an  individual  in  the  course  of  his  life  passes  through 
several  epidemics  of  influenza,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  disease  in  each 
of  them. 

The  prognosis  is  greatly  modified  by  the  character  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic.  In  some  epidemics  the  deaths  are  few,  and  the  mortality  from 
other  diseases  does  not  appear  to  be  greatly  augmented.  In  others  many 
die  of  the  epidemic  disease,  and  the  death-rate  of  certain  endemic  affec- 
tions is  much  increased.  In  some  of  the  older  epidemics  the  high  mor- 
tality was  doubtless  due  to  injudicious  measures  of  treatment,  among 
which  bloodletting  and  other  depressing  agencies  were  conspicuous.  Some 
of  the  older  accounts  also  warrant  tlie  suspicion  that  a  coexisting  typhus 
had  to  do  with  the  high  death-rate.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  epidemic 
of  1837,  which  was  a  very  severe  one,  2  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  died. 
The  proportion  of  &tal  cases  in  particular  epidemics  varies  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  different  quarters  of  the  same  city. 

Treatment. — ^Efficient  measures  of  prophylaxis  are  as  yet  unknown. 
Unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  overcrowding,  a  damp,  unhealthy 
locality,  appear  to  increase  die  prevalence  and  severity  of  influenza.  The 
opposite  conditions  of  living  do  not,  however,  secure  immunity  from  the 
attack.  During  an  epidemic  aged  persons,  those  enfeebled  by  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  in  particular  those  subject  to  chronic  bronchitis,  consumption, 
emphysema,  fatty  heart,  and  Bright's  disease  should  be  cared  for  with  un- 
usual diligence  and  solicitude,  since  they  constitute  the  classes  most  prone  to 
the  graver  complications  of  the  disease,  and  from  which  its  fatal  cases  are 
almost  wholly  derived.  Such  individuals  should  be  warmly  clad ;  they 
should  shun,  so  &r  as  possible,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  even,  if 
practicable,  keeping  within  warmed  and  well-ventilated  apartments ;  they 
should  exercise  unusual  prudence  in  diet  and  lead  a  carefully  regulated 
life,  with  long  hours  of  sleep.  It  is  true  that  these  measures  are  not  pre- 
ventive of  the  attack.  Families  not  quitting  the  house,  living  in  the 
greatest  seclusion,  even  the  bedridden,  do  not  always,  or  even  as  a  rule, 
escape.  Yet  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  those  whose  occupations 
are  carried  on  in  the  open  air  are  attacked  earliest  and  in  greatest  num- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  in  rare  instances,  persons  isolated  from  the 
oommunity  with  strictness — in  prisons,  cloisters,  hospitals — have  remained 
free  from  the  disease  prevailing  around  them.  It  therefore  appears  proba- 
ble that,  under  certain  favorable  circumstances  not  as  yet  perfectly  under- 
stood, the  avoidance  of  the  open  air  and  of  the  direct  influences  cf  the 
weather  may  confer  some  d^ree  of  inmiunity  from  the  attack,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  dass  of  persons  most  liable  to  the  graver  consequences 
of  the  disease  should  avail  themselves  of  even  the  most  unceiiain  pre- 
cautions. 
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The  treatment  of  influeuza  is  expectant  and  supporting.  Not  only  is 
the  epidemic  self-limiting,  tending  to  exhaust  the  susceptibility  of  a  com- 
munity, in  most  instances^  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  but  the  attack  is 
also  of  definite  duration,  and  the  perturbations  set  up  by  the  action  of 
the  influenza-poison  upon  the  individual  subside  spontaneously  in  three 
or  four,  or  at  most  ten  or  twelve,  days.  The  susceptibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  also,  for  the  time  being,  exhausted,  for  second  attacks  in  the 
same  epidemic  are  not  very  common.  In  cases  where  the  duration  of  the 
attack  IS  prolonged  beyond  the  period  indicated,  it  is  kept  up  by  compli- 
cations, and  we  have  to  do  not  so  much  with  the  pathological  processes  of 
influenza  as  with  secondary  diseases  that  the  influenza  has  excited  either 
by  the  intensity  of  its  action  or  by  reason  of  some  peculiarity  of  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  attack. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  are  light  and  unattended  by  dan- 
ger. The  treatment  is  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  an  extremely  simple 
one.  These  lighter  cases  seldom  require  medical  measures.  The  patients 
are  uncomfortable  and  anxious,  easily  fatigued,  and  unfitted  for  busi- 
ness. It  is  best  that  they  keep  the  house,  and,  if  williue,  the  bed  or  sofa, 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  days.  The  diet  should  be  restricted  to  a 
few  simple  and  easily-digested  dishes.  Meat  should  be  avoided.  The 
common  custom  of  taking  hot  beef-tea  is  an  extremely  bad  one ;  it  often 
increases  the  headache  and  languor.  Moderate  quantities  of  cold  drinks 
may  be  taken.  The  fruit^yrups,  lemonade,  raspberry  vinegar,  a  weak 
solution  .of  citrate  of  potash  or  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  barley-water 
with  lemon,  are  usefiil.  Very  weak  wine-whey  is  often  liked.  The 
effervescing  mineral  waters  or  ApoUinaris  are  preferred  by  many  per- 
sons. The  best  of  such  drinks  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Seltzer- 
water  and  milk,  iced.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  koumiss  will  be  found 
an  excellent  beverage  and  food.  In  the  mild  cases  stimulants  are  not 
necessary.  Sound  claret,  with  or  without  Seltzer-water,  is  not  contrain- 
dicated.     In  all  cases  the  amount  of  fluid  taken  should  be  moderate. 

Quinine  in  moderate  doses  should  be  taken  from  the  onset.  The  head- 
pains  are  not  increased  by  it.  Dover'a  powder,  if  well  borne,  should  be 
administered  at  night.  Some  form  of  opiate  may  be  required,  even  in 
mild  cases,  to  counteract  wakefulness.  A  compressed  pill,  containing 
extfect  of  opium  0.030  gramme  (gr.  J),  camphor  0.15  (gr.  ij),  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate  0.15  (gr.  ij),  will  be  found  useful  when  Dover's  powder  can- 
not be  employed.     During  convalescence  iron  and  barks  are  often  requisite. 

The  coryza,  tonsillitis,  laryngitis,  bronchitis  are  to  be  treated  according 
to  general  principles,  if  they  require  treatment  at  aU.  In  most  mUd  cases 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  call  for  no  special  measures  of  treatment. 

Free  inunctions  of  fatty  substances  about  the  brow  and  over  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  are  of  use  as  r^ards  the  coryza.  For  this  purpose  animal 
fats,  washed  lard,  simple  cerate,  cold  cream,  and  the  like  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  cosmoline  and  vaseline. 

Morphine  dissolved  in  cherry-laurel  water,  one  part  in  fifty  or  sixty,  is 
useful  for  the  relief  of  the  head-pains  associated  with  the  coryza.  A  few 
drops  may  be  snuffed  up  from  tune  to  tim%  These  pains  are  mitigated 
to  some  di^ree  by  wearing  a  flannel  cap  or  wrapping  the  head  in  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Warm  applications  sometimes  give  comfort,  while  cold 
almost  invariably  add  to  tlie  distress. 
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Distress  in  the  apper  air-passages  and  the  tickling  oough  call  for  Bteani 
inhalations,  and  the  air  of  the  apartment  may  be  renderod  moist  by  the 
evaporation  of  water  kept  boiling  in  a  broad,  shallow  vessel.  Grargles  of 
potassium  chlorate,  or  potassium  chlorate  with  sumac,  exert  a  soothing 
mfiuence  upon  the  congested  tonsils. 

Severe  cases  call  for  more  energetic  measures  of  treatment.  The  most 
prominent  indications  are  the  control  of  the  fever ;  the  diminution  of  the 
hypersemic  fluxion  to  the  mucous  tracts ;  mea&ures  of  support ;  the  miti- 
gation of  pain  and  the  induction  of  sleep ;  and,  finally,  the  prevention  of 
me  pulmonary^  congestion,  to  which  the  depression  leads  by  enfeeblement 
of  the  circulation.  The  last  indication  is  especially  urgent  in  infants,  the 
veiT  old,  and  those  previously  debilitated  from  any  cause. 

Inflammatory  oomplicatioDS  require  special  treatment  or  modifications 
of  treatment 

The  febrile  movement  is  not,  as  a  rule,  high ;  grave  nervous  symptoms 
and  serious  catarrh  may  be  associated  with  moderate  fever. 

An  anti-febrile  regimen  is  to  be  observed.  The  moderate  duration  of 
this  fever,  as  compared  with  enteric  fever,  renders  it  less  important  that 
large  amounts  of  fever-food  should  be  given,  while  the  tendency  to 
depression  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  administration  of 
food  be  systematic  and  carefully  looked  after  by  the  medical  attendant 
The  disinclination  to  take  food  is  so  great  that  it  is  often  with  difficulty 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  m  ven  in  the  early  days  of  the  attack,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  benent  follows  anything  in  excess  of  the  most 
moderate  amount  It  is  necessary  to  observe  regular  hours,  as  in  the 
management  of  all  the  low  fevers.  As  soon  as  convalescence  b^ins  the 
patient  should  be  ur^ed  to  eat ;  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  one  time  is 
to  be  augmented,  and  the  intervals  between  the  meals  may  be  longer. 

A  favorable  action  upon  the  excretory  function  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
wiU  result  from  the  moderate  drinking  of  water  or  of  the  beveragea 
already  spoken  of.  At  least  enough  fluid  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
thirst 

Diaphoretics  have  been  much  used,  upon  the  theory  that  by  determina- 
tion to  the  skin  they  correspondingly  diminish  the  tendency  to  hyperaemia 
of  the  affected  mucous  tracts.  Dover's  powder,  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  other  mild  diaphoretics  are  to  be  selected.  Jaborandi 
should  be  employed  with  caution.  The  wet  pack  and  other  hydrothera- 
peutic  measures  have  been  employed  to  act  upon  the  skin  and  to  effect  a 
direct  reduction  of  temperature  in  influenza.  For  old  and  feeble  persons 
warm  packs  are  employed.  A  profuse  sweating  at  the  onset  of  the  attack 
is  said  to  occasionally  cut  it  short.  Early  diaphoresis  often  brings  about 
a  rapid  and  lasting  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  fever  is  rarely  excessive,  and  that  sweating  is  not  infre- 
quently a  troublesome  symptom.  In  some  epidemics  it  has  been  a  very 
troublesome  one. 

General  bloodletting  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  influenza.  ^  Its  danger 
was  apparent  to  some  of  the  early  writers.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
high  mortality  of  some  of  the  older  epidemics  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
venesections  practised  at  the  beginning,  and  even  during  the  course,  of  the 
attack.  It  has  no  fiivorable  effect  upon  the  catarrhal  processes,  and  but 
little  ujwn  the  subjective  symptoms.     The  fever  is  not  relieved  by  it ;  the 
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nen'^ous  d^ression  is  increased  and  the  risk  of  lung-oongestion  is  aug- 
mented. Bleeding  is  not  likely  to  be  practised  in  epidemic  catarrhal  fever 
while  the  present  views  of  its  place  in  therapeutics  continue  to  influence 
practice.  Cautious  local  bloodletting  for  the  relief  of  local  inflammatoiy 
trouble  is  spoken  of  in  most  of  the  modem  books.  The  occasions  for  its 
employment  are  so  rare  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  that  even  this 
statement  should  be  henceforth  omitted.  In  influenza^  as  it  is  known  to 
medical  men  of  the  present  from  the  descriptions  of  the  old  and  personal 
experience  of  the  few  recent  and  milder  epidemics,  bloodletting,  either 
general  or  local,  is  dearly  uncalled  for. 

Emetics  hold  a  high  historical  place.  It  was  of  old  customary  to  b^in 
the  treatment  with  a  vomit.  As  late  as  the  epidemic  of  1837,  Lombard 
of  Geneva  believed  that  they  shortened  the  attack  and  lessened  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  when  administered  at  the  b^inning.  In  cases 
attended  by  early  gastric  disturbance  and  nausea  they  are  said  to  be  espe- 
cially of  use.  They  sometimes  set  up  great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
with  vomiting  that  it  is  difficult  to  control.  On  the  whole,  the  cases  in 
which  an  emetic  would  do  good  are  extremely  rare. 

Purgatives  were  formerly  regarded  as  important  in  the  treatment.  This 
view  no  longer  prevails.  In  case  of  constipation  gentle  purgation,  ex 
iudicatione  symptomatic^,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  proper  management 
of  the  case.  For  this  purpose  tlie  laxative  mineral  waters,  as  Frieder- 
ichshalle,  Hunyadi,  Pullna,  are  excellent.  Castor  oil  may  be  given,  and 
calomel  is  in  some  cases,  and  particularly  in  childhood,  of  great  service. 
Simple  enemata  of  warm  water  or  soap  and  water  will  often  suffice.  The 
tendency  in  some  cases  to  exhausting  and  troublesome  diarrhoea,  and  the 
fact  that  diarrhoea  occurs  spontaneously  some  time  in  the  course  of  most 
cases,  should  inspire  caution  in  the  use  of  purgatives.  Repeated  purga- 
tion during  the  progress  of  the  attack  is  not  only  useless — it  is  also  posi- 
tively injurious. 

In  the  severe  cases  quinine  is  to  be  given  early  and  in  full  doses.  It 
exerts  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  temperature,  upon 
the  tendency  to  local  hypersemias,  and  upon  the  nervous  symptoms,  and 
in  particular  the  headache.  Rawlins,^  as  early  as  1833,  found  that  excel- 
lent results  followed  its  administration,  the  efiect  being  the  better  the 
earlier  it  was  given.     It  has  even  been  lauded  as  a  specific  for  influenza. 

The  mineral  acids  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  realizing  their  tonic 
effects. 

For  the  most  part,  the  foregoing  measures,  directed  against  the  fever, 
will  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  catarrhal  processes.  Expect- 
orants are  of  advantage ;  ipecac  is  useful.  The  preparations  of  antimony 
are  inadmissible  by  reason  of  their  tendency  to  depress.  Ammonium 
chloride  is  indicated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  bronchitis.  Among  recent 
drugs,  yerba  santa  (Eryodiction  glutinosum)  and  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  are 
of  use  in  mitigating  the  symptoms  in  epidemic  catarrh,  as  they  do  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  simple  sporadic  catarrh. 

The  peculiar  dry,  racking  cough  so  often  present  in  the  early  days  of 
the  attack-  should  be  relieved,  it  is  not  useful  in  removing  bronchial 
accumulations,  being,  as  has  been  shown,  in  most  instances  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  lesions  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane ;  on  the  other 

1  London  MMctd  OoMette,  May,  1833. 
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hand,  it  tends  to  increase  the  h}rper»mia  of  the  upper  air-passa^  by  the 
mechanical  violence  of  the  cough-paroxysms.  Further,  it  is  distressing 
and  exhausting,  and  contributes  to  the -muscular  and  nervous  prostration. 
Benefit  will  be  derived  from  keeping  the  air  of  the  apartment  moist,  and 
finom  the  occasional  inhalation  of  the  steam  from  hot  water^  either  used 
alone  or  poured  upon  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  a  pint  to  the 
teaspoonful,  or  upon  par^oric,  a  pint  to  the  tablespoonful,  in  a  proper 
vessel  or  inhaler. 

No  drugs  are  more  potent  to  this  end  than  opium  and  its  derivatives, 
and  in  particular  morphia  and  oodeia.  The  hypodermic  use  of  the  mor- 
phia salts,  judiciously  resorted  to,  constitutes  our  most  valuable  thera- 
peutic resource  ui  fulfilling  the  direefold  indication  of  relieving  cough, 
alleviating  both  the  head-pain  and  the  pains  in  the  extremities,  and  in 
procuring  sleep.  The  old-time  dread  of  opium  in  influenza  was  not  well 
foanded.  The  administration  of  this  drug  in  moderate  doses  is  attended 
with  advantages  that  far  outweigh  any  danger  of  increasing  the  tightness 
across  the  chest  and  retarding  expectoration.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  same  caution  in  giving  it  to  infants  and  aged  persons  in  influenza 
that  is  necessary  under  other  circumstances,  "nie  influence  of  carbolic 
acid  in  restraining  cough  makes  it  a  useful  addition  to  soothing  draughts 
in  this  disease. 

The  substernal  and  other  chest-pains  may  be  combated  with  sinapisms, 
turpentine  stupes,  repeated  inunctions  of  fatty  substances  containing 
extract  of  belladonna,  and  the  like.  Pleurodynic  stitches  call  for  simi- 
lar measures ;  a  long  strip  of  machine-spread  belladonna  plaster,  about 
five  centimetres  (two  inches)  in  width,  applied  very  firmly  to  the  side 
of  the  chest  from  the  spine  in  a  direction  downward  and  forward  parallel 
with  the  ribs,  and  reaching  to  the  median  line  in  front,  affords  great 
relief  to  the  lateral  chest-pains. 

The  control  of  the  debility  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important 
indication  in  old  and  feeble  persons.  Wine,  spirits,  milk-punch,  ammo- 
nia, spirits  of  chloroform,  are  to  be  used,  not  in  accordance  with  fixed 
rules,  but  as  occasion  may  require.  In  many  cases  wine  or  whiskey  will 
be  indicated  from  the  banning,  the  quantity  being  determined  rather  by 
the  efiect  upon  the  circulation  and  the  general  condition  of  the  case  than 
by  rule.  Women  and  others  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
often  take  wine  and  brandy  in  considerable  quantities,  with  striking 
benefit  and  without  flushing  or  other  evidences  of  its  disagreeing. 

Chloral  is  inadmissible  as  a  hypnotic  by  reason  of  its  depressing  effect 
upon  the  heart.  Paraldehyde  may  be  used,  or  the  bromiaes  in  connec- 
tion with  opium  if  the  latter  alone  is  not  well  borne. 

Diarrhcea  must  be  managed  in  accordance  with  general  principles.  If 
slight,  it  does  not  require  special  treatment.  It  is  apt  to  occur  at  one 
period  or  another  in  the  course  of  most  cases,  and  not  infrequently  marks 
the  beginning  of  convalescence.  Colic  may  be  treated  with  warm  fomen- 
tations and  carminatives ;  if  it  be  due  to  constipation,  mild  laxatives  are 
to  be  combined  with  them. 

Severe  cases  of  influenza  demand  the  careful  attention  of  the  physician, 
who  must  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  inflammatory  lung  complications 
which  so  oflen  lead  up  to  the  fatal  issue  as  early  as  possible.  Their 
treatment  must  be  regumted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  nature 
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of  the  particular  complication,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  so  on,  in  accord- 
ance with  general  therapeutical  indications. 

Finally,  all  measures,  of  whatever  kind,  that  tend  to  depress  the  gen- 
eral nervous  system  or  the  functional  activity  of  the  respiration,  and 
especially  the  heart^power,  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided  in  the  manage- 
ment of  influenza.  During  the  convalescence  unfavorable  influences  of 
the  weather  are  to  be  guarded  against.  It  is  important  to  warn  the 
patient  that  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  renders  him  liable  for  some  time 
afterward  to  pulmonary  disorders.  The  sequels,  and  in  particular  those 
implicating  the  respiratory  tract,  are  to  be  appropriately  treated.  After 
severe  cases  a  course  of  tonics  is  commonly  of  advantage,  and  a  change 
of  dimate  oft;en  necessary  to  re-establish  the  health. 

As  bearing  on  what  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages  on  the  causation 
of  influenza,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  investigations  of  Seifert,'  who 
claims  to  have  found  iu  the  mucus  expectorated  by  patients  with  influ- 
enza numbers  of  a  peculiar  micrococcus.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
no  conclusions  can  be  based  upon  these  observations  until  the  results  have 
been  subjected  to  careful  examination  in  other  epidemics. 

>  VoUematmU  kliniaehe  Vortrdge,  No.  240,  June  20, 1884. 
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Synonyms. — ^Break-bone  fever,  Dandj  fever. 

History. — ^The  history  of  this  disease  dates  only  from  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century,  though  it  appears  very  probable  that  previous  to  this 
time  dengue  existed  in  the  tropical  r^ions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  whence  it 
was  carried  to  Europe  and  America. 

In  Spain  the  disease  has  been  known  since  1764,  when,  up  to  1768,  it 
prevailed  in  Cadiz  and  Seville  under  the  name  of  la  piadosa  or  la  panto- 
mina.^  In  1780  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  first  noticed  and  described  by  Rush  under  the  name  of 
bilious  remitting  fever,  commonly  called  break-bone  fever  on  account  of 
the  violent  pains  attending  it.  Next  it  prevailed  in  Calcutta  in  1824, 
and  two  years  afterward  it  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  in  Charleston  and  ^vannah,  where  it  prevailed  to 
1827.  Toward  the  close  of  1827  another  dengue  epidemic  broke  out  in 
the  West  Indies,  whence  the  disease  proceeded  to  the  American  continent, 
reaching  New  Orleans  in  the  spring,  and  visiting  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828.*  In  1844  it  showed  itself  in 
Mobile,  and  in  1848  in  Natchez,  whilst  in  1860  it  reappeared  along  the 
Southern  seacoast,  particularly  in  Charleston,  from  which  it  proceeded 
even  to  inland  towns,  such  as  Augusta,  Ga.'  In  1865  dengue  appeared 
in  Teneriffe  and  other  Canary  Islands,  whilst  at  the  same  time  and  through 
the  years  1866  and  1867  it  prevailed  in  Andalusia  and  in  some  other 
Spanish  provinces.* 

One  of  the  most  extensive  epidemics  of  dengue  prevailed  from  July, 

1870,  to  January,  1871,  in  Zanzibar,*  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  whence 
it  extended  to  Aden  in  Arabia  and  Port  Said  in  Egypt.     In  December, 

1871,  the  disease  appeared  simultaneously  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta,*  to 
which  place  it  had  been  carried  by  transport-ships  from  Aden.  Proceed- 
ing from  Bombay  in  a  northern  direction  along  the  railroad,  it  spread 

^  B.  H.  Pomo,  La  ecUetUura  roja  obiervada  in  sua  cepcaidonea  epidemiecu  de  loa  anoa  1865 
y  1867 f  Madrid  (reported  in  Virduno  und  Hirsch^a  Jahreahericht  fur  daa  Jahr  187 Ij  vol.  ii. 
p,  200).  ■  G.  B.  Wood,  Practice,  of  Medicine,  4th  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

*  S.  H.  Dickson,  Elemenia  of  Medicine^  2d.  ed.,  p.  747. 

*  R.  H.  Poggio,  Virchaw  und  HiracWa  JahreaberieM  fur  daa  Jahr  187 1^  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

*  J.  Christie,  **  Remarks  on  Eidniga  Pepo,  a  peculiar  form  of  exanthematous  disease 
epidemic  in  Zanzibar,  £^t  Coast  of  Africa,  from  July,  1870,  to  January,  1871,"  BriJU  Med, 
Joumai,  July  1,  1872,  p.  677  (reported  in  Virchou}  und  HiracKa  JahreaberieM  fur  daa  Jahr 
1S7S,  vol.  ii.  p.  203). 

*  Virchow  und  Hiraeh^a  Jah^etberiehi  fur  daa  Jahr  1873,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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over  the  central  r^ons  of  the  North-western  Provinces,  the  Bajputana 
states^  Cashmir,  and  the  Punjaub.  From  Calcutta  it  passed  over  Assam 
and  Bhotan  to  Thibet,  and  thence  downward  into  Burmah  and  to  all  the 
large  cities  along  the  coast ;  while  it  also  extended  alon^  the  coast  of 
Malabar  over  Yisigapatam  to  Madras  and  Pondichery,  finely  arriving  at 
Mysore.  Thus  the  disease  had  actually  spread  over  the  whole  Peninsula 
from  Cape  Tutikorin  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  attaxsking  equally  all 
races  or  nationalities  without  regard  to  age,  occupation,  or  position.  Forty 
years  previously,  however,  an  epidemic  of  dengue  had  prevailed  in  Bur- 
mah. In  1873  it  appeared  on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  to  which  it  had 
been  carried  from  India  by  an  emigrant  ship.  In  the  same  year  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  dengue  were  observed  in  New  Orleans.  In 
1877  it  appeared  again  in  Egypt,  where  it  prevailed  in  Ismailia. 

Finally,  in  1880,  dengue,  in  the  form  of  a  very  extensive  epidemic, 
prevailed  once  more  along  the  Southern  coast,  visiting  equally  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  New  Orleans.  A  number  of  valuable  observations  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  made  during  this 
epidemic  by  Drs.  D.  C.  BLolliday  of  New  Orleans,  J.  G.  Thomas  of 
Savannah,  and  F.  T.  Porcher  and  J.  Forrest  of  Charleston.^  At  the  same 
time  it  prevailed  at  Alexandria'  (Egypt)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect 
nearly  the  whole  population. 

Dengue  has  been  known  under  various  popular  names  which  it  received 
from  the  people  of  the  particular  localities  where  it  appeared  in  epidemic 
form.  Even  the  designation,  dengue,  itself,  by  which  the  disease  is  at 
present  generally  known  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  leading  civilized 
nations,  is  of  popular  origin,*  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  corruption 
of  the  word  dandy,  the  name  of  dandy-fever  having  been  jocosely  con- 
ferred on  the  disease  by  the  negroes  of  St.  Thomas  from  the  stiff  carriage 
of  those  affected  with  it  At  ^nzibar  it  received  the  popular  name  of 
kidniga  pepo,  signifying  spasmodic  pains. 

Definition. — ^Dengue  is  a  peculiar  febrile  disease,  generally  appear* 
ing  epidemically  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  regions,  and  characterized  by 
a  single  paroxysm  with  or  without  remissions,  severe  pains,  and  stiffiiess 
in  the  jomts  and  muscles,  a  peculiar  exanthematous  eruption,  and  almost 
never  terminating  fatally. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Duration.* — ^Dengue  never  commences  with 
a  decided  chill,  though  in  many  cases  the  attack  of  the  disease  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness  and  depression,  vertigo,  and 
headache,  or  even  by  a  slight  chilliness — a  condition  which  may  last  from 
a  few  to  twelve  or  even  eighteen  hours.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  disease  appears  suddenly,  very  frequently  at  night,  and  an- 
nounces itself  at  once  by  pains  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  muscles, 
joints,  back,  and  loins ;  in  severe  cases  the  pain  may  even  extend  to  the 

^  The  papeiB  of  Drs.  Holliday,  Thomas,  and  Porcher  were  read  before  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  at  its  annual  meeting,  December,  1S80,  and  poblii^ed  in  the 
Proeeedingn  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Forrest's  paper  was  published  in  Uie  Amerieaa% 
Journal  of  Med,  Science^  April,  1881. 


Judging  from  the  Tarious  accounts  rendered  by  a  considerable  number  of  observen,  it 
appears  that  the  clinical  symptoms  of  dengue  had  been  the  same  in  all  the  different  local> 
iues  on  the  globe  where  it  has  hitherto  prevailed  epidemically. 
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bones,^  The  larger  and  smaller  joints  are  eaually  affected,  either  simul- 
taneously or  suocessively,  and  fi'equcntly  swollen,  those  of  the  hands  and 
feet  generally  before  the  others.  The  pain  in  the  joints  is  increased  by 
motion,  and  is  therefore  justly  regarded  by  most  authors  as  rheumatic  in 
nature.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  muscles.  Sheriff  even  observed 
redness  of  the  skin  covering  the  joints.  According  to  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  case  these  pains  may  be  more  or  less  intense.  In  some 
cases  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  of  the  soles 
of  the  feet  has  been  observed. 

Simultaneously  with  the  affection  of  the  joints  and  muscles  the  fever 
commences ;  its  duration  is  from  four  to  five  days  on  the  average,  with 
one  or,  in  exce])tional  cases,  even  more  remissions.  The  temperature  of 
the  body  during  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  fever  rises  to  102,  103, 
or  even  to  105°  F ;  it  then  declines,  to  return  to  the  normal  standard  on 
the  fifth  day.  According  to  the  measurements  made  by  the  late  Dr. 
D'Aquiu '  of  New  Orleans,  the  temjierature  curves  of  dengue  showed  a 
continuous  and  steady  rise  until  the  highest  point  was  reached  on  the  first, 
second,  or  third  day  of  tlie  attack ;  then  comes  a  short  stadium  of  a  few 
hours,  and  then  a  remission,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another  rise  of  tem- 
jxsrature,  which,  however,  never  reaches  the  maximum  point  of  the  first. 
The  pulse  rises  with  the  temperature  of  the  body,  generally  to  from  80  to 
120  beats  a  minute,  and  subsequently  declines  with  the  temperature. 
Delirium  is  very  rarely  olxjerved  in  adults,  but  fi*equently  in  children, 
tliough  without  aggravation  of  the  other  symptoms.  The  face  is  gener- 
ally flushetl,  the  eyelids  swollen,  and  the  eyes  injected  and  watery.  The 
tongue  in  the  bc^ginniug  of  the  disease  is  covered  with  a  white  fur ;  its 
edges  are  red  and  its  body  swollen.  As  the  disease  advances  the  coating 
increases  in  thickness  and  assumes  a  dirty  yellow  color.  The  appetite  is 
lost,  without  excessive  thirst.  In  many  cases  there  is  slight  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  accompanied  sometimes  with  nausea,  though  vomiting 
rarely  takes  place.  The  condition  of  the  bowels  is  variable.  The  urine 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  highly  colored  in  some  cases,  whilst  in  others  it 
lias  been  reported  to  be  pale  and  copious,  and  rich  in  phosphates  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease ;  it  seldom  shows  any  sediments  and  very  rarely 
contains  albumen.  The  disease  generally  reaches  its  acme  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  when  the  fever  commences  to  subside,  and  an  amelioration  of 
the  other  symptoms  takes  place,  so  that  the  patient  feels  greatly  relieved. 
This,  however,  is  only  of  short  duration,  for  not  many  hours  afterward 
the  fever  rises  again,  while  the  other  symptoms  also  increase  in  severity. 
At  this  time  an  exanthematous  eruption  appears  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  the  face,  neck,  bi-east,  and  shoulders,  which  in- the  course  of  two 
clays  extends  over  the  whole  body.  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  back  of  the  head  and  those 
of  the  neck,  axillae,  and  groins  commence  to  ffwell ;  in  severe  cases  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx  also  become  con- 
gcsteil.  The  eruption,  which  is  attended  with  much  heat,  itching,  or 
even  pain,  is  not  uniform  in  character ;  for  while  in  some  cases  it  may 

«  31.  ahcriff,  "History  of  the  Erjidemic  of  Dengue  in  Madras  in  1872,"  Mtd.  Tima  and 
Oautte,  Nov.  15,  p.  643  (reported  in  Virchow  und  Hirsrh's  Jahresbericht  fur  daa  Jahr  187S), 

•D.  C.  Holliday,  "I>engue  or  Dandy  Fever,"  read  before  the  Amer.  Publ.  Health 
AsBOC:  at  New  Orleans,  December,  18S0. 
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represent  a  simple  rash  or  erythema,  it  resembles  in  others  the  erap- 
tions  of  scarlatina,  rubeola,  lichen,  or  urticaria.  Fi'equentljr  it  is  very 
light  and  evanescent,  sliowing  itself  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  perhaps 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  appear  at  all.  In  the  severer  cases 
it  generally  remains  two  days,  when  it  commences  to  fade  and  dis- 
appear with  desquamation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fever  subsides  and 
disappears  entirely,  though  the  stiifuess  and  soreness  in  the  joints  and 
muscles,  together  with  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  supeiicial  lym- 
phatic glands,  may  persist  for  many  weeks.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
eruption,  after  an  intermission  of  a  few  days,  reappeare,  generally  with 
greater  intensity  and  with  an  aggravation  of  the  other  symptoms.  In 
others,  again,  it  has  been  observol  to  remain  a  whole  week. 

Hemorrhages  from  the  nose  aud  gums  are  also  occasionally  observed. 
Ilolliday  even  observed  the  occurrence  of  black  vomit  in  the  cases  of 
two  female  children,  aged  respectively  six  and  twelve,  in  the  same  family, 
who  had  suffered  from  yellow  fever  in  1878 ;  they  both  recovered  from 
the  attack  of  dengue,  though  they  were  extremely  ill  and  much  prostrated. 
In  female  patients  an  attack  of  aenguc  not  unfrcquently  causes  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  menstrual  flow,  while  the  pains  attending  the  disease 
equally  predispose  to  premature  labor  in  pregnant  women. 

In  severe  cases  of  dengue  the  prostration  following  upon  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever  is  very  great,  for  the  patient  is  affected  with  a  general  weak- 
ness both  of  body  and  mind,  indicating  a  great  loss  of  nervous  energy. 
In  some  cases  observed  by  Slaughter  tlie  memory  for  names  and  woi3s, 
as  well  as  the  ability  for  correctly  writing  even  short  sentences^  was 
lost  for  one  or  two  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  convalescence. 
In  children  also  cases  arc  reported  in  which  the  mind  remained  affected 
for  a  short  time  after  the  attack.  The  convalescence  in  denmie,  therefore, 
is  comparatively  slow,  particularly  as  the  pains  in  the  muscles  aud  joints^ 
as  already  mentioned,  pass  away  only  gradually. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  including  the  stage  of  convalescence,  of 
course  depends  upon  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  attack,  and  accordingly 
varies  in  different  cases.  In  a  g^eat  number  of  cases  dengue  manifests 
itself  only  in  its  milder  form.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is 
from  three  to  six  days. 

Pathology. — ^Tlie  pathological  changes  taking  place  in  the  different 
organs  during  the  course  of  dengue  are  unknown,  on  account  of  the 
almost  constantly  favorable  termination  of  the  disease.  From  the  peculiar 
features  of  some  of  the  clinical  symptoms  accompanying  the  disease,  bow- 
ever,  we  may  speculate  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical processes  to  which  they  are  due.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints,  but  particularly  those  in  the 
head,  neck,  and  loins,  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  high  fever,  evi- 
dently point  to  the  presence  of  an  infectious  i>oison  in  the  system,  though 
the  question  whether  the  noxious  influence  of  this  poison  primarily  affects 
the  blood  or  the  nervous  system  will  be  difficult  to  answer.  But,  judging 
from  the  early  appearance  of  the  pains,  as  well  as  from  the  physical  and 
mental  depression  of  the  patient,  we  may  presume  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  involved  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  pains 
depend  upon  a  hvpenemic  condition  of  the  affected  parts,  probably  caused 
by  a  vaso-motor -paralysis.    The  great  resemblance  of  the  painful  aflfec^ 
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tion  of  tlie  mnscles  and  joints  in  dengue  to  that  of  acute  aMicular 
rheumatism  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  pathological  condition  in 
the^  joints  is  the  same  in  both  diseases ;  this  view  api)ears  to  be  held  by 
the  majority  of  medical  observers.  In  dengue,  as  in  rheumatism,  the 
pain  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  hyperaemic  and  swollen  tissues  upon  the 
iri'itated  sensory  nervous  filaments  is  increased  by  motion — a  phenomenon 
generally  absent  in  neuralgia.  The  persistent  headache,  restlessness,  and 
want  of  sleep,  as  well  as  the  delirium  and  loss  of  memory  observed  in  the 
severer  cases,  furthermore  indicate  a  h}'perajmic  condition  not  only  of  the 
pia  mater,  but  even  of  the  brain-substance. 

It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  literature  of  dengue  within  our  reacli 
shows  no  record  of  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  urine,  from  which  we 
might  have  learned  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  during  the  difierent 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  which  might  have  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  the  albuminous  substances  during  the 
febrile  stage,  though,  judging  from  the  high  grade  of  fever  observed  in 
the  severer  cases,  we  may  well  presume  that  the  interchanges  of  matter  are 
considerably  augmented  during  this  stage ;  while,  on  the.  other  hand,  the 
great  nervous  prostration  of  the  patient  directly  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever,  as  well  as  the  tardv  convalescence,  sufficiently  shows  that  a  large 
part  of  this  waste  is  derivea  from  the  nervous  tissues.  The  exanthema- 
tous  eruption,  representing  a  hypersBmia,  or  even  an  inflammation,  of  the 
skin,  furthermore  contributes  to  depress  the  nervous  system  by  the  pain 
and  itching  which  it  causes.  Tliis  eniption,  together  with  the  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands,  we  are  inclined  to 
associate  with  the  final  elimination  of  the  infectious  poison  from  tlio 
organism. 

V  ery  little  also  is  definitely  known  about  the  condition  of  the  remaining 
organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  liver,  and  alimentary  canal.  The  examina- 
tions of  the  urine  in  dengue  recorded  in  literature  are  very  few  in 
number,  and  appear  too  unreliable  for  drawing  any  definite  conclusions 
from  them  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys.  As  albuminuria 
is  met  with  in  other  infectious  diseases,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  has 
also  occurred  in  severe  cases  of  dengue ;  though  from  the  favorable 
termination  of  the  disease  it  appears  quite  improbable  that  organic 
changes  take  place  in  these  organs.  In  tlie  same  way  may  the  liver  be 
functionally  deranged,  or,  judging  from  the  destruction  of  matter  during 
the  febrile  stage,  a  slight  ratty  infiltration  of  the  organ  may  even  occur — 
conditions  which  are  apt  to  pass  away  with  the  exciting  cause.  The 
gastric  irritability,  whenever  present,  may  be  of  nervous  origin,  though 
the  vomiting,  and  particularly  that  of  black  hemorrhagic  matters,  observc<l 
in  exceptional  cases,  evidently  depends  upon  a  hypersemia  of  tlie  stomach. 

Etioixx>y. — There  is  nothing  positively  known  of  the  origin  of 
dengue,  but  in  perusing  the  accounts  given  by  a  number  of  medical 
observers  from  tne  different  localities  of  the  globe  where  it  prevailed,  we 
may  presume  that  it  existed  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  long  before 
it  appeared  in  Euroi)e  and  America.  Perhaps  the  earliest  record  of 
dengue  is  the  one  dating  from  Cadiz  and  Seville,  and  concerning  the  epi- 
demics prevailing  in  the  cities  in  1764  and  1768,  when  it  was  believed  by 
the  people  that  the  disease  had  been  imported  from  Africa.  In  Zanzibar 
(Christie),  during  the  epidemic  of   1870,  the  older  native  inhabitants 
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remembered  that  fifty  years  before  the  disease  had  prevailed  in  this  plaoe. 
The  Arabians  living  at  tliis  island  also  had  known  the  disease  in  their 
own  country,  while  the  inhabitants  hailing  from  the  East  Indies  had 
never  seen  it.  From  tlie  aocounts  of  otlicr  writers  we  may  presume  that 
den^^ue  has  been  known  in  Arabia  for  many  generations.  But,  leaving 
aside  its  origin,  it  is  authentically  known  that  wherever  dengue  has 
appeared  it  has  almost  always  been  iu  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  spreading 
from  place  to  place  and  from  family  to  family,  without  respect  to  race 
or  nationality,  to  age,  occuiMition  or  i)osition,  until  every  one  suscepti- 
ble to  the  disease  was  aifccted.  Slaugntcr  reports  from  India  that  even 
domestic  animals,  especially  dogs  and  cats,  were  not  exempt,  as  they 
appeared  to  suffer  from  rheumatoid  affectioas  of  the  joints. 

Although  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  dengue  once  prevailed  epi- 
demically in  the  temperate  zone,  at  Philadelphia,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  a  disease  especially  at  home  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
regions,  where  it  jirefers  to  haunt  low  lands,  particularly  along  the  sea- 
coast,  leaving  almost  untouched  more  elevated  places.  Though  nothing 
definite  is  known  about  its  siiecial  caase,  its  history  and  symptoms  e^n- 
dently  show  that  it  is  not  only  infectious,  but  also  highly  contagious,  in 
its  nature,  and  in  consequence  must  be  caused  by  the  entrance  of  a  spe- 
cific ix)ison  into  the  system.  This  view  is  held  Ly  the  great  majority  of 
physicians  residing  in  the  various  localities  of  the  globe  where  the  disease 
has  prevailed.  But,  contagious  as  it  may  l)e,  it  greatly  distinguishes  itself 
from  other  contagious  diseases  by  almost  never  proving  fatal.  As  dengue 
generally  prevails  in  the  summer  season  and  disappears  with  the  approach 
of  cold  and  rainy  weather,  its  cause  is  apparently  subject  to  the  influence 
of  certain  meteorological  conditions. 

Diagnosis. — When  dengue  api>ears  epidemically,  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  diseases  without  difficulty.  The  only  disease  with  which  it 
might  be  confounded  when  appearing  in  a  sporadic  form  is  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  But  even  from  this  affection  it  may  be  distinguished  in  its 
earlier  stage  by  the  pains  not  being  limited  to  the  joints,  as  is  generallv 
the  case  in  articular  rheumatism,  but  being  also  present  in  tlie  head, 
back,  and  loins.  Dengue  is,  moreover,  chamctcrized  by  a  general 
])hysical  and  mcnbil  nervous  depression,  while  in  rheumatism  the  mind 
almost  always  remains  clear.  In  the  latter  stage  the  pecidiar  eruption 
and  painful  swelling  of  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  in  dengue  decides 
the  question. 

It  haa  frequently  been  stated  that  dengue  resembles  yellow  fever,  and 
some  physicians  have  even  regarded  it  as  a  mild  form  of  this  disease.  In 
examining  attentively,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  patient  during 
the  febrile  stage,  it  will  be  found  that  wnile  it  steadily  rises  in  yellow 
fever,  it  is  remittent  in  dengue.  There  Is,  furthermore,  a  difference 
observed  in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  which  in  yellow  fever  generally  ialls 
on  the  third  day,  while  the  temperature  continues  to  rise ;  in  dengue,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pulse  rises  with  the  temperature.  In  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  also  dengue  considerably  differs  from  yellow  fever,  for  while 
in  the  latter  disease  tliis  organ  is  almost  always  irritable,  and  vomiting 
is  very  frequently  present,  it  is  but  rarely  affected  in  dengue.  The  urine 
in  yellow  fever  very  frequently  contains  albumen  as  soon  as  the  third 
day ;  in  dengue,  almost  never,  so  far  as  the  analj-ges  recortled  enable  \is 
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to  judge.  Finally,  the  abeence  of  jaundice  and  the  appearance  of  the  erui>- 
tion  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  remove  all  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  There  are  a  number  of  otlicr  points  by  which  dengue  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  yellow  fever,  which  we,  however,  forbear  to  enumerate, 
for  the  reason  that  those  already  mentioned  will  suffice  for  a  correct  dif- 
ferential diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — Dengue,  a.s  has  been  stated  before,  scarcely  ever  termi- 
nates fatally  unless  it  is  complicated  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  The 
prognosis,  therefore,  is  highly  favorable. 

Treatacent. — Nearly  all  authors  recommend  a  symptomatic  treatment 
in  dengue,  beginning  with  a  mild  cathartic,  mercurial  or  not,  and  followed 
by  a  mild  diaphoretic.  To  relieve  ])ain  and  procure  sleep  opium— either 
unconibincd  or  in  the  form  of  Dover's  i)owder — belhidonna,  camphor, 
assafoetida,  valerian,  etc.  have  been  recommended  by  difi'erent  physicians; 
liniments  containing  camphor  or  chloroform  have  also  been  used  with 
advantage  for  the  same  ])urpose.  Foot-baths  liave  been  recommended  to 
relieve  tne  headache.  To  relieve  the  stiffness  of  the  muscles  and  the 
articular  pains  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  iodide  of  potassium 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  remedy  in  the  East.  Colchicum  combined  with 
aconite  is  also  recommended  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  artificial  sulphur 
baths  and  massage.  The  nervous  depression  during  convalescence  is  to 
be  combated  with  tonics  and  with  regulation  of  the  diet.  Quinia  ai)i)eai*s 
to  be  generally  discarded  as  a  remedy  in  dengue. 
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Synonyms. — Canine  Madness,  Rabidiis  Canis,  Canis  Eabiosa.  Greek^ 
L\'ssa,  Lytta,  Lyssa  Couiua,  Cynolyssa,  Hydrophobia,  Pautephobia, 
^ronhobia,  Phobodipsia,  Erctliisiuus  Hydrophobia,  Clonos  Hydropho- 
bia, Dyscataposis.  Frendiy  Tetanus  Rabieu,  I^i  Kage,  Toxicose  Ilabique. 
German^  Wuth,  Ilundswutli,  Tolhvuth,  Wutlikrankheit,  Huudtollbeit 
Italiarij  Rabbia,  Arabiata.  Spanialij  Sabia,  Babiosa.  Swedish,  Hunds- 
juka.    Roumanian^  Turbarea. 

Deflnition. — Canine  madness  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  supposed 
to  arise  si)ontaueously  in  the  genus  Canis  (dog,  wolf,  fox,  etc.)  and  Felis 
(caf,  etc.),  but  transmissible  by  inoculation  to  tlie  other  Mammalia  and  to 
binls.  It  is  characterized  by  a  long  i)eriod  of  incubation,  by  exaggerated 
reflex  excitability,  by  disorder  of  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  other 
nervous  functions,  by  chanee  of  habits,  by  extreme  irritability  of  temper, 
by  optical  and  otiier  delusions,  by  s])asms  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelxills 
and  throat,  by  paralysis,  and  by  more  or  less  fever.  The  disease  runs  a 
short  and  almost  without  exception  fatal  course. 

History. — Plutarcli  claims  that  hydrophobia  was  first  recognized  by 
the  Asclepiado),  and  Homei*^s  allusions  to  tlie  malign  dog-star  and  to 
Hector's  acting  like  a  raging  dog  have  been  quoted  as  implying  a  know- 
led^  of  rabies.  We  find  no  certain  reference  to  the  aifection,  however, 
untd  we  come  to  Democritus  and  Aristotle,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a 
The  latter  clearly  describes  the  disease  and  uses  the  name  l^'tta,  but,  sin- 
gularly enough,  claims  for  man  an  exemption  from  the  general  suscepti- 
bility to  the  infection  by  inoculation.^  From  that  date  to  this  the  suc- 
cessive outbreaks,  sulBciently  noteworthy  to  secure  a  place  in  history,  are 
so  immerous  and  widespread  as  to  show  a  continuous  prevalence  of  the 
malady  in  the  Old  World,  and,  since  the  early  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  in  the  New. 

Geoouapuical  Distkibution. — ^Rabies  Ls  more  prevalent  in  tem- 
pemte  r^ions  than  in  the  tropics  and  Arctic  Ciix;le,  but  this  is  common  to 
all  animal  plagues  propagate<I  solely  or  mainly  by  contagion,  and  is  mani- 
festly due  chiefly  to  the  density  of  population,  the  activity  of  commerce, 
and  the  free  movement  of  men  and  animals  in  the  temperate  zone.  That 
a  hot  or  cold  climate  is  incompatible  with  rabies  is  disproved  by  its  preva- 
lence under  the  tropics  in  Southern  China,  India,  Abyssinia,  the  West 
Indies,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Brazil,  and  in  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Northern 
Greenland,  Lapland,  Sil)ena,  and  Kamtcliatka.     On  the  other  hand,  many 

^  Hisloria  ^nuna/mm,  lib.  yiii.  cap.  22. 
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islands  and  secluded  regions  in  the  temperate  zones  maintain  a  continued 
immunity  or  have  been  invaded  only  recently  by  the  introduction  of 
infected  dogs.  We  may  instance  the  Hebrides,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  West  Africa,  the  Azores,  St.  Helena,  and,  until  the 
last  half  century,  La  Plata,  Malta,  and  Hong-Kong.  The  disease  is  well 
known  throughout  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Asia  gener- 
ally, in  Ceylon  and  other  of  the  Eiist  Indian  islands.  It  is  also  notorious 
that  even  when  unusually  prevalent  its  progress  is  oflen  abruptly  arrested 
by  a  considerable  river,  and  Sclirader  and  Virchow  both  notice  that 
though  it  ravaged  both  banks  of  a  river,  yet  the  islands  in  the  river 
escaped,  as  was  notorious  of  the  islands  in  the  Elbe  during  the  great 
Hamburg  epizootic  in  1852-53.  While,  therefore,  rabies  prevails  most 
extensively  in  tlie  more  civilized  countries  and  in  large  cities,  yet  we  can 
point  to  no  geographical  area  in  which  tlie  contagion  has  failed  to  spread 
among  those  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  nor  to  any  locality  in  which  the 
disease  has  been  shown  to  arise  spontaneously  firom  unwholesome  condi- 
tions of  climate,  soil,  or  general  environment. 

Etiology. — ^^Ve  know  of  but  one  efficient  cause  of  rabies — ^namely, 
infection.  Yet  as  many  conditions  are  believed  to  favor  its  extension,  or 
even  to  determine  its  spontaneous  eruption,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of 
them  shortly. 

As  shown  above,  climate  cannot  be  charged  with  the  generation  nor 
diffusion  of  rabies.  Many  countries  fonnerly  thouglit  exempt  are  now 
known  to  suffer.  The  following  may  be  named :  The  East  and  West 
Indies,  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Siberia,  the  lands  north  of  the  Baltic,  and 
South  America.  Others  manifestly  maintain  their  exemption  only 
because  the  morbid  gei*m  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Certain  seasons  undeniably  show  a  far  wider  extension  of  the  disease 
than  others,  but  such  ei)izootics  are  not  limited  to  a  particular  season  or 
year,  and,  unless  cut  short  by  human  intervention,  cover  a  succession  of 
years  of  the  most  varied  climatic  character,  spare  inaccessible  or  secluded 
islands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  outbreak,  and  the  cycles  of  prevalence 
will  succeed  each  other,  in  place  of  occurring  simultaneously,  in  closely 
adjacent  countries  subject  to  the  same  climatic  vicissitudes,  but  separated 
by  narrow  seas.  Even  a  broad  river  destitute  of  bridges  usually  abruptly 
arrests  an  epizootic,  and  protects  the  land  beyond  lying  under  precisely 
the  same  general  influences.  In  this  connection  may  be  quoted  the  recent 
great  epizootic  of  185G-72  in  England,  which  succeeded,  but  did  not 
accompany,  that  of  1851-56  in  Germany.  Prof.  Roll  reports  the  extra- 
ordinary prevalence  of  rabies  at  Vienna  in  1814,  1815,  1830,  1838, 
1 842,  and  1862 — ^^-ears  remarkable  for  diversity  rather  than  uniformity 
of  climatic  characters. 

Popular  opinion  rcfors  rabies  to  the  extreme  heats  of  summer,  and  each 
year  dogs  are  muzzled  or  otherwise  confined  by  order  of  municipal  author- 
ities during  the  dog  days,  though  left  at  liberty  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  year.  In  1780,  Aiidry  observed  that  the  coldest  and  hottest  months 
furnished  the  least  numberof  cases,  and  later  Hurtrel  D'Arboval  claimcil 
that  in  France  dogs  suffered  most  in  May  and  September,  and  wolves  in 
March  and  April.  Bouley  claims  that  the  majority  of  dogs  suffer  in 
March,  April,  and  May.  The  following  statistics  are  interesting  in  this 
connection : 
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Oases  of  Rabies  in 
Winter.  Sprinq.  Summer.  Autumn. 

Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.       March,  April,  Ma/.       June,  July,  Aug.       Hept,  Oct.,  Kot. 

Dogs 755  857  788  696  (BouIgt). 

Men 17  25  42  13  (Boudin). 

The  increase  of  cases  of  rabies  caiiiua  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  as  shown  by  the  above  statistics  (7-15  per  cent.),  cannot  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  since  even  the  strongest 
advocates  for  spontaneity  would  at  once  decline  to  claim  any  such  ratio 
of  spontaneous  developments.  The  increase  must  therefore  be  mainly, 
if  not  altogether,  due  to  the  increased  number  of  inoculations ;  and  these 
latter  are  provided  for  in  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  in  the  troops  of 
males  that  follow  each  rutting  bitch  in  spring,  the  ])rincipal  i)eriod  of 
oestrum  in  the  canine  female.  The  infection  spread  in  this  way  in 
early  spring  tends  to  remain  more  prevalent  throughout  the  hot  summer 
months. 

With  regard  to  the  greatly  enhanced  mortiility  in  man  during  the 
summer  months,  as  shown  in'  Boudin's  statistics  fur  France,  in  the 
absence  of  any  genuine  hydrophobia  in  man  a|>art  from  inoculation 
from  a  rabid  animal,  it  may  be  attributed  to  three  principal  causes: 
Ist.  The  bites  sustained  from  rabid  dogs  in  si)ring  and  early  summer, 
when  the  disease  is  most  widely  spread  among  these  animals,  will  give 
rise  to  hydrophobia  weeks  or  mouths  later.  2d.  In  tlie  warm  season 
the  body  is  more  thinly  clad  and  the  hands  and  other  ]K>rtions  are  more 
frequently  left  bare,  so  that  the  teeth  are  less  likely  to  be  cleansed  of  the 
virulent  saliva  by  passing  through  the  clothes  before  entering  the  skin. 
3d.  The  languor,  fever,  and  nervousness  attendant  on  extreme  heat  tend 
not  only  to  hasten  the  activity  of  any  disease-germs  actually  present  in 
the  system,  but  also  strongly  favor  the  increase  of  that  nervous  fear 
'which  so  often  generates  a  fatal  pseudo-hydrophobia  (lyssophobia)  in 
{)ersons  that  have  been  bitten  by  dogs. 

Hunger,  thirst,  and  spoiled  food  are  invoked  as  causes  of  rabies,  yet  in 
the  East,  where  the  dogs  arc  the  scavengers  of  the  cities  and  often  suffer 
severely  from  hunger  and  thirst,  eat  the  most  offensive  carrion,  and 
drink  the  foulest  water,  the  disease  has  a  very  restricted  prevalence, 
while  in  South  Africa  and  Australia  the  outcast  and  shee|>-ilogs,  oft/cn 
the  victims  of  starvation  and  thirst,  entirely  escape.  Bourgelat,  Dupuy- 
tren,  Maiendie,  Breschet,  and  others  have  cruelly  destroyed  dogs  by  pri- 
vation of  food  and  water  and  by  ex]K)sure  imder  a  broiling  sun,  but  no 
rabies,  nor  anything  resembling  it,  was  produced.  Dogs  perspire  little 
and  suffer  severely  from  heat,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  can 
develo])  canine  madness.  It  is  claimed  that  Rossi  of  Turin  develoiied 
rabies  in  cats  by  withholding  food  and  drink,  but,  as  he  furuishes  no 
inoculation-tests  confirmatory  of  its  vinilencc,  the  claim  cannot  be 
endorsed.  Experiments  with  an  exclusive  diet  of  salt  meat,  putrid 
meat,  and  water  only  have  failed  to  produce  rabies. 

The  large  preponderance  of  male  dogs  attacked  with  rabies  lias  been 
constantly  remarked  by  writers.  Of  1900  rabid  dogs  reported  by  differ- 
ent authors,  1 746  were  males  and  244  females — ^a  ratio  of  more  than  7 
to  1.  This  excess  of  males  attacked  is  much  higher  than  the  ratio  of 
males  in  the  dogs  of  the  districts  drawn  upon.     Thus,  Bourrel  found  a 
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ratio  of  6  rabid  males  to  1  rabid  female,  while  in  his  patients  generally 
the  proportion  was  4  to  1.  Leblanc  found  tliat  14  per  cent,  of  the  male 
dogs  went  nuid,  while  but  1  per  cent,  of  the  females  suflTereil.  That  sex 
is  DO  protoetiou  against  inoculated  virus  is  shown  by  the  frequent  inocula- 
tion of  castrated  dogs  of  both  sexes.  The  excess  of  male  subjects  may 
be  attributed  mainly  to  tlic  frequency  M*ith  which  these  bite  each  other 
when  following  a  female  in  heat,  and  the  resi)ect  of  all  alike  for  the 
latter  sex.  Even  in  the  rabid  dog  the  sexual  iustinct  rises  above  the 
propensity  to  bite  in  the  early  stages  of  the  malady. 

Tofibli  claims  tliat  he  lias  caused  spontaneous  rabies  by  shutting.u])  seve- 
ral dogs  in  a  loose  box  with  a  bitch  in  heat  and  allowing  them  to  fight  for 
tiie  prize.  Weber  and  Leblanc  have  noticed  similar  occurrences.  But 
Greve  and  Menecier  have  repeated  the  experiments  with  a  contrary 
result ;  so  tliat  it  remains  probable  that  when  successful  the  victims  had 
already  been  inoculated  before  they  were  shut  up.  Moreover,  the  seclu- 
sion of  male  canine  animals  for  a  lifetime  in  menagerie  cages,  often 
adjoining  those  of  their  corresponding  females,  has  never  been  known 
to  induce  rabies. 

The  bite  of  the  violently  enraged  dog,  and  the  bites  mutually  given 
when  following  a  rutting  bitch,  are  })opularly  su])posed  to  cause  nibies ; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  the  disease  must  have  been  universally  preva- 
lent. The  idea  that  the  bite  of  a  dog  will  cause  hydroi)liobia  should  that 
dog  at  any  subseouent  |)eriod  go  mad  is  a  similar  delusion.  Men  doubtless 
occasionally  develop  lyssophobia  under  such  an  influence,  but  animals  do 
not  contract  genuine  rabies. 

Dogs  are  alleged  to  liave  gone  mad  from  violent  suffering  after  an 
operation,  and  cats  from  being  scalded  or  robbed  of  their  kittens,  but  all 
such  causes  are  continually  o])crating  without  such  effect,  and  when  in  a 
solitary  case  rabies  develops,  it  can  only  be  looked  on  as  a  coincidence. 

Much  popular  prejudice  exists  against  certain  breeds,  and  the  Pome- 
ranian has  been  virtually  ostracised  on  account  of  its  sup])osed  liability 
to  rabies ;  but  statistics  show  that  the  liability  to  contract  the  affection 
bears  a  relation  to  the  exposure  rather  than  the  special  breed.  Eckel, 
Pillwax,  and  Hert\vig  found  that  dogs  kept  as  house-  or  watch-dogs,  and 
most  pampered  and  confined,  are  the  most  liable,  while  St.  Cyr  and 
Feuch  found  the  greatest  number  of  cases  among  those  runnning  at  large 
and  allowed  the  freest  exercise. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  bite  of  the  skunk  {Mephitis  mephitica) 
is  always  rabi  fie.  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey  describes  a  number  of  cases  of  infection 
from  this  animal,'  and  John  G.  Jane  way  has  reported  other  instances.'  Both 
claim  that  the  disease  is  spontaneous  in  the  skunk,  and  Mr.  Hovey  holds,  on 
very  insufficient  erounds,  that  the  affection  is  a  distuict  variety  of  rabies 
(rabies  mephiticaj.  The  facts  seem  to  warrant  only  the  conclusion  that 
skunks  in  certain  districts  of  Michigan  and  Kaasas  have  had  rabies  com- 
municated to  them,  and  follow  the  rabid  impulse  to  bite  other  animals  and 
men.  The  Mephitinae  abound  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  we  never  hear 
of  them  stealing  up  and  biting  men  or  dogs,  nor  of  the  latter  contracting 
rabies  from  skunk-bite.  Eastern  dogs  frequently  kill  skunks  and  sustain 
bites,  but  do  not  thereby  contract  rabies.     Even  in  Kansas  this  evil 

*  Amer.  Jwir.  of  Science  and  Art,  Ma^r,  1874. 
s  New  York  Medicai  Record,  March  13,  1876. 
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influenoe  of  the  skunk-bite  was  unknown  until  1870,  showing  that  it  is 
not  inherent  in  the  climate  nor  soil^  but  has  been  presumably  imported. 
The  spontaneity  of  the  affection  is  assumed,  not  proved. 

In  the  above  epitome  of  allied  causes  we  find  nothing  proving  the 
spontaneous  evolution  of  rabies.  The  prevalence  of  the  affection  in 
wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  cats,  skunks,  etc.  proves  nothing  for  spontaneity, 
more  than  its  existence  in  the  dog.  In  all  tliese  species  of  animals  the 
malady  develops  the  dread  propensity  to  bite,  and  thus  in  all  alike  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  perpetuation  and  prop^^tion  of  the  malady. 
Unless  a  previous  attack  by  a  rabid  animal  has  been  observed,  owaera 
usually  insist  that  their  dogs  have  contracted  the  malady  spontaneously, 
yet  a  rigid  scrutiny  will  almost  always  reveal  a  strong  probability,  at  least, 
of  inoculation.  The  rabid  dog  wanders  &r  from  home,  and  sometimes 
accomplishes  wonderful  feats  of  leaping  to  readi  his  victim,  so  that  his 
presence  in  a  district  is  not  even  suspected,  and  animals  thought  to  be 
safely  secluded  inside  high  walls  suffer  from  his  fangs.  He  is  more 
inclined  to  "bite  and  rush  on  than  to  stay  and  devour,  and  thus  small 
animals,  like  the  skunk,  when  bitten  may  survive  to  propagate  the  disease 
in  places  to  which  a  dog  could  not  possibly  find  access.  Much  circum- 
stantial evidence  makes  strongly  against  the  theory  of  si>ontaneity.  Thus, 
the  immunity  of  the  islands  of  the  Elbe  in  the  very  midst  of  a  severe 
and  protracted  epizootic,  the  continued  immunity  of  the  Hebrides  and 
of  Malta,  each  famed  for  its  indigenous  race  of  dogs,  for  long  centuries, 
during  which  the  malady  prevailol  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  adjacent 
mainlands,  and  the  continued  exemption  of  South  Africa  and  of  the 
Australasian  and  other  islands,  in  the  face  of  the  counter-fact  tliat  the 
affection  persisted  after  importation  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  speak  strongly  for  the  doctrine  that  the  introduction  of  a  pre- 
existing germ  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  evolution  of  the  disease. 
The  following  statistics  of  cases  which  entered  the  Berlin  Veterinary 
College  furnisn  further  corroborative  evidence.    There  entered  the  ooUc^, 

In  9  yean,  1845-53,  inclusive,  278  rabid  dogs. 

"  1854  4    " 

«  1855  1    "      dog. 

«  1856  1    « 

"  5  yeara,  1857-61,  inclusive,     0    "       " 

The  average  for  each  of  the  first  nine  years  was  a  fraction  less  than  31. 
In  the  two  last  of  the  nine  the  cases  rose  to  68  and  82,  and  this  led  early 
in  1854  to  an  order  for  the  muzzling  of  all  dogs,  which  was  rigidly 
enforced  by  the  police.  The  disease  was  promptly  su2)prcssed,  the  two 
cases  in  the  two  succeeding  years  being  probably  due  to  infected  kennels 
or  to  importation  from  without.  The  results  in  Eldena  (Fuertenberg) 
and  Holland  (Van  CapelleJ  are  eoually  conclusive.  The  inefficiency  of 
some  orders  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs  makes  nothing  against  these  facts. 
A  law  on  the  statute-book  is  not  always  a  law  in  force,  as  I  saw  in 
Alfort  and  Lyons  in  1863;  the  dogs  wore  their  muzzles  only  in  honor 
of  the  periodic  visits  of  the  commiopionnaii^B  of  iX)lioe,  and  rabies  pre- 
vailed. 

Tlie  great  majority  of  competent  observers  of  to-day  deny,  or  at  least 
strongly  doubt,  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  apart  from  inoculation. 
^7ithout  assuming  to  decide  the  question  for  all  times  and  places,  it  may 
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be  safelj  asserted  that  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  such  an  occurrence 
in  any  recent  time*' 

The  contagion  of  rabies  is  usually  resident  in  tlie  saliva,  but  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  tliat  product.  Paul  Bert  found  the  bronchial  mucus 
Tirulent  in  dojgs  in  winch  tlic  saliva  was  non-virulent.  The  flesh  has 
conveyed  the  disease  when  eaten,  tliough  probably  only  because  of  sores 
or  abrasions  on  tlie  alimentary  tract.  Smith  records  the  death  of  negroes 
in  Peru  from  eating  rabid  cows ; '  Schenkius,  that  of  |)er8ous  who  ate  of 
a  rabid  pig;  and  Gohier  and  Lafosse  have  infected  dogs  by  feeding  the 
flesh  of  rabid  dogs  and  ruminauts ;  Rossi  and  Hertwig  liave  separately 
induced  rabies  by  inoculating  sound  animals  with  portions  of  nerves  from 
rabid  ones.  No  absolute  proof  can  be  adduced  that  the  disease  has  been 
conveyed  through  consumption  of  the  milk.  Cases  quoted  to  show  its 
virulence  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  dam  probably  licked  tlie 
offspring.  A  similar  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  s])ermatic  fluid.  Women 
are  alleged  to  have  acquired  hydrophobia  by  coitus,  but  no  such  case  can 
be  adduced  among  animals,  though  rabid  males  liave  often  had  connection 
witli  healthy  females.  The  alleged  cases  in  women  were  therefore 
probably  the  result  of  an  excited  imagination  or  caused  by  virus  intro- 
duced through  some  other  channel.  The  breath  and  perspiration  seem 
incapable  of  becoming  media  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  The 
blood  was  sup]K)sed  to  be  non-virulent  by  Breschet,  Majendie,  Dupuyti'en, 
Blaine,  Youatt,  etc.,  but  has  been  sliown  by  Eckel  and  Lafosse  to  be 
rabific.  Eckel  successfully  inoculated  the  blood  of  a  rabid  he-goat  on  a 
sheep  and  that  of  a  rabid  man  on  a  dog.  Lafosse  accomplished  the  same 
in  one  of  three  attempts  by  inoculation  from  dog  to  dog.  The  blood  is 
probably  only  virulent  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  and  its 
vindenoe  implies  the  virulence  of  all  vascular  tissues. 

The  saliva  of  rabid  Herbivora  and  Omnivora,  long  held  to  be  harm- 
less, is  now  known  to  be  virulent.  Berndt  has  successfully  inoculated  it 
from  an  ox  to  four  sheep;  Eckel  from  a  goat  to  a  sheep;  B.ey  from  sheep 
to  sheep ;  Lessona  from  an  ox  to  two  horses  and  a  sheep ;  Tombaro  from 
a  heifer  to  a  sheep,  a  horse,  and  two  dogs ;  Youatt  from  horse  and  ox 
res|)ectively  to  dogs ;  Ashburner  from  an  ox  to  fowls ;  King  from  a  cow 
to  fowls ;  and  ^lajendie,  Breschet,  Eckel,  Plertwig,  and  Renault  from 
man  to  dog ;  and  Earle  from  man  to  rabbits.  Besides  these  are  a  series 
of  accidental  cases,  as  from  horse  to  man  (Youatt),  from  a  sheep  to  its 
shepherd  (Tardieu),  and  from  man  to  man  (Aureliauus,  Enaux,  Chaussier). 

Experiments  by  Hertwig  and  Eckel  seem  to  show  that  saliva  loses  its 
virulence  on  the  supervention  of  cadaveric  rigidity  or  puti-efaction  in  the 
dead  body.  Haubner  even  believed  dried  saliva  to  be  innocuous.  Yet 
Count  Salm  successfully  inoculated  the  dried  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  and 
Scheukius  reports  a  case  of  hydrojihobia  produced  by  a  scratch  of  a 
hunting-knife  that  had  been  used  to  kill  a  mad  dog  some  years  before. 
A  veterinary  student  at  Copenhagen  cut   his   finger  while  dissecting 

^  Mr.  S&z^,  a  former  stndent  informed  me  that  boys  in  Japan  produce  wliat  is  believed 
to  be  canine  rabies  by  administering  to  dogs  a  fungus  (bak^rvo)  found  growing  on  a  con-^ 
iferous  tree.  The  dogs  do  not  all  seem  to  die,  but  are  usuaily  killed  by  way  of  precau- 
tion. Tlie  symptoms  are  those  of  delirium,  with  a  propensity  to  bite,  and  the  disease  is 
■aiumed  to  be  commtmicable,  though  no  facts  are  given  to  show  that  it  is  so.  This 
|iopular  fancy  has  all  the  air  of  a  popular  fallacy,  but  as  the  counterfeit  attests  the 
geDuIne,  it  shows  the  {amiliarity  of  the  Japanese  with  true  rabies.  '  Peru  aa  it  Ib, 
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the  body  of  a  rabid  dog  twelve  hours  after  death,  aud  died  of  hydro- 
l)hobia  six  weeks  later.  Tliese  cases  in  man  may,  it  is  true,  have  resulted 
from  fear,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  infection  of  hound  after 
hound  placed  in  empty  infected  kennels,  as  recorded  by  Blxune,  Youatt, 
and  others.  In  the  face  of  tliis  it  would  require  very  strong  n^^tive 
testimony,  indeed,  to  prove  that  the  vims  of  rabies  is  devitalized  in 
drying — a  process  which  prolongs  the  vitality  of  other  virulent  matters. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  germ  of  rabies  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
That  it  is  a  i)articulate  living  organism  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from 
its  power  of  indefinite  increase — a  qimlity  possessed  by  no  mere  cliemical 
nor  mechanical  agent,  also  from  Uie  saliva  proving  non-virulent  after  fil- 
tration througli  jnaster,  wliile  the  solid  residue  left  on  the  filter  >vas  viru- 
lent (Bert).  But,  although  bacteria  have  bceu  found  in  the  saliva,  those 
demonstrated  up  to  the  pi*esent  are  manifestly  ordinary  aerial  bacteria, 
such  as  in  Pasteur's  experiments  produced  septicsemia  ratlier  than  rabies* 
It  still  remains,  therefore,  for  some  future  observer  to  discover  that  germ 
of  which  we  cannot  doubt  the  existence. 

The  point  of  election  of  this  germ  apjx^ars  to  be  mainly  the  nervous 
tissue.  Pasteur  found  the  bram-matter  of  rabid  animals  invariably 
infectious,  and  has  preserved  the  moist  brain  in  an  infecting  condition  for 
three  weeks  at  a  temi>erature  of  12°  C.  He  found  that  by  direct  inocula- 
tion in  the  brain-substance  the  period  of  incubation  was  abridged,  rabies 
often  showing  itself  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  days.  In  the  face  of  Rossi's 
suoceasful  inoculation  of  nerves  and  Pasteur's  results  with  brain-matter  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  unsuccessful  inoculation  of  nerve-tissue  in 
six  successive  experiments  by  Hertwig.  It  seems  to  show  tliat  though 
tlie  virus  is  concentrated  in  the  brain,  and  especially  in  the  medulla  and 
pons,  yet  it  does  not  equally  permeate  the  entire  nervous  system.  This 
election  of  the  poison  tor  the  nervous  tissue  led  Dr.  Doubone  in  1851  to 
ad\'ance  the  theory  that  it  is  propagated  from  the  seat  of  inoculation  to  the 
brain  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves — ^a  position  now  assumed  by  Pas- 
teur. This,  we  fear,  is  not  well  founded.  The  poison,  advancing  for  a  month 
or  more  along  the  lines  of  the  nerves,  would  probably  derange  and  alx>lish 
their  functions,  as  it  does  so  speedily  and  effectually  that  of  the  nerve- 
centres  aft^r  it  has  gained  a  seat  in  them,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  local 
paralysis  only  appears  in  the  last  stages  and  after  the  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disorder  are  well  established.  Futhermore,  a  common  premonitory 
symptom  of  rabies  is  congestion,  swelling,  and  irritation  of  the  inoculation 
wound,  showing  a  sudden  extraordinary  activity  at  that  point  as  a  herald, 
if  not  a  condition,  of  the  general  infection,  whereas  under  a  slow  propa- 
gation along  the  nerves  from  the  first  this  irritation  would  probably  have 
been  greatest  in  the  wound  at  the  outset,  and  would  have  thereafter  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  virus  along  the  nerves.  Again,  the  blood 
is  not  always  infecting.  Blaine,  Youatt,  and  others  of  the  older  observers 
had  no  fear  of  the  blood.  Hertwig  obtained  rabies  in  two  cases  only  out 
of  eleven  inoculations  with  the  blood  of  rabid  subjects.  The  blood  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  diseases  (variola  equina,  v.  ovina,  lung  plague  of 
Gvttle),  proves  to  a  certain  extent  inimical  and  destructive  to  the  i)oison. 
Galtier  inoculated  nine  sheep  and  one  goat  by  intravenous  injection  of  the 
saliva  of  mad  dogs,  in  no  case  with  fatal  results  nor  indeed  with  any 
manifestation  of  rabies,  but  with  the  effect  of  fortifying  the  system  ao. 
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that  subsequent  inoculation  into  the  tissues  of  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals 
iras  harmless.  Test  inoculations  made  in  the  tissues  of  other  animals 
with  the  same  virus  used  in  his  intravenous  injections,  and  his  subsequent 
inoculations  of  the  animals  so  treated,  invariably  determined  rabies. 
Pasteur  repeated  these  intravenous  injections  in  dogs  with  the  result  of 
rapidly  inducing  rabies  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases.  One  of  his  cases 
produced  in  this  way  recovered,  and  thenceforward  resisted  all  further 
inoculation  with  the  virus.  Others  that  did  not  perish  from  intravenous 
injection  afterward  died  of  rabies  after  inoculation  in  the  brain.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  GaUier  nor  Pasteur  have  reported  how  ranch  virulent 
saliva  was  injected  in  any  one  case,  so  that  M-e  have  no  data  as  to  whe- 
ther the  difference  was  due  to  the  varying  quantity  of  the  virus  intro- 
duced in  the  various  cases.  Lussana,  an  Italian  physician,  had  already  in 
1878  experimented  on  two  dogs  by  injecting  into  their  veins  the  bloocl  of 
a  physician  wlio  died  of  hydrophobia.  Tlie  blood  was  drawn  by  leeclics 
and  cupping-glasses,  and  live  grammes  were  injected  into  each  dog.  One 
died  on  tlie  twenty-fourth  day,  presenting  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  of  rabies.  The  second  at  the  end  of  one  hundretl  and  forty 
days  developed  symptoms  of  rabies  which  lasted  a  month,  when  the  ani- 
mal was  sacrificed,  and  nothing  special  found  at  the  autopsy.  Tlie  data 
do  not  waiTant  a  very  positive  conclusion,  yet  they  seem  to  imply  that 
the  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  dog  is  greater  than  that  of  the  small 
ruminants.  They  suggest,  further,  a  greater  relative  potency  in  the  battle 
for  life  of  the  blood-globules  of  the  small  ruminants  with  this  unknown 
rabific  germ.  This  antagonism  between  the  blood  of  the  ruminant  and  the 
germ  of  rabies  finds  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  other  disease-poisons  in  their 
relations  to  the  nuclei  of  the  tissues.  Thus  animals  may  prove  refractory 
to  a  small  dose  of  the  poison  of  anthrax,  yet  Chauveau  has  shown  that  this 
vims  will  overcome  all  native  or  acquired  insusceptibility  when  adminis- 
tered in  excess.  The  same  is  true  of  the  poison  of  chicken  cholera,  which 
Salmon  dilutes  until  it  is  non-fatal,  though  still  affecting  the  system  and 
conferring  an  immunity  from  its  attacks  in  the  future.  So  with  tlie  lymph 
of  variola  ovina,  whicn  Peuch  diluted  to  ^^  and  injected  with  the  effect 
of  producing  slight  fever  and  immunity  without  vesiculation. 

This  view  would  imply  that  in  ordinary  cases  (inoculation  with  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  the  poison)  the  vims  is  for  a  time  localized  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wound ;  and  this  is  further  supjwrted  by  the  fact  that  thorough 
excision  and  cauterization  of  the  wound  some  time  after  it  has  been 
received  is  still  often  protective.  It  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  bites  of 
dogs  in  the  stage  of  incubation  sometimes  produce  rabies,  but  it  must  be 
liomc  in  mind  that  there  is  still  a  period  between  the  passage  of  the  liv- 
ing germ  to  the  salivary  glands  and  brain  and  the  growth  of  the  germ 
iu  the  nerve-centres,  so  as  to  produce  pathognomonic  symptoms,  during 
which  both  blood  and  saliva  must  be  virulent. 

The  ratio  of  successful  inoculations  to  the  bites  is  very  varied.  Thus, 
out  of  555  dogs  reported  to  have  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs,  188  con- 
tracted rabies ;  out  of  183  experimentally  exposed  till  bitten  or  inoculated, 
91  became  mad ;  out  of  73  cattle  bitten,  45  became  rabid ;  out  of  121  sheep 
bitten,  51  succumbed ;  and  of  890  persons  bitten,  428  took  hydrophobia 
(48  per  cent.).  Of  440  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  291,  or  66  per  cent.,  took 
the  aiseasc.     Such  statistics  are,  however,  far  from  satisfactory.     Of  dogs 
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reiiorted  mad,  some  have  only  suffered  from  epilepsy,  convulsions,  or  colic, 
while  of  those  bitten  by  the  really  mad  dog,  some  have  sustained  simple 
bruises  without  any  real  abrasion;  in  otlier  cases  the  teeth  have  been 
wiped  clean  by  passing  through  thick  wool,  hair,  or  clothing,  or  even  the 
flesh  of  other  animals  just  bitten ;  in  other  cases  the  bite  has  been  inflicted 
at  a  time  when  the  virulence  of  the  saliva  was  at  its  minimum,  or  in  a 
subject  which  was  naturally  insusceptible.  The  protective  effect  of  cloth- 
ing was  well  illustrated  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice  in  London. 
Six  animals  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  all  contracted  rabies,  whilst  a  man  bitten 
a  few  hours  before  through  the  coat-sleeve,  and  who  did  not  have  the 
wound  cauterized  for  a  full  hour  after  the  bite,  escaped.  Bouley  found 
that  in  32  persons  bitten  in  the  face,  29  died  of  rabies  (1)0  per  cent) ;  of 
73  bitten  on  the  hands,  4G  died  (63  per  cent.) ;  of  28  bitten  on  the  arms, 
8  died  (28  per  cent.) ;  of  24  bitten  on  the  lower  limbs,  7  died  (29 
cent.) ;  of  19  bitten  on  the  body  (usually  multiple  wounds),  12  died 
per  cent.).  The  high  mortaltty  from  the  bites  of  rabid  wolves  and 
skunks  is  mainly  due  to  this  habit  of  attacking  the  face  and  hands.  As 
illustrative  of  insusceptibility  may  be  quoted  the  poodle  of  Hertwig, 
which  was  inoculated  nine  times  with  unquestionably  rabic  virus  without 
effect;  also  the  pointer  of  Rey,  which  was  seventeen  times  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  without  harm ;  also  the  acquired  immunity  of  Galtier's  sheep  and 
rabbits,  above  referred  to. 

Incubation, — In  the  dog  this  varies  from  6  days  (Pasteur)  to  240 
days  (Bollin^r).  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  ends  in  from  20  to  50  days. 
Pasteur,  by  inoculating  into  the  brain  substance  direct,  reduced  the  incu* 
batiou  from  20  days  to  6  days.  In  the  horse  the  limits  of  reported  cases 
are  from  15  days  to  92  days.  In  the  ox  incubation  varies  from  20  to 
30  days ;  in  sheep,  from  20  to  74  days ;  and  in  swine,  from  20  to  49 
days  in  recorded  cases. 

In  man  incubation  is  believed  to  be  often  much  more  prolonged.  In 
6  per  cent  of  all  cases  it  is  from  3  to  18  days ;  in  60  per  cent.,  from  18 
to  64  days ;  and  in  34  per  cent,  it  exceeds  64  days  (Hamilton,  Thanihayn). 
Quite  frequently  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  appear  from  three  to  six 
montlis  after  the  bite ;  in  a  few  the  period  is  prolonged  to  one  or  two 
years,  and  in  rare  instances  to  seven  (Schule),  and  even  twelve  years 
(Chabert).  But  all  such  cases  of  prolonged  incubation  in  man  are  at  the 
least  extremely  doubtful.  Man  often  contracts  a  pseudo-hydrophobia  as 
the  result  of  fear,  and  is  curable  by  moral  su&sion  alone ;  and  as  no  such 
protracted  incubations  are  noticed  in  the  lower  animals,  and  as  no  one  of 
these  abnormally  deferred  attacks  in  man  has  been  verified  by  successful 
inoculation  on  animals,  it  is  prudent  to  reser\^e  a  full  assent  until  they  are 
supported  by  better  testimony.  A  specimen  of  such  cases  is  that  recorded 
by  Chirac,  in  which  a  cadet  bitten  at  Montpellier  afterward  spent  ten 
years  in  Holland,  and  then,  returning  and  hearing  that  his  fellow-cadet 
bitten  by  the  same  dog  had  died  of  hydrophobia,  he  also  manifested  the 
disease  and  died.  Another  is  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  having  been 
bitten,  spent  two  years  in  prison,  and  then  developed  hydrophobia  and 
died.  A  mind  naturally  erratic  and  rendered  weaker  and  more  suscepti- 
ble by  prolongjcd  confinement  would  prey  upon  itself  and  exaggerate  the 
danger  when  tne  subject  had  been  forcibly  presented.  In  all  such  cases 
the  attending  physician  should  feel  bound  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to 
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iuoculate  a  dcg  or  other  animal  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  disease 
is  virulent  The  value  of  such  results  in  dealing  with  future  cases  of 
the  same  kind  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  relatively  shorter  in  the  young 
(average  45  days)  than  the  old  (average  70  days),  and  is  believecl  to  be 
shortened  by  constitutional  excitement  from  violent  passion^  fever,  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  or  electrical  disturbances. 

During  incubation  no  sign  of  the  disease  can  be  detected  ;  it  is  even 
said  that  the  wounds  heal  with  unusual  rapidity ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  latency  the  cicatrix,  alike  in  man  and  animals, 
tends  to  become  sensitive,  itchy,  congested,  and  even  the  seat  of  papular 
eruptions.  The  vesicles  (lyssi)  which,  according  to  Xanthos,  Marochetti, 
and  Magistel,  appear  near  the  opening  of  the  sublingual  glands  within  a 
few  days  (6  to  20)  after  inoculation,  have  not  been  found  by  any  recent 
observer. 

SYMPTOMATOiiOGY. — ^Thrcc  fomis  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  recognized — 
the  furious,  the  paralytic,  and  the  lethargic.  The  prodromata  are,  how- 
ever, the  same  in  all,  so  that  these  may  be  conveniently  considered  before 
the  different  types  are  noticed. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  are  by  far  the  most  important,  as  if  these 
are  recognized  the  dc^  may  be  safely  secluded  or  destroyed  before  there 
is  any  disposition  to  bite.  Any  sudden  change  in  a  dog's  habits  or 
instincts  is  ground  for  suspicion.  Bouley  well  says  that  a  sick  dog  is 
always  to  be  suspected.  In  some  cases  there  is  unusual  dulness  and  apathy, 
in  others  great  restlcssnes,  watchfulness,  and  nervousness.  A  morbid 
appetite,  in  house-<log8  a  tendency  to  pick  up  and  swallow  straws,  thread, 
paper,  pins,  and  other  objects,  or  to  devour  their  o^vn  dung  and  urine,  is 
liighly  characteristic.  A  desire  to  lick  cold  smooth  objects,  as  a  stone,  a 
bwt,  a  piece  of  metaJ,  or  the  nose  of  another  dog,  is  often  seen.  Smell- 
ing and  licking  the  anus  or  generative  organs  of  another  dog  and  the 
ejuiibition  of  sexual  desire  are  frequent  manifestations.  An  increased 
fondness  for  the  owner,  shown  by  fawning  and  licking,  is  occasionally 
seen,  though  more  commonly  there  is  a  change  from  a  formerly  amiable 
temper  to  a  morose,  sullen,  retiring,  and  resentful  disposition.  If  a 
naturally  quiet  dog  flies  into  a  violent  passion  at  the  sight  of  another  dog 
or  a  cat,  and  attempts  to  bite  it,  he  should  be  carefully  watched.  If  a 
social  dog  seeks  seclusion  and  darkness,  or  if  while  crouching  and  shrink- 
ing from  a  blow  (hypenesthesia)  he  yet  bears  it  without  howl  or  whine, 
he  is  to  be  strongly  suspected.  Barking  without  object,  constant  moving, 
searching,  and  scraping,  a  disposition  to  tear  wood,  clothing,  etc.  to  pieces, 
and,  above  all,  an  absence  from  home  for  a  day  or  two,  should  beget 
grave  apprehensions.  The  rabid  bark  or  howl  which  is  often  heard  early 
in  the  disease  is  hoarse,  low,  and  muflBed,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
Iwirk  and  howl,  the  first  running  into  the  second,  and  consists  of  one  loud 
howl  followed  by  three  or  four  others  progressively  diminished  in  force 
and  uttered  without  closing  the  mouth.  Some  rub  the  chaps  with  the 
forepaws  as  if  to  dislodge  an  offending  body  from  the  mouth ;  others 
reject  bloody  matter  by  vomiting ;  and  others  turn  the  head  and  eyes  as 
if  follo\ving  imaginary  objects,  and  snap  at  them.  Finally,  a  tendency  to 
bite,  rub,  or  gnaw  the  wound  is  significant,  and  usually  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  wound,  long  healed,  is  still  red,  sensitive,  and  swollen, 
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or  even  papular.  The  conjunctivae  are  usually  congested,  there  is  an 
increased  nasal  defluxiou,  and  the  skin  of  the  foreliead  and  over  the  eyes 
is  drawn  into  wrinkles.  This  stage  lasts  from  a  half  to  two  or  three 
days. 

Following  one  or  more  of  the  above  symptoms,  paroxysms  of  wicked 
fury  come  on,  alternating  still  with  periods  of  quiet,  in  which  prodro- 
,mata  only  are  observed.  The  red  congested  eyes  assume  a  fixed  stare, 
often  squint  or  roll  as  if  following  an  imaginary  object.,  at  which  the  dog 
presently  snaps.  A  paroxysm  is  ushered  in  by  increasing  uneasiness, 
frequent  change  of  position,  and  a  desire  to  escape,  shown  in  rusliing  at 
the  door,  tugging  at  the  chain,  or  gnawing  the  post  and  walls  of  tlie 
kennel.  The  tendency  to  bite  and  gnaw  is  further  shown  by  seizing  the 
straw  or  tearing  to  pieces  wooden  and  other  articles  within  reach,  or  even 
by  the  victim  lacerating  its  own  body. 

The  rabid  howl  becomes  more  frequent,  and  the  rage  and  disposition  to 
bite  strange  animals  and  persons  merge  into  a  mischievous  desire  to 
worry  all  that  come  in  the  way,  the  respect  for  former  companions  and 
friends  being  steadily  lost  as  the  paroxysm  increases  in  violence.  Yet 
for  a  considerable  time  the  voice  of  a  loved  master  recalls  the  suffering 
animal  to  some  degree  of  se1f'<x>utrol.  If  free  to  escape  during  such 
paroxysms,  the  dog  expends  his  excitement  in  wandering,  making  long 
journeys  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  miles,  and  flying  at  e\'ery  animal  or  man  he 
meets,  esi^ecially  if  they  increase  his  excitement  by  any  noise  or  outcry.  If 
the  victim  escapes  destruction  during  one  of  tliase  wanderings,  he  returns 
during  a  lucid  interval  exceedingly  dangerous,  for,  though  he  may  recog- 
nize or  even  fawn  ujwn  his  friends,  yet  the  demon  of  mischief  is  even 
more  potent  within  him,  and  may  be  roused  to  sudden  violence  by  any 
noise  or  excitement  The  intervals  of  quiet  are  attended  by  a  prostra- 
tion proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  previous  paroxysm,  and  the 
animal  usually  seeks  seclusion  and  darkneas,  where  he  may  lie  dull  and 
torpid,  but  he  may  be  roused  at  any  time  to  a  renewed  paroxysm  by  any 
noise,  disturbance,  the  presentation  of  a  stick,  or,  above  all,  by  the 
approach  of  another  animal.  During  the  paroxysm  the  animal  is  mani- 
festly the  subject  of  acute  delirium,  has  hallucinations,  snatches  and  bites 
at  unreal  objects,  turns  on  his  best  friends,  even  Ym  master,  seizes  and 
holds  on  to  a  stick  or  iron  bar  uutil  the  teeth  are  detached  and  the  gums 
lacerated,  bites  his  own  body,  even  amputating  tail,  testicles,  or  toes  with 
his  teeth  ;  a  bitch  deserts  her  puppies  or  worries  them,  and  all  follow  the 
unconquerable  impulse  to  wander  and  to  wound  living  beings.  The 
victim  will  sometimes  manifest  incredible  strength  in  breaking  his  chain 
and  scaling  high  walls.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  even 
general  convulsions,  are  sometimes  seen.  Food  is  usually  rejected,  or  if 
swallowed  is  soon  vomited.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the 
furious  stage  merges  into  the  paralytic  one,  first  shown  by  paresis  of  the 
hind  extremities  and  a  swaying  motion  in  walking,  then  by  paralysis  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  hangs  jMindent  and  allows  the  escape  of  a  viscid 
saliva.  Tlie  palsy  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  body — a  sure  pre- 
cursor of  approaching  death,  which  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  eight  days, 
and  never  more  than  ten,  from  the  onset.  In  this  last  stage  the  animal 
has  become  extremely  emaciated,  with  dry  withered  hair,  hollow  flanks, 
and  small  weak  pulse;  he  may  at  first  rise  on  his  fore  limbs  when  di:^- 
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turbecl,  and  even  attempt  to  snap,  but  tlicre  is  now  little  danger  of  a  bite. 
Convulsions  may  alternate  with  the  paralysis.  The  result  is  invarably 
fetal. 

The  peculiarity  of  dumb  or  paralytic  rabies  in  dogs  is  tliat  the  last  or 
paral}'tic  stage  supervenes  at  once  on  the  prodromata,  without  any  inter- 
vening period  of  acute  delirium  and  fury.  The  animal  is  throughout 
dull,  quiet,  and  depressed,  and  shows  little  tendency  to  bite,  to  wander, 
or  to  restless  movement.  The  excitement  of  the  sexual  passion  is  the 
same  as  in  the  furious  forms,  and  the  howl  is  still  emitted,  though  much 
more  rarely.  Soon  the  lower  jaw  drops  from  paralysis,  allowing  the 
saliva  to  drivel  from  the  mouth,  and  tlie  animal  can  only  succeed  in 
closing  it  momentarily  under  the  greatest  provocation  to  bite.  Paralysis 
of  the  hind  limbs  and  of  the  whole  bony  speedily  follows,  and  death 
ensues  in  from  tw*o  to  three  days.  As  soon  as  the  jaw  is  jmi^lyzed  the 
subject  is  unable  to  drink,  cat,  bite,  or  bark,  and  emaciation  advances 
with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  lethargic  or  trancjuil  form  of  rabies  in  dogs  is  manifested 
neither  by  furious  madness  nor  by  palsy  of  the  jaws,  but  the  nervous 
prostration  is  shown  in  a  profound  lethargy  and  apathy.  The  ratient 
curls  himself  up,  and  will  not  be  roused  by  his  master's  voice,  by  any 
noise,  disturbance,  or  even  punishment;  he  makes  no  response  to  the 
caresses  of  his  friends,  and  pays  no  attention  to  the  food  or  drink  they 
bring  him,  but  remains  in  Iiis  place,  gix)wiug  daily  more  emaciated  and 
letliargic,  until  relieved  by  death  toward  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  day  of  the 
illness. 

Besides  the  three  typical  forms  there  are  intermediate  varieties,  which 
are  classed  with  one  or  other  according  as  the  symptoms  of  that  ty])e 
seem  to  predominate.     The  same  virus,  inoculated,  will  produce  different 


predominates  in  hounds,  bull-<iogs,  and  other  less  domesticated  or  naturally 
vicious  and  courageous  breeds,  while  the  paralytic  and  tranquil  tyjKis 
attack  especially  house  and  ]x;t  dogs. 

Popular  Fallacies. — It  is  a  dangerous  delusion  to  suppose  that 
mad  dogs  have  a  dread  of  \vater  and  {)olished  surfaces,  that  they  will  not 
eat  or  drink,  that  they  froth  abundantly  from  the  mouth,  and  that  they 
run  with  the  tail  drooping  between  the  hind  limbs.  There  is  no  hydro* 
phobia  in  the  dog  or  other  domestic  animal.  The  rabid  dog  drinks 
freely  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  lapping  even  his  own  urine; 
later,  he  still  laps,  and  even  plunges  his  nose  in  water,  though  often 
unable  to  swallow ;  and  in  his  wanderings  he  swims  rivers  without  the 
slightest  reluctance.  The  appetite  is  not  entirely  lost,  though  greatly 
im]Kiired  and  usually  depravea,  all  sorts  of  unsuitable,  noxious,  and  dis- 
gusting objects  being  picked  up  and  swallowed  with  avidity.  Frothing 
from  the  mouth  is  exceptional  in  rabies,  and  the  flow  of  saliva  is  rarcly 
seen  unless  when  the  jaw  is  paralyzed  and  pendent.  Cariying  the  tail 
between  the  legs  is  a  symptom  of  all  diseases  attended  by  abdominal  ]>ain, 
and  is  by  no  means  constant  in  rabies.  During  the  paroxysms  the  tail  is 
usually  carried  erect. 

Foxes,  jackals,  and  badgers  attacked  by  rabies  lose  their  natural  sliy- 
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ness,  enter  villages,  follow  and  bite  other  animals  and  men,  and,  like 
rabid  dogs,  die  in  an  unconscious  and  paralytic  condition.  Wolves  are 
affected  like  foxes,  but  are  more  dangerous  because  of  tlieir  power,  tlie 
ferocity  of  their  attack,  and  their  habit  of  flying  at  the  face  and  hands. 
Riibid  cats  are  more  retiring  than  dogs,  and  show  less  disposition  to 
attack,  but  when  they  do,  use  both  claws  and  teeth,  and  especially  on  bare 
portions  of  the  body.  The  cry  is  hoarse  like  that  emitted  during  the 
period  of  rut.     They  usually  die  about  the  thinl  or  fourth  day. 

The  rabid  horse  is  tlie  subject  of  violent  excitement,  nervousness,  and 
fear.  There  are  trembling,  loss  of  appetite,  rubbing  and  eversion  of  tlie' 
upper  lip,  neighing,  sexual  excitement,  and  inclination  to  bite  and  kick. 
Delirium  may  be  suspected,  but  during  the  paroxysms  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  is  betrayed  by  the  unconquerable  desire  to  bite,  kick,  and  other- 
wise injure  those  about  him.  He  will  even  gnaw  the  manger  and  kick 
the  stail  to  pieces,  or  lacerate  his  fore  limbs  and  flanks  with  his  teeth. 
In  the  early  stages  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  lick  and  rub  the  wound, 
which  becomes  red  and  irritable,  the  same  red  glaring  or  squinting  eyes, 
and  the  same  jerking  of  the  muscles,  as  seen  in  the  dog,  ana  the  affection 
winds  up  in  the  same  way,  in  paralysis  and  death  in  four  or  Ave  da^"^. 

Rabid  cattle  lose  appetite,  become  very  restless  and  excitable,  grind  the 
teeth,  lick  the  cicatrix,  evert  the  upper  lip,  and  otherwise  show  sexual 
excitement,  bellow  often  in  a  loud,  terrified  manner,  as  if  still  appre- 
hensive of  the  attack  of  the  dog,  paw  and  scrape  the  ground  with  the  fore 
feet,  butt  and  kick  viciously,  have  twitehing  of  the  muscles,  and  findlly 
paralysis  and  death  in  from  four  to  seven  days.  When  paralysis  i^ 
coming  on  the  hind  feet  are  often  drawn  forward  as  in  inflammation  of 
the  feet.  The  pulse  and  breathing  are  accelerated  during  the  paroxysms, 
but  I  have  not  found  the  temperature  raised. 

Rabid  sheep  and  goats  present  the  same  general  symptoms,  bleat  hoarsely, 
butt  viciously,  have  sexual  excitement,  nibble  the  cicatrix,  have  muscular 
weakness,  emaciation,  and  paralysis,  and  die  in  from  five  to  eight  days. 

Rabid  swine  show  much  fear,  restlessness,  and  excitability,  hide  under 
the  litter,  start  violently  at  noises,  grunt  hoarsely,  champ  the  jaws,  show 
a  great  disposition  to  bite  and  to  gnaw  and  tear  objects  to  pieces,  have 
dark  red,  glaring  eyes,  gape  and  yawn,  and  become  weak  and  paralj-tic. 
Breathing  is  often  labored,  and  the  mucosae  and  white  skin  assume  a 
dull  red  or  leaden  hue.     Death  ensues  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

In  Herbivora  and  Omnivora  a  paroxysm  is  usually  induced  by  the 
sight  of  a  dog — a  fact  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Rabid  skunks  have  naturally  received  but  little  study.  They  tend, 
however,  to  steal  up  to  men  and  animals  and  bite  some  exposed  part  of 
the  body,  like  the  finger,  ear,  or  nose,  and  as  stealthily  retire.  It  is 
claimed  that  their  odorous  secretion  is  suppressed. 


Symptoms  of  Hydrophobia  in  Man. 

In  some  cases  the  prodromata  are  altogether  omitted,  the  disease  setting 
in  suddenly  with  spasms  of  the  pharynx  and  inability  to  swallow.  More 
commonly,  the  premonitory  symptoms  last  from  one  to  three  days.  The 
first  i^mptom  is  often  .an   itching,  prickling,  or  more  or  less  violent 
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acliing  la  the  scat  of  the  bite,  and  even  of  an  aura,  a  humbnesR,  or 
shootin<;  pain  cxten<line  from  that  point  toward  the  h<^art.  In  such 
cases  the  wound  is  red  or  bluish,  and  even  swollen.  In  other  (uses 
there  is  chilliness,  a  general  feelin?  of  headache,  malaise,  and  ])rostration, 
with  lack  of  appetite  or  nausea,  gloomy  forebodings,  taciturnity,  nervous 
excifiibility,  and  restlessness.  That  restlessness  which  in  patients  cogni- 
zant of  the  consequence  of  the  bite  often  induces  insomnia  during  incu- 
bation, now  often  shows  itself  in  an  inability  to  keep  quiet  or  to  remain 
in  one  position  or  place — ^the  exact  counteqwirt  of  the  initial  restless 
fetage  shown  in  the  canine  patient.  The  sleep  is  now  even  more  broken 
and  unrefreshing  and  disturbed  by  fearful  dreams.  The  restlessness  soon 
merges  into  intense  nervous  irritability.  Though  dcvourwl  by  thii'st,  the 
jiatient  is  afraid  of  water,  and  the  attempt  to  drink  will  cause  slight 
s]>asms  with  a  sensation  of  filling  of  the  throat  and  diflficulty  of  deglu- 
tition* Even  the  air  blowing  ui>on  his  surface  produces  nervous  irritation 
and  apprehension,  and  a  sudden  glare  of  sunshine  or  other  strong  light 
is  still  more  injurious.  The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  hard,  and 
small ;  the  breathing  accelerated,  oppressed,  with  at  times  yawning,  sigh- 
ing, or  sobbing ;  there  is  some  redness  of  the  fauces,  vascular  injection 
of  face  and  eyes,  with,  in  some  cases,  dilated  pupils ;  nausea  or  oppression 
at  the  epig&strium,  sometimes  vomiting ;  and  usually  constipation,  which 
cannot,  as  in  dogs,  be  referred  to  the  earth,  sand,  and  unsuitable  materials 
swallowed.     Intelligence  is  unimpaired. 

With  or  without  .some  or  all  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  above 
described  the  patient  is  sooner  or  later  seized  with  constrictive  s{)asms 
of  the  pharynx  and  respiratory  muscles,  the  immediate  occasion  being  an 
attempt  to  swallow  liquid  or  some  sudden  fright  or  excitement.  So 
great  is  the  agony  proauced  by  this  attack  that,  though  consumed  by 
thirst,  the  patient  will  rarely  afterward  attempt  to  drink,  and  the  mere 
sight  or  oner  of  water,  the  noise  of  liquid  flowing  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  or  even  the  sight  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  was  contained, 
suiSces  to  bring  on  a  violent  paroxysm.  This  hydrophobia  is  peculiar 
to  the  human  j^ing  suffering  from  this  disease,  being  rarely  seen  m  rabid 
animals ;  and  it  serves  to  enormously  enhance  the  agony  and  horror  of 
the  affection.  During  a  paroxysm  the  dyspnoea  is  usually  extreme ;  there 
is  a  gasping  or  sighing  respiration,  and  shrill,  inarticulate  sounds  or 
screams  are  emitted  which  have  been  likened  to  the  bark  of  a  dog. 
These  are  manifestly  due  to  the  threatened  suffocation  rather  than  to  an 
attempt  to  bark.  The  sensations  have  been  described  as  a  rising  of  the 
stomach  into  the  throat,  while  others  felt  as  if  the  throat  had  turned  into 
bone  and  could  not  admit  nor  pass  on  the  liquid.  The  abdominal  con- 
tractions are  often  well  marked,  and  retching  and  vomiting  ensue.  This 
reflex  irritability  of  the  nerves  of  deglutition  and  respiration  is  followed 
or  attende<l  by  a  condition  of  the  most  intense  hy])era?sthesia  and  a  great 
exaltation  of  the  special  senses.  A  deaf  and  dumb  child  is  said  to  have 
heard  distinctly  at  this  stage.  There  are,  besides,  during  a  paroxysm, 
general  muscular  trembling  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tnink  and  cxti'emitics.  The  facial  muscles  are  contracted,  the  nostrils 
dilated,  the  face  and  eyes  red  and  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated,  pro- 
ducing a  spectacle  of  the  most  intense  agony.  Even  in  the  intervals  the 
Itypcraesthesia  is  so  extreme  that  the  slightest  touch  of  an  attendant,  a 
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current  of  air,  the  approach  of  a  candle,  or  even  the  ordinary  tones  of 
conversation,  produce  extreme  agitation  and  may  precipitate  a  violent 
convulsive  paroxysm.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  and  of  the  inter- 
vals varies  much,  but  in  general  terms  the  former  increase  rapidly  in 
number  and  severity,  while  the  latter  are  correspondingly  shortened. 
Restraint  serves  to  aggravate  the  paroxysm,  while,  according  to  Hunter, 
the  earlier  and  lighter  ones  may  be  relieved  by  running.  The  intense 
excitement  sometimes  becomes  manifest  in  the  persistent  talking,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  patient  is  free  from  mental  delusions.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  swallow,  the  patient  spits  out  the  now  viscid  saliva  on  all 
sitles — a  feature,  like  the  fear  of  water,  peculiar  to  man.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  i)aroxysms  are  marked  by  the  most  perfect  hallucinations 
and  delirium,  which  impel  the  victim  to  acts  of  insane  violence  toward 
every  one  and  every  thing  about  him.  In  these  fits  he  will  use  every 
available  means  of  offence,  even  to  the  snapping  of  the  jaws,  though  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  fit  he  will  often  express  the  greatest  regret  and 
warn  his  victims  to  be  on  their  guard  when  he  finds  another  paroxysm 
coming  on.  In  some  few  instances  the  delusions  continue  even  during 
the  remissions,  and  the  patient  remains  possessed  of  a  sense  of  suspicion 
and  horror  of  all  about  him,  and  yet  the  fear  of  being  left  alone  is 
usually  greater  still.  The  convulsions  may  become  tetanic  (as  opistho- 
tonos). They  are  habitually  more  severe  m  men  than  in  women  and 
children.  During  a  convulsion  the  victim  will  at  times  become  black  in 
the  face,  and  may  die  from  suffocation,  apoplexy,  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

Should  he  survive  this  danger  the  final  paralytic  stage  sets  in.  The 
spasms  gradually  become  weaker,  reflex  irritability  is  lessened,  and  a 
period  of  quiet,  and  even  comparative  composure,  may  ensue,  during 
which  the  former  sights  and  sounds  fiiil  to  produce  a  paroxysm,  and 
some  patients  even  recover  the  power  of  deglutition ;  but  muscular  weak-> 
ness  and  prostration  become  more  extreme,  the  lower  jaw  may  even  drop, 
and  the  viscid  saliva  drivel  from  the  lips;  finally,  stupor  supervenes,  and 
the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma  or  complete  exhaustion.  This 
last  stage  lasts  from  one  to  eighteen  hours. 

Cases  are  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  as  in  the  dog,  in  which  the 
paroxysmal  stage  is  omitted  in  greater  part  or  entirely.  The  patient  com- 
plains only  of  oppressed  breathing,  and  sighs  deeply  when  he  attempts  to 
swallow,  and  paroxysms,  if  they  occur  at  all,  are  very  mild.  Decroix 
indeed  claims  that  if  a  person  suffering  from  hydrophobia  is  kept  in  a 
(lark  room  and  perfectly  quiet,  no  paroxysms  appear.  The  malady  is,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  fatal. 

DiAGXOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia  is  not  usually 
difficult  if  the  disease  has  progressed  to  its  paroxysmal  stage.  The  most 
pathognomonic  features  are  the  fact  of  a  bite  by  a  rabid  animal  and  the 
evidence  of  lesions  and  an  extraordinary  irritability  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, inducing  severe  reflex  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
respiration  under  the  influence  of  any  peripheral  irritation.  The  clonic 
nature  of  the  spasms  and  the  entire  absence  of  trismus  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  tetanus.  From  pharyngeal  anthrax  and  diphtheria  attended 
with  spasm  it  is  diagnosed  by  the  extreme  exaltation  of  the  special  senses 
and  the  absence  of  any  marked  febrile  reaction ;  from  acute  mania  by  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  deglutition,  the  more  rapid  heart-beats  during 
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a  paroxysm,  and  by  the  marked  hypersesthesia  and  exalted  reflex  sus- 
cejitibility,  as  well  as  by  the  jxjrfectly  lucid  intermissions ;  and  from  epi- 
lepsy, in  that  the  latter  is  not  associated  with  the  same  hypersestliesia,  that 
the  (mroxysm  is  not  developed  by  noise^  movement,  attempts  to  swallow, 
sight  of  water,  etc.,  that  the  spasms  are  more  universal,  and  that  they  do 
not  recur  often,  nor  can  they  be  roused  by  the  causes  immediately  produ- 
cing those  of  hydrophobia.  Hysterical  coses  can  usually  be  recognized  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  symptoms;  the  subject,  not  knowing  all  the  mani- 
festations of  hydrophobia,  naturally  fails  to  produce  them. 

The  most  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  genuine  disease  are  those 
cases  in  which  hydrophobia  occurs  as  a  disease  of  the  imagination,  the 
result  of  fear — the  lyssophobia  or  hydrophobic  non-rabique  oi  the  writers. 
In  tliese  there  is  always  the  iiistory  of  a  bite ;  the  cicatrix  even  may  have 
become  the  seat  of  congestive  redness,  itching,  or  neuralgic  pains,  and 
these,  acting  on  a  susceptible  brain,  develop  a  disease  which  is  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  true  hydrophobia,  and  which  is  quite  as  fatal  if  left  to 
run  its  course.  These  cases  have  usually  less  reflex  susceptibility  than 
genuine  hydrophobia ;  the  attack  mostly  occurs  shortly  after  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  especially  about  the  efiects  of  the  bites  on  others ; 
and  the  victim  is  seen  to  have  a  nervous  organization,  and  may  even  be 
known  to  have  been  subject  to  hysteria  or  other  nervous  disorder.  At 
the  same  time,  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  this  subject  sometimes  ^ 
produces  even  structural  changes  in  the  medulla,  and  the  reflex  susceptibility 
m  co-ordination  with  the  other  symptoms  may  be  almost  perfect.  In  a  case 
reported  a  few  years  ago  by  Hammond  the  symptoms  appeared  perfectly 
characteristic,  and  at  the  necropsy  circumscribed  points  oi  congestion  were 
found  near  the  roots  of  the  vagus;  yet  the  dog  that  bit  this  man  was  said 
to  be  alive  and  well,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  successful  inoculation  from 
biter  or  bitten  the  case  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  lyssophobia. 

Many  cases  with  a  more  favorable  issue  are  recorded.  Bellenger  had 
a  patient  who  had  been  bitten  by  his  cat,  and  manifested  violent  par- 
oxysms of  hydrophobia,  but  was  instantly  cured  by  the  sight  of  the  ani- 
mal in  good  healtn.  Bouardel  records  that  a  man  was  bitten  by  his  dog, 
which  afterwani  disappeared.  He  was  seized  with  severe  hydrophobia, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  when  the  lost  dog  was  found  and  presented 
to  him,  and  the  symptoms  disa»i)eared.  Trousseau  speaks  of  a  magis- 
trate whose  hand  had  been  lickea  by  his  hound,  which  immediately  after 
attacked  a  flock  of  sheep,  so  that  many  of  them  died  of  rabies.  The 
master  then  manifested  hydrophobia,  but  as  death  was  deferred  beyond  the 
usual  time,  he  concluded  it  was  not  genuine  and  recovered.  Prof.  Dick 
was  called  to  visit  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  favorite  dog  while 
suflerine  from  distemper,  had  manifested  severe  hydrophobic  symptoms, 
and  had  been  given  up  by  the  attending  physicians.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  subject  that  as  the  dog  had  had  distemper,  and  as  no  two 
great  diseases  could  coexist  in  the  same  system,  it  could  not  have  had 
rabies.  In  spite  of  the  false  premises,  this  reasoning  had  the  desired 
effect  and  the  patient  recovered.  A  few  years  ago  a  boy  twelve  years  old 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid,  and  in  due 
time  manifested  hydrophobia,  which  advanced  rapidly  until  he  was  having 
a  NHolent  paroxysm  every  half  hour,  and  it  was  pronounced  impossible  for 
Uim  to  survive  another  day.     At  this  time  J  saw  him,  observed  th^t  he 
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had  a  nervous  orgauization,  and  was  somewhat  lacking  in  the  h}q)er- 
i&sthesia  of  rabies^  learned  that  he  had  recently  been  gorging  himself  with 
Christmas  delicacies,  and  was  now  very  costive ;  and,  as  tlwsre  was  no  sat- 
isfactory history  of  the  dog,  I  at  once  suspected  lyssophobia.  The  friends 
and  strangers  who  had  come  to  condole  with  the  parents  and  feast  on  the 
horror  were  excluded,  and  the  boy's  attention  fully  engaged  in  amusing 
pictures  and  conversation ;  the  paroxysms  were  omitted,  and  in  two  hours 
the  patient,  overcome  by  weariness,  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  he  was 
still  kept  secluded  and  quiet,  and  two  enthusiastic  students  took  up  the 
r6le  of  keeping  his  attention  constantly  engaged  on  whatever  would  interest 
him.  The  prima  vise  was  relieved  by  medicine,  and  under  a  course  of 
tonics  the  boy  quickly  recruited^  and  at  tlie  end  of  a  week  went  back  to 
school. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  test  by  inoculation  may  be  tried.  Inoculation 
with  the  saliva  of  a  man  suffering  from  hydrophobia  is  manifestly  use- 
less, since  he  must  die  before  we  can  hope  for  the  development  of  the 
disease.  But  in  the  case  of  a  dog  having  bitten  one  or  more  people  the 
inoculation  of  the  virus  on  the  Drain  of  one  or  two  other  dogs  would 
ensure  the  development  of  the  affection  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
weeks,  provided  the  first  was  rabid.  The  non-success  of  this  operation 
when  practised  on  two  dogs  would  provide  the  best  possible  medicine  for 
the  diseased  mind  of  the  person  bitten. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Post-mortem  lesions  are  rather  remark- 
able for  their  inconstancy  than  for  tlieir  specific  characters.  Hardly  a 
single  lesion  can  be  specified  which  may  not  be  absent  in  particular  cases, 
yet  some  are  so  characteristic  that,  when  taken  along  with  the  symptoms 
during  life,  they  very  materially  assist  in  diagnosing  the  disease.  Of  the 
pathological  appearances  common  to  man,  dog^  and  other  animals  the 
following  may  be  named :  The  body  is  greatly  emaciated ;  the  rigor  mortis 
is  normal  or  nearly  so;  decomposition  usually  sets  in  early;  a  white  skin 
is  livid,  cyanotic,  or  petechial;  the  cicatrix  is  often  hardly  noticeable  even 
after  the  animal  has  been  shaved;  the  superficial  veins,  especially  those  of 
the  neck  and  head,  are  filled  with  black  inspissated  blood ;  the  external 
mucous  membranes  are  of  a  dark  livid  hue^  those  of  the  mouth  and  nose 
being  covered  by  a  tenacious  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion  (in  dogs 
they  are  usually  covered  with  earth  or  dust) ;  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and 
tonsils  are  usually  of  a  dark  livid  hue,  and  sometimes  swollen ;  in  other 
cases  the  dark  red  hue  and  manifest  swelling  that  obtained  during  life 
disappear  after  death ;  similar  lesions  are  found  in  the  larynx,  and  I 
liave  seen  extensive  erosions;  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  rod- 
dene<l  and  coated  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion  (and  in  dogs  with  earth 
and  f«»reign  bodies)  ;  the  lungs  are  usually  congested,  often  to  the  extent 
of  showing  death  by  asphyxia ;  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  are 
filled  with  a  black  thick,  venous  blood,  and  the  muscles,  charged  with  the 
same  blood,  have  a  dark  reddish-brown  hue ;  the  stomach  is  usually 
congested,  sometimes  to  a  port-wine  hue,  and  is  the  seat  of  blood-extrav- 
asations and  even  erosions ;  tiiis  congestion  is  oftien  present,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  in  the  intestines;  the  mesenteric  glands  and  those  in  the 
vi(!inity  of  the  pharynx  are  not  unfrequently  enlarged  and  congested ;  a 
very  constant  feature  is  the  entire  absence  of  proper  food  in  the  stomach 
an<l  of  chyme  in  the  small  intestine ;  the  liver  is  usually  hy[)ei*xemic^ 
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esoiding  on  pressare  the  diaracteristic  dark  blood,  and  it  may  be  the  seat 
of  some  granular  degeneration^  but  it  usually  retains  its  normal  consist- 
ency ;  tlie  spleen  is  normal ;  the  kidneys  are  hypersemic  and  leaden  or 
bluish  gray,  and  slightly  cloudy  on  the  surface  (in  dogs  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  inner  cortical  layer  is  common  even  m  health)  j  the  urinary 
bladder  is  usually  empty  or  contains  a  little  turbid,  yellowish,  slightly 
albuminous  urine,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  often  covered  witii 
dark  reddish-brown  petechial  spots;  the  brain  is  usually  hypersemic,  and, 
together  witli  its  membranes,  slightly  oedematous,  yet  the  lesions  are  not. 
constant  either  in  kind  or  degree ;  the  medulla  oblongata  usually  shows  a 
similar  condition,  and  even  minute  points  of  acute  congestion,  but  neither 
these  nor  the  hypersemia  and  oedema  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be  found  in 
every  case. 

Some  conditions  are  es])ccially  patliognomonic  in  the  dog.  In  nearly 
all  cases  of  furious  rabies  the  stomach  is  gorged  with  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  hay,  straw,  wood,  coal,  leather,  portions  of  textile  fabrics,  fceces,  earth, 
sand,  stones,  pieces  of  iron,  lead,  etc.,  and  the  same  materials  are  usually 
found  in  the  small  intestine,  while  the  large  iptestines  hre  empty.  Por- 
tions of  these  foreign  bodies  are  often  found  in  the  bronchia  as  well, 
giving  rise  to  circumscribed  lobular  pneumonia.  The  significance  of  such 
matters  when  found  in  large  amount  in  tlie  stomach  of  a  dog  which  has 
been  given  to  biting  or  other  symptom  of  rabies  is  very  great,  and  if  the 
stomach  contains  none  of  tlie  natural  food  of  the  animal  and  the  duo- 
denum no  chyme,  it  may  be  held  pathognomonic  of  rabies.  If,  however, 
the  materials  are  small  in  quantity  and  mingled  with  natural  food,  and 
if  the  duodenum  contains  diyme,  the  dog  was  probably  .not  rabid.  Dogs 
frequently  chew  and  swallow  fresh  leaves  of  grass,  and  those  in  detention 
gnaw  and  swallow  pieces  of  wood,  cloth,  horn,  etc.;  but  these  are  used 
either  as  an  emetic  or  a  teething-ring,  and- virtually  imply  that  digestion 
is  not  entirely  abolished.  Their  presence,  therefore,  along  with  food  does 
not  indicate  rabies. 

Prophylaxis. — In  view  of  the  almost  or  quite  constantly  fatal  issue 
of  rabies  in  man  and  animals,  the  main  attention  should  be  given  to  the 

auestion  of  prevention.  As  the  disease  is  perhaps  never  in  our  time 
eveloped  except  as  the  result  of  contagion,  we  have  the  most  perfect 
guarantee  tliat  by  suitably  devised  measures  it  may  be  absolutely  sup- 
pressed and  excluded  from  any  country.  Even  if  we  allow  that  a  rare  case 
is  at  long  intervals  developed  spontaneously,  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  the  disease  can  be  ]>ractically  abolished,  as  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
to  nip  the  disease  in  the  bud  in  the  locality  where  it  first  shows  itself. 
Thus  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  rabies  has  not  yet 
ap|)eared,  though  prevailing  in  the  same  latitude  and  climate  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  reached  Mauritius  in  1813,  and  has  prevailed  uninterruptedly 
since,  while  in  Bourbon,  immediately  adjacent  and  almost  identical  in 
geology,  climate,  flora,  and  fauna,  it  is  still  unknown.  The  same  truth  is 
told  in  the  entire  extinction  of  rabies  in  Berlin  by  the  universal  muzzling 
of  dogs,  as  recorded  above.  The  immunity  lasted  for  nine  years,  during 
which  muzzling  was  enforced.  A  more  recent  example  of  the  same  kind 
is  found  in  Holland.  In  1875  universal  muzzling  was  made  obligatory 
in  all  communes  where  rabid  animals  had  been  and  in  adjoining  com- 
munes.    From  1877  on  the  disease  was  unknown  save  on  the  borders  of 
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Belgium  and  Prussia  and  in  a  very  few  dogs  reoently  imported.  Nearly 
all  cases  of  hydroiJiobia  in  man  and  animals  being  due  to  bites  by  rabid 
members  of  the  canine  fraternity,  a  fundamental  condition  of  all  suooess 
in  prevention  is  the  prohibition  of  its  diffusion  by  dogs.  For  this  reason 
the  following  measures  are  requisite :  1st.  All  dc^s  should  be  registered 
and  heavily  taxed.  The  number  of  useless  dogs  kept  in  every  com- 
munity affords  the  greatest  opportunity  for  tlie  speedy  diffusion  of  the 
rabid  germ  whenever  that  has  been  introduced.  Whatever  tends  to 
reduce  this  number  directly  tends  to  the  restriction  and  extinction  of 
rabies.  2d.  Every  dog  should  be  made  to  wear  a  collar  with  plate  bear- 
ing the  name  and  residence  of  his  owner.  All  stray  dogs  without  sudi 
badge  should  be  summarily  shot  by  the  police.  This  will  secure  the  jwy- 
ment  of  the  taxes  and  the  destruction  of  superfluous  and  dangerous  dogs. 
3d.  In  all  cities  and  counties  where  rabies  has  existed  within  a  year,  and 
in  the  counties  adjoining  them,  every  dog  should  be  muzzled  except  when 
securely  shut  up  or  tied.  All  dogs  found  at  large  without  a  muzzle 
should  be  promptly  shot  by  the  police.  The  objection  to  muzzles  is  satis- 
factorily met  by  the  use  of , the  wire  muzzle,  which  impedes  neither  breath- 
ing nor  drinking.  4th.  Do^  and  cats  suspected  or  known  to  have  been 
bitten  by  rabid  animals  should  be  at  once  destroyed,  or  if  considered  suffi- 
ciently valuable  may  be  confined  in  a  secure  cage  for  six  months  under 
veterinary  supervision.  6th.  Dogs  which  have  bitten  and  are  supposed 
to  be  rabid  should  be  similarly  caged  and  placed  under  veterinary  super- 
vision. If  rabid,  the  symptoms  will  be  lully  developed  in  a  few  days, 
whereas  if  destroyed  at  once  the  bitten  party  is  liable  to  develop  lysso- 
phobia.  6th.  Dogs  imported  from  countries  where  hydrophobia  is  known 
to  exist  should  be  sulyected  to  a  period  of  quarantine  of  six  months. 
7th.  Foxes,  wolves,  badgers,  martens,  skunks,  must  be  indiscriminately 
destroyed  in  localities  where  they  have  become  infected  with  rabies.  8th. 
The  disinfection  or  burning  of  the  kennels  where  rabid  dogs  have  been  is 
a  natural  corollary  of  the  above. 

Other  measures  less  thorough  and  efficient  are  often  advocated  and 
resorted  to,  but  should  be  discarded  whenever  it  is  possible  to  practise  a 
method  of  absolute  extermination.  Among  these  may  be  named  the 
flattening  of  the  teeth,  and  especially  of  the  canines,  with  a  file,  as  advo- 
cated by  Bourrel,  and  later  by  Fleming.  While  this  is  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection, it  does  not  remove  the  desire  to  bite,  nor  the  power  of  wounding 
the  skin  when  that  is  delicate  or  tender.  Another  method  is  to  hang  a 
block  of  wood  from  the  neck,  so  that  it  may  impede  the  movements  of 
the  forelegs  and  prevent  a  rush  and  sudden  attack.  The  futility  of  such 
a  resort  need  hardly  be  remarked  upon.  The  emasculation  of  dogs  is 
another  preventive  measure  advocated.  The  single  advantage  of  this  is 
that  it  does  away  with  the  host  of  suitors  that  follow  a  rutting  bitch,  and 
the  mutual  worrying  and  biting  that  ensue.  But  it  is  not  yet  proved  that 
the  disease  is  produced  by  privation  of  the  generative  act,  while  if  it 
were  it  is  still  certain  that  cases  of  spontaneous  rabies  are  extremely  rare ; 
that  the  rabid  dog  biles  the  castrated  one  as  readily  as  the  perfect  male ; 
that  the  emasculated  one  contracts  rabies  as  readily  as  others  when  bitten, 
and  that  he  communicates  it  no  less  persistently.  Galtier's  method  of 
intravenous  injection  of  the  rabic  saliva,  which  seems  to  have  proved 
effectual  in  sheep  and  rabbits,  utterly  failed  in  the  hands  of  Lussaua  and 
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Pastenr  in  dogs.  Besides  this  objection^  that  it  is  useless  for  the  animal 
which  is  licyond  all  comparison  tlie  main  propagator  of  rabies,  it  has  the 
serious  disadvantages  that  its  practice  would  necessitate  the  maintenance 
of  a  constant  succession  of  cases  of  rabies,  that  great  danger  attends  this 
production  and  handling  of  the  virus,  and  the  expense  and  risk  of  a 
general  application  of  the  measure  must  absolutely  forbid  it. 

More  recently  Pasteur  has  found  that  the  virus  when  transmitted 
through  several  monkeys  in  succession  becomes  so  weak  as  to  be  harm- 
less to  the  animal  inoculated,  and  yet  protects  the  animal  against  the 
more  virulent  poison.  This  fiict  he  utilizes  by  inoculating  this  mitigated 
ape-virus  on  the  brain  of  the  animal  just  bitten,  so  as  to  render  that 
refractory  to  the  disease  when  the  poison  from  the  bitten  wound  shall 
reach  it  by  its  ordinary  slow  channel.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  method 
is  lieing  attcm])t6d  on  a  man  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

Another  precautionary  measure  which  is  always  in  place  is  the  diffusion 
among  dog-owners  of  correct  information  as  to  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  rabies,  and  the  necessity  for  careful  seclusion  when  any  such  symptoms 
are  manifested. 

Treatment  op  Bms. — ^The  treatment  of  bites  by  animals  supposed 
to  be  rabid  consists  mainly  iu  seeking  the  elimination  of  the  poison  or  its 
destruction  by  caustic.  The  first  object  should  be  to  prevent  absorption 
of  the  poison.  If  the  bite  has  been  on  a  limb,  a  tourniauet  should  be 
instantly  placed  above  it.  A  stout  cord  or  handkerchiet  is  always  at 
liaud,  and  may  be  tied  around  the  limb  and  twisted  with  a  piece  of  wckxI 
until  circulation  is  arrested.  Sucking  the  wound  is  usually  effective  in 
withdrawing  the  poison,  and  can  convey  no  additional  danger  to  the  per- 
M)n  bitten.  If  the  patient  cannot  reach  the  wound  with  his  own  mouth, 
another  may  volunteer  to  suck  it,  though  in  these  days  of  diseased  teeth 
and  gums  the  act  is  pregnant  of  danger.  This  may  be  largely  obviated 
by  alternately  sucking  and  rinsing  the  mouth  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  or,  better,  by  ap))lying  such  a  solution  to  the  wound  before  sucking, 
or  finally  by  sucking  through  a  tube.  Cupping  over  the  wound  is  highly 
commendable,  though  less  effective  than  sucking.  When  cupping  can  be 
combined  with  wringing  of  the  wound,  there  is  an  approximation  to  suck- 
ing. Cupping  is  especially  valuable  in  wounds  oi  the  trunk,  where  a 
tourniquet  cannot  be  applied.  Intermittent  soueezing  and  wringing  of 
the  part  and  steeping  in  warm  water  is  an  excellent  resort  when  no  better 
measure  can  be  had.  Cutting  the  wound  open  to  its  depth,  while  it  may 
iu  certain  cases  be  necessary  to  allow  of  the  thorough  application  of  a 
caustic,  is  objectionable  as  multiplying  the  points  of  infection  and  absorp- 
tion. Drinking  of  liquids  to  excess  temporarily  retards  absorption  by  over- 
filling the  vascular  system.  Ammoniacal,  alcoholic,  and  other  stimulants 
are  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose,  being  held  to  cause  plenitude,  not 
only  by  quantity,  but  by  rarefying  the  animal  fluids. 

No  such  measures  should,  however,  be  allowed  to  delay  for  an  instant 
the  use  of  caustics.  This  is  the  one  effectual  means  of  destroying  the 
poison,  and  the  choice  of  caustic  is  of  less  consequence  than  its  thorough 
application.  The  hot  iron  in  the  form  of  a  skewer,  nail,  poker,  or  other 
available  instrument,  at  a  white  heat,  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  all 
parts  of  the  wound  to  its  utmost  recesses. 

Of  chemical  caustics,  solid  sticks  of  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc, 
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and  potassa,  or  the  crystals  of  cupric  or  ferric  sulphate,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  liquid  forms  (Diiucrol  acids,  butter  of  aDtiiuouy,  etc.),  because  of  the 
greater  thoroughness  with  which  they  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  all 
|>arts  of  the  wound.  Lastly,  the  galvano-cautery  may  be  used  if  withiu 
reach.  If  the  liquid  caustics  are  employed,  they  may  be  introduced  iuto 
the  depth  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a  pipette,  a  piece  of  porous  wood,  or 
a  pledget  of  tow.  For  a  great  number  of  small  wounds  a  bath  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  has  been  recommended. 

lu  some  cases  the  amputation  of  a  badly-lacerated  member  or  one  with 
a  compound  fracture  offers  the  only  measure  of  protection. 

But  although  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  delay  cauterization,  yet  tlie 
impossibility  of  an  immediate  application  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  rea- 
son for  its  neglect  at  a  later  date.  On  the  presumption  that  the  virus  is 
localized  in  the  seat  of  inoculation  until  it  h&s  increased  largely  and  is 
poured  into  the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  subjugate  the  blood-globules 
to  its  influence,  it  is  logical  to  excise  the  cicatrix  and  cauterize  the  wound, 
though  days  or  even  weeks  have  elapsed. 

If  it  should  be  shown  by  further  experiment  that  Galtier's  intravenous 
injection  of  virulent  saliva  is  harmless  and  protective  to  sheep,  rabbits, 
and  it  may  be  other  Herbivora,  it  would  be  logical  to  employ  this  in  these 
animals  just  after  they  have  been  bitten,  as  there  will  be  ample  time  to 
establish  the  systemic  influence  of  the  intravenous  injection  before  the 
poison  shall  have  accomplished  its  recrudescence  in  ^%  cicatrix.  The 
constantly  fatal  result  of  rabid  bites  in  these  animals  would  at  least  war- 
rant such  an  attempt,  the  main  precaution  being  that  tlie  liquid  shall  be 
most  carefully  preserved  from  contact  with  any  of  the  tissues,  including 
even  the  coats  of  the  injected  vein. 

In  addition  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  sore,  certain  general  medica- 
tion has  usually  been  resorted  to,  though  its  real  value  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned. Thus,  the  elimination  of  the  poison  has  been  sought  by  profuse 
(icrspiration  induced  by  warm,  Turkish,  and  Koman  baths,  and  by  the 
use  of  medicinal  agents,  sudorifics,  sialogogues  (mercury),  laxatives,  au<l 
diuretics  (cantharides).  The  neutralization  of  the  {K)ison  has  been 
attempted  by  ammonia,  the  sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  chlorine,  etc. 
Besides  these  are  used  nerve-sedatives  and  tonics,  such  as  venesection, 
belladonna,  prussic  acid,  tartar  emetic,  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc, 
arsenic,  strychnia,  etc. 

What  is  probably  of  greater  importance  is  a  sound  hygiene.  Stimu- 
lating food  eaten  to  excess  is  injurious  alike  to  man  and  beast,  and  by 
inducing  digestive  disorder  and  cerebral  congestion  will  tend  at  least  to 
precipitate  the  attack.  Costiveness  or  biliousness  from  sedentary  liabits 
and  lack  of  exercise  in  the  outer  air  and  sunshine,  exposure  to  intense 
heat  or  cold  and  over-exertion,  are  all  to  be  guarded  against. 

Finally,  psychical  treatment  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Those  about 
the  person  who  has  been  bitten  should  preserve  a  calm,  eqiiable,  and 
cheerful  demeanor  and  avoid  all  allusion  to  the  occurrence.  The  patient 
should  be  protected  against  all  sources  of  excitement,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  see  that  he  is  an  object  of  solicitude.  If  the  matter  is  referred 
to  incidentally,  he  should  be  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  treatment  adopted. 

Therapeutic  Treatmext. — ^Almost  every  agent  in  the  Pliarmaco- 
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pccia  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  but,  up  to  tlic 
prcHcut,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  with  no  measure  of  success.  The 
agents  supiK>sed  to  be  ])ropliyIactics  are  those  also  resorted  to  as  therapeu- 
tic remc<Iies.  To  these  may  be  added  the  potent  nerve-sedatives  and  anti- 
s|)asmodic»— chloroform,  diloral  hydrate,  ether,  bromides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium,  curare,  Calabar  bean,  and  the  sialogogue  diapho- 
retic pilocarpine. 

Chloroform  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate,  as  it  may  be  taken  by 
inhalation,  though  with  much  excitement  to  the  patient,  and  it  at  once 
relieves  the  oppressed  breathing  and  pharyngeal  and  other  spasms,  while 
it  acts  as  a  cerebral  sedative  and  anesthetic ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  held  up 
us  a  curative  agent,  it  at  least  secures  eutlianasia.  Chloral  given  as  an 
injection,  so  as  to  induce  its  80{)orific  action,  is  equally  soothing,  though 
nothing  more.  Curare  injected  hypodemiically  overcomes  the  spasms, 
but  does  not  usually,  if  ever,  retarcl  death.  Three  cases  of  hydrophobia 
in  man  treated  in  this  way  recovered,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  even 
these  exa'])tional  cases  were  rabies.  Pilocarpine  has  oeen  used  in  a 
number  of  cases,  but,  with  the  exceptional  case  of  a  young  man  reported 
by  Denis  Dumont,  all  terminated  Tatally.  The  committee  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine  reported  in  1874  that  in  three  experimental  cases 
"  it  hastened  <1eath  by  the  fits  it  brought  on."  Morphia  is  often  of  great 
V2due  in  calming  the  excitement  and  giving  rest  and  sleep  during  the 
intervals  of  the  paro:a*sms.  Daturia  and  atropia,  administered  hypo- 
dermically,  are  somewhat  less  effectual.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  is  said  to 
arrest  the  convulsions  and  delirium,  but  not  to  retard  death.  Vaccine 
virus  and  the  venom  of  the  viper  have  each  been  tried,  but  with  no  good 
effect 

Of  non-medicinal  therapeutic  measures  the  following  are  among  the 
most  promising :  Perfect  seclusion,  quiet,  and  darkness  serve  to  abate  the 
hy})erfiesthesia,  the  painful  acutcness  of  the  senses,  and  the  convulsive  and 
delirious  paroxysms.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  a  very  few  cases 
of  genuine  rabies  recover,  but  those  that  do  so  have  almost  all  had  special 
advantages  in  the  way  of  quiet  and  seclusion,  and  few  have  had  the 
excitement  of  medicinal  treatment.  Eight  cases  of  the  recovery  of 
rabid  dogs  are  reported  by  Menecier,  Decroix,  Laquerriere,  Rev,  Harold 
Ijeiney,  and  Pasteur.  The  two  first  were  attested  by  successful  inocula- 
tion on  other  animals ;  Dccroix's  second  case  was  caused  by  inoculation 
with  the  saliva  of  a  hydrophobous  man  ;  the  next  three  had  been  bitten 
by  dogs  undoubtedly  mad ;  while  Pasteur's  was  inoculated  with  the 
brain-matter  of  a  rabid  cow.  All  in  due  time  presented  the  cliaracteristic 
symptoms  of  rabies,  yet  all  recovered,  without  any  record  of  medicinal 
treatment.  Pasteur^s  case,  when  again  inoculated,  resisted  the  disease. 
A  certain  number  of  recoveries  of  men  from  pronounced  hydrophobia 
under  medicine  and  without  it  are  on  record,  but  in  the  absence  of  suc- 
cessful inoculations  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  were  cases  of  infect- 
ing rabies.  The  parallel  between  rabies  and  tetanus  in  the  intensity  of 
tlie  reflex  excitability  would  demand  darkness  and  quiet  as  a  sine  quft  non 
of  any  rational  treatment  Faradization  has  produced  a  temporary  relief, 
but  no  |termanent  improvement  AVarm  baths,  steam  baths,  and  hot-air 
baths  serve  to  abate  excitability  and  spasm,  and  have  been  lauded  as 
specific  in  hydrophobia,  but  liave  proved  useless  in  the  lower  animals. 
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Intravenous  injection  of  warm  water  (two  pints)  in  a  hydrophobons 
man  reduced  the  ])ulse  from  150  to  86  ana  restored  the  power  of  deglu- 
tition. Life  was  prolonged  for  nine  days,  but  in  great  agony,  fix)m  the 
supervention  of  suppurative  arthritis  (Majendie\  In  another  case  the 
dread  of  water  disappeared,  but  death  ensued  in  fifty-four  hours.  In 
the  hands  of  Youatt  and  Mayo  it  proved  equally  unsuooessful  in  dogs. 
A  cold  bath  with  submersion  to  unconsciousness  is  an  old  remedy  now  aban- 
doned. Venesection  to  fainting,  with  or  without  mercury,  mitigated  the 
symptoms,  but  seemed  to  hasten  paralysis  and  death.  The  excision  and 
cauterization  of  the  cicatrix,  or  the  cutting  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
it,  has  been  useful  in  delaying,  or  even  absolutely  preventing,  the  par- 
oxysms. When,  therefore,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
have  set  in,  and  when  an  aura  or  shooting  pain  is  felt  proceeding  from 
the  seat  of  the  wound  toward  the  heart,  one  or  other  of  tliese  measures 
may  serve  to  prevent  the  immediate  occurrence  of  reflex  convulsions. 
When  the  poison  has  actually  invaded  the  brain,  this  can  be  looked  on  as 
a  {lalliative  measure  only,  but  in  the  many  cases  of  lyssophobia  it  may 
put  an  instant  stop  to  the  affection. 


GLANDERS  (EQUINIA  GRAVIOR,  FARCY) 

By  JAMES  LAW,  R  R.  C.  V.  S. 


SvxoxYMS. — Greeks  fifUj^.  Latin,  Malleus^  Ecjuinia  Nosalis,  E.  Apas- 
timatos,  Farcinia.  Fi'ench,  Morve,  Farcin.  Gcrwian,  Rotz,  Lungcnrolz, 
Hautrotz,  Wurm,  Hautwurm.  Italian,  Morva,  Moccis.  Cimurro.  SpanitJij 
Cimorro,  I^mparones.^ 

Definitiox. — An  infectious,  bacteridian  disease  occurring  in  the 
horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  communicated  by  inoculation  to  various  other 
animals,  including  man.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by 
articular  pains,  lameness,  and  the  formation  of  a  specific  deposit  in  the 
lymphatic  system  of  some  part  of  the  body,  with  a  tendency  to  destruc- 
tive degeneration  and  ulceration.  In  the  form  known  as  glanders  these 
dc])Osits  and  ulcers  take  place  mainly  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  in  the  lungs, 
and  in  adjacent  glands,  while  in  that  known  as  farcy  the  deposits  occur 
in  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  lymphatic  plexuses  and  the  dependent 
glands. 

History  axd  Geographical  Distribution. — Under  the  name  of 
malis  Aristotle  describes  a  fatal  disease  of  asses,  supposed  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  malleus  humidus  of  Vegetius  Renatus  and  other  writers 
of  early  Christian  times,  and  with  the  cymoira  of  otlier  early  Roman 
writers.  This  malady  was  cliaracterized  by  swelling  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  and  discliarge  from  nose  and  mouth.  From  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury onward  glanders  is  reported  from  different  parts  of  Europe  at  fi-e- 
quent  intervals;  thus  in  1320  in  England  (Rogers);  in  1640  in  Badajoz, 
brought  by  Portugese  horses  (Villalba);  in  1686  at  Treves  (Eggerdes^; 
again  in  1776  in  ^uthem  France  (Lafosse);  in  1794  in  Bavaria  (Plank); 
in  1796  in  Franconia  (Laubender);  and  in  1798  in  Piedmont  (Toggia). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  affection  was  very  widely 
prevalent  in  Great  Britain,  the  chronic  cases  being  habitually  worked  in 
stage-coaches,  but  of  recent  years,  when  it  has  been  made  criminal  to 
expose  or  use  a  glandered  horse,  the  malady  has  to  a  great  extent  disap- 
])earcd.  To-day  glanders  is  almost  coexistent  with  the  distribution  of 
the  domesticated  equine  family,  yet  its  prevalence  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  facilities  for  infection  (horse-traffic,  war,  preservation  of  the 
diseased,  confinement  in  close  stables,  ships,  etcV  and  some  countries 
ap()ear  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  affection.  Tlius,  Krabbe  gives  the 
yearly  loa<^es  per  100,000  horses  for  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
and  Algiers  as  follows:  Norway,  6;  Denmark,  8.5;  England,  14;  Swe- 
den, 57;  Wurtenberg,  77;  Prussia,  78;  Saxony,  95;   Belgium,  138; 
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France  (army),  1130;  Algeria  (army),  1548.  The  losses  in  Prussia 
more  than  doubled  after  the  Franco-Grcrman  War;  thus,  in  1869-70 
they  were  966,  and  in  1873-74,  2058.  In  Bavaria  they  rose  in  the  same 
[leriod  from  173  to  390  (Halin).  In  Lisbon,  Portugal,  glanders  was 
unknown  for  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Peninsular  War,  whereas 
after  the  war  it  proved  a  veritable  scourge  (Saunier).  Charles  Percivall/ 
during  an  eight  years'  residence  at  Meerut  and  Cawnnore,  Hindostan, 
saw  not  a  single  case  of  glanders,  and  so  late  as  1275,  Fleming  claims  an 
entire  immunity  for  India ;  yet  in  1877  complaints  were  numerous  of  the 
very  general  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Upper  India  especially,  while 
in  1879  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan  was  seriously  affected  by  its  ravages. 
Climate  appears  to  have  little  influence.  The  disease  is  virtually  unknown 
in  the  island  of  Bomholm  with  7000  horses,  and  in  the  Faroes  and  Ice- 
land with  35,000,  while  it  is  quite  frequent  in  Sweden.  It  is  unknown 
in  Australia,  but  is  very  prevalent  in  China,  South  Africa,  Abyssinia, 
and  Algiers,  and  but  little  known  in  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

In  the  United  States  as  in  Europe  the  disease  has  mainly  concentrated 
itself  in  the  large  cities  in  times  of  peace,  and  spread  widely  on  the 
advent  of  war.  It  is  allied  that  it  first  entered  Mexico  in  1847  with 
the  American  cavalry,  though  with  the  horses  kept  in  the  open  air  it  failed 
to  gain  a  wide  extension.  The  horses  and  mules  drawn  into  the  Union 
armies  in  1861  brought  infection  with  them,  and  soon  the  disease  was 
most  prevalent  and  destructive,  not  only  in  the  ranks,  but  in  every  Slate 
in  which  the  armies  operated.  John  R.  Page  says  the  first  case  he  saw 
in  the  Confederate  army  was  a  captured  Federal  troop-horse  on  the  retreat 
from  Manassas,  and  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  Confederate  cavalry 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  was  mainly  due  to  glanders.  At  th^ 
close  of  the  war  the  sale  of  army  horses  distributed  the  infection  widely 
through  all  the  States,  North  as  well  as  South.  Every  year  in  a  country 
district  in  Western  New  York  I  see  several  cases  of  glanders,  and  occa- 
sionally a  whole  stud  is  carried  off  through  an  infected  purchase.  In 
other  States  the  case  is  no  better.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan  cases  are  constantly  seen  in  the  country  districts,  and  in  the 
three  last-named  States  five  human  victims  have  been  reported  within  a 
short  period.  In  Connecticut  the  same  is  true,  and  the  disease  made  one 
human  victim  in  Waterbury  in  1879.  In  the  large  cities  the  case  is  still 
worse,  Liautard  of  New  York  in  1878,  in  a  single  visit  to  one  car- 
stable,  condemned  8  horses,  in  another  stable  18,  and  in  a  third,  at  two 
visits,  45,  while  a  fourth  had  lost  no  fewer  than  200  horses  in  the  course 
of  one  year  from  glanders.  In  the  Troy  (N.  YJ  car-stables  the  malady 
prevailed  from  1875-77,  most  of  the  subjects  suffering  from  chronic  farcy, 
until  in  the  latter  year,  by  my  advice,  these  propagators  of  contagion 
were  destroyed.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1879,  the  disease  assumed  such 
alarming  proportions  that  it  was  vigorously  suppressed  by  a  city  ordi- 
nance enjoining  summary  slaughter.  These  are  but  indications  of  what 
is  happening  all  over  the  country,  entailing  losses  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  yearly  as  well  as  an  enormous  risk  to  humanity. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  equine 
family  in  two  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  last  few  years : 
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CaMH  of  GUndera  In— 

Great  Britain. 

Gemianj. 

1878...^ 

888 
1367 
2048 
1710 
1389 

2753 

1941 
1774 
1838 

1879 

1880...^ 

1881 

1882.., 

As  both  countries  systematically  suppress  this  disease  through  their  veteri- 
nary sanitary  officials,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  figures  for  America, 
if  obtainable,  would  be  relatively  higher. 

Glanders  prevails  especially  in  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  other  solipedes, 
and  is  communicated  by  inoculation  to  all  domestic  animals  except  the 
genus  Bovis.  In  the  sheep  and  goat  the  receptivity  is  considerable,  and 
the  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  fifteen  days  (Gerlach)  or  it  may  be  delayed 
for  seven  weeks  (Bollinger).  The  Camivora  (dogs,  cats,  lions,  polar 
bears)  contract  the  affection  by  eating  diseased  flesh,  as  do  some  rodents 
(prairie-dogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  mice),  and,  by  administration,  solipedes. 
Swine  contract  the  disease  by  inoculation  (Gferlach,  Spinola),  though  in 
these  and  in  the  dog  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  slight  and 
recovery  may  follow  the  local  affection. 

The  susceptibility  of  man  is  doubtless  less  than  that  of  the  solipedes, 
judging  from  the  few  cases  of  glanders  compared  with  the  frequent  expo- 
sures, yet  when  once  established  in  the  system  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
less  malignant  or  fatal. 

Etiotxdgy. — ^The  one  known  cause  of  glanders  is  contagion,  and  the 
recent  experiments  of  Capitan  and  Charrin  in  France  and  of  Schiitz  and 
Lofler  in  Germany,  demonstrating  that  the  bacillus  of  the  glanderous 
deposits  is  the  one  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  effectually  dispose  of  any 
claim  of  its  spontaneous  origin.  Glanders  can  no  longer  be  considered 
s]x>ntaneous,  rarther  than  that  its  germ  is  now  proved  capable,  like  that 
of  anthrax,  of  survival  and  multiplication  out  of  the  animal  economy,  so 
that  infection  may  come  from  other  objects  tlmn  a  sick  animal ;  and  it 
may  even  yet  appear  that  the  bacillus,  living  at  times  as  a  harmless  sap- 
rophyte out  of  the  animal  body,  may  acquire  deadly  properties  under 
certain  conditions  of  the  environment.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  glanders  and  the  broadest  generalizations  from 
known  facts  do  not  warrant  the  assumption  of  the  extension  of  the  disease 
by  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  out  of  the  living  body,  unless  it  be  on  the 
rarest  possible  occasions,  while  the  soundness  of  extensive  countries  (Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand)  for  a  century  or  more  speaks  strongly  against  any 
frequent  development  from  a  harmless  saprophyte. 

To  the  same  effect  speak  the  experiences  of  the  English  army.  At  the 
U^nning  of  the  century,  under  the  teaching  of  Coleman,  most  cases  were 
attributed  to  lack  of  stable  care,  and  extensive  experiments  were  made  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  with  the  result  of  a  very  high  mortality 
from  this  cause.  Now,  when  contagion  is  looked  on  as  the  main  or  sole 
cause,  and  all  suspected  horses  in  the  army  are  promptly  destroyed,  the 
disease  is  only  seen  in  recently-purchased  animals  or  after  the  inevitable 
exposures  of  a  campaign.^     In  the  French  army  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 

^  Wilkinaon,  Jour,  of  Roy,  Agr,  Soc.^  No.  50. 
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contagiousness  of  chronic  glanders  led  to  a  greater  prevalence  of  this  dis- 
ease than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Prior  to  1836  it  was  about 
90  per  1000  per  annum,  whereas  now,  under  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
and  a  corresponding  practice,  glanders  kills  but  2  per  1000  per  annum 
(RossignolJ. 

But  wlule  the  essential  cause  of  glanders  is  the  specific  bacillus,  an 
individual  susceptibility  is  no  less  requisite  to  an  attack.  This  may  be 
innate  or  acquired.  As  we  have  seen,  it  varies  according  to  the  genus, 
being  greatest  in  the  solipede.  But  many  solipedes  show  a  strong  {)ower 
of  resistance.  Of  138  horses  similarly  exposed  by  cohabitation  with 
glandcrcd  horses,  but  29  (21  per  cent.)  suffered.  Of  28  inoculated  with 
glanders  vims,  but  9  (32  per  cent.)  succumbed  (Lamirault,  Bagge,  Tschem- 
ing).  The  accessory  causes  which  predispose  the  system  to  the  reception 
of  glanders  may  be  included  under  one  general  term — low  condition  and 
ill  health.  Three  of  these  causes,  however,  deserve  especial  mention  :  Ist 
Impure  and  rebreathed  air.  Prior  to  1836  tbe  yearly  losses  per  1000  of 
the  French  army  horses  were  from  180  to  197.  At  the  date  named  tlie 
ventilation  of  the  stables  was  greatly  improved,  and  the  mortality  fell  to 
68  per  1000  per  annum,  one-half  from  glanders.  Later  improvements 
have  reduced  the  34  cases  to  2.  During  the  Italian  AVar,  in  1859, 10,000 
of  these  horses  were  kept  for  nine  months  in  open  sheds,  with  but  one 
case  of  glanders.^  In  tne  expedition  to  Quib^ron  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  a  cavalry  contingent,  believed  to  be  healthy,  shipped  on  new  trans- 
ports, encountered  a  storm,  and  had  the  hatches  fastened  down,  so  that 
several  horses  were  suffocated.  Among  the  survivors,  landed  at  South- 
ampton and  placed  in  stables  hitherto  unchallenged,  many  soon  developed 
elanders  in  its  worst  form.  Similar  results  followed  the  English  expe- 
ditions to  Varna  in  1854,  and  that  to  Abyssinia  in  1867.  In  badly- 
ventilated  mines  and  stables,  especially  cellar  stables,  glanders,  once 
started,  is  always  most  vinilent. 

2d.  Cold,  damp,  draughty  stables  greatly  favor  the  progress  of  glan- 
ders. Leblanc  reports  the  case  of  a  stud  of  240  horses  that  had  had  no 
glanders  for  eight  years,  but  which  lost  half  their  number  in  three 
months  after  removal  into  a  new  stable,  very  lofty,  but  dark  and  damp, 
and  subject  to  cold  draughts.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  had  also 
been  subjected  to  double  work,  and  were  consequently  emaciated,  but 
there  was  not  known  to  be  any  unusual  exposure  to  contagion.  In  a 
Boston  street-car  stable,  where  glanders  had  long  prevailed,  Thayer  cut 
it  short  by  destroying  the  infected  animals  and  by  improving  the  ventila- 
tion by  windows  hung  at  the  bottom  and  opening  inward,  so  that  the  air 
entered  in  an  upward  direction,  and  cold  draughts  on  the  horses  were 
avoided. 

3d.  Debility  fVom  ill-health,  low  feeding,  or  overwork. — The  nervous 
and  nutritive  debility  consequent  on  chronic  disease,  overwork,  and 
exhaustion  lessens  the  power  of  resistance  to  specific  poisons,  but  in  such 
circumstances  there  is  always  the  added  predisi)osition  of  an  excess  of 
waste  material  in  the  blood,  a  S])ecially  abundant  food  for  the  disease- 
gcrni.  So  notorious  is  this  that  it  used  to  be  held  that  the  specific  poison 
of  glanders  was  generated  in  connection  with  the  excess  of  creatine,  crea- 
tinine, and  lactic  acid  resulting  from  muscular  action.     Of  tlie  effect  of 

*  Laxrey,  Hyg,  da  Hop,  MiL,  1862,  p.  63. 
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low  diet  we  have  a  striking  example,  furnished  by  Boiiley,  of  a  stud  of 
120  horses,  60  of  which  were  attacked  within  a  year  after  they  had  lieen 
placed  on  a  food  insufficient  to  repair  the  body-waste,  and  from  which  the 
disease  disappeared  after  the  slaughter  of  tlie  infected  and  improvement 
of  the  ration*  So  long  as  glandered  horses  were  preserved  for  work,  the 
then  nearly  ubiquitous  germ  attacked  nearly  all  tliat  were  run  down  by 
chronic  diseases ;  hence  glanders  was  looked  upon  as  the  natural  winding 
up  of  exhausting  diseases  in  the  horse,  as  tuberculosis  was  thought  to  be 
in  the  human  subject.  Modern  discovery  shows  that  without  Uie  germ 
all  such  debilitating  causes  are  impotent,  but  it  can  never  disprove  the 
great  potency  of  these  in  laying  the  system  o])en  to  attack,  nor  the  value 
of  vigorous  health  and  sound  hygiene  in  fortifying  tlie  system  against  it. 

The  cliannel  of  infection  manifestly  varies  in  different  cases.  In 
direct  inoculations  the  morbid  pix)cess  develops  first  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion, and  secondly  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs. 
When  contracted  in  die  ordinary  way,  the  lesions  are  usually  first  seen 
in  the  posterior  nasal  passages,  the  larynx  or  the  lungs,  or  in  the  super- 
ficial lymphatics,  especially  of  the  hind  limbs.  This  susceptibility  of 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  air-passages  seems  to  imply  that  the  bacillus, 
borne  on  the  air,  is  lodged  on  difierent  parts  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane,  and  first  sets  up  the  morbid  process  in  the  thinnest  or  most 
susceptible  portion.  That  it  can  be  thus  borne  on  the  air  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Viborg  and  Gerlach,  who  separately  collected  the 
particulate  elements  from  the  exhalations  of  glandered  horses  and  suc- 
cessfully inoculated  them.  That  the  virus  is  not  usually  carried  far  on 
the  air  in  a  virulent  form  is  attested  by  the  many  instances  in  which 
horses  have  stood  for  montlis  in  the  same  stable  with  a  glandered  animal 
without  becoming  infected.  That  infection  may  also  take  place  through 
the  ingestion  of  infected  matters  is  undoubted,  as  glanderous  products 
mixed  with  food,  or  even  made  into  balls  and  enclosed  in  paper  and 
administered  to  horses  in  this  form,  have  produced  the  disease.  The 
virulence  is  said  to  be  lost  by  passing  through  the  digestive  canal  of 
man  (Decroix),  dog,  pig,  and  fowl  (Renault),  but  even  to  Camivora  the 
infection  may  be  conveyed  in  the  focil. 

While  the  virus  is  concentrated  in  the  material  of  the  special  glander- 
ous de]K)6its  and  the  discliarges  from  these,  yet  no  part  oi  the  body  can 
be  considered  as  free  from  the  poison.  Viborg,  Coleman,  Hering,  and 
Chauveau  have  communicated  the  disease  by  transfusion  of  blood  from 
a  glandered  horse  to  a  healthy  one ;  hence  every  vascular  organ  must  be 
liable  to  infect.  The  secretions  of  the  diseased  Ixxly  (tears,  saliva, 
mucus,  sweat,  urine,  and  milk)  have  each  been  successfully  inoculated,  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  disease  to  the  foetus  in  utero  and  to  the  female  by 
coition  imply  that  even  the  generative  secretions  are  virulent.  Failures 
to  convey  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  and  secretions  have 
often  occurred,  however,  and  they  must  be  held  as  less  virulent  than  the 
products  of  the  local  disease-processes. 

The  claims  that  inoculation  with  pus,  ichor,  and  other  irritants  have 
produced  glanders  must  be  entirely  discredited.  The  deposits  and  ulcers 
in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere  resulting  from  such  inoculations  have  been 
either  septicsemia,  mistaken  for  glanders  in  the  earlier  days  of  patholog- 
ical anatomy;  or  the  septic  and  other  inflammations  set  up  by  these  inoo- 
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Illations  have  merely  served  as  fertile  spots  for  the  planting  and  growth 
of  the  glanders  bacillus  accidentally  present,  and  which  to  a  healthy  sys- 
tem might  have  proved  harmless. 

In  1882,  Cliauveau  had  demonstrated  the  particulate  nature  of  the 

?;lander  germ  by  his  unsuccessful  inoculations  with  the  liquids  filtered 
rom  dilutions  of  pus  taken  from  a  pulmonary  glanderous  ulcer.  The 
filtrate  and  the  liquid  mixture  formed  by  mixing  the  pus  with  five  hun- 
dred times  its  own  weight  of  water  retained  their  virulence  undiminished. 
In  1868,  Christol  and  Kiener  discovered  in  glanderous  products  a  bacillus 
which  they  figured  as  made  up  of  a  chain  of  nearly  globular  elements 
apparently  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath.  In  !|(881--82,  Bouchard,  Cap- 
itan,  and  Charrin  cultivated  these  microphytes  in  a  neutralized  extract 
of  meat  through  five  successive  cultures,  using  in  each  case  a  milligramme 
of  the  previous  culture,  or  less  than  j-u^^-g-  part  of  the  culture-liquid. 
Counting  that  the  milligramme  of  pus  would  give  to  each  centigramme 
of  the  first  culture-liquid  1,000,000,000  bacilli,  it  follows  that  the  second 
culture  would,  on  the  principle  of  dilution,  contain  1,000,000,  tlie  third 
1000,  the  fourth  1,  while  for  the  fifth  it  was  as  999  to  1  that  it  would 
receive  nothing  unless  the  germ  were  multiplied  in  the  culture-liquid. 
Inoculation  of  a  cat  with  this  fifth  culture,  started  originally  from  a 
nasal  ulcer  of  a  glandered  horse,  led  to  a  fatal  result  in  twenty-five  days, 
with  suppurating  tumor  of  the  left  testicle  and  inguinal  glands.  The 
products  of  the  nrst  cat  were  inoculated  on  a  second,  those  of  the  last  on 
a  third,  those  of  the  third  on  a  guinea-pig,  and  those  of  the  guinea-pig 
on  an  ass,  producing  in  every  case  specific  lesions  of  glanders,  including 
miliary  nodules  and  abscesses,  and  death  respectively  on  the  following 
days :  16,  7,  31,  and  10. 

In  September,  1882,  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  a  similar  course  of 
experiments  was  conducted  by  Schiitz  and  Lofler  at  Berlin.  The  viru- 
lent matter  used  for  starting  the  culture  was  procured  from  a  pulmonary 
deposit  and  spleen  of  a  glandered  horse ;  the  cultivation  was  continued 
through  eight  successive  culture-fluids.  One  horse  was  successfiilly  inoo* 
ulated  with  the  product  of  the  eighth  culture,  and  a  second  with  both  the 
fifth  and  eighth.  The  first  died  on  the  fifty-eighth  day,  and  the  second, 
now  very  weak,  was  sacrificed  on  the  fifty-ninth.  Both  showed  the  most 
extensive  lesions  of  glanders  alike  in  the  skin,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
pituitary  and  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  the  lungs.  To  demon- 
strate the  bacillus  they  take  a  thin  layer  of  the  infecting  liquid  on  a 
cover  glass,  dry  it,  stain  with  methyl  violet,  wash  with  dilute  acetic  acid, 
dehydrated  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  clear  by  oil  of  cedar.  Like  other 
jmthogenic  microphytes  this  may  be  preserved  for  months  or  years  if 
thoroughly  dried,  but  in  the  moist  condition  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 
heat  (133°  F. ;  Viborg,  Hofacker,  Renault),  chlorine,  and  the  disinfectant 
chlorides  and  sulphites. 

Symptoms. — Acute  nasal  glanders  in  horses  has  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion lasting  from  three  to  five  days  in  inoculated  cases.  Where  in  infected 
subjects  the  incubation  api^ears  to  have  extended  over  months  or  a  year, 
there  have  usually  (or  always)  been  deposits  in  internal  organs  which 
passed  without  rea>gnition  until  the  lesions  appeared  in  the  nose.  At 
the  outset  there  is  fever,  which  appears  before  any  local  lesions  are 
recognizable,   even   })ost-mortem   (Chauveau),  and   soon   with   languor^ 
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and  loss  of  appetite,  tliere  is  a  serous  nasal  discharge,  often  from 
one  siile  only.  By  the  sixth  day  this  has  become  yellowish,  the  margin 
of  the  nostril  is  often  swollen,  and  upon  the  pituitary  membrane  may  be 
detected  elevations  of  various  sizes  of  a  general  yellowish  tinge,  dotted 
with  minute  red  points  and  surrounded  by  a  bright-red  or  purple  and 
slightly  elevated  areola.  These  may  be  simple,  j^ea-like  nodules  or  more 
or  less  extensive  patches,  which  in  certain  cases  extend  over  nearly  the 
whole  pituitary  membrane.  At  the  same  time  the  submaxillary  lymph- 
atic glands  on  the  same  side  become  the  seat  of  a  hard  nodular  painless 
eulargement,  feeling  like  a  conglomerate  mass  of  peas,  and  often  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  become  more  closely  adherent  to  some  adjacent  part 
(bone,  skin,  base  of  tongue) ;  but  they  only  ulcerate  exceptionally.  Ex- 
tensive hot,  painful  engorgements  also  often  appear  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  if  on  the  limbs  or  joints  cause  lameness.  Soon  the  swellings 
on  the  mucosa  become  eroded  and  are  gradually  destroyed,  forming  large 
unhealthy,  chancrous-looking  ulcers,  tending  to  become  confluent  and  to 
eat  deeply  through  the  mucosa  into  the  subjacent  tissues.  These  are 
mostly  reddish  gr^iy  or  yellowish  gray,  with  raised  ragged  red  or  yellow- 
ish-red margins.  They  bleed  readily,  and  may  be  black  from  hemor- 
rhaee,  or  greenish  or  of  some  other  shade  from  decomposition.  The 
disaiarge  is  always  somewhat  glutinous  and  sticky,  but  it  may  vary  in 
color  from  simple  white  to  yellowish,  greenish,  brownish,  or  red,  accord- 
jng  to  the  destruction  of  tissue,  the  septic  changes,  or  the  effusion  of 
blood. 

By  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  day  the  acme  has  been  reached.  The  alse 
of  the  nostrils  are  glued  together  by  the  drying  discharge,  and  this,  with 
the  general  swelling  of  the  nasal  passages,  renders  the  breathing  snuffling 
and  difficult.  The  lymphatics  on  thaside  of  the  face  are  usually  inflamed 
and  corded,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  cutaneous  lymphatics  of  the  hind 
limbs  of  some  other  part  of  the  body  (farcy).  Death  usually  ensues  from 
suffocation,  preceded  by  the  most  painful  dyspnoea. 

Chronic  glanders  in  horses  often  sets  in  insidiously,  but  frequently  also 
it  first  shows  itself  by  constitutional  disturbance,  which  gradually  sub- 
sides as  the  local  lesions  are  formed.  Among  frequent  premonitory 
symptoms  may  be  mentioned  intermittent  or  continued  lameness,  oedema 
of  one  or  more  limbs,  infiltration  of  the  testicle,  cough,  and  bleeding  from 
the  nose.  The  general  health  ipay  appear  good,  and  if  in  good  hygienic 
condition  the  digestion  and  nutrition  may  be  sufficient,  the  body  plump, 
and  the  skin  shining  ;  but  there  is  usually  some  dulness  of  the  eye,  dry- 
ness of  the  coat,  lack  of  endurance,  and  a  tendency  to  sweat  easily  and  to 
run  down  rapidly  under  hard  work  or  debilitating  conditions.  The 
discharge,  at  first  clear,  becomes  turbid,  grayish,  sticky,  and  purulent, 
tending  to  agglutinate  the  hairs  and  edges  of  the  alse  nasi,  and  is  expelled 
by  snorting  in  masses.  The  nasal  mucosa,  and  especially  over  the  septum, 
is  the  seat  of  the  peculiar  elevations,  ulcers,  and  firm  white,  condensed 
deposits  resembling  cicatrio&s,  usually  low  enough  down  to  be  seen  or  felt. 
The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  are  the  seat  of  the  nodular  enlarge- 
ment described  in  acute  glanders,  and,  as  in  that  aflection,  there  may  be 
pulmonary  or  skin  deposits  shown  by  cough  or  oedema,  with  swelling  and 
coixling  01  the  cutaneous  lymphatics  with  nodules  and  ulcers. 

These  casert  often  maintain  this  indolent  type  for  years,  spreading  the 
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infection  widely,  but  tliey  tend  sooner  or  later  to  develop  the  acute  tj|>e, 
especially  under  some  debilitating  conditions. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronclii  is  firt^t  at- 
tacked the  nasal  lesions  may  be  delayed  for  a  time,  but  the  cough,  the 
variously  coloixxl  tenacious  expectoration,  the  excessive  tenderness  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  nodular  enlargement  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands, 
with  the  general  ill-condition,  suggest  that  wluch  is  later  confirmed  by 
the  s^)ecific  lesions  in  nose  and  skin. 

W  hen  the  affection  is  confined .  to  the  bronchia  and  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma, there  are  the  usual  signs  of  bronchitis,  disturbed  breathing,  with 
hard,  soil,  mucous,  or  dry  husky  cough,  and  blowing,  nmcous  or  sibilant 
rAle,  at  points  crepitation,  and  at  others  some  diminution  of  murmur 
and  resonance.  The  breath  is  mawkish  or  fetid,  and  expectoration  moi'e 
or  less  sticky  and  charged  with  bacilli ;  but  all  these  symptoms  are  at 
times  equivocal,  and  inoculation  alone  can  attest  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease.  This  should  be  practised  by  preference  on  a  donkey  or  an  old 
horse  in  poor  condition  but  with  general  good  health.  Then  the  disease 
shows  itself  in  the  acute  fonu  in  six  days.  If  solipedes  are  not  available, 
rabbits  or  guinea-pigs  may  be  used  for  inoculation. 

In  acute  cutaneous  glanders  or  farcy,  premonitory  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  ordinary  acute  glanders,  which  indeed  is  usually  present  as  well, 
and  always  supervenes  before  farcy  terminates  in  death.  The  local  lesions 
consist  in  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  become  like  firm 
cords,  the  appearance  at  intervals  along  these  cords  of  rounded  glanderous 
nodules  varying  hi  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hickory-nut,  and  with  a  roarkeil 
tendency  to  ulcci*ation  and  the  formation  of  hot,  painful  oedematous  swell- 
ings. The  swelling  of  the  lymphatics  a})pears  by  preference  in  the  lower 
part  of  a  hind  limb,  and  the  first  nodules  may  be  near  the  fetlock  or  tar- 
sus. The  ulcers  forming  about  the  sixth  day  have  a  yellowish-white 
appearance  with  red  points  and  raised  in^egular  borders,  and  the  discharge 
is  grumous  and  viscous,  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge.  The  disease 
extends  toward  the  body,  the  upper  air-passages  become  involved,  and 
death  speedily  follows. 

Chronic  cutaneous  glanders,  chronic  farcy,  usually  begins  by  a  local 
swelling,  mostly  of  the  fetlock,  in  the  midi^t  of  which  a  careful  examina- 
tion detects  a  small  glanderous  nodule.  This  tardily  softens,  ulcerates, 
and  discharges  the  characteristic  ichor,  the  lymphatics  leading  up  from  it 
become  thick  and  rigid  (corded),  and  new  nodules  appear.  Though  very 
indolent,  these  finally  tend  to  ulcerate,  and  in  time  oedematous  swellings 
appear  in  the  vicinity  or  at  distant  parts  of  the  body,  with  nodules  at 
intervals.  This  will  go  on  for  montlis,  or  even  for  years,  and  recoveries 
cKxasionally  take  place,  while  in  other  cases,  and  especially  when  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  bad,  acute  glanders  supervene. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  consist  essentially  in  a  cellular 
groAvth  in  the  connective  tissue,  determined  by  the  presence  of  the 
specific  poison,  and  in  destructive  changes  in  the  elements  of  such 
growth — softening,  fatty  degeneration,  ulceration,  and  discharge.  In 
certain  cases  of  nasal  glanders  at  the  earliest  stage  there  is  merely  an 
increased  proliferation  of  the  mucous  corpuscles,  which  become  more 
granular  or  purulent.  Soon,  however,  the  fibro-vascular  layer  is  in- 
volved, the  affected  part  being  the  seat  of  dark  bluish  congestion,  and 
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of  the  proliferation  of  small  rounded  lymphoid  cells,  comparable  to  those 
of  the  early  stage  of  tubercle,  and  enclosed  in  more  or  less  deuse  fibrous 
areolfe.  The  common  nasal  nodule  or  patch  has  a  soil  velvety  surface, 
dirty  gray  or  grayish  yellow,  and  the  lymphoid  cells  are  so  circumscribed 
in  nests  that  when  soaked  in  water  the  cells  are  Nvashed  out  and  the 
fibrous  reticahim  is  left  hollowed  out  like  a  honeycomb.  In  this  fibrous 
reticulum  arc  many  spindle"sha])ed  and  a  few  rounded  cells.  Its  vas- 
cularity is  easily  demonstrated  by  injection.  The  cejitre  of  each  nest 
is  the  palest  part  of  the  mass,  and  unless  stained  by  extravasation  it 
contrasts  with  the  reddish  areola.  These  islets  of  lymphoid  cclU,  at 
first  isolated  and  each  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  may  enlai*ge  and  b(*come 
confluent,  forming  the  larger  nodules.  With  this  increase  the  centre  of 
each  becomes  turbid,  and  the  cells  are  found  to  have  become  granular 
and  fatty,  and  to  have  in  part  broken  up  into  a  granular  debris.  This 
characterizes  the  period  of  ulceration,  and  erosions  and  ulcers  follow  in 
ratio  with  the  extent  of  the  neoplasm  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 
If  the  growth  is  tardy,  the  ulcer,  with  irregular  eroded  and  everted 
edges,  may  remain  for  some  time  stationary  or  even  recede,  while  if  rapid, 
new  tubercles  form  around  the  margin  of  the  first,  and  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  their  elements  the  ulcer  is  continuously  extended.  The  lesions 
are  especially  common  on  the  septum  nasi  and  turbinated  bones.  Similar 
lesions  may  be  found  in  the  nasal  sinuses  or  larynx. 

The  nodules  found  in  the  lungs  strongly  resemble  miliary  tubercles, 
but  are  usually  less  numerous.  As  in  the  nose,  they  have  a  punctiform, 
central,  grayish,  turbid  portion,  encircled  by  a  more  translucent  ring, 
surrounded  in  its  turn  by  a  vascular  area.  They  are  also  comjK)sod  of 
the  same  granular  rounded  cells,  though  they  may,  especially  in  the 
chronic  forms,  have  undergone  caseous,  fibrous,  or  calcareous  degenera- 
tion. The  acute  tubercles  are  often  surrounde<l  by  circumscribed  pneu- 
monia with  considerable  exudation.  They  are  distinguished  from  genu- 
ine tubercle  by  their  vascularity  and  by  the  absence  or  giant-cells. 

The  cutaneous  deposits  are  composed  of  the  same  histological  products 
imliedded  in  the  dermis  or  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  extend- 
ing in  some  cases  deeply  bet^veen  the  muscles,  with  no  clt»ar  line  of  demar-r 
cation  from  the  sound  tissue.  Not  only  the  chains  of  nodules  (farcy-buds\ 
but  the  connecting  lymphatic  trunks,  are  the  seat  of  the  characteristic 
cellular  product,  and  in  chronic  cases  there  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
adjacent  lymphatic  glands  as  well.  In  these  there  is  a  special  tendency 
to  early  dinint^ration  and  ulceration. 

In  the  diffuse  glanderous  swellings  (infiltrated  glanders,  inflammatory 
glanders)  the  affected  tissues  are  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  with 
profuse  exudation  throughout,  while  in  the  interstices  of  the  connective 
tissue  are  numerous  granular  glander-oells.  The  same  tendency  to  necro- 
biosis is  shown  as  in  the  other  forms  of  glanderous  neoplasms,  and  such 
diffuse  swellings  become  the  seats  of  very  extensive,  deep,  and  irregular 
ulcers,  or  frequently  of  fibroid  growth  and  induration,  forming  the  so- 
called  cicatricial  deposits.  These  are  hard,  firm,  and  resistant,  and  histo- 
logically consist  of  a  dense  fibrous  stroma  interspersed  with  the  spindle- 
shaped  cells.  They  are  especially  common  in  chronic  cases,  and  such  an 
appearance  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  always  suspicious,  as  this 
dense  fibroid  appearance  rarely  follows  a  simple  traumatic  lesion. 
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Diffuse  glanderous  Infiltrations  in  the  nose  may  implicate  the  entire 
mucosa  of  one  or  both  nasal  chambers,  and  the  ulcers  are  liable  to  be 
greater  than  from  the  nodular  form  of  tlie  disease.  They  are  also 
especially  associated  with  thrombosis  of  the  veins,  which  occurs  to  a  less 
extent  in  tlie  nodular  form  and  conduces  to  the  dark-blue  tint  of  the 
mucosa. 

Glanderous  infiltration  of  the  lungs  is  inflammatory  in  its  nature  (pneu- 
monia malleosa),  attacking  an  urea  of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
or  near  the  margin  of  the  lungs,  and  proceeds  to  caseous  necrobiosb, 
suppuration,  calcification,  or  fibroid  induration.  In  the  skin  such  infil- 
trations also  frequently  terminate  in  induration,  while  ulceration  and 
abscess  tend  to  api^eur  when  the  proliferation  of  glander-cells  is  most 
abuudant  (farcy-buds). 

The  glander-nodules  are  not  uncommon  in  muscles,  intermuscular  con- 
nective tissue,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  testicles.  Leuksemia  is  also  a 
constant  feature,  the  irritation  of  Uie  lymphatic  glands  manifestly  stimu- 
lating the  production  of  the  lymph-cells. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  glanders  usually  rests  on  the  viscid 
nature  of  the  disclmrge,  the  painless  nodular  swelling  of  the  submaxil- 
lary glands  and  the  indisposition  to  suppurate,  the  characteristic  appear* 
auce  of  the  nodules,  elevations,  ulcers,  and  indurations  of  the  nasal 
mucosa,  and  the  presence  of  the  specific  bacillus.  The  diagnosis  of  farcy 
rests  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  nodules  and  conlcd  lymphatics,  of  the 
ulcers  and  their  discharges,  on  the  extension  of  the  affection  toward  the 
trunk,  and  tlie  tendency  to  implicate  the  respiratory  organs.  Usually, 
there  are  several  victims,  the  earlier  ones  chronic  cases,  the  later  ones 
acute,  or  there  is  a  history  or  presumption  of  exposure.  Yet  in  many 
cases,  and  especially  in  the  more  chronic  internal  forms  (lar3mgeal,  pul- 
monary, etc.),  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  inoculation  of  a  horse,  goat, 
sheep,  or  rabbit  may  be  the  only  available  means  of  reaching  a  decision. 
Auto-inoculations  are  unreliable,  as  parts  not  yet  the  seat  of  active  disease 
will  often  resist  inoculation. 

Proqnosis. — This  is  always  unfavorable.  The  constancy  of  internal 
de])osits  and  the  viability  of  the  germ  in  such  products  render  it  impos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  iX)ison  from  the  system  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  In  external  glanders  only  is  there  any  reasonably  good  hope,  an  J 
even  this  is  confined  to  the  chronic  cases.  In  stating  this  much,  it  is  not 
denied  that  recoveries  even  of  chronic  nasal  glanders  do  occur,  yet  these 
are  few,  and  the  majority  of  those  that  do  apparently  recover  usually 
succumb  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  harti  work  or  specially  trying 
conditions  of  life,  so  that  but  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  most  of  the  alleged 
recoveries. 

Treatment. — ^Considering  the  great  danger  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serviug  the  germs  of  a  disease  so  fatal  alike  to  man  and  beast,  the  treat- 
ment of  glanders  is  never  commendable.  The  danger  is  least  in  the  case 
of  chronic  farcy,  not  only  because  the  processes  are  less  active,  but  because 
the  virus  is  not  being  thrown  out  and  diffused  with  the  tidal  air  of 
respiration,  sneezing,  and  coughing.  The  unbroken  farcy-buds  and 
swollen  lymphatics  may  be  actively  treated  by  compound  iodine  ointment, 
and  the  ulcerous  nodules  freely  cauterized  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
biniodide   of  mercury,  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  iodized 
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phenol.  Local  inflammations  may  demand  fomentations  and  astringent 
antiseptic  lotions.  Meanwhile,  the  system  must  be  supported  by  a  tonic 
regimen  and  medication,  abundance  of  pure  air,  a  liberal  and  wholesome 
diet,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  various  bodily  functions  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Of  medicinal  agents  the  most  pronounced  tonics  have  the  best 
reputation^-sulpliate  of  copper  and  iron,  biniodide  of  comber,  arsenic, 
and,  above  all,  arsenite  of  strychnia.  Next  to  these  the  sulphites  rank, 
and  a  combination  of  the  two  last  named  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 

Prevention. — The^landered  liorses  and  all  animals  attacked  with  acute 
or  obstinate  farcy  shoula  be  destroyed  and  their  bodies  be  burned  or  deeply 
buried.  Every  State  should  legally  interdict  the  use  of  a  glandered  horse 
or  hid  exposure  in  any  public  or  other  place  where  infection  is  likely  to 
reach  other  animals  by  contact  or  througn  fodder,  litter,  stable  utensib,  or 
any  other  objects  employed  about  animals.  No  less  imperative  should  be  the 
{lerfect  disinfection  of  all  stables,  harness,  and  other  objects  with  which 
glandered  animals  have  come  in  contact.  The  value  of  such  measures  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  what  has  been  stated  above  as  to  tlie  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  fhe  French  army  so  long  as  the  doctrines  of  non-contagion 
dominated  in  its  management,  and  the  comparative  disappearance  of  the 
disease  so  soon  as  a  change  of  theory  and  method  had  been  inaugurated ; 
the  absence  of  the  disease  in  the  English  army,  where  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  and  its  extinction  has  long  prevailed ;  and  the  entire  absence  of 
the  disease  from  Australia,  New  ^£uand,  etc.,  into  which  it  has  never 
been  imported,  though  prevailing  in  a  corresponding  latitude  and  climate 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Glanders  in  Man. 

Up  to  1812  the  communication  of  glanders  to  man  failed  to  be  recog- 
nized. Then  Loriu,  a  French  surgeon,  published  a  case  of  the  kind  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  hand  was  induced  by  inoculation  from  a  horse 
suflbring  from  farcy,  and  Waldingcr  and  Weith  drew  attention  to  the 
dan^rs  of  infection  about  the  same  time.  In  1821,  Muscroft  in  Eng- 
landf  and  Schilling  in  Grermany  simultaneously  reported  cases  of  infec- 
tion from  the  iiorse  in  which  the  true  symptoms  of  glanders  in  man  were 
recognized.  Rust,  Sedow,  and  Weiss  soon  followed  with  additional 
cases;  then  Forozzi  (1822),  Seidler  (1823),  Wolff*,  Grossheim,  Eck, 
Brunslow,  Lesser,  Travers  (1826),  Kries,  Grubb,  Brown  (1829),  Neu- 
mann (1830),  Vogeli  (1831),  Alexander  (1832),  and  Elliotson  (1833). 
Though  the  disease  was  now  well  recognized,  yet  its  nature  has  been 
elucidated  by  a  series  of  later  writers,  including  especially  Eayer,  Tardieu, 
Virchow,  Leisering,  Gerlach,  and  Kor*inyi. 

Etiology. — Man  is  rarely  infected  from  any  other  source  than  the 
horse.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  contagion  has  been  derived  from 
infected  men.  The  modes  of  infection,  immediate  and  mediate,  are  the 
main  points  to  notice  in  this  connection.  Those  employed  about  horses 
are  usually  infected  by  direct  contact  of  the  poisonous  discharges,  blood, 
or  tissues  with  abrasions  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  The  inocu- 
lation received  in  giving  medicine,  examining  the  nose,  performing  oper- 
ations  with   effusion  of  blood,  dressing  cutaneous  ulcers,  slaughter!  fig, 
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pkinning,  making  a  necropsy,  burying,  etc.,  is  not  unoommon.  Again, 
direct  infection  is  sustained  through  snorting  of  the  horse,  so  that  par- 
ticles of  the  virulent  discharge  are  lodged  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eye  or  nose.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  infection  by  inhaling  tlie  exha- 
lations of  glandered  horses,  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  some  few  cases 
which  have  been  recorded  as  communicated  through  the  unbroken  skin. 
The  bite  of  the  glandered  horse  is  a  rare  means  of  infection.  From 
infection  by  eating  glandered  animals  man  is  usually  saved  by  the  cook- 
ing of  his  food  and  by  his  inherent  power  of  resistance,  yet  with  instances 
of  this  kind  on  record,  as  recorded  by  Ringheim,  and  tlie  well-known 
conveyance  of  the  disease  to  animals  in  this  way,  it  would  be  folly  to 
Ignore  the  risk  to  man  from  eating  the  flesh  of  glandered  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  and  rabbits. 

Among  the  mediate  forms  of  contagion  may  be  named  drinking  from 
the  same  pail  or  trough  after  a  glandered  horse,  using  a  knife  that  has 
been  employed  to  open  a  glanderous  abscess,  wiping  a  wound  with  an 
infected  blanket  or  handkerchief,  handling  infected  harness,  wagon-pole, 
or  manger  with  wounded  hands,  sleeping  over  glandered*  horses  or  in  a 
stall  or  on  litter  previously  used  by  such  horses. 

Conveyance  of  glanders  from  man  to  man  has  taken  place  through 
using  or  handling  the  same  dishes,  towels,  or  handkerchiefs,  through 
dressing  the  wounds,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  veterinarian  Gerartl,  through 
making  an  autopsy  of  a  victim  of  the  disease. 

Fortunately,  the  susceptibility  of  man  is  slight,  but  few  out.  of  the 
multitudes  handling  glandered  horses  becoming  infected.  It  is  essentially 
an  industrial  disease,  114  cases  being  distributed  as  follows  among  the 
different  occupations:  hostlers,  42;  farmers  and  horse-owners,  19;  horse- 
butchers,  13;  coachmen  and  driv^ers,  11;  veterinary  surgeons  and  stu- 
dents, 10;  soldiers,  5;  surgeons,  4;  gardeners,  3;  horse-dealers,  2;  j>olioe- 
men,  shepheixls,  blacksmiths,  employes  at  veterinary  school,  and  washer^ 
women,  1  of  each. 

A  condition  of  ill-health  doubtless  predisposes  to  this  as  to  other  inva- 
sions of  infectious  disease,  yet  men  in  apparently  the  most  vigorous  health 
have  succumlxxl  to  the  poison. 

Symptom?. — ^The  incubation  of  acute  glanders  in  inoculated  cases  usu- 
ally varies  from  one  to  four  days.  In  cases  in  which  the  mode  of  entrance 
is  not  so  manifest  it  may  apparently  extend  over  one,  two,  or  even  three 
weeks.  If  the  disease  has  occurred  by  external  inoculation,  the  seat  of 
the  wound  shows  the  first  symptoms,  consisting  of  tense  swelling,  pain, 
and  a  dark  or  yellowish  erysipelatoid  redness,  while  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  puffy  and  everted,  the  matter  escaping  is  sanious,  and  the  sur- 
rounding lymphatics  are  swollen  and  red  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
enlarged  and  tender.  After  a  few  days  constitutional  disonler  sets  in — 
languor,  extreme  weakness  and  prostration,  aching  in  the  limbs  (muscles 
and  joints)  and  in  the  head,  rigors  alternating  with  fever  or  a  continued 
fever  after  the  first  violent  chill,  and  in  some  cases  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
even  diarrhoea.  In  cases  not  resulting  from  external  inoculation  the 
febrile  symptoms  are  the  earliest  to  be  noticed,  and  the  muscular  and  artio* 
ular  pains  may  be  at  first  mistaken  for  acute  rheumatism.  In  other  cases, 
in  which  the  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  are  the  most  prominent  and 
the  prostration  and  weariness  extreme,  the  symptoms  at  first  strongly  sug- 
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gcst  typhoid  fever.  Soon,  however,  with  a  sense  of  formication  a  local 
yellowish  or  livid  erysipelatoid  inflammation  appears,  by  preference  on 
the  softer  parts  of  the  face,  the  nose,  eyelids,  cheeks,  or  on  one  of  the 
principal  joints,  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  knee.  In  the  midst  of  the  phleg- 
monous swelling,  or  even  antecedent  to  it,  there  appear  small  firm  veA 
'spots  or  nodules,  sometimes  as  small  as  those  of  variola,  at  others  like  a 
pea  or  as  lai^  as  a  walnut  or  larger.  These  gradually  blanch  in  the 
centre,  soften,  and  change  into  pustules  or  abscesses,  and,  bursting,  dis- 
charge a  slimy,  thick,  sanguineous  pus,  often  emitting  a  mawki^ili  or  fetid 
odor.  The  sores  thus  formed  are  ulcerous  and  unhealthy,  with  pufly, 
ragged,  everted  borders  and  a  grayish  or  yellowish  red  base,  which  often 
extends  deeply  between  the  muscles  and  exposes  tendons  and  bones. 
When  several  deposits  of  this  kind  are  closely  aggregated,  they  tend  to 
combine  in  one  slough,  which  may  involve  a  great  extent  of  tissue.  In 
all  cases  there  are  the  swollen,  reddened,  tender  condition  of  the  connecting 
lymphatics  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  At  times  the 
deposits  and  abscesses  are  deeply  seated  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles, 
and  at  other  times  the  joints  are  enlarged  by  exudation. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  glanders  supervenes  on  the  cutaneous 
symptoms.  At  first  a  viscid,  whitish  nasal  catarrh  appears  from  one  or 
both  nostrils,  mixed  with  striae  of  blood;  then  upon  the  pituitary 
membrane  appear  ulcers  like  those  already  described  in  the  horse ;  the 
same  form  on  the  buccal,  pharyngeal,  and  laryngeal  raucous  membranes, 
and  by  physical  examination  they  may  even  be  found  to  have  invaded  the 
lungs.  The  margins  of  the  nostrils  l^ecome  adherent  through  the  drying 
of  the  tenacious  mucus;  the  meati  are  blocked  or  narrowed  by  the  swelling 
of  the  mucosa,  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
discharges ;  the  breathing  becomes  snuffling  and  difficult ;  the  voice  altered 
or  lost ;  the  cough  weak,  with  a  mucous  and  bloody  expectoration,  and 
the  breath  offensively  fetid.  The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  are 
inflamed  and  enlarged,  and  may  even  go  on  to  suppuration  and  ulceration. 
The  conjunctiva  is  usually  involved,  and  at  times  the  specific  formation 
and  ulceration  extend  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  nausea,  vomiting, 
indigestion,  irr^ularity  of  the  bowels,  and  fetid  diarrhoea  ensue.  There 
is  complete  anorexia,  but  thirst  is  ardent,  especially  with  diarrhoea. 
With  the  advance  of  the  disease  dyspnoea  supervenes,  and  nervous  dis- 
onler  is  shown  by  the  extreme  weakness,  anxiety,  sleeplessness,  troubled 
dreams,  nocturnal  delirium,  dilated  pupils,  and  even  coma.  The  tempera- 
ture, though  at  first  unaltered,  may  later  rise  to  104°  F.,  and  the  pulse  to 
110  to  120  beats  per  minute.  The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  detection  of 
the  bacillus  in  the  discharges,  and,  above  all,  in  the  liquids  of  freshly- 
opened  pustules  (Wassilieff ). 

The  duration  of  acute  glanders  in  man  may  be  no  more  than  three 
days,  though  usually  it  is  protracted  to  fourteen  or  twenty-one,  and 
exceptionallv  to  twenty-nine  days.  The  almost  constant  termination  of 
this  form  o^  the  disease  is  in  death. 

Chronic  glanders  occasionally  appears  in  man,  and  is  in  most  respects 
the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  horse.  The  morbid  process  shows  itself 
in  the  int^umental  or  other  tissues  of  the  body,  and  only  attacks  the 
nose  and  air-passages  later,  when  the  constitutional  sjmfiptoms  become 
more   intense.     The  general   malaise,   languor,   prostration,   aching  of 
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limbs  and  joints,  and  inappetenoe  are  usually  present,  complicated  by  a 
local  swelling  in  the  seat  of  inoculation  (face,  hands,  etc.),  with  small 
nodules  progressing  to  pustules,  congestion  of  the  lymphatics,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands.  These  lesions  may  subside  even  before  sup- 
puration, and  the  disease  is  manifested  for  a  week  or  two  only  by  a  gene- 
ral feeling  of  weariness  and  ill-health;  but  sooner  or  later  the  local* 
symptoms  reappear  in  the  same  or  another  seat,  and  the  neoplasms, 
though  indolent  for  an  indefinite  len8;th  of  time,  finally  degenerate, 
soften,  burst,  and  form  ulcers.  These  ulcers  have  the  general  ciiaracters 
already  described — a  livid  grayish  or  yellowish  hue,  >rith  red,  puffy, 
irr^ular  edges,  and  a  viscid  greenish,  yello\vish,  dirty  white,  or  bloody 
discharge.  They  tend  to  increase,  or  they  may  appear  to  heal  by  the 
peculiar  firm  cicatricial  formation,  but  on  the  swollen  margins  new 
deposits,  abscesses,  and  ulcers  tend  continually  to  form,  ^roetimes 
these  are  of  considerable  size  and  seated  deeply  among  the  muscles,  but 
when  opened  they  show  the  same  unhealthy  serous  or  bloody  pus,  and 
manifest  a  tendency  to  extension  rather  than  to  healing.  When  the  disease 
extends  to  the  respimtoiy  organs,  often  two  or  three  months  after  the 
onset,  there  is  cough  and  sore  throat,  blocking  of  the  nose  by  the  tena- 
cious discharges  and  swollen  mucosa,  and  in  the  pharynx,  fauces,  and 
nose  the  characteristic  ulcer  may  be  detected.  The  attendant  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  also  much  more  marked — indigestion,  nausea,  vom- 
iting, diarrhoea,  rigors,  profuse  perspiration,  high  temperature,  excited 
breathing  and  pulse,  a  yellowish  or  earthy  hue  of  the  skm,  rapid  emacia- 
tion, and  great  prostration.  Though  great  emaciation,  debility,  and 
hectic  ensue  on  the  indolent  chronic  processes,  yet  the  disease  usually 
assumes  all  the  characters  of  the  acute  type  before  terminating  fatally. 

In  cases  that  recover  the  fever  diminishes,  exacerbations  cease,  ulcers 
granulate  and  cicatrize,  vesicles  dry  up,  the  nodules  and  enlarged  glands 
diminish,  the  erysipelatoid  swellings  of  skin  and  nose  subside,  and  a  very 
tardy  and  imperfect  convalescence  is  established. 

The  duration  of  chronic  glanders,  nasal  or  cutaneous  (fiircy),  is  exceed- 
ingly indefinite,  varying  from  three  months  to  ten  or  eleven  years.  One 
of  tne  most  protracted  cases  is  that  recorded  by  Bollinger  of  a  veterina- 
rian who,  after  an  eleven  years'  illness,  recovered  with  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion of  the  nose  and  larynx  and  a  decided  cachectic  appearance. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Besides  the  lesions  above  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx,  the 
frontal  sinuses,  the  larynx,  and  less  frequently  the  lungs,  are  the  seats  of 
the  specific  glanderous  proceases.  In  the  lungs  there  are  then  the  nodules, 
hard,  caseous,  or  purulent  according  to  their  age,  and  varying  in  size 
from  a  millet-seed  and  pea  upward  to  the  involving  of  the  greater  part 
of  a  lobe.  Beneath  the  pleune  may  be  seen  eochymoses,  hard,  fibrous 
nodules,  and  yellow  elevations,  which  on  being  incised  furnish  gmmous 
pus.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  gorged  with  blood,  gray  or  black, 
and  is  the  seat  of  suppuration.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  softened,  and  may 
be  the  seat  of  glanderous  processes,  \vith  ulcers  in  the  bile-duct  or  gall- 
bladder. The  Joints,  like  other  serous  cavities,  become  the  seat  of 
specific  suppuration.  The  bones  are  often  implicated  in  adjacent  deposits, 
esi)ecial1y  m  the  face,  cranium,  and  hands,  so  that  the  compact  tissue  may 
bca)me  reduced  to  the  merest  shell,  while  the  medulla  and  periosteum 
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abound  iu  the  8pccific  products.  The  cerebral  meninges  and  brain-tissue 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  st)ccific  growths  and  niinute  abscesses.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  usually  l&ss 
than  it  is  in  the  horse,  though  they  are  never  entirely  free  from  lesions. 
Indeed,  the  tendency  in  man  to  the  formation  of  considerable  glanderous 
uem)lasms  is  much  less  than  in  the  solipede. 

The  microscopy  of  the  lesions  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  horse. 
O.  Wyss  describes  the  cutaneous  nodules  as  formed  by  a  great  prolifera- 
tion of  round  cells  (like  pus-cells)  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  corium  just 
beneath  the  papillary  layer.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  corium 
and  papillsB  are  filled  with  pus-cells,  and,  becoming  disorganized,  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  pustules  and  small  abscesses.  Lagrange  describes 
iu  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  palm,  a  layer  about  2  mm.  iu  thickness  of 
embryonic  cells  closely  packed  with  an  amorphous  intercellular  sub- 
stance. The  nuclei  appeared  larger  than  in  ordinary  ulcers  or  tubercles. 
Extending  into  this  layer  were  capillary  vessels  packed  with  red  globules 
and  with  blind  extremities,  or  in  some  instances  minute  ruptures  and 
hemorrhages.  Beneath  this  superficial  cellular  layer  was  a  stratum  of 
striated  muscle,  especially  noticeable  for  the  excess  of  condensed  connect- 
ive tissue  making  up  the  intermuscular  septa,  and  the  great  multiplication 
of  nuclei  with  large,  clearly-defined  nucleoli,  not  only  inside  the  sarco- 
Icmma,  but  also  between  the  fibrillse  and  separating  them  widely.  At 
some  points  the  muscular  tissue  had  undergone  a  vitreous  degeneration, 
while  at  others  were  many  fusiform  cells.  At  one  point,  where  the  ulcer 
extended  to  the  phalanx,  the  compact  layer  of  the  bone  was  attenuated  to 
the  thinnest  shell  and  perforated,  so  that  the  medulla  was  continuous  with 
the  ulcer.  The  medulla  contained  a  great  number  of  white  globules, 
niedulla-cells,  and  minute  embryonic  nuclei.  The  vessels  were  remark- 
able by  the  extensive  fibroid  thickening  of  their  coats.  On  section  of 
the  ulcer  many  orifices  stood  widely  open  because  of  the  rigidity  of  their 
avails.  The  internal  coat  was  plicated,  as  if  too  large  for  the  lumen. 
The  external  fibrous  layers  were  at  points  abundantly  interspersed  with, 
and  even  replaced  by,  groups  of  embryonic  cells,  the  active  proliferation 
of  which  meant  the  destruction  of  the  perivascular  fibmus  layer.  These 
embryonic  cells  even  invaded  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  partly  blocked 
it,  so  that  the  remnant  of  the  tube  remained  as  the  centre  of  a  disintegra- 
ting mass,  or  later  a  caseous  or  purulent  focus. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  glanders,  when  well  developed,  is  unmistakable. 
The  presence  on  or  near  the  skin  of  the  characteristic  nodules,  pustules, 
jihlyctense,  and  ulcers,  the  oedema  or  erysipelatoid  condition  of  the  adja- 
cent skin,  the  redness  of  the  lymphatics,  tlie  presence  of  the  neoplasms 
and  ulcers  in  the  nose,  and  the  sticky,  fetid,  variously  colored  nasal  dis- 
charge, with  the  acute  fever,  prostration,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  and 
joints,  make  a  tout  ensemble  that  is  pathoguomonic.  In  the  initial  stage 
only  it  may  be  confounded  with  rheumatism,  but  the  arthritic  pains  are 
not  usually  attended  by  the  same  amount  of  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
joints,  the  prostration  is  far  more  profound,  and  there  are  in  most  cases  an 
irritable,  unhealthy-looking  wound  and  a  history  of  exi)osure  to  infection 
from  glandered  horses. 

In  chronic  glanders,  and  especially  in  the  external  form  (farcy),  the 
diagnosis  is  often  more  difficult.     From  pysemia  and  septicsemia  it  is 
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asually  to  be  distinguished  by  the  comparative  absence  or  the  slightness 
of  the  chills^  by  the  less  healthy  character  of  the  pus,  and  by  the  impli- 
cation of  the  nasal  mucosa,  the  larynx,  and  lungs.  When  the  nose, 
larynx,  or  lungs  are  but  slightly  affected,  there  may  be  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  syphilis  or  miliary  tuberculosis,  but  a  close  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  lesions,  the  absence  of  any  concomitant  history  or  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  and  deductions  drawn  from  the  occupation  of  the  patient 
and  the  presumptive  exposure,  will  greatly  assist  in  reaching  a  diagnosis. 

The  detection  of  the  bacillus  is  not  conclusive,  as  in  tuberculosis  and 
some  forms  of  septioemia  there  are  similar  organisms,  agreeing  with 
the  microbe  of  glanders  even  iu  the,  matter  of  size.  In  cases  of  doubt 
a  little  delay  will  usually  allow  the  development  of  new  and  more  cha- 
racteristic symptoms. 

The  final  resort,  however,  is  to  inoculation.  Auto-inoculation,  as 
practised  by  Poland,  is  rarely  satisfactor}',  as  the  system  has  acquired  a 
partial  tolerance  of  the  disease  and  local  lesions  are  not  so  certainly 
developed  as  in  the  healthy  subject  (St.  Cyr).  Inoculation  on  a  healthy 
goat,  sheep,  or  rabbit  can  always  be  availed  of,  and  if  practised  on  more 
than  one  subject  can  be  relied  upon,  as  the  virus  lascs  nothing  of  its 
power  in  passing  through  the  human  system,  but  usually  determines  an 
acute  form  of  the  disease  in  the  animal  inoculated. 

Prognosis. — Acute  glanders  is  almost  constantly  fatal  to  man.  Of 
chronic  cases,  and  especially  the  external  form  (farcy),  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  subjects  recover.  When  both  internal  and  external 
(farcy — glanders),  the  issue  is  usually  fatal.  Kiitner  claims  that  cases 
caused  by  external  inoculation  are  more  favorable  than  those  caused  by 
the  inhaled  poison.  This  accords  with  the  general  principle,  that  a 
poison  viable  in  the  comparatively  vitiated  air  of  the  lungs  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  better  fitted  by  its  habit  of  life  for 
survival  in  the  blood  and  plasma,  and  is  consequently  more  redoubtable. 
The  greater  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  any  particular  case,  the  more 
favorable  is  the  prognosis. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  glanders  in  man  the  same  princi- 
ples must  guide  as  in  animals.  In  external,  inoculated  cases  the  wounded 
tissues  should  be  early  destroyed  by  potent  caustics — fuming  nitric  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  iodized  phenol,  chlorine,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbolic 
acid,  or  the  hot  iron.  The  erysipelatoid  swellings  may  be  treated  by 
leeching,  followed  by  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  iodine,  or  chlorine-water, 
by  ice,  and  internally  by  laxatives  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  first 
two  antiseptics  may  be  freely  used  by  hypodermic  injection.  Abscesses 
and  tumors  should  be  laid  open  and  cauterized  as  above,  and  then  treated 
by  weaker  solutions  of  the  same  agents.  Nasal  ulcers  may  be  treated  by 
insufflation  of  iodoform  and  injections  of  crcasote,  carbolic  acid,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  permanganate  of  potash  solutions.  Of  the  greatest  import- 
ance is  a  general  tonic  and  stimulating  regimen.  A  nutritious  di^t 
(including  beef-tea),  abundance  of  pure  air,  alcoholic  stimulants,  qutuia, 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  and,  above  all,  arseniate  of  strychnia,  have 
been  used  with  advantage.  Various  anti-ferments,  such  as  the  bisulphites 
in  full  doses,  carbolic  acid,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  apparently 
proved  beneficial,  and  deserve  a  further  trial.     As  in  the  horse,  a  great 
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variety  of  other  agciitS|  mostly  of  a  tonic  nature^  have  been  employed, 
but  with  very  variable  I'esults. 

Prevention. — The  first  step  toward  the  prevention  of  glanders  in 

man  is  the  systematic  restriction  and  extinction  of  the  affection  in  ani- 

"  

mals.  This  has  been  already  sufficiently  referred  to  above.  Further 
measures  of  prophylaxis  embrace  the  following :  the  avoidance  of  contact 
with  glandered  and  suspected  horses  by  all  persons  having  any  wounds, 
abrasious,  or  ulcers  on  their  skins ;  the  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver 
of  all  such  sores  on  persons  necessarily  brought  in  contact  with  glandered 
or  suspected  animals  or  their  products ;  the  general  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  danger  from  glandered  animals;  washing  of  hands  and  face 
in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  cliloride  of  lime  after  handling  infected 
or  suspected  animals  or  their  carcases  or  products ;  the  thorough  disinfec- 
tion or  destruction  (preferably  by  fire)  oi  harness,  clothing,  racks,  man- 
gers, wagon-ix)lcs,  buckets,  trouglis,  brushes,  combs,  litter,  and  fodder 
that  have  been  exposed  to  infection ;  and,  finally,  the  exclusion  from  the 
markets  of  all  meat  derived  from  suspected  or  infected  animals.  It  is 
generally  held  that  the  flesh  of  the  horse  alone  demands  ins])cction,  but 
with  the  known  susceptibility  of  sheep,  goats,  and  rabbits  it  can  easily  l)e 
conceived  how  the  infection  may  reach  man  through  his  food,  though 
horse-flesh  is  never  consumed.  That  glanders  has  never  been  recognized 
as  arising  from  tlie  consumption  of  diseased  sheep  or  rabbits  does  not 
prove  that  it  has  never  i*eached  man  by  this  channel,  any  more  than  the 
absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  infection  of  man  from  the  horse  would 
prove  the  non-occurrence  of  such  infection  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  knowledge  that  the  animals  used  for  food  in  this 
coimtry  are  liable  to  contract  and  convey  this  disease  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  systematic  and  universal  suppression  of  the  disease  among  Uie 
equine  population. 


ANTHRAX  (MALIGNANT  PUSTULE) 

By  JAIVIES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.  S. 


Synonyms. — LaHn^  Ignis  Saoer,  Anthrax  Epizooticus,  Pustula  Ma- 
ligna^  Pustula  Pestifera,  Erysipelas  Carbunculosum,  Carbunculo  Conta- 

S'oso^  Glossanthrax,  Angina  Carbunculosa,  Anthrax  Hiemorrhoidalis, 
'yoosis  IntestinaliS;  Apoplcxia  Splenitis,  etc.  English^  Black  Erysip- 
elas, Malignant  Vesicle,  Anthrax  Fever.  Splenic  Apoplexy,  Splenic 
Fever,  Inflammatory  Fever,  Carbancular  Fever,  Black  Quarter,  Blood- 
Striking,  Bloody  Murrain,  Blain,  etc.  Frenchy  Pastule  maligne,  Char- 
bon,  Fi^vre  putride,  Typhoh^raie,  P6loh6mie,  Mai  de  Rate,  Splenite 
Gangr6neus6,  etc.  Germany  Karbunkelkrankhcit,  Contagiose  Karbun- 
kel,  Milzbrand,  Milzseuche,  Milzbrandfieber,  Brandbeulenseuchc,  Roth- 
lauf,  eta  i2tt88tan,  Jaswa  (boil-plague),  /i^ian.  Ant  race.  SpanishyCRV" 
bunculo,  Lobado.   Swediahy  Boskapssjukan.    Mexicariy  Calenturadel  piojo. 

Definition. — Anthrax  is  an  acute,  infectious,  bacteridian  disease, 
occurring  mostly  in  the  Herbivora  and  Omnivora,  but  communicable  to 
other  mammals  (including  man),  to  birds,  and  even  fishes.  Its  local 
manifestations  are  exceedingly  varied  in  kind,  but  the  malady  is  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  in  uie  tissues  or  blood,  or  both,  of  specific  spher- 
ical and  linear  bacteria  (micrococcus  and  bacillus  anthracis),  leading  to 
arrest  of  haematosis,  to  disintegration  of  the  blopd-globules,  to  sanguin- 
eous engorgement  of  the  spleen,  to  capillary  embolism,  and  to  a  spreading 
gangrenous  inflammation. 

History  and  Geographical  Dbstribtjtion. — While  ancient  his- 
tory is  not  clear  as  to  the  specific  diseases  of  animals,  yet  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  that  nearly  all  great  plagues  that  attacked  indis- 
criminately animals  and  man  were  of  this  nature.  Thus,  the  plaeue  of 
murrain,  with  boils  and  blains  breaking  out  on  man  and  beast,  m  the 
days  of  Mases,  was  probably  of  this  kind  (Grcn.  ix.  3.) ;  also  that  which 
at  the  siege  of  Troy  extended  from  animals  to  man,  and  many  later 
epizo5tics  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  No  infectious  disease  of  man  and 
animals,  with  the  single  exception  of  tuberculosis,  has  been  more  widely 
diffused,  and  none  can  be  considered  as  more  cosmopolitan.  Heusinger, 
in  his  classic  work  on  3fild)ranclki'ankheit,  traces  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  latitudes  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  and  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He  adduces  outbreaks 
in  Siberia,  Astrakan,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland, 
Silesia,  Bavaria,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  East  and  West  Indies, 
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North  and  South  America^  etc.  We  can  now  add  all  the  great  English, 
French,  and  other  European  colonies  not  included  in  the  above  (South 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Algeria,  etc.),  together  with  China  and 
Japan.  We  find,  moreover,  tliat  the  disease  is  always  most  prevalent 
where  agriculture  is  in  its  most  primitive  condition,  so  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  the  affection  in  the  less-civilized  coun- 
tries as  well.  But  while  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
its  ravages  are  largely  subordinate  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Wherever 
this  is  close,  impervious,  marshy,  or  charged  with  an  excess  of  organic 
matters,  the  gaseous  emanations  of  which  drive  out  most  of  the  oxy- 
gen, the  anthrax-germs,  once  introduced,  tend  to  be  preserved  indefinitely. 
Thus,  in  drying  up  basins  with  no  natural  drainage,  on  lake  and  river 
margins,  on  deltas,  in  forests,  in  mucky,  mossy,  or  peaty  soils,  and  on 
those  that  are  Iiabitually  over-manured,  the  germs  of  anthrax  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  perpetuated.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  herbivorous 
auimals  are  the  most  susceptible  to  anthrax,  while  the  purely  carnivorous, 
and  to  a  less  extent  the  omnivorous,  have  relatively  a  far  higher  resisting 
j)0wer.  That  the  immunity  is  largely  due  to  the  food  is  manifest  from 
the  experiments  of  Feser  on  rats.  Those  fed  on  vegetable  aliment  con- 
tracted anthrax  readily  from  inoculation,  while  those  kept  on  an  exclusive 
diet  of  flesh  successfully  resisted.  The  same  rats  that  escaped  while  on  a 
flesh  diet  were  afterward  placed  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  then  perished 
after  inoculation.^  Davaine  found  the  same  to  be  true  of  foxes  kept  on 
meat  and  vegetables  respectively,  and  inoculated  with  the  virulent  blood 
of  the  allied  disease,  septicaemia.  He  found,  moreover,  that  guinea-pigs 
were  much  more  susceptible  to  anthrax  than  rabbits.  One-thousandth  of 
a  drop  of  virulent  anthrax  blood  invariably  killed  the  guinea-pig,  while 
it  left  the  rabbit  unharmed.'  Klein  has  never  found  a  rabbit  insuscepti- 
ble. It  has  recently  been  claimed  that  pigs  are  insusceptible,  but  I  have 
known  of  many  instances  in  which  the  offal  of  anthrax  cattle,  when 
devoured  by  pigs,  has  determined  fatal  anthrax  in  the  latter.  Chickens 
too  prove  much  less  susceptible  to  anthrax  than  the  Herbivora.  Inocu- 
lations made  by  Cohn  ana  others  proved  invariably  unsuccessful,  while 
Pasteur  has  showed  that  they  can  be  infected  easily  after  the  body  has 
been  cooled  by  partial  immersion  in  cold  water.*  Pasteur  attributes  this 
immunity  to  their  normally  high  temperature,  yet  rabbits,  sheep,  pigs, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  thougli  maintaining  a  correspondingly  high  temperature, 
are  still  subject  to  anthrax.  Even  the  herbivorous  mammal  suffering  from 
acute  anthrax  fever  has  its  temperature  raised  to  that  of  the  chicken,  yet  the 
disease  progresses  none  the  less  surely  to  a  fatal  result.  Again,  anthrax 
liquids  inoculated  under  the  skin  of  a  fox  proved  harmless,  while  if  thrown 
into  the  warmer  peritoneal  cavity  they  proved  fatal.  It  may  well  be  sus- 
pected that  the  relative  insusceptibility  of  chickens  is  in  part  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  animal  food  consumed  by  them,  and  that  the  chilling 
process  increases  the  receptivity  by  deranging  sanguinification  and 
nutrition. 

The  insusceptibility  to  anthrax  is  often  characteristic  of  certain  indi- 
viduals or  families  or  of  the  animals  living  in  a  particular  district.  Thus, 
Cliauveau  found  that  some  French  sheep,  and  nearly  all  Algerian  ones, 
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resisted  inoculatiou  with  a  moderate  amount  of  anthmx  virus^  while  the 
introduction  of  a  maximum  amount  proved  fatal  to  these  as  to  others. 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  often  noticed  that  animals  living  in  an  anthrax 
r^ion  escai)e  the  evil  effects  of  the  poison,  wliile  strange  animals  brought 
in  either  fall  ready  victims  or  for  a  time  do  badly  until  they  have  become 
habituated  to  the  locality.  In  view  of  the  subsequent  protective  effect  on 
the  system  of  a  first  and  non-fatal  attack  of  anthrax,  it  is  probable  tlmt 
all  these  examples  of  immunity  in  the  Herbivora  depend  on  a  previous 
mild  attack  of  the  same  disease  or  on  the  extinction  of  the  more  suscept- 
ible races.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  animals  that  do  badly  on  first  coming 
into  an  anthrax  district,  and  recover  better  health  with  immunity  later, 
we  may  well  infer  that  a  mild  form  of  the  anthrax  infection  has  been 
passed  through. 

Etiology. — The  one  essential  cause  of  anthrax  is  the  introduction  into 
the  system  of  a  specific  bacteridian  germ  (bacillus  anthracis  or  its  spoi^es). 
This  is  not,  as  a  rule,  carried  far  on  the  atmosphere,  but  demands  for  its 
propagation  contagion,  immediate  or  mediate.  Unless,  therefore,  it  meets 
in  the  soil  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  propagation 
of  the  germ,  it  is  transmitted  with  some  uncertainty  from  animal  to 
animal,  and  thus  the  disease  does  not  spread  widely  and  rapidly,  like  an 
ordinary  plague,  but  tends  to  become  lo<klized  in  particular  districts  as  an 
enzootic. 

But  its  dangers  are  none  the  less  real  nor  its  existence  less  to  be  dreaded. 
In  predisposed  localities,  where  the  disease-germ  has  gsiiued  a  footing,  tlie 
animal  mortality  may  exceed  that  caused  by  the  great  plagues,  while  tiie 
risk  to  human  beings  is  incomparably  greater  than  from  any  other  acute 
infectious  disease  of  the  lower  animals.  Thus,  in  San  Domingo,  in  1770, 
15,000  people  perished  in  six  weeks  from  eating  the  carcases  of  anthrax 
animals,  and  the  mortality  was  only  arrested  when  the  meat  was  legally 
interdicted.  In  the  worst  anthrax  years  on  some  of  the  Siberian  step|)cs 
as  many  as  one-fourth  of  the  whole  human  population  suffer  from  the 
malady.  The  prevalence  and  death-rate,  however,  vary  greatly  in 
different  localities  and  seasons.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two  solitary  cases 
of  the  affection  are  observed  ;  at  other  times  the  disease  becomes  moder- 
ately prevalent,  but  a  lack  of  virulence  in  the  poison  or  a  previously 
acquired  insusceptibility  of  the  individual  protects  the  great  majority  of 
the  animals  exposed,  while  at  others,  still,  the  poison  attacks  nearly  all 
exposed  to  its  contagion. 

The  animal  pmducts  that  mainly  convey  the  disease  are  the  blood,  tlie 
liquid  exudations,  portions  of  the  diseased  carcase,  and  the  bowel  dejec- 
tions. The  virus  is  most  potent  when  derived  from  an  animal  still  living 
or  only  recently  dead,  yet  under  certain  conditions  (with  spore-formation) 
it  may  long  retain  its  virulence  under  the  most  extreme  changes  of 
climate,  temperature,  dryness,  and  humidity.  Ritssian  hides  tanned  in 
England  or  America  frequently  convey  anthrax,  which  is  known  especi- 
ally as  a  tanner's  malady,  and  wool  and  hair  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres 
have  repeatedly  produced  malignant  pustule  (woolsorter's  disease)  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  preserved  scabs  of  malignant  pustule 
have  been  often  successfully  inoculated  on  the  lower  animals,  so  that,  like 
other  forms  of  poison,  this  seems  to  be  preserved  indefinitely  by  desiccation. 

The  simple  contact  of  the  virus  with  the  slightest  abrasion  will  suffice 
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to  convey  tbe  disease.  It  luis  often  be^n  communicated  where  no  lesion 
of  the  epidermis  could  be  found,  yet  the  presumption  is  that  even  in  such 
cases  the  cuticle  had  been  in  some  way  wounded.  Eating  the  flesh  of 
animals  killed  while  suffering  from  autnrax  has  often  conveyed  the  dis- 
ease. In  an  outbreak  in  Swineshcad,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1863, 
I  found  a  dog  and  a  number  of  swine  suffering  from  eating  the  bodies 
of  dead  bullocks.  In  1864  an  East  Lothian  (Scotland^  farmer  fed  his 
pigs  with  the  offal  of  a  slaughtered  anthrax  bullock,  and  lost  nearly  the 
whole  herd.  The  carcase  of  the  bullock  had  been  sent  to  market.  About 
1860  cattle,  and  even  horses,  died  yearly  on  a  swampy  meadow  at 
Brighton,  ^tass.  On  one  occasion  the  owner,  John  Zoller,  fed  the  oflal 
of  u  dead  bullock  to  his  pigs,  which  were  sjieedily  attacked  with  anthrax, 
and  as  8i)eedily  killed  to  save  their  bacon  (Dr.  Thayer).  Even  when 
cooked  the  flesh  is  not  always  safe.  Of  this  we  have  the  undoubted  case 
in  San  Domingo  above  noticed,  the  alleged  death  of  60,000  people  in 
tbe  vicinity  of 'Naples  from  die  same  cause  in  1617  (Kircher),  and  the 
thousands  that  die  on  the  Russian  steppes  every  anthrax  year  from  eating 
the  sick  horses  (Ra\vitch).  But  in  all  these,  and  in  the  ever-recurring 
oises  in  which  fiimilies  suffer  from  eating  anthrax  meat,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility, if  not  the  probability,  of  the  contamination  of  the  meat  subse- 
quently to  cooking  by  the  knives,  forks,  tables,  and  dishes  used.  The 
8an  Domingo  slaves  had  few  ap])liances  for  cleanliness,  much  less  disin- 
fection, and  the  Tartars  eat  their  meat  from  the  same  board  on  which  it 
has  been  chopped  up  raw. 

In  accurate  ex})eriments  it  has  been  found  that  the  bacilli  are  destroyed 
by  a  tcmi)erature  of  145®  F.  maintained  for  five  minutes,  but  the  s{)ore8 
are  capable  of  surviving  the  boiling  temperature  for  five  or  even  ten 
minutes.  The  varying  power  of  resistance  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  green  stalk  of  the  pea  and  the  dry  flinty  seed.  The  first  is  destroyed 
by  a  very  moderate  heat,  while  the  second  will  sprout  after  having  had 
boiling  water  poured  over  it.  The  resisting  bacillus-spores  are  never 
found  in  the  living  animal,  but  may  be  developed  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
aft^r  death,  and  may  account  for  the  occasional  extraordinary  viability  of 
the  poison  when  exix)sed  to  a  boiling  temperature. 

Milk,  though  often  used  with  impunity,  conveyed  the  disease  when 
inoculated  by  Bollinger,  and  the  same  was  tnie  of  the  vaginal  mucus. 
Innocent  in  the  eai'ly  stages  of  the  disease  while  the  germs  are  still  local- 
izetl,  they  become  virulent  after  the  bacilli  swarm  into  the  blood. 

Healthy  men  and  animals  often  carry  the  poison,  though  themselves 
insusceptible.  The  question  of  its  conveyance  by  insects  has  been  much 
debated,  but  the  constant  occurrence  of  malignant  pustule  on  the 
uncovered  parts  of  the  body  goes  far  to  settle  the  question.  Bourgeois 
long  ago  noticed  that  it  was  most  frequent  on  the  face,  hands,  neck,  and 
arms,  and  rare  on  the  trunk.  In  sixty  cases  recordeil  by  A.  W.  Bell 
of  Brooklyn,  all  occun-ed  on  the  face  except  two  on  the  hands,  one  on 
the  wrist,  and  one  on  the  forearm.  The  bite  of  a  fly  or  mosquito  had  in 
many  of  these  cases  proved  the  starting-point  of  the  malady.  Bollinger 
has  shown  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  stomach  of  such  flies  as  fed 
on  flesh  and  blood  (horse-flies,  bluebottles,  eiijc,\  and,  together  with  Raim- 
l>ert  and  Davaine,  has  produced  anthrax  by  inoculations  with  the  stomaclis, 
legs,  and  proboscides  of  these  insects. 
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Surgical  instruments  oocasionally  conv^j  anthrax.  At  Cockbumspath, 
East  Lothian,  Scotland,  a  yearling  heifer  contracted  anthrax,  and  the  whole 
lierd  was  bled,  commencing  with  the  sick  one.  Next  morning  seven  were 
found  dead,  the  disease  in  each  case  extending  around  the  fleam-wound. 
At  Brunt,  in  the  same  county,  a  shepherd  skinned  an  anthrax  bullock, 
and  afler  washing  and  taking  a  turn  among  his  sheep,  on  the  same  day 
castrated  several  litters  of  pigs,  all  of  which  perished.  In  St  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1870,  a  surgeon  inoculated  himself  while  opening  a  vesicle 
on  the  hand  of  a  farmer. 

Harness,  stables,  stable  utensils,  vehicles^  fodder,  and  litter  are  frequent 
l)€arer8  of  contagion.  At  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  in  1877,  three  horses  and  a  cat 
died  in  midwinter  after  licking  the  blood  from  a  stone-boat  which  liad 
convoyed  the  skin  of  an  anthrax  bullock  to  market.  Green  fodder  or 
hay  harvested  from  ground  formerly  occupied  by  anthrax  victims  or  from 
their  graves  often  convey  the  poison,  but  probably  only  by  the  adherent 
earth  and  dust  containing  the  anthrax-germ. 

That  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  its  s|X)re8  may  be  long  preserved  in  earth 
is  abundantly  proved.  At  Avon,  N.  Y.,  nine  months  after  any  cases  of 
the  disease,  the  liquid  leaking  out  on  the  river-bank  near  to  the  grave  of  a 
victim  of  tlie  year  before  was  licked  by  six  cattle,  and  in  two  days  they 
all  i>erished.  On  the  same  pasture  victims  were  seized  yearly  for  seven 
years,  but  with  a  rigid  seclusion  of  these,  their  products,  and  their  graves 
the  malady  has  finally  disappeared.  The  persistent  deadly  efiPect  of  some 
soils  on  animal  life,  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  carcases,  seems  to 
show  that  in  certain  soils  we  find  the  normal  home  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus,  while  the  migration  into  the  animal  economy  is  but  an  accident 
of  its  existence.  The  soils  that  are  especially  subject  to  anthrax  are  the 
dense  clays,  the  limestones,  and  the  rich  alluvials.  Among  the  essential 
conditions  are  the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  excepting  a  limited  amount  bear- 
ing some  relation  to  what  is  found  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  the  abundance 
of  some  alkaline  agent  (lime,  potash,  soda,  ammonia),  so  that  the  earth 
is  either  neutral  or  only  very  slightly  alkaline  or  acid.  An  acid  vege- 
table infusion  is  inimical  to  the  germ,  which  soon  disappears  from  such 
a  mcilium.  The  requisite  paucity  of  air  is  found  in  all  tlie  dense,  less 
pMBrvious  soils  (clays,  etc.),  in  soils  habitually  waterlogged  (swamps,  deltas, 
river-bottoms,  low  meadows,  natural  basins,  drying  lakes  and  ponds),  and 
in  soils  rich  in  decomjx)sing  organicmatter  (peat,  alluvial,  over-manured). 
The  antacid  is  often  found  present  as  lime  or  potash,  or  is  constantly 
being  produced  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  etc.  by  organic  decom[)osition. 
Such  places  are  known  to  farmers  as  "  dead  lots,"  because  no  stock  will 
live  on  them.  The  bacillus  in  the  buried  carcase  does  not  produce  spores 
(Bollinger),  though  it  may  in  the  soil  at  any  temperature  between  59® 
and  110°  F.  In  the  graves,  therefore,  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  poison 
can  only  be  preserved  by  a  continuous  generation  of  tne  bacillus. 

Pasteur,  who  successfully  inoculated  the  casts  of  earth-worms  taken 
from  anthrax  graves,  attributes  to  these  an  im{X)rtant  r6le  in  bringing  the 
germs  to  the  surface.  A  more  important  agent,  however,  is  probably  the 
rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  soil.  By  this  means  the  bacilli  and  six>res 
are  washed  up  toward  the  surface,  and  when  the  superficial  layers  dry  out 
they  are  aisily  carried  by  the  winds.  Hence  it  is  that  antlirax  is  usually 
prevalent  in  late  summer  and  when  the  soil  is  dried  and  heated  to  its 
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• 
greatest  depth.  Thus  it  is,  too,  that  wet  seasons  followed  hj  si)ecially 
ory  and  hot  ones  are,  above  all,  productive  of  antlirax  in  herds.  Wet 
seasons  fulfil  the  flirther  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  germs  into  rivers 
and  depositing  them  on  the  banks  or  on  inundated  meadows,  where  afler 
tlie  subsidence  of  the  flood  the  disease  appears,  for  the  first  time  perhaps. 

There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  a  warm 
season  is  not  confined  to  its  influence  on  the  soil  and  its  germs.  The  high 
temperature  deranges  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  and, 
inducing  a  febrile  disturbance,  lessens  the  power  of  resistance  to  the 
anthrax  virus, ^ust  as  the  cooling  of  the  warm-blooded  bird  lays  it  open 
to  infection.  On  this  account,  and  because  of  the  frequently  recurring 
electric  storms,  the  hot  dry  season  is  especially  the  season  of  anthrax.  The 
hottest,  driest  autumns  of  Siberia  always  coincide  with  the  anthrax  years, 
and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  United  States  I  have  noticed  the  wide 
extension  of  anthrax  whenever  the  season  has  been  unusually  hot  and  dry. 
In  G)rsica  tlie  herdsmen  confidently  pasture  their  stock  in  the  close  still 
valleys  throughout  spring  and  early  summer,  but  whenever  the  surface 
soil  is  dried  out  they  make  all  haste  to  remove  it  to  the  hills,  well 
knowing  that  delay  means  devastation  and  ruin. 

Plethora  is  undoubtedly  an  important  predisposing  cause  of  anthrax, 
and  so  is  the  alternation  of  cold  nights  with  hot  days.  The  febrile  con- 
dition induced  in  the  animal  economy  is  ])erha}3S  the  main  factor  at  work 
in  each  case.  Finally,  youth  is  on  the  whole  more  liable  than  age,  but 
whether  because  of  the  greater  receptivity  of  the  growing  system  and  its 
tissues,  or  because  it  has  not  yet  acquired  some  immunity  by  ex[)osure  to 
tlie  milder  effects  of  the  poison,  is  not  certainly  determined.  Sex  is  with- 
out influence. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  tliat  the  bacillus  germ  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  the  placental  liquids  nor  foetal  blood  of  siieep,  ^oats,  or  rabbits, 
tliough  swarming  in  that  of  the  mother.  Bollinger  attributes  this  to  the 
action  of  the  placenta  as  a  "physiological  filter*' — a  conclusion  seemingly 
at  variance  with  the  passage  of  the  bacillus  through  all  the  other  animal 
membranes,  including  those  lining  the  mammary  glands  and  the  vagina. 
Two  other  possible  explanations  remain :  first,  that  the  secretions  of  the 
uterine  glands  are  inimical  to  the  bacillus ;  and,  second,  that  the  foetus,  ' 
being  in  some  sense  a  carnivorous  animal,  possesses  the  immunity  charac- 
teristic of  Carnivora.  Bacilli  have  recently  been  found  in  the  foetal 
guinea-pig. 

The  bacillas  anthracis  was  first  observed  bv  Pollcnder  and  Branel  in 
1849  (Birch-Hirschfeld),  but  it  was  only  publicly  claimed  as  the  cause 
of  the  disease  in  1855  by  Davaine.  Brand  discarded  Davaine's  theory, 
because  blood  in  which  he  had  failed  to  find  bacillus  produced  anthrax 
with  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  two  foals  inoculated.  Later  observations 
by  Bollinger  and  others  have  shown  that  cultures  of  bacillus  can  always 
be  made  from  such  infecting  blood,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  presence 
in  the  infecting  blood  of  spherical  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
microscope.  That  the  bacilhis  is  the  true  pathogenic  element  is  proved 
by  the  following  facts :  1st.  That  the  bacillus  is  the  only  ectogenous,  par- 
ticulate, organized  stnicture  constantly  found  in  tlie  anthrax  blood  and 
fluids ;  in  cases  in  which  it  is  apparently  absent  cultures  show  its  actual 
presence.     2d.  After  cultivation  in  pork  or  beef  infusion  to  the  hun- 
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di^cdtli  generation  the  virulenoe  is  unimpaired,  though  it  must  be  assumed 
that  all  non-organized  poisons  derivea  from  the  infected  animal  body 
must  liave  been  diluted  or  deoom{X)sed  to  extinction.  3d.  That  filtration 
of  the  anthrax  liquids  through  a  ])laster  or  other  efficient  filter  rendei^s 
the  filtrate  innocuous,  while  the  solids  retained  in  tlie  filter  remain  infects 
ing  (Chauveau,  Bert,  Toussaiut).  4lh.  That  the  clear  filtrate  injected  to 
excess  killed  by  virtue  of  its  contained  diemical  products  in  twelve 
hours,  while  the  solids  filtered  out  and  coutaining  tiie  bacillus  or  its 
spores  only  killed  after  tliirty  horn's.^  5th.  Anthrax  blood  from  the  liv- 
ing animal  or  one  just  dead,  and  destitute  of  spores,  when  subjected  to 
compressed  oxygen  (50  atmosphei'es),  is  non-infecting  (Bert).  6th.  The 
same  anthrax  uqnid,  destitute  of  spores,  after  boiling  is  completely 
innocuous.  7th.  The  same  liquid,  if  kept  in  a  closed  tube  apirt  from 
oxygen  for  eight  days,  shows  tlie  bacilli  broken  down  by  granular  degen- 
eration, and  proves  absolutely  harmless  wlien  inoculated  in  small  quan- 
tity. 8th.  The  same  sporelcss  anthrax  fluid  when  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol  loses  its  virulenoe.  9th.  The  anthrax  liquid  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  free  access  of  air  in  a  temperature  varying  from  25^  C.  (77° 
F.)  (Klein,  Lofflcr)  to  41°  C.  (105.5°  F.)  forms  spores,  and  then  remains 
infecting,  though  it  may  have  been  subjected  to  compressed  oxygen,  boil- 
ing for  several  minutes,  absolute  alcohol,  dilution  witli  water,  putrefaction, 
or  the  exclusion  of  oxygen. 

The  bacillus  anthracis,  as  found  in  the  blood  and  animal  fluids,  is  in 
the  form  of  fine  rods,  straight  (rarely  bent  or  angular),  motionless,  and 
0.007  to  0.012  Mm.  in  length.  Smaller  forms  are  seen  to  be  minute 
ovoid  or  oblong  bodies,  and  tlie  smallest  absolutely  spherical  (micro- 
coccus) ;  but  in  all  cases,  as  seen  under  thq  highest  powere  of  the  micro- 
scoi>e,  they  have  clear-cut,  even  margins,  linear  or  curved,  which  easily 
distinguish  them  fix)m  the  irregular  normal  granules  of  the  blood  and 
tissues.  Under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  the  bacillus  is  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  oblong  (Koch)  or  cubical  (Klein)  cells 
enclosed  in  one  common  sheath.  This  is  rendered  more  manifest  if  they 
are  first  swollen  by  the  aildition  of  water.  The  motionless  form  of  the 
anthrax  bacillus  is  of  especial  value  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  motile 
bacteria  of  putrefaction  (saprophytes). 

Within  the  living  animal  body  the  development  never  goes  a.side  from 
th&se  forms.  The  growth  appears  limited  to  micrococcus  and  bacillus 
rods,  while  spores  or  bacillus  threads  are  never  found.  This  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  micrococcus  poisoning  caused  by  the  inoculation  with 
llie  s]K)res  of  common  moulds  (Grawitz) ;  and  in  septiceemia  also  micro- 
coccus and  bacillus  forms  only  are  found,  the  filamentous  never. 

"When  grown  in  organic  infusions  out  of  the  animal  body  the  anthrax- 
germ  develops  from  micrococcus  or  bacillus  into  a  long,  branching,  fila- 
mentous product,  which  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  develops  into  spores. 
Apart  from  oxygen  or  when  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  bacillus  is 
exnausted  the  protoplasmic  elements  within  the  filamentous  sheath 
undergo  granular  degeneration,  and  finally  the  empty  envelo{)e  disin- 
t^rates  and  disappears.  The  spores  appear  at  intervals  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  filament  as  clear,  brightly  refrangent  bodies,  at  fii^st  sphe- 
roidal, afterward  larger  and  oblong.   Unlike  the  mici*oooccus  and  bacillua^ 

^  Bert,  Qmipt.  Bend,  de  la  SoeiSU  Biol,,  p.  355, 1879. 
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ihey  do  not  stiua.  Uuder  favorable  circamstanoes  the  primary  cell  is 
rajiable  of  forming  one,  or  if  extra  long,  two  spores  nCoeh,  Kleiu).  Cossar- 
£wart  claims  to  liave  seen  the  formation  of  motile  flagellate  organisms 
aggregating  themselves  into  zooglaea  masses^  but  as  thc^c  were  not  fomid 
in  the  larefully-conducted  atltures  of  Koch  and  Klein,  tliey  are  supposed 
to  have  been  aerial  microphytes  accidentally  introduced. 

The  great  tenacity  of  life  in  the  spores  in  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
wet,  excluded  from  air  and  under  several  atmospheres  of  oxygen,  in  the 
midst  of  putrefaction  and  in  pure  watery  fluids,  well  accounts  for  the 
persistence  of  infection  in  buildings  and  localities  where  the  poison  has 
gained  a  foothold.  In  order  to  their  destruction  in  a  natural  manner  it 
eeoras  necessary  that  they  should  germinate  and  develop  into  the  anthrax 
micrococcus,  bacillus,  or  mycelium.  This  germination  may  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  moisture,  oxygen,  and  suitable  nourishment,  whether  in 
the  soil,  the  am'mal  body,  or  elsewhere,  and  then  the  exhaustion  of  the 
aliment,  the  exclusion  of  the  oxygen  by  putrefaction,  the  submergence 
in  a  medium  unfavorable  to  development,  or  exposure  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, may  suddenly  destroy  the  poison. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  too  free  exposure  to  oxygen  proves 
destructive  to  the  vinilence,  if  not  to  the  life,  of  the  poison,  and  thus  in 
all  porous,  well-drained  soils  the  anthrax  ]X)ison,  even  when  introduced 
from  without  and  concentrated  by  the  death  and  burial  of  many  vic- 
tims, soon  disappears.  This  feature,  which  is  common  to  many  zvmotic 
diseases  the  germs  of  which  live  and  multiply  outside  the  animal  body 
(typhoid,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis,  swine  plague,  chicken  choleni,  diph- 
theria, etc.),  offers  countenance  to  the  claims  of  Buchner  that  he  had  by 
prolonged  culture,  in  this  presence  of  air,  metamorphosed  the  bacillus  an- 
thracis  into  a  harmless  mycrophyte,  and  that,  conversely,  by  continuous 
cultivation  under  the  surface  of  a  suitable  beef  infusion  he  had  changed 
the  harmless  bacillus  subtilis  of  hay  into  the  deadly  bacillus  anthracis. 
Koch,  Klein,  and  others  have  discredited  Buchncr's  results,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not,  in  their  opinion,  taken  due  precautions  against  impure 
cultures,  and  that  his  allegecl  transitions  took  place  too  abruptly;  yet  fiir- 
ther  observation  must  determine  whether  he  has  been  condemned  too 
hastily.  The  diminished  virulence  of  Pasteur's  attenuated  virus,  which 
is  unaffected  by  the  next  subsequent  culture  or  by  the  formation  of  sjwrcs, 
shows  plainly  enough  that  the  bacillus  anthracis  is  capable  of  physiologi- 
cal changes  under  the  influence  of  varying  conditions  of  growtli,  and  that 
such  changes  are  not  at  once  undone  by  a  return  of  the  former  conditions. 

How  anthrax-germs  enter  the  body  is  partly  known  and  partly  conjec- 
tured. Direct  inoculation  on  a  sore  by  contact,  by  insects,  by  harness,  by 
accidents,  etc  is  an  undoubted  method.  The  sound  cuticle  is  probably  an 
efficient  barrier,  since  bacteria  habitually  inhabit,  without  hurt,  the  surface 
and  gland-ducts  of  the  skin ;  yet  the  entrance  of  these  sapro])hytes  through 
the  shell  and  membranes  of  the  egg  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  cuticular  obstacle.  The  mucous  membranes  arc  manifestly  frequently 
penetrated  by  the  parasite.  Hence  the  local  affections  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  (glossanthrax,  anthrax  angina)  and  in  the  lungs  (pulmonary 
anthrax).  Cohn  claims  that  the  gastric  juice  of  Camivora  especially  is 
destructive  to  the  anthrax  poison,  yet  the  constant  recurrence  of  intestinal 
anthrax  (mycosis)  seems  to  imply  that  the  germs  often  escape  destruction 
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in  the  stomach.  Pasteur  supposes  that  anthraz-inft^cted  food  is  onlpr 
injurious  when  there  are  inoculable  sores  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  but  it 
seems  as  if  in  that  case  the  disease  would  be  first  shown  at  these  points 
and  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  rather  than  in  the  bowels,  the  rule 
for  the  inoculated  antlirax  beiug  to  develop  first  in  the  tissues  and  thenoe 
to  reach  the  blood-vessels  through  the  lymphatics. 

Tlie  anthrax  poison  expends  its  fatal  energy  especially  on  the  blood  and 
blood-vessels.  The  bacilli  in  the  blood  use  up  the  available  oxygen,  so 
that  the  circulating  liquid  becomes  venous,  dark,  and  unfitted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  normal  fimctions  of  life.  What  is  even  worse,  the  ability 
of  the  blood  to  absorb  oxygen  is  greatly  impaired.  In  men  and  dogs 
suffering  from  anthrax  the  consumption  of  oxygen  Avas  found  to  be 
reducetl  in  one  instance  even  by  two-thirds,  probably  in  part  by  reason  of 
tlie  action  of  the  chemical  products  of  the  bacillus.  A  thini  condition 
constantly  found  is  embolism  of  the  capillaries  by  the  bacillus  and  the 
occurrence  of  local  ffangrene. 

Symptoms. — ^AnUinix  shows  itself  in  three  principal  forms :  1st,  the 
apoplectiform  ;  2d,  anthrax  fever  without  local  external  lesions;  and  3d, 
external  localized  anthrax.  The  two  last  forms  correspond  in  the  main 
to  the  acute  and  subacute  forms. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  according  to  the  dose  of  the  poison  and 
the  receptivity  of  the  animal.  In  some  cases  infection  is  at  once  followed 
by  illness.  In  these  it  is  probably  the  chemical  products  that  produce  the 
first  effect,  while  the  disease  caused  by  the  propagation  of  tne  bacillus 
appears  later  should  the  animal  survive.  Such  incubation  is  shortest  for 
the  smaller  animals  (mice,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  cats),  in  which  illness 
usually  sets  in  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eiffht  hours.  In  sheep  and 
goats  incubation  may  be  extended  to  three  or  lour  days,  while  in  horses 
and  cattle  it  may  last  a  day  longer. 

The  apoplectiform  type  attacks  animals  which  a  few  minutes  before 
seemed  in  fine  health,  appetite,  and  spirits,  striking  tliem  down  as  if  by 
lightning,  and  the  victims  struggle  convulsively  for  some  minutes,  expel 
blood  perhaps  by  the  nose  or  anus,  and  expire.  In  the  less  suddenly 
fiital  cases  there  may  be  muscular  trembling,  unsteady  gait,  excited  breath- 
ing, accelerated'  pulse,  tumultuous  heart's  action,  bleeding  from  some  natu* 
ral  orifice,  and  death  in  from  one  to  several  hours.  Occurring  as  these 
cases  often  do  in  summer,  the  sudden  death  is  probably  hasten^  by  inso- 
lation. 

In  anthrax  fever  or  acute  internal  anthrax  there  is  loss  of  appetite, 
and,  in  ruminants,  of  rumination,  suppression  of  milk,  dulness,  languor, 
staring  coat,  or  even  a  rigor,  and  thirst.  Then  follows  the  hot  stage,  in 
which  the  temperature  may  rise  to  106°  or  107®  F. ;  there  are  acceleration 
of  pulse  and  breathing,  petechitc  or  a  brown  or  yellowish  tinge  of  the 
mucous  membranes  and  white  parts  of  the  skin,  tenderness  of  the  spine, 
often  jerking  or  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  and 
much  prostration  and  weakness,  the  patient  hanging  back  on  the  halter, 
leaning  against  a  wall,  or  swaying  when  made  to  move.  The  feces  are 
usually  more  or  less  mingled  with  blood-clots,  or  may  be  at  once  liquid 
and  bloody.  Bloody  urine  and  the  discharge  of  blood  from  other  natural 
channels  are  frequent.  Some  cases  are  manifestly  delirious,  and  in  others- 
the  skin  crackles  on  being  handled.     Bemissions  are  not  uncommon,  dur- 
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iug  which  the  animal  remains  dull  and  prostrate.  As  the  disease  advances 
and  the  blood  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen,  the  temperature  descends  below  the 
jiatural  standard,  great  weakness  and  stupor  set  in,  the  pupils  are  widely 
dilated,  and  death  from  asphyxia  occurs  in  one  or  two  days  from  the 
onset 

In  localized  external  anthrax  the  local  swellings  may  be  first  seen. 
There  are  usually  some  tenderness  of  the  skin,  erection  of  the  hair,  and 
the  formation  of  a  little  nodule,  like  a  hazel-nut  or  wakiut,  adherent  to 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  skin,  firm  and  comparatively  painless  even  when 
cat.  Sometimes  the  swelling  is  diffuse,  with  a  dropsical  or  erysipelatoid 
asix>ct,  and  crackles  like  parchment  when  handled.  Whether  the  affection 
attacks  the  tongue,  the  throat,  or  some  part  of  the  head,  body,  or  limbs, 
the  tendency  is  to  gangrene  of  the  part,  and,  if  the  subject  survives  long 
enough,  to  an  extensive  sloughing  and  unhealthy  sore.  The  sloughs  and 
sores  have  either  a  black  sanguineous  appearance  or  they  are  lardaceous 
and  intermixed  with  streaks  of  dark  red.  If  fever  is  not  present  at  the 
outset,  it  sets  in  early,  and  passes  through  the  same  stages  as  in  the  acute 
internal  anthrax,  the  animals  being  suddenly  plunged  in  prostration  and 
stupor,  with  dusky  yellow  or  blood-stained  mucous  membranes,  dyspnoea, 
dilated  pupils,  convulsions,  and  death.  On  the  mucous  membranes  (gloss- 
anthrax,  anthrax  angina)  the  engorgement  is  usually  complicated  with 
bnllee  with  red  or  yellow  contents,  and  which  on  bursting  leave  unsightly 
gangrenous  ulcers.  In  all  such  cases  the  morbid  liquids  of  tlie  swellings 
teem  with  bacilli. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  most  characteristic  changes  are  usually  met 
with  in  the  blood.  This  is  black,  thick,  tarry,  uncoagulable  or  coagulates 
only  in  loose  diffluent  clots,  which  are  redissolved  before  squeezing  out 
the  serum ;  the  fibrin  is  diminished  (often  by  two-thirds),  the  red  globules 
are  not  adherent  in  rouleaux,  and  are  crenated  and  broken  down  and  the 
hsematin  diffused  through  the  liquid,  so  that  it  stains  the  hands  or  paper 
deeply ;  the  white  globules  are  increased,  probably  by  reason  of  the  early 
irritation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen  by  the  poison ;  and  it  rea- 
dens  slowly  and  but  slightly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  speedily  passes 
into  decomposition.  The  blood  can  scarcely  be  made  to  now  in  a  full 
stream,  but  often  trickles  down  the  hair  and  skin  by  reason  of  its  thick, 
consistent  character.  The  microphytes  above  described  are  usually  found 
in  the  blood,  and  always  in  the  affected  tissues  if  examined  just  after 
death. 

Next  to  the  blood,  the  spleen  presents  the  most  constant  lesions,  being 
enlarged  (by  one-third,  one-half,  or  to  double,  triple  or  quadiiiple  itS  nor- 
mal sizej  and  gorged  with  blood  (sometimes  even  to  nipture).  The  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  especially  those  adjoining  the  local  anthrax  swellings 
of  the  tissues,  are  always  enlarged,  marked  with  petechise,  friable,  easily 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  swarming  with  bacilli  and  micrococci.  Next  to  the 
glands  of  the  affected  parts  the  central  ones,  the  axillary,  prepectonil, 
thoracic,  sublumbar,  and  abdominal,  are  the  most  constantly  affected. 
The  lymph  is  reddish  and  opaque. 

Decomposition  sets  in  early,  and  the  resulting  gases  cause  a  puffy, 
emphysematous  condition  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  fat  and  other 
white  tissues  are  dusky  brown  or  yellow,  and  petechiated ;  the  muscles 
are  soft,  flabby,  and  dark  red  or  brown,  with  occasional  blood  extravasa- 
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tions ;  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  veins,  and  the  right  heart  are  goi^ed 
with  black,  uncoagulable  blood,  and  have  their  inner  coats  blood-stained. 
The  serous  membranes  present  numerous  petechiie,  and  contain  more  or 
less  of  a  reddish  serum.  The  intestines,  and  sometimes  the  stomach,  are 
dark  red  throughout,  marked  by  petechias,  and  are  often  the  seat  of  thick- 
ening from  sanguineous  or  transparent  colloid  infiltration.  The  lesions 
are  especially  extensive  on  the  small  intestines  and  rectum.  The  vagina 
and  womb  are  also  the  frequent  seats  of  sanguineous  infiltration.  The 
liver  and  kidneys  are  enlarged,  congested,  softened,  and  friable,  and  the 
ganglia  of  the  symphathetic  are  enlarged,  congested,  and  softened.  The 
swellings  are  of  two  kinds,  sanguineous  and  ocJloid.  The  former,  when 
cut  into,  present  one  or  more  loose  clots  of  black  blood  or  a  grumous  mass 
of  blood-elements,  separating  the  tissues  and  often  mixed  with  fetid  gases. 
The  colloid  exudations  are  glairy,  semi-solid,  jelly-like  masses,  infiltrating 
the  tissuas.  The  tissues  affected  and  the  skin  covering  them  are  the  seat  of 
bacterial  embolism  and  gangrene,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  suppuration* 
Tliese  products  swarm  with  the  si^ecific  microphyt®. 

DiAGXOSis. — The  differential  diagnosis  of  anthrax  from  other  affections 
due  to  the  propagation  of  microzymes  in  the  system  is  not  always  easy — 
so  much  so  that  a  variety  of  bacteridian  and  allied  diseases  (septicsemia  in 
its  various  forms,  er}^ii)elas,  swine  plague,  chicken  cholera,  poisoning  by 
the  micrococci  of  fungi,  black  quarter  from  bacteria,  milk  sickness, 
and  Texas  fever)  have  been  erroneously  confounded  with  this  affection* 
These  all  show  the  same  dusky  or  cyanoscd  mucous  membranes,  disinte- 
grating blood-globules,  loose  blood-clots,  petechiae,  blood-extravasations, 
sudden  and  great  prostration,  and  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  lym- 
])hatic  glands  or  spleen.  In  some  of  llicse  the  duration  of  incubation  (in 
swine  plague  six  to  fourteen  days  and  in  Texas  fever  one  month)  serves 
to  distmguish,  while  in  the  majority  the  microzyme  is  globular  (Texas 
fever,  micrococcus  of  fungi-poisoning,  chicken  cholera);  in  swine  plague 
the  cocci  are  arranged  in  pairs;  in  black  quarter  the  microbe  is  a  refran- 
gent  ovoid,  single  or  in  chains  of  two  or  three  and  a  motile  linear  body 
with  a  refrangeut  nucleus  in  one  end ;  and  in  milk  sickness  the  germ  is 
a  spirillum.  The  germs  are  far  more  likely  to  be  detected  in  the  local 
lesions  and  lymphatic  glands  than  in  the  blood.  The  specific  nature 
of  the  symptoms  and  lesions  can  usually  be  relied  on,  but  in  cases  of 
doubt  the  inoculation  of  a  small  animal  (rabbit,  guinea-pig,  sheep)  will 
be  a  material  guide. 

Prognosis. — True  anthrax  leads  to  a  very  high  mortality.  The  apo- 
plectiform cases  are  fatal  almost  without  exception ;  the  acute  cases  of 
anthrax  fever  in  many  outbreaks  perish  to  the  extent  of  75  or  80  per 
cent.,  and  the  more  tardy  ones  to  the  number  of  50  per  cent  In  a 
general  outbreak  tlie  earlier  cases  are  usually  the  most  fatal,  while  later, 
when  the  less  susceptible  animals  are  attacked,  the  mortality  is  often 
decreased.  Again,  the  mortality  is  often  at  once  arrested  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  herd  to  a  more  healthy  soil,  a  lai^  proportion  of  those  alre;idy 
attacked  recovering. 

Prophylaxis. — In  prophylaxis  the  soil  demands  the  first  attention. 
If  this  is  damp  and  calcareous  or  ricli  in  organic  matter,  the  remainder 
of  the  herd  should  be  at  once  removed  to  a  drier  and  more  porous  soil, 
where  the  germ  is  less  likely  to  be  preserved  and  increased.     In  an  enzo- 
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otic  in  I/ivingston  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1875,  40  bullocks  out  of  200  had 
perished  in  ten  days,  yet  after  removal  to  an  adjacent  dry  pasture  and  the 
use  of  antiseptics  with  the  food  and  water  the  attacks  abruptly  ceased 
and  48  out  of  50  head  already  sick  recovered.  The  drainage  of  anthrax 
soils  leads  to  a  steady  reduction  of  the  poison,  favoring  as  it  does  the 
germination  of  the  spores  and  the  destruction  or  mouifiGation  of  the 

fDrm.  When  drainage  is  impossible,  the  mortality  may  be  reduced  by 
riving  the  stock  to  drier  grounds  during  the  hot,  dry  season,  by  stabling 
them  morning  and  ni^ht  when  the  dews  arc  on  the  grass,  also  in  wet 
times,  when  they  are  likely  to  pull  up  the  plants  by  the  roots,  or,  better 
still,  by  cutting  the  fodder  and  soiling  the  stock  in  sUibles  or  yards.  Yet 
in  all  these  cases  the  germs  will  at  intervals  find  access  to  the  animals  in 
the  green  food  or  hay,  so  that  badly  infected  soils  must  be  secluded  from 
live-stock,  and  either  be  abandoned  or  devoted  to  other  cultures.  A  point 
of  the  very  first  importance  is  the  safe  disposal  of  the  products  and  car- 
ca5«es  of  the  sick.  These  should  be  thoroughly  bumecl,  or,  failing  this, 
deeply  buried  (4  feet)  and  the  graves  covered  with  coal  tar  and  fenced  in 
from  all  other  stock  for  from  five  to  ten  years.  Contaminated  litter  and 
fodder  sliould  share  the  same  fate.  Stables  and  yards  where  the  sick 
have  been,  and  all  vehicles  and  implements  used  for  them  or  their  prod- 
ucts, should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  In  the  epizootic  in  Livingston 
County,  above  referred  to,  these  measures  seem  to  have  eradicated  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  six  years,  though  the  land  was  neither  drained 
nor  subjected  to  cultivation,  and  the  dangerous  meadows  are  now  again 
pastured  with  impunity. 

In  the  case  of  sick  animals  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  to  keep  them 
from  common  drinking-  or  feeding-troughs;  to  exclucie  all  other  animals, 
even  the  smaller  quadnipeds  and  birds,  which  may  become  the  bearers 
of  the  poison ;  to  avoid  the  chance  of  the  drainage  of  infected  excreta 
into  other  yards  and  pastures,  and  to  carefully  disinfect  and  guard  the 
human  attendants  against  contamination.  The  sale  of  animals  out  of  an 
infected  herd,  and,  above  all,  for  the  meat^market,  and  the  use  of  the 
milk  or  other  products  of  such  animals,  until  attested  sound,  are  highly 
reprehensible. 

Finally,  there  are  tlie  different  methods  of  protecting  the  system  by 
inoculation  vn\h  modified  virus.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  Burdon- 
Sandcrson,  Dugnid,  and  Greenfield,  who  in  1878  and  1879  inoculated 
six  cattle  with  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs  dead  of  anthrax,  all  of  which 
survived  except  an  old,  emaciated,  worn-out,  and  pregnant  cow,  and  all 
the  sun'ivors  would  only  afterward  contract  anthrax  in  a  mild  form. 
The  anthrax  blood  of  tlie  guinea-pig  inoculated  on  the  sheep  proved 
fatal.  The  second  mode  is  wiat  of  Pasteur,  who  cultivated  the  anthrax- 
germ  artificially  in  flasks  of  meat-infusion,  and  after  the  nourishment  in 
the  latter  had  been  used  up  left  the  bacilli  to  degenerate  until  their  viru- 
lence had  been  so  far  decreased  that  the  liquid  could  be  safely  inoculated 
on  animals,  so  as  to  produce  a  mild  anthrax  infection  and  thereafter 
secure  immimity  from  this  poison.  For  all  tlie  larger  domestic  animals 
he  found  that  the  eighth  day  of  the  culture  sufficed,  provided  there  had 
been  no  formation  of  spores ;  and  the  method  has  now  been  applied  on 
many  scores  of  thousands  of  domestic  animals.  Klein,  however,  has  found 
tliat  cultures  in  pork-broth  of  the  same  age  are  invariably  fatal  to  rodents, 
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and  that  a  guinca-pi^  which  survived  inoculation  with  culture  a  month 
old  did  not  possess  immunity  against  fresh  virus.  The  third  metliod, 
tliat  of  Toussaint,  consists  in  heating  the  fresh  vinis,  so  as  to  lessen  itjs 
activity,  ami  then  inoculating  it  on  the  animals  to  be  protected.  He  found 
that  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  (131°  F.)  maintained  for  one  hour  rendered 
the  virus  non-fatal,  without  impairing  its  prophylactic  powers  on  animals 
inoculated.  In  spite  of  a  partial  failure  at  Alfort  from  insufficient  heat- 
ing of  the  virus,  the  method  has  now  been  firmly  established  as  at  onoe 
easy  and  eflective. 

The  great  value  of  these  discoveries  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  yet 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  6clat  of  their  reception  has  led  to  a  &r  too  general 
adoption  of  the  methods.  No  one  of  the  methods  professes  to  destroy 
the  life  of  the  bacillus  nor  to  impair  its  power  of  self-propagation.  The 
baciUus,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  planted  in  the  localities  wliere  it  is  being 
employed,  and,  if  the  soil  is  favorable,  to  be  perpetuated  there.  It  follows 
also,  from  the  susceptibility  of  the  bacillus  to  change  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  life,  that  the  modification  impressed  on  it  by  the  methods  of 
Pasteur  and  Toussaint  may  be  reversed  under  a- reverse  state  of  the 
environment,  and  that  the  harmless  virus  sown  by  our  inoculators  may 
in  favorable  soils  produce  the  more  deadly  tj'pes.  The  methods  secure 
the  safety  of  the  individual  herd  inoculated,  at  the  expense  of  planting 
in  the  pasture  a  seed  most  perilous  to  all  future  uninoculated  herds 
that  may  roam  there.  The  only  place  for  such  protective  inoculations  is 
on  pastures  already  charged  with  the  anthrax  bacillus,  and  from  which 
that  cannot  be  eradicated.  On  the  dry,  healthful  soils  where  the  bacillus 
cannot  survive  the  inoculation  is  useless,  while  on  the  dense,  damp,  rich 
soils  favorable  to  its  preservation,  but  as  yet  uninfected  or  nearly  so,  this 
inoculation  is  but  sowing  deadly  seed  to  secure  a  very  temporary  and 
questionable  advantage. 

Treatment. — Bloodletting  and  laxatives  have  been  largely  used  in 
the  treatment  of  anthrax,  though  both  are  mostly  useless  in  acute  cases, 
their  possible  good  effects  being  anticipated  by  the  early  death.  When 
of  service  at  all,  it  is  probably  mainly  in  reducing  that  plethora  which 
serves  often  to  enhance  the  virulence  and  severity  of  the  malady.  Apart 
from  these,  the  agents  resorted  to  are  more  or  less  of  an  antiseptic  nature, 
and  probably  exert  their  action  mainly  on  the  bacilli  undergoing  develop- 
ment near  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In 
extensive  outbreaks  I  have  had  the  best  results  with  the  administration 
thrice  daily  of  carbolic  aciil,  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium, and  hypodermically  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  quinia. 
Alcoholic  stimulants,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  muriate  of  iron  are  equally 
indicated,  especially  when  the  period  of  prostration  has  set  in.  If  the 
local  anthrax  can  be  detected  when  there  is  as  yet  but  a  hard  nodule,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  cauterizing  it  to  its  depth  and  treating  the 
resulting  sore  and  surroimdiug  parts  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  iodized 
phenol.  After  crucial  incision  tlie  nodule  may  be  treated  with  powerful 
caustics  (potassa,  nitric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc),  to  be  followed  by  iodized 
phenol,  with  or  witliout  poultices  or  fomentations. 
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Anthrax  in  Man  (Malignant  Pustule  or  Vesicle,  Anthrax  Intes- 

tinalls,  Mycosis  Intestinalis). 

Foamier  in  1769  first  traced  the  oommunicated  anthrax  of  man  to  the 
coDjsumptioD  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  and  the  handling  of  their 
wool.  Until  quite  recently,  however,  the  form  which  originated  as  a 
local  external  affection  was  the  only  type  recognized,  while  internal 
anthrax  was  confounded  with  a  multitude  of  other  affections. 

Etiology. — That  anthrax  in  man  is  almost  invariably  derived  from 
the  lower  animals  by  infection  is  now  tmdoubted,  while  for  the  direct 
infection  of  man,  as  of  animals,  by  the  ^erms  propagated  in  the  soil,  there 
is  no  absolute  proof.  The  latter  mode  of  propagation  has  only  been 
recognized  in  the  Herbivora,  M'hich  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  con- 
tamination from  the  soil ;  yet,  abstractly,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  man  is  less  susceptible  to  the  earth-grown  bacillus  than  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  animal,  if  only  he  were  as  frequently  exposed  to  its  infec- 
tion. The  spontaneous  development  of  anthrax  apart  from  the  pre- 
existent  bacillus  in  animals  or  soil  is  a  chimera.  Tne  principal  modes 
of  infection  may  be  considered  as  direct  and  mediate.  Among  the  direct 
are  included  infection  from  handling  the  sick  animals,  their  carcases,  their 
wool,  hair,  bristles,  hides,  fat,  and  guts ;  the  inoculation  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  nurses  from  their  patients ;  and  the  infection  of  men  by  the 
meat,  milk,  and  cheese  eaten.  As  attested  modes  of  mediate  infection  may 
be  cited  the  inoculation  by  insects  (mosquitoes,  bluebottles,  and  other  blood- 
suckers), and  the  introduction  by  water  into  which  anthrax  products  have 
drained  or  been  washed ;  there  are  also  hypothetical  cases  in  which  anthrax- 
ecrms  from  tlie  earth  liave  entered  the  system  in  the  air,  drink,  or  food 
(raw  vegetables).  The  direct  inoculations  are  especially  common  in  cer- 
tain classes  (shepherds,  farmers,  butchers,  knackers,  tanners,  veterina- 
rians, and  workers  in  hides,  h(X)fs,  glue-factories,  fat-rendering  works,  in 
hair,  wool,  bristles,  and  catgut,  anci  in  felting  and  paper-making).  In 
such  cases  the  disease  usually  begins  as  a  local  one,  and  occurs  on 
uncovered  portions  of  the  body.  Three  such  cases  occurred  in  1875  on 
one  farm  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  where  the  victims  had  assisted  in  burying  forty 
dead  cattle,  and  a  number  of  other  similar  instances  can  be  adduced  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  State,  in  one  of  which  a  physician  was  acci- 
dentally inoculated  in  dressing  a  farmer's  hand.  Physicians  whose  prac- 
tice includes  largo  tanneries  become  very  familiar  with  the  disease  and 
recognize  it  very  readily. 

Infection  through  food  is  much  less  frequent  in  men  than  in  animals, 
the  process  of  cooking  combining  with  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  iu 
destroying  the  poison.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unknown.  The  records 
above  given  of  mfcction  in  St.  Domingo,  Naples,  and  the  Russian  steppes 
can  be  easily  supplemented.  Dr.  Keith  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  records  the 
case  of  a  family  that  suffered,  two  of  them  fatally,  after  partaking  of  broth 
and  meat  which  had  been  boiled  for  hours,  one  member  of  the  fomily  (a 
vegetarian)  liaving  alone  escaped.  Infection  through  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  is  less  common,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  in  animals  leading  to  an 
imrly  suppression  of  the  mammary  secretion.  In  all  such  cases  tlie  infec- 
tion enters  through  sores  in  the  mouth  or  from  the  bowels. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  bacillus  enters  the  system  with  the  inspired 
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air  are  probably  the  least  numerous.  Yet  the  germ  may  reach  the  hmgs 
iu  iiue  (lust,  and  then  find  in  the  delicate  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
the  most  accessible  of  all  channels  into  the  system. 

The  proportion  of  men  affected  is  much  greater  than  that  of  women 
and  children,  doubtless  by  reason  of  their  greater  exposure  to  infection, 
and,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  the  summer  months  are  mast  productive  of 
anthrax.  The  susceptibility  of  the  human  race  appears  to  be  less  than 
that  of  the  Herbivora,  and  doubtless  varies,  as  in  these  animals,  with  the 
nature  of  the  food.  It  is  at  least  temporarily  exhausted  by  a  first  attack, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  and  under  a  strong  dose  of  tlie  poison  a  man 
may  be  affected  a  second  time. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  usually  set  in  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
inoculation  of  the  poison,  though  it  is  alleged  that  the  incubation  may  be 
extended  to  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  Itching  draws  attention  to  a  small 
red  spot  like  a  mosquito  bitC,  but  with  a  black  central  point.  This 
speedily  increases  to  a  small  rounded  swelling  (pa]>ulc),  and  in  fifteen 
hours  is  surmounted  by  a  minute  vesicle  with  dark-reid  or  bluish  contents. 
From  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  this  increases  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  in  thirty 
hours  bursts  spontaneously  or  under  friction  and  forms  a  dark-red,  indu- 
rated, comparatively  painless  nodule  (parent  nucleus,  Virchow).  The 
adjacent  skm  shows  a  swollen  areola  livid  and  red,  on  which  there  appear 
vesicles  similar  to  tlie  first,  which  pass  through  the  same  stages,  burst, 
and  leave  a  livid,  hard,  or  doughy  gangrenous  surface.  By  this  time  the 
surrounding  skin  is  red,  shining,  and  puffy,  and  the  disease  continues  to 
spread  by  the  same  method  of  extension.  The  diseased  jwirt  now  becomes 
the  centre  of  an  oedcmatous  swelling  which  may  invade  the  entire  arm, 
face,  or  neck,  and  is  attended  with  more  or  less  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  affected  part  may  be  cold  or  hot,  and  it  may  show  the  red  lines  of 
lymphangitis  and  the  swelling  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands. 

Tiie  pyrexia,  at  first  slight,  often  reaches  a  high  grade,  attended  with 
occasional  chilliness,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  great  prostration,  lan- 
guor, dulness,  and  even  delirium,  with  cold  sweats,  anxiety,  dyspnoea,  and 
at  times  muscular  spasms.  As  in  beasts,  there  are  the  dusky  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  petechiie,  and  cyanosis,  and  in  bad  cases  there  may 
be  sudden  collapse  and  death.  The  symptoms  vary  much,  however, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  local  lesion,  to  the  amount  of  poisonou? 
chemical  products  thrown  into  the  blood,  to  the  degree  of  the  invasion  of 
the  blood  by  tlie  bacillus,  and  to  the  complication  (not  infrenuent)  of  the 
affection  with  septicaemia.  In  the  very  mildest  cases  the  affection  never 
])roceeds  beyond  a  local  slough,  the  size  of  a  quarter  or  half  dollar, 
the  germs  do  not  enter  the  blood  in  sufficient  numbers  to  8ur\*ive,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  few  or  absent,  and  the  sore  heals  by  gran- 
ulation. 

The  disease  usually  lasts  from  six  to  ten  days,  and  for  the  first  forty- 
eight  hours  the  symptoms  are  generally  purely  local. 

Malignant  anthrax  cedema  (oedeme  malignc)  was  first  observed  by 
Bourgeois  as  occurring  in  the  eyelid,  and  has  since  been  recognized  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  (arm,  forearm,  head).  It  differs  mainly  from 
malignant  pustule  in  the  absence  of  the  preliminary  vesicle,  of  the 
hard  nodule  (parent  nucleus),  and  of  the  early  circumscribed  gangrene. 
It  has  this  further  peculiarity,  that  the  local  disease  often  ap^iears  as  a 
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sequel  rather  than  a  precursor  of  the  constitutional  disturbancie.  It 
corix!siK)nils  in  the  main  to  the  diffuse  erysipelatoid  anthrax  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  has  been  attributed  to  the  anthrax  {)oison  introduced  by  inha- 
lation. It  lias  been  observed  to  follow  eating  of  anthrax  flesh  (Lcube, 
Mullcr).  Inasmuch  as  the  active  disease  is  oScn  delayed  a  week  or  ten 
days  afler  ex[)osure  to  infection,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  tliat  the 
bacillus  has  been  imprisoned  on  the  mucous  membrane,  or,  entering  tlie 
blood  in  small  quantity  only,  has  been  held  in  check  by  the  antagonism 
of  the  blood-globules  until  some  elements,  escaping  into  the  connective 
tissue^  have  started  die  local  disease.  The  symptoms  are  usually  first 
languor,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  with  some  sense  of  chill,  debility,  and 
hesmche,  and  finally,  afler  a  few  days,  the  formation  of  the  specific  oedema 
at  one  point  or  more.  This  has  a  pale,  semi-translucent,  slightly  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  aspect,  pits  on  pressure  nearly  equally  at  all  points,  and 
tends  to  a  rapid  extension,  with  concomitant  aggravation  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  and  in  many  cases  nausea  and  vomiting.  Gangrene  sets 
in — ^not  progressively,  as  in  malignant  pustule,  but  simultaneously  over  a 
more  extensive  surface — and  is  followed  by  great  prostration,  stu^)or, 
dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  collapse,  and  death. 

Anthrax  intestinalis  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
iutenial  anthrax  or  anthrax  fever  of  animals,  described  above.  As  in 
animals,  tlie  constitutional  symptoms  may  result  early  in  a  fatal  issue, 
with  scarcely  any  local  lesion  save  in  the  blood  and  spleen  (Carganico, 
I^ube,  Miiller,  Winkler,  LorinserV  As  in  animals  too,  the  sanguineous 
engorgement  of  the  spleen  and  the  intestinal  anthrax  are  oflen  complicated 
by  external  antlirax  cedcma  or  malignant  pustule  (Heussinger,  Virchow, 
Buhl,  Waldcycr,  etc.).  In  this  form  pyrexia  and  other  constitutional  dis- 
turboinccs  are  first  seen.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  languor  and  depres- 
sion, with  some  chilliness,  fever,  pains  in  the  limbs,  back,  and  head, 
vertigo,  and  ringing  in  the  ears.  Even  at  this  early  stage  there  is  noticed 
a  dusky  hue  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes,  which  goes  on 
increasing  to  a  brown  or  yellow  tinge,  to  petechiae,  or,  witli  the  superven- 
tion of  dyspnoea,  to  cyanosis.  Digestive  derangement  is  early  shown  in 
abdominal  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  tenderness,  some  swelling,  and  finally 
diarrhoea,  often  bloody  and  sometimes  profiise  and  exhausting.  In  acute 
cases  the  symptoms  become  rapidly  worse,  and  then  follow  discharge  from 
the  mouth  and  nose  of  uncoagulabie  blood,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  small  pulse, 
dilated  pupils,  great  anxiety  or  drowsiness,  and  stupor,  or  there  may  l)e 
tonic  spasms  of  the  trunk  or  extremities.  Death  usually  results  from 
asphyxia  or  collapse,  as  in  animals.  These  cases  are  almost  invariably 
fatal  within  a  period  of  tliirty-six  hours,  though  some  linger  six  or  seven 
days. 

Allied  to  the  intestinal  anthrax  is  anthrax  angina,  a  not  unknown 
occurrence  in  man.  This  begins  as  a  bad  sore  throat,  with  an  especially 
dark-red  hue  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane.  As  it  advances  the 
shade  becomes  increasingly  darker,  the  power  of  deglutition  is  lost, 
berous  phlyctcnse  with  gangrene  and  deep  ulceration  set  in,  but  without 
any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membrane  as  in  diphtheria.  There 
are  early  superadded  the  constitutional  symptoms  above  described,  and 
1  be  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  collapse  or  asphyxia. 

MoiiBiD  Anatomy. — The  lesions  closely  agree  with  those  already 
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described  for  animals  in  general.  The  blood  presents  the  same  dark-red  or 
black,  tarry,  incoagulable,  or  only  slightly  coagulable  condition  in  the 
worst  cases,  yet  this  is  less  constant  in  man,  as  the  bacteria  are  less  con- 
stant or  numerous  in  the  blood,  in  keeping  with  the  more  prolonged 
localization  of  the  external  anthrax  in  man,  and  the  more  pronouuoed 
antagonism  between  the  blood  and  the  bacillus  which  results  from  feeding 
exclusively  or  largely  on  flesh.  The  red  globules  do  not  tend  to  adhere 
toother,  and  the  white  globules  are  in  excess  and  very  granular.  The 
spleen  is  less  extensively  enlarged  than  in  animals,  but  is  highly  charged 
with  blood,  bacilli,  aud  micrococci.  The  lymphatic  glands  too  ai*e 
enlarged,  hy|)enemic,  cloudy,  hemorrhagic  at  points,  of  a  dark  grayish, 
deep  red,  or  blackish  color,  aud  highly  clian^  with  the  bacillus.  Tlie 
'  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  (mouth)  presents  hemorrhagic 
spots  and  patches,  with  serous  vesicles  and  eschars.  The  malignant  pus- 
tule when  cut  into  presents  a  central  slough  and  a  surrounding Tmixl  indu* 
rated  mass,  both  of  a  dark  blood-red,  with  similar  prolongations  down- 
waixl  into  tlie  adipose  tissue,  and  around  all  the  characteristic  (edematous 
infiltmtion,  often  streaked  with  blood.  The  bacillus  is  found  in  tuils  or 
dense  groups  at  intervals  in  the  rete  mucosum,  the  dermis,  aud  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue.  The  serous  membranes  pi^csent  the  same 
general  lesions  as  in  animals.  The  walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
the  seat  of  cloudy  red  infiltration,  with  at  intervals  small  hemorrhagio 
foci,  and  on  the  mucous  surface  distinct  sloughs.  Jelly-like  exudations 
are  also  found  in  these  membranes  in  the  mesentery  and  in  the  rctro-peri- 
toueal  tissue.  The  liver  and  kidneys  are  usually  congested  or  are  infiltrated 
with  an  oedematous  exudate,  and  in  these,  as  in  all  the  local  antlii'ax 
lesions,  the  characteristic  bacilli  are  found. 

Diagnosis. — JVIalignant  pustule  is  distinguished  by  its  commencing 
fi*om  a  minute  red  point  with  dark  centre,  aud  by  its  progressive  exten- 
sion from  this  point  by  a  dark-red,  puffy,  and  vesicular  areola,  witii 
steadily  advancing  induration  and  gangrene.  The  bites  of  insects  have 
a  yellowish  central  point  with  red  areola.  A  boil  lacks  the  dark  centre 
and  the  rapidly  rising  elevated  red  areola.  Carbuncles  and  plague-boila 
tend  to  appear  on  clothed  parts  of  the  body,  resjiectively  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders  and  on  the  trunk  and  extremities.  In  carbuncle 
several  boils  rise  and  burst  simultaneously,  though  they  may  finally  slough 
into  one  sore,  while  in  anthrax  the  extension  is  from  one  \)0\iit.  The 
plaguc-boil  is  usually  multiple  and  much  more  painful  than  anthrax. 
The  glanderous  nodule  is  usually  multiple,  situated  at  intervals  on  the 
course  of  a  lympliatic,  the  intervening  portion  of  which  is  inflamed,  hanl, 
and  ci>rd-likc.  It  is  also  usually  associated  with  the  specific  glairy  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  the  nasal  ulcers  and  nodules,  and  the  enlarged  p:iin- 
less,  nodular,  and  indolent  submaxillary  lymjihatic  glands.  As  a  la^^t 
resort  the  detection  of  the  baoeillus  in  the  indurato<l  nucleus  and  the 
inoculability  of  the  disease  on  the  lower  animals  (rabbit,  guinea-pig), 
may  be  appealed  to. 

Malignant  anthrax  oedema  is  less  easily  recognized,  but  may  be  inferred 
from  tlie  sudden  swelling  with  a  dusky  yellow  or  greenish  hue  and  & 
tendency  to  vesiculation  and  gangrene,  the  whole  preceded  and  attended 
by  the  constitutional  symptoms  or  anthrax,  and,  above  all,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bacillus  in  the  exudate. 
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lu  both  of  theae  forms  much  may  be  deduced  from  the  known  liability 
of  the  district  to  anthrax,  from  the  occupation  of  the  subject  as  being 
exposed  to  infection  (worker  in  hair,  wool,  bristles,  hides,  catgut,  etc.),  or 
from  his  havine  eaten  meat  which  was  open  to  suspicion. 

Internal  anthrax  is  less  certainly  diagnosed  because  of  the  absence  of 
local  symptoms  until  the  constitutional  disorder  is  well  advanced.  Yet 
the  reasonable  sus]>ioion  of  infection  and  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption 
of  the  disease  (Iieaoache,  nausea,  vomiting,  bloody  diarrhoea,  extreme  anx- 
iety, debility,  uyspnoca,  cyanosis,  convulsions,  collapse,  with  petecliise,  and 
local  discliarges  of  diffluent  bliKxl)  serve  to  identify  it.  The  bacillus  is 
not  always  to  be  detected  in  the  bhKxl  under  the  microscope,  but  its  pres- 
ence can  usually  l)e  demonstrated  by  inoculation; 

Prcxjxosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  malignant  pustule  energetically  treated 
in  its  early  stages  is  good.  The  disease  is  as  yet  a  load  one,  and  the 
germs  can  ]ye  extinguished  by  local  treatment.  In  anthrax  districts, 
where  the  disease  is  feared  and  early  recognized,  tlie  mortality  may  be 
from  5  per  cent.  (Nicolai)  to  9  per  cent.  (Lengyel,  Koranyi).  Even  this 
mortality  is  mainly  due  to  delay  in  treatment.  In  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  wliei'e  the  malady  is  infrequent,  and  where  efficient  measures  are 
applied  too  late,  the  mortality  is  often  30,  40,  or  even  50  jier  cent.  After 
internal  infection,  and  where  local  symptoms  only  appear  aft^r  general 
infection,  the  case  is  very  ho^xiless. 

Prophylaxis  and  TuEATiiENT. — The  prophylaxis  of  anthrax  in 
man  is  to  a  large  extent  identical  with  that  for  animals.  All  considera- 
tions as  regards  soil,  culture,  drainage,  sick  and  dead  stock,  cremation, 
burial,  disinfection,  etc  have  a  most  inii)oitant  if  only  a  secondary  bear- 
ing on  the  protection  of  man.  Still  more  important  is  the  free  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  or  tincture  of  iodine  for  the  hands  of  those 
dressing  unhealthy  sores  in  animals  or  handling  suspicious  cases  of  sick- 
ness or  cadavers,  and  of  those  working  in  hides,  wool,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 
guts,  etc.  Similarly,  all  products  oi  animals  with  anthrax  should  be 
withheld  from  general  use. 

In  external  anthrax  of  man,  before  the  system  has  been  contaminated, 
the  tliorough  destruction  by  caustic  of  the  diseased  part  with  its  contained 
poison  is  most  effectual.  Where  there  is  as  yet  but  the  preliminary 
papule  it  may  be  incised  and  thoroughly  destroyed  by  a  stick  of  chloride 
of  zinc,  caustic  potassa,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  more  convenient,  by 
fuming  nitric  acid,  mm^iaticor  sulphuric  acid,  or,  perhaps  prcfeniblv  to  all 
others,  iodized  phenol.  Should  the  parent  nucleus  have  already  formed, 
it  should  be  excised  with  the  knife  or  deej)ly  incised  in  a  crucial  direc- 
tion, and  tlien  thoroughly  cauterized  with  one  of  the  more  potent  eschar- 
otics  (caustic  potassa,  strong  nitric  acid)  or  with  the  iodized  ])henol.  The 
latter  agent  may  be  further  applied  on  the  sound  skin  adjacent,  esjiecially 
if  there  is  the  slightest  swelling  or  redness.  Should  the  peripheral  oedema 
jxjpsist  or  reappear  after  the  cauterization,  the  latter  should  be  repeated 
until  this  tendency  is  overcome.  Hypodermic  injections  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  made  into  the  entire  swelling. 
After  the  cauhttic  has  done  its  work  the  eschar  may  be  softened  and  its 
separation  favored  by  a  warm  poultice  containing  a  small  amount  of  car- 
bolic acid  or  iodized  phenol.  This  treatment  is  often  highly  beneficial, 
even  after  constitutional  symptoms  have  set  in,  by  arresting  the  propaga- 
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tion  of  the  bacillus  and  checking  its  introduction  and  that  of  its  chem- 
ical products  into  the  circulation. 

Constitutional  treatment  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Carbolic  acid  may  be 
profitably  given  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  drops  daily,  iodide  of  potassium 
ten  to  twenty  grains  thrice  a  day,  and  sulphate  of  quinia  ten  grains  at  the 
same  intervals.  The  strengtli  should  be  sustained  by  iron  (tincture  of 
the  chloride)  and  wine  or  other  alcoholic  beverage,  both  being,  like  the 
agents  already  named,  calculated  to  retard  if  not  to  limit  the  propagation 
of  the  bacillus.  The  diet  throughout  should  be  nutritious  and  easily 
digested. 

W  hen  a  pei*son  is  known  to  have  eaten  anthrax  meat  an  emetic  will  be 
indicated,  followed  by  a  smart  oleaginous  purgative  combined  with  five 
drops  of  carbolic  acid,  and  subsequently  by  the  constitutional  treatment 
above  recommended.  In  case  of  extensive  anthrax  oedema,  incisions  may 
be  made  into  the  part  as  far  as  the  yellow  exudate  extends,  and  a  poultice 
containing  carbolic  acid  may  be  applied.  Or,  preferably,  the  swelling 
may  be  freely  injected  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodized  phenol  ^1  :  100 
water),  and  then  painted  with  the  same  agent  or  with  tincture  of  iodine. 


PYAEMIA  AND  SEPTICAEMIA. 


Bt  B.  a.  WATSON,  M.  D. 


ITiSTony. — There  is  little  to  be  learne<l  from  existing  literature  of  the 
views  which  were  maintained  by  the  ancients,  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
in  regard  to  the  morbid  conditions  now  designated  pyaemia  and  septicaemia ; 
although  it  is  certain  they  were  recognized  by  the  "  Father  of  Medicine," 
who  rcjwrts  a  well-marked  case  of  puerperal  fever  terminating  fatally  oh 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  disease,  and  also  a  case  in  which  death  was 
unquestionably  caused  by  soptjc  poisoning,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  *  "  Criton,  in  Thasno,  while  still  on  foot  and  going  about,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  great  toe ;  he  took  to  his  bed  the  same 
day,  had  rigors  and  nausea,  recovered  his  heat  slightly;  at  night  was 
delirious.  On  the  second,  swelling  of  the  whole  foot,  and  about  the  ankle, 
erythema  with  distension  and  small  bullse  (phlycttcnre) ;  acute  fever; 
he  became  furiously  deranged  ;  alvine  discharges,  bilious,  unmixed,  and 
rather  frequent.  He  died  on  the  second  day  from  commencement." 
Additional  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Hippocrates  was  familiar  with 
the  ])heuomena  of  these  diseases  may  be  found  in  his  dissertation  on 
empyema  and  fevers.  Prof.  C.  Heuter  says,  under  the  head  of  septic 
fever,*  "  Hippocrates  and  Celsus  observed  the  fever  in  cases  of  injuries 
which  provecf  so  dangerous  that  this  danger  could  not  have  originated 
from  the  inflammation  or  from  the  wound  alone."  Jacotius,  a  com- 
mentator of  Hippocrates,  has  even  mentioned  putrid  fevers,  the  same  as 
Adrianus  Spigclius,  who  s|wke  of  fevers  which  arise  from  putrefac- 
tion; but  both  authors,  as  well  a^ 'their  followers,  did  not  discriminate 
between  septicaemia  arising  from  the  putrescence  of  wounds  and  pyaemia. 
In  the  mean  time  both  varieties  were  regaixled  as  intermittent  fever. 

"  Aretffius  lived  during  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  his  remarks  on  pneumonia  he  observes  that  the  subjects  of 
this  disease  die  mostly  on  the  seventh  day.  *  In  certain  cases,'  he  says, 
'  much  pus  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  or  there  is  a  metastasis  from  the  side 
if  a  greater  symptom  of  convalescence  be  at  hand.  But  if,  indeed,  the 
matter  be  translated  from  the  side  to  the  intestine  or  bladder,  the  patients 
immediately  recover  from  the  peripneumony.'  He  speaks  of  a  metastasis 
to  the  kidneys  and  bladder  being  peculiarly  favorable  in  empyema.  He 
ascribes  suppuration  of  the  liver  to  intemperance  and  protracted  disease, 

*  Works  of  HippocmteB^  trans,  by  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

•Pitlui  nnd  Billroth,  Handbuch  c/er  Chirurgie,  1  Band,  2  Abth.,  1  Heft,  1  Liefg.,  S.  6. 
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especially  dysentery  and  colliquative  wasting.  The  symptoms  described 
by  him  resemble  those  of  chronic  pyeemia."  * 

Galen  and  some  of  the  other  ancient  physicians  recognized  the  exist- 
ence of  septic  poisoning,  as  is  shown  by  the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  putrid  fevers.  According  to  Galen,  putrid  fevers  may  either 
arise  from  the  conversion  of  ephemerals,  or  originally  from  putrefaction 
of  the  fluids  within  the  vessels. 

Aetius  states  that  they  arise  from  constriction  of  the  skin  or  viscidity 
of  the  humors,  whereby  the  perspiration  is  stopped,  and  the  quantity  of 
vital  lieat  so  altered  as  to  give  rise  to  putrefaction,  first  of  the  fluids, 
and  afterward  of  the  fat  and  solid  parts.  When  these  corrupted  fluids 
are  contained  within  the  vessels  they  occasion  synochous  fevers,  but  when 
distributed  over  the  body  they  give  rise  to  intermittents.  Synesius  and 
(^onstantinus  Africanus  give  a  similar  account.  Alexander  gives  an  inter- 
esting and  ingenious  disquisition  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  putrid  fevers, 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  which  ne  holds  to  be  the  conversion 
of  ephemeral  fevers,  and  the  inseparable  symptoms  being  want  of  concoc- 
tiou  in  the  urine  and  quickness  of  the  pulse  with  systoles.  This  is  the 
account  of  them  given  by  most  of  the  other  authorities,  both  Greek  and 
Anibian,  so  that  we  need  not  enter  into  any  circumstantial  ex|)osition  of 
their  views.  Wc  shall  merely  give  the  brief  account  of  those  furnished 
by  Palladius.  There  are,  he  says,  two  kinds  of  synochous  fevers,  tlie  one 
being  occasioned  by  effervescence,  and  the  other  by  putrefaction  of  the 
blood ;  of  these  the  latter  are  the  more  protracted  and  dangerous.  In 
them  the  pulse  is  contracted,  the  heat  pungent,  and  the  urine  white  and 
putrid.* 

A  new  era  in  the  literature  of  this  subject  da^vned  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  Ambrase  Par6  and  Bartholomew  Maggi  each  published 
a  work  in  which  they  pointed  out  the  old  errora  and  announced  new 
truths.  Park's  TrefUlse  on  GunaJwt  Wounds  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1551,  while  Maggi's  treatise  appeared  a  year  later  at  Bologna.  Par6 
gained  his  first  experience  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  in  1.530, 
which  is  described  as  follows:  "The  storming  of  the  small  mountain- 
fortress  Villaue,  near  Susa,  probably  gave  him  for  the  first  time  full 
occupation,  and  he  followed  in  all  things  the  example  of  older  col- 
leagues. Like  them,  although  hesitatingly,  he  jwured  into  the  gimsliot 
wounds  boiling  oil  of  elder  to  destroy  the  poison,  but  the  oil  fell  short, 
and  then  he  was  compelled  to  dress  the- other  wounded  men  with  an  oint- 
ment of  oil  of  roses  and  tur]^ntine.  Fearing  that  the  latter  would  soon 
become  victims  of  the  wound-jKiison,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night,  got  up 
early  to  see  the  ill  consequences,  but  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  those 
that  he  had  half  given  up  free  from  ymn  and  without  inflammation  or 
swelling,  while  those  who  had  been  treated  with  boiling  oil  lay  in  a  state 
of  fever,  with  great  pain  and  much  swelling.  He  therefore  determined, 
as  he  tells  us,  never  again  to  burn  the  poor  subjects  of  gunshot  wounds 
so  cruelly."^  It  will  be  seen  that  Park's  treatise  on  gunshot  wounds  was 
published  fifteen  years  after  this  impressive  experience  at  the  fortress  of 
Villane.     In  this  work  he  sought  to  correct  the  prevailing  idea  that  gun- 

*  Braid  wood  on  Pyamia^  p.  2. 

'  Paulu8  iEgineta,  trans,  by  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  236  (Sydenham  Soa,  1&44). 

'  German  Oinicai  Leciure>*f  2d  series  (New  Sydenham  Soc,  1S77),  p.  65  €t  aeq. 
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shot  wounds  \rcrc  poisonous,  and  was  ably  8up]>orted  in  his  effort  by 
Bartholomew  Maggi;  but  it  required  all  the  respect  which  Par6  enjoyed 
in  riper  years  to  gnidually  obtain  consideration  for  the  new  view.  The 
idea  that  gunshot  wounds  were  poisonous  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  fact  tliat  in  every  war  there  are  cases  of  acute  sepsis,  developed 
after  tlie  infliction  of  these  injuries,  which  agree  in  all  their  essential 
points  with  the  results  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes.  We  are  even 
informed  that  during  the  late  Franco-Prussian  War  there  were  cases 
which  even  excited  suspicion  among  the  laymen  that  the  enemy  had  used 
poisoned  missiles. 

The  nature  of  the  error  which  Par6  and  Maggi  endeavored  to  correct 
18  shown  by  the  declaration  made  by  Johannes  de  v  igo  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  expressed  in  dermatic  form  the  views 
then  firmly  held  by  physicians.  "A  gunshot  wound  is  a  contused  wound, 
he  says,  for  the  bullet  is  round ;  it  Ls  burnt,  for  the  bidlet  is  heated ;  it  is 
poisoned,  for  the  powder  is  poisonous.  The  poisoning  is  the  essential 
condition ;  therefore  the  treatment  must  be  direc^^  above  all  to  counteract 
this." 

The  next  step  was  that  a  poisonous  substance  may  develop  itself  or 
settle  in  the  wound,  and  es[)ecially  in  gunshot  wounds — a  substance 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  powder  or  lead.  Par6  himself  adopted  this 
view.  AVhen  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Rouen  many  wounds  sloughed 
and  bad  a  cadaverous  smell,  and  on  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  numerous  collections  of  pus  were  found  in  different  parts  full  of 
greenish  ill-smelling  ichor.  Besiegers  and  besieged  believed  themselves 
to  be  wounded  with  poisoned  bullets.  Par6  looked  for  the  cause  in  a 
deterioration  of  the  air  by  the  lai^  quantity  of  decomposing  substances, 
and  he  appears  to  have  assumed,  as  is  done  at  this  day,  a  direct  action 
of  the  so-called  deteriorated  air  upon  the  wound  itself. 

The  evil  influence  of  air  vitiated  by  the  products  of  decomposition,  not 
upon  wounds  only,  but  upon  the  organism  generally,  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  by  physicians  since  that  time.  That  rotten  straw,  decomposing 
bodies  of  men  and  animals,  surfaces  saturated  with  excrement,  and  over- 
crowding of  badly- ventilated  hospitals  give  rise  to  infectious  fevers  and 
unhealthy  state  of  wounds  is  not  a  rcsmt  of  modern  obsen-ation  only. 
That  it  was  a  question  of  the  processes  of  fermentation  which  became  com- 
municated to  the  body  by  means  of  the  exciters  of  fermentation  contained 
in  the  air  was  a  view  frequently  adopted.  "  To  quote  one  only  out  of 
many ;  John  Pringle,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  ilie  Army, 
publishal  in  1775,  devotes  a  chapter  esi)ecially  to  *  Diseases  resulting  from 
bad  Air,'  and  his  forty-eight  experiments  on  septic  and  antiseptic  sub- 
stances contain  numerous  hints  at  attempts  resembling  those  made  at  the 
present  day  to  determine  the  antiseptic  power  of  certain  things.  No 
advance  was  made,  however,  beyond  vague  surmises  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  ezcitors  of  putrefaction,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  looked 
for  amongst  the  volatile,  ill-smelling  products  of  decomposition,  and  were 
believed  to  be  extremely  subtle  gaseous  matters."  ^ 

Ambrose  Par6  (1 582)  first  taught  that  secondary  abscesses  in  surgical 
casas,  "which  he  had  observed  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  and  other 
viscera,  were  due  to  a  changed  condition  ot  the  fluids  produced  by  some 

^  Qennan  Oinical  LeettireSj  Second  Series  (New  Sydenham  Soc.,  1877),  p.  67  et  aeq. 
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UDknown  alteration  in  the  atmosphere  and  determining  a  purulent  dia- 
thesis." '  The  following  quotations  force  the  conclusion  that  in  tlie  early 
histoiyof  medicine  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  imnortant  relation 
between  wounds  of  the  head  and  multiple  absce^ises.  ''  Nicholas  Mussa 
(1553)  mentions  a  case  of  abscess  of  the  left  lung,  following  an  injury 
of  tlie  head."*  "Valsalva  fl707)  was  induced  by  his  own  observation  to 
say  that  the  viscera  of  the  tliorax  were  sometimes  affected  in  wounds  of 
tlie  head."  "Desault  (1794)  considered  abscesses  of  the  liver  to  be  a 
very  frequent  sequence  of  head  uijuries."*  The  fact  that  wounds  of  tlie 
head  were  frequently  followed  by  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other 
organs  probably  led  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Desault,  Barthez,  Brodie, 
W.  Philli{)s,  Copeland,  and  others,  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  a 
nervous  agency.*  "Bertrandi  and  Audouillc  (1819)  sought  for  a  me- 
chanical explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  hepatic  abscesses  after  head 
injuries  aud  in  cases  of  apoplexy."  Morgagni  (1740)  somewhat  obscurely 
hinted  at  the  doctrine  of  tne  reabsoq>tion  of  pus — ^a  doctrine  wliich  was 
afterward  elaborated  by.Quesnay  in  1819.  Moraigni,  after  quoting  a 
great  number  of  instances  of  wounds  of  the  head  followed  by  visoeml 
abscesses,  opjwses  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  transportation  of  pus  thither, 
and  states  tliat  abscesses  are  not  confined  to  the  liver  and  that  they  may 
follow  wounds  and  ulcers  of  other  parts  l>esides  the  head.  He  ascrib^ 
their  formation  to  pailicles  of  pus  (not  always  dejwsited  in  the  form  of 
pus)  resulting  from  the  softening  and  suppuration  of  small  tubercles, 
which,  having  been  mixed  with  the  blood  and  disseminated,  are  arrestetl 
in  some  of  the  narrow  passages,  perhaps  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
by  obstructing  and  irritating  thase,  as  happens  in  the  production  of 
venereal  buboes,  and  by  retaining  the  humors  therein,  distend  them  and 
give  origin  to  the  generation  of  a  much  more  copious  pus  than  what  is 
carried  thither ;  and  by  this  means,  he  says,  we  may  also  conceive  how 
it  is  tliat  much  more  pus  is  frequently  formed  in  the  viscera  and  cavities 
of  the  Ixxlies  than  a  small  wound  could  have  produced.* 

Cheston  (1766)  believed  that  the  translation  of  matter  from  one  point 
to  another  was  a  frequent  occurrence  after  amputations  of  the  larger 
limbs.  John  Hunter  f  1793),  and  after  him  Veliieau,  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  pus  in  the  Wood.  Hunter  believed  that  the  pus  was  derive<l 
from  tlie  interior  of  the  inflamed  veins.  He  described  three  forms  of 
inflammation  of  these  vessels — viz.  adhesive,  suppurative,  and  ulcerative. 
Pyromia  he  considered  to  be  an  aggravated  form  of  phlebitis.  Amott 
(1829)  concluded  from  his  observations — 1,  That  death  docs  not  result 
from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  veins  to  the  heart;  2, 
that  the  dangerous  consequences  of  phlebitis  have  no  direct  relation  to 
the  extent  of  the  vein  which  is  inflamed ;  and,  3,  that  the  presence  of 
pus  in  the  veins,  though  the  principal,  is  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  sec- 
ondary affection.  He  accordingly  opposes  the  idea  of  Abernethy,  Car- 
michael,  and  others  that  the  constitutional  affection  is  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  the  heart.  The  publication  of  Amott's  an<l 
Dance's  treatises  led  to  the  general  opinion  being  held  in  England  and  in 
France  that  phlebitis  and  purulent  infection  were  identical  afiectioas,  or, 
at  least,  that  the  latter  was  invariably  caused  by  the  former.* 

'  Braidwood  on  Pycanioy  p.  2  d  uq,  '  Ibid,,  p.  2. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  10.  ^  Ibid.^  p.  3  ti  9eq, 
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Cruveilhier  (1829V  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  second- 
ary abscesses  being  aue  to  cupiiiary  phlebitis,  further  laid  down  an  axiom, 
since  proved  untenable,  that  the  foreign  body  introduced  into  the  veins, 
whose  elimination  by  the  emunctories  is  impossible,  will  produce  visceral 
abscesses  similar  to  those  which  occur  after  wounds  and  operations,  and 
tluit  these  abscesses  are  the  result  of  capillary  phlebitis  of  those  viscera.*' " 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  was  generally  admitted 
by  the  best  authorities  that  the  symptoms  and  lesions  in  pyeemia  were 
entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  blood,  but  whetlier  absorbed 
from  the  wound  or  develo])ed  uy  an  inflammation  of  the  veins  was  at 
that  time  a  disputed  question. 

Haller  made  the  first  experiments  on  animals  with  putrefying  sub- 
stances in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  convinced 
that  nothing  destroys  the  animal  fluids  more  powerfully  tlian  putrefac- 
tion. Gaspard  ri822)  published  a  complete  work  based  upon  his  experi- 
mental research  m  r^ard  to  the  action  of  putrefying  substances  on  living 
organisms.  He,  having  produced  septic  infection  in  animals  by  injecting 
into  their  blood  pus  or  other  putrefying  substances,  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  other  experimenters,  by  whom  he  was  quickly  followal.  Ernst  R. 
Virchow  repeated  the  experiments  of  Graspard,  and  discriminated  with 
greater  precision  between  the  surgical  diseases — septicsemia  with  its  sharply- 
defined  group  of  symptoms,  the  o])posite  of  pyeemia.  Furthermore,  "  he 
showed  that  the  changes  in  the  veins  which  had  been  regarded  as  due  to 
phlebitis  were  caused  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  by  subsequent 
degenerative  changes  in  the  thrombi  thus  formed ;  that  the  infarctions  and 
al)scesses  seen  in  the  viscera  were  due  to  emboli  which  had  become 
detached  from  softened  thrombi;  that,  as  the  white  blood -globules  and 
pus-globules  were  identical  in  appearance,  they  could  not  be  distinguished ; 
and  that  it  was  improbable  that  pus-globules  made  their  way  into  the 
blood."' 

Panum  (1855)  conducted  a  series  of  important  experiments,  and 
endeavored  to  separate  the  infectious  substanc;e  and  determine  its  real 
nature.  He  concludes  that  the  real  poison  is  not  identical  with  any  of 
the  chemical  combinations  or  any  of  the  single  substances  which  have  until 
now  been  isolated  by  chemical  analysis  from  the  products  of  nitrogenous 
decomposition,  but  adds  that  it  is  probably  a  concealed  ferment  belonging 
to  the  so-called  extractive  matters— -carbonate  of  ammonium,  leucin,  tyrosin, 
fatty  acids,  acetic  acid,  etc.  Furthermore,  that  the  putrid  poison  is  stable, 
fixed,  and  non-volatile ;  that  it  is  neither  decomjK)sed  by  boiling  nor  by 
evaporation  to  dryness ;  that  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  water;  that  the  albuminous  substances  found  in  putrefying  liquids 
become  venomous  only  because  they  are  impregnated  with  the  septic  poi- 
son; and  that  washing  these  substances  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  ren- 
ders them  innocuous;  and  that  the  energy  of  these  putrid  poisons  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  venom  of  serpents,  curare,  and  other  vegetable  alka- 
loids. 

The  prize  oflTcred  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Munich  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  action  of  putrefying  substances  in  the  animal  organism  was 
awarded  to  Hemmer  in  1866.     His  essay  was  distinguished  for  its  acai- 

'  Braid  wood  on  Pytxmia,  p.  \A  ei  $eq. 

'  jf'Ac  luiemeUioncU  Encyclrtpcsdia  of  Sfurgeryy  ed.  by  Aslihunt,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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rate  delineation  of  the  pertaining  literature  and  for  the  numl)er  of  experi- 
ments reported,  while  bis  conclusions  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  Panum. 

Bei*gmaun  in  1868  sought  to  determine  the  poisonous  element  contained 
in  decomposing  animal  substances,  and  for  this  pur|K)se  chemically  treated 
putrid  fluids,  hoping  to  find  tlie  agent  that  would  excite  all  symiitoms  of 
septic  poisoning.  He  obtained  a  body  of  this  nature  from  decomposing 
yeast,  which  he  called  sepsin,  although  we  have  no  proof  that  either  he  or 
any  one  else  has  ever  found  the  same  in  pus  or  any  decomposing  animal 
matters ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  found  in  these,  it  would  then  become 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  no  other  substance  contained  in 
the  putrefying  liquids  could  produce  septic  poisoning.  Many  other 
experiments,  similar  to  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  were  made 
in  the  mean  while  by  Magendie,  Stich,  Billroth  and  Hufschmidt,  O. 
Weber,  Duprey,  Learet,  Urfrey,  Saltzman,  Fischer,  Frese,  Muller,  and 
others.  Bergmann  had  extracted  the  sepsin  from  yeast,  but  Schmidt  and 
Petersen  (1869)  were  able  to  obtain  it  from  putrefied  blood.  In  1869, 
Zuelzer  and  Sonnenschcin  claimed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  separated  a 
new,  unnamed  septic  alkaloid,  which  was  not  the  sepsin,  and  the  action 
of  which  resembled  that  of  atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  Nevertheless,  the 
separation  of  the  sepsin  or  of  the  alkaloid  of  Zuelzer  seemed  to  demand  a 
talent  in  the  manipulator  which  is  not  possessed  by  ever)'body,  and  rare 
are  the  chemists  who  possess  it — so  rare  that  these  substances  are  not  yet 
either  officinally  recognized  or  classified.  The  attention  of  the  medical 
profession  had  now  become  thoroughly  fixed  on  the  chemical  character 
and  the  physiological  action  of  these  newly-discovered  substances.  It  is 
therefore  only  natural  that  we  should  find  during  the  next  few  months 
that  the  medical  societies  were  much  occupied  with  discussions  on  these 
subjects,  although  no  important  progress  seems  to  have  been  made. 

Political  events  now  gave  a  new  direction  to  thought,  and  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  filled  the  hospitals  of  both  nations  with  wounded  in  which 
there  was  opened  a  grand  field  for  tlie  practical  study  of  purulent  infection 
in  all  its  various  forms,  itumanity  now  demanded  the  best  efforts  of  the 
medical  profession.  Neither  the  mechanical  nor  cliemical  theories  had  ever 
yielded  practically  any  beneficial  results ;  consequently,  something  better 
was  demanded  in  tliis  emergency.  It  was  during  this  imjK>rtant  epoch 
that  the  germ  theory  began  to  assume  form  and  to  attract  some  general 
attention  in  the  medical  profession,  although  Schroeder  and  Dusc*h  had 
shown  in  1854  that  the  filtration  of  the  air  through  cotton  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  albuminous  substances  which  had  been 
jireviously  boiled.  Pasteur  also  demonstrated  the  existence  of  germs  in 
the  air  in  1863,  and  likewise  showed  their  agency  in  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 

Lister  began  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures  in  1 865, 
although  he  did  not  publish  his  report  until  1867.  The  cotton-watlding 
treatment  of  wounds,  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  air  passed 
through  cotton  is  freal  by  it  from  all  germs,  was  first  employed  by 
Alphonse  Gu6rin,  who  refers  to  it  in  the  following  language:  "In  the 
latter  |>art  of  1870  I  had  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  purulent  infec- 
lion  existed  in  the  germs  or  ferments  which  Pasteur  had  discovered 
in  the  air.     It  was  at  the  end  of  the  war;  all  the  cases  of  amputa- 
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tioD  had  8iiocnmbed  to  the  purulent  infection,  and  not  a  single  lame 
wound  escaped  the  scourge.  The  studies  which  I  had  made  from  the 
month  of  September  to  the  end  of  December  in  1870  had  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  that  purulent  infection  is  neither  due  to  phlebitis  nor  to 
the  absorption  of  piw.  I  believed  more  firmly  tlian  ever  that  tlie 
miasms  emanating  from  the  pus  of  the  wounds  were  the  real  cause 
of  this  frightful  malady  to  which  I  had  been  compelled  to  see  the 
wounded  succumb,  whether  they  were  treated  with  cliarpie  or  cerate, 
whether  with  the  lotions  of  alcohol  or  of  carbolic  acid  applied  several 
times  a  day,  and  which  was  soaked  up  by  the  linen  which  remained  iu 
contact  with  the  wounds.  But  this  miasmatic  theory  remained,  never- 
theless, useless,  since  from  1847,  when  I  professed  it,  the  cases  of  ampu- 
tation in  my  sennoe  sucqumbed  to  punileut  infection  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  those  who  were  cared  for  by  my  partisan  colleagues  did 
from  the  ahsoq^tion  of  pus  or  the  inflammation  of  the  veins.  In  my 
des]>air,  seeking  constantly  a  mcaus  to  prevent  this  terrible  complication 
of  wounds,  I  had  thought  of  the  miasm  of  which  I  had  admitted  the 
existence,  because  I  was  not  otherwise  able  to  explain  the  production  of 
the  purulent  infection,  and  which  was  not  only  known  to  me  by  its  dele- 
terious influence,  but  which  appeared  to  consist  of  living  corpuscles  of 
the  nature  of  those  that  Pasteur  had  seen  in  the  air;  and  then  the  historv 
of  the  miasmatic  poison  possessed  for  me  a  new  clearness.  So,  said  1 
then,  the  miasms  are  the  ferments.  I  am  able  to  protect  the  wounded 
against  their  fatal  influence  by  filtering  the  air,  as  Pasteur  had  done,  while 
maintaining,  iu  oppasition  to  Pouchet  of  Rouen,  that  there  is  no  sponta- 
neous generation.  I  thought  then  of  the  cotton- wadding  treatment,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  anticipation  realized.  It  was  from  this 
time  that  dates  in  reality  the  tlieory  of  germs  or  of  ferments  as  a  cause 
of  purulent  infection." ' 

A  series  of  important  experiments  were  made  in  1872  by  Coze  and 
Feltz,  which  consisted  in  injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  and  the  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue  putrid  liquids ;  and  they  record,  among  other  interesting 
results  observed  by  them,  tliat  the  blood  of  the  animal  thus  destroyed 
always  contained  infusoria.  These  experiments  have  been  rc])eated  and 
their  results  confirmed  by  several  observers,  and  in  particular  by  Daviue 
in  1872. 

Another  series  of  experiments  were  made  by  Bchier  and  Lionville, 
which  absolutely  confirmed  those  of  Coze  and  Feltz ;  they  likewise 
found  in  the  blood  rounded  and  rod-shaped  coq)usc*le8  possessed  ol* 
movements  more  or  less  energetic.  Vulpiau  also  otmfirmed  the  results 
obtained  by  Davine  and  Behicr.  He  says  :  "It  will  not  do  to  deny  to 
the  immovable  or  movable  vibriones  and  corpuscles  found  by  Coze, 
Behier,  and  Davine  a  very  important  i*f>lc,  because  they  are  not  the  essen- 
tial contagion  of  the  ]>oisonous  blood ;  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  they 
should  be  there  in  order  to  produce  the  alterations  which  have  occurred 
in  this  fluid."  Chauveau  has  experimented  extensively,  and  likewise 
admits  the  action  of  the  septic  vibriones  of  Pasteur. 

Pasteur  has  made  known  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  communi- 
csitions  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879.  There 
exist,  according  to  him,  two  princiiml  vibriones — ^the  pyogenic,  or  the 

'  iVouprau  Didionnaire  de  Medicine  ei  de  Chirurgie  pratiques,  t.  xxx.  p.  2C5. 
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producer  of  pus,  and  the  septic,  the  producer  of  the  properly  so-called 
septicasmia.  But  the  latter  is  not  a  unique  disease,  and,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  outset,  there  are  confounded  under  this  name  different  states, 
light  or  grave,  corresponding  with  as  many  forms  of  vibrioues. 

The  questions  of  greatest  practical  importance  in  r^rd  to  tliis  whole 
group  of  diseases  seem  to  us  to  be,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Budd,  where  and 
how  the  specific  poisons  which  cause  them  breed  and  multiply ;  and  all 
who  have  closely  followed  the  scientific  investigations  bearing  on  these 
points  which  Prof.  Tyndall  has  conducted  during  tlie  {XLst  few  years,  and 
who  have  repeated  even  a  portion  of  liis  experiments,  cannot  fail  to  be 
powerfully  impressed  with  tlie  value  of  the  views  which  he  embodied  in 
his  work  entitled  Floating  Matter  of  tlie  Air. 

Nomenclature. — The  want  of  a  systematic  classification  of  the 
various  morbid  conditions  arising  from  septic  infection  has  lon^  embar- 
rassed alike  authors  and  students,  and  even  at  the  present  time  the  vague 
manner  in  which  the  terms  pyaemia  and  septicasmia  aro  used  leads  to 
much  confusion.  The  Pathological  Society  of  London  appointed,  in  1869, 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  nature  and  causes  of  tliose  infectious  dis- 
eases known  as  pysemia,  septicaemia,  and  purulent  infection.  Tliis  com- 
mittee, having  spent  ten  years  in  the  study  of  these  affections  in  connection 
with  nearly  ail  the  large  hospitals  of  London,  rciK>rt  the  following: 
"Summary, — It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  study  of  all  the  ca.scs 
here  collected,  tliat  it  is  probable  that  the  diseases  commonly  known 
clinically  as  ])yaemia  ana  septicaemia  may  be  gron{)ed  as  follows : 
1.  Septic  intoxication. — The  effects  of  poisoning  by  the  chemicsil  prod- 
ucts of  putrefaction.  A  non-infective  disease.  2.  Septic  infection. — ^A 
general  mfective  process  arising  from  the  introduction  of  some  peculiar 
constituent  of  putrid  matter  into  the  blood-stream.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  due  to  tlie  multiplication  of  living  organisips  in  the  blood, 
and  by  others  to  the  effect  of  a  non-organized  fennent.  It  terminates 
fatally  without  secondary  inflammations.  3.  Pyaemia  (for  want  of  a 
better  name). — An  infective  process  probably,  similar  in  nature  to  septic 
infection,  but  differing  from  it  by  giving  rise  to  local  inflammation  and 
suppurations,  often  complicated  by  thrombosis  and  embolism,  probably 
due  to  the  blood  condition.  4.  Thrombosis  with  softening  and  de(X)nii)osi- 
tion  of  the  thrombus  and  embolism,  causing  local  abscesses  in  the  viscera 
wherever  the  septic  emboli  lod«:e,  l)ut  without  the  development  of  any 
general  infective  process.  5.  Various  combinations  of  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  conditions  in  the  same  subject.  6.  Infective  periostitis  or 
acute  necrosis.  7.  Infective  endocarditis  or  uhxjrative  endocarditis.  8. 
Infective  myositis.  9.  A  group  of  obscure  cases  in  which  it  is  im}>08si- 
ble  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  exact  nature,  often  called  s})outaneous 
septicemia  or  pyaemia."  * 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  earlier  writers  on  medicine,  although  aware 
of  the  existence  of  septic  discitses,  wholly  failed  to  discriminate  between 
pyaemia  and  septicaemia  until  1848,  and  even  since  that  date  these  terms 
have  been  only  partially  adopted  by  authoi*s,  by  whom  frequently  the 
meaning  of  the  same  word  has  been  so  modified  as  to  refer  to  essen- 
tially different  conditions.  Custom  having  fully  sanctioned  the  use  of 
these  terms,  it  is  now  thought  that  a  sejxirate  consideration  of  tlieir 

^  Tiani,  Paiholoyical  Soe.  of  London^  vol.  xxx.  p.  38. 
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nomenclature  may  be  aUvantageous,  and  consequently  we  shall  pursue 
this  course. 

Nomenclature  of  Pyemia. — In  DunglLson's  Meduxd  Dicticmarj/ 
the  defiuitiou  given  to  ]>y£eniia  is,  "Pyohaemia/'  and  the  latter  word  is 
defined  as  follows :  "  Pyohaemia,  Pyaemia,  Pyoh^mie  (F.),  from  pyo,  and 
de/iay  'blood;*  alteration  of  the  blood  by  pus,  giving  occasion  to  tlie 
dijithesis  sen  infcctio  purulentia." 

The  committee  ap|)oiuted  by  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  in 
1869  report  on  this  subject  as  follows:  ''The  most  common  definition 
of  i)y8Bmia  is,  no  doubt,  that  adopted  by  the  College  of  Phy.sicians  in  the 
nomenclature  of  diseases.  It  is  as  follows:  'A  febrile  affection  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  tlie  viscera  and  other  })ai1s.'  " 

Bircli-Hirschfeld  includes  under  the  name  pyaemia  "  all  cases  in  which 
any  general  infective  process  is  set  up  as  a  secondary  consequence  of  a 
wound.*' '  Virchow  has  proposed  the  name  ichorrhaemia.  O.  Weber 
uses  the  name  embolhaemia  for  the  condition  in  which  emboli  are  found 
in  the  blood.  Hueter  in  pure  cases  of  purulent  infection  without 
metastasis  calls  the  disease  pyohaemia  simplex ;  in  cases  with  metastasis, 
pyohaemia  multiplex ;  and  when  complicated  with  septicaemia  he  desig- 
nates it  as  septo-])yohaemia.  The  term  hospitalism  has  been  applied  to 
this  disease  by  Erichsen  and  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  and  the  former 
remarks  that  "the  term  ])yaemia  is  used  in  a  very  wide  and  elastic 
manner,  and  by  many  is  made  to  include  various  forms  of  blood-poison- 
ing." '  Billroth  says :  "  Pya3mia  is  a  disease  which  we  believe  to  arise 
from  the  taking  up  of  pus,  or  of  the  constituent  parts  of  pus,  into  the 
the  blood."  Koch  employs  the  term  pyaemia  merely  to  denote  a  general 
affection  accompanied  by  metastatic  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

The  French  definition  and  nomenclature  of  pyaemia,  according  to 
Gu6rin,  is  as  follows :  "  Purulent  infection,  or  pyohaemia,  purulent 
fever,  surgical  typhus."  The  purulent  infection  is  a  poisoning  of  the 
blood,  which  termijiatcs  by  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses,  which 
liave  l)een  impro}>erIy  known  under  the  name  of  metastatic  abscesses. 

From  1820  to  1870  surgeons  admitted  that  these  abscesses  were  the 
result  of  a  phlebitis  having  its  origin  in  a  wound  exposed  to  the  air. 
Therefore,  this  disease  was  variously  designated  under  the  name  of  phlebitis, 
l»yoh8Bmia,  or  purulent  infection.  Tessier  called  it  purulent  diathesis;  "  in 
1847,  I  com  [Hired  it  to  the  typhus,  and,  as  the  i)oison  is  absorbed  from 
the  surface  of  the  wound  in  the  2)urulent  infection,  I  gave  it  the  name 
of  surgical  tyi)hus  or  purulent  fever."  * 

Having  given  enough  on  this  subject  to  answer  our  purpose,  we  will 
consider  the  nomenclature  of  another  septic  complication. 

Nomenclature  of  Septicaemia. — The  term  septicaemia  was  first 
employed  by  Piorry,  and  was  applied  for  a  considerable  time  to  all  those 
diseases  in  which  the  blood  was  submitted  to  a  septic  influence.  There- 
fore, the  term  was  made  applicable  to  the  morbid  conditions  existing  in 
anthrax,  glanders,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  variola,  and  also  all  forms 
of  purulent  and  putrid  infections.  Gu6rin  now  adds:  "Fortunately, 
for  several  years  the  most  competent  authors  seem  to  have  wished  to 

^  TrariM,  Paiholotfieal  Soc.  of  London^  vol.  xzx.  p.  22. 

■  fhi  HtifipUalimiy  p.  73. 

'  NowKOM  Diet,  de  Mkt,  eL  de  Ckir.  pi^atiquea,  i,  xxx.  p.  222. 
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reserve  the  name  of  septicemia  for  what  surgeons  call  putrid  infecUoo, 
and  for  tlie  morbid  state  tliat  the  experimenters  produce  by  the  injection 
of  putrid  material  into  healthy  animal  tissues ;  it  is  oousec]uently  the 
experimental  septiceemia  which  we  aim  at  first  and  foremost.'^  ^ 

JDunglisou  defines  septicaemia  with  a  single  word,  septiemia.  The  same 
authority  gives  the  following  derivation  and  definition  to  septsemia: 
"  From  (HjTZToz,  *  rotten/  and  a7/ia,  *  blood/  A  morbid  condition  of  the 
bloixl  produced  by  septic  or  putrid  matters." 

Sanuerson  says:  ''^fVhat  1  mean  by  septicaemia  is  a  constitutional 
disorder  of  limited  duration,  produced  by  the  entrance  into  the  blood- 
stream of  a  certain  quantity  of  septic  material.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded   less  as  a  disease  than  as  a  complication,  differiug  from 

1>yfemia  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  h&s  no  necessary  connection  with  any 
ocal  proce&s,  either  primary  or  secondary,  but  also  in  the  important  par- 
ticular that  it  has  no  development.' 

Both  Daviue  and  Koch  designate  as  septicsemic  all  cases  of  general 
infection  from  wounds  in  which  no  metastatic  changes  occur.  "  Birch- 
Hirschfeld  limits  the  term  septicaemia  much  in  the  same  way  as  San- 
derson. He  describes  as  septicaemia  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
results  merely  from  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction,  and 
regards  it  merely  as  a  process  of  poisoning,  such  as  might  arise  from  the 
injection  of  any  other  noxious  chemical  substance  into  the  blood.  Pyae- 
mia, on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  a  truly  infective  process^  probably 
due  to  the  entrance  of  bpccific  organisms  into  the  body.  He  would 
therefore  include  many  of  the  cases  described  by  Koch  as  septicaemia 
under  pyaemia."  » 

Billroth  defines  septicaemia  as  an  '^  acute  general  affection  which  arises 
from  the  taking  up  of  various  kinds  of  putrid  suljstances  into  the  blood, 
and  it  is  believed  that  these  putrid  substances  so  change  the  Quality  of 
the  blood  that  it  can  no  longer  fulfil  its  physiological  functions.    ^ 

Heuter  defines  septicaemia  as  a  fever  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the 
circulation  of  the  pixxlucts  of  putrefaction  from  local  centres  of  decom- 
])osition.  He  draws  no  clear  distinction  between  an  infective  and  a  non- 
infective  form,  but  the  affection  he  describes  as  pyaemia  simplex  or  pysemia 
without  metastasis  seems  to  include  many  cases  which  Davine,  Kocli, 
and  others  would  include  under  septicaemia.^ 

Having  before  us  the  views  oi  some  of  the  prominent  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  nomenclature  of  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  we 
observe  that  the  use  of  these  terms  is  based  either  on  known  or  imaginary 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  more  especially  of  the  blood.  It  there- 
fore seems  that  the  first  step  toward  detenniniug  the  proper  limit  witliin 
which  these  terms  can  be  employed  consists  in  learning  their  accurate 
meaning,  which  is  fortunately  clearly  shown  by  their  derivation.  The 
next  step  consists  in  the  application  of  these  terms  to  the  morbid  condi- 
tions which  are  described  more  or  less  completely  by  these  words.  It 
may  be  here  added  that  there  \n\\  be  frequently  required  for  a  full  and 
definite  expression  certain  modifying  words,  and  consequently  we  may 

^  Nowoeau  Diet,  de  Mid,  et  de  Chir.  praiiqueSf  t  zxz. 

■  British  Afedical  Journal,  Dea  22,  1877. 

'  Trans,  Palhologieai  Soe.  of  London,  vol.  xxz.  p.  9. 

*  lActurn  on  Snnjieal  Patholofry  and  Therapenti^^  (trans,  from  8th  ed.),Tol.  iL  p. 41. 

*  Trans.  Path,  iSoe.  of  Londotit  vol.  xzx.  p.  9,  1879. 
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properly  employ  such  phrases  as  puerperal  septicsemia,  spontaueous 
pyaemia,  eta 

Having  carefully  examined  the  terms  employed  by  various  authors  in 
connection  with  the  morbid  changes  which  are  known  to  occur  in  certain 
cases  of  septic  contamination^  we  give  our  preference  to  the  following 
nomenclature :  Septicemias  septo-pysemia^  pyaemia  simplex^  and  pyaemia 
multiplex. 

The  term  septo-pyaemia  is  applied  to  a  morbid  condition  possessing 
certain  peculiarities  of  both  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  and  it  is  su|)])ose(l 
to  arise  from  the  absorption  of  both  poisons ;  the  term  pyaemia  sim])lcx 
is  applied  to  a  pyaemic  condition  in  which  there  is  no  metastasis  ;  while 
the  name  pyaemia  multiplex  is  given  to  that  form  of  disease  which  is 
cliaracterized  by  the  existence  of  metastatic  abscesses.  It  may  be  well  to 
add  here  that  this  nomenclature  is  not  uitended  to  cover  all  cases  of  septic 
poisoning,  but  to  be  applied '  to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  morbid 
changes  give  to  the  terms  a  certain  degree  of  appropriateness. 

Septic  poisoning  may  be  justly  r^arded  as  a  single  chain  composed  of 
many  links.  Take,  for  example,  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
followed  within  a  few  hours  by  traumatic  fever,  later  by  septicaemia ; 
aftenvard  there  may  be  developed  secondary  fever;  formation  of  ichor- 
ous ])us,  with  absorption  and  its  concomitants ;  pyaemia,  accompanied  by 
embolism,  thrombosis,  abscess  in  the  lungs,  liver,  etc.  To  these  may  also 
occasionally  be  added  phlebitis  and  inflammation  of  the  joints,  terminating 
8i>eodily  in  suppuration.  This  chain  may  in  this  case  be  further  length- 
ened or  varied  with  traumatic  erysipelas  or  with  hospital  gangrene.  In 
fact,  the  variations  in  these  cases  are  very  numerous,  and  all  these  condi- 
tions, together  with  many  others,  are  due  to  septic  blood-poisoning. 

Etiology  of  Vyjemia. — Four  theories  have  been  advanced  at  different 
times  to  explain  the  etiology  of  pyaemia,  and  they  have  been  designated  as 
follows:  the  mechanical,  the  nervous,  the  chemical,  and  the  germ  theories 
respectively ;  and  their  action  is  based  on  the  following  hypotheses :  1,  that 
pus  enters  the  blood,  circulates  in  it,  and  acts  as  a  poison ;  2,  that  an  irrita- 
tion is  excited  in  certain  visceral  oi^ans  in  sympathy  with  inflammation  of 
the  fibrous  membranes  of  the  cranium  or  the  bones  of  the  upper  or  lower 
extremity,  and  there  is  tlius  produced  a  metastasis  to  these  organs  of  an 
ichorous  miasm  or  of  a  fluid  which  is  more  or  less  acrid ;  3,  that  a  chem- 
ical poison  is  generated  from  the  pus  in  the  wound,  and  when  it  is 
absorbed  produces  pyaemic  manifestations ;  4,  that  the  putrefaction  of 
pus  in  wounds  is  caused  by  a  microscopic  organism  which  enters  the  cir- 
culation and  produces  pyaemia. 

The  first  hypothesis  was  somewhat  modified,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, by  John  Hunter  and  others,  who  advanced  the  idea  that  pyaemia 
consisted  essentially  of  a  phlebitis,  and  that  the  pus  found  in  the  circula- 
tion had  its  origin  within  the  veins.  However,  it  has  since  been  shown 
conclusively  that  pyaemia  cannot  be  produced  by  the  injection  of  healthy  pus 
into  the  cellular  tissue  or  veins.  This  fact  having  been  generally  admitted 
by  the  profession,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  adduce  here  either  the  experi- 
ments or  the  ar^ments  which  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive  on  this  im- 
portant point.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  bring  forward  the  disputed  Ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood,  since  laudable 
pus  does  not  produce  pyaemia.  In  fact,  we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  prog- 
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ress  of  medicine  when  the  discussion  of  either  the  first  or  second  hypothesis 
ceases  to  be  interesting  to  medical  men.  Consequently,  our  chief  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  pyemia  centres  in  the  third  and  fourth 
hypotlieses ;  and  we  believe  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  origiu 
of  this  disease  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber of  experiments. 

The  injection  of  pus  into  living  animals  produces  local,  remote,  and 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  character  of  these  symptoms  depends 
principally  on  the  kind  of  pus,  laudable  or  ichorous,  the  quantity 
iujected,  and  the  site  of  the  injection.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
in  csises  where  the  pus  is  thrown  directly  into  a  vein  the  local  symptoms 
would  be  unimportant,  while  the  danger  of  remote  trouble — ^metastatic 
abscesses  in  the  lungs,  liver,  etc. — would  be  very  great  j  but  should  the 
injection  be  made  into  the  connective  tissue,  then  the  relations  would  be 
reversed.  Constitutional  symptoms  may  exist  in  both  cases,  but  will 
differ  in  character  and  degree. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  pus,  and  its  agency  in  the  production 
of  this  disease,  Billroth  says:  "The  old  view,  that  pyaemia  is  only 
induced  wheu  decomposed  pus  (ichor)  is  reabsorbed,  is  entirely  erroneous. 
There  are  cases  where  decomposed,  putrid  pus  enters  the  blood,  and  which 
present  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  of  septicaemia  and  ]>y<emia  (septo- 
pycemia  of  Hueter).'^ '  Dupuytren  failed  to  produce  metalitasis  by  injec- 
tions  of  pus  into  the  veins  of  dogs;  these  results  were  confirmed  by 
Boyer,  who  only  obtained  metastasis  when  he  used  ichorous  pus  in  his 
experiments.  The  same  results  are  recorded  in  the  works  of  Giinther  and 
Sedillot,  based  on  numerous  experiments.  Beck  made  fourteen  cx})cri- 
ments  very  carefully,  but  did  not  succeed  in  producing  metastasis  in  a 
single  case.  The  same  results  are  recorded  by  a  commission  of  the 
Physiological  Society  of  Edinburffh.  O.  Weber  has  recently  shown  by 
extended  experiments  that  carefully  filtered  jius  will  not  produce  meta- 
static abscesses  in  the  lungs.  Therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  proved 
that  fluid  pus  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  produces  no  metastatic 
points  of  mflammation. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  injection  of  fresh 
(non-ichorous)  pus  failed  to  j)roduce  metastatic  abscesses,  it  was  therefore 
without  results,  as  the  earlier  ex|)erimenters  thought.  Billroth  and 
O.  \Vel)er  have  shown  by  their  recent  experiments  that  these  injections 
are  uniformly  followed  by  fever,  and,  if  subcutaneous,  by  abscess;  and  fur- 
ther, that  injections  of  fresh  pus  produce  even  a  higher  temperature  than  do 
those  of  ichorous  pus ;  but  the  pus  taken  from  cold  abscesses  has  apparently 
very  slight  effect.  The  fresh  non-ichorous  dried  pus  was  found  to  possess 
in  a  similar  degree  the  power  to  excite  inflammation  and  suppuration ; 
even  the  removal  of  the  albumen  did  not  change  its  character  or  power. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  injections  caused  not  only  local  inflamma- 
tions, but  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  as  high  temperature,  etc 
Experiments  have  thus  far  completely  failed  to  show  the  agent  that 
excites  the  inflammation,  although  it  is  generally  admitted  tliat  it  at  least 
exists  in  the  molecular  bodies. 

Vii*chow  and  Panum  have  shown  conclusively  by  their  experiments 
on  living  animals  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  tlie  veins 
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— as  powderofl  coal,  wax  balls,  and  quicksilver — fail  in  all  cases  to  pro- 
duce metastatic  abscesses  in  the  visceral  organs  or  symptoms  of  pycemia. 
These  foreign  bodies  were  frequently  found  blocking  up  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  some  cases  encapsulated,  frequenily 
resembling  miliary  tubercles,  and  occasionally  surrounded  by  evidences 
of  slight  local  inflammation,  but  in  every  instance  without  suppuration. 
The  same  experimenters,  however,  observed  that  the  introduction  of 
ichorous  pus  and  decomposing  animal  tissue  into  the  veins  was  attended 
with  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses  and  other  symptoms  of  pyae- 
mia. They  therefore  conclude  that  the  introduction  of  putrid  animal 
substances  into  the  veins,  and  the  further  transport  of  the  same  to  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  aitery,  produce  metastatic  abscesses,  and  that 
the  origin  of  these  deposits  is  independent  of  the  mere  stopping  up  of 
the  branches  of  this  artery. 

The  occlusion  of  the  blood-vessels  in  this  diseased  condition  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  of  the  earlier 
writers  supposal  this  phenomenon  constituted  the  disease  pyaemia,  while 
others  believed  it  to  be  the  essential  cause.  Roser  says:  "But  the 
thrombus  is,  as  can  be  easily  proved,  not  the  cause,  but  only  a 
symptom,  of  pyaxmia.  If  a  surgical  patient — e.  g,  one  suffering 
with  an  injury  of  the  head — is  attacked  by  inflammation  and  occlu- 
sion of  a  large  vein,  as  of  the  common  iliac  vein,  for  instance, 
then  there  are  three  different  theories  for  the  inflammation  of  the 
occ^ludcd  vessel — viz.  Hunter's,  Rokitansky's,  and  Virchow's.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  Hunterian  phlebitic  theory,  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  should  be  the  result  of  the  inflammation  of  the  vein.  On 
accr)unt  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  vein  has  occurred,  one  might  suppose  that  the  cause  must  be 
the  oozing  of  coagulable  exudation  from  the  inflamed  wall  of  the  vein, 
but  pathologi«il  dissections,  especially  Rokitansky's,  would  not  accord 
M'ith  it.  Lai'gc  veins  were  found  plugged  up  without  the  existence 
of  corresponding  indications  of  inflammation,  and  perfectly  clear  in- 
dications were  often  present  that  occlusion  had  preceded  the  inflam- 
mation. Consequently,  the  oa'lusion  of  the  vein  was  the  primary 
condition,  and  this  must  be  explained  in  some  other  way  than  by  its 
inflammation.  Rokitansky  in  his  theory  recognized  an  independent 
disease  of  the  blood.  Yet  it  does  not  appear,  on  examination  of  the 
morbid  conditions,  that  this  theory  can  account  for  them.  If  it 
is  recognized  as  correct  that  a  primary  disease  of  the  blood  is  to  be 
admitted,  yet  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  a  large  vein  has  not 
been  traced  Iwick  to  it.  It  remained  wholly  unexplained  why  a  single 
vein,  especially  one  so  large  and  strong  as  the  common  iliac,  should 
become  the  seat  of  the  local  coagulation.  The  necessity  of  finding  a 
local  basis  for  the  local  coagulation  could  not  be  denied.  For  that  reason 
it  was  greeted  as  a  highly  desirable  advance  when  Virchow  pointed  out 
that  the  occlusion  of  such  large  veins  could  be  dependent  on  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  concave  spaces  behind  the  valves  of  the  veins, 
or  through  the  coagulation  in  the  small  branches — e.  g.  the  hypogastric 
veins,  which  is  gradually  carried  forward  until  it  reaches  the  common 
iliac,  and  by  continual  increase  this  vein  may  also  be  filled  up.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  demonstrated  that  not  infrequently,  much  oftener  than 
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was  formerly  supposed,  the  coaralated  masses  of  blood  are  broken  up  and 
carried  farther  ou  in  the  circulation^  in  this  manner  producing  oochision 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  branches/'* 

The  examination  of  this  subject  finally  brings  Boeer  to  this  con- 
clusion :  ^'  Contamination  of  the  blood  is  essentially  the  primary  cause 
of  pyaemia ;  thrombosis  is  only  a  result  of  this  morbid  contamination, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  pysemia,  but  only  as 
an  apparent  part,  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  same."*  The  opinion 
here  expressed  by  Roser  I  believe  to  be  the  one  generally  enteitained 
by  the  profession  at  this  time. 

In  cases  of  pyaemia  there  ai*c  recognized  two  principal  sources  of  oon- 
taminatiou  of  the  blood — viz.  the  wound  itself,  and  the  vitiated  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  patient — contamination,  in  the  first 
l)lace,  directly  from  the  wouna  through  the  blood-vessels;  and  in  the 
second,  bv  the  passage  of  disease-germs  or  of  the  poisonous  elements  into 
the  blood  along  the  respiratory  tract.  E.  Wagner  says:  "The  latest 
examinations  in  regard  to  the  vc^table  parasites  have  made  it  very 

Erobable  not  only  that  these  are  the  aetive  agents,  but  also— what  has 
een  clinically  quite  generally  accepted — ^that  septicaemia  and  pyeemia 
owe  their  origin  to  different  plants  (the  first  to  roa  bacteria,  the  latter  to 
globular  bacteria) ;  and,  finally,  that  both  may  combine."*  These  germs 
may  be  generatecl  in  the  wound  or  be  receiveil  into  it  from  the  surround- 
ing atmo8])here.  The  character  of  the  wound  and  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  patient  thus  become  important  subjects  for  the  consideration 
of  the  surgeon. 

It  has  b^n  observed,  and  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  wounds  compli- 
cated with  a  fracture  of  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  opening  large 
medullary  cavities  and  accompanied  by  extensive  laceration  of  tne  soft  parts, 
always  inci*ease  the  danger  of  blood-poisoning.  This  fact  may  be  more  tlior- 
oughly  understood  by  a  brief  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  parts. 
Frequently  in  open  fractures  large  quantities  of  pus  constantly  remain  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  wound,  while  detached  fragments  of  bone, 
which  become  speedily  necrosed,  move  about  with  every  motion  of  the  in- 
jured limb,  lacerating  more  or  less  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  thus  excit- 
ing inflammation  and  suppuration.  The  periosteum  becomes  inflamed;  a 
widespread  suppurative  periostitis  is  the  result ;  necrosis  of  the  bone  from 
insuflicient  nutrition  follows,  while  mechanical  pressure  on  the  pus  aids  in 
its  absorption.  The  medulla  frequently  takes  on  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, and  here  the  surgeon  fails  to  receive  prompt  warning  of  danger ; 
slowly  the  suppuration  progresses,  without  pam  or  other  symptoms  unless 
the  disease  has  extendea  to  the  other  tissues ;  the  medullary  cavity  at  the 
fractured  end  of  the  bone  may  be  completely  or  partially  occluded  by  a 
new  osseous  formation ;  and  in  such  cases  the  absorption  of  pns  by  the 
comparatively  large  venous  vessels  of  this  cavity  is  greatly  facilitated. 
The  soft  i)arts  may  also  be  the  seat  of  dangerous  trouble.  The  same 
force  that  produced  tlie  wound  and  fracture  may  have  also  contused  the 
soft  parts,  destroying  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  tlieir  nutrition,  thus 
giving  rise  to  gangrenous  slouglis,  or  in  other  cases  to  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  etc.     I  will  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  laudable  pus 
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in  these  cases  is  most  favorably  situated  for  a  rapid  change  into  that 
commonly  called  ichorous.  The  heat  of  the  parts  aud  the  contact  of  the 
pus  with  the  atmosphere  will  not  fail  to  effect  its  rapid  decomposition. 

Etiology  op  Spontaneous  Py-Emia. — It  is  unquestionable  that 
cases  of  true  pyaemia  have  been  observed  in  which  the  etiology  was  not 
traceable  to  a  wound ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  faihire  to  dis- 
cover such  a  source  of  contamination  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  no  proof 
that  it  did  not  exist.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  respiratory  and  the  genito-urinary  tracts,  are  so 
situated  that  the  existence  of  a  contaminating  wound  might  be  absolutely 
undiscoveruble,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  local  centre 
of  contamination  in  all  these  cases.  But  the  question  may  be  asked  here 
with  propriety,  "  Is  fatal  pyaemia,  inde{)endeut  of  a  wound,  ever  pro- 
duced by  breathing  vitiated  air?''  The  answers  to  tliis  question  must 
generally  be  a  negative,  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  poisoning  of 
tlie  blood  does  take  place  to  a  certain  degree,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  different  symptoms  arising  in  patients  thus  exposed  who  are  not 
suffering  with  wounds.  It  is  said  that  dogs  exposed  in  this  way  are 
found  to  rapidly  emaciate  and  suffer  from  severe  and  constant  diarrhoea. 
The  various  symptoms  arising  in  patients  confined  in  overcrowded  and 
pus-infected  Mards,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  loss  of  appetite, 
witli  diarrhoea  and  emaciation,  are  too  well  known  to  require  an  enume- 
ration here.  Therefore  it  appears  highly  probable  that  living  in  and 
breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere  may  act  as  a  strongly  predisposing  cause, 
only  requiring  a  slight  scratch  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  in  which  the 
infection  may  be  said  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  pyaemia. 

In  reference  to  such  complications  the  following  questions  are  asked 
by  Roscr:  ^'Is  it  a  specific  deleterious  material,  a  miasmatic  or 
contagious  disease-poison,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  a  zymotic 
agent?  Must  we  regard  each  particular  typhus-like  fever,  with  its 
remarkable  changes  of  blood,  with  its  various  localizations  in  all  the 
organs  and  membranes,  with  its  chills,  fiirred  tongue,  petechise,  delirium, 
etc,  as  we  regard  typhus,  scarlatina,  variola,  etc.?  or,  as  Virchow  teaches 
us,  is  this  pvfiemia,  so  greatly  feared  by  all  surgeons,  only  an  ontological 
idea?  Is  the  word  pyaemia  only  a  general  name  for  three  different  condi- 
tions— ^viz.  leucocythsemia,  thrombosis,  and  embolism,  or  ichorrhaemia  and 
septicaemia?  or  are  there,  as  many  have  supposed,  two  ways  in  which 
pyaemia  may  originate  ?  Is  there  one  primary  miasmatic  pyaemia  analo- 
gous to  the  other  epidemic,  so-called  zymotic  diseases?  and  again,  a  sec- 
ondary pyaemia  arising  from  suppurative  inflammation,  wherein  the 
I)oison  is  formed  in  the  patient's  own  body,  which  is  infected  by  a  single 
organ  ?"  * 

That  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  specific  deleterious  material  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  is  no  longer  a  question  for  discussion.  The 
only  question  to  consider  is,  whether  it  always  arises  from  the  same 
cause.  Is  it  po&sible  for  pyaemia  to  originate  spontaneously?  Are 
there  any  cases  of  sporadic  origin,  or  are  they  always  due  to  en- 
demic or  contagious  influences?  No  definite  answer  can  be  given  to 
these  questions,  although,  undeniably,  the  weight  of  the  argument 
ia  strongly  opposed   to  a  sporadic  origin.      The  term   miasmatic,   as 
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used  by  Iloser,  probably  refers  to  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  seen  in  the  overcrowded  surgical  and  obstetrical  wards  of 
hos])itals.  In  no  other  sense  can  the  word  be  appropriately  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  pysemLi.  It  is  true,  pyaemic  diseases  are  found 
to  prevail  at  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  localities  much  more  exten- 
sively than  under  other  circumstances.  The  same,  however,  is  true  of 
cholera,  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  variola,  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
That  pyreniia  is  contagious  has  been  frequently  demonstrated.  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  pi'evalcnce  and  spi^ead  of  this  disease  must  be 
explained  by  the  same  ndes  as  are  applied  to  the  existence  and  profiaga- 
tion  of  these  allied  affections. 

This  inquiry  into  the  etiology  of  pyajmia  brings  before  us  again  the 
four  hypotheses  which  have  been  given  in  exphuiation  of  the  same 
number  of  theories.  The  first  and  second  have  been  already  aban- 
doned by  the  medical  profession,  after  it  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  they  were  based  on  false  theories,  and  consequently  there  remain 
for  our  consideration  only  the  third  and  fourth. 

•  The  tliird  hypothesis  assumes  that  a  chemical  poison  is  developed  in 
the  wound-secivtions,  which  when  absorbed  pmduccs  pyasmia.  An 
examination  of  the  subject  does  not  justify  us  in  asserting  that  this 
proposition  has  been  proved,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  results 
of  experimental  inquiry  demand  for  it  a  more  extended  investigation. 
In  all  the  analyses  which  have  thus  far  l)een  made  the  investi- 
gators have  entirely  failed  to  give  us  an  adequate  knowledge  of  this 
poison,  and  not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  in  regard  to  the  agency  by 
which  it  is  produced,  although  it  is  universiilly  admitted  to  have 
been  only  obtained  from  decomposing  animal  substances.  It  is  there- 
fore pertinent  to  the  continuation  of  this  inquiry  to  ask,  By  what 
agency  is  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances  produced  ?  It  has  now 
been  fully  shown  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  given  to  this  question 
— viz.  the  putrefaction  of  albuminoid  substances  can  only  be  eifected  by 
living  organisms.  We  therefore  conclude  that  the  fourth  hypothesis 
brings  us  at  least  one  step  nearer  the  correct  explanation  of  the  etiology 
of  pyremia  than  the  third,  since  we  justly^  assume  that  if  there  is  a 
chemical  poison  in  decom]>osing  albuminoid  substances,  it  is  produced 
tlirougli  the  agency  of  living  organisms. 

Etiology  of  SEPriCiEMiA. — The  first  question  which  arises  in  the 
discussion  of  the  etiology  of  this  morbid  condition  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  scope  which  we  give  to  the  word  septicsBmia.  Sternberg  says: 
"  The  view  which  is  entertained  by  high  authorities,  upon  clinical  and 
experimental  evidence,  is  that  there  are  two  forms  of  septicamiia — the 
one  a  septic  toxromia  due  to  the  effects  of  a  chemical  poison  or  poisons 
evolved  during  the  putrefactive  decomix)sition  of  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, especially  of  nitrogenous  animal  products ;  the  other  an  infective 
disease  produced  by  the  rapid  multiplication  in  the  body  of  the  infected 
animal  of  a  parasitic  organism.  The  best-studied  and  most  widely 
known  form  oi  septicsemia,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  organism,  is 
the  disease  known  as  anthrax — charbon  of  the  French,  milzbrand  of  the 
Grcrmans — but  several  other  varieties  are  now  well  established,  in  which 
similar  symptoms  and  pathological  results  are  produced  by  oi^nisms 
morphologically  different  from  the  bacillus  anthracis.     Among  these  may 
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be  mentioned  the  form  of  septioaBmia  in  the  mouse,  so  well  studied  by 
Kocli,  which  is  due  to  a  minute  bacillus,  and  the  form  of  septicaemia  in 
the  rabbit,  produced  by  the  subcutaneous  injections  of  human  saliva,  due 
to  micrococci,  which  has  been  studied  by  Pasteur,  Vulpian,  and  myself 
independently."  * 

The  terms  septic  toxaemia  and  septic  intoxication  are  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  same  disease,  and  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Ijondon  Pathological  Society  to  investigate  the  nature  and  cause  of  those 
infectious  diseases  known  as  septicaemia,  etc.  further  report  that  "ordi- 
nary wound-fever  is  merely  septic  intoxiciition  in  a  very  mild  form,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  for  the  dose  absorbed  to  be  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
fatal  consequences  to  ensue.  Septic  intoxication  is,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
monest possible  occurrence  as  a  complication  of  severe  surgical  iujuricH, 
but  it  is  in  so  mild  a  form  as  to  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  that  experi- 
mentally produced  on  animals."*  The  question  which  now  arises  is, 
Shall  septic  intoxication  be  classified  with  septicaemia  ? 

We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  speaK  of  this  complication  as  a 
surgical  or  traumatic  fever ;  and  consequently  any  change  in  this  classifi- 
cation must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  gener- 
ally supposed  there  is  much  difference  in  the  etiology  of  these  morbid 
conditions.  It  is  claimed  that  septic  intoxication  arises  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  chemical  poison  evolved  through  the  agency  of  living  organ- 
isms during  the  process  of  putrefaction  in  a  wound,  and  that  the  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable  for  their  development  within  the  blood  or  tissues  of 
a  living  animal ;  but  in  true  septicaemia  the  organisms  are  developed  in 
the  wound  during  putrefaction,  and  then  find  their  way  into  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  where  they  rapidly  multiply.  Consequently,  the 
former  condition  tends  to  a  rapid  recovery — unless  the  quantity  of  poison 
primarily  admitted  to  the  system  has  been  excessive — while  the  latter  tends 
to  a  fatal  termination. 

Septic  intoxication  is  regarded  as  a  non-infective  disease,  and  true  sep- 
ticaemia as  an  infective  malady.  The  only  etiological  similarity  between 
these  morbid  conditions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  take  their  origin  in 
putrefaction,  which  is  effected  by  the  action  of  diffeiT.nt  organisms  possess- 
ing marked  morphological  differences  and  requiring  essentially  different 
surroundings  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  reproduction.  Thus,  it  is 
supposed  that  in  cases  of  septic  intoxication  the  organism  by  which  putre- 
faction is  caused  in  the  wound-secretions  can  only  live  in  the  open  air, 
and  that  its  life  is  commonly  only  of  a  few  hours'  duration.  The  brevity 
of  bacterial  action  in  this  instance  may  be  due  to  a  failure  of  the  absorp- 
tive power  or  to  a  changed  condition  in  the  wound-fluids,  rendering  them 
unfit  to  support  the  organism. 

It  is  now  a  well-recognized  fact  that  all  septic  absorption  ends  soisoon 
as  the  wound-surfaces  are  covered  with*  healthy  granulations,  but  that 
septic  absorption,  which  produces  septic  intoxication,  is  most  commonly  of 
a  much  shorter  duration,  and,  consequently,  that  the  wound  complication, 
which  I  prefer  to  designate  traumatic  fever,  is  essentially  an  acute  disease, 
and  can  only  be  lengthened  out  by  unusually  favorable  circ^umstances  for 
the^  continuance  of  the  absorption  of  the  poison  by  which  it  is  produced. 

^Amer,  Jour.  Med.  Sei-^  July,  1882,  p.  70. 

*  Trana.  PuthologiecU  Soe.  of  London,  vol.  xxx.  p.  14. 
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The  severity  and  danger  of  the  disease  will  neoe&sarily  depend  on  the 
amount  of  poison  absorbed  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient ;  but 
since  there  is  no  multiplication  of  the  materies  morbi  within  the  body,  a 
rapid  elimination  by  the  natural  emunctories  may  be  reasonably  exi)ected 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

It  shoukl  be  observed  here  that  the  etiology  of  septicaemia  differs  from 
that  of  traumatic  fever,  since  the  organisms  in  the  former  condition  are  first 
formed  in  the  wound-secretions,  but  quickly  enter  the  body,  where  they 
rapidly  multiply ;  consequently,  Chauvel  has  defined  surgi<kl  septicaemia 
as  follows  :  "  The  particular  intoxication  which  results  from  the  penetra- 
tion and  multiplication  in  the  body  of  a  specific  microbe  designated  by 
Pasteur  under  the  name  of  septic  vibrio."  The  bacterial  origin  of  this 
disease  is  now  generally  accepted,  and  the  only  question  in  tne  profes- 
sional mind  seems  to  be  whetner  the  organisms  are  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  the  malady. 

There  are  al^o  some  other  interesting  questions  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  are  thought  to  be  of  suflS- 
cient  importance  to  merit  mention  here.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
dissecting  wounds  are  most  dangerous  when  made  while  examining 
the  body  very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  subject  Recent  observations 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  activity  of  the  septic  agent 
is  often,  if  not  always,  attained  before  the  odor  of  putrefaction  has  become 
fairly  perceptible ;  and  even  before  this  odor  has  reached  its  maximum 
degree  of  offensiveness  the  danger  from  septic  poisoning  has  generally 
disappeared.  In  some  cases  septic  intoxication  is  promptly  followed  by  a 
slight  inflammation  in  and  about  the  wound,  which  may  entirely  disappear 
within  a  few  hours,  but  only  to  reappear  after  a  lapse  of  eight  to  fifteen 
days,  with  the  first  vigorous  physical  exercise  of  the  patient.  Two  cases 
of  this  kind  have  recently  come  under  my  observation.  In  both  instances 
the  wounds  were  located  in  the  hands,  and  the  exercise  which  developed 
the  septic&emia  (H^usisted  in  rowing  a  boat,  and  while  thus  engaged  the 
local  symptoms  reappeared  with  such  severity  as  to  cause  the  patients  to 
quickly  discontinue  the  labor.  The  reappearance  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tion in  both  these  instances  was  quickly  followed  by  a  rigor  and  the  rapid 
development  of  other  constitutional  symptoms,  although  prior  to  the 
recurrence  there  was  no  pus,  nor  even  marked  inflammatory  action,  in 
any  part  of  the  hands. 

Professional  attention  was  first  called  to  the  above-stated  facts  by 
Panum  in  1855,  who  discovered  that  the  maximum  toxic  action  of 
putrid  substances  is  generally  develpped  during  the  first  hours  of  bodily 
activity.  In  this  stage  of  incubation  in  cases  of  surgical  septiceemia,  if 
we  admit  the  bodily  action  as  an  etiological  factor,  we  observe  a  striking 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  all  the  infectious  dis- 
eases, which  unquestionably  depend  on  some  sort  of  septic  poison. 
Furthermore,  this  analogy  becomes  most  striking  if  we  contrast  the  efiects 
arising  from  dissecting  wounds  with  those  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  ser- 
pents and  rabid  animals. 

Further  investigation  is  required  to  settle  the  perplexing  questions  of 
etiological  and  pathological  differences  in  these  allied  morbid  conditions, 
for  although  much  lias  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  decades, 
still  much  more  remains  to  be  done.     It  has  only  recently  been  di8iH)vered 
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that  the  septic  material  in  septicaemia  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
while  in  pyaemia  the  poison  enters  the  body  through  the  veins. 

Etiology  op  Septo-Pyjsmia. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
remittent  fever  and  typhoid  may  be  associated,  and  this  morbid  condi- 
tion is  commonly  designated  by  the  term  typho-malarial  fever.  The 
etiology  is  unquestionably  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  two  distinct 
aud  entirely  dissimilar  poisons.  Scarlatina  is  likewise  frequently  compli- 
cated by  diphtheria,  ana  here  we  have  the  combined  action  of  two  poisons, 
each  commonly  designated  as  septic  and  supposed  by  many  physicians  to 
be  similar. 

In  a  like  manner,  it  is  believed  that  septicsemia  and  pyaemia  may  be 
associated,  and  take  their  origin  in  dual  poisons ;  but  since  the  etiology 
of  both  these  morbid  conditions  has  been  already  described,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  septo-pysemia  under  this  division  of 
oursubject. 

Pathology  of  Py-emla.. — The  study  of  the  pathology  of  pyaemia  is 
advanced  by  adopting  the  following  classification,  which  is  based  on 
recognized  post-mortem  lesions.  The  pathological  appearances  in  these 
forms  of  the  disease  differ  widely,  although  the  clinical  symptoms  are 
often  similar.  In  pyaemia  simplex  the  pathological  conditions  are  essen- 
tially more  negative.  This  variety  of  the  disease  can  only  destroy  life 
by  the  height  and  duration  of  the  fever  which  is  maintained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  continued  existence  of  ichorous  pus.  There  is  found,  as  an 
essential  basis  of  this  form  of  disease,  extensive  suppuration  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  pus-corpuscles  into  the 
blood  are  as  follows:  1.  The  blood  in  pyaemia  is  known  to  contain  more 
white  granular  spherical  bodies  than  are  normal.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  Are  they  pus-cells  or  white  blood-corpuscles?  The  answer  is 
difficult,  and  has  not  yet  been  attained.  Virchow,  in  the  mean  time,  has 
proved  that  we  cannot  differentiate,  morphologically,  between  the  blood- 
and  pus-corpuscles.  2.  Cohnheim  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the 
wandering  corpuscles  in  cases  of  inflammation.  Therefore  it  appears 
probable  that  in  cases  of  pyaemia  the  blood  may  contain  the  pus-corpuscles, 
but  further  investigation  is  needed  to  establish  this  fact.  However,  the 
establishment  of  this  point  would  still  leave  the  more  important  undeter- 
mined. 

There  are  often  important  changes  observed  in  the  blood  of  patients 
(lead  of  pyaemia,  to  which  I  now  desire  to  direct  attention.  The  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  in  many 
cfises  show  signs  of  disintegrating  into  molecules,  and  are  observed  to  be 
accumulated  in  masses  without  showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  form 
rouleaux.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  pus-  or  white 
corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  pyaemic  patients  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  in  fatal  cases.  The  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles,  already  men- 
tioned, becomes  more  and  more  marked  towanl  the  fatal  termination. 

In  all  cases  of  pyaemia  multiplex  the  increased  coagulability  of  the 
blood  may  be  observed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  steadily 
increases  as  the  disease  progresses. 

In  pyaemia  simplex  this  condition  is  less  marked,  although  generally 
present,  "while  we  know  septicaemia  diminishes  or  destroys  the  coag- 
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ulability  of  the  blood.  Hereby  the  possibility  is  given,  at  least  on  the 
cadaver,  to  differentiate  between  pyaemia  simplex  and  septicemia,  although 
cases  occur  of  .the  more  fatal  septic  infection  in  which  the  post-mortem 
condition  is  a  complete  or  almost  complete  negative.  Therefore,  in  these 
cases  the  difTerential  diagnosis  on  the  cadaver  must  be  limited  to  this,  that 
we  are  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  purulent  or  ichorous  deposit." 
It  will  be  resulily  observed  that  the  difference  in  diagnosis  mentioned  above 
relates  to  pysemia  and  septicaemia,  and  not  to  the  different  varieties  of  the 
former  disease. 

The  following  facts  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  by  the  surgeon 
to  enable  him  to  differentiate  between  the  two  forms  of  pysemia :  In 
pure  cases  of  purulent  infection,  without  metastasis,  the  disease  is  called 
pyaemia  simplex,  and  in  cases  with  metastasis,  pyaemia  multiplex.  The 
various  conditions  on  which  the  metastasis  may  depend  are  shown  by 
Hueter,  who  says :  "  The  metastiitic  abscesses  of  pyaemia  multiplex  met 
with  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  other  internal  organs  are  r^arded, 
with  the  greatest  probability,  as  a  result  of  the  embolic  process.  The 
metastatic  inflammation  of  tne  serous  membranes,  of  the  cellular  tissues, 
and  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  probably  also  a  few  metastatic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  internal  organs,  are  at  present  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
general  inflammatory  diathesis."  ^  It  has  already  been  shown  by  nume- 
rous experiments  on  animals  that  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  and  other  visceral  organs  only  arise  after  the  introduction  of 
ichorous  pus,  while  healthy  pus  has  uniformly  failed  to  produce  these 
results. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  how  the  introduction  of  ichorous  pus  acts 
iu  the  production  of  pyaemia  multiplex.  The  ichorous  pus,  having 
found  its  way  into  the  venous  circulation,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  or 
thrombi  in  the  veins ;  these  clots  become  more  or  less  broken  up,  and 
are  carried  forward  by  the  blood  to  the  right  auricle ;  from  this  auricle 
to  the  right  ventricle ;  from  this  ventricle  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
through  its  ramifications  to  every  part  of  the  lungs.  In  the  minute 
ramifications  of  this  vessel  are  found  wedge-shaped  clots  of  various  sizes 
in  different  conditions,  some  softened  ana  others  still  firm.  The  possi- 
bility of  these  clots  ever  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  afterward  being 
arrested  in  other  visceral  organs,  has  been  demonstrated  on  animals.  It 
has  been  shown  that  fine  particles  of  foreign  matter  injected  into  the 
veins  have  passed  through  the  lungs  and  subsequently  lodged  in  the 
liver.  This  theory  enables  us  to  account,  upon  a  mechanical  basis, 
for  the  existence  of  the  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  which  have 
apparently  originated  as  the  result  of  primary  infection. 

In  other  cases  these  abscesses  are  supposed  to  arise  from  secondary  infec- 
tion. Thus,  ichorous  pus,  having  found  its  way  into  the  venous  circulation, 
produces  primarily  venous  thrombi,  which,  as  in  other  instances,  break 
up,  the  clots  being  carried  in  the  same  manner  into  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  where  they  are  designated  as  emboli.  The  first 
action  of  the  emboli  is  the  mechanical  closure  of  these  vessels,  thus 
depriving  the  surrounding  parts  of  nutrition  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
It  will  be  proper  now  to  recall  the  fiwt  that  the  composition  of  these 
emboli  is  such  as  to  favor  rapid  suppuration  ;  this  commonly  commences 

^  Billroth'!)  Handbueh  der  ChimrgU,  S.  S8. 
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in  tlie  clot  and  surrounding  tissues^  having  been  prec-eded  by  a  brief 
stage  of  congestion  and  inflammation.  There  is  also  occasionally  found 
around  these  points  more  or  less  extravasation.  The  met&static  abscess 
thus  formed  in  the  lungs  is  favorably  situated  for  the  production  of  sec- 
ondary infection.  From  this  abscess  thrombi  arise  in  the  pulmonary 
veins,  which  become  disintegrated,  and  arc  carried  to  the  auricle,  thence 
to  the  left  ventricle,  and  finally  through  the  aorta,  and  find  lodgment  in 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  of  the  various  organs,  where  they 
produce  the  characteristic  lesions. 

The  organs  which  most  frequently  become  the  seat  of  this  secondary 
infection  are  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  brain,  and  eyes. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  this  mechanical  theory.  Do  metastatic 
abscesses  arise  from  a  single  cause  or  from  a  combination  of  causes  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  proximal  cause  of  metastatic  abscesses 
in  the  visceral  organs  is  the  existence  of  emboli  in  the  terminal  branches. 
The  vitiated  atmosphere  surrounding  the  patient,  the  existence  of  a 
wound,  and  the  formation  of  ichorous  pus  are  conditions  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  These  are  the  elements  acting  on  the  blood,  pro- 
ducing in  it  morbid  changes,  and  may  therefore  be  reganled  as  predis- 
posing causes.  The  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  the  increased 
number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  (possibly  pus),  the  disintegration  and 
other  changes  in  the  red  corpuscles,  may  be  regarded  as  tne  exciting 
causes  of  metastatic  abscesses.  It  is  thus  readily  observed  that  emboli 
may  form  in  the  lungs  and  liver  at  the  same  time,  or  the  origin  of 
those  in  the  lungs  may  precede  the  formation  in  other  organs. 

Is  the  formation  of  emboli  in  the  terminal  branches  of  arteries 
always  dependent  on  the  disintegration  of  thrombi?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must,  I  think,  be  a  n^ative,  although  in  surgical  practice  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  emboli  take  their  origin  from  any  other  cause. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  unquestionably,  the  thrombi  primarily 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  in  which  ichorous  pus  is  generated ; 
but  it  not  infrequently  happens  during  the  process  of  disintegration  that 
broken-up  clots  are  carried  forward  by  the  current  of  blood,  receiving 
accretions  on  the  way,  until  finally  they  fill  a  large  venous  trunk.  In 
confirmation  of  these  facts  relating  to  the  primary  origin  of  thrombi,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  which 
were  complicated  with  metastatic  abscesses  of  the  visceral  organs,  tliat 
the  thrombi  occurred  in  the  pelvic  veins.  In  case  of  wounds  of  the 
lower  extremity  the  clot  is  frequently  found  in  the  common  iliac  vein, 
although  probably  it  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  forma- 
tion. In  rare  cases  the  only  thrombi  discovered  at  the  autopsy  are  found 
situated  far  away  from  the  injury. 

Observation  fiilly  establishes  the  fact  that,  after  death  from  pysemia, 
pathological  changes  are  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  lungs 
than  in  any  of  the  other  organs.  This  certainly  strengthens  the  embolic 
theory.  Billroth  mentions  eighty-three  cases  of  true  pysemia  multiplex, 
in  which  the  metastatic  abscesses  occurred  as  follows :  seventy-five  times 
in  the  lungs,  seventeen  times  in  the  spleen,  eight  times  in  the  liver,  and 
four  times  in  the  kidneys.  Sedillot  remarks  that  in  one  hundred  cases 
of  pyaemia  we  find  the  lungs  affected  in  ninety-nine,  the  liver  and 
spleen  in  eight,  the  muscles  in  seven,  and  the  heart  and  peripheric  cell- 
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ular  tissue  in  five  cases.     The  brain  and  kidneys  are  oomparatively  sel- 
dom involved. 

The  theory  previously  mentioned  as  the  embolic  relates  to  the  a^iv^ 
gation  of  fibrin  into  clots ;  but  another  theory  has  been  recently  advanced 
by  E.  Wagner,  who  found  in  many  cases  the  capillaries  in  the  lungs  fille<l 
with  fat,  and  was  inclined,  from  the  direction  it  extended  in  these  vessels, 
to  explain  a  certain  number  of  the  pyaemic  cases  by  the  fat  emboli ;  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  existence  of  the  fat  emboli  in  pyaemia  is 
purely  accidental  and  possesses  no  significance.  Pyaemia  multiplex  very 
frequently  occurs  without  fat  emboli,  and  vice  versA;  either  process  may 
complicate  the  other,  and  so  the  fat  emboli  may  acquire  special  import- 
ance by  obstructing  the  respiration,  and  probably  also  in  their  way  the 
embolic  fat  may  serve  as  a  carrier  of  putrid  material. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  external  appearance  of  the  body  varies 
greatly.  The  skin,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patient  was  jaundiced  be- 
fore death,  will  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  to  be  of  a  dark  orange 
or  dirty  icteric  tinge,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  present  a  pale  or  ansemic 
appearance.  There  are  also  sometimes  found  circumscribed  eochymoses 
or  purpuric  patches,  while  the  edges  of  ulcers  or  open  wounds  are  gen- 
erally of  a  blackish  or  dirty  yellow  color.  The  lips  and  finger-nails 
present  a  livid  appearance ;  epithelial  defects  are  observed  in  the  cornea, 
but  these  had  their  origin  there  before  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  eyes  in  some  cases  are  sunken  deeply  in  their  sockets,  and  where 
the  disease  has  been  protracted  there  is  often  very  great  emaciation. 
Rigor  mortis  is  commonly  well  marked  after  a  few  hours.  When  death 
occurs  from  puerperal  pysemia  there  are  generally  found  some  indications 
of  the  recent  parturition,  although  the  principal  lacerations  or  injuries 
may  be  confined  to  the  womb.  All  fluids  disappear  from  external  wounds 
before  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  they  remain  dry  afterward. 

In  some  cases  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  difiuse  suppuration. 
The  pus  formed  is  thin,  fetid,  and  unhealthy.  This  suppuration  is  lim- 
ited to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  an  injured  extremity,  or,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  it  may  be  found  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  at  the  same 
time.  The  pus  in  this  form  of  suppuration  is  exceedingly  apt  to  burrow, 
on  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  occurs,  and  also 
the  condition  of  the  surrounding  structures,  especially  the  relaxed  and 
flabby  condition  of  the  skin.  These  abscesses  in  some  instances  are 
superficial,  in  others  deep-seated. 

There  are  few  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscles,  and  these  are  not  uni- 
form or  constant.  They  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  abscesses,  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  heart,  tongue,  and  other  organs.  The  muscles  may 
1^  of  a  light-brown  or  greenish  color  when  they  have  been  covered  a 
considerable  time  with  pus,  and  are  sometimes  soft^ened  and  pultaoeous. 
Suppuration  may  also  take  place  beneath  the  &scia  of  the  tendons. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  freauently  found  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state  after  death  from  pyaemia,  although  when  the  diseased  pro- 
cess has  extended  during  the  lite  of  the  patient  to  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
giving  rise  to  great  dyspnoea,  there  will  generally  be  observed  some  con- 
gestion of  the  membranes,  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  brain- 
substance  and  ventricles,  and  also  an  increased  fulness  of  the  meningeal 
veins  and  sinuses.     Occasionally  there  have  been  observed  suppurative 
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lueniDgitis^  blood  extravasations  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  lymph-deposits 
on  the  membranes,  softenm^  of  the  cerebral  tissues,  and  circumscribed 
abscesses  in  the  substance  oi  the  brain,  which  in  some  cases  have  been 
traceable  to  embolism  of  its  vessels.  The  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
its  membranes  are  probably  similar  to  those  found  in  the  brain,  but  these 
parts  appear  to  have  been  rarely  examined. 

Yirchow  found  emboli  of  the  retinal  and  choroidal  vessels.  Heiberg 
found  these  vessels  occluded  with  colonies  of  micrococci.  There  have 
also  been  observed  opacity  of  the  cornea,  sloughing  of  the  conjunctival 
epithelium,  suppurative  infiltration  into  the  periphery  of  the  vitreoas 
body,  and  deposits  of  pus  in  Petit's  canal  and  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
chambers.  Pyaemic  ophthalmia  has  been  observed  somewhat  frequently 
in  puerperal  cases,  especially  when  preceded  by  endocarditis,  with  deposits 
on  the  semilunar  or  mitral  valves.     In  surgical  cases  it  is  rarely  seen. 

Toynbee  **  relates  several  cases  of  purulent  infection  following  sup- 
puration of  the  ear.  Cases  of  disease  in  the  mastoid  cells  terminate 
fatally,  he  says,  from  two  different  causes  :  first,  from  purulent  infection, 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  circulation  through  the 
lateral  sinus ;  second,  from  disease  of  the  cerebellum  or  its  membranes. 
Cases  of  purulent  infection,  he  further  remarks,  have  not  been  met  witli 
where  the  disease  occurs  in  the  tympanic  cavity .''  ^ 

Numerous  lesions  of  the  osseous  system  have  been  noted  in  pyaamia, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  this  disease  results  very  frequently  in  cases 
of  bone-lesions,  but  these  changes  have  very  little  diagnostic  importance. 
The  following  have  been  observed :  thickening  or  infiltration  of  the 
periosteum,  which  may  be  found  to  separate  readily  from  the  bone 
after  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  there  may  be  pus  found  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  bone.  In  the  bone-structure  tnere  were  found  caries 
and  necrosis,  '^  while  in  other  cases  the  whole  thickness  of  the  compact 
tissue  is  perforated  in  a  honeycomb-like  manner  by  minute  cavities  filled 
with  thickish  pus  or  caseous  matter  of  a  pinkish-white  color."  *  "  To 
sum  up,  the  chief  morbid  alterations  met  with  in  the  bones  are  congestion, 
dilatation  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  cancellated  tissue,  tending  to  abscess 
formation,  and  the  excavation  of  the  cavities  by  the  unhealthy  pus."  ^ 

The  pathological  lesions  of  the  joints  commence  with  mark^  conges- 
tion of  the  synovial  membranes  and  increase  in  the  synovial  fluids,  and 
afterward  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  pus ;  these  conditions  are  followed  by 
erosion  of  the  cartilage  and  ligaments,  the  former  thus  becoming  separated 
from  the  bone.  Botn  the  small  and  large  joints  are  occasionally  tne  seat 
of  morbid  changes. 

The  parotid  gland  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  secondary  inflammation 
during  the  progress  of  pyaemia,  and  this  may  endanger  life  by  interfering 
with  respiration  and  deglutition.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  only  second- 
arily affected,  and  even  this  takes  place  very  rarely.  The  changes  in  the 
glandular  system,  when  observed,  are  similar  to  those  which  happen  in 
other  tissues  of  the  body — viz.  congestion,  inflammation,  and  suppuration. 

The  arteries  are  usually  found  empty  after  death  from  this  disease,  and 
the  coats  are  sometimes  apparently  thickened.  The  veins,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  commonly  found  filled,  or  even  distended,  with  firm  fibrinous 
clots.     They  are  sometimes  also  found  inflamed  or  altered,  although  nioiv 

^  Braid  wood  on  iVsmfo,  pp.  168,  169.  '  Ibid,  p.  192.  "  Ibid,  p.  194. 
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ix>minonly  healthy.  The  distended  condition  of  the  veins  gives  rise  to 
the  oord-like  feeling  often  mentioned  by  different  observers.  In  some 
cases  of  phlebitis  there  may  be  pus  deposited  between  the  coats  of 
these  veins.  The  most  important  pathological  changes  are  found  in 
the  blood.  These  changes  occur  early  in  the  disease^  become  more 
marked  toward  its  fatal  termination,  and  may  be  always  studied  after 
death.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  pus  is  frequently  found  in  the  blood 
of  these  patients ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  numerous  experiments  thai 
healthy  pus  never  produces  the  patliological  changes  which  characterize 
this  disease.  Pysemia  is  only  pnxluced  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
ichorous  pus  or  some  other  decomposing  animal  substance,  or  some  material 
having  its  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the  same,  and  no  decomposition 
in  these  substances  is  ever  effected  except  through  the  agency  of  living 
organisms.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  discovery  of  living  organisms 
in  the  blood  of  those  sick  and  dead  of  this  disease  has  given  a  renewed 
interest  to  the  study  of  its  pathology.  The  recent  investigations  made 
by  Pasteur,  Koch,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  and  the  London  Pathological  Society 
show  conclusively  that  in  all  cases  of  pysemia  and  septicsemia  organisms 
are  present  in  the  blood  during  the  entire  course  of  the  disease,  and 
that  in  the  former  there  is  found  the  globular,  and  in  the  latter  the 
rod  bacteria.  It  has  further  been  observed  in  each  morbid  condition  that 
the  severity  of  the  disease  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  organisms  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  bacteria  found  within  the  body 
are  of  the  same  species  as  those  in  the  wound  from  which  they  have  gained 
admission.  The  micrococci  found  in  the  blood  of  pysemic  patients  are 
surrounded  by  the  decomposed  products  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles, 
which  appear  in  the  blood-plasma,  in  the  form  of  pale  granular  bodies. 
There  is  likewise  in  this  disease  an  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood, 
and  it  steadily  increases  as  the  disease  progresses.  In  this  condition  there 
may  be  found  in  the  blood-vessels  both  thrombi  and  emboli.  The 
thrombi  are  occasionally  observed  as  firm  fibrinous  clots,  but  they  may 
be  likewise  found  in  the  rapidly  fatal  cases  to  have  undergone  suppura- 
tive changes.  These  changes  begin  in  the  centre  of  the  dots,  which  oft^en 
contain  true  pus  or  a  greenish  or  puriform  fluid. 

The  pericardium  may  contain  a  small  amount  of  serum  tinged  with 
blood,  but  it  is  seldom  covered  with  recent  lymph.  Both  the  lung-tissue 
and  pleurae  are  commonly  inflamed  in  this  disease.  The  costal  and  vis- 
ceral layers  may  be  agglutinated  by  old  adhesions,  but  are  more  com- 
monly united  together  by  recently  formed  lymph.  The  pleural  cavities 
ofi«n  contain  some  opaque,  muddy,  sero-purulent  fluid,  mixed  with 
blood  and  having  masses  of  lymph  floating  in  it. 

The  lungs  are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  metastatic  abscesses  and 
other  morbid  changes  in  pyaemia  multiplex  than  any  other  organs  of  the 
body.  There  may  be  found  emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  in  the  lung-tissue  metastatic  abscesses  surrounded  with  capil- 
lary congestion  and  other  evidences  of  inflammation.  "  The  smaller  ves- 
sels, trying  to  overcome  this  afflux  of  blood,  may  produce  ecchymosis  or 
extravasation  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-vesicles,  but  the 
minute  capillary  congestions  are  generally  observed  as  red  points  studded 
over  the  pulmonary  surface,  which  by  and  by  exhibit  yellowish-white  or 
bluish-white  centres.     While  one  part,  generally  the  lower  half  of  the 
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lung,  IB  thuB  hepatized,  solid,  and  of  a  dark  greenish  color,  the  remainder 
of  the  lung  i8  emphysematous  and  more  or  less  cedematous.  A  section 
of  the  former  presents  the  same  appearance  as  is  observed  in  the  lungs 
of  pneumonic  patients.  Whether  these  incipient  abscesses  are  developed 
from  the  minute  points  of  congestion  before  mentioned,  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  thrombic  clots  in  their  centres,  or  whether  the  pus  is  devel- 
oped out  of  the  serum  exuded  by  the  walls  of  the  engorged  capillaries, 
cannot  be  easily  determined,  and  has  as  yet  not  been  decided.  These 
secondary  abscesses  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  a 
hen's  egg."  ^  These  are  generally  situated  on  the  periphery  of  the  lungs 
and  in  the  lower  lobe,  altnough  in  some  cases  they  are  found  imbedded 
deeply  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The  contents  of  these  abscesses  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  in  this  disease.  The 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  commonly  of  a  bright  pink  color,  while 
its  secretion  is  increased  in  quantity,  and  may  be  clear  and  frothy.  These 
changes  ai'e  the  result  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh.  Lobular  pneumonia 
has  been  frequently  observed  as  a  complication  of  pyaemia,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  authors  to  be  caused  by  the  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood ;  but  probably  it  is  more  frequently  occasioned  by  infarctions  and 
embolic  abscesses,  which  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Billroth  and  Sedillot  observed  pathological  lesions  involving  a  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  mentioned ;  other  authors,  however,  assert  that  the  liver,  next  to  the 
lungs,  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  purulent  deposits.  Enlargement  of 
the  spleen  is  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  pyeemia  multiplex.  The 
metastatic  abscesses  found  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys  are  much  smaller 
than  those  found  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  but  in  other  respects  are  of  a 
similar  character.  The  capillary  congestion  and  the  accompanying 
infarctions  require  no  special  attention  here.  The  liver,  like  the  spleen, 
is  sometime  enlarged,  and  at  other  times  is  found  to  have  undergone 
fatty  degeneration  to  a  greater  or  less  degree;  in  which  condition  its 
tissues  are  generally  soft  and  friable.  Absc^es  in  the  liver  are  so  much 
like  those  in  the  lungs  as  to  need  no  separate  description.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  other  pathological  changes  found  in  this  organ  in  pyeemia 
multiplex.  The  abscesses  found  in  the  kidneys  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
hemp-seed  to  that  of  a  bean,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  usual  zone, 
marKing  more  or  less  definitely  the  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The 
capsule  is  generally  healthy.  There  are  also,  in  very  rare  cases  of  this 
disease,  abscesses  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  involving  the 
thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  is  further  supposed  that  these 
abscesses  may  be  found  occasionally  on  any  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  alimentary  canal.  Post-mortem  examinations  in  pytemia 
multiplex  have  established  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body 
that  may  not  become  the  seat  of  pathological  lesions  in  this  disease ;  but 
there  is  unqu':«tionably  a  vast  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
changes  in  the  various  organs.  In  some  instances  of  this  disease  peri- 
tonitis is  developed,  with  its  concomitant  changes  in  this  membrane  and 
the  abdominal  fluid,  which  is  generally  increased  in  quantity  and  some- 
times slightly  tinged  with  blood,  but  more  frequently  remains  clear. 

*  Braidwood,  op.  ciLf  p.  173  et  aeq. 
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This  inflammation  is  commonly  dependent  on  an  extension  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  from  a  metastatic  abscess,  which  may  be  situated  near 
the  periphery  of  some  organ  covered  with  peritoneum,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  pleuritis  occasionally  occurs  in  connection  with  pyemia 
independent  of  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs. 

The  careful  study  of  the  pathology  of  pyssmia  multiplex  renders  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  immediate  a^ncy  in  the  production  of  all 
these  lesions  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  particular  species  of  living 
organism,  and  that  all  the  morbid  changes  which  occur  in  the  visciera! 
organs  are  secondary  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  blood,  but  that 
the  former  are  only  dependent  on  the  latter  in  a  minor  degree.  The 
pathological  changes  eitected  by  these  organisms  seem  to  be  as  follows, 
and  to  occur  in  the  following  order :  viz.  disorganization  of  the  blood, 
especially  a  destruction  of  the  red  and  white  blooa-corpuscleH ;  the  forma- 
tion of  granular  bodies  around  the  organisms  out  of  this  debris ;  the 
production  of  an  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood  ;  the  lodgment  in 
the  blood-vessels  of  these  graniuar  bodies,  which  are  increased  in  size  by 
a  deposit  of  fibrin ;  these  obstructions  occur  most  frequently  in  minute 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  nutrition  is  effected  locally  by 
these  infarctions,  and  ^nerally  by  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  enables  the  organisms  under  these  favorable  circumstances  to  pene- 
trate the  adjacent  tissues  and  produce  the  metastatic  abscesses  and  other 
accompanying  lesions. 

The  pathological  changes  in  pysemia  simplex  are  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  have  just  been  described  as  characterizing  pyemia  multiplex, 
with  the  exception  of  the  metastatic  abscesses,  which  are  always  absent. 
Furthermore,  the  disease  in  both  instances  is  believed  to  have  its  origin 
from  the  same  causes,  and  the  dissimilarities  in  the  pathological  lesions 
are  equally  susceptible  of  a  rational  explanation,  as  are  those  of  scarlatina 
siinplex  and  scarlatina  maligna. 

There  were  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  London  Pathological 
Society  some  interesting  details  pertaining  to  this  form  of  pyemia.  Their 
report  shows  that  among  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  classed  as 
pyemia  there  were  twenty-four  cases  without  visceral  abscesses;  and 
turthermore  it  shows  that  in  twenty-three  of  these  cases  there  was  no 
suppuration,  although  local  inflammations  affected  many  of  the  different 
tissues,  since  these  patients  suffered  with  arthritis,  cellulitis,  pleuritis, 
meningitis,  pericarditis,  and  carditis.  It  is  also  added  that  'Hne  post- 
mortem appearances,  in  addition  to  the  local  secondary  inflammation 
before  noted,  were  in  many  cases  those  changes  common  to  all  forms  of 
blood  poisoning.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  cases,  the  following  are  noted  : 
Swollen  spleen,  nine  times ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  ten  times ;  swollen 
liver,  six  times ;  cloudy  swelling  of  the  kidney,  fourteen  times."  * 

In  this  form  of  pyemia  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  the 
materies  morbi  occasionally  produces  death  before  the  metastatic  abscesses 
have  had  time  to  develop,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  same 
committee  report  on  the  above-mentioned  twenty-four  cases,  on  this 
point,  as  follows :  "  The  duration  of  the  cases  before  the  fatal  ter- 
mination was  very  various.  It  is  tolerably  accurately  recorded  in 
eighteen  cases :  of  these  five  died  in  the  first  week,  five  in  the  second, 

'  7Vanf.  London  Pathological  jStht.,  7o1.  xxx.  p.  26. 
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four  in  the  third,  and  the  remaining  four  survived  to  the  thirtieth,  forty- 
ninth,  fiftj-fieoond,  and  sixty-second  days."  * 

The  pathology  of  pysemia  multiplex  having  been  already  fully  d&«{crlbed, 
and  since  the  only  essential  difference  in  these  morbid  conditions  consists 
in  the  complete  absence  of  the  metastatic  abscesses  in  cases  of  pyaemia 
simplex,  it  is  therefore  thought  unnecessary  to  dwell  hei*e  longer  on  this 
su^ect. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  septicemia  has  been  carefully  studied  of  late, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  the  most  characteristic  lesions  are  found  in  the 
blood  and  the  alimentary  canal. 

As  a  manifestation  of  the  general  poisoning  of  the  blood,  it  might  be 
expected  that  putrefaction  would  follow  rapidly  after  the  death  of  the 
patient.  In  fact,  Davine  defines  septicsemia  as  ^'  putrefaction  of  a  living 
body."  Observation  has  now  thoroughly  confirmed  that  which  was 
formerly  an  anticipation.  Panum,  Hemmer,  and  Bergmann  have  each 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  rapid  decomposition  follows  the  death  of  all 
animals  in  wiiich  septicsemia  has  been  produced  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. It  has  also  been  observed  that  putre&ction  in  the  human  cadaver 
begins  much  sooner,  and  progresses  much  more  rapidly,  under  similar 
circumstances,  when  the  death  has  been  produced  by  this  disease  than 
when  it  has  occurred  from  any  other  cause.  Furthermore,  this  rapid  de- 
composition is  not  limited  to  the  internal  organs,  but  may  be  frequently 
strongly  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  body  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hours,  although  it  has  been  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  and  cool  atmo- 
sphere. In  those  cases  where  the  septicsemia  has  originated  in  an  external 
wound  it  has  been  uniformly  observed  that  putrefaction  goes  on  most 
rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  after  the  death  of  tne  patient. 

In  every  case  of  fatal  septicfemia  the  post-mortem  examination  will 
show  that  thecoagulability  of  the  blood  has  been  diminished  or  destroyed. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  in  all  cases  of  true  septicsemia 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  more  or  less  diminished.  The  few  im- 
perfect clots  of  blood  found  after  death  are  of  a  deep-black  color.  The 
putre&ction  of  the  soft  tissues  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  presence  of  this 
blood ;  and,  consequently,  this  process  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  the  most 
dependent  portions  of  the  body,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  large 
veins.  The  septiesemic  blood  possesses  a  peculiar  putrefactive  odor,  and 
it  is  occasionaUy  found  to  be  acid  in  its  reaction,  according  to  Vogel 
and  Scherer,  making  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  end  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonate  of  ammonium.  The  chemical  examinations  of  sep- 
tic!semic  blood  which  have  heretofore  been  made  have  completely  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  results  in  regard  either  to  the  existence  or  nature 
of  the  materies  morbi  in  this  disease,  although,  without  doubt,  there  has 
occasionally  been  found,  principally  in  the  blood  of  those  who  have  died 
of  acute  septic  intoxication,  a  poisonous  substance,  which  Bergmann  des- 
ignated sepsin.  Microscopic  examinations  have  shown  that  in  the  blood 
and  also  in  various  organs  of  those  who  have  died  of  septicaemia  there 
are  always  present,  under  these  circumstances,  a  large  number  of  the  rod 
bacteria ;  in  fact,  they  are  more  numerous  than  after  death  from  any  other 
infectious  disease.  Furthermore,  they  are  found  in  the  blood,  lymph- 
glands,  and  cellular  tissues  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

^  Tratu,  J/ondon  Pathological  Soc^  p.26ei  aeq. 
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There  are  no  pathological  chan^  in  the  central  nervous  system  which 
arise  directly  from  septicaemia,  although  in  some  cases,  when  there  has 
been  some  cardiac  complication  or  very  severe  dyspnoea  from  any  cause 
immediately  prior  to  the  death  of  the  patient,  there  may  be  found  hyper* 
aemia  of  the  membranes  of  the  oerebro-spinal  axis.  The  brain  and  spinal 
cord  remain  unchanged. 

The  endo-  and  pericardium  occasionally  present  a  somewhat  mottled 
appearance  resembling  eochymosis,  which  is  evidently  a  deposit  from  the 
blood,  and  may  be  washed  off  with  water.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ventri- 
cles presents  a  similar  appearance  from  the  same  cause.  In  addition  to  those 
changes  which  have  been  mentioned  there  are  occasionally  found  some  slight 
traces  of  an  inflammatory  process  in  these  parts ;  but  it  never  extends  to  tlie 
formation  of  pus  or  ulceration,  which  frequently  happens  in  cases  of  pysemia. 
The  quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  is  sometimes  mcreased  in  septicemia, 
and  is  generally  somewhat  thickened,  cloudy,  and  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.  The  changes  in  the  pleural  surfaces  are  the  same  as  those  which 
have  been  noted  in  the  pericardium,  but  any  increase  of  the  fluid  within 
the  pleural  sacs  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law,  and  is  very  rarely  seen. 
The  lungs  are  generally  found  slightly  congested,  but  there  may  be  some 
ecchymosis  in  exceptional  cases.  Pus  is  never  found  in  the  lungs  or 
within  the  pleural  cavities  in  pure  unmixed  septicaemia.  The  patholog- 
ical changes  in  the  liver  resemble  those  in  the  lungs.  This  organ  is 
commonly  found  in  a  state  of  passive  congestion,  while  the  color  of  its 
tissues  is  slightly  darkened.  The  congestion  of  the  kidneys  and  spleen  in 
this  disease  is  much  more  marked  than  that  of  the  lungs  and  liver.  The 
parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  kidneys  is  commonly  found  in  an  oedematous 
condition,  and  the  tubuli  uriuiferi  are  more  or  less  affected  by  a  catarrhal 
inflammation,  which  is  manifested  by  the  exfoliation  of  granular  epithe- 
lium. The  same  catarrhal  condition,  but  in  a  milder  form,  is  found  to 
affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  In  females  the  ovaries, 
uterus,  and  vagina  are  in  a  state  of  hypersemia,  with  more  or  less 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  latter  oi^an.  Septicsemia  invariably 
causes  pr^nant  females  to  abort.  There  is  commonly  softening  of  the 
spleen.  The  alimentary  canal  is  almost  constantly  affected  by  acute 
intestinal  catarrh,  with  enlargement  of  the  intestinal  follicles  and  mesen- 
teric glands,  while  there  are  frequently  hemorrhages  from  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes.  The  various  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  extrem- 
ities are  found  to  be  of  a  dark  brownish-red  after  the  death  of  the 
patient,  instead  of  possessing  their  natural  pale-red  color.  It  may  now 
be  stated,  finally,  tnat  the  pathological  changes  in  septicaemia  are  less 
marked  than  those  of  pyaemia  multiplex. 

The  semiology,  etiology,  and  pathology  of  septo-pysemia  consist  in  a 
blending,  in  different  degrees,  of  the  essential  parts  of  pyaemia  and  septi- 
caemia ;  and  since  the  pathology  of  both  these  diseases  has  been  presented 
separately,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  this 
combination. 

Symptoms  of  Pyemia. — Pyaemia  very  rarely,  if  ever,  develops  except 
in  connection  with  an  open  suppurating  wound,  and  consequently  it  must 
generally  be  regarded  as  a  wound  complication  or  as  a  secondary  diseased 
condition.  Those  open  wounds  are  unquestionably  the  most  favorably 
situated  for  the  development  of  this  disease  which  involve  the  medullary 
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cavities  of  the  long  bones,  owing  to  the  liability  of  unhealthy  suppura- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  complete  drainage,  and  the  favorable  anatomical 
conditions  for  absorption. 

Every  form  of  pysemia  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  distinctly  marke<l 
prodromal  sta^,  wnich  varies  in  duration  from  four  days  to  two  weeks. 
In  fact,  the  oruinary  precursor  of  this  disease,  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  bones  are  involved,  is  an  attack  of  osteo-myelitis ;  but  in  other  cases 
the  patient  often  complains  of  malaise,  giddiness,  headache,  pain  in  the 
limbs,  weakness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  while  the  experienced  surgeon 
will  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  patient's  rapid  emaciation  and  cadav- 
erous &oe.  These  symptoms  are  soon  followed  by  jaundiced  skin,  etc. 
The  commencement  of  an  attack  of  pyaemia  is  commonly  manifested  by 
a  chill.  The  importance  which  will  naturally  be  attached  to  this  phe- 
nomenon in  connection  with  an  open  wound  must  depend  to  a  certain 
degree  on  the  circumstances  attending  its  occurrence ;  and  therefore  the 
following  question  will  present  itself:  Is  the  chill  associated  with  sup- 
puration ?  A  negative  answer  to  this  question, .  based  on  the  fact  tfa^t 
insufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury  to  render 
suppuration  possible,  can  never  fail  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
sun?eon,  whose  experience  has  taught  him  to  dread  pysemia. 

Billroth  has  observed  in  83  cases  of  true  pysemia  multiplex  that 
62  commenced  with  a  chill,  and  21  without ;  in  81  cases  of  septicaemia 
and  simple  pyaemia  24  commenced  with  a  chill  and  57  without.  The 
number  of  chills  in  each  individual  patient  occurred  according  to  the 
following  table : 

Number  of  patients 19    21     14    15      9      5      2      3      4     1      1      1 

Number  of  chills. 1234       56789    10    13    14 

In  one  patient  during  three  weeks  sixteen  chills  were  observed,  and 
probably  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
chills.  Still,  there  are  chronic  cases  with  a  single  chill,  and  acute  cases  with 
many.  It  rarely  occurs  that  a  patient  has  more  than  one  chill  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Billroth  noticed  among  his  patients  only  sixteen  who  had  two 
chills,  and  only  six  who  each  had  three  chills,  in  one  day.  The  experi- 
ence that  fewer  chills  occur  during  the  evening  and  night  than  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  has  been  confirmed  by  statistics.  Among  287 
chills,  220  occurred  from  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  m.,  while  during  the  night,  from 
8  P.  M.  to  8  A.  M.,  only  67  were  observed.  By  this  arbitrary  division  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  Billroth  desired  to  take  into  consideration  the  daily 
exacerbation  in  connection  with  the  usual  daily  irritation  of  the  wound, 
the  bandaging,  and  other  manipulations.  He  saw,  for  example,  a  chill 
occur  three  times  from  the  introduction  of  a  sound,  and  twenty  times 
after  the  opening  of  an  abscess.  The  time  which  elapsed  from  tne  first 
injury  to  the  first  chill  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

First  chill  began,  times 14      19       15      9      4      3      2      4 

Length  of  time  after  injury,  in  weeks 1        2        345678 

Patients  who  had  fever  before  the  operation  were  more  inclined  to 
early  chills  than  recently-injured  healthy  individuals.  Billroth's  experi- 
ence was  to  have  only  the  first  chill  before  the  end  of  the  first  week.  It 
may  be  further  stated  that  nervous,  irritable  patients  suffer  much  more 
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frequf^ntly  frotu  chills  than  those  of  a  phl^matic  temperament.  This 
fact  lists  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  absorption  of  pus  acts  especially 
on  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  chills  in  pyaemia  are  supposed  by  Billroth  to  be  associated  with 
inflammation,  and  he  says  :  "  It  must  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation, that  chills  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  commencement  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  and  are  intermittent  only  in  intermittent  fever  and 
reabsorption  of  pus,  while  they  do  not  occur  in  acute  septicamia."  * 
But  the  fever  in  pyaemia  rarely  intermits  entirely  ;  it  is  generally  lower, 
however,  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon.  This  symptom  is  even 
more  important  than  the  rigors  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  temperature  fre- 
quently becomes  very  high  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  an 
injury  or  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation ;  that  this  high  tem- 
perature may  be  due  to  septic  absorption,  and  that  this  diseased  condition 
is  what  we  designate  as  septicaemia.  Another  condition,  less  marked,  with 
an  elevated  but  somewhat  lower  temperature,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  trau- 
matic fever.  In  this  condition  the  fever  may  gradually  increase  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  disappear. 

One  important  ^iarity  of  the  temperature  in  pyemia  are  the  sad- 
den  and  great  changes ;  thus,  at  one  hour  the  temperature  may  be  slightly 
raised  above  the  normal,  and  at  the  next  the  thermometer  may  mark  105° 
F.  These  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  are 
not  observed  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  disease,  and  therefore  sup- 
ply a  very  important  diagnostic  indication.  It  is  impossible  to  know, 
or  even  to  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  when  the  highest 
temperature  will  exist;  consequently,  Billroth  and  other  writers  have 
suggested  the  desirability  of  having  a  thermometer  constantly  kept  in  a 
|X)sition  to  indicate  every  change  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  a  careful 
attendant  to  note  the  same ;  but,  thus  far,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has 
l)oen  attempted,  probably  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
and  the  additional  labor  in  nursing  it  would  entail.  It  has  been 
further  observed  that  during  the  existence  of  a  chill  the  temperature 
continues  to  steadily  increase,  and  the  maximum  seen  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease  is  attained  during  the  hot  stage  which  immediately 
follows  the  rigors.  "This  condition  is  followed  by  profuse  cold  perspira- 
tions. The  perspirations  which  accompany  this  disease  are  most  profuse, 
like  those  of  advanced  phthisis.  They  never  precede  the  rigors,  but  may 
occur  independently  of  them.  They  are  either  continuous  in  their  dura- 
tion, or  exhibit  more  or  less  distinct  exacerbations.  They  are  occasionally 
accompanied  by  sudamina,  and  they  do  not  abate  with  the  use  of  any 

known  remedy Occasionally  perspiration  is  scanty ;  but  before 

death  a  cold  clammy  sweat  and  a  tawny  discoloration  of  the  skin  occur."  * 

Besides  the  sudamina  there  are  frequently  observed  on  the  skin  vasicles, 
pustules,  and  boils,  purpuric  patches,  and  various  discolorations.  There 
is  frequently  observed  to  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  a  reddish 
erythematous  blush,  which  soon  extends  to  the  whole  limb,  and  commonly 
begins  to  disappear  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  week.  This  reoentlj 
occurred  to  a  patient  under  my  care,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  an 
abscess  of  the  knee-joint.     The  wound   was  situated  at  the  hip-joint, 

'  Surgical  Pathology,  p.  344.  '  Braid  wood,  op,  cU^  p.  112. 
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and  the  first  change  in  the  color  of  the  int^ument  took  place  around, 
its  lips.  The  redness  extended  rapidly  downward  until  it  covered  the 
foot,  and  even  the  toes ;  but  the  extension  upward  was  slight,  not  much 
above  the  nates,  on  which  there  was  situated  at  the  time  a  bed-sore.  It 
observetl  the  same  order  in  passing  off  as  in  coming  on — i,  e,  where  it  first 
made  its  appearance  it  first  disappeared.  The  superficial  veins  leading 
from  the  wound  were  inflamed  and  cord-like.  This  condition  of  the 
integument  and  the  abscess  of  the  knee-joint  were  followed  by  diarrhoea, 
on  which  medicines  had  no  beneficial  effect.  It  continued,  with  occa 
sional  vomiting,  until  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  pulse  in  pysemia  may  be  nearly  normal  as  regards  frequency,  while 
at  other  times  very  rapid.  It  has  been  remarked  in  some  cases  that 
the  pulse  seldom  rose  above  90  per  minute  until  near  death.  The  pulse, 
although  only  moderately  accelerated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  always  becomes  more  rapid,  quick,  feeble,  and  irregular  toward 
the  termination  of  the  unfavorable  cases,  while  in  cases  oi  recovery  it 
returns  gradually  to  the  normal  standard. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  been  examined  during  the  progress 
of  pyaemia  the  examiners  have  agreed  in  regard  to  its  extreme  coagula- 
bility, the  diminution  of  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  the  increase 
of  the  granular  spherical  bodies.  The  red  corpuscles,  even  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  show  evident  indications  of  disintegrating ;  and  these 
become  more  and  more  marked  as  the  disease  progresses,  while  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  pus-  or  possibly  of  white  blood-corpus- 
cles. Epistaxis  occasionally  occurs,  and  also  venous  oozing  from  the 
wound. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  in  pysemia  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  symptom,  indicating  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal — not, 
however,  during  the  prodomal  stage,  but  after  the  disease  has  progressed 
a  few  days.  It  is  then  observed  that  the  tongue  has  become  peculiarly 
smooth,  dry,  and  often  excessively  red.  This  smoothness  is  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  the  papillae,  and  the  dryness  by  a  diminished  secretion. 
The  organ  now  frequently  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
collodion  which  haa  been  caused  to  dry  on  the  surface,  so  as  to 
present  a  glazed  look.  Again,  the  tongue  may  be  covered  with  brown 
crusts  and  the  teeth  with  sordes.  These  brown  crusts  and  sordes  are 
usually  seen  in  advanced  cases,  following  the  first  condition  described. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  these  brown  crusts  by  many  experienced 
surgeons,  and  although  there  may  be  very  marked  improvement  in  all 
other  symptoms,  still  they  insist  on  a  very  guarded  prognosis  until  the 
tongue  has  assumed  a  healthy  appearance.  Aphthae  on  various  parts  of 
the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  frequently  present  in  the  more  chronic  cases, 
but  are  usually  absent  in  acute  cases.  Herpes  of  the  lips  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Vomiting  is  comparatively  rare,  but  there  is,  even  in  the  early 
stages,  a  complete  failure  of  the  appetite,  with  great  thirst.  Singultus 
is  rarely  present  in  genuine  pyaemia,  but  frequently  so  in  septicaemia, 
and  occasionally  in  septo-pyaeraia.  Diarrhoea  is  not  so  frequent  or  the 
stools  so  copious  in  pyaemia  as  in  septicaemia.  Billroth  observed  in  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  pyaemia  thirty-two  cases  of  diarrhoea.  It  is 
impossible   to   determine  whether   those  cases   in  which   the   diarrhoea 
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,  occurred  were  pure  or  mixed  pysemia.  The  stools  are  often  of  a  pappy 
consistence,  and  ])assed  involuntarily  in  bed.  There  are,  hoAvever,  severe 
cases  of  pysemia  with  high  fever,  and  accompanied  by  obstinate  con- 
stipation. 

Examination  of  the  heart  may,  in  rare  cases,  show  the  existence  of 
pericarditis,  although  usually  the  only  indications  of  disease  are  the  too 
feeble  sounds.  Auscultation  and  percussion  of  the  lungs  may  yield  un- 
satisfactory results  when  the  metastatic  abscesses  are  small  and  scattered, 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  large  deposits  in  the 
lungs  are  by  these  means  readily  determined.  There  may  be  a  sensation 
of  suffocation,  the  pneumonic  sputa,  the  friction  sound  of  pleurisy,  or  the 
signs  of  pleuritic  effusion ;  and  the  existence  of  these  symptoms  or  signs 
would  naturally  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  metastatic  abscesses. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  may  be  determined  before  death, 
and  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  would  aid  in  diagnosing  deposits? 
in  these  organs. 

The  urine  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  is  scanty,  high-colored,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  salts,  and  is  of  a  high  specific  gravity.  Epithelial, 
fibrinous,  and  blood  casts,  and  also  albumen,  are  occasionally  found  in  it 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Billroth  mentions  a  case  in  which  there 
was  complete  suppression,  with  ursemia. 

In  many  cases  of  pyemia  suppuration  of  the  joints,  one  after  another, 
takes  place  with  great  rapidity  and  with  comparatively  little  pain,  but 
occasionally  some  swelling,  redness,  etc.  are  present.  In  most  cases  these 
suppurations  are  easily  diagnosed.  Instead  of  suppuration  taking  place 
in  the  joints,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and 
I  have  recently  seen  a  case  where  abscess  aft«r  abscess  formed  with  such 
rapidity  that  within  a  single  week  the  patient  was  literally  covered  with 
abscesses  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

Delirium  generally  exists  during  some  stage  of  the  disease,  more  fre- 
quently the  last,  and  is  then  mild  in  its  character,  although  active  delirium 
has  been  observed  in  the  first  stage.  Patients  are  low-spirited  and  very 
apprehensive  of  death.  The  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  may  be 
flushed  or  pallid,  but  toward  the  end  it  always  becomes  careworn  and 
hazard.     The  breath  occasionally  has  a  sweetish  or  purulent  odor. 

The  changes  in  the  wound  are  in  some  cases  very  marked,  even  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease.  The  suppuration,  which  has  been  previously 
free  and  healthy,  may  be  suddenly  checked,  the  wound  becoming  dry. 
The  discharge,  if  it  continues,  becomes  scanty,  thin,  ichorous,  or  greenish. 
The  granulations,  if  previously  healthy,  may  soon  slough.  These  changes 
may  not  always  appear  in  the  first  stage,  but  should  they  not  then  take 
place  they  may  be  expected  later  in  the  disease. 

Symptoms  op  Septicjsmia. — These  are  commonly  developed  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury  or  the  performance  of 
a  surgical  operation,  and  they  may  be  sketched  as  follows:  Frequent 
pulse;  tongue,  lips,  and  throat  dry;  skin  hot  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body  high.  The  patient  replies  accurately  to  questions,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  He  is  much  inclined  to  sleep,  has  entirely 
failed  to  take  nourishment,  drinks  frequently  when  aroused  from  his 
lethargic  condition,  and  has  vomited  everything  taken  into  his  stomach 
since  the  receipt  of  the  injury  or  the  j)erformanoe  of  the  operation.     Tf 
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the  dressings  are  now  removed  from  the  wonnd,  the  foul  odor  of  putre- 
faction greets  the  attendants.  In  eases  of  amputation-wounds  considcr- 
ablc  discoloration  of  the  flaps  may  be  observed,  the  edges  being  black- 
ened. Above  these  blackened  edges  the  integument  is  reddened  and 
slightly  oedematous.  The  wound  having  been  dosed  with  sutures,  which 
are  now  removed,  there  escapes  a  few  drachms — possibly  ounces — of 
highly  offensive  fluid,  the  decomposed  remains  of  blood,  etc.  A  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  flaps  on  their  inner  surfaces  show  that  their 
capillary  circulation  lias  ceased.  The  tissues,  instead  of  presenting  a  life- 
like appearance,  are  now  of  a  very  dark  color  and  occasionally  mottled 
with  dull  grayish  spots,  although  the  movements  of  the  ligature  at  the 
point  where  it  embraces  the  femoral  artery,  for  example,  show  that  the 
blood  still  rushes  against  the  artificial  boundary. 

Let  us  now  leave  our  patient,  without  further  comment,  for  the  next 
forty-eight  houi^s,  when  we  will  resume  the  examination.  We  now  find 
the  same  dryness  of  the  mouth  tliat  was  previously  noticed  ;  the  pulse  is 
more  frequent,  and  has  become  very  feeble ;  he  complains  of  much  thirst, 
has  vomited  frequently,  and  has  taken  very  little  nourishment,  and  that 
only  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  attendants.  The  temperature  is 
higher  than  at  the  former  examination,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  ; 
in  the  morning  it  is  lower,  however,  than  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
The  patient  is  lethargic,  and  is  sufiering  with  a  profuse  diarrhoea.  The 
odor  of  the  stools  is  highly  offensive;  they  are  properly  described  as  rice- 
water  evacuations.  The  abdomen  is  tympanitic;  the  body  bathed  in  per- 
spinition ;  the  respirations  rapid;  the  urine  scanty,  high-colored,  and  con- 
tains albumen.  Ihe  examination  of  the  stump  shows  that  gangrene  has 
extended  rapidly,  involving  not  only  the  flap,  but  a  portion  of  the  adja- 
cent tissues.  The  stench  arising  from  the  wound  is  almost  stifling.  The 
decomposing  fluids  are  continually  forming.  That  portion  of  the  thigh 
not  already  gangrenous  is  now  very  oedematous,  and  the  integument  cov- 
ering it  is  much  discolored,  being  of  a  dark,  icteric,  or  reddened  hue. 

We  now  allow  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse,  and  then  make  our  final 
examination.  The  patient's  tongue  is  more  moist;  the  body  still  bathed 
in  perspiration ;  the  eyes  dull ;  the  conjunctivse  icteric,  and  the  same  hue 
extends  to  the  body,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree;  the  pulse  has 
become  very  frequent,  feeble,  and  not  easily  counted ;  the  temperature  is 
below  normal,  oingultus  is  now  present,  and  has  been  so  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.  Bronchial  symptoms,  combined  with  markeil  oedema 
of  the  right  lung,  have  appeared ;  the  diarrhoea  continues  the  same ;  the 
gangrene  is  still  extending. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  report  here  offered  shows  only  the 
symptouLS  that  are  found  in  a  single  class  of  cases.  The  symptoms 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  but  they  are  especially  marked  in  the 
acute  sepsis  mentioned  by  Massanneuve  under  the  head  of  gangrhie 
foiidroyante.  In  these  cases  there  appears,  immediately  after  the  receipt 
of  an  injury,  enormous  oedema  about  the  wound,  which  extends  rapidly 
in  every  possible  direction,  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient  within 
a  few  hours  unless  prompt  measures  are  adopted.  The  puncture  of  the 
cellular  tissue  or  of  the  blood-vessels  involvea  in  the  oedema  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  patient  gives  rise  to  the  escape  of  a  highly  offensive  gas. 
Raser  mentions  a  case  of  this  disease  in  which  he  promptly  amputated 
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the  limb  of  the  patient  through  the  healtliy  parts,  without  even  waiting 
lor  the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic,  and  his  patient  recovered. 

The  symptoms  of  septicaemia  must  necessarily  depend  greatly  on  the 
condition  of  the  patient  and  the  amount  of  septic  materia!  tntroduoed| 
but  it  is  not  deemed  neoe&sary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  thought  that  a  brief  i>rcsentation  of  the  etiological, 
pathological,  and  semiological  differences  may  be  advantageous  to  ousy 
])hysicians  who  desire  to  obtain,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  aa 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  chief  points  of  distinction  between  these  morbid 
conditions.  This  effort  at  differentiation  is  merely  intended  to  place  the 
most  im})ortant  characteristics  in  marked  contrast ;  and  consequently  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  here  the  complete 
etiology,  pathology,  or  semiology  of  either  of  these  morbid  states,  but  only 
their  essential  differences.  Furthermore,  it  is  thought  that  the  following 
arrangement  will  facilitate  the  object  which  we  desire  to  accomplish : 


Etiology. 


PYiEMIA. 


1.  Py{emia  generally  commeDces  with 

the  putrefaction  in  an  open  wound 
of  the  secondary  wound-liuida — pus, 
etc. — in  which  there  are  developed 
globular  bacteria,  which  enter  the 
blood  and  certain  tissues  of  the 
body,  where  they  multiply  and  pro- 
duce constitutional  disturbances. 

2.  Pycemia  is  commonly  preceded   by 

some  local  inflammatory  wounci- 
complication,  such  as  suppurative 
periostitis,  osteo-mvelitis,  etc.,  and 
IS  rarely  aevelopea  before  the  end 
of  the  second  week  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury. 


SEPTICiEMIA. 


1 .  Septicseraia  generally  commences  with 

the  putremction  in  an  open  wound 
of  the  primary  wou  nd-Auids — blood, 
serum,  etc. — ^in  which  there  are  de- 
*  veloped  rod  bacteria,  which  enter 
the  olood  and  certain  tissues  of  the 
body,  where  they  multiply  and  pro- 
duce constitutional  disturbances. 

2.  Septicaemia  is  commonly  a  })rimary 

wound-complication,  which  is  gene- 
rally developed  within  forty-ei^ht 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  m- 
jury. 


Pathology. 


1.  Increased  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

2.  There  are  metastatic  abscesses  in  va- 

rious parts  of  the  body,  C8|>ecially 
in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys: 
serous  cavities  frequently  contain 
sero-purulent  deposits ;  similar  de- 
posits are  often  found  in  the  joints ; 
abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and 
also  abundant  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence during  the  life  of  the  patient 
of  pyaemic  endo-  and  pericarditis. 


1.  Diminished  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

2.  Complete  absence  of  purulent  or  ich- 

orous deposits  in  all  caseA  of  un« 
mixed  septicsemla.  Pont-mortem 
appearances  may  be  completely 
negative,  with  the  excention  of  the 
condition  of  the  blooo,  although 
there  is  often  some  oedema  of  the 
lungs. 


Semiology. 


1.  Pyaemia  commonly  commences  with 

a  chill. 

2.  Fever  variable,  but  rarely  entirely 

intermits. 
8.  Sudden  and  great  changes  in  temper- 
ature, followed  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion. 


1.  Septicaemia    commonly    commences 

without  a  chill. 

2.  Fever  steadily  increases,  but  is  lower 

in  the  morning. 

3.  The  temperature  is  high  at  the  be- 

ginning of  the  disease,  increases 
until  near  the  fatal  termination, 
when  it  falls  below  the  normaU 
The  skin  is  moist,  but  without 
profuse  sweatings. 
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4.  Pul»eyariable;  toward  the  fatal  end 

rapid,  feeble,  and  irregular. 

5.  Facies  at  the  beginning  flushed  or 

pallid,  toward  tne  end  careworn. 

6.  Tongue  smooth,  dry,  and  excemively 

red,  later  brown-coated,  and  even 
the  teeth  coated  with  sordes. 

7.  Diarrhoea  with  stools  of  a  pappy  con- 

sistence. 

8.  Epistaxis. 

9.  Mild  delirium  toward  the  fatal  end. 


10.  Aphthfld  in  the  month  and  throat, 
sudamina,  vesicles,  pustules,  ana 
purpuric  patches. 


Septicaemia. 

4.  Pulse  rapid,  and  gradually  increases 

in  frequency  toward  the  fatal  end. 

5.  Facies  expressive  of  a  dull,  list  lens 

condition   throughout    the   whole 
course  of  the  disease. 

6.  Tongue,  lips,  and  throat  dry  at  the 

commencement,    toward    the   end 
moist.    Thirst  is  marked. 

7.  Bice- water  evacuations,  very  offensive ; 

obstinate  vomiting. 

8.  Epistaxis  rarely  occurs. 

9.  A  lethargic  condition  from  the  begin- 

ning, increasing  toward  the  fatal 
end. 

10.  Icteric  hue  of  conjunctivee ;  singul- 

tus oflen  present. 


The  (lifibrenoes  in  the  local  manifestations  occurring  in  and  around  the 
wound,  daring  the  progress  of  these  diseases,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 


At  the  commencement  of  this  disease 
the  suppuration  is  commonly  checked, 
the  wound  becoming  dry,  and  4f  a 
discharge  continues,  it  becomes  scanty, 
thin,  ichorous,  greenish,  etc.  Tlio 
granulations,  when  previously  healthy, 
soon  slough,  and  venous  oozing  some- 
times takes  place.  There  occasionally 
appears  in  the  later  stages  of  this 
disease  around  tlie  wound  a  reddish 
erythematous  blush,  which  soon  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  limb. 


The  odor  of  putrefaction  is  commonly 
very  markea  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the 
integument  slightly  reddened  about 
the  wound,  and  the  surrounding  parts 
somewhat  cedematous.  The  wound- 
tissues  soon  assume  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  are  occasionally  mottled 
with  dull  grayish  spots,  while  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  at  the  samQ 
time  blackened,  although  the  move- 
ments of  the  ligature,  when  arteries 
have  been  tied,  show  us  that  the  blood 
still  rushes  against  its  artificial  bound- 
ary. 

TiiEATME>rr. — It  must  be  admitted  that  the  management  of  either 
pysBmia  or  sciiticiemia,  when  fully  developed,  is  always  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  generally  unsuccessful;  consequently,  the  success  which  has 
attended  tlie  use  of  the  prophylactic  measures  employed  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  wounds  during  the  last  ten  years  has  given  much 
satisfaction  to  the  medical  profession.  The  committee  of  the  London 
Pathological  Society  reports  as  follows  on  this  subject :  "  The  accumu- 
lation of  septic  matter  in  the  uterus  after  labor,  in  contact  with  the 
raw  surface  left;  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  would  also  present  tlie 
conditions  favorable  to  acute  septic  intoxication.  In  the  present  day, 
when  the  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  of  wounds  is  so  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  means  at  the  surgeon's  command  for  carrying  it  out 
are  so  efficient,  it  can  only  be  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  a  suiB- 
cient  quantity  of  putrid  serum  or  pus  to  yield  the  fatal  dose  of  the  septic 
poison  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  wound.  Moreover,  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  wounds,  now  so  largely  adopted,  by  preventing  decomposi- 
tion of  course  renders  sci>tic  intoxication  impossible.  Ovariotomy  would 
seem  to  furnish  conditions  most  favorable  to  septic  intoxication,  and  a 
large  proix)rtion  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours 
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have  always  been  attributed  to  it.  The  proportion  of  fatal  cases  from 
this  cause  has,  however,  of  late  been  greatly  aiminishcil  by  drainage^  and 
more  especially  by  the  emi)loyment  of  the  antiseptic  treatment."  * 

We  cannot  repeat  too  frequently  or  too  emphatically  the  fact  that  the 
treatment  of  pyasraia  and  septicseniia,  when  fully  developed,  is  almost 
invariably  unsuccessful,  and  that  consequently  he  who  desires  to  save  the 
greatest  number  of  lives  must  make  every  exertion  and  use  all  avail- 
able means  to  prevent  their  development — a  task  which  fortunately 
has  now  been  brought  witliin  the  scope  of  possibility  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases.  Every  surgeon  will  readily  admit  that,  were  it 
possible  to  secure  union  by  first  intention  in  all  cases  of  wounds,  then 
it  would  be  impossible  for  either  septicaemia  or  pysemia  to  occur  in  sur- 
gical practice.  Therefore,  it  foUoAVs  that  the  character  of  the  wound,  the 
method  of  operation,  the  surroundings  of  the  patient,  the  character  of  the 
treatment,  become  proper  points  to  consider  in  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  character  of  the  wound  and  its  relations  to  pysBmia  and  septi- 
caemia have  already  been  briefly  referred  to  under  the  etiology  of  these 
diseases.  The  various  methods  of  operating,  with  their  respective  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  are  of  course  not  suitable  topics  for  discussion 
in  this  work. 

The  surroundings  of  the  patient  form  a  subject  of  vast  importance  in  a 
prophylactic  view,  and  should  never  be  •lost  sight  of  in  the  construction 
of  hospitals.  I  desire  here  to  express  my  firm  conviction  that  surgical 
pysemia  is  essentially  and  almost  wholly  a  hospital  disease.  The  ouestion 
of  surrounding  for  the  patient  presents  to  my  mind  the  following 
demands  as  a  sme  qu&  non  for  obtaining  the  best  possible  results  in  sur- 
rery :  (1)  Absolute  cleanliness.  This  demand  should  be  strictly  enforced 
jn  regard  to  the  wound,  the  patient's  body,  the  bedding,  and  everything 
else,  including  nurses  and  instruments.  (2)  Absolute  purity  of  tlie 
atmosphere.  (3)  Moderate  and  equable  temperature,  containing  a  proper 
amount  of  moisture.  ^4)  Proper  quantity  of  nutritious  and  easily 
digestible  food,  with  suitable  drinks,  etc.  (5)  Cheerful  and  pleasant 
surroundings,  especially  in  companions,  nurses,  and  other  attendants. 
It  may  be  objected  to  these  conditions  that  they  can  never  be  obtained. 
I  must  confess  that  perfection  in  eveiy  detail  cannot  always  be  attained, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  who  makes  a  determined  effort  in 
this  direction  will  succeed  far  better  than  that  person  who  is  constantly 
looking  about  for  some  excuse  for  negligence. 

The  question  of  treatment  brings  up  the  entire  subject  of  antiseptics.  The 
favorite  remedies  of  this  class  are  carbolic  and  salicylic  acids,  permanganate 
of  potassium,  chloride  of  zinc,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  liquor  sodnechlor- 
inatie.  There  is  no  doubt  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  any  of  these 
remedies.  The  surgeon  should  never  forget  that  he  uses  medicines  merely 
as  agents  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  certain  objects;  and,  keeping  this 
in  mind,  he  need  very  seldom  fail  ^vith  his  antiseptic  when  the  object  is 
to  prevent  putrefaction  in  an  open  wound.  Therefore  it  appears  certain 
that  each  method  of  treatment  may  possess  special  adv^antages  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  probably  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  antiseptic  itself. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  may  be  more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is 
remcmbei*cd  that  it  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  surgical  authorities 
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that  more  lives  are  lost  fh)m  acptio  infection  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined  during  a  war.  The  further  consideration  of  this  subject  may 
be  arranged  for  convenience  under  the  heads  of  local  and  general  treat- 
ment. 

The  local  treatment  of  tlie  wound  should,  if  ])ossible,  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  either  putrid  substances  or  pus. 
It  tlierefore  becomes  highly  important,  in  cases  of  amputation  and  other 
oi)erations,  that  all  tissues  injured  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  likely  to 
excite  either  putrefaction,  irritation,  or  inflammation  should  be  removed. 
The  same  care  is  necessary  in  removing  all  forcign  bodies  from  the  wound 
in  cases  where  no  operation  is  to  be  jjerformcd.  The  amputation  of  the  in- 
jured limb  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  development  of  these  diseases, 
or  it  may  be  resoilcd  to  in  certain  rare  cases  after  the  oriffiu  of  i)y®mic  symp- 
toms ;  however,  in  the  latter  instance  great  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
all  the  tissues  already  infiltrated  with  serum,  otherwise  nothing  will  be 
gained.     The  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife  at  the  proper  time  may  be  the  best 

Crophylactic  against  both  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  but  it  should  be  directed 
y  an  intelligent  mind  and  the  instiniment  guided  by  a  practiced  hand. 
Again,  it  is  found  that  opening  a  large  medullary  cavity  may  be  attended 
with  danger  to  the  patient.     This  fact  teaches  us  an  obvious  lesson. 

The  wound  existing  or  the  o]ieration  having  been  ])erformed,  the  surgeon 
now  turns  his  attention  to  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  and  inflammation. 
The  first  source  of  danger  requiring  attention  from  the  surgeon  is  the 
fluid  escaping  from  the  wounded  surface.  Do  not  allow  it  to  undergo 
putrefaction  m  contact  with  the  wound.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
pyaemia  is  an  infectious  disease,  having  its  origin  in  a  local  nidus,  an 
open  wound,  in  which  putrefaction  of  pus  or  other  wound-fluid  is  taking 
place.  The  question  of  amputation,  or  of  the  extirpation  of  the  parts  for 
the  relief  of  this  disease,  should  only  be  entertained  when  the  sui^eon  is 
confident  that  he  can  remove  the  whole  of  the  infiltrated  tissues.  In 
other  words,  the  performance  of  these  operations  after  the  disease  had 
become  constitutional  can  never  be  advantageous  to  the  patient.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  infiltration  is  limited  to  the  lymphatics,  unless 
all  these  glands  so  aflected  are  removed  the  operation  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful. It  has  been  further  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses,  to  ligate  the 
veins  in  which  thrombi  have  formed  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  tp 
form,  at  some  convenient  point  between  the  heart  and  these  obstructed 
IK)ints.  The  value  of  this  i)rocecding  has  never  been  fully  determined^ 
and  may  be  reasonably  questioned.  The  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses 
in  various  i^arts  of  the  body  within  the  reach  of  the  surgeon's  scalpel 
demands  his  attention  ;  and  we  have  been  taught  by  experience  that  they 
should  be  speedily  opened,  which  generally  lowers  the  temperature  and 
diminishes  the  danger  from  sej)tic  absorption.  In  the  i)erformanc«  of 
this  operation  Lister's  antiseptic  system  of  wound-treatment  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  since  it  unquestionably  gives  the  best  results  which 
can  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances.  When  the  metastatic  inflam- 
mation which  occasionally  appears  in  the  thyroid  and  parotid  glands  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  disease  terminates  in  the  formation  of  pus,  this 
should  be  sjMjedily  evacuated.  This  prompt  action  is  often  rcquii-eil, 
particularly   for  the  relief   of   the   grave   symptoms  whicli    are    apt 
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t()  arise  iu  oonuection  with  respiration  and  d^Iutition.  Tlie  accumula- 
tion of  pus  within  the  joints  in  pysemic  cases  should,  it  is  now  thought, 
be  treated  iu  the  same  manner  as  abscesses  in  tlie  cellular  tissues — i.  e* 
the  aiticulations  should  be  opened  and  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  after- 
ward kept  in  a  perfectly  aseptic  condition,  and  also  rendered  absolutely 
immovable  during  the  treatment. 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  more  important  local  measures,  we 
may  now  briefly  enter  on  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  constitutional 
remedies.  In  the  general  treatment  of  pvasmia  there  have  been  recom- 
mended at  various  times  a  ^reat  variety  oi  drugs,  but  the  general  want  of 
success  attending  their  use  leaves  comparatively  few  to  be  mentioned  here. 
The  mineral  acids  are  still  employed,  and  ai*e  found  to  be  at  least  agreeable 
drinks,  and  as  such  can  be  still  recommended.  The  sulphites  of  magne- 
sium, sodium,  potassium,  and  lime  were  recommended  by  Giovanni  F^olli 
for  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  scptioemia,  and 
pyaemia.  He  further  suggested  that  the  medicine  should  be  ffiven  until 
the  whole  quantity  taken  bore  to  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  1000.  The  experiments  made  on  animals  with  these  salts 
seem  to  confirm  their  value  in  the  treatment  of  septic  diseases.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  animals  treateil  with  these  salts  are  not  so  easily  afibcted 
by  septic  poison  as  those  which  have  not  received  this  treatment.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  been  shown  that  putrid  substances  when  mixed  with  either 
permanganate  of  potassium  or  the  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  then  injected, 
arc  harmless,  although  the  same  quantity  of  putrid  matter  injected  with- 
out either  of  these  salts  destroys  life. 

Brandy  and  other  alcoholic  stimulants  have  been  strongly  recommended 
an  account  of  their  well-known  antiseptic  properties.     The  sulphate  of 

auiuia  is  certainly,  in  most  cases  of  pyaemia,  a  valuable  agent.  In  large 
OSes  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  tlie  patient,  and 
iu  smaller  doses  it  frequently  serves  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  tonic.  It 
has  also  considerable  value  as  an  antiseptic. 

Lattin  has  recommended  the  use  of  large  doses  of  ergotine  in  infec- 
tious fevera,  but  this  substance,  when  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
pycemia,  should  be  given  in  the  formative  stage  of  the  disease.  The  use 
of  drastic  cathartics  should  be  avoided,  as  should  that  of  sudorifiGS,  on 
account  of  their  prostrating  eflects.  In  some  cases  hypnotics  may  be 
required  to  secure  sleep. 

Tonics  are  always  more  or  less  useful.  The  free  use  of  stimulants  and 
nutritious  food  is  also  indicatetl.  Brandy,  wine,  and  whiskey  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  stimulants.  Musk,  ammonia,  and  camphor  are 
occasionally  requii-etl.  However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  cases 
where  the  disease  has  become  fully  developed  the  usual  termination  is 
<leath,  few  recoveries  being  recortled.  In  tJie  early  stages  of  this  affec- 
tion, by  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  an  overcrowded  hospital  ward 
to  some  place  where  pure  air  and  proper  hygienic  arrangements  can  be 
obtained,  recovery  may  take  place,  but  under  other  circumstances  the 
prognosis  is  exceolingly  grave. 

The  treatment  of  scptioemia  in  most  particulars  is  the  same  as  that  of 
pyomiia.  The  first  effort  should  \ye  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  second  to  care  for  the  patient  in  cases  where  the  affection  has 
already  developed.   It  is  not,  of  course,  in  our  power  to  limit  or  in  any  way 
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regulate  the  primary  injury,  for  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  patient  as  he 
is.  The  amount  of  injury  to  living  tissue  may  be  great  or  small.  The 
question  of  an  operation,  the  cliaracter  of  the  same,  and  the  subsequent 
management  must  be  determined  in  accordauce  with  the  circumstances 
of  each  (larticular  case. 

The  primary  death  of  the  parts  is  generally  due  diiefly  to  the  injury 
itself;  the  secondary,  frequently  to  bad  surgical  management.  Let  us 
now  take  a  case  in  which  the  primary  injury  has  been  severe,  greatly 
diminishing,  but  not  destroying,  the  circulation  in  the  injured  parts. 
Herc  the  immediate  application  of  ice  wonld  be  injurious,  but  a  warm 
application  might  assist  naturc.  It  is  humiliating  to  the  profession 
that  we  are  obliged  even  at  this  (hite  to  admit  that  the  treatment  of 
septicemia  is  largely  symptomatic.  The  profuse  choleraic  diarrhoea 
wliich  genenUly  accompanies  this  disease  may  be  rceaixled  as  an  eifoi*t 
of  naturc  to  eliminate  the  septic  poison ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  so  pros- 
trating in  its  effects  that  it  requires  to  be  controlled  with  properly  selected 
astringents,  and  these  remedies  may  be  still  further  aided  by  the  use 
of  stimulants  and  tonics. 

The  treatment  of  septicsemia  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  (1)  A  strict 
adhercnoe  to  the  five  rules  given  under  tlic  head  of  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  pysenua.  (2)  The  avoidance  of  all  putrefaction  in  contact  with  the 
wound,  especially  prior  to  the  development  of  sufficient  granulations  to 
completely  cover  its  surface.  This  object  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  removal  of  all  necrotic  tissues,  the  avoidance  of  putrescent  fluids 
by  cleanliness,  and  the  proj)er  use  of  antiseptic  agents.  (3)  Fixjc  use  of 
the  alkaline  sulphites  and  hyposulpliites.  These  drugs  shoidd  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  the  development  of  septic 
diseases,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  tlie  injury  as  practicable,  but  should 
not  be  neglected  even  after  tlie  disease  has  become  fully  developed.  (4) 
Sulphate  of  quiuia  should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  temperature  is 
above  100°  1 .,  and  its  persistent  use  in  lai^e  doses  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  fever  from  rising  still  higher.  It  will  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  experience  has  taught  us  that  "a  temperature  of  108,5° 
F.  is  the  limit  beyond  which  life  can  no  longer  exist,"*  and  even  a  nuich 
lower  tem])erature  is  not  without  dangers.  "The  essential  danger  of 
fever  in  acute  diseases  consists,  then,  in  the  deleterious  influence  of  a 
high  temjKirature  on  the  tissues." ' 

The  treatment  of  puerperal  septicemia,  although  requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principles  as  any  other  form  of  this  disease,  may  be 
briefly  dcscTilxxl  as  follows:  The  womb  should  be  maintained  in  a 
firmly-contracted  state  by  the  projHjr  use  of  ergot,  even  as  a  prophylactic 
measure,  and  also  during  the  whole  amrse  of  the  disease ;  the  uterus  and 
vagina  should  be  kept  in  an  aseptic  condition  by  the  eflicient  use  of  anti- 
septics; sulj)hate  of  quinia  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  and  rcj)eated 
as  often  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  order  to  lower  the  temperature;  and 
morphia  or  some  form  of  opium  should  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
the  pain. 

'  Liebermeister,  New  Sydenham  Soc  Trans,,  voL  Ixvi.  p.  278.  '  Ibid.,  p.  2S0. 
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Definttion. — Puerperal  fever  is  an  infectious  diseaaej  due,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  septic  inoculation  of  the  wounds  which  result  from  tlie  8e])anition 
of  the  decidua  and  the  passage  of  Uie  child  through  the  genital  canal  in 
tlie  act  of  parturition. 

To  maintain  this  definition  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  group  by  tlicm- 
selves  cases  of  childbed  fever  dependent  ujxin  causes  which  are  operative 
in  the  non-puerperal  condition,  tliough  the  latter  irojiarts  to  tliese  causes 
oftentimes  an  exceptional  activity  and  virulence.  In  this  category  are  to 
be  placed  especially  scarlatina,  ty])hus,  tyjjhoid,  and  malarial  levers.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  zymotic  fevers  may  provoke  in  the  pucr* 
peral  woman  the  same  inflammatory  lesions  commonly  associated  witli 
puerperal  fever.^  This  is  in  accoixlance  with  the  well-known  suigical 
ex])crience  that  a  febrile  paroxysm  from  any  cause  exerts  an  unfavorable 
influence  upon  a  wounded  surface. 

Like  all  brief  statements,  the  writer  is  well  aware  that  the  foregoing 
definition  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  stands  in  need  of  further  limita- 
tions to  meet  the  reauirements  of  exactness.  Exceptions,  however,  either 
apparent  or  real,  will  be  noted  hereaflcr  in  tlieir  pro])er  oounoetions. 

Frequency. — In  a  careful  search  through  the  records  preserved  by 
the  Health  De])artmcnt  of  New  York  City,  I  found  that  from  18G8  to 
1875  inclusive  the  total  number  of  desiths  for  nine  years  was  248,533. 
Of  these,  3342  were  from  diseanes  complicating  pn^nancy,  from  the  acx'i- 
dents  of  child-bearing,  or  from  diseases  of  the  pueqieral  state;  or,  in  other 
words,  1  :  75  of  all  the  deaths  occurring  during  that  iK*riod  was  tlie 
result  of  tlie  performance  of  what  we  are  in  the  habit  ot  regarding  as  a 
physiological  function. 

The  deaths  from  miscarriage,  from  shock,  from  prolonged  labor,  from 
instrumental  delivery,  from  convulsioas,  from  hemorrhajye,  from  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  and  from  extra-uterine  pr^nancy,  and  deatlis  from  eruptive 
fevers,  from  plithisis,  and  from  inflammatory  non-pueqieral  afiections  oom- 
pliciiting  childbirth,  made  a  totil  of  1395,  or  about  42  ])er  cent.of  the  entire 
numl)er.  The  remaining  1947  cases,  variously  reported  as  puerjxsral  fever, 
puerperal  jxiritonitis,  metro-peritonitis,  ])hlebitis,  phlegmasia  dolens,  pyae- 
mia, and  sc^ptictemia,  represent  the  very  serious  sacrifice  of  life  resulting  from 
inflammatory  processes  which  have  their  starting-point  in  the  generative 
apparatus.  If  we  apply  the  general  term,  puerperal  fever,  to  this  class 
of  cases,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  the  malady  is  tlie  cause  of  nearly  one  one- 

'  JTerrieux,  '[)raiU  cUmgue  et  praUgue  dt»  maladies  jmerperaU*,  pp.  1073  d  9eq. 
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hnndred-and-tweDty-fieventli  of  all  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  city. 
The  actaal  number  of  births  for  tlie  nine  years  in  question  was  roughly 
estimated  at  284,000  * — an  estimate  erring  upon  the  side  of  liberality.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  to  the  entire  numbi^r  of  confinements  was,  then, 
at  least  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  85,  or,  from  puerperal  fever  alone,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  :  146.  Garrigues '  examinea  the  records  of  the  various 
city  institutions  during  the  period  in  question,  and  from  them  estimated 
the  number  of  births  which  took  place  in  hospitals  at  10,572.  The 
recorded  deaths  were  420.  Deducting  these  from  the  totals  given  above, 
the  general  death-rate  in  civil  practice  from  ])uerperal  causes  in  New 
York  City  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  94.  Max  IJochr*  in  his  now- 
famous  statistics  reckons  tliat  one-thirtieth  of  all  married  women  in 
Prussia  die  in  childbed.  The  Puer})ei*al  Fever  Commission^  a])])ointed 
by  the  Berlin  Society  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  arrived  at  the  con- 
cUisiou  that  from  10-15  ]xir  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  women 
during  the  period  of  sexual  activity  were  due  to  childbed  fever,  and  that 
this  disease  destroyed  nearly  as  many  lives  as  small-pox  or  cholera.  But 
j>uerperal  fever  differs  from  either  small-i>ox  or  cholera  in  that  the  latter 
presses  largely  upon  the  aged  and  the  very  young,  while  the  former 
gathers  its  victims  exclusively  from  a  selected  class — viz.  from  women  in 
aihilt  life,  the  mothers  of  families,  whose  loss,  as  a  rule,  is  a  public  as 
well  as  a  private  calamity. 

For  those  who  regtird  statistics  with  habitual  distrust  it  may  perhaps 
lie  well  to  state  that  the  foregoing  frightful  i>icture  is  no  exaggeration, 
but  is  less  sombi*e  than  the  actual  truth. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  nature  of  pueri>eral  fever  it  is 
desirable  to  first  recall  the  anatomical  lesions  with  whicn  it  is  associated. 
These,  it  will  be  found,  are  for  the  most  part  inflammatory  processes 
having  their  starting-point  in  injuries  of  the  genital  passage  produced  by 
jiarturition,  complicated  in  many  cases  by  septic  changes  in  the  blood,  by 
sec-ondary  degeneration  of  parenchymatous  organs,  and  at  times  by 
]>lileginonous  and  erysiix^latous  affections  in  remote  as  well  as  in  the 
ailjud^ut  serous  and  cutaneous  tissues. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  primary  lesions  connected  with  puer- 
jH'nil  fever  are  so  various  that  the  student  Mill  find  it  conve- 
nient to  classify  them  according  as  they  are  situated  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  utcro-vaginal  canal,  the  parenchyma  of  the  uterus, 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  the  jKiritoneum,  the  lymphatics,  or  the 
veins.  Not,  indeed,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  cliin'cal  experience — ^as  a  rule,  the  inflammatory  processes  are 
rarely  limited  to  a  single  tissue — but  because  the  prognosis  and  treatment 


'  This  estimate  was  based  upon  the  asfnimption  that  the  natural  birth-rate  is  33  to  the 
1000^ — a  proportion  believed  oy  the  statisticians  of  tlie  Board  of  Health  to  l)e  approxi- 
matively  correct,  though  pmbnLly  somewliat  in  excess  of  the  re;i1ity.  P.  Osterloh  ha.s 
recently  stated  that  niv  Btnti.Htics  were  computed  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  as  to  render 
dednctfons  from  them  valuelem.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken.  The  most  conscien- 
tious care  was  taken  in  their  preparation;  wlierever  the  possibility  of  error  existed  the 
fact  was  distinctly  indicated,  and  all  calculations  were  made  in  such  a  way  that  whatever 
corrections  might  be  recpiired  would  strengthen  the  conclusions. 

*  "On  Lying-in  Institutions,"  Trnrut.  Am.  Oyn,  Sue,  vol.  ii.,  1878. 

'  "  Untereuchungen  iiber  die  Haufigkeit  ieu  Todes  im  Wochenbett  in  Preuasen/' 
Zftf'*rlir.  /.  GeburtMk.  und  Oynnek.,  vol.  iii.  n.  82. 

*  ZeiUchr.  f.  QetmrUk,  und  OyruuL,  vol.  lii.  p.  1. 
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are  determined  iii  great  measure  by  the  tissae-system  which  is  predomi- 
aautly  aifected.  The  significance  of  puerperal  inflammatioDS^  wherever 
seated,  likewise  depends  upon  whether  they  are  local  and  circumscribed 
or  whether  they  present  a  spreading  character. 

Pei*souallyi  I  have  found  the  following  classification  of  Sniegelberg^ 
of  great  utility  as  a  means  of  keeping  in  mind  the  principal  points  to 
which  inquiry  should  be  directeil  in  estimating  tlie  significance  of  the 
febrile  conditions  of  childbed : 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  Genital  Mucous  Membrane. — ^Endocolpitis  and 
endometritis. 

a.  Superficial. 

6.  Ulcerative  (diphtheritic). 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  Uterine  Parenchyma^  and  of  the  Subserous  and 
Pelvic  Cellular  Tissue. 

a.  Exudation  circumscrilxxl. 

6.  Piilcgmonousy  diffused ;  with  lymphangitis  and  pyaamia  (lymphatic 
form  of  peritonitis). 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum  covering  the  Uterus  and  its 
Api)eDdages. — Pelvic  peritonitis  and  diffused  peritonitis. 

4.  Phlebitis  Utcrina  and  Pam-uteriua^  with  formation  of  tlirombi, 
embolism,  and  pysemia. 

5.  Pure  Sei)tiu)Dmia. — Putrid  absoq)tion. 

Endooolpitis  and  ENDOMETurris. — In  the  superficial,  catarrhal  form 
of  inflammation  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  swollen  and  hypcr- 
iBmic,  the  papillse  are  enlarged,  and  the  discliarge  is  profuse  ;  in  tlie  vagi- 
nal {X)rtion  of  the  cervix  tlie  labia  uterina  are  oxlematous  and  covered 
with  granulations  which  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch ;  in  the  cavity  of  the 
body  there  are  increased  transudation  oi  serum  and  abundant  pus-forma- 
tion. The  deep  structures  of  tlie  uterus  are  usually  not  affected.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  extends  to  the  tubes — ^alphmitis-^or,  passing 
outward  through  the  fimbriated  extremities,  it  may  sproid  over  the  adja- 
cent peritoneum. 

The  small  wounds  at  the  vaginal  orifice  are  at  times  converted  into 
ulcers  with  tumefied  borders.  These  so-tnlled  puerperal  ulcers  are  coveretl 
with  a  greenish-yellow  layer.  They  are  associated  usually  with  oedenia- 
tous  swelling  of  the  labia.  Under  favorable  sanitary  conditions  tho 
deposit,  which  consists  in  the  main  of  pus-cells,  clears  away  and  the  sur- 
face heals  by  granulation.  The  ulcerative  form  of  inflammation  is  very 
rare  outside  of  crowded  hospitals. 

Diphtheritic  ulcers  are  situated  with  greatest  frequency  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  posterior  commissure  or  around  the  vaginal  orifice.  In 
rarer  instances  they  are  found  upon  the  anterior  wall  and  in  the  foniix  of 
the  vagina,  in  the  cervix,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  placenta.  The  borders 
are  red  and  jagged;  the  base  is  coveral  with  a  yellowish-gray,  shreddy 
membrane;  the  secretion  is  punilent,  alkaline,  and  fetid;  aud  the  adja- 
cent tissues  are  (edematous.  From  the  vulva  they  may  extend  to  the 
perineum  or  pursue  a  serpiginous  course  down  the  thighs.  In  the  uterus 
and  about  the  cervix  they  vary  as  regards  size,  and  are  either  of  a  rounded 
shape  or  form  narrow  Ixuuls.  Tho  intervening  })ortions  of  tissue  which 
have  not  undergone  destructive  changes  swell  and  stand  out  in  strong 

^  *'  Ueber  das  Weaen  des  Puerperalfieben,"  Valkmann*i  Samml.  Uin,  Vortr.^  Kit.  3. 
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relief.  Where  tlic  entire  inner  surface  has  become  necrosed,  it  is  often 
covered  with  a  smeary,  chocolate-brown  mass  which,  when  washed  away 
with  a  stream  of  water,  leaves  exposed  either  the  deepest  layer  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  tlic  underlying  muscular  structures. 

The  difference  between  the  superficial  ulcerations  of  the  genital  canal 
and  the  diphtheritic  form  involving  destruction  of  the  deeper  tissues  is 
due  to  the  presence  in  the  latter  of  minute  organisms  termed  micrococci, 
the  relations  of  wliich  to  pueq)cral  infection  will  be  considered  in  a  sub- 
sequent division. 

Metritis  and  PARA^iETRms. — In  ulcerative  endometritis,  and  even 
iu  the  extreme  catarrhal  form,  the  parenchyma  of  the  utcras  likewise  be- 
comes involved.  The  changes  whicli  are  designated  under  the  term  metritis 
consiist  in  the  first  place  of  oedematous  infiltration  of  the  tissues.  As  a 
consequence,  the  organ  contracts  imperfectly  and  becomes  soft  and  flabby, 
so  that  sometimes,  upon  post-mortem  examination,  it  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  intestines. 

Iu  diphtheritic  endometritis  the  gangrenous  process  may  attack  the 
muscular  tissue,  and  give  rise  to  losses  of  muscular  substance — ^a  condi- 
tion known  as  necrotic  endometritis  or  putrescence  of  the  uterus. 

Inflammatory  changes  are  nirely  lacking  in  the  intermuscular  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  exhibits  in  places  serous  or  gelatinous  infiltration,  with 
afterward  pus  formation,  and  with  here  and  there  small  abscesses.  The 
sero-purulcnt  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  is  specially  marked 
beneath  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  utenis  either  behind  or  along  the 
sides  at  the  attachment  of  the  Groad  ligaments.  In  the  same  situations 
the  lymjjhatics,  which  normally  are  barely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  sometimes  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  quill,  and  are  characterized  by 
varicose  dilatations  occurring  singly  or  presenting  a  beaded  arrangement 
In  the  substance  of  the  uterus  the  dilated  vessels  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  small  aljscesscs.  The  pus-like  substance  contained  in  the  lymphatics 
is  composed  of  pus-cells  and  of  micrococci.  From  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  the  vagina,  or  that  beneath  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
n tents,  the  mflammation  may  spread  by  contiguity  of  tissue  between  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  thence  pass  upward  to  the  iliac  fossm. 
Usually  the  proc^ess  is  unilateral.  After  the  inflammation  has  crossed  the 
linea  terminalis  it  may  take  a  forwaixl  direction  above  the  sheath  of  the 
ilio-])sciis  muscle  to  Poupart's  ligament,  or  it  may  creep  upM'ard,  follow- 
ing the  course,  according  to  the  side  afiPected,  of  the  ascending  or  desceml- 
ing  colon,  to  the  region  of  the  kidney.  It  is  rare  for  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue  to  travel  around  the  bladder  to  the  front.  In  such 
cases  it  pursues  its  course  l>etween  the  walls  of  the  bladder  and  the  uterus, 
and  along  thd  round  ligament  to  the  inguinal  canal.  In  a  few  cases  the 
cellulitis  mounts  above  Poujiart's  ligament,  between  the  peritoneum  and 
tlie  alxlominal  wall. 

The  course  of  the  inflammation  is  not  simply  fortuitous,  but  follows 

t rearranged  pathways  in  the  connective  tissue.     Konig*  and  Schlesinger* 
ave  shown  that  when  air,  water,  or  liquefied  glue  is  forced  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  between  the  broad  ligaments  the  injected  mass  has  a  tendency 
to  invade  the  iliac  fossse.     In  Schlcsinger's  experiments,  if  the  canula  of 
the  syringe  was  inserted  into  the  anterior  layer  of  the  broad  ligament, 
*  AreK.  der  HcUhtnde,  3  Jahrg.,  1862.  *  QjfWukologiMche  Sttulien,  No.  1. 
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the  glue  spread  between  the  folds  to  the  abdominal  end  of  the  Fallopian 
tube;  thence,  following  the  track  of  the  vessels,  it  parsed  to  the  hnea 
terminalis ;  and  fiually  mounted  upward  along  the  colon  or  swept  forward 
to  Poupart's  ligament  until  the  aavanoe  was  stopped  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  round  ligament.  If  the  injection  was  made  to  tlie  side  of  tlie  cer- 
vix through  the  posterior  layer  at  the  Junction  of  the  cervix  and  the 
body,  the  posterior  layer  gradually  bulged  out,  the  peritoneum  was  lifted 
from  the  side  wall  of  the  })elvis,  and  the  glue  passed  beyond  the  vessels 
to  reach  the  iliac  fossa.  If  the  injection  was  made  to  the  side  of  the  cer- 
vix through  the  anterior  layer,  the  glue  passed  between  the  bladder  and 
the  uterus,  and  forward  along  the  round  ligament  to  the  inguinal  canal. 
while  another  portion  of  the  fluid  passed  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  and  reached  the  peritoneal  covering  of  tlie  side  walls  beliind 
the  round  ligament  If  the  injection  was  made  in  the  median  line  in  a 
peritoneal  fold  of  Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  the  fluid  travelled  forward  upoa 
one  side  along  the  round  ligament  and  thence  to  the  posterior  ymh  of  the 
bladder. 

The  term  parametritis,  introduced  into  use  by  Virchow,  is,  properly 
S]X!akiiig,  limited  to  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  ut^us,  the  older  oue  of  jKilvic  cellulitis  furnishing  a 
more  comprehensive  designation  for  cases  where,  as  a  conseouence  of  a 
progressive  advance  from  the  |K)int  of  departure  in  the  genital  canal,  the 
remoter  regions  have  likewise  been  invaded.  Connective-tissue  inflam- 
mation pix'scnts,  as  the  first  essential  characteristic,  an  acute  oedema,  tlie 
fluid  which  fills  the  gaps  and  interspaces  consisting  of  transuded  serum 
rendered  opaque  by  the  presence  of  pus-cells  or  })ossessing  a  gelatinous 
character.  In  the  mild,  uncomplicated  cases  the  oedema  disappears  rap- 
idly. Where  the  cell-collections  are  of  moderate  extent  the  entire  pro- 
cess may  vanish  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence.  If  the  cell- 
elements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  present  in  great  abundance,  they,  as  a 
rule,  first  undergo  fatty  dc^neration,  and,  after  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid  portion,  form  a  hard  tumor  comnased  of  a  fine  granular  detritus, 
which  under  favorable  circumstances  likewise  after  a  few  weeks  becomes 
absorbed.     In  rare  cases  abscess-formation  in  tlie  tumor  results. 

In  the  cellulitis  resulting  from  septic  infection,  especially  in  cases  com- 
plicated by  diphtheritis,  the  tissues  seem  as  if  soaked  witli  dirty  serum, 
and  contain  scattered  yellowish  deposits,  which  soon  present,  even  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  a])]>e:irance  of  pus-collections.  This  sero-purulcut  oedema 
is  always  associated  with  lymphangitis,  the  lymphatic  vessc^Is  possessing 
varicose  dilatations  and  Ixaided  arrangements  similar  to  those  already 
dascribed  in  the  uterine  tissue.  Tlie  foregoing  changes  are  most  distinct 
in  the  firm  connec*tive  tissue  adjacent  to  the  uterus  and  at  the  hilum  of 
the  ovary,  while  they  are  less  clearly  traced  in  tlie  looser  structure  of  tlie 
broad  ligament  (Spiegelberg). 

In  favorable  cases  the  inflammation  is  circumscribed,  or  at  least  is 
limited,  by  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  In  cases  of  intense  infoctioQ 
it  spreads  rapidly,  and  justifies  the  title  bestowed  upon  it  by  VircJiow  of 
jKirametritic  malignant  erysipelas. 

Pelvic  and  Diffused  Peritonitis. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvio 
peritoneum  may  result  from  severe  attacks  of  catarrhal  endometritisy 
tlie  inflammatory  process  either  traversing  the  uterine  tissue  or  passing 
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through  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  adjacent  serous  membrane;  or  it 
may  proceed,  secondarily,  from  the  stretching  and  irritation  occabioned 
by  an  associated  parametritis. 

As  a  rule,  jiclvic  peritonitis  is  not  attended  with  much  exudation.  The 
latter  is  situated  upon  tlie  folds  of  the  peritoneum  limiting  the  cul-de-sac 
of  Douglas,  upon  the  ovaries,  and  upon  the  broad  ligaments.  In  favor- 
able cases  it  consists  of  fibrinous  flakes  and  fluid  pus.  If  the  latter  is 
abundant,  it  may  become  encysted  by  the  formation  of  adhesions  between 
the  pelvic  oi^ns. 

General  peritonitis  may  result  from  the  extension  of  a  pelvic  peritoni- 
tis, or  fix>ra  the  transport  of  poison  through  the  lymphatics  into  the  peri- 
toneal saa  In  the  fii'st  case  the  entire  peritoneum  is  injected,  and  the 
contents  of  the  alxlominal  cavity  are  loosely  bound  together  by  pseudo- 
membranes,  composed  of  pus  and  coagulated  fibrine.  The  intestines  are 
at  the  same  time  distended  and  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  upward.  In 
the  so-called  peritonitis  lymphatica  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  at  the 
outset  lacking.  The  abdommal  cavity  is  found  fllleJ  with  a  thin,  stinking, 
greenish  or  brownish  fluid  composed  of  senim  and  micrococci.  The 
intestines  are  lax  and  oedematous,  and  the  muscular  structures-are  para- 
lyzed, with  resulting  tympanitic  distension.  The  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  intestines  is  devoid  of  lustre,  and  covered  with  injected  patches, 
or  is  stained  of  a  dark-brown  color.  Death  often  ensues  before  the 
occurrence  of  exudation. 

Septic  forms  of  pelvic  inflammation  are  often  associated  with  oophori- 
tis, tlie  dilated  lymphatics  either  extending  to  the  substance  of  the  ovaries, 
where  they  may  lead  to  the  production  of  small  abscesses,  or,  as  a  residt 
of  blood-dissolution,  the  organs  become  soft,  pulpy,  and  infiltrated  with 
discolored  senim,  and  present  hemorrhagic  sjYots  distributed  over  the 
surface. 

Phlebitis  and  Phlebo-Thrombosis. — ^The  formation  of  thrombi 
in  the  uterine  and  pelvic  veins  is  sufficiently  common  during  the  puer- 
peral period.  The  coagulation  may  result  from  compression  or  from 
cnfeeblement  of  the  circulation.  A  predis]x>sition  to  its  occurrence  is 
created  by  relaxation  of  the  uterine  tissue.  A  normal  thrombus  is  in 
itself  harmless.  In  time  it  becomes  organized,  and  tlie  occluded  vessel 
is  converted  into  a  connective-tissue  cord,  or  a  channel  may  form  through 
it  which  permits  the  passage  of  the  blood-stream.  When,  however,  pus 
or  septic  matters  obtain  access  to  a  thrombus,  it  undergoes  rapid  disinte- 
gration, and  the  particles  get  swept  away  into  the  circulation  until  arrested 
in  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Wherever  these  poisoned 
emboli  happen  to  lodge  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  adjacent  tissues,  and 
abscesses  r^ult  (pysemia  multiplex).  Sometimes  countless  collections  of 
)us  may  form  in  the  lungs.  Less  commonly  abscesses  are  found  in  the 
iver  or  spleen,  originating  either  from  emboli  which  have  already  made 
the  pulmonary  circuit  or  from  thrombi  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Inflammation  of  the  veins  (phlebitis)  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
vessels  have  to  traverse  tissues  in  or  near  the  uterus  infiltrated  with 
purulent  or  septic  materials.  The  endothelium  then  undergoes  prolif- 
eration, and  thrombosis  is  produced.  Phlebitic  thrombi  do  not  necessa- 
rily break  do^vn,  and  may  in  that  case  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  progression 
of  septic  germs  into  the  circulation  (Spicgelbei^).    As  a  rule,  however, 
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under  th^  influence  of  inflammation  and  infection^  thej  become  converted 
into  puriform  masses. 

The  thrombi  grow  by  accretion  in  the  direction  of  the  lieart  They 
may  extend  from  the  uterus  through  the  internal  sperraatic^  or  througli 
the  hypogastric  and  common  iliac  veins,  to  the  vena  cava.  Sometimes 
the  tlironibus  may  be  traced  back  to  the  placental  site. 

Septic-^emia. — From  these  local  conditions,  sooner  or  later,  secondary 
aflbctions  develop  in  distant  organs.  The  geueiid  affection  is,  in  great 
part  at  least,  likewise  of  local  origin.  Sometimes,  however,  where  the 
))oLson,  which  enters  the  system  through  the  lym])hatio8  and  veins,  is 
very  active  and  abundant,  death  may  follow  from  acute  septicsemia  before 
the  changes  in  the  sexual  organs  have  had  time  to  develop.  The  fatal 
result  in  these  cases  is  probably  due  to  {mralysis  of  the  heart  Afler 
death  post-mortem  decomposition  rapidly  sets  in,  the  blood  is  sticky,  and 
swelling  is  found  in  the  various  ]mrenchymatoas  organs. 

The  secondary  affections  consist  in  the  metastatic  abscesses  already 
noticed  as  produced  by  infectol  emboli,  in  circumscribed  purulent  colkH> 
tions  due  to  the  conveyance  of  septic  materials  into  the  blood-current 
through  the  lymphatics,  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  inflammations  of 
the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  meninges,  and  in  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  puerperal  fever  will  best  show  how  inti- 
mately these  seemingly  distinct  processes  are  linked  together. 

Earlier  Views  cx)xcerkixo  the  Nature  op  Puerperal  Fever,* 
— According  to  the  teachings  of  Hii)pocrates,  Galen,  and  Avicenna,  of 
Ambrose  Par6,  of  Sydenham,  and  of  Smellie,  the  fevers  of  puerperal 
women  were  attributable  to  the  suppression  of  the  lochia.  For  twenty 
centuries  this  doctrine  was  acccptCKl  almost  without  dispute,  the  best 
clinical  observers  confounding  a  symptom  which  is  often  lacking  with  the 
cause  of  the  disease  itself. 

In  1686,  Puzos'  taught  that  milk,  circulating  in  the  blood,  is  attracted 
to  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  and  to  the  breasts  after  confinement,  but 
that  milk  metastases  may  form  in  otiier  mrts,  and  ])roduce  the  symptoms 
of  malignant  or  intermittent  fever.  In  1746,  A.  de  Jussicu,  Col  de 
Villars,  and  Fontaine  advanced  in  sup|X)rt  of  this  theory  the  fact  that 
they  had  found,  on  o|)ening  the  aMomen  in  women  who  had  died  from 
an  epidemic  which  raged  that  year  in  Paris,  a  free  lactescent  fluid  in  the 
lower  j>ortion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  clotted  milk  adherent  to  the 
intestines.  This  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  be  based  upon,  and  to  accord 
with,  observation,  found  many  adherents  in  France.  It  lost  ground,  how- 
ever, when,  in  1801,  Bichat  pointed  out  the  true  nature  of  the  alxlominal 
effusions  of  women  who  had  died  in  childbed,  and  demonstrated  that 
they  were  to  be  found  likewise  in  jieritoneal  inflammations  occurring  in 
men  and  in  non-puerpeml  women. 

While,  during  the  second  lialf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  doctrine 
of  milk  metastasis  held  full  sway  in  France,  in  England  and  Germany 
the  dominant  leaders  in  medicine  referred  the  causes  of  puerjieral  fevci'S 
to  inflammations  of  the  womb  and  of  the  i>critoneura.  With  the 
advances  made  in  pathological  anatomy  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 

'  For  data  given,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  historical  information,  vide  Hervimix,  Tmiti 
dinupte  et  pratique  dts  maladies  puerperuiee,  '  Premier  Mhnoire  act  U$  DipCU  iacieux. 
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century^  France  taking  the  lead,  stress  was  likewise  laid  upon  inflam- 
mations of  the  veins  and  of  the  lymphatics.  The  vitality  of  the  doctrine 
of  local  inflammations  is  well  shown  by  the  records  kept  by  the  Health 
Ifcard  of  this  city,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  returned  from 
eliildbed  fever  are  entered  under  the  head  of  metritis,  of  peritonitis,  of 
metro-peritonitis,  and  of  puerperal  phlebitis. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  so-called  localists,  the  theory  that 
pucr]>eral  fever  is  an  essential  fever,  and  as  much  a  distinct  disease  as 
typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  or  relapsing  fever,  has  been  strenuously 
advocated  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  clinical  teachers  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  obstetrical  science. 

Fordyce  Barker,  the  most  recent  ex}X)nent  of  the  essentiality  of 
puerperal  fever,  in  his  classical  work  upon  the  Puei'peral  DiaecLsea,  states 
the  arguments  against  the  local  origin  of  the  diseases  as  follows :  Ist, 
that  puerperal  fever  has  no  characteristic  lesions ;  2d,  that  the  lesions 
which  do  exist  are  often  not  sufficient  to  influence  the  ])rogress  of  the  dis- 
ease or  to  explain  the  cause  of  death ;  3d,  that  there  may  be  inflam- 
mation, even  to  an  intense  degree,  of  any  of  the  organs  in  which  the 
principal  lesions  of  puerperal  fever  are  found,  and  yet  the  disease  will 
lack  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  puer^ieral  fever ;  4th,  that 
the  lesions  are  essentially  diflcrent  from  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  inflam- 
mations of  the  tissues  where  these  lesions  are  found ;  5th,  tliat  puerperal 
fever  is  oflen  communicable  from  oue  patient  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  party,  and  that  this  is  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  simple 
inflammations  in  puerperal  women. 

However,  neither  Barker,  nor  those  who  entertain  views  similar  to 
bis,  question  the  local  origin  of  many  febrile  afiections  in  childbed,  but 
claim  that  purely  local  inflanmiations  have  each  their  cliaracteristic  symp- 
toms, which  differ  from  those  of  true  puerperal  fever,  that  puerjxiral  fever 
is  a  zymotic  disease  of  unknown  origin,  and  tliat  local  lesions,  where  they 
coexist,  are  not  the  primary  source  of  trouble,  but  arc  secondary  to  cluinges 
in  the  blood. 

In  1850,  James  Y.  Simpson^  published  a  short  paper  "On  the 
Analogy  between  Puerperal  and  Surgical  Fcver.'^  This  article  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  modem  doctrine  concern- 
ing puerperal  fever,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  at  the  present  day ; 
for,  though  in  the  then  existing  state  of  pathology  many  of  the  links 
were  wanting  which  have  since  raised  the  argument  to  nearly  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  the  paper  furnishes  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
scientific  foresight  which  is  able  to  discern  the  truth  even  where  the  e\'i- 
dence  lacks  completeness. 

In  1847,  Semmelweis,  who  was  at  that  time  clinical  assistant  to  the 
Lying-in  Hospital  at  Vienna,  made  the  startling  assertion  that  "  puer- 
peral patients  were  chiefly  attacked  with  puerperal  fever  Avhen  they  had 
been  examined  by  the  physicians  who  were  fresh  from  contact  with  the 
poisons  engendered  by  cadaveric  decay  ;  that  fever  ensued  in  the  practice 
of  those  wno  after  post-mortem  examination  washed  their  hands  in  the 
usual  manner,  whereas  no  fever  or  but  few  cases  of  disease  followed  when 
the  examiner  had  previously  washed  his  hands  in  a  solution  of  diloride 
of  lime.''     In  the  face  of  insult,  ridicule,  and  abuse  Semmelweis  main- 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  JournaL 
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taiDcd  this  position  for  years^  almost  unaided^  with  fanatical  ]x^rsistenc7. 
It  was  easy  for  his  opiionents,  for  the  most  part  managers  of  the  great 
lying-in  asylums,  to  show  from  clinical  experiences  the  weakness  of  so 
one-sided  a  tlieory.  But  the  employment  of  the  equivocal  demonstration 
falsxis  in  uno,  fcdsua  in  omnibmy  served  only  as  a  temporary  defence 
against  the  laxity  which  prevailed  in  hospital  management  only  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Though  Semmclweis  died  with  no  other  reward  than 
the  soom  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  so 
much  as  contemplate  the  abuses  he  attacked  without  a  shudder. 

In  1860,  Semmelweis  published  the  result  of  his  ripened  experience  in 
a  treatise  entitled  Die  Aetiologie  der  BcgrWund  die  Prophylaxis  des  Kind- 
bettfieberSf  in  which,  abandoning  his  earner  exclusive  position,  he  main- 
tained that  pucrpend  fever  arises  from  the  absorption  of  putrid  animal 
substances,  which  produce  first  alterations  in  the  blood,  and  secondly 
exudations.  He  distinguished  between  cases  in  which  the  infection  was 
introduced  from  some  external  source,  and  wliich  lie  believed  to  be  the 
most  frequent  variety,  and  tliose  where  the  poison  was  generated  in  the 
system.  The  sources  from  which  the  infection  is  derived  he  believed  to 
be — Ist,  from  tlie  dead  body,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  disease,  no  matter 
whether  the  latter  is  of  puerperal  or  non-puerperal  origin,  the  virulence 
depending  upon  the  stage  of  decomposition ;  2(1,  diseased  persons,  whose 
malady  is  associated  with  decomposition  of  animal  tissue,  no  matter 
whetlier  the  aiTccted  person  suffers  from  childbed  fever  or  not,  the 
decomposing  matter  alone  furnishing  the  product  from  which  infection 
is  derived ;  3d,  physiological  animal  substances  in  the  process  of 
decomposition.  As  carriers  of  infection  he  regarded  the  fingers  and 
hands  of  the  physician,  midwife,  or  nurse,  sponges,  instruments,  soiled 
clothing,  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  brief,  anything  which,  after  being  defilcil 
with  decomposing  animal  matter,  was  brought  into  contact  with  tne  geni- 
tals of  a  woman  during  or  sulisequeut  to  parturition.  Absorption  takes 
place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  utenis  or  from  traumata  in  the  genital 
canal.  Infection  seldom  occurs  in  pr^nancy,  because  of  the  closure  of 
the  OS  internum,  the  absence  of  wounded  surfaces,  and  because  of  the 
rarity  with  which  examinations  are  made ;  during  dilatation  infection  is 
common,  but  exceptional  during  the  period  of  expulsion,  because  the 
inner  uterine  surface  is  at  that  time  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  advance 
of  the  child  ;  in  the  placental  and  pueiperal  period  infection  occurs  from 
utensils  and  instruments,  but  chiefly  through  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air  when  the  latter  is  loaded  with  decomposing  organic  matter.  In  rare 
instances  auto-infection  may  result  from  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
the  lochia,  of  bits  of  dccidua,  of  coagula  of  blood,  of  necrosed  tissue,  or 
in  consequence  of  severe  instrumental  labors.  In  a  wonl,  puerperal 
fever  was  according  to  Semmelweis  no  new  specific  disease,  but  a  variety 
of  pyaemia. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  prominence  to  the  labors  of 
Semmclweis  partly  from  justice  to  a  man  who  w^as  hated  and  despised 
in  his  lifetime,  and  partly  because  I  believe  that  few  outside  of  Germany 
are  really  cognizant  of  the  immense  service  he  rendered  to  humanity,  or 
that  to  him  is  really  due  a  lai^  jxirt  of  what  is  now  current  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  and  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  fever. 

The  Nature  op  Puerperal  Fever  as  regarded  from  thb 
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Standih)i>t  op  Modern  Ixvestigation. — The  older  beliefs  in  the 
HiipprcssioD  of  the  lochia  and  the  metastases  of  milk  have  long  sinee 
been  relegated  to  the  domain  of  old  nurses'  lore,  and  do  not  call  for 
serious  discussion.  The  localist  theory,  that  puerperal  fever  is  a  metritis, 
a  peritonitis,  a  phlebitis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics,  is,  as 
mortuary  recx>rds  show,  still  adhered  to  by  many  practitioners,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  puerperal  fever  is,  with  rare 
exceptions,  associated  at  some  period  of  its  progress  with  certain  inflam- 
matory processes  which  have  their  starting-point  in  the  generative  appa- 
ratus* But  the  localist  theory  leaves  out  of  view  the  existence  of  blood- 
poisoning,  and  yet  the  coexistence  of  a  blood-poison  with  the  local  lesions 
IS  im  essential  feature  of  puerperal  fever.  It  was  this  defect  which  gave 
to  the  advocates  of  the  specificity  of  puerperal  fever  their  real  importance. 
The  outcome  of  modern  investigation  tends,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
puerperal  poison  is  of  a  septic  nature,  and  that  the  usual  points  of  intro* 
auction  of  the  poison  are  the  lesions  of  the  parturient  canal.  This  does  not, 
indeed,  exclude  other  points  of  entry,  for  clinical  experience  renders  it 
probable  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  poison  may  be  primarily 
introduced  into  the  blood  through  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 
Puerperal  fever  is  really  a  sui^gical  fever,  modified,  however,  by  the 
peculiar  physiological  conditions  which  belong  to  the  puerperal  state. 
The  argument  against  its  septic  origin  is  based  chiefly  upon  mistaken 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  septieccmia.  So  long  as  the  symptoms  of 
the  latter  were  derived  for  the  most  part  from  tlie  effects  observed  as  a 
consequence  of  injecting  putrid  materials  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  a  con- 
fusion arose  from  the  fact  that  tho  results  obtained  were  commonly  those 
of  putrid  intoxication,  and  not  those  of  true  septicsemia.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  difficult  to  formulate  definitions  of  septicsemia 
which  could  be  shown  to  be  at  variance  with  the  phenomena  which  ordi- 
narily exist  in  puerperal  fever. 

The  argument  that  the  infectious  diseases  of  childbed  are  of  a  septic 
nature  can  best  be  understood  by  presenting  the  proofs  in  their  orderly 
sequence. 

1st.  It  is  demonMrable  thai  septic  poisms  are  capable  of  producing 
the  lesions  ordinarily  associated  wOh  puerperal  fever.  Thus,  it  is  a 
matter  of  ordinary  experience  that  the  retention  of  a  small  bit  of  the 
membranes  within  the  uterus  will  produce  fetid  lochia,  and,  as  the  result 
of  infection,  a  febrile  condition,  wliich,  as  a  rule,  subsides  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  offending  body  and  the  use  of  disinfectant  washes.  A  viru- 
lent form  of  fever  is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  retained  coagula  or 
placental  debris  which  have  undergone  decomposition.  I  was  once  sent 
for  to  see  a  puerperal  patient  suffering  from  fever  on  the  fourth  day 
following  her  confinement.  On  entering  the  room  I  found  the  stench 
intolerable;  turning  down  the  sheets,  I  discovered  that  the  patient  was 
lying  in  a  decomposing  mass,  and  learned  that  her  doctor  had  forbidden, 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  removal  of  the  soiled  linen  and  blankets. 
The  patient  died  in  the  third  week  from  pyjcmia  multiplex.  » 

Haussmami^  reported  a  case  of  auto-infection  in  the  rabbit  which  termi- 
nated fatally.     A  portion  of  the  membrane,  retained  in  the  left  cornu, 

' ''  Entstehuzig  der  ubertragbaren  Krankheiten  des  Wochenbettes/'  BeiJtr,  war  Oeburtsk. 
und  Otfnnek.;'  Bd.  iii.  Heft  3.  p.  345. 
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led  to  diphtheritic  losses  of  substance  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  vagina, 
to  hemorrhagic  enteritis,  and  to  peritonitis.  The  same  auth(>r  produced 
death  from  septicaemia  by  injecting  into  the  gravid  uterus  of  one  rabbit 
serum  from  the  abdomen  of  another  which  had  died  from  infection. 
The  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  muscles  filled  with  granules 
and  the  peritoneum  injected,  but  no  fibrino-purulent  exudation.  Inieo- 
tions  into  the  uterus  of  pus  from  the  abdomen  of  a  woman  who  had  died 
from  infectious  puerperal  disease  produced  no  effect  upon  rabbits  two 
weeks  gravid,  while  in  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  premature  delivery 
and  death  occurred,  in  one  case  in  one  and  a  half,  in  another  in  two  and  a 
half,  days.  In  the  animal  which  died  in  thirty-«ix  hours  there  was  com- 
mencing perimetritis  and  peritonitis,  while  in  the  one  that  died  after  the 
lapse  of  sixty  hours  the  abdomen  was  found  to  contain  fibrine  and  pus.* 
D^Espine  injected  into  the  uterus  of  a  rabbit  which  had  just  produced 
her  young  pus  from  the  abdomen  of  a  woman  who  had  died  from  puer- 
peral disease  two  days  before.  This  was  subsequently  followed  by  other 
injections  of  fetid  fluids  during  the  four  days  following.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  animal  died.  The  autopsy  revealed  peritonitis,  most  marked  in 
the  pelvic  cavity,  inflammatory  alterations  in  the  vagina,  uterus,  and 
tubes,  small  abscesses  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  softened  clots  in  the  veins 
of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  infarctions  of  the  liver.'  Schiiller  found  that 
subcutaneous  injections  of  septic  material  in  female  animals  during  pr^- 
nancy  produced  a  diphtheritic  ulcerative  process  on  die  uterine  surface, 
which  determined  the -separation  of  the  placenta;  diphtheritic  patches, 
likewise,  were  found  in  the  comua  of  the  uterus.' 

Thus  we  find  that  in  the  human  subject  and  in  experiments  made  upon 
animals  septic  poisons  introduced  into  the  system  following  or  near  deliv- 
ery produce  lesions  similar  to  those  found  in  puerperal  fever.  As  a 
further  coincidence,  we  notice  that,  as  in  puerperal  fever,  the  lesions  from 
direct  septic  ix)isoning  have  nothing  characteristic  about  them,  producing 
in  one  case  pyaemia,  in  another  partial  peritonitis,  in  another  general  peri- 
tonitis, in  another  diphtheritis,  while  in  others  the  lesions  are  comi>aiTi- 
tively  trivial,  these  differences  being  due  to  variable  facta,  such  as  the 
qualities  of  the  septic  poisons,  the  points  of  entry  into  the  organism,  and 
tne  resistance  offered  by  the  invaded  tissues. 

2d.  Septiixmia  is  a  disease  characterized  by  the  invariable  presence  in 
the  organism  infected  of  minute  bodies  generally  termed  ba^ria,^ 

Until  very  recently  the  whole  subject  of  septicaemia  has  been  in  a  state 
yf  welluigh  hopeless  confasion.  From  Graspard  and  Panum,  through  a 
hing  list  of  experimenters,  hardly  any  two  arrived  at  precisely  dimilar 

*  (hntrSnUion  d  fHudt  de  la  sepliehnie  piterpirale,  Paris,  1873.  p.  28.        '/Wrf.,  p.  894. 

'  *'  Experimentelle  Beitrage  zum  Studium  der  septischen  Infection,"  DetUaeh,  ZeilMhr, 
JUr  Chir.f  Bd.  vi.  p.  141. 

*In  1865,  Mayrhofer  (Mon,  Sckr,  /.  Oeburtide.,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  112, 1866),  at  that  time 
clinical  assistant  to  the  Lying-in  Service  of  Braun  in  Vienna,  stimulated  b^  the  researches 
of  Pasteur,  maintained  that  septic  endometritis  was  the  result  of  putrid  fermentation 
within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  drew  attention  to  the  vibrios — a  term  which  he  applied  to 
the  round  as  well  as  to  the  rod-like  bacteria— as  the  source,  and  not  the  product,  of  putre- 
faction. He  claimed  that  while  in  puerperal  processes  vibrios  are  always  present,  in 
healthy  women  the^  never  occur  before  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  and  not  always 
even  then.  The  chief  progress  that  has  been  made  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  puerpexvl 
fever  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  stren^henin^  Mayrhofer's  align- 
ment by  careful  experiment,  and  by  defining  the  action  of  microscopic  fungi  in  the  pro- 
duction of  septic  morbid  pro(< 
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results.  Something  like  an  approach  to  order  has,  however,  been  pro- 
duced since  it  has  begun  to  be  understood  that  the  effects  produccil  bv 
septic  fluids  vary  wth  the  quality  of  the  poison  and  the  method  of 
experimentation,  and  that  to  ootain  identity  in  the  result  there  must  be 
identity  in  all  tiie  conditions.  Thus,  Samuel  has  shown  tliat  the  sauic 
organic  substance  produces  different  effects  at  different  stages  of  decompo- 
sition ;  again,  that  the  enteritis  which  is  commonly  quoted  as  characteris- 
tic of  septic  poisoning  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  animals  when  the  septic  fluid 
is  injected  directly  into  the  blood,  and  is  rare  when  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  circulation  through  the  lymphatics,  as  is  the  case  usually  in  clinical 
experiences.*  There  is  one  cxijerimental  point  of  extreme  practical 
irajwrtance  too  in  connection  with  puerperal  septicaemia — v\z.  that  if  the 
injection  of  a  septic  fluid  be  made  directly  into  a  vessel,  toxic  effects 
s])cedily  follow,  but  are  transitory,  unless  the  amount  of  the  fluid  be 
large,  or  its  virulence  exceptional,  or  the  animal  very  young;*  whereas 
very  small  amounts  injected  subeutaneously,  by  developing  rapidly- 
spreading  phlegmonous  inflammation,  resembling  malignant  erysii)elas  in 
man,  are  capable,  after  a  period  of  incubation,  of  producing  fatal  results; 
or  they  may,  if  injected  into  a  shut  cavity  or  underneath  a  fascia,  lead  to 
the  development  of  an  inflammation  of  an  ichorous  character.  In  other 
words,  the  eliminating  organs  suffice,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  remove 
from  the  blood  the  same  amount  of  septic  fluid  which  would  prove  fatal 
if  injected  into  the  tissues.*  To  produce  similar  results  the  injections 
into  the  blood  need  to  be  repeated  at  intervals.  This  experience  leads 
as  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  tissues  septic  poison  possesses  the  ca- 
pacity of  self-multiplication,  and  that  in  the  local  inflammation  set  up  a 
resei'voir  is  formed  from  which  poison  is  continuously  poured  into  the 
circulation. 

This  capacity  of  self-multiplication  which  septic  fluids  possess  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  coincident  with  the  presence  of  certain  parasitic 
bodies,  generically  termed  bacteria.  All  carefully-made  experiments  serve 
to  show  that  if  a  septic  fluid  be  deprived  of  these  organic  bodies  by  boil- 
ing or  filtration  while  it  continues  capable  of  producing  inflammation,  the 
inflammation  is  usually  of  diminished  intensity  and  remains  local  in  its 
character ;  *  whereas  the  bacteria  retained  upon  the  filter  possess  all  the 
virulent  properties  of  the  original  fluid.*  This  does  not  alone  necessarily 
prove  that  the  vinis  resides  in  the  bacteria,  for  it  does  not  exclude  the 
l)Ossibility  that  both  the  virus  and  the  bacteria  remain  upon  the  filter. 

So  far,  attempts  at  isolating  the  microspores  of  septicaemia  and  culti- 
vating tlicm  separately  in  vehicles  comjiosed  of  water  holding  in  solution 
inorganic  constituents,  or  sterilized  fluids  containing  organic  matters,  or 
of  the  semi-solid  gelatinous  substances  recommended  by  Koch,  have  been 
only  partially  successful  in  proving  them  to  be  the  sole  source  of  infeo- 

'  Loe*  ct£.,  p.  349. 

'"Traube  und  Qeecheidlen,  Versuche  iiher  Faiilniss  und  den  Widentand  des  lebender 
OiT^aniHinufi,''  Sefiles.  Oes,f.  vnierldndiMthe  CuUur,  Feb.  IS,  1874. 

'  In  gome  instanoes  in  which  absorption  from  the  tissues  is  very  rapid  the  effects  of  sub- 
cutaneous  injections  may  be  similar  to  those  produced  by  injections  made  directly  into  the 
circulation,  and  the  local  lesion  be  insignificant. 

*  In  filtration  through  porous  earthenware  cylinders  the  filtrate  possesses  no  phlogo- 
genic  properties. 

*Tiegcl,  Chrreaponderublan  fur  Schweizer  AeriMity  1871,  S.  1275;  Klebs,  Arehiv  far  exp, 
Pdihol.  md  PhamwX-ol,,  Bd.  i.  Heft.  1,  S.  35. 
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tioD.  Some  earlier  ex|ieriments  of  Tiegel  and  Klebs^  were  attended  with 
jK>sitive  results,  and  more  recently  confirmatory  evidence  has  been 
furnished  by  Pasteur  and  Dol^ris.^  Hiller,  rarely  quoted  now,  arrived 
at  different  conclusions.  He  found  that  bacteria  washed  in  pure  water 
were  innocuous.*  But  pure  water  had  long  before  been  proven  by 
observers  to  be  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the  organisms  in  question. 
Schiiller  says  that  Killer's  experiments  prove  apparently  that  while  a 
putrid  fluid  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  poisonous,  its  component  parts 
— viz.  either  the  fluid  or  the  bacteria  singly — are  neither  deadly  nor 
poisonous.^  The  fact  is,  that  isolation  experiments  are  subject  to  vrliaX  has 
liitherto  been  in  most  experiments  an  unavoidable  source  of  eiTor.  As 
Davainc  noted  early  in  his  observations^  the  physiological  action  of 
bacteria  is  very  dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  developed,  which  is  in  entire  harmony  with  what  is  known  of 
organisms  much  higher  in  the  scale.  '^  Many  plants,''  says  Burdon- 
Sanderson,'  '^  containing  active  principles,  become  inert  when  transplanted 
from  an  appropriate  soil."  Bucholtz,  in  a  series  of  experiments  designed 
to  test  the  influence  of  antiseptics  upon  the  vitality  of  bacteria,  found  not 
only  a  difference  between  those  taken  directly  from  the  infusion  and  those 
cultivated  in  artificial  fluids,  but  between  bsicteria  derived  from  the  same 
source  and  cultivated  in  modifications  of  the  nutrient  medium.'  Then, 
too,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  transfer  to  the  human  species  the  results  of 
experiments  made  upon  the  lower  animals.  Indeed,  among  animals,  not 
only  in  different  species,  but  in  varieties  of  the  same  species,  differences 
in  the  susceptibility  to  septicemic  poisons  are  found  ranging  from  grada- 
tions as  to  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced  to  absolute  immunity.  In 
anthrax,  a  disease  analogous  to  the  one  in  question,  the  bacterial  origin 
has  l)een  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  inoculation  of  isolated  bacilli, 
which  multiply  in  the  blood  and  permeate  in  enormous  numbers  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  glandular  structures.  If  the  same 
unequivocal  testimony  has  as  yet  not  been  obtained  from  isolation  experi- 
ments as  r^^rds  septicemia,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  due  to 
the  defects  in  the  technique,  for  which  it  is  presumable  the  ingenuity  of 
investigators  will  in  future  find  the  remedy. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  constant  presence  of  the  bacteria  in  infected 
wounds,  and  their  distribution  through  the  tissues,  that  the  argument  in 
favor  of  connecting  septic  symptoms  with  the  bacteria  has  been  mainly 
deduced.  Here  the  ground  is  suflliciently  solid,  and,  judged  by  ordinary 
laws  of  scientific  evidence,  the  pathological  importance  of  the  microsix)rt^ 

^  Arehit,  fur  exp.  Patholoffie  und  Pharmakobgie,  **  Beitrage  zur  EenntnUs  der  Pathogenen 
SchiBtomprceten,"  Band  iv.  Heft  3,  S.  241  und  ff. ;  Tiegel,  /oc  ciU 

*  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  some  very  interesting  experiments  hj  Dr.  Geori'e 
GaiTkj  {Expfrimentellen  Ertengte  StpiuxBrnie^  MUtheilungen  au»  den  Kainerlieh^  Oetmndk. 
Aml€)f  in  wmch  micrococci  from  the  olood  of  septiciemicmioe  were  siiccceesfullj  cultivated 
in  a  gelatine  preparation,  and  produced,  when  inoculated  in  small  quantities,  the  symp- 
toms identical  with  those  obtained  by  inoculating  the  blood  itself. 

'  '*  Exp.  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  der  organisirte  Natur  der  Contagion  und  tod  der 
Faulniss,"  Arehiv.fur  JdlniatM  Chimrgit,  Bd.  xvii.  Heft  4,  S.  669  u.  ffl 

*  '*  Exp.  Beitrage  zum  Studium  der  septischen  Infection/'  Deutsche  Zeilsehr^  Jur  Chk' 
rurgie^  lid.  vi.  8.  162. 

*  "  Lectures  on  the  Relations  of  Bacteria  to  Disease,''  British  Med.  Journal^  March  27, 
1875.  See  also  Klebs,  **  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Pathogenen  Schistomyceten,'*  ArdL 
fwr  Pathol,  und  PharmakoL,  Bd.  iii.  R  321. 

*  *'  Antiseptica  und  Bacterien,"  Areh./.  exp.  PcUhol.  und  I^uirmakoL,  Bd.  iv..  Heft  1  und  2. 
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may  be  regarded  as  established.  To  be  sure,  we  find  them  in  tongue- 
scrapings  of  healthy  individuals,  but  tongue-scrapings  are  poisonous  if 
injected  into  the  tissues.  That  they  do  not  ordinarily  prove  so  in  tlie 
mouth  is  no  more  singular  than  that  woorari  can  be  swallowed  with 
impunity.  Tiegel  ^  has  endeavored  to  show  that  round  bacteria  are  found 
normally  in  the  internal  organs  of  the  body ;  but  Koch^  states  that  he 
has  on  many  occasions  examined  normal  blood  and  normal  tissues  by 
means  which  prevented  the  possibility  of  overlooking  bacteria,  or  of  con- 
founding them  with  granular  masses  of  equal  size,  and  that  he  has  never 
in  a  single  instance  found  organisms. 

It  is  stated  that  bacteria  arc  sometimes  absent  from  the  blood  with- 
drawn during  life  in  septic  diseases.  As,  however,  their  constant  presence 
has  been  oouiirmed  in  the  vessels  and  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  those  oi*gans,  acting  as  filters,  must  have  received  tlie 
colonies  observed  in  them  from  the  general  circulation. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  bacteria  from  the  blood  in  many  cases  dur- 
ing life  in  septic  diseases  does  not,  however,  as  was  once  supposed,  invali- 
date the  theory  of  their  pathogenic  importance.  Septicsemia  is  at  present 
employed  as  a  collective  term  for  a  number  of  processes  which  may  occur 
singly  or  in  combination  with  one  another.  Wten  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  a  putrid  fluid  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  death 
follows  from  the  action  of  a  chemical  poison  (sepsin).  The  blood  during 
life  rarely  displays  the  presence  of  bacteria,  tne  latter  disappearing  in  the 
circulation.  In  animals  thus  poisoned  blood  does  not  possess  infectious 
propei'ties.  This  form  is  termed  putrid  intoxication.  That  the  poison  in 
these  cases  is,  however,  produced  by  the  bacteria  is  shown  by  exixjriments 
of  Gutmann,^  who  demonstrated  that  bacteria  from  a  drop  of  putrid 
blood  cultivated  in  Cohn's  solution  developed  in  the  fluid  a  poison  which, 
when  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  occasioned  death  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  putrid  intoxication.  Still  more  conclusive  were  the  experiments  of 
Koch.  This  observer  injected  four  drops  of  putrid  blood  beneath  the  skin 
of  mice.  The  latter  died  in  from  four  to  eight  hours.  There  were  no 
bacteria  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  was  not  infectious.  When,  however, 
a  single  drop  was  injected,  the  mice  often  remained  unaffected,  but  in  a 
third  of  the  cases  they  became  ill  after  twenty-four  hours,  death  occurring 
in  from  forty  to  sixty  hours.  The  blood  during  life  communicated  the 
same  disease  to  other  mice,  and  bacilli  were  always  present  in  large  num- 
bers. In  these  cases  the  dissolved  poison  in  the  fluid  injected  was  too 
small  in  amount  to  destroy  life,  and  death  resulted  only  after  a  period 
of  incubation  as  a  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  bacilli  in  tlie 
blood  and  in  the  tissues. 

In  another  class  of  cases  Koch  experimented,  not  with  putrid  blood, 
but  with  a  fluid  produced  by  macerating  a  piece  of  mouse-skin  in  dis- 
tilled water.  Of  this  he  injected  a  syringeful  into  the  back  of  a  rabbit. 
The  result  was  peritonitis,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  gray  wedge-shaped 
patches  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  lungs  were  found  dark-red  patches  the 
size  of  a  pea,  devoid  of  air — all  appearances  in  harmony  with  what  is 
designated  as  pysemia.     Oval  micrococci  were  found  in  great  numbers 


'  Arch.  f.  Path,  Anat,  u,  PhynioL  u,f.  klin.  Med.j  vol.  Ix.  p.  463. 

■On  TWiumatie  Infeetiw  DiBeasw.  New  Sydenham  Soc.  publication,  p.  15. 

r,  **  Putride  Intoxication/'  etc^  Virchou^s  AreL,  vol.  Izzzi.  p.  109. 


'  Vide  Semmer. 
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everywhei'e  tliroughout  the  body.  But  the  point  of  special  interest  in 
the  present  connection  is  the  fact  that  wherever  these  microoooci  oome  in 
contact  with  the  red  bloodH3orpuscles  the  latter  stick  together  and  become 
arrested  in  the  minute  capillary  network.  The  thrombi  thus  formed 
are  further  enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  micrococci,  which  multiply, 
block  up  individual  capillary  loops,  and  invade  contiguous  tissues.  In 
the  blood-current  itself,  however,  the  micrococci  do  not  increase  in  num- 
bers, and  cannot  always  be  found  in  the  circulation  upon  a  single  exam* 
ination,  but  Dol^ris*  assures  us  that  in  puerperal  fever  by  repeated 
trials,  especially  afler  a  chill,  he  has  never  failed  to  demonstrate  their 
presence. 

As  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  these  minute  bodies  exercise  their 
pernicious  influence,  whether  they  operate  mechanically,  or  whether  they 
produce  a  virus  in  the  process  of  nutritive  activity,  or  whether,  as  is 
probable,  both  suppositions  are  correct,  must  be  decided  by  future  inves- 
tigations. It  is  enough  for  us  to  note  that  the  connection  between  sepsis 
and  bacteria  is  intimate  and  vital. 

3d.  Pathogenic  bacteria  are  invariably  a^saodated  with  puerperal  fever, 
and  to  Uiem  the  infedioua  qtuditiea  of  die  disease  are  due,  I  have  been 
explicit  regarding  th6  evidence  concerning  bacteria  in  septic  diseases, 
because  it  places  the  question  of  the  infectious  group  of  puerperal  fever 
cases  in  the  following  position :  Experiences  occurring  clinically,  as  well 
as  those  produced  upon  animals,  teach  us  that  certain  lesions  and  symp- 
toms, similar  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  characteristic  of 
|)uerperal  fever,  results  from  septic  poisoning.  In  a  huge  class  of  cases, 
lowever,  the  connection  between  childbed  fever  and  sepsis  has  been 
deduced  rather  from  analogy  than  direct  proof.  For  those  who  chose  to 
regard  such  as  due  to  a  specific  poison  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  state 
there  was  really  no  objection.  If,  however,  bacteria  are  characteristic  of 
septic  poisoning,  the  question  presents  itself  in  a  different  light,  and  we 
have  to  iuquire  whether,  in  the  less  obvious  cases,  bacteria  are  present  in 
puerperal  fever  in  the  proportions  and  groupings  that  we  find  them  iu 
other  diseases  due  to  putrid  infection.  Now,  it  is  pi-ecisely  proof  of  this 
nature  that  has  recently  been  abundantly  rendered. 

Waldeyer,*  Orth,'  Heibcrg,*  and  Von  Kecklinghauscn  ^  found  the 
tissues  and  lymphatics  of  the  parametria  filled  with  pus-like  masses, 
which  consisted,  in  addition  to  pus-cells,  chiefly  of  bacteria.  Bacteria 
swarmed  iu  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  one  case  examined  by 
Waldeyer  six  hours  afler  death,  while  the  body  was  still  ^vami,  the  peri- 
toneal exudation  was  like  an  emulsion,  and  furnished  an  abundant  deposit 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  bacteria.  Orth  injected  ten  minims 
of  peritoneal  fluid  from  a  woman  dead  of  puerperal  fever  into  the  abdo- 
men of  a  rabbit.  As  the  animal  was  dymg  he  broke  up  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  found  in  the  peritoneal  fluid  enormous  quantities  of  these 

*  Tja  Fievre  Puerperale,  etc,  p.  120. 

'  "  Ueber  das  Verkomnien  von  Biicterien  bei  der  diphtlieritischen  Form  des  puerperal 
Fiebers,"  ArehivfUr  Oynaekologie,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 
'  *'  Untersiichungen  uber  puerperal  Fieber."  Virchou^s  Arekw,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  437. 

*  Die  pHerperaUn  und  pyoRmiwhen  Procetue,  Leipzig,  1873. 

*  For  tlie  views  of  Von  Recklin^^bausen  I  am  indebted  to  his  pupil  Steurer.  Vide  th« 
i»Titei*'s  paper  on  "  The  Nature,  Origin,  and  Prevention  of  Puerperal  Fever,"  Tratu,  of 
the  InleifuUioncd  Med,  Congrem,  Phila.,  1876. 
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organisms.  In  puerperal  fever  round  bacteria  have  been  likewise  found, 
though  in  less  quantities,  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm  and  in  the 
fluids  of  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  In 
IK)st-mortem  examinations  of  fresh  subjects  the  serous  fluids,  withdrawn 
under  proper  precautions,  do  not  contain  round  bacteria  except  in  cases 
of  septic  infection.^  Orth  found  in  the  purulent  contents  of  the  vessels 
of  the  funis,  in  children  who  die<l  of  sepsis,  precisely  the  some  formations 
as  existed  in  the  exudations  of  the  mother. 

Dol^ris,  in  a  remarkable  essay  already  referred  to,  published  in  1880,' 
furnishes  not  only  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the 
various  tissues  and  serous  cavities  of  women  dying  of  puerperal  fever, 
but  has  added  the  evidence  of  their  pathogenic  character  by  cultivating 
them  apart  in  sterilized  fluids,  and  by  reproducing  in  animals,  by  means 
of  subcutaneous  injections  of  the  isolated  bacteria,  the  infarctions,  the 
the  blood-changes,  and  the  suppurative  processes  of  the  original  disease. 

So  far,  the  generic  term  bacteria  has  been  employed  to  indicate  the 
disease-germs  which  are -the  active  agents  of  infection  in  puerperal  fever. 
It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  assume  that  the  germs  of  septic  processes 
are  all  identical,  or  that  they  all  produce  precisely  the  same  patnological 
conditions.  Koch,  indeed,  maintains  that  a  distinct  specific  bacterial  form 
is  found  in  such  closely-allied  affections  as  pyemia,  septicsemia,  gangrene, 
and  erysipelas,  the  diiierent  forms  possessing,  however,  this  link  in  com- 
mon— viz.  that  they  are  alike  generated  in  putrefying  media;  Singularly 
enough,  tlie  bacterium  termo  and  the  bacterium  commune — ^to  which  the 
fetidity  of  matters  undei'goiug  putrefaction  is  due — are  in  themselves 
harmless.  They  are  rapidly  destroyed  in  the  circulation,  and  are  not 
inoc^idable.  Fetid  discharges  from  wounds  are  not  therefore  necessarily 
dant^crous.  The  putrid  odor  serves  a  useful  purpose,  as  it  gives  warning 
of  the  existence  of  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of  life-destroy- 
ing organisms ;  but  the  latter  may  develop  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  forms  which  give  rise  to  putre&ction — ^a  fact  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  view  of  the  common  belief  that  septic  infection  is  excluded  by 
the  absence  of  fetid  odors. 

In  puerperal  fever  Dol6rLs  found  the  prevailing  pathogenic  organisms 
consisted  of  bacilli  or  rods,  and  micrococci  or  round  bacteria  in  the  vari- 
eties of  micrococci,  simple  points ;  diplococci,  double  points ;  and  chains 
or  wreaths.  The  bacilli  he  regarded  as  the  source  of  acute,  rapid  septi- 
cfemia,  while  pus-production  was  associated  with  the  multiplication  of  the 
rotind  bacteria,  and  especially  of  the  diplococci. 

4th.  The  presence  of  gei-ms  in  puerperal  fever  serves  not  only  to  fix  cases 
hitherto  doubtful  in  t/ie  categ&in/  of  septic  diseases^  but  affoi^ds  the  most  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  tlie  protean  phenomena  of  puerperal  fever  itself 

We  have  seen,  from  both  Koch's  and  Gutmann's  experiments  upon 
animals,  that  death  may  occur  independently  of  bacteria  by  the  rapid 
absorption  of  a  chemical  ix)ison  developed  in  a  putrefying  fluid.  Clinical 
ex|)erience8,  such  as  the  si)ecdy  death  sometimes  observed  when  retained 
coagula  or  portions  of  placenta  undergo  decomposition  within  the  uterine 
cavity,  renders  it  probable  tliat  similar  cases  of  putrid  intoxication  are 

'  Klebs,  "Beitrupe  tar  Kenntnim  der  Pathogenen  Schistomyceten,"  Arehiv  fur  exp, 
Pathol,  und  PharmakoL^  vol.  iv.  p.  441  ef  «ea. 
'  La  Fievre  PuerperaU  tt  Us  Oryanimiea  Jn/erieun, 
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not  unknown  in  puerperal  women,  though,  so  far^  the  anatomical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  has  not  been  furnished. 

In  cases,  however,  where  puerperal  fever  has  a  distinct  period  of  incu- 
bation, and  progresses  step  by  step  to  the  fatal  ending,  bacteria  are  always 
found  invading  the  tissues  of  the  genital  canal.  In  rare  cases  tliey  pass 
by  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  excite  salpingitis  and 
peritonitis.  More  commonly  from  local  lesions  they  enter  the  canalicular 
spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  framework  of  the  genital 
canal,  which  is  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  of  the 
pelvis.  From  the  canalicular  space  they  enter  the  lymphatics.  Cellulitis 
IS  excited  by  their  presence,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  become  inflamed 
and  enlarged.  In  pernicious  forms  they  produce  a  sero-purulent  cBdema, 
which  spreads  rapidly  with  a  wave-like  progress  after  the  manner  of 
erysipelas ;  or  in  milder  cases  the  progress  of  the  disease-germs  is  arrested 
by  the  lymphatic  glands  or  the  resistance  offered  by  the  tissues  them- 
selves, and  the  ordinary  circumscribed  phWraon  is  produced.  By  the 
lymphatics  which  accompany  the  vessels  of  the  Fallopian. tubes  they 
reach  the  ovaries  (puerpeml  ovaritis),  and  by  the  broad  ligaments  they 
pass  to  subperiton^  tissues  of  the  iliac  and  lumbar  regions.  Through 
the  same  system  they  are  conveyed  to  the  great  serous  cavities  of  the  body. 
In  the  peritoneum  they  give  rise,  unless  death  ocairs  too  speedily,  to 
pytemic  peritonitis,  which,  unlike  the  traumatic  form,  is  attended  with 
but  little  pain,  and  for  wliich  the  claim  has  been  set  up  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  puerperal  fever.  The  wide  stomata  ujwn  the  abdominal  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  allows  the  facile  entrance  of  the  organisms  into  its  lym- 
phatics. Waldeyer  found  in  diaphragmitis  the  lymphatics  of  the  dia- 
phragm filled  with  bacteria.  And  thus,  following  the  lymphatic  system, 
if  we  only  admit  tliat  bacteria  are  the  active  agents  of  sepsis,  the  fre- 
quency, in  severe  types  of  puerperal  fever,  of  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  peritoneum,  the  pleurcB,  the  pericardium,  the  meninges, 
and  the  joints  finds  an  easy  explanation.  Nor  is  it  altogether  accident 
which  determines  in  different  cases  the  precise  serous  membranes  which 
are  affected.  The  widespread  ramifications  of  the  lymphatic  system 
would  naturally  give  rise  to  eccentric  inflanmmtions  in  place  of  tliose 
following  the  apparent  continuity  of  tissues. 

The  ductus  tnoracicus  is  the  principal  channel  through  which  the  bao- 
tcria  enter  the  blood.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  further  obtain  access 
into  the  circulation  through  the  radicles  which  furnish  the  communica- 
tions between  the  capillaries  and  the  lymphatics.  We  have  seen  that 
oacteria  are  found  with  difficulty  in  the  blood  during  life.  A  few  hours 
after  death  they  swarm  in  that  fluid.     That  they  do,  however,  enter  the 

jneral  circulation  during  life  is  incontestable.  Steurer  writes:  "As  the 
:idneys  are  the  great  filters  of  the  human  system,  I  never  neglected  to 
examine  them,  and  almost  invariably  found  micrococci  filling  the  arterioles 
and  glomeruli."  This  is  in  correspondence  with  what  occurs  in  other 
septic  diseases,  and  accounts  for  the  albuminuria  and  interstitial  nephritis 
wliich  often  su|)erveue  in  the  advanced  stages. 

The  action  of  the  bacilli  upon  the  blood  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  round  bacteria.  So  soon  as  the  latter  come  in  contact  with  the  reil 
corpuscles,  the  corpuscles  stick  together  and  form  larger  or  smaller  clots 
in  the  blood.     They  then  are  no  longer  able  to  pass  through  the  minute 
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capillary  networks,  but  are  aiTcsted  in  the  larger  or  smaller  vessels 
(Koch).  The  mierocooci  in  the  resulting  infarctions  multiply,  and  migrate 
into  the  vessels  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  fresh  foci 
of  infection  arc  formed.  Or  by  their  destructive  action  they  may,  when 
situated  near  the  serous  surfaces,  penetrate  into  the  serous  cavities,  and  in 
this  way  indirectly  occasion  peritonitis,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  and  purulent 
inflammations  of  die  joints.  When  the  micrococci  enter  directly  into 
the  cii*culation,  they  sometimes,  in  passing  through  the  heart,  adhere  to 
the  endocardium  and  the  valves,  where  they  cause  exudation  and  ulcera- 
tion, and  eive  rise  to  the  so-called  endocarditis  ulcerosa  puerperalis.*  The 
red  globules  of  the  blood  undergo  changes  of  shape,  assume  a  stellate 
aspect,  and  rapidly  disappear.  The  white  globules  are  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  and  the  blood  itself  becomes  nearly  colorless.  A  certain 
amount  of  light  is  thrown  upon  these  blood-changes  by  Dol^ris,  who 
added  micrococci  to  the  &esh  blood  of  a  frog  and  watched  the  ensuing 
changes  under  the  microscope.  The  micrococci  could  be  seen  in  the  act 
of  penetrating  the  red  globules,  which  thereupon  lost  their  color  and 
became  shrunken,  and,  following  tlie  discharge  of  the  organisms,  which 
meantime  liad  multiplied  in  an  astonisliing  manner,  little  or  nothing  of 
the  original  globules  remained. 

In  the  bacillar  form  of  septicsemia  the  blood  is  dark  and  has  a  semi- 
gelatinous  appearance,  compared  by  French  writers  to  partiallyKJOoked 
gooseberry  jelly.  The  red  globules,  though  they  exhibit  the  various  stages 
of  deformation,  are  not  diminished  in  number.  The  disease  is  further 
characterized  by  eochymoses  and  minute  apoplectic  efiusions,  and  by  the 
absence  of  pus-formation.  In  the  artificial  septicaemia  produced  by  Koch 
in  mice  by  means  of  bacilli  the  ixxl-like  organisms  were  found  to  enter 
the  white  corpuscles  and  to  compass  their  destruction.  They  did  not 
cause  the  red  globules  to  adhere  together,  and  there  was  no  clogging  of 
the  capillary  circulation.  All  the  principal  stnicturcs  of  the  animals 
subjected  to  experiment  were  infiltrated  with  bacilli.  The  distribution  of 
the  latter  was  apparently  accomplished  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  not  by 
the  lymphatics,  the  bacilli  probably  effecting  their  entrance  into  the  ves- 
sels by  virtue  of  their  penetrative  power,  in  place  of  traversing  preformed 
pathways.  Possibly  it  is  this  action  of  the  bacilli  which  causes  the  weak- 
ening of  the  vessel-walls,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles which  pass  out  from  them. 

In  puerperal  fever  it  is  rare  to  find  either  round  bacteria  or  bacilli 
acting  singly  as  the  agent  of  infection.  As  a  rule,  both  forms  exist  to- 
gether in  varying  proportions,  the  predominant  form,  however,  determin- 
ing in  general  the  character  of  the  symptoms. 

Thrombosis  of  the  veins  may  be  a  physiological  phenomenon,  or  may 
be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  blood,  to  weakness  of  the  heart,  or  to  local 
influences.  So  long  as  the  clot  remains  firm  its  influence  is  limited  to 
disturbances  of  the  circulation.  The  pycemic  symptoms — ^viz.  suppura- 
tion of  the  ooagulum,  the  separation  of  emboli,  and  the  formation  of 
metastatic  abscesses — are  always  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  round 
bacteria.  In  phlebitis  the  latter  are  found  in  tne  endothelium  and  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  veins.     The  inflammation  of  tlie  veins  is  followed  by 

*  Heiberg,  Die  puerperalen  und  pyfrminrhm  Proeeaae,  Leipzig,  1873,  pp.  22  and  34,  with 
references  to  cases  reported  hy  Wiege  and  Ebertli. 
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thrombosis.  Acoonliug  to  Dol^ris,  microoooci  derived  from  the  blood 
are  deposited  upon  the  central  extremities  of  the  clots;  beyond  these 
d6p6ts  a  fresh  inflammation  is  set  up,  followed  by  fibrinous  coagulation. 
Thus  the  micrococci  become  imprisoned  between  two  plugs.  The  same 
process  may  be  repeated  until  a  series  of  abscesses  are  formed.  For  a 
time  no  mischief  may  ensue.  Finally,  however,  the  resistance  of  tlie 
outworks  is  overcome,  an  embolus  becomes  detached,  and  an  infectious 
abscess  is  opened  into  the  blood — on  event  which  is  announced  by  an 
intense  chill  and  the  familiar  systemic  derangement. 

In  septic  diseases  death  takes  place  from  apncea,  partly  from  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  partly 
from  jmralysis  of  the  nerve-centres. 

In  hospital  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  diphtheritic  patches  situated 
upon  the  lesions  of  the  vulva  and  in  the  course  of  the  utero-vaginal 
canal  are  sometimes  observed.  Steurer  found  these  patches  were  always 
associated  with  loss  of  substance,  and  were  compo£^  of  disintegrated 
fibrin,  white  and  red  blood-globules,  and  colonies  of  round  bacteria  in 
great  abundance.  Morphologically,  these  so-called  diphtheritic  patches 
are  identical  with  those  which  api)ear  in  the  throat.  Fallen^  has 
reported  an  instance  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  puerperal  diph- 
theritis  in  the  mother  and  throat  diphtheritis  in  the  two-weeks'  old 
child.  In  lying-in  hospitals  it  is  the  genital  organs,  as  the  locus  rcsis- 
tentise  minoris,  and  not  the  throat,  which  are  the  usual  points  of  attack. 

The  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  erysijielas  ana  puerperal  fever 
are  cognate  diseases  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solv*^  by  recent  investigation. 
Orth  took  the  contents  of  a  vesicle  from  an  erysipelatous  patient  which 
contained  bacteria  in  great  abundance,  and  employed  the  same  for  injeo- 
tions  under  the  skin  of  rabbits.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  producing 
in  these  animals  a  species  of  erysipelas  malignum.  In  the  subcutaneous 
oedema  and  affected  portions  of  the  skin  he  found  enormous  masses  of 
bacteria,  so  far  exceeaing  in  quantity  the  amount  introduced  as  to  prove 
an  abundant  new  production.^  Samuel  produced  similar  results  by  the 
injection  of  ordinary  putrid  fluids  containing  round  bacteria.  An  affec- 
tion resembling  simple  erysipelas  he  obtained  most  frequently  by  the 
application  of  fluid  to  a  wound  torn  open  after  the  second  or  third  day.* 
Lukomski  found  that  erysipelas  could  be  produced  .  by  fluid  containing 
micrococci  even  when  putrefaction  did  not  exist  The  contents  of  erysip- 
elatous vesicles  containmg  no  micrococci  excited  no  morbid  manifestations. 
Where  the  erysipelatous  process  was  fresh  and  progressing  micrococci 
were  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lymphatics  and  canalicular  spaces. 
"Where  the  process  was  retrogressive,  there  were  no  micrococci  to  be  found, 
even  in  cases  in  which  inflammation  existed  to  an  intense  degree.'  Dol6ris 
submitted  to  the  culture-process  of  Pasteur  fluid  obtained  from  vesicles 
which  develoi»ed  in  the  course  of  facial  erysipelas  in  a  man  of  forty  years. 
Micrococci  in  chains  were  found  in  the  liquids  employed  identical  with 
those  he  had  discovered  in  puerperal  fever.  In  many  cases  I  have  seen 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  start  from  a  puerperal  diphtheritic  ulcer 

^  Sch tiller,  "Exp.  Beitrage  sur  Studium  der  Septischen  Infection.''  Deuitehe  ZciUehr,/m 
Chir.,  vol.  vi.  p.  149  ei  wq.  •  7>a«ji.  N.  F.  0^8/.  &c.- 1876-78,  i>.  78. 

'  Untersuchungen  iiber  Ervsipel./'  Arch,  fur  exjt.  PcUhol.  uiul  PhcarmaisoLf  Bd.  i.  d.  81. 
*  Areh,Jur  exp.  PalL  und  Pharmak,,  Bd.  i.  S.  335,  u.  ff. 
^  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  Erysipel./'  Virehou^t  Arehio,  Bd.  Ix.  S.  430. 
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upon  the  mtroitiis  vaginse,  and  extend  outward  over  the  buttocks,  the 
thighs,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen. 

Vircliow  *  has  so  fer  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  school  as  to 
say :  "  Especially  in  this  connection  are  to  be  mentioned  the  diphtheritic 
process  and  the  erysiiwlatous,  especially  er}'sipela3  malignum.  The 
granular  deposit  in  diphtheritically  affected  tissues,  of  which  I  formerly 
spoke,  has  more  and  more  proven  to  be  of  a  parasitic  character.  What 
we  formerly  regarded  as  simple,  organic  gmnules,  as  infiltration  or  exu- 
dation, has  since  proven  to  be  a  dense  aggregation  of  micro-organisms 
which  penetrate  into  the  tissues  and  cells  to  compass  their  destruction." 

Thus  we  find  in  surgical  fever,  in  puerperal  fever,  in  diphtheria,  and  in 
er}^ipelas  tlie  presence  of  a  common  element  which  links  them  together, 
and  which  establishes  tlie  relationship  which  lias  long  been  recognized  as 
existing  between  these  various  processes. 

4th.  The  differences  between  surgical  and  puerperal  septicaemia  are  due 
to  differences  partly  structural  and  partly  physiological  in  Hie  toounded  sur- 
faces  exposed  to  septic  contamination. 

A  certain  amount  of  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  along  with  many  coincidences  in  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  and 
surgical  lever  there  are  observable  difiei'ences  which,  from  a  purely 
clinical  point  of  view,  would  justify  a  separate  classification  of  the  two 
affections.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  parturient  canal  subsequent  to  labor  have  no  strict 
analogue  in  the  lesions  which  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat,  and  that 
therefore  a  complete  identity  as  to  all  the  clinical  features  of  puerperal 
and  surgical  fever  would  hardly  be  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

In  the  puerperal  state  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  blood- 
changes  induced  by  pregnancy,  the  effects  of  shock  and  exhaustion  in 
proti'acted  labors,  the  frequency  of  hemorrhage,  tlie  deep  situation  of 
puerperal  wounds,  the  presence  of  clots,  decidua,  and  dead  tissue  in  a 
state  of  disintegration  or  decomposition,  the  ease  with  which  deleterious 
matters  are  absorbed  by  the  wide  lymphatic  interspaces,  the  serous  infil- 
tration of  the  pelvic  tissues,  the  exaggerated  size  of  the  lymphatics  and 
veins,  and  the  proximity  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Samuel,'  in  speaking  of  the  immunities  and  dispositions  to  septic 
poisoning,  says:  ."Tlie  statistical  frequency  of  septic  puerperal  disease 
)s  due  to  the  length  of  the  parturient  canal,  to  the  fact  that  through  this 
loug  passage  thei*e  must  pass  all  the  pathological  and  physiological  excre- 
tions, and  to  the  soiling  of  these  parts  with  fingers,  instruments,  and 
secretions  which  have  become  the  bcai-era  of  sepsis."  He  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  extramely  difficult  to  produce  a  progressive  ichor- 
ous condition  by  daily  painting  an  open  stump  with  a  septic  fluid,^  though 
tlie  same  was  readily  obtained  when  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  septic 
fluid  was  injected  underneath  a  fascia. 

5ih.  In  the  present  stale  of  our  scientific  knowledge  it  is  necessary  to 
admit  tlud  Hicre  is  a  limited  number  oj  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
tut'banoes  occurring  in  puerperal  toomen,  (he  bade>*inl  origin  of  which 
may  be  fairly  questioned.     As  illustrations  of  this  class  may  be  men- 

*  Die  Fortathritte  der  Krie^s  Heilkunde,  Berlin,  1874. 

*  "Ueber  die  Wirkung  des  Fuulnias  Process  auf  den  lebenden  Organismus,"  Arch./, 
cxp.  Paihologie,  vol.  L  p.  343.  *Loc.  cU.,  p.  339. 
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tioned:  1.  Caa&i  of  catarrlial  endometritis  due  to  errors  of  diet  and 
exposure.  Indeed,  I  have  frequently,  in  hospital  practioe,  been  able  to 
trace  severe  eases  of  cellulitis,  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  general  peritonitis 
occurring  in  the  winter  season  to  the  patient  getting  out  of  bea  dripping 
with  perspiration,  and  clad  only  in  a  night-dr&ss,  and  going  thus  bare- 
footed over  a  cold,  uncarpeted  floor  to  the  water-closet.  2.  Cases  of 
puerperal  disorders  proceeding  from  emotional  causes,  the  nervous  system 
furnishing  the  first  impulse  to  the  disturbed  action.  3.  Cases  of  exces- 
sive vulnerability  in  non-pr^nant  women ;  individuals  are  sometimes 
found  so  susceptible  that  a  parametritis  follows  a  simple  application  of 
the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  cervix.  4.  Cases  of  pelvic  peritonitis  start- 
ing from  old  intra-peritoneal  adhesions.  5.  Cases  of  peritonitis  and 
retro-peritoneal  inflammations  secondary  to  ulcerative  processes  in  the 
caecum  or  the  descending  colon.  This  condition  is  apt  to  be  masked 
during  pregnancy,  but  starts  into  activity  during  childbed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  lecal  accumulation  or  of  excessive  purgation. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  local  inflam- 
mations following  lacerations  of  the  cervix  and  the  bruising  or  crushing 
of  the  soft  parts  in  long  or  instrumental  labors.  The  marvellous  absence 
of  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  in  wounds  treated  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Lister,  the  very  slight  reaction  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  ])ure,  and  the  severity  of  these  symptoms  in  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals, tend  indeed  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  even  the  simplest  inflam- 
mations ]iroceeding  from  wounds  owe  their  origin  in  great  part  to  septic 
germs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  hospital  practice  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe  puerperal  inflammations  ana  febrile  conditions  which  possess 
this  distinctive  i)eculiarity — ^that  they  in  no  wise  visibly  aflect  the  health 
of  puerj^ral  patients  in  their  vicinity.  The  symi)tonis  of  blood-poison- 
ing too  are  either  absent  or  present  to  a  subordinate  extent.  Probably 
the  difficulty  is  best  solved  by  assuming  with  Genzmer  and  Volkmann* 
that  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  an  aseptic  surgical  fever  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  physiological  tissue-changes  at  the  seat  of  injury. 
In  surgical  cases,  even  where  the  precautions  of  Listerism  have  been 
faultlessly  observed,  febrile  movements  of  considerable  intensity,  but  of 
no  prognostic  signification,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  While  in  puer- 
peral women  we  can  never  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  septic  infection 
of  puerperal  wounds,  it  is  in  accordance  with  clinical  exj^erienoe  to  assume 
that  a  high  fever  belonging  to  the  aseptic  class  may  coincide  with  a  septic 
process  of  insignificant  proportions. 

General.  Symptoms. — As  in  other  infectious  diseases,  there  is,  from 
the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  poison  into  the  system  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  fever,  a  distinct  period  of  incubation.  The  first  febrile  symptoms 
usually  occur  Avithin  three  days  of  the  birth  of  the  child.  An  attack 
coming  on  a  few  hours  after  childbirth  is  indicative  of  infection  during 
or  previous  to  labor.  The  third  day  is  the  one  upon  which  ordinarily 
the  beginning  of  the  fever  is  to  be  anticipated.  After  the  fifth  day  an 
attack  is  rare,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  patients  may  be  regarded  as 
having  reached  the  point  of  safety.  Apparent  exceptions  to  tliis  rule 
are  probably  referable  to  cases  of  mild  parametritis,  in  which  the  initial 

^  Genzmer  and  Volkxnann,  "  Ueber  septisches  nnd  aseptisches  Wundfieber,"  SammL 
kliii.  Vortrdge,  No.  121. 
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fever  and  tlie  pain  were  insufficient  to  attract  attention  to  the  existence 
of  local  iudammation. 

The  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever  vary  with  the  character  of  the  local 
affections  and  with  the  extent  to  which  tlie  general  system  particij^ates  in 
the  disturbed  action.  The  different  groups  of  puerperal  processes  possess 
the  following  pathognomonic  symptoms — viz.  increased  temperature, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen^  disturbed  involution^  and  sensitiveness  of  the 
uterus  upon  pressure  (Braun). 

In  most  cases  the  fever  is  ushered  in  by  chilly  sensations  or  by  a  well- 
defined  chill.  This  symptom,  however,  does  not  possess  much  prognos- 
tic importance.  A  chill  is  significant  of  a  sudden  change  between  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  absent  in  pernicious  forms  of  fever,  provided  only  that  the 
temperature  dianges  are  inaugurated  slowly,  whereas  it  may  follow  a 
trifling  increase  of  the  body-heat  if,  as  sometimes  happens  in  sleep,  the 
moist  skin  is  exposed  to  cool  currents  of  air.  Kepeated  chills  indicate 
phlebitis  and  pytemia. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  many  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  8ei)arately  in  mind  the  clinical  features  of  each  of  the  louil 
processes,  although  in  fact  the  latter  rai-ely  occur  singly,  but  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  combination  with  others. 

The  symptoms  of  ExDOMETRms  and  Endooolpitis. — The  uncom- 
plicated catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  the  mildest  of  the  diseases  of  childbed.  In  endometritis  the 
uterus  is  large,  flabby,  and  sensitive  upon  pressure ;  the  after-pains  are 
often  unusually  severe,  involution  is  retarded,  and  the  lochia  become  fetid, 
remain  sanguinolent  for  a  longer  period  than  usual,  and  at  the  outset  may 
be  temporarily  suspended.  Sometimes  the  large  intestine  is  distended 
with  flatus.  In  endooolpitis  the  vaginal  discharge  is  thin  and  purulent, 
the  patient  experiences  pain  and  burning  in  the  acts  of  defecation  and 
urination,  and,  where  the  wounds  of  the  vulva  and  vagina  assume  an 
ulcerative  character,  there  is  often  found  at  the  same  time  inflammatory 
oedema  of  the  labia. 

The  fever  in  these  cases  is  ushered  in  frequently,  but  not  always,  by 
chilly  feelings,  and  the  temperature  reaches  its  height  usually  upon  the 
evening  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  remittent,  almost  intermittent  in 
cliaractcr,  and  rarely  exceeds  102°  to  103°  F.  In  mild  forms  the  occur- 
rence of  the  fever  is  ofi«n  overlooked  or  is  referred  to  disturbance  pro- 
duced by  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  In  severer  attacks  the  febrile  symiv 
toms  may  continue  from  three  to  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  a  week  tne 
swelling  of  the  labia  subsides,  the  discharge  becomes  thick,  and  ulcers,  if 
present,  begin  to  assume  a  healthy  granulating  appearance. 

In  diphtheritic  ulcerations,  and  in  endometritis  due  to  decomposing 
remains  of  the  ovum,  the  local  condition  is  oft«n  oompliitated  by  the 
invasion  of  the  neighboring  tissues. 

The  symptoms  of  Parametritis  and  PERiiMETRiris  (Pelvic  perito- 
nitis *). — The  symptoms  of  these  two  aflections,  as  would  be  naturally 

*  The  following  clinical  history,  together  with  the  statistical  details,  is  horrowed  in 
great  part  from  the  description  of  Olshausen  ('*  Ueber  puerperal e  Parametritis  und  Peri- 
metritis," VotkmanrCB  Scmnd.  /din,  Vortr,,  No.  28),  the  exactitude  of  which  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  verify. 
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expected  from  the  proximity  of  the  })eritoneum  to  the  pelvic  connective 
tissue,  for  the  most  part  overlap.  It  must  be  very  rare  for  one  form  to 
occur  entirely  independent  of  the  other.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  consider  first  the  symptoms  common  to  both  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  subsequently  to  direct  attention  to  what  are  believed  to  be 
points  of  distinction  between  them. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  there  are  usually  no  prodromic  symp- 
toms. Elevations  of  temperature  in  the  course  of  the  first  twelve  hours 
following  labor  are  equally  frequent  under  perfectly  normal  conditions. 
Suspicious  symptoms  are  disturbed  sleep,  excessively  painful  after-pains, 
and  a  pulse  of  80  to  90. 

The  beginning  of  the  fever  occurs  in  90  per  cent,  within  the  first  four 
days  of  childbed ;  most  frequently  upon  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
taking  place  upon  the  fourth  day  in  scarcely  12  to  16  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  If  five  days  have  elapsed  witliout  fever,  the  period  of  danger, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  may  be  regarded  as  having  passed. 

At  the  outset  the  fever,  especially  in  perimetritis,  is  ushered  in  by 
chilly  sensations  or  by  an  intense  chill.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly, 
though  the  highest  point  is  usually  not  reached  before  the  second,  and  in 
rare  cases  not  before  the  third,  day.  In  most  ca.ses  the  heat  in  the  axilla 
exceeds  103°,  and  may  even  mount  up  to  105°.  The  decline  occurs 
gradually,  the  fever  ending  in  70  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  in 
20  per  cent,  in  two  weeks,  and  only  in  10  per  cent,  extending  beyond  that 
period.     Protracted  cases  indicate  abscess  formation. 

The  fever  does  not,  however,  always  pursue  a  regular  course.  In  place 
of  progressively  declining  until  the  termination  is  reached,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  second  day  may  be  attained  upon  one  or  more  occasions. 
The  morning  remissions  are  at  first  slight,  nut  become  marked  as  the 
disease  approaches  its  close.  In  cases  of  long  duration  the  morning 
hours  are  often  free  from  fever,  a  circumstance  calculated  to  mislead  a 
physician  who  sees  his  patient  but  once  a  day.  A  pulse  of  80  to  90  beats, 
a  disturbed  sleep,  lack  of  appetite,  and  sensitiveness  to  pressure  upon  the 
sides  of  the  uterus  are,  however,  symptoms  which  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing of  some  disturbing  cause,  and  should  lead  the  physician  to  renew  his 
visit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

If,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  morbid  process  has  come  to  an  end, 
the  patient  is  allowed  prematurely  to  resume  her  household  duties,  tlie 
pains  across  the  abdomen  and  along  the  hip  and  thigh  return,  and  an 
examination  reveals  the  existence  of  exudation  in  the  pelvic  cavity  or 
upon  an  iliac  fossa. 

Errors  of  this  kind  are  most  frequent  in  cases  of  parametritis  associated 
with  slight  peritoneal  inflammation,  as  the  local  pain  is  then  insignificant, 
and  the  initial  chill,  happening  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  is  apt  to  be 
ascribed  to  engorgement  of  the  breasts. 

Relapses  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  febrile  disturbance  occur 
in  15  to  20  per  cent.  They  are  usually  shorter,  but  sometimes  more 
obstinate,  than  the  original  attack.  As  a  rare  exception  may  be  men- 
tioned cases  with  evening  remissions  and  morning  exacerbations. 

In  circumscribed  pelvic  inflammations  the  pulse  rarely  exceeds  120 
beats  to  the  minute.  A  pulse  of  140,  of  more  than  half  a  day's  duration, 
betokens  severe  septic  complications,  and  is  therefore  of  evil  omen.     In 
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8ome  cases  the  slow  pulse  observed  after  labor  makes  its  influence  felt  In 
the  first  day  or  two  of  the  fever,  so  that  the  curious  phenomenon  may 
be  witnessed  of  a  temperature  of  104°  coinciding  for  a  time  with  a  pulse 
ranging  between  50  and  70  beats  to  the  minute. 

As  r^rds  other  symptoms,  headache  and  sleeplessness  are  rarely 
absent.  jProfuse  sweating  follows  the  first  febrile  attack,  and  frequently 
recurs  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Pain  is  present  at  the  onset  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  then 
usually  most  violent.  The  spontaneous  pain,  which  is  due  to  the  aifec- 
tion  of  the  peritoneum,  subsides  in  great  part  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
days,  but  the  sides  of  the  uterus  remain  sensitive  to  pressure.  In  the 
rare  cases  of  pure  parametritis,  however,  this  symptom  may  be  absent 
altogether.  The  pain,  like  that  from  the  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
branes, is  of  a  lancinating  character.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  only  with 
the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  After-pains  occurring  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  primipane  or  after  the  third  day,  are  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion. 

Vomiting  occurs  occasionally,  but  is  comparatively  rare  unless  the 
peritonitis  becomes  diffused  and  spreads  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
The  appetite  is  lost,  and  only  returns,  as  a  rule,  with  the  departure  of  the 
fever.  The  tongue  is  coated  and  moist,  and  constipation  is  common.  In 
other  cases  there  is  diarrhoea  with  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  but  without 
pain  or  tenesmus.  The  urinaiy  secretion  is  rarely  interfered  with,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  it  indicates  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  bladder. 

Most  cases  of  perimetritis  and  parametritis  terminate  in  five  or  ten 
days,  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  gradually  subsiding.  When,  as  may 
happen  in  exceptional  instances,  the  temperature  falls  suddenly  from  a  high 
degree  to  one  below  the  normal  level,  the  body  grows  icy  cold,  the  pulse 
beoQmes  small  and  irregular,  and  symptoms  of  collapse  develop.  But  in 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the  symptoms  of  collapse  subside,  and  the  dis- 
ease reaches  its  end  with  a  disappearance  of  the  alarming  manifestations. 

If  the  fever  subsides  within  a  week  exudation  is  somewhat  rare.  Its 
continuance  beyond  that  date  should  lead  to  a  careful  exploration  of  the 
pelvic  organs.  The  exudation  is  usually  demonstrable  m  the  coui-se  of 
the  second  week  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  thii^  week.  It  is  recognized, 
according  to  its  location,  by  external  or  by  internal  examination,  or, 
where  the  deposit  is  considerable,  l)y  both  methods.  In  most  cases  the 
deposit  is  extra-peritoneal,  and  is  situated  between  the  folds  of  the  broad 
li^ment,  above  and  to  the  sides  of  the  vaginal  cul-de-sac.  It  has  gener- 
ally a  rounded  form,  though  with  less  convexity  than  fibrous  and  ovarian 
tumors.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  is  flat  below,  like  a  board.  It 
seldom  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  lar^  apple.  In  fresh  exudations  the 
sensation  produced  is  often  that  of  a  liard  tumor  surrounded  by  a  softer 
layer,  due  to  continued  succulence  of  the  soft  parts.  In  a  few  weeks  they 
may  reach  or  exceed  the  hanlness  of  a  fibroid  tumor.  The  older  the 
tumor,  unless  suppuration  sets  in,  the  less  sensitive  it  becomes.  Often 
the  exudation  extends  to  the  pelvic  walls.  The  uterus,  as  a  rule,  is  fixed, 
and  in  cases  of  large  tumors  becomes  pushed  toward  the  opposite  side, 
while  as  a  consequence  of  later  skrinkage  the  fundus  may  be  drawn  per- 
manently toward  the  affected  side. 
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The  cul-dc-sac  of  the  vagina  is  rendered  broader  and  flatter  by  the 
pressure  of  the  deposit,  or,  Avlicn  the  tumor  is  deep  enough,  the  vaginal 
surface  may  be  rendered  convex.  Behind  the  uterus  the  exudation  is  as 
it  were  flattened  antero-posteriorly,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  felt  in 
the  form  of  rigid  bands  between  tlie  posterior  ligaments  which  enclose  the 
cul-de-sac  of  Douglas.  The  ante-uterine  tumors  have  a  spherical  shape 
and  depress  the  vagina  anteriorly. 

Tumors  situated  in  the  iliac  fossa  have  a  more  or  less  convex  form,  and 
may  be  of  such  considerable  size  that  the  swelling  may  be  recognized  by 
the  eye  through  the  abdominal  walls.  As  the  exudation  between  the 
broad  ligaments  may  in  these  cases  have  been  slight  from  the  beginning, 
or  may  nave  subsequently  disappeared  by  absorption,  the  iliac  tumors 
have  often  apparently  a  spontaneoas  origin. 

Sometimes  the  uterus  is  surrounded  by  exudation,  and  the  entire  pelvis 
appears  as  though  it  were  a  mould  filled  with  a  solid  mass.  The  fornix 
is  then  oft^n  pressed  downward,  and  irregular  rounded  masses  are  to  be 
felt  through  tlie  vaginal  walls. 

The  reco<jnition  of  parametritic  tumors  through  the  abdominal  cover- 
ings is  possible  when  they  are  situated  above  Poupart^s  ligament,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  tlie  broad  ligaments,  and  in  the  iliac  fosssB. 

The  pain  and  the  functional  disturbances  in  the  pelvic  or^ns  depend 
ui)on  the  size  and  situation  of  these  inflammatory  deposits,  uf  the  tunc- 
tional  troubles  may  be  nientioned  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  obsti- 
nate constipation  and  difficult  defecation,  contractures  of  the  ilio-psoas 
muscles  when  the  exudation  is  seated  beneath  the  sheath  or  between  the 
muscle  and  the  pelvic  bones,  disturbances  of  motility  in  the  abductor 
muscles,  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  radiating  pains  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  thigh  and  in  the  renal  and  lumbar  r^ions,  produoecl  by 
pressure  u|X)u  the  obturator,  the  crural,  the  cutaneous,  ana  the  sciatic 
nerves. 

So  long  as  fever  is  present  the  exudation  rarely  diminishes.  Tf  absorp- 
tion takes  place  in  one  point,  gro^vth  almost  certainly  follows  in 
some  other  direction.  AVTien,  however,  the  apyretic  period  is  reached,  the 
exudation,  as  a  rule,  disappears  rapidly,  so  that  oft^n  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks  no  trace  of  its  existence  remains.  In  a  smaller  number  the  solid 
mass  may  persist  for  months  or  even  years. 

•  After  the  fever  has  departed  the  patient  usually  feels  well.  The  sleep 
and  appetite  return,  the  night-sweats  disappear,  the  pulse  often  falls  to  50 
or  60  beats,  and  the  temperature  is  in  many  cases  for  a  time  subnormal 
in  character. 

Where  the  fever  persists  for  from  five  to  six  weeks  there  is  always  a  sus- 
picion of  abscess  formation.  With  the  exception  of  aft>emoon  fever  and 
night-sweats  the  patient  may  feel  very  comfortable.  Then  the  exudation 
becomes  sensitive,  the  spontaneous  pains  recur,  sleep  is  lost,  and  locomo- 
tion, defecation,  and  urination  occasion  acute  suffering.  The  fever  becomes 
violent,  chills  announce  the  presence  of  pus,  and  finally,  about  the  seven- 
tieth or  eightieth  day,  perforation  of  the  abscess  takes  place.  The  usual 
seat  at  which  the  pus  is  discliarged  is  just  above  Poupart's  ligament; 
next  in  frequency  perforation  takes  place  into  the  colon,  and  in  rare 
instances  into  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  and  vagina.  Fortunately,  of  very 
rare  occurrence  is  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  is 
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naturallj  followed  by  acate  peritonitis.  Another  likewise  unfrequent  but 
most  dangerous  accident  is  the  septic  infection  of  the  abscess — ^an  occur- 
rence referred  to  by  Olshausen  to  the  diffusion  of  intestinal  gases  through 
the  walls  of  the  tumor. 

In  suppuration  of  parametritic  exudations  the  pus  commonly  forms  in 
small  scattered  collections,  and  rarely  gives  rise  to  large  abscesses. 

Although  parametritis  and  perimetritis  are  usually  found  associated 
t<^ether,  there  are  always  cases  in  which  the  one  form  of  inflammation  so 
far  predominates  over  the  other  as  to  justify  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
clinical  distinction  between  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  sharp  pain,  high  fever,  and  tympanitic 
distension  oi  the  lower  abdomen  are  symptomatic  of  inflammation  in  the 
pelvic  peritoneum.  Whether  the  cellular  tissue  is  simultaneously  impli- 
cated can  only  be  determined  by  a  digital  examination  after  the  abdomi- 
nal sensitiveness  has  subsided.  The  absence  of  the  objective  signs  of 
cellulitis  would  then  contribute  to  prove  that  the  case  had  been  one  in 
which  the  peritoneum  had  l)een  in  the  main  affected.  On  the  other  hand, 
mo<lerate  fever,  pain  elicited  only  on  pressure,  and  tympanitic  distension 
confined  to  the  colon,  coinciding  with  exudation  between  the  folds  of  the 
broad  ligament,  would  be  indicative  of  a  nearly  pure  cellulitis. 

A  palpable  exudation  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  product  of  peritoneal 
inflammation.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  the 
latter  may  be  present  for  from  four  to  eight  days,  and  may  then  subside 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence  at  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  demonstration  of  a  fluid  effusion  by  noting  the  change  of  level 
upon  shifting  the  position  of  the  patient  is  rarely  possible,  either  because 
the  quantity  is  too  small  or  because  it  quickly  becomes  confined  by  pseudo- 
membranous adhesions  between  the  intestines. 

BandP  mentions  as  a  sign  of  local  peritonitis,  sometimes  noticeable,  a 
number  of  resistant  points  or  tumors  near  the  pelvic  brim  or  above  one 
of  the  iliac  fossse,  due  to  a  matting  toffether  of  the  intestines  or  to  their 
adhesion  to  the  uterine  appendaffcs.  They  are  distinguished  from  solid 
tumoi^  by  their  emitting  a  tVmimlitic  sound  npon  pension  and  by  their 
changing  position  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  blad- 
der or  of  feces  or  gases  in  the  bowels.  Again,  all  tumors  may  be  reck- 
oned as  intra-peritoneal  which  very  rapidly  form  behind  or  to  tlie  side  of 
the  uteras  from  enclosed  exudation-proclucts,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
rise  far  above  the  level  of  the  jiclvic  brim.  If,  however,  they  start  from 
the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas,  and  do  not  much  exceed  the  linea  terminalis, 
or  if  they  occupy  an  iliac  fossa,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  decide  whether 
they  are  of  intra-  or  extra-peritoneal  origin.  The  peritoneal  exudation, 
liowever,  long  remains  soft  and  fluctuating.  It  arises,  as  a  rule,  behind 
the  uterus,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  tendency  to  spread  to  the  sides  or  to 
the  anterior  or  posterior  pelvic  walls. 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  decide  as  to  the  seat  of  exudations  met  with 
beneath  the  abdominal  walls.  AVlien  diffused  and  continuous  with  a  pel- 
vic deposit  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.  It  is  only  safe  to  assume  the  peri- 
toneal origin  of  extravasations  of  a  rounded  form,  of  a  fluctuating  con- 
sistence, and  when  they  are  situated  high  up  and  are  disconnected  from 
exudation  at  the  pelvic  brim.  An  opening  of  the  abscess  through  the 
^Handbueh  der  Fhntenkrankheiien,  red.  Yon  Billroth,  6te  Abechnitt,  p.  — , 
Vol.  I.— «4 
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navel  would  indicate  a  peritoneal  source,  while  the  discharge  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  would  point  to  a  seat  in  the  connective  tissue. 

After  the  perforation  of  an  abscess  the  fever  and  pain  subside ;  the 
wound,  if  external,  either  closes  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks,  or 
fistulsB  form  which  become  the  source  of  protracted  suppuration. 

In  psoas  abscesses  the  exudation  extends  beneath  the  sheath  of  the 
muscle  or  between  the  iliacus  and  the  bone.  In  puerperal  patients  they 
proceed  from  an  inflammation  originating  in  the  broad  ligament.  They 
are  situated  too  deep  to  be  easily  palpated.  The  pains  they  occasion  are 
referred  rather  to  the  hip  or  knee  than  to  the  abdomen.  The  contracture 
of  the  psoas  muscle  furnishes  a  diagnostic  sign  which  distinguishes  this 
form  from  the  superficial  abscesses  of  the  iliac  fossce.  The  pus  eventually 
is  discharged  beneath  Poupart's  h'^ament,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
inguinal  fossa,  at  some  point  upon  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  or  exceptionally 
along  the  thigh.     Often  the  discharge  is  maintained  for  months. 

The  symptoms  of  Gexeral  Peritonitis. — This  form  generally  begins 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  pelvic  inflammation,  but  the  tenderness,  which 
at  first  was  limited  to  the  side  of  the  utenis,  gradually  spreads  over  the 
entire  abdomen.  The  abdominal  pain  is  of  a  tearing,  lancinating,  some- 
times colicky  character.  It  is  increased  by  the  slightest  bodily  move- 
ment, by  jaiTing  of  the  bed,  or  even  by  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  peritoneal  inflammation  and  of  the  accom- 
panying exudation,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  bowels  become  paralyzed, 
and  tympanitic  distension  results  from  the  accumulation  of  gases.  In  the 
dependent  portions  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  is  often  possible  to  demon- 
strate by  percussion  the  presence  of  fluid  exudation,  though  distinct 
fluctuation  is  rarely  to  be  made  out.  The  size  of  the  abdomen  is  due 
much  more  to  the  tympanites  than  to  the  amount  of  effusion.  Sometimes 
the  liver,  with  the  diaphragm,  is  pushed  by  the  swollen  bowels  to  the 
level  of  the  fourth  or  third  rib,  and  exercises  such  a  d^ree  of  compres- 
sion upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs  as  to  place  the  patient  in 
danger  of  suffocation.  The  respirations  are  jerky  and  attended  with  a 
moaning  sound. 

The  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  intestines  permits  the  contents  of  the 
middle  portion  to  pass  unchecked  toward  the  duodenum,  and  thence,  upon 
accidental  contractions  of  the  abdomen,  they  may  pass  to  the  stomach  and 
be  ejected  by  vomiting.  The  first  vomited  matter  has  a  dark-green  color, 
and  that  ejected  afterward  presents  the  color  of  intestinal  matter.  Con- 
stipation at  the  outset  may  be  subsequently  followed  by  colliquative 
diarrhoea. 

The  fever  b^ins,  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  with  an  intense  chill, 
the  temperature  rises  to  104°,  and  tlie  pulse  becomes  small,  hard,  and 
resistant.  Its  freauency  rapidly  increases,  varying  from  120  to  160  beats 
to  the  minute.  The  skin  is  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  dripping  with  ])er- 
spiration.  In  fatal  cases,  as  the  end  approaches,  the  temperature  fre- 
quently falls,  while  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid,  the  face  assumes  a 
pinched,  anxious  expression,  sweat  gathers  upon  the  forehead,  the  extrem- 
ities grow  icy  cold,  and  the  patient  dies  in  collapse.  The  duration  of 
peritonitis  averages  not  more  than  from  four  to  six  days. 

In  cases  of  recovery  the  pulse  improves,  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  the 
tympanites  disappears.     The  difiuse  exudation  then   becomes  converted 
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into  circumscribed  tumors,  which  on  palpation  are  felt  on  the  side  of  tlie 
pelvis  and  extending  upward  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Upon  internal 
examination  the  utenis  is  often  found  depressed  by  the  weight  of  the 
fluid,  which  likewise  may  bulge  the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas  into  the  pelvic 
cavity.  Sometimes  the  exudation  may  become  encysted  above  the  pelvis 
and  leave  the  contents  of  the  latter  free.  In  still  other  cases  the  uterus 
may  l)ecome  attached  hiffh  up  to  the  abdominal  walls,  so  that  the  vaginal 
portion  disappears  and  the  os  is  reached  with  difficulty. 

The  peritoneal  exudation  may,  as  in  pelvic  inflammations,  become 
absorl)ed  and  disappear.  When,  however,  it  is  surrounded  by  looi>s  of 
intestines  it  is  apt  to  undergo  punilent  and  septic  changes,  and  the 
abscesses  may  then  become  discolored  and  filled  with  stinking  gases.  The 
mtient,  whose  previous  improvement  has  been  ^vatched  with  delight,  now 
loses  an{)etito,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent,  the  strength  fails,  and  death 
may  follow  from  septic  fever  or  from  rupture  of  abscess  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity. 

In  the  pyjemic  form — a  still  more  deadly  variety  of  peritonitis — ^the 
symptoms  differ  materially  from  those  which  have  been  recounted.  As, 
however,  it  constitutes  only  a  single  one  of  the  pathological  changes  con- 
necteil  with  the  poisoning  of  the  blood  through  the  lymphatic  system,  its 
consideration  belongs  properiy  to  the  study  of  the  septic  infection. 

The  symptoms  of  Septicaemia  Lyi^iphatica. — The  symi)tom8  of 
blood-poisoning  in  the  infectious  diseases  of  childbed  vary  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  according  to  the  channel  through  which  the  septic  germs 
enter  the  general  circulation.  In  the  murderous  epidemics  which  prevail 
in  lying-in  hospitals  the  lymphatics  are,  as  a  rule,  the  vessels  primarily 
invaded.  It  is  to  this  form  that  the  cases  already  described  belong,  where, 
with  diphtheritic  patches  upon  the  utero-vaginal  canal  and  sero-purulent 
oedema  of  the  parametrium,  there  are  associated  pyiemic  peritonitis  and 
deformation  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  or  where,  following  the  migrations  of 
the  round  bacteria,  the  serous  cavities  become  successively  involved,  septic 
vegetations  gather  upon  the  heart,  and  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys  be- 
come choked  with  micrococci.  The  lymphatic  form  of  septicaemia  develops 
soon  after  labor,  and  is  always  ushered  in  by  a  chill.  The  temjxjrature 
rises  to  104°  or  even  higher,  and  the  pulse  is  thin  and  frequent.  The 
abdomen  swells  rapidly,  without  being  especially  painful.  Indeed,  pain- 
less distension  of  the  intestines  is  one  oi  the  characteristics  of  an  acute 
invasion  of  the  lymphatics.  Peritoneal  effusion  is  absent  in  cases  which 
run  a  rapid  course,  and  is  distinctly  recognizable  only  in  a  ixjritonitis  of 
long  continuance.  The  effusion  is  not  so  much  due  to  exuciation  as  to  a 
transudation  of  serum  with  which  micrococci  are  commingled.  At  the 
same  time  the  tongue  is  moist,  but  slightly  coated,  and  at  times  quite 
clean.  Sometimes  there  is  diarrhoea  due  to  catarrh  or  to  a  diphtheritic 
affection  of  the  colon.  When  the.  bowels  have  been  constipate<l  the 
administration  of  a  purgative  may  provoke  discharges  which  it  may  be 
found  difficult  to  arrest.  The  skin  is  bathed  in  perspiration.  At  the 
beginning  and  during  the  course  of  the  disease  bleeding  at  tlie  nose  is  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence. 

Toward  the  end  the  pulse  runs  up  to  140  to  160  beats,  while  in  many 
cases  the  temperature  fsJls.  Immediately  after  death  the  heat  of  the  body 
may  for  a  short  time  exceed  the  highest  point  reached  during  life.     The 
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respirations  are  superficial  and  jerky.  In  many  instances  tlie  &oe,  the 
neck,  and  th^  fingers  are  blue  from  defective  oxygenation  of  the  blood« 
At  the  same  tunc  the  skin  becomes  clammy  and  the  extremities  cold. 

The  sensorium^  in  cases  which  run  a  rapid  course,  is  usually  affected  at 
an  esirly  period.  The  patients  appear  somnolent,  are  restless  in  bed,  have 
light  delirium,  and  respond  only  when  spoken  to  loudly.  As  a  rule,  they 
make  but  little  complaint,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  dyspnoea,  would  have 
nothing  to  disturb  their  sense  of  comfort.  Very  few,  even  as  death 
approaches,  have  any  idea  of  the  danger  that  threatens  them.  Now  and 
tlien,  in  place  of  stupor,  great  restlessness,  and  even  a  maniacal  condition, 
is  developed.     Albumen  is  usually  found  in  the  urine. 

Pleurisy,  .so  frequently  associated  with  lymphatic  septicFemia,  b  fre- 
quently douole,  more  rarely  single,  and  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  shani  pain 
iu  the  side  and  an  aggravation  of  the  previous  dyspnoea.  Pericarditis  is 
less  frequent,  and  occurs  usually  ^vithout  symptoms  toward  the  close  of 
life.  The  joint  affections  are  characterized  by  redness  and  swelling,  and 
by  pain,  which  is  sometimes  so  great  that  touching  the  inflamed  part 
suffices  to  arouse  the  patient  from  sopor.  Sometimes  fluctuation  is  felt^ 
but  death  occurs  before  perforation  and  discharge  of  the  pus. 

The  most  frequent  ending  is  death,  which  follows  in  from  two  to 
twenty-one  days,  and,  as  a  rule,  between  four  and  seven  days.  Recovery 
is,  however,  possible. 

The  symptoms  of  Sept^cjemta  Venosa  (phlebitis  uterina,  pyaemia 
metastatica). — The  putrid  infection  of  a  thrombus  at  the  placental  site  may 
take  place  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  labor.  Usually, 
however,  the  approach  is  insidious,  and  the  disease  develops  from  an  appar- 
ently insiguificant  endometritis  or  parametritis ;  or  the  patient,  with  the 
exception  jxirhaps  of  a  tired  feeling,  of  slight  chilly  sensations,  and  of  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  any  indisposition  for 
days  preceding  the  attack,  or  even  until  the  first  getting  up  from  childbed. 
The  initial  chill  in  typical  cases  is  characterized  by  its  violence  and  dura- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  may  last  for  hours.  It  is  accom])anied  and  fol- 
lowed by  high  temperature,  the  febrile  attack  ending  with  profuse  perepi- 
ration  as  in  intcrmittcut  fever,  with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded.  The 
fall  in  temperature  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  prolonged  remission. 

In  many  cases  the  pulse  rises  and  falls  with  the  variations  in  the  body 
heat,  while  in  others  it  remains  pennanently  above  the  average.  A  fre- 
quent pulse  is  always  a  suspicious  symptom  in  childbed,  even  where  the 
oilier  symptoms  are  apparently  nonnal. 

Erratic  chills  announce  the  lodgment  of  emboli  in  distant  organs. 
With  the  formation  of  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  other  paren- 
chymatous organs  the  typical  character  of  the  disease  changes.  In  place 
of  cliills  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  foUoAved  by  remissions  and 
periods  of  apparent  improvement,  the  fever  is  continuous,  the  pulse 
becomes  small  and  rapid,  while  sopor,  slight  delirium,  a  dry  skin,  a  dry, 
brown,  cracked  tongue,  and  a  moderately  tympanitic  abdomen,  give  the 
case  tiie  appearance  of  one  of  tyj)hus  fever. 

Pci'itonitis  is  present  in  hardly  one-third  of  the  cases.  The  abdomen 
is  therefore  flat  and  soft,  and  often  is  not  sensitive  upon  pressure.  Icterus, 
due  to  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  is  an  ominous  symptom. 

Death  asually  occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week.     In  tlie  typhus- 
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like  cases,  however,  it  may  follow  the  first  attack  speedily.  Recovery 
is  possible  where  the  organs  secondarily  affected  are  not  of  too  great 
iin})ortaiice. 

A  combination  of  the  lymphatic  and  venous  forms  of  septicaemia  is 
not  uncommon  in  coses  niuuing  a  protracted  course. 

The  symntoms  of  PunE  Septicemia. — Under  the  title  of  pure  septi- 
caemia should  be  placed  cases  in  which  the  absorption  of  putrid  materials 
into  the  blood  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  intense  blood-poisoning  without 
the  development  of  local  lesions.  A  common  example  of  this  form  is  met 
with  in  the  fever  which  results  fi'om  the  presence  in  the  uterus  of  dccom- 
l>osing  coagula  or  portions  of  retained  ovum,  the  fever  subsiding  with 
the  removal  of  the  disturbing  cause.  In  like  manner  we  sometimes 
meet  with  cases  of  intense  septic  poisoning  followed  by  speedy  death,  in 
wliidi  the  post-mortem  examination  reveals  only  changes  in  the  bhxxl 
and  softening  of  the  parenchymatous  organs.  The  symptoms  are  ofteu 
similar  to  those  produced  by  the  injection  of  putrid  materials  containiug 
rod-like  bacteria  into  the  vessels  of  animals.  As  the  long  bacteria  do 
not  possess  the  cai)acity  of  self-reproduction  in  the  blood,  to  produce  fatal 
results  the  quantity  of  putrid  fluid  injected  must  be  large  or  be  frequently 
rc])eated.     This  form  is  said  not  to  be  inoculable.  • 

Causes. — The  effects  of  a  poisoned  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  cause 
of  puerperal  fever  is  best  observed  in  the  so-called  nosocomial  malaria  of 
hospitals.  In  days  gone  by,  before  I  had  learned  by  experience  that  the 
safe  conduct  of  a  lying-in  semce  depends  upon  the  fastidious  exclusion  of 
every  source  of  contamination,  I  ha<l  frequent  occasion  to  witness  febrile 
outbreaks  among  puerperal  women  in  the  Bcllevue  Hospital,  which  were 
instantly  arrested  by  the  simple  transfer  of  the  inmates  of  the  affected  wanl 
to  a  wholesome  locality,  though  no  changes  were  simultaneously  made  in 
either  the  personnel  or  the  utensils  of  the  service.  In  these  instances  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  previous  unhealthy  condition  was  not  due 
to  the  direct  transfer  of  an  inoculable  matter  from  patient  to  patient  by 
the  attendants,  but  by  something  residing  in  the  air  of  tlie  vacated  apartr 
ment  In  the  inquiry  as  to  the  production  of  this  condition  it  can  be 
assumed  that  it  is  not  caused  by  aggregation  alone.  The  medical  wards 
of  Bellevue,  always  crowded,  have  often  furnished  in  times  of  need  safe 
receptacles  for  puerperal  patients.  It  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  atmosphere.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  some  additional  element  capable  of  unfavorably  affecting  the 
economy.  What  this  element  really  is,  is  demonstrated  by  a  familiar 
clinical  experience.  When  the  disturbance  produced  by  nosocomial 
malaria  is  not  at  an  early  stage  arrested  by  change  of  locality,  the  secre- 
tions of  patients  affected  become  inoculable.  Then  the  epidemic  spreads 
rapidly,  and  assumes  continuously  a  more  and  more  severe  type.  If 
during  an  epidemic  the  external  genitals  be  carefully  watched,  now  and 
then  diphtheritic  patches  will  be  noticed  to  form  upon  them.  At  first 
these  patches  may  disappear  or  yield  readily  to  treatment.  When  an 
epidemic  has  assumed  a  pestilential  form  the  patches,  which  may  in 
isolated  cases  make  their  appearance  at  any  time  in  a  hospital,  are  rarely 
absent  in  fatal  cases.  The  composition  of  the  patches  tells  the  tale  of 
what  it  is  in  the  atmosphere  which  accomplishes  the  charnel-house  work. 
Favoring   conditions   nave  led  to  the  multiplication  of  disease-germs 
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iQ  the  air,  and  have  fitted  them  to  become  the  active  producers  of 
disease. 

m 

lu  a  patient  dying  in  the  early  stages  of  an  epidemic  there  may  be  no 
diphtheritic  manifestations,  though  the  tissues  and  secretions  are  filled 
with  bacteria.  As,  however,  the  epidemic  gains  headway,  the  lesions  of 
the  generative  apparatus,  and  especially  of  the  external  organs,  which  are 
most  exix)sed  to  air,  become  covei'etl  with  patches  which  SNvarm  with 
micrococci.  Under  the  conditions  named  it  is  certainly  more  in  accord 
with  ordinary  scientific  reasoning  to  conclude  that  the  micrococci  play  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  puerperal  fever  than  that  the  puerperal 
fever  produces  the  micrococci. 

To  be  sure,  bacteria  or  their  spores  are  always  present  in  the  air,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  asked  how  patients  are  ever  spared  from  their  pervei'se 
industry.  The  answer  is,  tnat  the  effect  produced  by  the  atmosphere  of 
a  hospital  is  dei^endent  partly  upon  the  quantity,  and  partly  upon  the 
quality,  of  the  suspended  germs.  Floating  spores,  when  sparsely  distrib- 
uted, rarely  possess  the  power  of  invading  a  healthy  organism.  In  the 
inauguration  of  an  epidemic  the  first  patient  severely  attacked  is  usually 
one  whose  iK)wers  of  resistance  are  broken  down  by  prolonged  labor,  by 
hemorrhage,  by  poverty,  or  some  other  condition  leading  to  impaired 
vitality. 

Puerj>eral-fever  epidemics  due  to  contamination  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  not  to  direct  contagion,  do  not  at  once  reach  the  maximum  of  inten- 
sity. At  first  the  temi>erature  tables  indicate  the  prevalence  of  milk 
fever;  next  follow  cases  closely  resembling  those  of  mild  paludal  poison- 
ing; and,  finally,  if  these  warnings  are  unheeded  and  reliance  is  placed 
upon  antiperiodic  remedies  rather  than  upon  prompt  closure  of  tlie  threat- 
ened ward,  the  pestilence  develops.  In  the  conduct  of  lying-in  hospitals 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  with  the  multiplication  of  the  septic 
germs  the  danger  increases. 

At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  the  agents  which  pervade  the  air 
where  hospital  patients  are  confined  is  an  important  element  in  the  genesis 
of  febrile  outbreaks.  The  bacterium  termo,  which  causes  putrefaction,  is 
not  in  itself,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  source  of  danger,  A  stink- 
ing odor  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  low  mortality-rate.  The 
imiKjrtance  of  the  common  forms  of  bacteria,  according  to  Pasteur,  results 
from  the  fact  that  by  their  power  to  consume  oxygen  they  pave  the  way 
for  the  active  development  of  the  pernicious  germs,  nearly  all  of  which 
thrive  only  in  media  in  which  that  element  has  been  materially  dimin- 
ished. Again,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  germs  are  not* 
always  equally  active  for  evil.  Gravitz  claims  that  the  ortlinary  varieties 
of  aspergillus  and  penicillium  found  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  on  moistened  walls,  on  food  of  every  variety,  on  decaying  leaves 
and  fruit,  and  whose  spores  are  universally  present  in  the  purest  air,  can 
by  a  succession  of  cultures  be  gradually  brought  to  flourish  in  a  wiuin 
alkaline  fluid,  and  that  they  then  acquire  the  capacity  to  penetrate  living 
tissues,  to  proliferate  in  them,  to  excite  local  necroses,  and  to  cause  death 
in  the  course  of  three  days.  The  resistence  of  micrococci  to  carbolic  and 
salicylic  acids  is  found  experimentally  to  depend  in  a  measure  upon  the 

'  Omvitz, "  Ueber  Schimmel  vegetationen  im  thieriBchen  organismus,"  Vireh.  Arch.,  roL 
lxxx.i.  p.  355. 
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nature  of  the  vehide  in  which  they  are  cultivated  (Buchhok).  The 
actiou  of  septic  fluids  varies  too  with  the  age  of  the  infusions,  with  the 
materials  employed,  and  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  poison- 
germs  are  generated. 

Micrococci  multiply  in  hospitals  when  organic  materials  favorable  to 
tlieir  growth  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities.  Perrin,  Qucnquand, 
and  others  have  shown  that  the  hospital  wards  in  Paris,  especially  those 
U{X)u  the  surgical  and  maternity  divisions,  contain  an  infinite  number  of 
vibrios,  bacteria,  and  all  the  coccus  forms  (Charpentier).  Kobin*  has 
demonstrated  tlie  existence  of  albuminoid  matters  in  water*  condensed 
ujK)n  vessels  containing  freezing  mixtures  and  placed  in  overcrowded  wards 
of  hospitals.  When  the  results  of  crowding  become  manifest,  these  albu- 
minoid matters  not  only  impail  a  fetid  odor  and  putrefy  with  great  rapid- 
it)%  but  rapidly  impart  putrefaction  to  healthy  muscle  and  normal  blood 
with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact.  Pasteur  was  able  by  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  lochia  from  patients  in  the  services  of  Hervieux 
and  Lucas-Champonni^re  to  predict,  from  the  character  of  the  contained 
organisms,  an  impending  attack  of  fever  in  advance  of  the  slightest  symj)- 
tom  betokening  danger. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  lochial  discharge  which  makes  it  such  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  keep  a  maternity  ward  in  a  healthful  condition.  Putrid 
blood  has  been  found  to  be  the  mast  favorable  material  for  septic  experi- 
ments. It  was  noticeable  in  Bellevue  Hospital  that  febrile  outbreaks 
always  arose  in,  and  were  usually  confined  to,  the  ward  in  the  hospital 
which,  by  a  bad  arrangement,  was  assigned  to  patients  for  the  first  four 
or  five  days  following  confinement — f.  c.  during  the  period  of  the  lochia 
cruenta.  As  puerperal  fever  is  rare  after  the  fifth  day,  this  at  first  sight 
would  seem  natural.  But  if  a  patient  was  transferred  directly  after  con- 
finement, during  one  of  these  unhealthy  periods,  to  the  ward  containing 
the  patients  who  had  passed  the  first  five  days,  but  had  not  completed  the 
ten  days,  she  would  escape  the  fever.  It  was  always  the  same  ward  that 
required  to  be  disinfected.  In  a  communicating  apartment  all  the  con- 
finements took  place,  and  at  all  times,  therefore,  the  conditions  were  pres- 
ent for  loading  the  atmosphere  with  the  products  of  decomposing  blood. 
In  the  summer  months,  so  long  as  the  windows  were  open  and  the  air  was 
diluted  by  the  continuous  passage  of  fresh  currents,  the  patients  enjoyed 
immunity  from  nosocomial  malaria.  In  the  autumn,  so  soon  as  it 
became  necessary  to  close  the  windows  partially  on  account  of  the  cool 
nights,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  more  trivial  disturbances,  such  as  so- 
ciilled  milk  fever,  the  hospital  pulse,  and  catarrhal  affiictions  of  the  geni- 
talia, to  manifest  themselves.  Through  the  mouths  of  February,  March, 
and  April  the  mortality  was  usually  greatest.  During  the  winter  months 
there  was,  as  a  rule,  crowding  of  patients,  insufficient  ventilation,  stagna- 
tion of  the  air,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  disease-germs.  That  the 
later  winter  months  should  prove  the  most  perilous  is  in  accordance  not 
only  with  the  theory  of  continuous  accumulation,  but  with  the  experi- 
mental fact  that  weeks  sometimes  elapse  before  a  decomposing  substance 
acquires  the  highest  degree  of  virulence. 

Apart  from  the  nosocomial  malaria  of  hospitals,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  in  the  influence  at  times  of  certain  general  widespiead  atmospheric 

^  Le^na  sur  Us  Uumeurs,  Paris,  1867,  p.  195. 
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states  which  afibct  the  entire  community.  In  the  year  1871  the  mortality 
from  childbed  in  New  York  was  399;  in  1872,  603;  in  1873,  431 ;  in 
1874,  439 ;  and  in  1875,  420.  Now,  the  excess  in  the  deaths  for  1872 
was  due  wholly  to  an  increase  in  the  cases  of  metria,  those  from  ordinar}' 
accidents  remaining  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  years.  The  dis- 
ease certainly  did  not  extend  into  the  city  from  the  hospitals  serving  as 
foci,  for  the  mortal!^  at  Bellevue  Hospital  was  liardly  more  than  half 
the  usual  average.  There  was  no  es])ecial  mortality  that  year  from  either 
diphtheria,  erysipelas,  or  scarlatina,  but  the  aggregate  mortality  was  the 
largest  known  in  the  history  of  the  city.  There  are  no  positive  data  con- 
necting the  civil  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  in  1872  with  parasiticism, 
but  the  prevalence  of  epizootics,  of  epidemic  cartarrhal  afToctions,  of 
peculiarly  fatal  forms  of  pneumonia  and  other  diseases  which  are  now 
attribute^  to  the  presence  of  minute  organisms  in  the  atmosphere,  renders 
such  a  source  highly  probable. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that,  though  the  argument  is  very  strong  in 
favor  of  regarding  the  genitalia  of  puerperal  women  as  tlie  exclusive 
point  of  entry  of  infectious  materials  into  the  system,  it  seems  impos* 
sible  at  the  present  time  to  make  all  the  facts  coincide  with  such  a  theory. 
I  have  the  records  of  a  number  of  cases  occurring  during  an  epidemic  of 
puerperal  fever  in  which  patients  were  either  attadced  witii  fever  previous 
to  parturition,  or  in  whose  cases  the  unusual  len^h  of  labor,  the  fre- 
quency of  post-partum  hemorrhage,  and  the  imperfect  contraction  of  the 
uterus  immediately  after  confinement  were  signs  of  some  abnormal  influ- 
ence exercised  upon  the  economy  at  an  early  period  of  labor  previous  to 
the  existence  of  traumatism.  That  deleterious  materials  may  find  other 
channels  for  entering  the  system  than  a  wounded  surface  is  evidenced  by 
the  cachectic  condition  not  unfrequeutly  produced  in  physicians  by  too 
assiduous  attendance  in  dissecting-rooms  and  places  in  which  postr^morian 
examinations  are  conducted.  One  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  case  of  puer- 
peral fever  which  occurred  in  Bellevue  Hospital  I  find  it  imiK)ssible  to 
attribute  to  any  other  cause  than  that  the  woman  for  five  mouths  pre- 
vious to  her  confinement  served  as  a  helper  in  a  lying-in  ward.  The 
}>ost-mortem  examination  disclosed  no  special  local  lesions,  but  her  symp- 
toms were  those  of  intense  septioemia.  French  writers  report  instances 
of  toxsemic  conditions  developing  in  young  midwives  during  puerperal- 
fever  epidemics.  While  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Tamier, 
who  says,  '^  It  is  probable  that  tlie  lungs,  by  their  extent  and  activity, 
offer  conditions  most  favorable  to  absorption,  and  that  often,  if  not 
always,  it  is  by  them  that  poisoning  occurs,"  it  does  not  yet  seem  time  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  under  exceptional  circumstances  the  respiratory  and 
the  digestive  tracts  may  allow  the  passage  of  materials  of  a  septic  cha- 
racter. 

Another  and  frequent  source  of  puerperal  fever  is  by  direct  inoculation. 
Any  material  of  a  septic  character,  introduced  into  the  genital  passages 
of  a  woman  during  or  after  confinement,  may  produce  a  general  infection 
of  the  system.  But  the  point  upon  which  I  wish  especially  to  dwell  is 
that  it  is  possible  to  trace  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  directly  to  the  lurry- 
ing of  puerperal  poison  from  patient  to  patient  through  the  medium  of 
attendants.  In  such  cases  changes  in  wanls  and  the  most  rigid  sanitary 
precautions  avail  but  little,  so  long  as  tlie  affected  personnel  is  continued 
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in  diar^.  Unless  this  fact  is  fully  recognized,  ajl  the  cleverest  devices 
in  hospital  constiiiction  will  fail  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  disasters. 
In  theoxy,  the  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal  fever  has  ceased 
to  be  the  subject  of  dispute ;  and  yet  no  longer  than  thirty  years  a^o  it 
was  combated  as  a  pernicious  heresy  by  both  Meigs  and  Hodge  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  that  time  regarded  as  the  best  authorities  upon  obstetrical  ques- 
tions in  this  country.  Hodge,  addressing  hLs  students,  said :  "  The  result  of 
the  whole  discussion  will,  1  trust,  serve  not  only  to  exalt  your  views  of 
the  value  and  dignity  of  our  profession,  but  to  divest  your  minds  of  the 
overpowering  dread  that  you  can  ever  become,  especially  in  women  under 
the  extremely  interesting  circumstances  of  g^tation  and  parturition,  the 
ministers  of  evil — that  you  can  ever  convey,  in  any  possible  manner,  a 
horrible  virus  so  destructive  in  its  effects  and  so  mysterious  in  its  opera- 
tions as  that  attributed  to  puerperal  fever ;"  and  Meigs,  in  his  letters  to 
students,  writes :  "  I  prefer  to  attribute  them  to  accident  or  to  Providence, 
of  which  I  can  form  a  conception,  rather  than  to  a  contagion  of  which  I 
cannot  form  any  clear  idea,  at  least  as  to  this  particular  malady.'^  Con- 
trasted with  these  rhetorical  utterances,  in  an  essay  published  in  1843 
by  Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  Ptierperai  Fever  as  a  Private 
Pestilence,  the  opposing  testimony  in  favor  of  contagion  was  pi'esented 
with  equal  literary  and  scientific  skill.  The  evidence  was  complete  and 
conclusive,  and  has  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  practice 
of  midwifery  in  America.  With  his  mnny  claims  to  our  admiration  and 
esteem  there  is  probably  no  title  which  Prof.  Holmes  wears  with  greater 
pride  than  that  of  pioneer  in  a  movement  that  has  done  so  much  to  pre- 
vent the  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  the  wrecking  of  happy  homes. 
Thanks  to  changed  theoretical  views,  physicians  seem  now  rarely  to  be 
the  carriers  of  contagion.  At  least,  in  studying  the  records  of  New  York 
City  for  nine  years,  I  find  that  the  occurrence  of  two  deaths  from  puer- 
])eral  disease,  following  one  another  so  closely  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
of  inoculation,  occurred  to  thirty  physicians ;  a  sequence  of  thi'ee  cases 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  three  physicians:  one  physician  lost  three 
cases,  and  afterward  two,  in  succession;  one  physician  had  once  two 
deaths,  once  three  deaths,  and  twice  four  deaths,  following  one  another ; 
finally,  a  physician  reported  once  a  loss  of  two  cases  near  together,  then 
of  six  patients  in  six  months  and  then  of  six  patients  in  six  weeks. 
Thus  in  the  practice  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  physicians  in  nine 
years  I  find,  excluding  cases  occurring  in  hospitals,  that  the  experience 
of  thirty-six  only  IcnSa  color  to  the  idea  that  puerperal  fever  is  due  to 
criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession.  Undoubtedly  in 
many  of  these  cases,  too^  the  responsibility  is  only  apparent,  as  when  a 
practitioner  has,  for  example,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  one  week  a 
woman  from  pucrj)eral  convulsions,  and  another  in  the  following  week 
from  placental  hemorrhage.  Singularly  enough,  not  one  of  the  sequences 
mentioned  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  physician  connected  with  a  lying- 
in  hospital.  In  face  of  the  charge  that  the  physicians  holding  obstetrical 
appointments  in  public  institutions  are  active  disseminators  of  puerperal 
fever  through  populoiis  communities,  I  find  that  the  total  loss  from  all 
puerperal  causes,  occurring  in  the  private  practice  of  ten  physicians  inti- 
mately associated  with  such  institutions,  numbered  during  the  nine  years 
but  twenty-one  cases.    Of  these,  thirteen  were  the  result  of  ordinary  acci- 
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dents^  and  only  eight  cases  of  metria  proper^  of  whicb  one  was  developed 
before  the  physician  was  called  in  attendance;  whereas  a  single  physician, 
holding  no  hospital  appointment,  lost  during  the  same  time  twenty-seven 
cases,  of  which  twenty-one  were  cases  of  metria. 

There  is,  however,  a  survival  of  the  older  ideas,  diiefly  to  be  seen 
among  the  laity,  in  propositions  to  secure  absolute  immunity  from  puer- 
peral fever  in  hospital  patients  by  confining  them  in  wooden  structures 
or  by  conducting  births  under  carbolic  acid  spray. 

I  have  been  interested  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  far  experience 
corresponds  with  Semmelweis's  original  theory  that  puerperal  fever  owes 
its  origin  to  poisonous  materials  obtained  from  dissecting-rooms  and 
introduced  into  the  genital  canal  by  the  hands  of  physicians  attending 
caises  of  labor.  With  this  view  I  have  made  personal  application  to  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  have  engaged  in  midwifery  practice  while 
performing  the  functions  of  demonstrators  of  anatomy  in  our  medical 
schools.  H.  B.  Sands,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
reports  that  in  the  five  years  during  which  he  held  the  office  of  demon- 
strator he  attended  about  sixty  cases  of  labor.  All  did  well.  He  lost 
his  first  patient,  from  childbed,  a  short  time  afler  he  had  resigned  his 
position  in  the  dissecting-room.  J.  W.  Wright,  the  present  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  University,  who 
held  for  one  year  the  position  of  demonstrator  in  tlie  Woman's  College, 
writes  me  that  "  during  the  year  I  attended  one  hundred  and  four  cases, 
including  twenty-two  forceps  cases,  two  of  craniotomy,  two  of  podalic 
version,  and  four  of  breech  presentation.  Of  this  number  I  lost  two 
cases,  one  from  phlegmasia  dolens  complicating  uraemia,  from  both  of 
which  troubles  the  patient  had  suffered  during  her  previous  labor,  and 
one  from  double  pneumonia,  the  result  of  unusual  exposure  following 
confinement.  Out  of  these  one  hundred  and  four  cases  I  can  recall  but 
three  or  four  cases  of  metritis,  and  those  of  a  mild  character ;  I  have 
never  thought  they  had  any  special  connection  with  my  duties  in  the 
dissecting-room.  I  may  add  that  for  ten  years  I  have  attended  a  pretty 
large  number  of  confinements  each  year,  and  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  autopsies  as  occasion  has 
offered,  and  of  handling  and  examining  pathological  specimens  both  in 
and  out  of  the  dissecting-room,  notwithstanding  which  my  death-rec- 
ord among  this  class  of  cases  has  been  unusually  low.'^  Samuel  B. 
Ward,  formerly  demonstrator  at  the  Woman's  College,  at  present  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  tlie  Medical  School  at  Albany,  writes :  "  While  I 
was  daily  in  the  dissecting-room  during  the  winter  sessions  of  the  school 
from  1868  to  1872, 1  attended  thirty-two  confinements,  of  which  I  have 
notes.  All  of  the  patients  recovered,  nor  did  any  of  them  suffer  from 
any  complication  that  could  be  traced  to  infection."  It  is  familiarly 
known  tnat  afler  Semmelweis  had  introduced  the  practice,  among  the 
physicians  attending  patients  at  the  lai^  lying-in  hospital  in  Vienna,  of 
washing  the  hands  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  there  was  a  great 
diminution  in  the  mortality  which  prevailed,  notwithstanding  which  G. 
Braun  re{K)rts,  however,  that  in  1867,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  deliveries  there  were  seventeen  deaths.  The 
following  month  Klein  gave  orders  to  suspend  the  use  of  disinfect^ 
anta.     By  chance,  in  August  there  were  only  six  deaths  out  of  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  coufinements,  and  in  September,  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  patients,  none  died.  From  1857  to  1860  the  mortality  was 
slight,  though  disinfectants  were  not  used,  while  during  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  in  spite  of  the  systematic  and  j^ersistent  employment  of  tlicse 
agents,  the  death-rate  once  more  assumed  formidable  proportions.^ 

Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  Semmelweis's 
labors.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  perilous  experiment  to  pass 
from  the  dissecting-room  to  a  patient  in  labor  without  employing  rigorous 
mdasures  to  disinfect  the  hands  and  all  ])arts  of  the  |>erson  brought  into 
contact  with  the  dead  body.  But  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  puerperal  fever  is  not  due  to  any  single,  simple  cause,  nor  can  be 
efiectually  guarded  against  by  a  single  precaution;  and,  again,  that  an 
infectious  poison  does  not  of  necessity  exist  in  every  cadaver  examined. 
Hausmann  found  that  injections  into  the  vagina  of  gravid  rabbits,  in  the 
latter  half  of  pregnancy,  of  serum  from  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  had 
not  died  of  septicaemia  produced  no  fatal  results,  while  rapid  death 
resulted  from  injections,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  pus  from  the 
abdomen  of  a  woman  who  had  died  from  puerperal  infectious  disease.* 

Barnes  and  other  English  writers  lay  considerable  stress  upon  cases 
of  puerperal,  fever  due  neither  to  contagion  nor  to  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, but  to  the  poisoning  of  the  patient  by  her  own  secretions. 
There  is  justification  for  this  view  in  the  fact  that  even  normal  lochia 
.contain  bacteria,  and  when  inoculated  into  animals  produce  in  them 
affections  of  an  ichorrhcemic  and  septicaemic  nature.  When  death  takes 
place  the  tissues  of  animals  thus  treated  are  found  to  be  filled  with  round 
Dacteria.  Furthermore,  the  disease  artificially  produced  is  in  itself  infec- 
tious, and  can  be  continuously  propagated  in  other  animals.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  ^^  Does  not  this  admission  cut  both  ways  ?  How  is  it  possible, 
if  even  normal  lochia  possess  virulent  qualities,  that  childbed  is  ever 
unattended  by  accessions  of  fever?''  To  this  we  can  only  answer  that 
the  reasons  for  immunity  in  ordinary  cases  are  only  known  in  part. 
Karewski*  and  other  experimental  investigators  have  shown  that  the 
virulence  of  the  lochia  increases  proportionately  to  the  number  of  days 
that  have  transpired  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  that  during  the 
first  tlu^ee  days  the  lochia  are  comparatively  harmless.  Meantime,  the 
retraction  of  the  uterus,  the  closure  of  the  sinuses,  and  the  formation 
upon  the  wounded  surfaces  of  protecting  granulations,  all  act  as  natural 
barriers  to  the  penetration  of  poison-germs.  But,  aside  from  these 
reasons,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  unknown  quantity  calling  for  further 
investigation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  we  are  con- 
tent to  term  the  predisposition  of  the  individual  patient.  The  vagina 
after  childbirth  possesses  all  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  putrefaction — viz.  the  access  of  air,  fostering  warmth,  and 
stagnating  fluids  charged  with  dead  tissue.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
of  these  needful  conditions  is,  in  normal  labors,  happily  wanting  in  the 
uterine  cavity.     In  these  days  of  intra-uterine  medication  it  is  well  to 

^  Braun,  JturMicke  auf  die  QetundheiiB  VerhaUniue  unter  den  Wochnerinneti,  u.  s.  w., 
8.  32,  33. 

'  '' Unteranchungen  and  Versuche  fiber  die  Entsteliung  der  ubertragbaren  Krankheiten 
dee  Wochenbettes,"  Beitr.  tur  Oeb.  und  Gvnaek.,  Bd.  iii.  Heft  3,  S.  374. 

'  "Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  ueber  die  Einwirkungen  puerperaler  secrete  auf 
den  thieriscben  organismiu,''  ZeitSchr,  /.  Oeb.  und  Oynaek.,  Bd.  vii.,  2te  Tb.,  S.  331. 
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bear  in  mind  the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  infection  through  vaginal 
and  cervical  wounds^  as  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  through 
the  denuded  intra-uterinc  surface.  The  term  auto-infection  may,  witli 
propriety^  be  employed  as  a  distinctive  appellation  to  designate  tliose 
attacks  of  fever  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstrable  cause,  occur 
in  the  early  days  of  childbed,  and  which  there,  quoad  vitam,  ])urgue  a 
favorable  course,  and  to  cases  of  so-called  late  infection — /.  e.  where,' 
afler  the  fifth  day,  the  accidental  opening  of  a  healing  wound  permits 
the  tartly  absorption  of  poisonous  secretions ;  but  with  the  reserve  that 
the  primary  cause  is,  in  point  of  fact,  atmospheric,  and  the  predisposing 
condition  the  susceptibility  of  the  individual.  Cases  of  auto-infection 
are  in  this  country  extremely  rare,  if  not  unknown  altogether,  in  salu- 
brious or  rural  districts. 

On  another  occasion  I  have  shown  that  in  New  York  City  the  death- 
rate  from  puerperal  fever  is  nearly  twice  as  great  during  the  six  months 
from  December  to  May,  inclusive,  as  from  June  to  November.  The 
greatest  mortality  occurred  in  February  and  *  March,  comprising  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  the  entire  amount.  The  smallest  number  of  deaths 
occurred  in  September  and  October,  in  which  months  but  one-thirteenth 
of  the  entire  number  took  place. 

That  puerperal  fever,  m  its  harvest  of  death,  does  not  spare  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  is  too  familiar  a  trutli  to  be  worthy  of 
discussion.  That,  however,  the  wealthy  do  enjoy  special  immunities 
as  compared  with  the  less-favored  members  of  society,  I  liave  shown 
by  comparisons  made  between  sections  of  the  city  which,  though  lying 
side  by  side,  exhibit  in  a  marked  d^ree  the  two  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty.  Thus,  the  mortality  among  the  representatives  of  the 
lower  social  strata,  in  proportion  to  population,  was  from  three  to  six 
times  as  great  as  that  among  the  more  fortunate  classes. 

Relations  to  Zymotic  Diseases. — In  investigating,  some  years  ago, 
the  nature,  causes,  and  prevention  of  puerperal  fever,*  I  prepared,  from 
the  statistics  of  the  Health  Board  of  New  York  City,  tables  extending 
over  a  period  of  nine  years  to  answer  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  relation  between  the  frequency  of  deaths  from  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
and  erysipelas  and  those  from  metria.  Previous  to  their  publication  I 
was  anticipated  in  my  deductions  by  a  paper  upon  the  same  subject  by 
Matthews  Duncan.*  Neither  Duncan  nor  myself  found  any  such  re- 
lation existing  between  the  statistical  frequency  of  puerperal  fever  and 
the  zymotic  aiseases  mentioned.  There  was,  however,  nothing  in  our 
investigations  to  invalidate  any  direct  testimony  which  tends  to  show  that, 
in  individual  cases,  a  real  connection  between  puerperal  fever  and  the 
zymotic  diseases  may  exist.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  estab- 
lished that  a  poison  may  be  conveyed  from  patients  suffering  from  eitlier 
of  the  forgoing  morbid  processes  which  may  be  absorbed  by  the  puer- 
peral woman,  and  may  in  her  give  rise  to  an  infectious  fever  jK>swssing 
an  intense  decree  of  virulence.  My  friend  Prof.  Barker  has  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  important  relations  of  intermittent  fever  to  the 
puerperal  state.     I  have  not,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  complicate 

*  Trans,  of  the  Tntematioval  Med.  C(mgret»y  Philadelphia^  1876. 

*  *•  On  the  Alleged  Occasional  Epidemic  Prevalence  of  Puerperal  Pvupmia,  or  Puerpe* 
ral  Fever  and  Erysipelas,"  Edinburgh  Med.  Jow-nal,  March,  1876,  p.  774. 
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the  present  discussion  with  any  extended  notioe  of  his  very  valuable 
observations.  So  far  as  malarial  fever  occurs  unequivocally  as  such  in 
puerperal  women,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  establishing  a  special  cate- 
gory for  puerperal  malaria  than  for  puerperal  typhoid  or  puerperal  sraall- 
|x>x.  In  the  class  of  cases  cliaracterized  by  sharp  chills,  intense  fever, 
irregular  remissions,  and  profuse  perspiration,  which  pursue  a  pernicious 
course  unaffected  by  aiitipcriodio  remedies,  the  nature  is  extremely 
dubious.  The  same  s^'mptoms  are  likewise  characteristic  of  certain 
forms  of  pyiemia,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  such  cases  are  familiar  in  the 
practice  of  those  of  our  physicians  who  practise  outside  of  cities  in  dis- 
tricts where  malarial  affections  are  most  prevalent 

Prevention. — Of  the  3342  deatlis  from  puerperal  causes  in  New 
York  City  from  1868  to  1875,  inclusive,  420  occurred  in  hospital,  or 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  number.  Of  the  1947  cases  of  metria,  about 
300,  or  not  quite  one-sixth,  were  contributed  by  the  hospitals.  After 
such  a  showing  the  first  impulse  would  be  to  cry  out  loudly  for  the 
suppression  of  the  maternities.  But  a  wiser  policy  suggests  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  larce  mortality  mentioned  is  an  evfl  necessity.  The 
following  reports  will  show  how  much  may  be  done  in  tlie  present 
state  of  our  scientific  knowledge  to  so  control  the  conditions  which 
favor  the  generation  of  puerperal  diseases  in  large  hospitals  as  to  make 
them  safe  asvlums  for  the  n^y. 

Goodell  ^  iias  stated  that  at  the  Preston  Retreat  in  766  cases  of  labor 
there  have  been  but  2  deatlis  from  septic  disease.  Winckel'  of  the 
Lying-in  Institution  in  Dresden  reported,  in  1873, 18  deaths  from  metria, 
or  1.8  per  cent.,  but  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the  7th  of  July  in  570 
births  there  Avas  but  1  case  of  septic  disease;  in  tlie  ^ear  1872  the 
death-rate  exceeded  5  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  mortality  was  no  for- 
tuitous circumstance,  but  was  due  to  rigid  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  disease.  Stadfeklt*  reduced  the  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  the 
Maternity  Hospital  of  Copenhagen  from  1  to  37,  the  proportion  between 
the  years  1865  and  1869,  to  1  in  87  between  the  years  1870-74. 
Johnston  *  reports,  in  the  Rotunda  Hospital  of  Dublin,  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  mastership,  7860  births  with  169  deaths,  of  which  85,  or  1 
in  91,  were  from  metna.  Braun  von  Fernwald  *  in  sixteen  years  reports 
61,949  confinements  in  the  vast  Maternity  Hospital  of  Vienna,  with  825 
deaths  from  puerperal  fever,  or  1.3  per  cent.  In  a  visit  made  by  me  to 
the  Vienna  Maternity  in  1883,  I  was  informed  that  the  recent  mortality, 
including  difficult  operations,  had  been  reduced  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
Spiegelberg^  lost,  in  901  confinements  at  Breslau,  only  5  cases  of  puer- 
j)eral  fever.  Bcurmann  ^  reports  that  in  the  H6pital  Lariboisi^re,  under 
the  administration  of  M.  Siredey,  the  death-rate  in  1877  was  1  in  145, 
and  in  1878,  1  in  199,  confinements;  in  the  H6pital  Cochin,  under  the 
charge  of  M.  Polaillon,  the  total  mortality  from  1873  to  1877  was  1  to 
108.7.  In  1877  there  was  but  1  death  from  puerperal  causes  in  807 
confinements.     Upon  Prof.  Streng's  division  of  the  magnificent  mater- 

^  On  the  Meant  employed  at  the  Predon  Repeal  for  the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Puer- 
peral  DiseaaeSf  p.  13.  '  BeriehU  und  Studien,  Leipeic,  1874,  8.  183. 

*/^«  matemitittf  ieur  organuaiion  et  adminUtration,  Copenhagen,  1876. 

*  Ctinieal  ReportB,  from  1870  to  1876,  inclusive. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  geeammten  Oynaekologie,  S.  885.  •  Ibid^,  S.  748. 

*  lUeherehet  enr  la  mortaliU  desfemmeB  en  eouchea  dans  lea  hSpitaux,  Vnrlg,  1879. 
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nity  in  Prague,  I  was  told  that,  in  1882-83,  in  over  1100  confinements 
there  had  been  no  death  from  septic  causes. 

When  the  maternity  service  was  transferred  in  1872  from  Bcllevue 
Hospital  to  Blackwell's  Island,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  so-called  street-cases — /.  e,  women  taken  suddenly  in  labor 
without  homes,  and  representing  the  extremes  of  penury  and  want. 
At  first  tliey  were  received,  in  part,  by  the  various  private  institutions 
of  charity  in  New  York  City,  but  these  in  1877  decided  to  exclude  them 
thencefortli,  on  the  ground  that  their  condition  at  the  time  of  their  recep- 
tion was  such  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  the  inmates  for  wliom  the 
cJiarities  were  specially  provided.  An  old  engine-house  was  then  put  in 
readuiess  by  the  city,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Emergency  Hospital 
>vas  placed  under  the  charge  of  Henry  F.  Walker*  and  mvself.  The 
number  of  confinements  in  the  Emergency  has  averaged  220  annually. 
The  death-rate  from  all  causes  has  been  2  |)er  cent.,  which,  though  large, 
is  not  an  unfavorable  showing  when  we  remember  that  the  i)atients  all 
belong  to  the  homeless  class,  that  all  were  taken  in  labor  before  their 
entrance,  and  that  many  of  them  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  at  the 
time  of  their  admission.  The  hospital,  too,  receives  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  patients  annually  who  are  sent  there  only  after  protracted,  and 
often  severe,  operative  measures  have  been  fruitlessly  attempted  outside 
its  walls.'  The  building  possesses,  for  maternity  purposes,  two  fiiirly 
ventilated  rooms.  Excellent  nurses  are  furnished  by  the  New  York 
Training  School  for  Nurses.  Mr.  Osbom,  a  liberal  private  citizen,  has 
had  constructed  in  the  rear,  but  detached  from  the  main  house,  a  small 
pavilion,  modelled  after  that  of  Tarnier,  for  the  reception  of  infectious 
cases.  The  Commissioners  of  Charities  have  promptly  resjwnded  to  every 
call  made  upon  them  to  extend  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  patients. 

Surely  these  results  do  not  support  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  a 
woman  to  be  confined  in  a  street-gutter  than  to  enter  the  portals  of 
a  lying-in  asylum.  Goodell's  experience  shows  that  a  hospital  for 
respectable  married  women  may  be  so  conducted  that  its  inmates  may 
enjoy  absolutely  a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  do  women  in  their  homes 
surrounded  by  all  the  aids  that  wealth  can  command.  Equally  good 
results  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  hospitals  which  are  open  to  unfortunates 
of  every  class.  But  there  is  much  misapprehension  and  confusion  of 
ideas  respecting  the  fate  of  these  women  when  no  charitable  provision  is 
made  for  them.  In  Copenhagen  the  Maternity  Hospital  is  closed  for 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  summer-time.  During  this  period  unmar- 
ried parturient  women  receive  pecuniary  assistance  irom  the  hos]>ital  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  a  place  in  which  to  be  confined.  Now,  Stadfcldt 
reports  a  larger  mortality  among  this  class  than  among  those  delivered  in 
the  hospital.  Yet  they  are  confined  at  a  favorable  season  of  the  year, 
without  any  communication  with  the  furniture,  the  sagc-femmes,  or  the 

'  Dr.  Walker  has  since  resigned,  and  my  present  colleague  is  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Polk. 

'  From  Oct.,  1883,  to  Aug.^  1884,  there  have  been  confined  168  women  in  the  hospital. 
Twenty  were  brought  in  from  the  street  just  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Of  these 
188,  not  one  stifierea  from  any  puerperal  tmection.  There  were  2  deaths — 1  from  inte^ 
tinail  ulcerations,  possibly  the  result  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  irrigations,  and  1  from 
exhaustion.  This  latter  patient  had  been  thirty-six  hours  in  labor  before  she  was 
brought  to  the  hospital,  and  died  four  hours  after  admission.  Under  the  admirable 
management  of  Miss  Hart,  the  matron,  in  addition  to  the  slight  mortality,  there  has 
likewise  been  almost  complete  absence  of  even  trivial  temperature  elevations. 
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pliysiiflans  of  the  hospital.  As  they  fortunately  receive  nothing  but 
money,  that  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  communicating  oortagion.  What 
their  fate  would  be  in  New  York  City  perhaps  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  facts :  Excluding  cases  confined  in  hospitals,  nearly  one-thirtieth 
of  all  the  deaths  and  onc-twenty-fourth  of  the  cases  of  metria  between 
1867  and  1875  are  reported  by  four  practitioners.  Ten  practitioners  out 
of  twelve  hundred  signed  the  death-certificates  of  one-fifteenth  of  the 
women  dying  from  puerperal  causes,  and  one-tenth  of  the  cases  of 
metria.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  deaths  were  all  the  result 
of  malpractice  and  incompetence.  The  true  history  of  most  of  them 
probably  was  that  the  doctor  was  engaged  to  attend  the  case  of  confine- 
ment for  a  small  fee,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  make  no 
calls  subsequently,  unless  specially  summoned  by  the  friends  of  the 
patient.  The  latter,  left  to  ignorant  care  or  perhaps  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever,  and  exposed  to  all  the  pernicious  influences  bred  by 
|X>verty,  when  illness  supervened  probably  did  not  call  the  physician  to 
ler  aid  until  the  time  for  help  had  passed,  so  that  in  the  end  his  profes- 
sional functions  were  confined  to  procuring  the  requisite  permit  for  burial. 

Humanity  demands  that  charity  should  furnish  places  of  refuge  in 
which  poor  outcasts  can  receive  assistance  during  the  perils  of  child- 
bearing.  If  we  must,  then,  have  maternities,  we  should  make  them 
safe,  and  this  can  be  in  great  measure  accomplished  by  remembering 
the  twofold  source  of  danger  arising  from  a  poisoned  atmosphere  and 
direct  inoculation.  A  hospital  must  be  clean,  spacious,  and  well-venti- 
lated, or  its  atmosphere  wdl  become  charged  with  the  spores  of  septic 
ftmgi  and  produce  nosocomial  malaria.  The  most  rigid  sanitary  pre- 
cautions observed  by  the  attendants  will  not  prevent  a  badly-ventilated 
ward  from  becoming  unwholesome,  unless  unoccupied  wards  are  kept  to 
which  patients  can  be  transferred  upon  the  first  admonition  of  danger. 
Goodell  states  that  at  the  Preston  Retreat  the  wards  are  used  invariably 
in  rotation.  In  connection  with  the  Maternity  at  Copenhagen  there  ai-e 
a  number  of  small  supplementary  hospitals  scattered  through  the  city, 
which  serve  as  safety-valves  for  the  central  institution.  Artificial 
methods  of  ventilation  render  the  task  of  keeping  the  wards  wholesome 
comparatively  easy.  They  do  not  need,  however,  to  be  complicated  and 
expensive.  The  good  repute  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  natural  ventilation  afforded  by  open 
fireplaces. 

In  the  Vienna  Clinic,  according  to  C.  Braun,  the  mortality  between 
1834  and  1862  averaged  6  per  cent.,  and  in  1842  the  enormous  total  of 
521  deaths  to  3067  confinements  was  reached.     With  the  introduction  in 

1862  of  what  is  known  as  Bohm's  heating  and  ventilation  system  an 
immediate  improvement  was  experienced.     In  the  sixteen   years  from 

1863  to  1878,  inclusive,  the  total  mortality  has  been  1.6  per  cent.,  though 
in  that  time  5464  practitioners  have  received  an  obstetricsil  training  in  its 
wards.  In  commenting  upon  this  change,  Braun  says :  '^  I  have  now 
from  practical  experience  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
rapid  and  thorough  prevention  of  putridity  by  adequate  ventilation  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  good  preventive  measure  against  puerperal  fever ;  that 
it  is  not  the  number  of  patients  in  a  lying-in  nospital,  nor  yet  the  number 
of  patients  in  a  single  room^  but  the  deficient  circulation  of  air — a  fault 
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which  may  inhere  to  separate  oompartments  in  the  smallest  raatemitics 
— which  is  the  important  feature  in  the  spread  of  puerperal  fever ;  that 
puerperal  M'omen  are  to  be  protected  from  childbed  diseases  not  by 
isolated  buildings  and  gardens,  nor  by  walls,  but  by  the  permanent 
introduction  of  great  quantities  of  pure,  warm  air.'^  He  then  adds, 
what  is  in  thorough  accord  with  my  owii  experience,  '^  Before  new 
institutions  are  built  greater  attention  than  heretofore  should  be  paid 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  old  structures,  and,  where  tliis  is  found  defec- 
tive, a  system  should  be  substituted  corresponding  to  the  scientific 
requirements." 

in  the  year  1872  puerperal  fever  destroyed  28  women  of  156  who 
were  confined  in  the  Bcllevue  Hospital.  The  service  was  then  broken 
up,  and  a  great  outcry  arose  against  '^  tainted  hospitals."  Wooden 
pavilions  were  accordingly  erected  on  Blackwell's  Island  for  the  recep- 
tion of  lying-in  women.  These  buildings  Avere  constructed  U}x>n  what 
is  known  as  the  cottage  plan.  They  were  favorably  situated  in  an  airy 
location  remote  from  the  general  hospital.  They  were,  however,  heated 
by  large  iron  stoves,  and  no  means  of  ventilating  the  wards  was  pro- 
vided,  except  by  lowering  the  windows.  In  less  than  three  months  from 
their  occupancy  an  epidemic  of  puerjieral  fever  made  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  service  for  a  time  to  the  Charity  Hospital.  The  same  result 
followed  every  subsequent  attempt  to  utilize  them  for  maternity  purposes, 
until,  after  three  years^  trial,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  them 
altogether. 

•In  private  practice  it  is  likewise  important  that  the  lying-in  room 
should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  physician  should 
insist  upon  the  value  of  ventilation  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the 
speedy  recovery  of  childbed  women.  By  hermetically  sealing  the  win- 
dows, through  false  fears  of  his  ])atient's  taking  cold,  he  exposes  her  to 
the  risk  of  becoming  poisoned  with  her  own  exhalations. 

But  the  early  experiences  of  the  Il6pital  Cochin  and  the  H6pital  Lari- 
boisidre,  costly,  palace-like  structures,  with  every  appliance  of  art,  prove 
that  fresh  air  alone  does  not  protect  patients  from  the  consequences  of 
inoculation. 

The  great  improvement  in  tlie  condition  of  maternity  patients  in  recent 
years  has  been  due  to  the  application  of  Lister's  principles  to  obstetric 
practice.  Complete  antisepsis  in  the  surgical  sense  is,  of  course,  imprao* 
tioable.  Adequate  antisepsis  has,  however,  been  proved  to  result  from 
the  observance  of  a  variety  of  precautions  which  have  been  the  slow  out- 
come of  experience.  These,  in  brief,  in  hospitals,  consist  in  protecting 
the  patient  from  every  known  form  of  contamination,  and  in  the  prompt 
removal  and  isolation  of  every  puerperal  woman  who  manifests  febrile 
symptoms. 

In  citing  the  examples  of  the  Hftpital  Cochin  and  the  Hdpital  Lari- 
boisii^rc,  I  was  led  to  the  selection  because  these  hospitals  most  strikingly 
illustrate  the  extent  of  the  triumph  of  the  new  doctrines.  Whereas  at 
the  Larilwisi^re  the  mortality  in  1854,  the  year  of  its  opening,  exceeded 
10  per  cent.,  as  a  result  of  the  prophylactic  measures  adopted  by  M. 
Siredey  the  mortality  was  1  to  145  in  1877,  and  1  to  199  in  1878.  And 
at  the  Hdpital  Cochin,  in  1878,  Lucos-Champonnidre,  with'  770  oonfin<>- 
ments,  was  able  to  report  but  2  deaths  from  puerperal  causes. 
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As  regards  details,  the  bedsteads  should  be  of  iron  and  should  be  fre- 
quently scrubbed  with  a  carbolic  solution;  after  each  confinement  the 
palliasse  upon  which  the  woman  lay  should  be  washed  in  boiling  water 
and  the  straw  should  be  burned ;  in  place  of  tlie  usual  rubber  covering  to 
the  bed,  Tarnier  recommends  tarred  paper,  which  is  antiseptic,  and  costs 
so  little  that  it  need  be  used  in  but  a  single  case;  all  soiled  linen  should 
be  instantly  removed  from  the  ward,  either  to  be  burned  or  disinfected  by 
prolonged  boiling;  sponges  should  be  banished,  as,  when  they  have  once 
beeu  soaked  with  blood,  not  even  carbolic  acid  can  make  them  safe ; 
nurses  employed  in  the  puerperal  wards  ought  not  to  have  access  to  cases 
of  labor,  as  D'Espine  and  Karewski^  have  shown  that  the  lochia  of  even 
a  healthy  person  on  the  third  day  will  poison  a  rabbit;  a  patient  attacked 
with  fever  should  be  inunediately  removed,  and  the  nurse  in  attendance 
should  go  with  her.  At  the  Emergency  Hospital,  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  catarrhal  affection  of  the  genital  organs  or  of  so-called  milk 
fever,  the  wards  are  immediately  emptied  and  fumigated  with  sulphur- 
ous acid.  In  spite  of  recent  scepticism  regarding  the  value  of  the  fumes 
of  sulphurous  acid  as  a  germicide  and  disinfectant,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
express,  after  long  experience,  my  firm  conviction  as  to  their  efficacy. 

Dol^ris*  formulates  the  indications  for  effective  prophylaxis  as  follows : 
1,  prevent  the  introduction  of  germs  (antisepsis  before  confinement);  2, 
paralyze  their  action  (antisepsis  after  confinement) ;  3,  shut  up  the  doors 
— veins,  lymphatics,  and  Fallopian  tubes  (employment  of  means  which 
promote  uterine  contraction). 

The  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  refrain  from  attending  a  case  of 
labor  when  fresh  from  the  presence  of  contagious  diseases  or  from  contact 
with  septic  materials,  wliether  derived  from  the  dissecting-room  or  the 
cllnia  Scepticism  regarding  these  sources  of  danger  is  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  be  severely  punishea.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  least  concession 
should  consist  in  a  full  bath  and  a  complete  change  of  clothing.  A  special 
coat  for  confinement  purposes,  stained  ^vitli  blo^  and  ammotic  fluid,  is 
liable  to  convey  infection.     In  every  case  of  labor,  whether  in  hospital  or 

Erivatc  practice,  the  hands  and  forearms  should  be  freely  bathed  in  a  car- 
olic  solution  before  making  a  vaginal  examination.  A  nail-brush,  should 
form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  obstetric  equipment.  Frequent  examinations 
during  labor  should  be  avoided.  All  instruments  employed  during  or 
subsequent  to  confinement  should  be  carefully  disinfected.  In  prolonged 
labors,  aft^r  operation,  in  cases  of  dystocia,  or  where  the  membranes 
have  ruptured  prematurely  and  the  foetus  is  dead,  it  is  a  useful  precaution 
after  delivery  to  wash  both  uterus  and  vagina  with  warm  carbolized  water 
or  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  :  2000).  In  Vienna  both  Spaeth 
and  Braun  after  difficult  labors  introduce  a  suppository  of  iodoform,  2 
to  2J  inches  in  length,  into  the  uterine  cavity.  The  formula  recom- 
mended consists  of — 

IJ*.  lodoformi,  20  grammes ; 

Gummi  Arabici, 

GlycerinfiB, 

Amyli  puri,  &a.  2  grammes ; 

Ft.  Bacilli,  No.  iij. 

^  D'Espine, ''  OmtrihutUm*  d  VHndt  dt  la  sepUeSmie  puerpSmU,^^  p.  18 ;  Karewskii  loe.  eii, 
^Laficvre  puei'p^ale,  1880,  p.  303. 
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In  their  introductioQ  the  half-hand  (left)  should  be  passed  to  the  cervix ; 
tlie  iodoform  bacillus  should  be  seized  by  a  pair  of  polypus  forceps  and 
pushed  into  the  cervical  canal.  The  hand  in  the  vagina  should  then  be 
used  to  shove  the  suppository  upward  past  the  internal  os.  No  symptoms 
of  poisoning  from  the  iodoform  have  been  observed.  The  disinrection 
is  complete  and  i)rolonged.  In  hospitals  the  woman  should  be  bathed 
before  entering  the  lying-in  ward,  and  the  vagina  should  in  all  cases 
be  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  both  before  and 
immediately  after  labor.  The  conduct  of  labor  under  carbolic  add  spray 
is  commended  by  Fancourt  Barnes.  Dol^ris  advises  the  application  of 
a  compress  soaked  in  carbolic  fluid  to  the  external  genitals  during  the 
progress  of  labor.  Tarnier  advises  dressing  the  vulva^  so  soon  as  the 
head  begins  to  emerge,  with  a  pledget  soaked  in  carbolized  oil  (1  :  10). 
With  the  recession  of  the  head  during  the  interval  between  pains  a  por- 
tion of  the  oil  is  carried  upward  into  the  vagina.    , 

In  the  puerperal  period  tlie  warm  carbolized  douche  stimulates  uterine 
retraction  and  promotes  the  rapid  healing  of  wounds  in  the  vaginal  canal ; 
in  hospital  practice  it  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  putrid  albuminoid  matters  in  the  air.  In  private  prac- 
tice the  jiaticnt  should  employ  a  new  syringe;  in  hospitals  every  woman 
should  be  su])plicd  with  a  glass  tube  to  be  attached  to  the  irrigator. 
When  not  in  use  these  tubes  should  be  immersed  in  carbolic  acid.  The 
stream  injected  into  the  vaeina  sliould  be  continuous,  like  that  furnished 
by  the  fountain  syringe.  With  my  hospital  patients,  in  place  of  cloths 
to  the  vidva  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  oakum.  By  soaking  the 
latter  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  the  vulva  is  surrounded  by  an  anti- 
septic atmosphere.^ 

Pedantic  as  these  directions  may  seem,  they  are  justified  by  cx|)erience, 
nnd  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  given  easily  bc<x)mes  a  matter  of  habit. 
That  by  such  precautions  puerperal  fever  is  destined  to  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  dangerous^diseases  attacking  tlie  woman  in  childbed  is  saying  more 
than  is  warranted.  Neveitheless,  it  is  tnie  that  a  physician  ought  never 
to  lose  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  its  occurrence.  Indeed, 
puenxsral  fever  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  preventable  disease,  and  an 
attack  as  the  evidence  that  some  source  of  danger  has  been  overlooked, 
though,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  easily  happen 
that  even  with  the  keenest  scrutiny  the  precise  cause  in  an  individual  case 
may  escape  detection.' 

^  I  know  -that  of  lute  there  has  been  a  strong  reaction  against  the  use  of  va^nal  injeo* 
tions  in  normal  childbed,  but  personally  I  have  experienced  none  of  the  disagreeable 
effects  ascribed  to  them.  Indeed,  both  my  hospital  and  private  patients  alike  speak  of 
them  as  soothing  and  g^tefuL  I  therefore  have  had  no  ground  to  discontinue  them.  Thai 
they  are  indispensable  I  do  not  claim.  They  are  no  longer  used  in  Vienna,  in  Prague^ 
nor  in  the  New  York  Maternity,  and  yet,  none  the  less,  tneir  results  have  since  been  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  At  these  institutions,  however,  vaginal  disinfection  is 
vigorously  resorted  to  during  and  immediately  subsequent  to  labor,  and  during  childbed 
some  form  of  antiseptic  pad  over  the  vulva  is  employed. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Oarrigues  hits  furnished  a  most  extraordinary  exam* 
pie  of  the  efficacy  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  at  the  New  York  Maternity  Hospital. 
From  the  vears  1875  to  I8S2,  inclusive,  tlie  number  of  confinements  was  2827;  the  deaths 
116,  or  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  was  reached  in  1877 — vis.  6.07 ; 
the  lowest  in  1881,  when  it  fell  to  2.36.  In  1883,  of  345  women  confined,  30  died.  In 
September  of  that  vear  there  were  9  deaths,  and  of  5  puerpene  who  were  seriously  ill, 
1  died  later.    At  this  time  he  introduced  a  series  of  reforms  of  which  the  followiRg, 
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Before  U*rniii)ating  tliis  section  upon  the  prophylaxis  of  puerjieral  fever, 
I  take  great  satisfaction  in  furnishing  from  larnier^s  recent  treatise  the 
following  description,  by  Pinard,  of  the  ingenious  pavilion  designed  by 
Tarnier  to  make  it  [K)5sible  to  secure  for  hospital  ]>atients,  at  tlie  mini- 
mum expense,  the  benefits  of  isolation,  and  to  provide  for  each  room  in 
the  pavilion  all  the  conditions  favorable  to  rapid  and  complete  disin- 
fection* 

The  pavilions  are  two-storied  and  of  a  rectangular  shape,  twenty-four 
feet  in  width  by  forty-six  feet  in  length.  The  front  and  rear  face  to  the 
north  and  south,  the  ends  to  the  east  and  west.  Two  main  partitions 
divide  the  interior  into  tliree  divisions.  Each  end  division  is  subdivide«l 
by  a  central  partition  into  two  chambers,  so  that  each  story  has  five  com- 
partments— ^a  central  one  for  the  attendants,  and  four  at  the  four  corners 
destined  for  the  reception  of  patients.  On  the  ground  floor  the  central 
comjxartment  consists  of  a  vestibule  facing  to  the  north,  and  an  office 
facing  to  the  soutli.  On  tlie  former  are  placed  the  staircase,  the  water- 
closet,  and  a  rece])tion-cIo6et.  In  addition  to  the  main  entrance  there  are 
three  interior  doors — one  leading  to  the  water-closet,  one  to  the  closet,  and 
one  to  the  office.  The  latter,  for  the  occupation  of  the  person  on  duty, 
contains  a  heater,  a  poi*table  bath,  a  table,  cliairs,  and  wardrobe.  Two 
windows  face  the  soutli.  The  office  has  two  doors^  one  opening  into  the 
vestibule,  and  the  other,  in  the  opposite  side,  opens  directly  outwaixl. 
The  four  comer  rooms  for  patients  have  each  a  door  and  a  window,  the 
latter  looking  from  the  end  of  the  partition  and  reaching  to  the  floor,  and 
the  former  opening  out  from  the  facade.  These  four  rooms  are  therefore 
not  only  independent  of  one  another,  but  have  no  communication  with 
the  vestibule  or  the  central  office.  On  tlie  second  floor  the  arrangement 
is  similar,  except  that  the  rooms  oj^en  unon  a  balcony,  by  means  of  which 
communication  from  the  outside  is  rendered  })ossiblc.  Upon  each  fa9ade 
a  glazed  screen  furnishes  shelter  in  rainy  weather.  The  screen  extends 
to  the  roof,  but  is  not  in  direct  contact  with  the  walls,  a  space  being 
left  for  a  current  of  air.  The  eight  rooms  for  patients,  four  on  each 
storj',  are  severally  fourteen  feet  long,  eleven  and  a  naif  feet  wide,  and  ten 
feet  high.  Below,  the  floors  are  of  asphaltum ;  above,  of  flags  or  slates. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  stuccoed  and  covered  with  oil  paint.  The 
comers  are  rounded  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust.     To  facilitate 

omitting  detnils,  gives  the  essentials:  Wards  fumigated  with  sulphurous  acid  fumes,  and 
the  floors  and  furniture  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  :  1000).  Kvcrj 
patient^  on  entering  the  lying-in  ward  after  the  bath,  had  her  abdomen,  buttocks,  genitals, 
and  thighs  M-a^hed  with  sublimate  solution  (I  :  2000).  During  labor  vagina  irrigated 
with  latter  solution.  In  prolonged  labors  irrigation  repeated  every  three  hours.  Great 
care  of  hands  on  part  of  doctor  and  nurses.  Glycerine  and  corrosive  sublimate  (1 :  1000) 
\\he<\  for  lubricating  fingers  before  making  internal  examinations.  Antiseptic  pad  applied 
to  the  head  during  its  egress,  and  to  the  vulva  until  the  seoondines  had  been  expelled. 
AbsorL>ent  cotton  covered  with  netting  soaked  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution  applied  to 
external  genitals  during  childbed  period.  This  latter  applied  and  removed  with  the 
same  care  as  in  dressing  a  wound  after  a  capital  operation.  Irrigation,  first  of  the  vagina 
and  afterward  of  the  uterus,  immediately  after  labor  in  cases  where  the  hand  or  instru- 
ments had  been  passed  into  the  uterine  cavity. 

When  the  details  of  this  treatment  were  first  published  by  Grarrigues,  many  took  a 
humorous  view  of  it,  but  mark  the  result:  In  the  following  162  confinements  there  were 
no  deaths,  and  from  October  to  July,  inclusive,  of  the  nresent  year,  of  409  patients  con- 
fined, though  many  operations  were  performed,  6  dieu ;  but  of  these,  3  only  were  from 
septic  causes,  and  they,  Garrigues  believes,  were  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  certain  of 
the  prescribed  details. 
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washing,  tlie  floors  slaut  towaixl  a  gutter  communicating  by  means  of 
a  pipe  with  the  sewer.  In  each  room  panes  of  glass  enable  patients  and 
the  office  attendant  to  see  one  another,  so  that  surveillance  is  secured  with- 
out sacrificing  the  principle  of  isolation.  The  furniture  or  the  rooms 
consists  of  an  iron  I>edstead  with  metallic  springs.  The  pillow,  bolster, 
and  palliasse  are  stuffed  with  straw.  In  addition,  each  room  is  provided 
with  a  night  table,  a  round  table,  a  chair,  a  stool,  and  a  crib— all  of  iron. 
A  bell-rope  at  the  bedside,  the  vnve  of  which  passes  to  the  office  by  the 
outside  of  the  building,  enables  the  patient  to  summon  assistance.  Each 
room  likewise  contains  a  washstand,  with  faucets  for  hot  and  cold  water, 
the  latter  supplied  from  a  cistern  on  the  roof,  the  former  from  the  office 
heater.  The  patients  remain  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  confined  until 
they  are  discharged.  Wlien  this  takes  place  the  chamber  is  aired,  the 
furniture  is  removed  and  washed  witli  care,  the  straw  is  burned,  and  tlie 
walls  ai*e  washed  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  If  a  patient  is 
taken  ill,  she  is  carefully  isolated,  and  has  assigned  to  her  her  owa 
especial  attendant  and  physician,  who  do  not  come  into  contact  with  other 
pucri)eral  patients. 

That  the  plans  of  construction  in  the  Tamier  pavilions  would  require 
some  modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  rigor  of  our  winters  seems  prob- 
able, but  the  principles  which  they  illustrate  are  sufficiently  vindicated  by 
the  residts  so  far  reported — viz.  6  deatlis  in  1062  confinements,  whereas 
in  the  old  Maternity  the  death-rate,  formerly  amounting  to  6  per  cent, 
still  aggrq^tes  2  to  the  100. 

Treatment. — When  the  septic  germs  characteristic  of  putrid  infec- 
tion have  once  entered  the  blood,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  physician.  Except,  however,  in  cases  of  acute  septicaemia,  where 
the  quantity  of  poison  introduced  at  the  outset  is  excessive,  the 
{)atieut  rallies  from  the  immediate  shock,  and,  provided  no  fresh  pyro- 
genie  material  finds  its  way  into  the  sjrstem,  recovery  is  to  be  antici- 
pated. The  indications  for  treatment  are,  thei'efore,  to  neutralize 
the  puerpcnd  poison  at  the  point  of  production,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
causing  further  mischief,  and  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  enable  the 
patient  to  tolerate  its  presence,  when  once  absorbed,  until  it  is  either 
eliminated  or  loses  its  liarmful  properties. 

Toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  indication  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended that  in  every  case  of  fever  of  puerperal  origin  the  vagina 
be  clciinsed  with  a  2  to  3  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or 
corrosive  sublimate  (i  :  3000)  every  four  to  six  hours.  The  douche 
in  itself  is  absolutely  harmless.  In  most  cases  the  infection  starts 
from  the  wounds  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  cervix.  Then,  too,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  secretions  to  stagnate  in  the  vaginal  cul-de-sac,  bathing  as 
they  do  the  cervical  portion,  is  a  prolific  source  of  septic  trouble.  In  all 
but  the  mildest  cases  the  vaginal  orifice  should  be  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  pueq>eral  ulcers.  All  necrotic  patches  should  be 
touchai  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  carlx)lio 
acid,  with  iodoform,  or,  what  I  personally  prefer,  a  mixture  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  the  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron  and  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine.  The  latter  acts  as  a  powerful  antiseptic,  while  the 
former,  by  corrugating  the  tissues,  closes  the  lymphatics  and  shuts  up 
the  portals  through  which  the  septic  germs  penetrate  into  the  system. 
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Intra-nterine  injections  shoukl  be  resorted  to  with  extreme  circum- 
speutioQ.  They  are  not  indicated  by  a  simple  rise  of  temperature.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  febrile  attacks  which  occur  in  childl^ed  nm 
an  absolutely  favorable  course.  Unle5?s  the  infection — and  thi,s  is  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception — ^i>roceed.s  from  the  uterine  cavity,  they  ai'e 
unnecessary.  In  circumscribed  inflammations,  where  the  morbific  poison 
loses  its  virulence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  puerj>cral  lesicm,  they  are 
oflen  injurious.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  so  conduct  them  as 
to  avoici  opening  up  afresh  recent  granulating  wounds.  Yet  the  practice 
of  local  disinfection  is  warmly  advocated  by  Fritsch,  Schfiller,  Langen- 
buch,  and  Schroeder  as  a  prophylatic  against  puerperal  affections.  On  the 
other  hand,  Braun  von  Fernwald,  with  his  vast  opportunities  for  judg- 
ing obstetrical  questions,  writes  with  reference  to  this :  "  We  must  pro- 
test against  injections  made  by  physicians  into  the  uterine  cavity.  Such 
meddlesomeness  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good."  This  corresponds 
with  my  o>^ti  experience.  In  theory,  the  proposition  to  treat  the  uterus 
as  one  would  any  other  pus-secreting  ca^^ty  seems  rational,  but  I  have 
fonnd  that  every  attempt  to  carry  the  theory  to  its  logical  conclusion  in 
liospital  practice  has  been  folloAved  by  a  rise  in  the  puerperal  death-rate. 
Kunge  reports  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  in  Gusserrow's  clinic  brought 
about  by  the  employment  of^  intra-uterine  irrigations,  during  which  the 
mortality  rose  to  3.8  per  cent.  AVith  the  abolition  of  the  irrigations  the 
mortality  sank  to  .39  per  cent.  In  1880,  Fischel  *  introduced  the  so-called 
permanent  irrigations  into  the  Prague  maternity.  Of  880  patients,  9 
died  of  sepsis.  The  irrigations  were  then  prohibited.  The  following 
year,  of  933  patients,  only  2  died  from  the  same  cause,  and  in  1882,  oi 
521  patients,  there  were  no  deaths  from  sepsis.  Fehling,  who  limited 
the  use  of  intra-uterine  injections  to  special  momentary  indications, 
reported,  in  1880,  415  confinements  without  a  single  death. 

Among  the  accidents  which  have  been  referred  to  the  use  of  injections 
are  convulsions,  shock,  and  carbolio-acid  or  corrosive-sublimate  poison- 
ing ;  but  the  chief  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  conveying  the  infeo- 
tious  materials  from  the  vagina  to  the  previously  normal  uterus.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior  effectiveness  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate as  a  germicide.  It  not  only  acts  more  rapidly  than  carbolic  acid, 
but  its  action  is  more  permanent.  In  the  usual  proportion  of  1  :  2000  it 
is  apt,  when  repeated  frequently  as  a  vaginal  douche,  to  corrugate  the 
vagina  and  oer^•ix.  When  used  for  intra-uterine  irrigation  great  pains 
should  be  taken  that  no  j>ortion  of  the  fluid  remain  behind  in  the  uterine 
cavity.  Since  its  introauction  into  the  Emergency  Hospital  there  has 
been  one  death  from  ulceration  in  the  colon,  which  possibly  was  attribu- 
table to  its  use.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  the  claim  that  corrosive  sublimate  is 
an  efficient  antiseptic  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  10,000  may  prove  well 
founded. 

In  pressing  the  necessity  of  caution  and  discrimination,  I  have  not, 
however,  intended  to  discourage  the  employment  of  intra-uterine  anti- 
sepsis in  cases  where  it  is  strictly  indicated.  Thus,  it  would  be  folly, 
in  a  fever  due  to  the  decomposition  of  placental  debris,  of  shreds  of 
decidua,  of  strips  of  membrane,  or  of  retained  coagula,  or  in  diphtheritis 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  treat  the  general  symptoms  and  neglect 

'  "Zur  Tlierapie  der  Puerperalen  Sepsis,"  Arch,/,  Oynaek,,  vol.  xx.  p.  41. 
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the  local  cause  of  difficulty.  In  a  specific  case  it  may  prove  difficult 
to  decide  as  to  the  cornx^  course  to  pursue.  In  general  it  may 
1)6  stated  tliat  it  is  proper  to  wash  out  the  entire  len^h  of  the  genital 
canal  when  fever  follows  prolonged  operations  oonaucted  within  the 
uterine  cavity  or  the  birth  of  a  dead  foetus,  and  in  cases  of  fever  asso- 
ciated with  a  fetid  discharge  which  persists  in  spite  of  the  vaginal  douche, 
with  the  presence  of  recognizable  portions  of  the  ovum  or  its  dependencies 
in  the  lochia,  with  the  repeated  discharge  of  decomposcil  coagula,  or  with 
a  large,  flabby  utenw.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  with  proper  dis- 
infection during  and  immediately  after  labor,  the  occasions  for  late  intra- 
uterine injections  are  extremely  rare. 

The  operation  of  cleansing  the  uterus  should  be  conducted  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  The  syringe  employed  should  produce  a  continu- 
ous and  not  an  interrupted  stream,  and  all  air  should  be  expelled  from 
the  pipe.  The  tube  to  be  passed  through  the  cervix  should  be  of  glass, 
of  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and  bent  somewhat  to  conform  to  the 
pelvic  curve.  The  vagina  should  first  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  dis- 
infection, by  way  of  precaution  against  conveying  septic  materials  into 
the  uterus.  The  introduction  of  the  tube  should  be  made  with  tlie 
guidance  of  two  fingers  passed  through  the  external  os.  But  slight 
Force  is  requisite  to  reach  the  intenml  os.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  to  push  the  tube  to  the  fundus.  The  fluid  injected 
should  be  tepid,  and,  if  carbolic  acid  is  used,  of  the  strength  of  two  or 
three  drachms  to  the  pint ;  if  corrosive  sublimate  is  employed,  the  strength 
should  not  exceed  1  :  3000.     It  should  be  introduced  very  slowly,  and 

Kalns  should  be  taken  to  ensure  its  unimpeded  escape,  which  can  usually 
e  accomplished  by  pressing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cervix  forward  by 
means  of  tlie  glass  tube.  Langenbuch  reconmiends  securing  permanent 
drainage  by  leaving  a  bit  of  rubber  tubing  in  the  cervical  canal — ^a  plan 
concerning  the  merits  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  experience. 
The  tube  is  said  to  be  well  tolerated,  and  to  possess  the  advantage  of  en- 
abling subsequent  injections  to  be  performed  without  disturbing  the  patient. 
In  many  cases  the  results  of  intra-uterine  treatment  are  very  striking. 
Oft«n  the  temperature  falls  notably  within  an  hour  or  two  of  tlie  opera- 
tion. This  result  is,  however,  rarely  permanent.  Usually  the  fever 
recurs,  and  the  operation  has  to  be  repeated.  The  patient  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  with  the  first  sign  of  returning  danger  the  injec- 
tion should  be  repeated.  Two  or  three  injections  may  thus  be  called 
for  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  they  may  require  to  be  continual  for  a 
week.  Still,  by  the  means  indicated  a  certain  pretty  large  proportion  of 
women  seemingly  destined  to  destruction  in  the  end  make  favorable 
recoveries.* 

Ehrcndorfer*  relates  a  case  of  septic  endometritis  and  erysipelas  start- 

^  The  admirable  monograph  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  entitled  The  Prevention  oTtd  Trtattfient 
of  Puerperal  Fever ^  has  already  done  much  good  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profeivion 
at  large  to  the  practice  of  local  disinfection.  His  experience,  however,  based  upon  a  very 
large  consulting  practice,  has  perhaps  been  of  a  kind  to  furnish  him  with  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  puerperal  cases  calling  for  intra-uterine  treatment  With  increasing  care  in 
the  management  of  labor  and  of  the  birth  of  the  child  there  seems  reason  to  nope  that 
tlie  necessity  for  the  treatment  he  so  eloquently  advocates  may,  in  the  near  future,  dia- 
apjiear  entirely. 

'  "  Ueber  die  Verwendnng  d^r  Jodoform  staebchen  bei  der  intrauterinen  nach  behand- 
lung  im  Wochenbette/'  Arch,/,  Gynxuk,,  vol.  zxii.  S.  8S. 
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ing  from  the  genital  organs,  in  Spaeth's  Clinic,  where,  after  seven  days 
of  ineffective  uterine  irrigations,  two  bacilli,  containing  together  ten 
grains  of  iodoform,  were  introduced  into  the  uterus.  The  washings 
\Tith  carbolic  acid  were  tlien  stopped.  On  the  next  day  the  discharge 
was  diminished  and  the  odor  was  less  marked.  On  the  fourth  day  two 
new  iodoform  bacilli  were  introduced.  The  patient,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  erysipelas  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  body,  eventually 
ixx^overed. 

Of  the  symptoms,  the  first  in  order  which  calls  for  treatment  is 
usually  the  peritoneal  pain.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  commonly  of  a 
lancinating  character,  and  is  associated  with  hurried  breathing  and 
extreme  ^eanency  of  the  pulse.  So  soon  as  the  pain  is  once  fairly 
under  control  the  violence  of  the  onset  begins  to  abate.  It  should  be 
met,  therefore,  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  grain  of  morphia  in  solution.  The  anodyne  action  should  be 
maintained  by  doses  administered  by  the  mouth  in  quantities  and  at 
intervals  suited  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  most  important  object 
to  be  secured  is  freedom  from  spontaneous  pain.  It  is,  moreover,  good 
practice  to  push  the  opiate  until  pain  elicited  by  pressure  is  likewise 
controlled,  provided  it  can  be  accomplished  without  producing  narcosis. 
In  susceptible  patients  and  in  localized  inflammations  the  quantity 
required  may  not  be  very  great,  while  in  acute  general  peritonitis  the 
tolerance  of  the  drug  exhibited  by  puerperal  women  is  sometimes  ex- 
traonlinary.  Thus,  a  patient  of  Alonzo  Clark  took  the  equivalent 
of  934  i^rains  of  opium  in  four  days ;  a  patient  of  Fordyce  Barker 
13,969  drops  of  Magendie's  solution  in  eleven  days;  and  one  of  my 
own,  at  the  Maternity,  the  equivalent  of  over  1700  grains  of  opium  in 
seven  days.'  In  this  latter  instance  the  patient  was  to  all  appearance 
moribund  when  the  treatment  was  begun.  Thus,  the  features  were 
pinched,  the  face  was  drawn,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  finger-tips 
were  blue  and  cold,  the  respirations  were  rapid,  and  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  this  condition  the  large  doses  of  opium  did  not 
produce  narcosis,  but  were  followed  by  restoration  of  the  circulation,  by 
normal  breathing,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  shock. 
Any  attempt  to  relax  the  treatment  was  at  once  succeeded  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  alarming  symptoms.  At  the  expiration  of  the  disease  the  opium 
was  discontinued  abruptly  without  detriment  to  the  patient. 

In  contrast  to  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  an  extreme  susceptibility  to  opium 
is  often  observed  in  the  pyaemic  %'aricty.  Here  opiates  seem  to  me  rarely 
to  do  good.  They  do  not  hinder  the  migrations  of  the  round  bacteria, 
there  is  rarely  pain  to  relieve,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  their 
admiustration  was  simply  the  addition  of  a  second  poison  to  the  one 
which  already  was  overwhelming  the  nervous  system. 

In  pelvic  peritonitis,  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours  plastic  exuda- 
tion is  thrown  out  and  the  pain  to  a  great  extent  subsides.  From  this 
time  very  moderate  doses  of^  opium,  as  a  rule,  are  needed  to  make  the 
patient  comfortable. 

In  France  leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen  are  much  used  as  a  means  of 
relieving  peritoneal  sensitiveness.     That  they  do  this  is  beyond  question. 

^  The  details  of  this  case  have  been  reported  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Obst.,  Oct,  1880, 
p.  864,  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Welles,  who  conducted  the  adniinistraiion  of  the  opium. 
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Their  disuse  in  this  country  is  due  probably  more  to  popular  prejudice 
than  to  their  ineificacy. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  an  attack  a  tnrpentine  stupe  to  the  abdomen  is  a 
source  of  comfort  to  many  women,  while  tlie  sharp  counter-irritation  exer- 
cises possibly  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  At  a 
later  period  I  commonly  employ  flannels  wrung  out  in  water  and  coveral 
with  oil-silk  to  prevent  speedy  evaporation.  It  is  an  old  experience  that 
in  the  beginning  of  a  puerperal  fever  the  provocation  of  loose  stools  by 
purgatives  is  frequently  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  temperature  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  patient's  condition.  The  result,  however,  is  fiir  from 
uniform,  as  in  other  cases  these  artificial  diarrhoeas  have  a  tendeocv  to 
aggravate  the  i)eritoneal  symptoms.  Owing  to  this  uncertainty  in  their 
action,  purgative  remedies  should  be  administered  with  caution,  not  from 
any  theory  as  to  their  eliminative  powers,  but  because  of  the  ascertaineil 
existence  of  fecal  accumulation.  In  pelvic  inflammations  castor  oil  in 
two-  or  three-tablespoonful  doses,  or  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel  rubbed 
up  with  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  as  recommended  by 
Barker,  may  be  given  when  thus  indicated.  After  the  bowels  have  onoo 
been  freed,  however,  the  purgative  should  not  be  repeated.  In  cases  of 
intense  local  inflammation  and  in  general  peritonitis  enemata  should  alone 
be  employed  for  the  removal  of  constipation. 

Every  increase  of  body-heat  is  associated  with  rapid  tissue-waste,  with 
enfeebled  heart-action  and  with  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-centres.  Since 
the  modem  recognition  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  high  temperatures  per 
se,  antipyretic  remedies  in  place  of  the  old-time  cardiac  sedatives  have 
come  to  play  the  leading  r6le  in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 

Of  internal  antipyretic  agents  quinia  enjoys  a  deservedly  high  repute. 
In  the  remitting  forms  of  fever  it  may  be  administered  in  five-grain  doses 
at  intervals  of  four  to  six  hours.  Given  thus  in  medium  doses,  it  moder- 
ates the  fever,  diminishes  the  sweating,  and  in  most  patients  lessens  gas- 
tric and  intestinal  disturbances.  In  continued  fevers  It  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  given  in  a  single  dose  large  enough  to  procure  a  distinct 
remission.  By  maldng  a  break  in  the  febrile  symptoms,  if  only  of  a  few 
hours'  duration,  a  retardation  of  the  destructive  processes  is  aooomplisbed* 
At  the  first  admini^ration  twenty  to  thirty  grains  may  be  given.  In 
favorable  cases  the  temperature  fsdls  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  below 
101°.  When  this  high  temperature  is  only  temporarily  held  in  check,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  all  symptoms  of  cinchonism  have  dis- 
appeared, the  same  dose  should  be  repeated.  If  the  doses  mentioned, 
given  in  the  manner  prescribed,  produce  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
fever,  their  continuance  may  be  r^arded  as  unnecessary. 

C.  Braun  and  Richter  speak  favorably  of  the  action  of  salicylate  of 
sodium.*  It  possesses  antipyretic  properties,  though  in  a  less  degree  than 
quinia.      It  is,  however,  rapidly  al)sorbed,  circulates  tlirough  all  the 

Jarenchymatous  organs,  and  finally  is  discharged  unchanged  in  tlie  urine. 
t  is  said  by  Binz,  in  small  doses,  to  hinder  the  action  of  the  disease- 
producing  ferments,  while  it  leaves  untouched  the  normal  ferments  of  tlie 
organism.  It  is  of  special  service  where  quinia  is  not  well  tolerated,  or 
when  given  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  at  a  time  every  four  to  six  hours  as 

^Richter.  "Ueber  intrauterine  Injectionen,"  etc.,  Zeitachr.  fir  Odmrtdt.  und  Oynadt^ 
Bd.  ii.  Heft  1,  p.  146. 
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an  a<1juvant  to  large  single  doses  of  quinia.  Tlie  remedy  sliould  be 
oontiuucd  until  all  traces  of  febrile  disturbance  have  disappeared. 

A  more  powerful  remedy  than  salicylic  acid,  where  quinia  has  failed, 
is  the  Warburg's  tincture.  Some  patients  find,  however,  that  it  is  some- 
what difKcult  to  retain  upon  the  stomach. 

Not  many  years  ago,  owing  to  the  encomiums  of  Fordyce  Barker,* 
the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  was  in  great  favor  in  puerperal  fever  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  excited  pulse  of  inflammation.  The  plan  recom- 
mended was  to  administer  five  drops  hourly,  in  conjunction  usually  with 
mor|)hia,  until  the  pulse  was  brought  down  to  70  or  80  beats  to  the  min- 
ute. If  the  pulse  had  once  been  reduced,  then  three,  two,  or  one  drop 
hourly  would  be  found  sufficient  to  control  it.  Vomiting  and  collapse 
from  its  use  were  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  they  were  temporary  s}nnptoms, 
and  were  followed  by  a  fall  of  the  pulse  tp  30  or  40  a  minute,  which  was 
rather  of  favorable  prognostic  significance.  *  In  the  rapid  pulse  of  exhaus- 
tion, however,  veratrum  should  not  be  given.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  thermometer  into  practice  the  reduction  of  the  pulse  by  veratrum  has 
been  found  to  be  associated  with  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Of  late,  however,  veratrum  has  gone  rather  out  of  voeue,  not  because  it 
is  not  a  very  effective  agent,  but  because  its  adminstration  is  an  art  to  be 
acquired,  mid  cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  an  unskilled  assistant.  Then, 
too,  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  grown  up  a  better  acquaintance  with 
less  dangerous  remedies. 

Braun  i^ecommends  in  severe  cases,  where  quinia  alone  is  without 
effect,  to  give  in  addition  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  of  digitalis  in 
infusion  per  diem  until  its  specific  action  is  produced.  Unlike  veratrum, 
digitalis  effects  a  permanent  slowing  of  the  heart.  By  prolonging  the 
cardiac  diastole  and  contracting  the  arterioles  it  allows  the  left  ventricle 
to  fill,  restores  the  arterial  tension,  diminishes  correspondingly  the  intra- 
venous pressure,  and  promotes  absorption.  Its  tendency  to  produce  gas- 
tric disiurbances  and  the  distrust  felt  as  to  its  safety  have  prevented  its 
becoming  popular  in  practice. 

Alcohol  as  an  adjuvant  to  treatment  is  indicated  in  all  cases,  whether 
quinia  or  salicylic  acid  or  veratrum  be  simultaneously  employed.  It 
stimulates  and  sustains  the  heart,  it  retards  tissue-waste,  and  is  in  itself  an 
antipyretic  of  no  mean  value.  Usually  I  give  it  in  conjunction  with 
quinia,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  hourly  of  either  whiskey,  rum,  or  brandy, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Breisky.'  But  many  yeara 
before  I  had  learned  from  my  friend  Prof.  Barker  that  the  specific  influ- 
ence of  veratrum  was  in  many  cases  not  obtained  until  the  use  of  alcohol 
was  combined  with  it. 

The  antipyretic  action  of  dnigs  is  probably  due  for  the  most  part  to 
some  direct  influence  they  exert  upon  the  oxygenation  of  the  tissues.  Of 
course  the  less  the  fire  the  less  the  heat.  It  is  well,  however,  to  support 
their  internal  administration  by  the  external  employment  of  cold.  Cold 
owes  its  effect  in  fevera  partly  to  the  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body- 
surface,  and  in  a  still  more  important  degree  to  the  impression  which  it 
produces  upon  the  nervous  system.  In  healthy  persons  the  action  of  cold 
IS  to  increase  tlie  oonsimiption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic 

^  The  Puerperal  IHneoMB,  p.  347. 

'  Ue6er  Alcohol  und  Chminbehandlung,  Bern,  1875. 
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acid.  The  additional  heat  tluis  generated  renders  it  possible  to  sustain 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  In  levers  the  primary  effect  of  cold  is  simi- 
lar in  character.  Its  main  therapeutical  action  is  derived  from  its  sec- 
ondary influence  upon  the  nerve-centre  which  regulates  the  body-heat. 
If  the  cold  employed  be  sufficiently  intense  or  sufficently  prolonged,  there 
follows,  not  always  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  a 
marked  lowering  of  the  temperature,  whidi  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
assuming  an  indirect  iuflucnce  exerted  through  the  sympathetic  ner\'e  and 
the  rnc(htlia  oblongata.  This  peculiarity  renders  the  external  application 
of  cold  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  therapeutical  resources  available 
in  fevers. 

In  cases  of  moderate  severity  frequently  sponging  the  patient  with  cold 
water  will  be  found  to  be  a  grateful  practice.  An  ice-cap  to  the  head, 
where  the  blood  lies  near  the  surface,  will  often  affect  the  entire  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  From  immemorial  times  it  has  been  employed  to 
control  delirium  and  promote  sleep.  An  ioe-ba^  placed  over  the  inguinal 
region  is  locally  beneficial  to  deep-seated  pelvic  inflammations,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Braun,  is  ca|>able  of  effecting  a  rapid  fidl  of  temperature. 
Ice-cold  drinks  should  be  freely  allowed. 

Schroeder  recommends  a  permanent  stream  of  cold  water  in  the  uterine 
cavity  by  means  of  a  lai^  irrigator  and  a  drainage-tube ;  others  adviso 
cold  rectal  injections  maintained  for  long  periods  by  the  aid  of  a  tube 
with  a  double  current. 

In  fevers  of  great  violence  the  systematic  application  of  cold  by  means 
of  baths  or  the  wet  pack  is  capable  in  .some  cases  of  rendering  important 
service.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  range  from  70°  to  80°.  Its 
duration  should  not  exceed  ten  minutes.  The  patient  should,  when  re- 
moved to  the  bed,  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  without  drying,  and  should  be 
comfortably  covered.  In  emplo3nng  the  wet  pack  two  beds  should  be 
placed  side  by  side.  The  body  and  thighs  of  the  patient  should  be 
wrapped  in  a  sheet  wmng  out  in  cold  water,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  pack  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  As  the  sheet  becomes  heated  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  fresh  one  upon  the  second  bed,  and  the  trans- 
fers should  be  continued  until  the  desired  fall  of  temperature  is  effected. 
Braun  claims  that  four  packs  are  equivalent  in  action  to  one  full  bath. 

Both  these  methods  are,  however,  open  to  the  objection  that  they  can- 
not be  carried  out  without  considerable  disturbance  of  the  patient — 
a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  cases  of  peritonitis.  6.  B.  Kibbie 
has  invented  a  fever-cot  which  obviates  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  this 
mode  of  treatment.  The  cot  is  covered  with  "  a  strong,  elastic  cotton 
netting,  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  through  which  water  readily 
passes  to  the  bottom  below,  which  is  of  rubber  cloth  so  adjusted  as  to 
convey  it  to  a  vessel  at  the  foot."  T.  G.  Thomas,^  who  has  em- 
ployed this  apparatus  extensively  to  reduce  high  temperatures  after 
ovariotomies,  explains  as  follows  the  modus  operandi :  "  Upon  tliis  cot 
a  folded  blanket  is  laid,  so  as  to  protect  the  patient's  body  from  cutting  by 
the  cords  of  the  netting,  and  at  one  end  is  placed  a  pillow  covered  with 
india-rubber  cloth,  and  a  folded  sheet  is  laid  across  the  middle  of  the  cot 
about  two-thirds  of  its  extent.     Upon  this  the  patient  is  now  laid ;  her 

^  ''The  ]SIo6t  Effectual  Method  of  ControUing  the  High  Temperature  oocarring  after 
Ovariotomy,"  N.  Y.  Med,  Jour.,  August,  1878. 
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dothiDg  IS  lifted  np  to  the  armpits^  and  the  body  enveloped  by  the  folded 
sheet,  which  extends  from  the  axill»  to  a  little  below  the  trochanters. 
The  legs  are  covered  by  flannel  drawers  and  the  feet  by  warm  woollen 
stockings,  and  against  the  soles  of  the  latter  bottles  of  warm  water  are 
placed.  Two  blankets  are  then  placed  over  her,  and  the  application  of 
water  is  made.  Turning  the  blankets  down  below  the  pelvis,  the  physi- 
cian now  takes  a  large  pitcher  of  water,  at  from  75°  to  80°,  and  pours  it 
gently  over  the  sheet.  This  it  saturates,  and  then,  percolating  tne  net- 
work, it  is  caught  by  the  india-rubber  apron  beneath,  and,  running  dowu 
the  gutter  formed  by  this,  is  received  in  a  tub  placed  at  its  extremity  for 
that  purpose.  Water  at  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  heat  than  this  may 
be  used.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  begin  with  a  high  temperature,  85°,  or 
even  90°,  and  gradually  diminish  it.  The  patient  now  lies  in  a  thor- 
oughly soaked  sheet,  with  warm  bottles  to  her  feet,  and  is  covered  up 
carefully  with  dry  blankets.  Neither  the  portion  of  the  thorax  above 
the  shoulders  nor  the  inferior  extremities  are  wet  at  all.  The  water  is 
applied  only  to  the  trunk.  The  first  effect  of  the  affusion  is  often  to 
elevate  the  temperature — a  fact  noticed  by  Currie  himself — but  the  next 
affusion,  practised  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  pretty  surely  brings  it  down. 
It  is  better  to  pour  water  at  a  moderate  degree  of  coldness  over  the  sur- 
face for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  than  to  pour  a  colder  fluid  Tor  a  shorter 
time.  The  water  slowly  poured  robs  the  body  of  heat  more  surely  than 
when  used  in  the  other  way.  The  water  collected  in  the  tub  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  having  passed  over  the  body,  is  usually  8°  or  10°  warmer 
than  it  was  when  poured  from  the  pitcher.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Van 
Vorst,  my  assistant,  tells  me  that  it  had  gained  12°.  At  the  end  of 
every  hour  the  result  of  the  affusion  is  tested  by  the  thermometer,  and 
if  the  temperature  has  not  fallen  another  affusion  is  practised,  and  this 
is  kei)t  up  until  the  temperature  comes  down  to  100°,  or  even  less.  It 
mtLst  be  appreciatc<l  that  the  patient  lies  constantly  in  a  cold  wet  sheet, 
but  this  never  becomes  a  fomentation,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  it 
abstracts  from  the  body  sufficient  heat  to  do  so  it  is  again  wet  with  cold 
water  and  goes  on  still  with  its  work  of  heat-abstraction.  I  have  kept 
])atients  upon  this  cot  enveloped  in  the  wet  sheet  for  two  and  three  weeks, 
without  discomfort  to  them  and  with  the  most  marked  control  over  the 
degree  of  animal  heat.  Ordinarily,  after  the  temperature  has  come 
down  to  99°  or  100°,  four  or  five  hours  will  pass  before  affusion  again 
becomes  necessary.'' 

Since  reading  this  account,  I  have  made  a  good  many  trials  of  the 
method  upon  puerperal  women,  and  have  not  found  that  it  agrees  with 
all  in  an  equal  degree.  In  some  instances  the  affusions  have  been  fol- 
lowed, in  spite  of  hot  bottles  to  the  feet  and  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, by  8!ich  a  degree  of  depression  and  impairment  of  cardiac  force, 
as  shown  by  the  persistent  coldness  of  the  extremities,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  discontinue  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  look  back 
upon  cases,  apparently  so  desperate  that  the  condition  of  the  patients  was 
looked  upon  as  hopeless,  where  fliey  proved  the  means  of  saving  life  as 
by  a  miracle.  Of  course,  the  difference  depends  upon  whether  the  high 
temiHjrature  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  alarming  symptoms,  or  whether  the 
latter  arc  in  pail  due  to  blood-dissolution  and  secondary  changes  in  the 
parenchymatous  organs. 
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The  use  of  the  coil  in  fever,  whether  of  nibber  or  of  metal  tubing,  I  can 
highly  recommend.  Either  the  uight>-dret»  or  a  towel  shoukl  be  }>laecd 
between  the  coil  and  tlie  skin.  A  current  of  cold  water  passing  through 
the  tube  rapidly  abstracts  the  surface  heat,  and  is  usually  grateful  to  Uie 
patient.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature  by  this  means  is  mucli  slower 
than  by  cold  affusions.  Disturbance  of  the  ])aticut  is,  however,  avoided, 
and  the  method,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  has  been  free  from  the  objec- 
tions incident  to  the  direct  ap])lication  of  water  to  the  skin. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  tliat  in  ]>uer])eral,  as  in  other  fevers,  the 
patient's  strength  requires  to  be  sustained  and  the  waste  of  tissue  to  be 
repaired,  as  far  as  possible,  by  tlie  r^ulated  administration  of  liquid  food, 
as  milk  and  beef-toa,  in  such  quantities  as  cau  be  borne  by  the  stomacli, 
and  at  one  to  two  hours'  iutervals. 

In  the  treatment  of  encysted  jwritoneal  effiisions,  and  in  inflammatory 
exudations  into  the  pelvic  and  adjacent  cellular  tissue,  aAcr  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  afternoon 
fever  and  to  promoting  the  assimilation  of  food.  So  soon  as  the  sweating 
and  fever  are  cliecked  the  absor])tion  of  the  plastic  materials  begins.  The 
most  important  agents  for  accom])li8hing  this  object  are  quinia,  in  mode* 
rate  doses,  combined  with  some  form  of  alcohol  and  witli  tepid  sponging. 
Deep-seated  pain  in  the  iliac  r^ion  is  best  relieved  by  a  large  blister  u]x)n 
the  side  over  the  point  where  the  tenderness  is  felt  Prolonged  rest  in 
bed  should  be  enjoined.  Even  after  convalescence  is  well  advance<l,  so 
long  as  the  exudation  i*emains  unabsorbed  the  resumption  of  household 
duties  is  pretty  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse  or  by  the  development 
of  a  chronic  condition  of  a  most  intractable  description.  The  sooner  the 
patient's  stomach  can  be  got  to  digest  and  absorb  beefsteak  and  iron  the 
more  speedy  will  be  her  recovery. 

In  pelvic  exudations  the  hot  vaginal  douche,  warm  baths,  and  the 
application  of  flannels  wrung  out  in  water  to  the  abdomen  aid  in  dimin- 
ishing the  local  pain,  and,  ix^rhaps,  in  causing  a  disappearance  of  the 
tumor.  The  action  of  mercurials  or  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  melting 
away  plastic  inflammatory  materials  is  sometimes  very  striking,  but  more 
frequently  they  either  do  no  good  or  else  do  liarm  by  disturbing  tho 
dijjestion. 

If  fever,  chills,  and  sweating  announce  the  presence  of  pus,  the  most 
careful  exploration  should  be  made  to  determine,  if  i)ossible,  the  seat 
of  suppuration.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  treat  pelvic  abscesses  as 
abscesses  are  treated  elsewhere  in  the  boay.  If  the  redness  of  the  skin 
alK)ve  Poupart's  li^ment  indicates  a  tendency  to  point  in  that  direction, 
an  aspirator-needle  should  be  introduced  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis* 
If  the  sac  is  near  the  surface,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  and  the  pus 
should  be  allowed  to  escape.  In  many  cases  I  make  these  incisions  three 
to  four  inches  in  length.  The  redness  of  the  external  skin  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  the  abscess  has  become  adhereut  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  that 
the  incision  consequently  will  not  communicate  with  tlie  ]>eritoneum. 
After  the  abscess  has  been  opened  it  should  be  cleansed  twice  daily,  and 
the  cavity  should  be  filled  with  oakum.  If,  after  a  time,  the  granulations 
become  flabby,  Peruvian  balsam  or  iodoform  should  be  introduced  into  the 
sac  at  each  change  of  the  dressing.  I  can  recommend  this  plan  as  essen- 
tially a  mild  procedure.     With  a  laqje  oi>cuing  for  the  discharge  of 
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pus  the  fever  and  sweating  disappear,  the  appetite  returns,  and  the 
abscess  fills  rapidly  by  grauulutioii.  AVith  a  small  incision  hectic  is 
apt  to  persist,  and  the  al^'ess  to  end  in  the  formation  of  interminable 
filitulae. 

If  softening  and  bagginess  or  distinct  fluctuation  indicate  that  the 
pus  can  be  reached  through  the  vaginal  cul-de-sac,  the  aspirator-needle 
should  be  inserted  deeply  at  the  suspected  point,  and  if  a  large  amount 
of  pus  is  detected,  an  mcision  should  be  made  with  a  long-handled 
bistoury,  using  the  needle  as  a  director,  and  making  the  opening  large 
enough  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube.  1  prefer  for 
this  purpose  a  self-retaining  N6laton  catheter,  which  is  easily  passed 
by  means  of  a  uterine  sound  inserted  into  the  eye  at  the  extremity. 
Through  the  tube — without  disturbing  the  patient — the  pus-cavity  can 
be  washed  as  frequently  as  required,  and  with  drainage  and  cleanliness 
cases  of  the  lon^st  standing  may  be  expected  to  recover. 

P.  F.  Mund6^  has  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  chronic  character 
where  the  aspiration  of  pus  has  been  followed  by  rapid  absorption  of  tlie 
intra-pelvic  exudation.  Tlie  presence  of  pus  was  suspected  because  of  a 
boggy,  doughy  feeling  in  the  exudation  tumor. 

^  "  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Obscure  Pelvic  Abscess^''  etc.,  Arch,  of  2Ied,,  December, 
18S0. 


BERIBERI. 

By  DUANE  B.  SIMMONS,  M.  D. 


Definition. — Beriberi  is  a  disease  of  inanition,  most  common  in 
tropical  countries,  though  found  in  high  latitudes  (41**  N.),  es]Kx:iaIl7  in 
low-lying  seaboard  towns,  during  the  summer  months,  and  is  both 
endemic  and  epidemic.  It  is  usually  chronic  in  form,  but  is  subject  to 
exacerbations  of  varying  degrees,  and  has  for  its  characteristic  symptoms 
anaesthesia  of  the  skin,  hyj)ersesthesia  aud  paralysis  of  the  muscles^ 
anasarca,  palpitation,  cardiac  aud  arterial  murmurs  (in  the  wet  form), 
prsecoLxlial  oppression,  and  abdominal  pulsation. 

History  and  Geographical  Distribution. — It  was  for  a  long 
time  confounded  with  a  ^reat  variety  of  other  diseases.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  physicians  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar  coast  were  no  doubt  the 
first  to  recognize  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease,  though  it  is  claimed 
that  Chinese  medical  works  of  the  thirteenth  century  contain  a  ikirly 
accurate  description  of  it. 

The  literature  of  beriberi,  at  the  first  glance,  appears  to  be  very 
meagre,  as  softie  of  the  most  popular  medical  works  make  no  mention  of 
the  aisease  at  all,  while  others  only  give  it  a  passing  notice.  Its  bibli- 
ograi)hy,  however,  is  very  considerable,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  exhaustive 
list  in  Billings'  Index  Vatalogue,  but  for  want  of  space  we  refer  only 
to  the  most  recent  contributions  to  the  subject.  These  are — an  article 
by  A.  LeRoy  de  Merioourt;*  an  essay  by  Tarissan,  entitled  Beriberi  in 
Brazil;  an  article  by  Anderson,'  and  an  essay  by  myself.* 

For  a  long  time  beriberi  was  supposed  to  have  a  })eculiar  territorial 
limitation.  It  is  now  known  to  be  more  or  less  i)revalent  on  all  the 
islands  and  shores  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Africa  from  Japan  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  Brazil. 

Etiology. — I  know  of  no  disease  in  regard  to  which  a  greater  diver- 
sity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  cause.  Indeed,  as  one  has  observed, 
"  autant  d^auteurs,  autant  d'opinions  diverses."  Ten  years*  study  ami 
observation  of  the  malady  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and 
conditions  have  led  me  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  its  exciting  cause  is 
a  specific  poison  or  germ,  having  many  striking  resemblances  in  its  mode 
of  production  to  paludal  or  marsh  miasm,  though  entirely  distinct  and 
separate  from  it.  A  great  variety  of  i>redisjx)sing  causes,  however,  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  rendering  individuals  or  classes  susceptible  to  the 

^  Dietionnaire  EneydopSdf'qite  des  Seienres  MSdieaJeSf  Paris,  1876. 

*  Ow^B  Hospital  EepofiB.  *  Chinese  Maritime  Ouatoma  Medical  Report  (1880). 
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disease^  such  as  age^  sex/  occupation^  race,  mode  of  life,  diet,  aud  cli- 
mate. 

Clinical  History  and  Symptoms. — There  are  three  forms  of  the 
disease :  1st.  Beriberi  hydrops  (wet  beriberi),  in  which  there  is  a  hydre- 
mic condition  of  the  blood,  distension  of  the  general  areolar  tissue,  with 
serum,  and  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities.  2d.  Beriberi  atrophia  (dry 
or  atrophic  beriberi),  in  which  there  is  a  notable  deficiency  of  fluids  in 
tlie  vessels  and  areolar  tissue,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  3d.  Mixed 
beriberi,  in  which  the  above  forms  lose  the  sharp  lines  of  distinction  and 
merge  into  each  other.  Cases  complicated  with  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  aud 
especially  with  continued  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  are  not  uncommon.^ 
These  last,  besides  being  of  grave  prognosis,  are  frequently  very  embar- 
rassing and  difiScult  of  magnosis. 

In  general  terms,  wet  beriberi  may  be  divided  into  two  stages — 
the  prodromic  stage  and  the  stage  of  attack ;  and  into  several  types — the 
acute  or  pernicious,  and  the  chronic.  From  the  very  insidious  nature  of 
the  approach  of  the  disease,  sometimes  extending  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  it  is  often  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  its  invasion.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  residence  of 
some  weeks  in  an  infected  locality  is  necessary  before  any  decided  symp- 
toms make  their  appearance.  As  in  many  otlier  diseases  of  slow  develop- 
ment, the  symptoms  of  the  prodromic  stage  are  certain  not  easily  defined 
feelings  of  indisposition,  such  as  an  occasional  sense  of  chilliness,  inapt- 
itude for  mental  exertion,  and  especially  a  tired  feeling  in  the  lower 
extremities.  A  period  of  uncertain  length  now  intervenes,  during  which 
the  characteristic  symptoms  appear  and  constitute  the  stage  of  attack. 
The  first  of  these  symptoms  is,  generally,  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  over  the 
anterior  tibial  muscles,  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  around  the  mouth, 
in  the  order  given.  Paralysis  in  varying  degrees  next  declares  itself  in 
certain  groups  of  muscles,  usually  those  immediately  underlying  the 
regions  of  anaesthesia.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  is  a  drooj^ing 
of  the  toes,  causing  the  patient  while  walking  to  lift  the  feet  high  so  as 
to  clear  the  ground,  thus  occasioning  the  peculiar  gait  noticed  by  many 
observers  as  cliaracteristic  of  the  disease.  A  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calves  is  experienced  at  the  same  time,  arising  from  a  veri- 
table contraction,  which  causes  their  apparent  enlargement  and  hardening, 
with  tension  of  the  tendo  achillis.  A  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  chest 
usually  accompanies  this  condition,  due,  no  doubt,  to  partial  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  If  firm  pressure  be  now  made  upon  the 
muscles  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tender- 
ness Avill  be  found  to  exist  in  many  of  them,  and  especially  those  occupy- 
ing the  posterior  part  of  the  leg,  back  of  the  forearm,  inside  of  the  arm, 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Tenderness  of  the  periosteum  of  the  long 
bones  and  a  peculiar  roughness  of  their  surfaces  often  exist  also.  Pal- 
]>itation  of  the  heart,  especially  on  making  any  considerable  exertion,  is 
a  frequent  and  often  troublesome  symptom,  even  at  this  stage  of  the 
disease. 

Up  to  this  point  the  above  symptoms  are  common  to  both  tlie  wet  and 

'  Women  suffer  from  the  disease  much  less  frequently  than  men. 
*8ome  authors  have  designated  fatty  or  oonyulsive  forms  of  the  disease,  which  1 
think  unnecessary. 
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dry  forms  of  the  malady,  and  to  them  the  duiracteristic  features  either  of 
beriberi  hydrops  or  atrophia  are  now  added.  The  first  manifestation  of 
anasarca,  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  wet  beriberi,  is  in  an  (edematous 
condition  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  I^.  This,  iu 
reality,  is  more  or  less  general  even  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  ia 
evident  from  the  plump  appearance  of  the  patient  and  a  certain  sallow- 
white  color  of  the  skin,  especially  of  that  of  the  face.  In  unoompHcated 
cases  the  temperature  is  normal,  or  it  may  be  at  times  a  little  below  the 
normal  point.    There  is  also  little  or  no  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the 

Eulse.  Its  quality,'  however,  is  changed,  and  somewhat  characteristic  for 
oth  forms  of  the  disease.  Thus  in  the  wet  form  it  is  full,  large,  and 
easily  compressible,  indicating  a  great  diminution  of  arterial  tone,  while 
in  the  dry  form  there  is  nearly  an  opposite  condition.  If  the  heart  be 
now  examined,  a  decided  systolic  murmur  will  be  heard,  most  distinctly 
over  the  pulmonary  valves ;  and  in  most  cases  of  wet  beriberi  it  exists 
in  all  the  large  arterial  trunks.  The  heart  furnishes  the  usual  signs  of 
dilatation  and  want  of  tone.  In  the  dry  form  the  cardiac  murmurs  are 
either  slight  or  wanting  altogether,  and  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
variable,  and  frequently  diminishes  as  the  disease  advances. 

In  both  wet  and  dry  beriberi  the  appetite  is  little  impaired  in  the 
earlier  stages,  but  if  in  the  former  the  stomach  is  over-distended,  there 
is  increased  prsecordial  oppression,  and*  sometimes  sudden  death.  The 
bowels  in  the  wet  form  are  sluggish,  and  urine  scanty ;  in  the  other  there 
is  but  little  deviation  from  the  normal  in  these  respects. 

The  cases  of  the  subacute  type  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  acute  or  pernicious  type  of  the  malady  is,  in 
most  cases,  only  an  exaggeration  of  uie  subacute,  as  observed  in  some 
other  diseases,  notably  rueumatism  and  those  of  marsh  malarial  origin. 
The  term  pernicious  is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  the  wet  form  of 
the  disease  only,  as  the  dry  form  is  rarely,  if  ever,  rapidly  fatal.  A 
marked  case  of  wet  beriberi  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  aangerous,  from 
the  suddenness  with  which  pernicious  symptoms  often  declare  themselves. 
In  these  the  anasarca  (whicn,  as  has  been  stated,  constitutes  tbe  leading 
cliuical  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  the  malady)  plays  an  import* 
ant  r6le.  It  often  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  local 
oedema  in  the  extremities  and  the  slight  puffiness  of  the  face  become  general 
and  extreme,  and  the  neck  is  enormously  swollen  by  the  distension  of  the 
veins,  both  deep  and  superficial.  The  pleural  and  pericardial  sacs  are 
more  or  less  distended  v.  ith  serum,  thus  mechanically  embarrassing  the 
action  of  the  organs  they  contain.  The  action  of  the  heart  now  becomes 
laborious,  the  lungs  (edematous  and  filled  with  coarse  r^es,  and  a  terrible 
sense  of  suffocation  comes  over  the  patient,  causing  him  to  seek  relief  by 
coustant  change  of  position.  The  stomach  is  irritable,  a  greenish-yellow 
fluid  is  vomited,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  The  acute  stage  of  dry  beri- 
beri, on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body  and  muscular  atrophy. 

The  annual  appearance  in  the  same  individual  of  either  wet  or  dry 
beriberi,  and  its  long  continuance,  constitute  the  chronic  type  of  the 
disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomical  changes  in  beriberi  vary 
considerably  with  its  form.     Few,  if  any,  observers  claim  seriously  to 
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have  found  in  either  the  wet  or  dry  form  of  the  disease  evidences  of  acute 
inflammatory  action  in  any  of  the  tissues  or  organs.  The  blood  un- 
doubtedly undergoes  important  morbid  changes,  whereby  its  nutritive  and 
oxygenating  power  is  impaired,  indicating  that  this  is  a  disease  of  inan- 
ition. This  shows  itself  most  markedly  m  necrobiotic  and  degenerative 
changes,  especially  in  the  muscular  tissues,  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
leading  morbid  phenomena  in  all  stages  of  both  forms  of  this  disease. 
The  respiratory,  digestive,  and  glandular  systems  rarely  undergo  morbid 
changes  other  than  those  of  a  secondary  or  passive  kind,  such  as  engorge- 
ment with  serum  and  venous  blood. 

The  condition  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  cranial  and  spinal  cavities 
is  variable  and  inconstant.  According  to  some  observers,  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  hardened.  The  greater  number  by  far, 
however,  have  found  it  more  or  less  softened.^  The  heart  in  wet  beriberi 
is  habitually  large  and  flabby,  its  muscular  tissue  softened  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow  and  macerated  appearance.  Its  cavities  are  engorged  with  dark 
blood,  sometimes  fluid,  but  more  often  clotted.  These  clots  are  oft;eu 
voluminous  in  the  right  heart,  semi-fibrinous,  and  extend  into  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  great  venous  trunks,  which  are  enormously  enlarged. 
The  cardiac  muscular  tissue  I  always  found  to  have  undergone  metamorphic 
changes,  varying  fi*om  granular  clouding  to  advanced  fatty  degeneration.' 
The  tissue  of  the  paralyzed  voluntary  muscles  undergoes  d^enerative 
changes  in  both  forms  of  the  disease.  In  the  extreme  atrophy  of  dry 
beriberi  I  have  not  unfrequently  found  many  of  the  sarcolemma  sheaths 
completely  emptied  of  tneir  contents.  The  power  of  r^eneration  in 
these  cases  is  often  wonderftilly  displayed  by  an  almost  complete  restor- 
ation of  the  lost  elements,  and,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  of  the  ftmction 
of  the  part. 

It  would  appear  that  in  wet  beriberi  the  heart  is  first  weakened  by 
paresis  of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  with  consequent  incomplete  emptying  of  its 
cavities.  This,  in  connection  with  rapid  degenerative  changes  in  its  muscu- 
lar tissue,  causes  the  walls  to  yield  to  the  blood-pressure,  producing  dilata- 
tion and  tricuspid  insufliciency,  with  regurgitation  and  consequent  capil- 
lary stasis  and  dropsy.  Vaso-motor  qerve-paralysis,  acting  at  the  same 
timt  on  the  pulmonary  artery  and  arterioles,  and  on  other  large  arterial 
trunks,  probably  gives  rise  to  the  murmurs  heard  in  them.  In  the  drj- 
form  of  the  disease  the  vaso-motor  nerve-paralysis  is  less  pronounced, 
and  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  slower, 
while  the  marked  decrease  in  the  fluids  of  the  system  and  the  great  fail- 
ure of  nutrition  tend  toward  atrophic  changes.  From  this  it  follows 
that  we  usually  have,  instead  of  a  large  dilated  heart,  a  small  weak  one, 
with  a  narrow  tricuspid  orifice  instead  of  a  dilated  one  ;  little  or  no  inter- 

'  The  former  condition  was  undoubtedly  observed  in  autopsies  made  of  the  dry  or  atro- 
phic form  of  the  disease,  though  this  ract  is  not  mentioned.  The  latter,  or  softened, 
condition  of  the  cerebro- spinal  contents  belongs  to  the  wet  form  of  the  disease  (my  own 
cases  beiD^;  of  this  kind).  I  regard  this  softening  as  not  ante-mortem,  but  as  consecutive 
to  serous  imbibition  (as  observed  by  Eismann  and  Sanders  in  chlorosis),  and  as  taking 
place  during  the  last  moments  of  life  or  after  death,  when  the  vital  forces  no  longer  oppose 
themselves  to  the  mechanical  disintegrating  power  of  the  fluid  with  which  the  nervous  as 
well  as  all  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  are  engorged. 

'  I  believe  this  to  be  the  condition  of  the  heart-muscle  in  all  cases  of  death  from  the 
wet  form  of  beriberi.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  Oudenhoven  and  many  of  the 
Dutch  observers. 

Vot.  I. — 66 
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oostal  pulsation,  and  henoe  less  cardiac  dulness ;  no  venous  distension  or 
capillary  stasis,  and  henoe  no  dropsy. 

jProonosis. — In  temperate  climates  the  prognosis  of  uncomplicated 
beriberi  is  favorable  in  a  majority  of  cases.  In  seasons  of  its  epidemic 
prevalence,  however,  all  cases  of  the  wet  form  of  the  disease  must  be 
carefully  watched,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  grave  symptoms 
suddenly  appear  at  a  time  when  no  danger  has  been  anticipated.  An  un- 
favorable prognosis  may  be  ventured  when,  in  a  case  of  wet  beriberi,  relief 
is  not  obtained  by  free  purging  or  when  vomiting  sets  in.  In  dry  beri- 
beri the  termination  in  death  is  exceedingly  rare  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  action  of  the  poison  producing  the  disease,  so  that  when  death  does 
occur  it  is  chiefly  from  exhaustion.  The  time  of  recovery  depends  on 
the  amount  of  muscular  d^eneration,  and  also  upon  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  attack  occurred,  as  all  cases  of  both  forms  of  lx*riberi 
usually  get  well  without  treatment  during  the  winter  months. 

Treatment. — The  well-established  fact  of  the  influence  of  certain 
localities  in  the  production  of  beriberi  makes  the  removal  of  the 
patient  from  them  a  hygienic  measure  of  great  importance,  and  this  is 
frequently  the  only  treatment  necessary  if  it  can  be  done  early.  The 
eflect  of  the  change  is  often  almost  magical^  especially  if  it  be  made  to 
an  elevated  locality  and  among  the  mountains. 

Diet  is  an  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  beriberi.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  of  foods  to  be  avoided  is  rice.  Coarsely  prepared  giuins,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  certain  kinds  of  beans,^  apparently  because  of  more  or 
less  laxative  properties,  are  preferable  as  articles  of  food. 

No  drug  has  been  discovered  possessing  sjiecific  properties  in  this  dis- 
ease. In  tne  wet  form,  medication  consists  in  the  administration  of  drugs 
calculated  to  draw  off  the  excess  of  serum  in  the  areolar  tissues  and  in 
the  serous  sacs.  First  in  point  of  efficacy  for  this  purpose  are  the 
hydragogue  cathartics.  In  my  own  practice  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
in  large  and  repeated  doses,  has  given  the  best  results;  elaterium,  a 
powder  of  jalap,  squill,  and  digitalis,  and,  in  fact,  any  medicine  which 
will  give  frequent  and  copious  stools,  are  sure  to  afford  marked  relief  to 
the  more  urgent  symptoms,  and  in  many  cases  will  alone  effect  a  cure. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  exhaust  the  patient,  though  I  Have 
never  seen  the  judicious  use  of  this  method  of  treatment  do  harm. 

Copious  bleeding  is  recommended  by  Anderson,  especially  in  the  stage 
of  greatest  danger,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  its 
safety^. 

The  almost  specific  virtue  claimed  by  the  old  Indian  physicians  for 
treeak  farook  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  cathartic  properties. 

Diuretics  are  indicated  for  the  same  reason  as  cathartics,  and  any  of 
the  more  active  are  productive  of  good  results.  They  are  too  slow  in 
their  action,  however,  to  be  relied  on  otherwise  than  as  adjuvants  to 
cathartics.  I  have  found  juniper  rin  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose, 
both  as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  wnere  there  was  danger  of  exnaustion 
from  the  free  use  of  cathartics. 

The  medical  treatment  of  dry  beriberi  differs  materially  from  that  of 

^  A  small  red  bean  called  adzuke,  poesessing  both  laxative  and  diuretic  properties,  is  a 
favorite  remedy  with  the  Japanese  for  beriberi.  It  is  used  alone  or  mixed  with  rioe,  and 
in  not  unfrequentl  V  the  only  means  resorted  to  for  the  successful  cure  of  mild 
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the  wet  disease.  Cathartics  and  diuretics  are  alike  useless,  and  the  for- 
mer injurious.  The  ordinary  means,  such  as  electricity,  strychnia,  fric- 
tions, etc.,  employed  in  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  and  psu^ysis  from  other 
causes,  are  indicated  when  the  active  stage  has  passed,  but  they  are  use- 
less, and  even  injurious,  before  this  time.  The  muscular  hypersesthesia 
common  to  both  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  generally  greatly  relieved 
by  anodyne  liniments  containing  aconite.  The  mternal  use  of  the  latter 
is  highly  recommended  by  some.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia 
afford  relief  to  the  painful  sense  of  constriction  in  the  calves  of  the  legs 
80  often  complained  of. 
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variola,  445 
following  the  plague,  781 
frequency  of,  in  pyaemia,  976 
in  erysipelas,  treatment,  638 
in  para-  and  perimetritis,  1008 
in  puerperal  fever,  989 
metastatic,  of  pyaemia,  modes  of  produc- 
tion, 963 
of  pyemia,  treatment,  981 
pelvic,  of  puerperal  fever,  treatment,  1036 
I)ulmonary,  in  puerperal  fever,  989 
Acids,  mineral,  use  of;  in  cholera,  768 
Aconite,  use  of,  in  rubeola,  580 
in  scarlet  fever,  543 
in  yellow  fe^er,  651 
Acute  diseases,  relation  of,  to  rubeola,  561 
form  of  glanders  in  man,  920 
in  horse,  914 
Adenitis  complicating  scarlet  fever,  511 

vaccination,  468 
Adenopathy  complicating  erysipelas,  634 
Adhesions  from  infiltration,  55 
Adulteration  of  food,  197 
Adynamic  form  of  typhus  fever,  354 
Age,  influence  of,  on  causation  of  anthrax 
in  man,  940 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  802 
of  diphthena,  680 


Agei  influence  of*  on  causation  of  erysipelas, 
630 
of  influenza,  860 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
of  the  pla^e,  775 
of  pertussis,  839 
of  relapsing  fever,  371 
ofrotheln,  583 
of  rubeola,  561 
of  typhoid  fever,  242 
of  typhus  fever,  342 
proper  for  vaccination,  477 
Aged^  typhoid  fever  in  the,  301 
A|;minated  glands,  lesions  of,  in  cholera,  745 
Air,  amount  supplied  in  ventilation,  179 
carbonic  add  as  a  cause  of  impurity,  177 
-currents,  direction  of,  test,  178 
distribution  of,  in  ventilation,  180 
estimation  of  carbonic  acid,  178 
fresh,  value  of,  in  convalescence,  206 
humidity  of,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  133 
impure,  as  a  cause  of  disease^  177 
influence  of,  on  causation  of  glanders, 
912 
impurities  of,  due  to  ofiensive  eflltivia, 

181 
sources  of  impurity,  177 
standards  of  impurity,  178 
transmission  of  the  plague  by.  776 
velocity  of,  in  ventilation,  180 
vitiated,  as  a  cause  of  pyemia,  959 
supply,  method  of  calculating  amount  oi, 
in  ventilation,  179 
Albuminoid  infiltration^  72 
Albuminuria  complicating  diphtheria,  674 
relapsing  fever,  407 
scarlet  fever,  525 
typhus  fever,  355 
following  rubeola,  574 
in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  334 
Alcohol,  use  of,  in  algid  form  of  pemidoiis 
malarial  fever,  608 
in  anthrax,  938,  944 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis^  831 
in  cholera,  767 
in  influenza,  876 
in  puerperal  fever,  1033 
in  pyemia,  982 
in  scarlet  fever,  544 
in  typhoid  fever,  324 
in  typhus  fever,  366 
Algid  H>rm  of  pernicious  malarial  fever,  606 
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Alcpd  causes  of  death,  607 
frequency,  607 
mortality-rate,  607 
symptomR,  606 
treatment,  607 
Alum,  use  of,  in  pertussis,  845 
Ammonium  bromide,  use  of,  in  pertussiH,  846 
carbonate,  use  of^  in  scarlei  fever,  544 
chloride,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  704,  705 
A  niyloid  bodies,  86 
degeneration,  84 
Amesthesia  of  skin  in  beriberi,  1039 

significance  of,  in  general  diagno^iis,  165 
Anesthetic  form  of  leprosy,  790 
Analysis  of  urine,  importance  of,  in  general 

diagnosis,  165 
Anasarca,  69 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  529 
date  of  appearance  in  scarlet  fever,  529 
in  beriberi,  1040 
Anginose  form  of  anthrax,  941 

of  scarlet  fever,  510 
Animals,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in,  804 
diphtheria  in,  683 

transmission  of  diphtheria  from,  683 
Animal  vaccine,  advnntage8,  475 
Anodyne  liniments,  use  of,  in  beriberi,  1043 
Anorexia  in  relajwing  fever,  389 
in  typhoid  fever,  285 
in  typhus  fever,  350 

significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  162 
Anthrax,  ob  Malignant  Pubtule,  926 
Synonyms,  926 
Definition,  926 
History,  926 

Geographical  distribution,  926 
Etiology — specific  origin,  928 
Modes  of  transmission,  928 
Transmission  from  eating  flesh  of  an- 
thrax animals,  928 
by  milk,  929 
by  insects,  929 
by  alkaline  soils,  929 
Season,  relation  of,  to  causation,  931 
Plethora,  relation  of,  to  causation,  931 
Sex,  relation  of,  to  causation,  931 
AgeL  relation  of,  to  causation,  931 
.  Bacillus,  931 

relation  to  causation,  931 

physical  characters,  932 

effect  of  heat  and  cold  on  activity, 

933 
efllect  of  oxygen  on  activity,  933 
mode  of  entering  body,  933 
efifect  on  blood-vessels,  934 
Forms,  934 

Symptoms — Incubation  period,  934 
.    duration  of,  934 
Apoplectiform  form,  934 
Anthrax  fever,  934 
Localized  external  anthrax,  935 
Character  and  seat  of  lesions,  935 
Morbid  anatomy — changes  in  blood,  935 
Spleen,  935 
Lymphatic  glands,  935 
Connective  tissue  and  muscles,  935 
Qflstro-inteetiual  tract,  986 


Anthrax — Morbid  anatoniy  of  vagina  and 
uterus,  936 
Liver  and  kidneys,  936 
Diagnosis— from   other   bacteridian   dia- 
eases,  936 
Swine  plague,  936 
Prognosis,  936 
Mortality,  936 
Treatment,  937 
Preventive,  936 
Drainage  of  anthrax  soil,  937 
Disinfection  of  stables,  etc.,  937 
Disposal  of  carcases  of  sick  animals^ 

937 
Isolation,  937 
By  inoculation,  937 
Methods  of,  937 
Pasteur's  method,  937 
Dangers  in,  938 
General,  alcohol,  938 
Use  of  carbolic  acid,  938 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  938 
potassium  iodide,  hypodermical- 

ly,  938 
quinia  sulphate,  hypodermical 
ly,  938 
Local,  938 
Cauterization,  938 
Incision  of  nodule,  938 
Anthrax  or  MctUgHOfU  PutbuU  in  Man^  989 
Svnonyms,  939 
Ilistory,  939 
Etiology,  939 
OriRin  from  lower  animals,  939 
Modes  of  infection,  939 
direct,  939 

by  handling  sick  animals,  939 
by  insect-bites,  etc.,  939 
by  food,  939 
by  blood.  939 
by  air^  939 
Occupation,  relation  of,  to  causation, 

939 
Age  and  sex,  relation  o^  to  oaoaatioD, 

Relative   susceptibility    of    man    and 
animals,  940 
Forms,  940 

Symptoms — of  incubation  period,  940 
Local  lesions,  940 
Temperature,  940 
Relation  of,  to  local  lesions,  940 
Malignant  anthrax,  940 
Symptoms,  940 
local,  940,  941 
general,  941 
Anthrax  intestinalis,  941 
Symptoms,  941 
general,  941 
eruptions,  941 
gastro-intestinal  tracts  941 
nervous  system,  941 
Duration,  941 
Anthrax  angina,  941 
Symptoms,  941 
general,  94 1 
local,  941 
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Anthratt — Duration  of  anthrftx  angina,  940 
Morbid  anatomy,  941 
Changes  in  blood,  942 
Spleen,  942 

L^rmphaiic  glands,  942 
Liver  and  kirlnevs,  942 
Skin  and  mucous  membranes,  942 
Apt>earance  of  pustule,  942 
Position  of  bacilluH,  942 
DiagnoHis — signs,  pathognomonic  of,  942 
From  bites  of  insects,  942 
Boils  and  carbimdes,  942 
Piague>boil,  942 
Glanderous  nodule,  942 
Importance  of  detection  of  bacillus^  942 

Of  malignant  anthrax  oedema,  942 
Internal  anthrax,  943 
Prognosis^  943 
'  Mortality,  943 
Treatment — Preyentive^  948 
Disinfection,  943 
Local,  943 
Cauterization  of  preliminary  papule  in 

external  form,  943 
Method  of  cauterization,  943 
Excision  of  parent  nucleus,  943 
CausticB  used  in,  943 
Hypodermic  injections   into  swelling, 

943 
Constitutional,  944 
Carbolic  acid,  use  of,  944 
Alcohol,  use  of,  944 
Diet,  944 

Of  anthrax  oedema,  944 
Antipyretics,  use  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  428 
Antipyretics,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 

in^tis,  833 
Antisepsis  in  septicemia,  983 
value  oi^  ill  prevention  of  puerperal  fever, 
1024 
Antiseptic  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  545 
Antiseptics,  use  of,  in  cholera,  770 
in  glanders  in  man,  924 
in  pysemia,  980 
Aphasia  in  cerebro-spinal  menin^tia,  810 
Apoplectic  form  of  anthrax  in  animals,  934 
Appetite  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  814 
as  a  guide  to  necttsary  amount  of  food, 

195 
loss  of,  significance,  in  general  diagnosis, 
162 
A  reus  senilis,  significance,  in  general  diag- 
nosis, 151 
Argyria,  93 

Arsenic,  use  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  427 
Arsenic^  poison  as  cause  of  obscure  dis- 
eases, 193 
Arterial  emboli,  63 
murmur  in  beriberi,  1040 
thrombosis  following  typhoid  fever,  293 
Arteritis  from  thrombosis,  61 

in  pyiemia,  967 
Articular  enlargement,  significance  of,   in 

general  diagnosis,  160 
Artificial  alimentation  in  diphtheria.  713 
Asthenic  form  of  simple  continueo   fever, 
238 


Asthenic  form  of  inflammation,  46 
Ataxic  form  of  typhus  fever,  354 
Ataxo-adynamic  form  of  typhus  fever,  354 
Atmosphere,  impure,  influence  of,  on  causa- 
tion of  puerperal  fever,  1013,  1014 
necessitv  of,  for  prevention  of  pyemia 
and  septicemia,  980 
Atmospheric  variations  as  a  cause  of  diph- 
theria, 682 
Atrophy   following   diphtheritic    paralysis, 

676 
Atropia,  use  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  429 
Auditory  nerve,  lesion  o(  m  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  824 

B. 

Bacillus  of  anthrax,  characters  of,  931,  932 
mode  of  entering  body,  933 
of  glanders,  914 
of  pearly    distemper,    innocuousness  o( 

from  cooking,  106 
species  o^  142 
^  tuberculosis,  99  et  mq, 
description,  100 
duration  of  effects,  104 
cultivation,  100 
local   and  general  effects  of  invasion, 

103 
methods  of  detection,  102 
milk  as  a  means  of  dissemination,  105 
mode  of  entrance  into  intestinal  canal, 
104 
into  respiratory  organs,  104 
typhosus,  258 
Bacteria  in  healthy  bodies,  144 
influence  of,  on  causation  of  pyemia,  958 
liability  to  error,  from  minuteness,  143 
of  cholera,  748  - 
of  leprosy,  791 
of  puerperal  fever,  995 
Bacterium  termo  as  a  cause  of  putrefaction, 

142 
Barometric  variations,  influence  of,  on  course 

and  causation  of  disease,  134 
Bartholini's  glands,  suppuration  of,  compli- 
cating typhoid  fever,  296 
Baths,  cold,  use  of,  in  puerperal  fever,  1034 
in  relapsing  fever,  428 
warm,  use  of,  in  hydrophobia,  907 
in  variola,  453 
Bed-Ilnen,  as  a  means  of  disseminating  ty- 
phoid fever,  253 
Bed-sores,  complicating  relapsing  fever,  400 
typhoid  fever,  297 
typhus  fever,  355 
in  tvphoid  fever,  treatment  of,  335 
Belladonna    as  a    prophylactic   in  scarlet 
fever,  53fe 
use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  833 
in  pertussis,  846 
Benig^nant  tumors,  114 
Benzoic  acid  as  a  prophylactic  in   scarlet 

fever,  537 
Beribebt,  1038 
Definition,  1038 
Geographical  distribution,  1038 
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Bbbibxri — ^HistoiT,  1088 
Etiology — Specinc  poison,  1038 

reBemolance  of,  to  marsh-miasm, 
1038 
Predisposing  causes,  1039 
Varieties,  1039 

Symptoms — ^Ansesthesia  of  skin,  1039 
Muscular  paralysis,  1039 
Peculiarity  of  gait,  1039 
Cramps,  1039 
Muscular  tenderness,  1039 
Periasteal  tenderness,  1039 
Palpitation  of  heart,  1039 
Symptoms,  special — Of  wet  form,  1040 
Anasarca,  1040 
Quality  of  pulse,  1040 
Cardiac  murmur,  1040 
Arterial  murmur,  1040 
Of  dry  form,  1040 
Quality  of  pulse,  1040 
Condition  of  heart,  1040 
Morbid  anatomy,  1040 
Alterations  in  blood,  1041 
Heart,  1041 
Muscles,  1041 
Prognosis,  1042 

Treatment — By  change  of  reddenoe,  1042 
By  diet,  1042 

Of  wet  form  by  hydragogue  cathartics, 
1042 
Sulphate  of  magnesium,  1042 
Elaterium,  1042 
Treeak  fiirook,  1042 
Diuretics,  1042 
Juniper  gin,  1042 
Of  the  dry  form  by  electricity,  1048 
Strychnia,  1043 
Frictions,  1043 
Use  of  anodyne  liniments,  1043 
Use  of  hypodermics  of  morphia,  1043 
Bites  of  rabid  dogs,  treatment,  906 
Bladder,  diphtheria  o(  general  sepsis  from, 
674 
lesions  of,  in  rabies,  903 
in  relapsing  fever,  414 
symptoms  of  diphtheria  of,  674 
Blindness  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  811 
Blisters,  use  o(  in  cereoro-spinal  meningitis, 

830 
Blood,  alterations  of,  in  anthrax,  935-942 
In  beriberi,  1041 

in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  824 
in  cholera,  747 
in  pyemia,  968 
in  relapsing  fever,  411 
in  scarlet  fever,  530 
In  septicaemia,  971 
in  typhoid  fever,  268     , 
in  typhus  fever,  356 

altered,  as  a  cause  of  symptomatic  par- 
otitis, 626 
condition  of,  in  pyeemia,  963 
contamination  of,  sources,  in  pyaemia,  958 
degeneration  of,  complicating  diphtheria, 
675 
Blood-vessels,  calcification  of,  88,  90 
changes  in  inflammation,  43 


Blood-vessels,  lesions  o(  in  typhoid  fevei; 
267 
new  formation  of,  55 
Body,  portion  of,  most  suitable  for  vaoein- 

ating,  477 
Bones,  chronic  diseases  o(  following  rubeola, 
574 
cranial,  lesions  of,  in  symptomatic  parotitis, 
626 
in  glanders,  922 
in  pyemia,  967 
Bone-marrow,  lesions  of,  in  relapsing  fev^. 

417 
Boric  acid,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  709 
Bovine  vaccine,  473 
Bowels,  state  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  390 
in  remittent  feyer,  602 
condition  of,  in  tophus  fever,  350 
Brain,  lesions  of,  m  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis, 823 
in  cholera,  746 
in  glanders,  923 
in  relapsing  fever,  413 
in  typhoid  fever,  266 
in  typhus  fever,  358 
and  membranes,  lesions  of,  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  822 
and  membranes,  lesions  of,  in  pyemia,  966 
and  spinal  cord,  lesions  of,  in  rabies  and 

hydrophobia,  903 
softening  of,  following  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 820 
Breath,  odor  of,  in  typhus  fever*  353 
Bright  8  disease,  aggravation  of,  by  inflaensa^ 

870 
Bromine,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  708 
Bromide  of  potassium,  use  of,  in  relapsing 

fever,  430 
Bronchi,  lesions  of,  in   rabies  and   hydro- 
phobia, 902 
symptoms  of  formation  of  diphtheritic 
membrane,  671 
Bronchial  glands,  lesions  of,  in  influenza,  872 
Bronchitis,  complicating  influenza,  868 
rubeola,  571 
typhoid  fever,  294 
typhus  fever,  355 
frequency  of,  in  typhoid  feyer,  277 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 
in  septicaemia,  977 
in  typhus  fever,  353,  354 
Broncho-pneumonia,  complicating  diphthe- 
ria, 672 
Bryce's  test  of  vaccinal  infection,  461 
Buboes,  characters  of,  in  grave  form  of  the 
plague,  778 
date  of  appearance  ofj^in  grave  form  of 

the  plague,  778 
of  the  plague,  treatment,  784 
pathology  of,  in  the  pli^pe,  781 
seat  of,  m  grave  form  ofthe  plague,  778 

C. 

Cadaveric  rigidity  after  cholera,  741 
Cecum  and  colon,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid 
fever,  268 
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Oalcificatioiiy  87 
caases,  87 

of  blood-vefisels,  88,  90 
of  thrombi,  60,  89 
Calabar  bean,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 

ingitici,  834 
Calm  stage  of  yellow  feyer,  645 
Calomel  as  a  specific  in  typhoid  fever,  336 
use  of,  in  cholera,  766 
in  hemorrhagic  form  of  pernicious  ma- 
larial fever,  613 
Camphor,  use  of,  in  cholera,  768 
Cancer,  117, 123 
hereditary  nature,  129 
relation  of,  to  epithelial  tumors,  118 
Capillary  bronchitis,  complicating  influenza, 

868 
Capillaries,  intestinal,  lesions  of,  in  cholera, 

745 
Carbolic  acid,  use  of,  in  anthrax,  938 
in  diphtheria,  707 
in  glanders,  924 
in  scarlet  fever,  545 
Carbonic  acid,  as  a  cause  of  impure  air,  177 

amount  of,  in  pure  and  impure  air,  178 
Carbuncles,  character  of,  in  grave  forn\  of 
the  plague,  778 
seat  of,  in  grave  form  of  plague,  778 
Cardiac  degeneration,  complicating  diphthe- 
ria, 675 
following  typhoid  fever,  293 
complicating  typhus  fever,  355 
dilatation,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  523 
inflammation,  complicating  scarlet  fever, 

522 
murmur  in  beriberi,  1040 
sounds  in  typhoid  fever,  276 
thrombi  in  diphtheria,  687 
Caseation,  79 

Cataract,  hereditanr,  nature,  129 
Catarrh,  absence  of,  in  rubeola,  568 

of  influenza,  treatment,  874 
Catarrhal  aflections  as  predisposing  causes 
of  {)ertu68is,  839 
Inflammation,  52 

pneumonia,  complicating  influenza,  869 
pock  in  vaccinia,  463 
symptoms  in  influenza,  866 
in  prodromal  stage  of  rubeola,  564 
Causes  of  otitis  in  scarlet  fever,  520 
Caustics,  use  of,  in  hydrophobia,  905 
Cauterization,  use  o%  in  extenial  anthrax, 

938,943 
Cathartics,  use  of,  in  wet  beriberi,  1042 

in  scarlet  fever,  554 
Cellular  tissue,  lesions  of,  in  pyemia,  966 
Cellulitis,  pelvic,  in  puerperal  fever,  988 
Cerebral  softening  from  embolism,  65 

symptoms  in  yellow  fever,  644 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitif<,  795 
Certificates  of  death,  auty  of  a  physician  in 

regard  to,  210 
Cesspools  beneath  dwellings,  dangers  of,  192 
contamination  of  water  by,  192 
evils  of,  126 
Change  of  residence  as  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  , 
244  I 


Cheesy  degeneration,  79 

metamorphosis,  79 
Chicken-pox,  481 

Child-bea  fever,  relation  to  erysipelas,  630 
Childhood,  influence  of,  on  oocnrrenceof  per- 
tussis, 839 
Children,  causes  of  frequency  of  diphtheria 
in,  682 
typhoid  fever  in,  301 
Chills  m  pysemia^  973 
Chinolin,  use  of,  m  diphtheria,  703 
CSiloral  hydrate,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  834 
in  hydrophobia,  907 
in  pertussis,  846 
in  relapsing  fever,  430 
Chloride  test  for  detecting  pollution  of  wa- 

teiHrapplv,  192 
Chloroform,  use  of^  in  cholera,  768 
in  hydrophobia,  907 
in  relapsing  fiever,  431 
Choi<£RA,  7l5 
Definition,  715 
Synonyms,  715 
Fiistory,  l\betMq, 
Etiology — predisposing  causes,  720 
Influence  of  high  temperature  in  origin 

and  spread,  720 
Season,  influence  of,  on  causation,  720 
Over-crowding  and  filth  as  causes,  720 
Intemperance  as  a  cause,  721 
Contagiousness,  721 
Modes  of  transmission,  721 
Channels  of  entrance  into  system,  721 
Propagation  of,  by  fomites,  721 

by  (frinking-water,  723 
Cases  illustrating  spread  of,  by  drinking- 
water,  724 
Influence  of  height  of  subsoil- water  on 

prevalence,  722 
Humidity  of  soil  as  a  cause,  722 
Special  fomites  of,  723 
Cases  illustrating  spread  of,  by  fomites, 

727 
Cases  illustrating  contagiousness,  728 
Obiections  to  contagious  nature,  729 
Individual  immunity,  730 
Different .  grades  of,  from  intensity  of 

poison,  731 
Specific  origin,  747 
Nature  of  poison,  748 
Influence  of  bacteria  in  production,  748 
Koch's  investigations  in  regard  to  ba- 
dUi,  745,  749 
Symptoms,  731 
Mild  forms,  732 
"Cholerine "stage,  732 
Number  of  stools  in  mild  forms,  732 
Character  of  stools  in  mild  forms,  732 
Grave  forms,  733 
Physiognomy  in  grave  forms,  733 
Stools  in  grave  forms,  733 
Typhoid  state,  734 
Stage  of  collapse,  734 
Beaction,  734 
Convalescence,  735 
Temperature,  786 
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Cholera — ^Symptoms :  Difference  between 
axillary,  yag'mal,  and  rental  tem- 
perature, 736 
S|)ecial  symptonis — Low  temperature  of 
mouth,  736 
Condition  of  skin,  736 
Color  of  skin,  737 
Condition  of  heart  and  pulse,  737 
Veins,  737 
Vomiting,  738 
Character  of  vomit,  738 
Diarrhoea,  738 
Results  of  diarrhoea,  738 
Characters  of  stools,  739 
Condition  of  urine,  739 
Cramps,  740 
Causes  of  cramps,  740 
State  of  abdomen,  741 
of  nervous  system,  741 
Complications  and  sequelie,  735 

Complicated  by  diphtheritic  exudations, 
736 
Inflammation    of   parotid   and   sub- 
maxillary glands,  735 
Abscises  and  ulcers,  735 
Cutaneous  eruptions,  735 
Morbid    anatomy — general    appearance 
after  death,  741 
Cadaveric  rigidity^  741 
Muscular  contractions  after  death,  741 
Appearance,  post-mortem,  of  abdominal 

cavit;r,  743 
Changes  in  stomach,  743 
Intestinal  canal,  743 
Intestinal  mucous  membrane,  743 
Nature  of  exfoliation  from  intestinal 

canal,  744 
Changes  in  isolated  and  agmiiiated 

glands,  745 
Capillaries  and  veins  of   intestinal 

canal,  745 
Liver,  745 
Gall-bladder,  746 
Spleen,  746 
Heart,  746 
Pericardium,  747 
Lungs,  746 

Brain  and  spinal  marrow,  746 
Kidneys,  746 
Bloal,  747 
Diagnosis — from  cholera  morbus,  750 
from  irritant  poisoning,  752 
Order  of  symptoms  as  a  ground  for,  753 
Prognosis,  763 

Symptoms  indicating  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, 764 
Mortality — in  different  epidemics,  754 
Influence  of  age,  754 
Sex,  754 

Social  condition,  754 
Treatment,  759 
Preventive,  755 
Disinfection,  758 

Modes  of  applying  disinfectants,  758 
Importance  of  maintaining  high  de- 
gree of  health  during  epidemics, 
758 


Cholera — Treatment :  Quarantine  and  san- 
itary cordons  for  prevention,  755 
etuq. 
Mode  of  carrying  out  quarantine,  757 
Cases  illustrating  value  of  quarantine, 

757 
Use  of  drinking-water  during  epidem* 
ic8.759 
General  management,  760 
Importance  of  early  recognition,  732 
Necessity  of  rest,  760 

of  prompt,  760 
Diarrhoea,  760 
Vomiting,  761 
Hiccough,  762 
Imection  of  sodium  chloride  into  veins, 

762 
Stage  of  collapse.  763 
Diet  of  stage  of  reaction,  763 
For  restoration  of  circulation  in  stage 

of  collapse,  763 
Stage  of  reaction,  763 
Undue  reaction,  764 
Urinary  suppression  in  stage  of  reac- 
tion, 764 
Convalescence,  764 
'  Use  of  venesection  in,  764 
f^metios,  765 
Calomel,  766 
Alcohol,  767 
Opiates,  767 
Mineral  acids,  768 
Camphor,  768 
Chloroform,  768 
Intravenous  injections,  768 
Hot  applications,  769 
Cold  affusions,  769 
Of  cramps,  769 
Necessity  of  cold  water  to  allay  tbirsL 

770 
Use  of  antiseptic  remedies,  770 
Cholerine,  732 

Chorea,  following  typhoid  fever,  293 
Chronic  diseases,  relation  of,  to  rubeola,  561 
forms  of  erysipelas,  634 
of  glanders,  915,  923 
Cicatrix,  condition  during  incubation  of  hy- 
drophobia, 895 
in  hydrophobia,  excision,  900-908 
in  vaccinia,  description,  460 
Classification  of  puerperal    inflammations, 

986 
Cleanliness,  importance  of,  in  prevention  of 
pyemia,  980 
in  variola,  454 
Climate,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  185 
definition  of  term,  185 
influence  of,  on  causation  of  influensa,  860 
on  causation  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia, 
887 
of  nibeola,  560 
Clinical  history  of  influenza,  864 
Clothing  as  a  cause  of  disease,  198 
Cloudy  swelling,  72 
Coagulation  of  exudations,  43  ^ 
Cohnheim's  theory  of  production  of  morbid 
growths,  106 
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Colchicnro,  use  of,  in  dengue,  885 
Cold  as  a  cause  of  disease,  133 
and  damp,  influence  of,  on  causation  of 

glandere,  912 
bath,  use  of,  in  diphtlieria,  702 
in  puf  q)erAl  fever,  1034 
in  ty^)hoid  fever,  327 
Gonira*indications  to  use  o(  in  diphtheria, 

703  . 

Use  of|  in  algid  form  of  pernicious  mala- 
rial fever,  608 
in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  830 
in  cholera,  769 
in  diphtheria,  702 
in  puerperal  fever,  1033 
in  the  hyi»erpyrezia  of  scarlet  feyer, 

641 
in  scarlet  fever,  542 
in  yellow  fever,  651 
water,  intra-uterine  injections  oi^  in  puer- 
peral fever,  1034 
mode  of  applying,  in  Hcarlet  fever,  542 
Cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  692 
of  intermittent  fever,  theory  of  cause,  593 

treatment,  594 
of  yellow  fever,  treatment,  653 
Cold  water,  use  of,  in  typhus  fever,  364 
Collapse  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  treat- 
ment, 831 
in  cholera,  734 

treatment,  763 
of  lungs,  complicating  influenza,  869 
Collections  of  water,  influence  on  health  of 

a  community,  187 
Colloid  degeneration,  83 

metamorphosis,  83 
Color  of  skin,  significance  of,  in  general  di- 
agnosis, 159 
Coma,  in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  812 

significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  1 66 
Comatose  form  of  pernicious  malarial  fever, 
608 
Diagnosis,  609 
Symptoms,  609 
Treatment,  609 
Coma-vigil  in  typhus  fever,  349 
Compresses,  hot  water,  use  of,  in  variola,  463 
Complications  of  cholera,  735 
of  erysipelas,  633 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  623 
of  influenza,  868 
of  pertussis,  843 
of  plague,  780 
of  relapsing  fever,  396-410 
of  rotheln,  587 
of  rubeola,  570 

causes,  570 
of  scarlet  fever,  610 
of  typhoid  fever,  292 

treatment,  335 
of  vaccination,  468 
of  vaccinia,  464 
of  varicella,  483 
of  variola,  445 
C*onfluent  small-pfix,  440 
(/Onjunctiva,  condition  of,  in  human  glan- 
den,921 


Conjunctiva,  symptoms  of  diphtheria  of,  670 
Conjunctival  aiphtheria,  local  treatment,  712 
ConjunctivitiB,  diphtheritic,  Hvmptoms,  670 
Consanguineous  marriages,  efects,  131 
Constipation   in  cerebro-spinal   meningitis, 
814 
in  grave  form  of  the  plague,  779 
in  rubeoliL  treatment,  581 
in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  333 
in  tophus  fever,  treatment,  367 
significance  of,  m  general  diagnosis,  163 
Constitutional  infection,  absence  of,  in  vac- 
cinia, 460 
of  syphilis,  hereditary  nature,  127 
taints,  conveyance  of,  hj  vaccination,  471 
treatment  of  anthrax,  944 
of  pynmia,  982 
Contagion  as  a  cause  of  disease,  136,  200 
definition  of,  200 
of  den^e,  884 

of  erysipelas,  manner  of  propagation,  630 
of  erysipelas,  nature,  630 
of  influenza,  862 

of  relapsing  fever,  transmission,  373 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  891 
of  rabies  and  hvdrophobia,  dissemination, 

891 
of  rotheln,  nature,  583 
of  rubeola,  modes  of  dissemination,  658 
mode  of  entering  the  body,  658 
nature,  557 
in  typhus  fever,  nature,  343 
modes  of  transmission,  344 
Contagium  of  variola,  duration  of  activity, 
436 
mode  of  entering  body,  435 
nature,  435 

period  of  greatest  activity,  435 
Contagious  diseases,  characteristics,  137 
Contagious  nature  of  cholera,  objections  to^ 

729 
Contagiousness  of  anthrax,  928 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  803 
of  cholera,  721 
of  dengue,  884 
of  diphtheria,  678 
of  erysipelas,  630 
of  ff landers,  911 
of  mflnenza,  862,  868 
of  leprosy,  788 
of  the  plague,  776 
of  puerperal  fever,  1017 
of  pyemia,  960 

of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  891 
of  scarlet  fever,  494 
of  typhoid  fever,  248 
of  typhus  fever,  343 

period  of  greatest,  346 
of  varicella,  481 
of  variola,  435 
Convalescence,  choice  of  diet,  206 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  819 

management,  835 
in  cholera,  736 

management,  764 
in  chronic  glanders  in  man,  922 
in  dengue,  882 
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GoDTalesoeace  in  grave  form  of  the  plague, 
779 
in  erysiitelas,  management,  639 
in  influenza,  treatment,  875 
in  relapsing  fever,  393 
in  scarlet  fever,  management,  544 
in  typhoid  fever,  management,  835 
in  typhus  fever,  management,  368 
Convulsions  during  hot  stage  of  intermittent 
fever,  treatment,  597 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  810 
in  relapsing  fever,  384 
complicating  rubeola,  572 
in  prodromal  stage  of  rubeola,  565 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 
in  yellow  fever,  treatment,  653 
Cooking,  necessity  of  a  physician's  know- 
ledge of,  196 
Corpuscles^  pus-,  43 
Corrosive  sublimate,  use  of,  as  antiseptic  in 

puerperal  fever,  1025,  1029 
Corysa,  chronic,  following  rubeola,  574 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  520 
of  scarlet  fever,  treatment,  546 
Cough,  in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 

significance  oi^  in  general  diagnosis,  158 
Counterirritants,  use  o^  in  pertussis,  848 
Course  of  vaccinia,  458 
irregularities,  460 
Cow-pox,  456 

spontaneous,  456 
Cramps  in  beriberi,  1039. 
in  cholera,  740 
treatment,  769 
causes,  740 
Cretinism  and  goitre,  hereditary  nature,  128 
Croup,  respiration,  157 
Croupous  inflammation  distinguished  from 
croup,  49 
of  fauces,  complicating   scarlet  fever, 
516 
membrane,  685 
characters,  685 
mode  of  formation,  685 
metamorphosis,  80 
Crust  in  vaccinia,  composition,  464 
Crusts,  objections  to  use  of,  in  vaccination, 

476 
Cubebs,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  709 
Cultivation  of  bacillus  tuberculosis,  100 
Curare,  use  of,  in  treatment  of  hydrophobia, 

907 
Cutaneous  deposits  in  glanders,  microscopic 
characters,  917 
diphtheria,  treatment,  713 
lesions  of  glanders  in  man,  922 
symptoms  of  glanders  in  man,  921 
Cysts,  definition,  115, 121 

D. 

Deaf-mutism  following  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 819 
Deafness  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  811 
Death,  causes  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
^tls,  818 
in  glanders,  915 


Debility  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  813 

in  influenza,  treatment,  876 

influence  o(  in  causation  of  glandcsn^  912 

in  relapsing  fever,  386 
Decline,  stage  of,  in  pertussis,  841 
Decnhitus,  significance  o^  in  general  diag* 

nosis,  150 
Definition  of  anthrax,  926 

of  beriberi,  1038     . 

of  cerebro-spinal  meningitia,  795 

of  cholera,  715 

of  contagion,  200 

of  cysts,  115, 121 

of  deneue,  880 

of  diphtheria,  656 

of  erysipelas,  629 

of  {^landers,  909 

of  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 

of  influenza,  851 

of  leprosy,  785 

of  pernicious  malarial  fever,  605 

of  pertussis,  836 

of  the  plague,  771 

of  puerperal  fever,  984 

of  pyiemia,  953 

of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  886 

of  relapsing  fever,  369 

of  remittent  fever,  598 

of  rotheln,  582 

of  rubeola,  557 

of  septicflemia,  953 

of  simple  continued  fever,  231 

of  symptomatic  parotitis,  625 

of  term  "  climate,"  185 

of  typhoid  fever,  237 

of  typho-malarial  fever,  614 

of  vaccinia,  455 

of  varicella,  481 

of  variola,  434 

of  yellow  fever,  640 
Degeneration,  72 

amyloid,  84 

cheesy.  79 

colloidf,  83 

fibrinous,  80 

fatty,  74 

granular,  72 

hyaline,  80 

lardaceous,  84 

mucous,  82 

of  tubercle,  96 

parenchymatous,  73 

waxy,  84 
Deglutition,  difficult,  in  idiopathic  parotltia, 

treatment,  624 
Delirium  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  812 

in  erysipelas,  treatment,  637 

in  idiopathic  parotitis,  treatment,  624 

in  pyaemia,  971 

in  relapsing  fever,  384 

in  typhoid  fever,  278 
treatment,  334 

in  typhus  fever,  348 
treatment,  366 

in  yellow  fever,  treatment,  653 

significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  166 
Demonstration  of  bacillus  of  glanders,  914 
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Dbnoub,  879 
Synonyms,  870 
Hlstoiy,  879 
Definition,  880 
Etiology,  883 
Specific  origin,  884 
dontagiousnees,  884 
Symptoms — prodromal  stage,  880 
Mode  of  onset,  880 
Temperature,  881 
Poise.  881 
Delirium,  881 
Fades,  881 

State  of  gastro-intestinal  tract,  881 
State  of  tongue,  881 
Stomach  and  bowels,  881 
State  of  urine,  881 
Eruptions,  881 
Hemorrhages,  882 
Prostration,  882 
Convalescence,  882 
Duration  of,  882 
Morbid  anatomy,  882 
Specific  nature  of,  882 
Etslation  to  acute  articular  rheumatism, 

883 
Changes  in  abdominal  organs,  883 
Diagnosis,  884 
From  acute  articidar  rheumatism,  884 
From  yellow  fever,  884 
Prognosis,  885 
Treatment,  886 
Use  of  colchicum,  885 
quinia,  885 
opium,  885 
Depletion,  local,  use  of,  in  oerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  830 
Depressing  emotions,  as  a  cause  of  typhoid 

fever,  245 
Dermatitis,  complicating  vaccination,  468 

vaccination,  treatment,  469 
Desquamation,  date  of,  in  mild  scarlet  fever, 
506 
in  eiTsipelas,  633 
in  relapsing  fever,  377 
Desiccation  in  varicella,  482 

in  variola,  440 
Diagnosis,  general,  148 
divisions  of,  148 
main  direction  of  inquiries,  148 
proper  method  of  procedure,  150 
significance  of  alteration  of  voice  in,  158 
of  anthrax  in  animaln,  936 

in  man,  942 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  826 
of  cholera,  750 
of  comatose  form  of  pernicious  malarial 

fever,  609 
of  dengue,  884 
of  diphtheria,  689 
of  erjrsipelas,  635 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  624 
of  glandeni  in  horse,  918 
of  glanders  in  man,  923 
of  infiuenza,  872 
of  intermittent  fever,  594 
of  leprosy,  792 


Diagnosis  of  the  plague,  782 

of  pyemia  from  septicaemia,  978, 979 

of  remittent  fever,  600 

of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  900 

of  relapsing  fever,  418-422 

of  roUieln,  587 

of  rubeola,  575 

of  scarlet  fever,  532 

of  simple  continued  fever,  234 

of  symptomatic  parotitis,  627 

of  typhoid  fever,  311-314 

of  typho-malarial  fever,  616 

of  typhus  fever,  358,  359 

of  vaccinia,  464 

of  varicella,  483 

of  variola,  447 

of  varioloid,  444 

of  vellow  fever,  648 
Diaphoretics,  use  of,  in  yellow  fever,  649 
Diarrhoea  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  814 

in  cholera,  738 
results,  738 
treatment,  760 

in  mild  scarlet  fever,  503 

in  pyaemia,  975 

in  relapsing  fever,  405 

in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 

in  septicaemia,  977 
treatment,  983 

in  typhoid  fever,  287 
treatment,  331 
Diarrhcsal  diseases  from  impure  water,  182 
Diathesis,  127 

hereditary,  transmission,  130 
Diet  in  anthrax,  944 

in  beriberi,  1042 

in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  884 

in  cholera,  763 

in  convalescence,  206 

in  erysipelas,  639 

in  glanders,  924 

in  influenza,  874 

in  relapsing  fever,  430 

in  pertussis,  848 

in  puerperal  fever,  1036 

in  pyaemia,  982 

in  rubeola,  579 

in  typhoid  fever,  323 

in  typho-malarial  fever,  619 

in  typhus  fever,  362 

in  yellow  fever,  654 

of  convalescence,  206 
Digestion,  condition    of,  in  cerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  814 
Digestive  tract,  condition  of,  in  glanders,  921 

in  idiopathic  parotitis,  623 
Digitalis,  use  of,  in  puerperal  fever,  1033 
in  relapsing  fever,  428 
in  scarlet  fever,  543 
in  typhoid  fever,  330 
in  yellow  fever,  651 
Diphtheria,  656 

Synonyms,  656 

Definition,  656 

History,  656  ei  wq, 
Panum's  view    regarding    relation  of 
bacteria  to,  667 
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DiPBTHERiA — KtioJogy :  Age,  influeDce  of, 
on  causation,  680 
Sex,  influence  of,  on  causation,  680 
Causes  of  frequency  oC  in  childhood, 

680 
Piiaryngeal,  buccal,  aud  nasal  catarrh  a 

cause  of,  in  children,  680 
Physiological  causes  of,  greater  frequen- 
cy in  childhood,  681 
Family  predisposition,  681 
Thermometric  and  barometric  changes 

a  cause,  682 
Season  as  a  cause,  682 
Filth  as  a  cause,  682 
Polluted  air  as  a  cause,  682 
water  as  a  cause,  683 
milk  as  a  cause,  683 
Contagiousness,  678 
Modes  of  transmission  of  poison,  678 
In  the  lower  animals,  683 
Tranmission  of,  from  lower  animals  to 

man,  683 
Artificial  production  of  membrane,  684 
Invasion,  676 

duration  of  incubation  period,  679 
Symptoms— Prodromal  stage,  667 
duration,  667 

localized  redness   of  mucous  mem- 
branes, 667 
Different  manifestations  of  diphtheritic 

process,  668 
Severe  form,  668 
appearance  of  membrane  in  severe 
form,  668 
Grangrenous  condition  of  membrane,  669 
Swellings  of  glands  at  angle  of  jaw  as 
sign  of  invasion  of  nasal  cavities, 
669,670 
Mode  of  invasion  of  nasal  cavities,  669 
Mode  of  spread  to  nasal  cavities,  669 
Nasal  form,  669 
Conjunctival  form,  670 
Aural  form,  670 
Laryngeal  form,  671 
Formation  of  membrane  in  laiynz,  671 
Tracheal  and  bronchial  forms,  671 

primary  form,  672 
Oral  form',  672,  673 
Intestinal  form,  673 
Of  wounds,  673 
Eruption  ot  674 
Vulvar  and  vaginal  forms,  674 
In  puerperal  women,  674 
Vesical  form,  674 
Placental,  674 
Liability  of  open  wounds,  672,  679 
Tendency  to  second  attacks  from  chronic 
nasal  and  pharyngeal  catarrh  fol- 
lowing, 670 
Complications  and  seijuele,  672 
complicated    by  fibrinous  pneumonia, 
672 
by  broncho-pneumonia,  672 
by  eiysipelas,  673 
by  urticaria  and  purpura,  674 
by  kidney  affections,  674 
by  albuminuria,  674 


Diphtheria— complicated  by  gninular  de- 
generation of  blood,  675 
by  cardiac  degeneration,  675 
by  symptoms  of  cardiac  degeneratioQ, 

675 
by  embolism,  675 
by  acute  endocarditis,  671 
by  leucocythasmia  and  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, 675 
by  nervous  diseases,  675 
by  paralysis,  676 
seat  o^  676 

date  of  appenrance,  676 
fiitty  degeneration  and  atrophy  fol- 
lowing, 676 
sensory,  676 
•Secondary  form,  671 
Morbid  anatomy-— characters  of  the  mem- 
brane, 685 
Mode  of  formation  of  membrane^  685 
Varieties  of  membrane  in,  686 
Rindfleisch's  definition  of  diphtheritic 

inflammation,  686 
Changes  in  the  heart,  686 
fatty  and  granular  degeneration,  686 
endocarditis,  687 
cardiac  thrombi,  687 
Changes  in  lungs,  687 
Spleen,  687 
Liver,  687 
Kidneys,  687 
Muscles,  687 
Lymphatic  glands,  687 
Mucous  membranes,  688 
Influence  of   different    mucous    mem- 
branes   upon    characters  of   false 
membrane,  688 
epithelia  upon  growth  and  spread  of 
false  membrane,  688 
Changes  in  intestines,  689 
nervous  system,  689 
Diagnosis — significance  of  localised  plia- 
ryngeal  injection,  689 
From  muguet  or  thrush,  690 
Follicular  stomatitis.  690 
Significance  of  glandular  swelling,  690 

lymphadenitis  in  nasal  form,  690 
Of  laryngeal  form,  691 
Sijffnincance  of  absence  of  fevers  691 
Of  paralysis,  691 
Prognosis — symptoms    indicating    favor- 
able, 692 
unfavorable,  692 
Significance  of  glandular  swelling,  692 
In  nasal,  692 

.  Of  fetid  and  putrid  discharges,  693 
Ofepistazis,  693 
In  laryngeal,  692 
In  tracheal,  692 
Of  tracheotomy,  692 
significance  of  state  of  pulse  a/ler,  692 
of  dry  respiration  after,  692 
of  temperature-range  after,  692 
of  character  of  membrane,  692 
Influence  of  temperature,  693 
state  of  pulse,  693 
complications,  693 
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DxFBTHE&KA — Pro^iosiB :     Influence     of 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  693 
endocarditis,  693 
albuminuria,  693 
affections  of  seiifloriinn,  693 
purpura,  693 

icteric  dificoloratiun  of  skin,  693 
Of  relapses,  694 
Treatment — hyperpyrexia,  694 
Keflex  symptoms,  694 
Vomiting,  694 
Futility  of  expectant,  694 
Use  of'stimulants,  694 
Amount  of  stimulants  necessary,  695 
Importance  of  general  treatment,  695 
Futility  of  venesection,  695 
Prophylactic,  696 
Danger  of  self-infection,  696 
Prevention  of  self-infection,  696 
Isolation,  696 
Closure  of  schools  and  public  places 

during  epidemics,  697 
Disinfection,  698 
Special,  701 
Local,  701,  709 

by  steam,  701 
Use  of  water,  702 

Ice  and  cold,  702 

Cold  baths  702 
Mode  of  applying  cold,  702 
Contra-indications  to  use  of  cold,  708 
Solvents  of  pseudo-membrane,  703 
Use  of  lime-water,  703 

Slaking  lime,  703 

Lactic  acid,  703 

Pepsin,  neurin,  and  chinolin,  703 

Papayotin,  703 

Pilocarpine,  704 
objections  to,  704 

Turpentine  inhalations,  704 

Ammonium  chloride,  704 

Mercury,  705 

Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  706 

Carbolic  add,  707 

Salicylic  acid,  707 

Quinia,  708 

Bromine,  708 

Boric  acid,  709 

Sodium  salicylate,  709 

Ozone,  709 

Sulphur  and  cubebs,  709 

Chlorate  of  potassium,  699 
Dose  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  700 
Danger  in  large  doses  of  chlorate  of 

potassium,  701 
Mechanical  removal  of  membrane,  709 
Cauterization  of  membrane,  709 
Glandular  swellings,  710 
Abscess  of  glands,  710 
Of  nasal  form,  710 

daneer  of  permitting  sleep  in,  712 

locnl  applications,  710 
Of  conjunctival  form,  712 
Of  laryngeal  form,  712 

use  of  emetics,  712 
Of  paralyBiis713 

by  stry^rhnia,  713 


DiFHTHEBiA — Treatment  of  paralysis  by 
electricity,  713 
artificial  alimentation,  713 

Of  cutaneous  form,  713 
Diphtheria,  complicating  rubeola,  573 

scarlet  fever,  514 

of  genitalia  in  puerperal  fever,  1002 
Diphtheritic  endometritis,  987 
exudations,  complicating  rubeola,  735 
membrane,  cauterization,  709 

mechanical  removal,  709 
coi^jnnctivitis,  670 

treatment,  712 
inflammation,  causes,  51 

dbtixiguished  from  diphtheria,  50 
paralysis,  treatment,  718 
pock  in  vaccinia,  463 
Disease,  35 
Causes,  125, 175 

arsenical  poisoning,  193 

climate,  185 

oold,  138 

contagion,  135,  200 

epidemic  influences,  185 

errors  of  diet,  135 

exciting,  125 

exercise,  abnormal,  134,  198 
deficient,  135 

functional,  134 

habitation,  186 

heat,  .133 

hereditary,  132 

humidity  of  atmosphere,  188 

improper  clothing,  198 

impure  air,  177 
loe,  185 
water,  182 

ingestive,  135 

intemperance,  197 

mentaJ,  204 

minute  oi^nisms,  141 

predisposing,  125 

pre-natal,  126,  175 

poisons  and  misuse  of  medicines,  135 

soil^  condition  of,  187 
Definition  of,  135 
Elevation  of  site,  influence  o(  134 
Means  of  discovery,  175 
Abdominal,  hot  climate  as  a  cause,  133 
Respiratory,  cold  as  a  cause,  133 
Prevention,  175 
Respiration  in,  156 
Theory  of — ^bioplastic,  140 

chemical,  138,  140 

fermentation,  138 

germ^  138 
points  of  objection,  142 
undecided  state,  147 
Zymotic,  table  of,  136 
Disinfectants,  varieties,  202 
Disinfection  in  anthrax,  937,  943 
in  cholera,  758 
in  diphtheria,  698 
of  glanders,  925 
in  the  plague,  784 
in  puerperal  fever,  1025,  1028 
in  pyaemia  and  septicemia,  980 
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Disiofection  in  scarlet  fever,  201,  638 
in  typhus  fever,  362 
metiiodB,  201 
practical  difficulties,  201 
principles,  201 
Dissecting  poison,  relation  of,  to  causation 
of  puerperal  fever,  1018 
wounds,  relation  of,  to  causation  of  septi- 
caemia, 962 
Dissemination  of  influenza,  863 
in  typhoid  fever,  249 
of  puerperal  fever  by  physicians,  1018 
Diuretics,  U8e  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  656 

in  wet  beriberi,  1042 
Drainaob  and  Sewerage,  213 
Back,  ventilation  of  traps,  221 
Disposal  of  liquid  wastes  by  irrigation,  226 
Frequency  of  leakage  in  waste-pipes,  222 
Necessity  of,   in   prevention  of  typhoid 

fever,  321 
Of  houses,  188 
Necessity   of  abundant   water-supply  in, 

220 
Of  soil,  226 

Perfect,  fundamental  requirements,  213 
Removal  of  human  excrement,  216 

of  liquid  household  wastes,  220 
Varieties  of  grease-tracts,  221 
Ventilation  of  waste-pipes,  223 
Drainage-pipes,  efiects  of  large  traps,  220 
of  too  large  bore,  220 
of  vertiou  position,  220 
Drinking-water  as  a  medium   of  dissemi- 
nating typhoid  fever,  248 
propagation  of  cholera  by,  723 
Dropsies,  67-71 

Drugs,  use  of,  in  the  plague,  784 
Dry  form  of  beriberi,  symptoms,  1040 

treatment,  1043 
Duration  of  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  818 
of  dengue,  882 
of  anthrax,  940,  941 
of  acute  form  of  glanders  in  horses,  916 
of  chronic  form  of  glanders  in  horses,  916 
of  acute  form  of  glanders  in  man,  921 
of  chronic  form  of  glanders  in  man,  922 
of  influenza,  866 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  608 
of  mild  scarlet  fever,  606 
of  prodromal  stage  of  rubeola,  666 
of  remittent  fever,  602 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  900 
of  septicsemia  lymphatica,  1012 
Dysentery  complicating  relapsing  fever,  406 

tvphus  fever,  355 
Dysphagia,  significance  of,  in  general  diag- 

nosla,  162 
Dyspnoea,  causes,  157 

£. 

Ear.  affections  of,  in  rubeola,  treatment,  681 
diseases  of,  complicating  rubeola.  670 
displacement  of  lobe  in  idiopatnic  paro- 
titis, 624 
intamal,  lesions  of,  in  oerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 824 


Ear,  lesions  o(  in  pynmia^  967 
in  symptomatic  parotitis,  626 
middle,  suppuration  of,  in  oerebrO'Spina] 

meningitis,  811 
symptoms  of  diphtheria,  670 
Ears,  significance  of  appearance  of,  in  gen- 
eral diagnosis,  161 
Early  stages  of  yellow  fever,  treatment,  649 
Earth-closets,  218 

Effluvia,  ofiensive,  symptoms  dae  to,  181 
Efihsions,  67 
causes,  68-71 

distinguished  from  exudations,  67 
Elaterinm,  nse  of,  in  wet  beriberi,  1042 

in  dry  beriberi,  1043 
Electricity,  use  of,  in  diphtheritic  paralysis, 

713 
Elevated  temperature  as  a  cause  of  typhoid 

fever,  246 
Emaciation,  causes,  160 

significance  of,  in  diagnosis,  169 
Emboli,  action  o(  in  production  of  meta- 
static abscesses  in  pyemia,  967 
Embolism,  62 
complicating  diphtheria,  676 
from  septic  thrombus,  66 
hemorrnaeic  results,  64,  66 
in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  336 
mechanical  effects,  63 
necrosis  from,  64^  66 
results,  64 

softening,  cerebral,  from,  66 
symptoms,  66 
Embolus,  62 
arterial,  63 
venous,  63 
terminations,  66 
EmetioB,  nse  of,  in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
830 
in  cholera,  766 
daring  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever, 

696 
in  influenza.  876 
in  laryngeal  diphtheria,  712 
in  pertussis,  846 
Emph^ma,  aggravation  of,  by  influenza,  870 

significance  of,  in  general  aiagnosis,  169 
Endocarditis,  acute,  complicating  diphthe- 
ria, 676 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  puerperal  fever,  990 
Endo-  ana  pericardium,  lesions  of,  in  septi- 
cemia, 972 
Endooolpitis  in  puerperal  fever,  986,  1005 
Endometritis  in  puerperal  fever,  986 
Enthetic  febrile  diseases,  hereditary  nature, 

130 
Epidemic  causation  of  disease,  135 
Epidemics  of  rubeola,  frequency,  560 

frequency  in  the  new-oom,  563 
Epiglottis,  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  671 
Epistaxis  in  relapsing  fever,  393 
complicating  rubeola,  670 
in  remittent  fever,  602 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  680 
in  typhoid  fever,  278 
treatment,  336 
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Epithelia,  influence  of  diflferent,  in  spread 

of  diphtheritic  membrane,  688 
Ergot,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

833 
Crgotine,  use  o^  in  pyfemia,  982 
Eruption,  absence  of,  in  rubeola,  568 
causes  of  absence  of,  in  mild  scarlet  fever, 

506 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  816,  817 
in  dengue,  o81 
in  diphtheria,  674 
in  influenza,  866 
in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  507 
in  mild  scarlet  fever,  604 
in  pyaemia,  974 
in  relapsing  fever,  376 
in  rothelu,  685,  586 
in  rubeok,  566 

peculiarities  in  character,  669 

in  seat,  509 
rela|js€8,  570 
retrocession  of^  in  rubeola,  treatment,  580 
in  tubercular  form  of  leprosy,  789 
in  typhoid  fever,  273 
in  typhus  fever,  351 
in  varicella,  487 
in  variola,  437 
characters,  438 
position,  438 
in  varioloid,  444 
Eruptive  stage  of  rubeola,  duration  o(  667 
symptoms  o^  566 
of  variola,  treatment,  452 
Erysipelas,  629 
Definition,  629 
SynonvmH^  629 
Chu«incation,  629 
HiBtory,  629 
Etiology,  629 
Unity  of  the  origin,  629 
Age  and  sex  as  a  caune,  630 
Season  as  a  cause,  630 
Contagiousness,  630 
Nature  of  contagion,  630 
Manner  of  propagation,  630 
Relation  to  childbed  fever,  630 
Symptoms— initial,  031 
Characters  of  cutaneous  lesions,  t531 
Course  of  cutaneous  lesions,  631 
Severe  varieties  of  cutaneous  lesions, 

632 
Migration  of  cutaneous  lesions,  632 
Swelling  of  integument,  632 
Starting-point  of  cutaneous  lesions,  632 
Physiognomy,  632 
Condition  of  tongue,  633 

of  fauces  and  buccal  membrane,  633 
General  symptoms  of  grave  form,  633 
pulse,  633 
temperature,  633 
Occurrence  of  gangrene,  233 
Resolution,  633 
Desquamation,  633 
Complications  and  sequela;,  633 
Complicated  by  lymphangitis  and  aden- 
opathy, 634 
By  pneumonia,  634 

Vol.  I.— 67 


Erysipelas — complicated  by  pleuritis,  634 
By  inflammation  of  jomts,  634 
By  inflammations   of  serous  mem- 
branes, 634 
By  pyemia  and  septiitemia,  634 
By  eye  diseases,  634 
Followed  by  seborrhcea  of  scalp,  633 
By  loss  of  hair,  633 
Modification  of  previous  skin  disorders, 

634 
Chronic  forms,  634 

Variety  and  nature  of  chronic  forms,  6'^ 
Morbia  anatomy,  635 
Changes  in  skin,  635 
Viscera,  635 
Mucous  surfaces,  635 
Diagnosis,  635 
From  dermatitis,  636 
From  eczema,  636 
From  erythema,  636 
From  pemphigus,  636 
From  scarlet  fever,  636 
From  urticaria,  636 
Prognosis — symptoms  indicating  un&vor* 

able,  636 
Treatment — preventive,  636 
Hygienic,  637 
General,  637 
Hvperpyrexia,  637 
Delirium,  637 
Local,  637 

Value  of  abortive,  638 
Surgical,  638 

Mouth  complications,  638 
Nasal  complications,  638 
Abscesses,  638 
Value  of  expectant,  639 
Convalescence,  639 
Diet,  639 

Use  of  qninia,  637 
tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  637 
Erysipelas  complicating  diphtheria,  673 
typhus  fever,  355 
vaccination,  469 
variola,  446 
relation  of,  to  puerperal  fever,  1 002 
Etiology,  general,  125 
of  anthrax  in  animals,  928 

in  man,  939 
of  beriberi,  1038 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  801 
of  cholera,  720 
of  dengue,  883 
of  diphtheria,  680 
of  erysipelas,  629 
of  glanders  in  horse,  911 

in  man,  919 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
of  influenza,  859 
of  leprosy,  787 
of  pertuBsis,  838 
of  the  plague,  774 
of  puerperal  fever,  1013 
of  pyeemia,  955 

of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  887 
of  relaping  fever,  370 
of  remittent  fever,  698 
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Etiology  of  rothein,  683 
of  rubeola,  557 
of  scarlet  fever,  487 
of  septicaemia,  960 
of  septo-pyemia,  963 
of  simple  continued  feverj  232 
of  symptomatic  parotitis,  625 
of  typhoid  fever,  242 
of  typhus  fever,  341 
of  varicella,  481 
of  variola,  435 
of  yellow  fever,  640 
Eucalyptus,  use  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  331 
EzcijBion  of  cicatrix  for  prevention  of  hydro- 
phobia, 908 
of  primary  nucleus  in  anthrax,  943 
Elxcitmg  cause,   mechanical  nature  of,  in 
symptomatic  parotitis,  626 
of  the  plague,  775 
of  typhoid  fever,  248 
of  typhus  fever,  343 
Excrement,  human,  disposal  of,  by  privy- 
vaults,  219 
dry  conservancy,  21S  et  seq 
removal  of,  by  water-carriage,  215 
Exercise,  abnormal,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  134 
amount  necessary  for  health,  198 
as  a  part  of  a  systematic  education,  199 
deficiency  of,  a  cause  of  disease,  135 
Du  Bois  JEteymond's  definition,  198 
importance  of,  in  preservation  of  healtli, 

198 
relation  of,  to  mental  work,  199 
Expectant  treatment  of  erysipelas,  value,  639 
Expectoration,  significance  of,  in  diagnosis, 

158 
External  anthrax,  localized,  935 
Exudation,  distinction  from  transudation,  42 
in  inflammation,  42 

in  peri-  and  parametritis  of  puerperal  fe- 
ver, 1007 
in  pelvic  peritonitis,  989 
Eye,  affections  of,  following  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  819 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 
condition  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

810 
diseases  of,  complicating  erysipelas,  634 
rubeola,  571 
variola,  445 
lesions  of,   in   cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
824 
in  pyiemia,  967 
Eyes,  appearance  of,  significance  in   gen- 
eral diagnosis,  151 

F. 

Face,  appearance  of,  in  typhus  fever.  348 
Family  predisposition  to  aiphtheria,  681 
Faradization,  use  of,  in  rabies  and  hydro- 
phobia, 907 
Faroy,  909 

Fatigue  as  a  cause  of  typhus  fever,  342 
Fat,  sources  of,  in  the  body,  74 
Fatty  degeneration,  74 
cauRefl.  78 


Fatty  degeneration,  following  diphtheritic 
paralysis,  676 
infiltration,  76 
metamorphosis,  74,  79 
Fauces,  condition  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  raeo 
in^tis,  814 
in  erysipelas,  633 
in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  508 
in  typhoid  fever,  286 
inflammation    of,  complicating   rubeola, 

571 
significance  of  appearance  of,  in  general 
diagnosis,  152 
Faucial  and  nasal  mucous  membrane,  con- 
dition of,  in  mild  scarlet  fevefy  504 
Febrifuge,  use  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  428 
Febrile  stage  of  grave  form  of  the  plague, 

778 
Fermentation  theory  of  disease,  138 
Fever,  agents  producing  heat  in,  40,  41 
definition,  38 
inflammatory,  87 

distinguished  from  idiopathic,    87 
iufluence  of  vaso- motor  system  on  prodno- 

tion  of  heat  in,  39 
intermittent,  592 
malarial,  589 
{>emiciou8  malarial,  605 
puerperal,  984 
relapsing,  369 
remittent,  598 
sanitary  effects,  41 
scarlet,  486 

secondary,  in  variola,  439 
simple  continued,  231 
symptoms,  38 
temperature,  38-40 
traumatic,  37 
typho-malarial,  614 
typhoid,  237 
typhus,  338 
yellow,  640 
Fibrinous  degeneration,  80 

inflammation,  49 
Filtering  power  of  soil,  187 
Filth  as  a  cause  of  cholera,  721 
diphtheria,  682 
the  plague,  774 
relajising  fever,  370 
Foetus,  effects  of  maternal  impression  upon, 

131 
Fomites,  propagation  of  cholera  by,  721 

special,  of  cholera,  723 
Food,  adulterations,  197 
appetite  as  a  guide  to  necesaaiy  amonnt, 

195 
as  a  cause  of  disease,  195 
infants,  196 
patient^s  sensations  as  a  guide  to  choice 

of,  in  disease,  205 
popular  errors  in  regard  to,  195 

to  overeating,  195 
preparation  of,  necessity  of  a  physician's 

knowledge  of,  196 
proper,   necessity  of,    in    prevention    of 

pyiemia  and  septicemia,  980 
transmission  of  anthrax  by,  929 
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Fonnad  on  peculiarities  of  Bcrofuloas  habit, 

101 
Forma  of  aDthraz  in  animals  and  man,  934, 
940 

of  leprosy,  789 

of  the  plague,  777 

of  rabies,  895 

of  relapsing  fever,  395 

of  vaccine,  476 
Fourth    ventricle,   lesions    of,   in    cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  824 
Fnenam  Imgua^  ulceration  of,  in  pertussis, 

841 
Frequency  of  puerperal  fever,  984 

of  typho-malariai  fever,  616 
Frictions,  use  of,  in  dry  beriberi,  1043 
Frontal  pains  in  influenza,  867 
Fruit,  propagation  of  malaria  by,  591 
Fulminant  form  of  the  plague,  779 
Furious  form  of  rabies,  896 
Furuncles,  complicating  variola,  445 

Qait,  peculiarity  of,  in  beriberi,  1039 
Gall-bladder,  lesions  of,  in  cholera,  746 

in  typhoid  fever,  266 
Gtogrene,  56 

complicating  vaccination,  468 
following  typhoid  fever,  293 

typhus  fever,  355 
in  erysipelas,  633 
in  symptomatic    parotitis,  treatment  of^ 

628 
of  neck,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  512 
pulmonary,  complicating  relapsing  fever, 

Gkngrenous  affections  following  rubeola,  574 
Gkkstro-intestinal     canal,    condition    of,    in 
dengue,  881 
condition  of,  in  yellow  fever,  644 
lesions  of,  in  anthrax,  936 
in  influenza,  872 
in  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  902 
in  relapsing  fever,  413 
symptoms  in  influenza,  866 
in  mild  scarlet  fever,  505 
in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  507 
of  septicaemia  lymphatica,  1011 
Gelsemium,  use  of,  in  yellow  i'^y^r^  651 
Qkkebal  Etiology,  125 
General  dropsies,  71 
treatment  of  erysipelas,  639 
of  glanders  in  horse  and  man,  919,  920 
Genitalia,  gangrene  of,  complicating  variola, 

446 
Geographical  distribution  of  anthrax,  926 
of  beriberi,  1038 
of  glanders,  909 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  886 
of  relapsing  fever,  369 
of  typhoid  fever,  241 
Qerm,  specific,  of  glanders,  nature  of,  914 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  892 
point  of  election  of^  892 
Germ-theory  of  disease,  138 
of  acarlet  fever,  488 


Giddiness,  significance  of,  in  graeral  diag- 
nosis, 166 
Glandebs  (Fabcy),  909 
Synonyms,  909 
Definition,  909 
History,  909 

Geographical  distribution,  909 
Etiology — Contagiousness,  911 
Specific  nature,  911 
Predisposing  causes,  912 
Ill-health,  relation  of,  to  causation,  912 
Cold  and  damp  stables,  relation  of,  to 

causation,  912 
Debility  from  chronic  diseases,  relation 

of,  to  causation,  912 
Infection,  channels  of,  913 
Particular  nature  of  the  germ,  914 
Virulence  of  tlie  germ,  914 
Modes  of  culture  of  germ,  914 
Demonstration  of  bacillus  of,  914 
Symptoms — in  horses,  914 
Acute  form,  914 
Incubation  period,  914 
Mode  of  onset,  914 
Local  lesions,  915 
Appearance  of  nostrils,  915 

of  lymphatics,  915 
Enlargement  of  joints,  915 
Appearance  of  ulcers,  915 
Mode  of  death  in,  915 
Chronic  form,  915 
Premonitory  symptoms,  915 
Condition  of  general  health,  915 
Local  lesions,  915 
Lymphatics,  915 
Bronchial  and  pulmonary  form,  916 
Acute  cutaneous  form  (farcy),  916 

Local  lesions,  916 
Chronic    cutaneous    form     (chronic 
farcy),  916 
liocai  lesions,  916 
Duration,  915 
Morbid  anatomy,  916 
Nasal  lesions,  characters  of,  917 
Pulmonary  lesions,  characters  of^  917 
Cutaneous  lesions,  characters  of,  917 
Difiuse  glanderous  swellings,  917 
of  nose,  918 
of  lungs,  918 
of  muscles,  918 
Diagnosis,  918 

Viilue  of  inoculation  in,  918 
Prognosis,  918 

Unfavorable  nature  of,  918 
Treatment — in  animals,  918 
Not  commendable,  918 
Local,  918 
General,  919 
Diet  in,  919 
Preventive,  919 

Extermination  of  disease  in  animals, 
919 
Olandera  in  Man^  919 
History  of,  919 
Etiology,  919 
Modes  of  infection,  919 
immediate,  919 
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Olatuters  in  Man — Ktiolopjy:  Modeo  of  in- 
fection, mediate^  920 
Influence  of  occupation,  920 
Influence  of  ill-health,  920 
Symptoms — incubation  period,  920 
Appearance  of  woimd,  920 
(General,  920 
Mode  of  onset,  920 

Character  and  seat  of  local  lesions,  921 
Appearance  of  sores,  921 
Condition  of  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
921 
of  submaxillary  glands,  921 
of  conjunctiva,  921 
Digestive  tract,  921 
Nervous  system,  921 
Temperature  in,  921 
Pulse  in,  921 
Chronic  form,  921 
General,  921 
Local,  921 

Cutaneous  lesion,  922 
Respiratory  lesions,  922 
Lymphatic  glands,  922 
Digestive  tract,  922 
Convalescence,  922 
Duration  of  acute  forms,  921 

of  chronic  forms,  922 
Morbid    anatomy — changes    in    mucous 
membranes,  922 
Lungs  and  pleurae,  922 
Gastro-intestinal  tnict,  922 
Spleen  and  liver,  922 
Joints,  922 
Bones,  922 

Brain  and  membranes,  923 
M  icroscopy  of  lesions,  923 
Diagnosis,  923 
Pathognomonic  signs  in,  923 
From  rheumatic  fever,  923 
Chronic  form,  from  pyemia  and  .septl- 
ctemia,  923 
From  syphilis,  924 
From  miliary  tuberculosis,  924 
Presence  of  bacillus  not  conclusive,  924 
Value  of  inoculation  in,  924 
Prognosis — unfavorable  nature  of,  924 
Treatment — External  cases,  924 
Erysipelatoid  swellings,  924 
Abscesses  and  tumoi^^,  924  ' 
Nasal  ulcers,  924 

Importance  of  general  treatment,  924 
Use  of  antiseptics,  924 
Diet,  924 
Preventive,  92/) 

Extinction  of  uflecliou  in  animals,  925 
Necessity  of  disinfection,  925 
Glanderous  swelling,  diflfuse,  917 
Glands  at  angle  of  jaw,  swelling  of,  syuipio- 
matic  of  nasal  invasion,  in   diph- 
theria, 669,  670 
Glandular  abscesses  in  diphtheria,  treatment, 
710 
degenerations,  72 

swellings  in  diphtheria,  treatment.  709 
Glycosuria,  complicating    relapsing    fever, 
410 


Gout,  hereditaiy  nature,  127 
Granuloma,  120,  124 

Grave  forms  of  cholera,  phvsi Dysnomy,  7S4 
stools,  733 
svmptoms,  732 
of  tne  plague,  777 
of  relapsing  fever,  395 
Grease-traps,  varieties,  221 
Growths,  Morbid,  105 
Gums,  significance  of  state  of,  in  general  di< 
agnoeis,  161 

Habits,  depressing,  as  a  cause  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  802 
Hematemesis,  significance  of,  in  general  di- 
agnosis, 163 
in  relnpsing  fever,  390 
Haematoidin,  91 
Hsematoma,  115, 122 
Hsraaturia  in  relapsing  fever,  890 
Hemoglobin,  90 

Hiemophilia,  hereditary  nature,  129 
Hsemoptysis,  significance  of,  in  general  diag- 
nosis, 163 
Hemostatics,  use  of,  in  yellow  fever,  652 
Hair,  appearance  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  275 

loss  of,  following  erysipelas,  633 
Headache  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  808 
in  idiopathic  parotitis,  624 
in  influenza,  867 
treatment,  874 
in  relapsing  fever,  383 
in  typhoid  fever,  277 

treatment,  334 
in  typhus  fever,  348 
treatment,  366 
Health,  importance  of  exercise  in  preserva- 
tion, 198 
Health-resorts,  disease  from,  185 
Hearing,  impairment  of,  following  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  819 
disorders  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  400 
modifications  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  279 
significance  of,  in  general  diagntisis,  166 
Heart,  alterations  of,  in  beriberi,  1041 
condition  of,  in  l)eriberi,  1040 
in  cholera,  737 
in  pyemia,  976 
in  typhus  fever,  351 
disease,  complicating  influenza,  870 
lesions  of,  in  cholera,  746 
in  diphtheria,  686 
in  relaping  fever,  411 
in  septicemia,  972 
in  typhoid  fever,  267 
in  typhus  fever,  357 
and  blood-vessels,  lesions  of,  in  rabies  and 

hydrophobia,  902 
palpitation  of,  in  beriberi,  1039 
Heart-clot,  complicating  relapsing  fever,  402 
rubeola,  672 
scarlet  fever,  523 
Heat  as  a  cause  of  disease,  133 

use  of,  in  cholera,  769 
Hemorrhages  in  dengue,  882 
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Uemorrliages  iu  hemorrhagic  lunu  of  per- 
DicioiiH  malarial    fever,  treatment, 
612 
in  remittent  fever,  treatment,  605 
in  yellow  fever,  646 

treatment,  651 
intestinal,  in  typhoid  fever,  287,  288 
treatment,  332 
Hemorrhagic  form  of  pernicious  malarial 
fever,  609 
causes,  610 

seat  of  liemorrhages,  610 
symptoms,  611 
treatment,  612 
of  scarlet  fever,  509 
of  variola,  treatment,  454 
infarction,  64 
rubeola,  569 
small-pox,  442 

variola,  morbid  anatomy  of  pock  in,  447 
Hepatic  ab»tct>ss  foUowinL;  typhoid  fever,  295 
Heredity  ;ls  a  oiuse  of  disease,  175 
intluence  of,  on  marriage,  176 
relation  of,  to  life  insuniuce,  175 
as  u  cause  of  leprosy,  787 
Hereditary  diathesis,  transmutation,  130 
nature  of  syphilis,  127 
of  non- malignant  morbid  growths,  129 
of  nervou»  diseases,  129 
of  organic  disease,  129 
of  rickets,  128 
predisjiosiiion  to  dibease,  126 
Herpes  labial  is,  complicating  influenza,  874 
Hiccough  in  cholera,  762 
in  relapsing  fever,  405 
significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  1 58 
Histoid  tumors,  110 

History  of  anthrax  in  animals  and    man, 
926,  939 
of  beriberi,  1038 
of  oerebro-spiual  meningitis,  796 
of  cholera,  715 
of  dengue,  879 
of  diphtheria,  656 
of  erysipelas,  629 
of  gianuerH  in  horses,  909 

in  man,  919 
of  influenza,  852  ei  Mq. 
of  pertussis,  836 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  886 
of  relapsing  fever,  369 
of  rotheln,  582 
of  rubeola,  557 

of  pyemia  and  septiaemia,  945-952 
of  scarlet  fever,  486 
of  simple  contiuue«l  fever,  231 
of  typhoid  fever,  238 
of  typhus  fever,  338 
of  vaccination,  465 
of  vaccinia,  456 
of  varicella,  481 
of  variola,  434 
Hodgkin's  disease,  complicating  diphtheria, 

675 
Horse-pock  vaccine,  473 
Hospitals  for  infeclidus  (liseases,  nt^cessity, 
203 


Hospital,  maternity,  advuntages,  1021 
Hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  treatment,  595 
House-andnage,  188 
disconnection  of,  from  sewer,  190 
testing,  190 
House-plumbing,  190 
Houses,  sanitary  inspection,  187,  193 
House-sewerage,  188 
dangers  to  health  from,  189,  191 
examination  of  a  system,  188 
main  points  iu  a  good  system,  191 
peppermint- test  for  defects,  190 
Human  excrement,  removal  of,  by  drainage, 

215 
Humanized   and  animal    vaccine,  relative 
merits,  473 
vaccine,  points  of  superiority,  473 
Humidity  of  air  as  a  cause  of  disease,  133 
Hunger,  influence  of,  on  causation  of  rabies 

and  hydrophobia,  888 
Hyaline  degeneration,  80 
Hydro-bilirubin,  91 
Hydrocephalus,     following     oerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  819 
Hydrochloric  acid,  local  use  of,  in  puerperal 

fever,  1028 
Hydrophobia,  886 
Hygiene,  173 
importance  of  perfect,  in  cholera  epidem- 
ics, 758 
in  pertussis,  848 

public,  relation  of  physicians  to,  207 
Hygienic  treatment  of  erysipelas,  637 
of  hydrophobia,  906 
of  scarlet  fever,  539 
of  typhoid  fever,  322 
of  yellow  fever,  654 
Hygroma,  116,  122 

Hyperpyrexia  in  diphtheria,  treatment,  694 
n  erysipelas,  treatment,  637 
n  puerperal  fever,  treatment,  1032 
n  relapsing  fever,  treatment,  426 
>n  rubeola,  treatment,  579 
In  scarlet  fever,  treatment,  541 
in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  327 
in  typhus  fever,  treatment,  364 
n  yellow  fever,  treatment,  651 
Hypodermatic  injection  of  anthrax  swell- 
ings, 938,  943 

I. 

Ice,  impure,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  185 
use  of,  in  diphtheria,  702 
in  scarlet  fever,  542 
Idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
Idiosyncrasy  as  a  cause  of   typhoid   fever, 
245 
influence  of,  in  causation  of  variola,  436 
Ill-health,  influence  of,  in  causation  of  glan- 
ders, 912,  920 
I  Impure  air  as  a  cauRc  of  disease,  177 
evil  eflfects  of,  181 
water,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  182 
Impurities  of  water,  from  living  organisms 
184 
nature,  184 
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Incubation  of  relai^ing  fever,  376 
of  scarlet  fever,  492 
of  tjphoB  fever,  346 
of  varicella,  481 
of  variola,  436 

period  of  anthrax  in  animals,  934 
in  man,  940 
of  diphtheria,  duration  of,  679 
of  glanders  in  hone,  914 

in  man,  920 
of  influenza,  863 
of  intermittent  fever,  592 
of  the  plague,  777 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  894 
of  rdtheln,  685 
of  typhoid  fever,  259 
of  yellow  fever,  643 
stage  of  idiopathic  parotitis,  duration,  621 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  621 
of  puerperal  fever,  1004 
of  pyemia,  973 
of  rubeola,  563 
Indications  for  treatment  of  puerperal  fever, 
1028 
of  septicsBmia,  982 
of  yellow  fever,  649 
Infants'  food,  196 
Infarction,  hemorrhagic,  164 
Infection,  200 
channels  of,  in  glanders,  913 
modes  of,  in  human  anthrax,  939 
Infiltration,  albuminoid,  72 
amyloid,  84 
fatty,  76 
Intulmmation,  37 
Characteristics,  37 
Heat,  37 
Bedneas,  37 
causes,  37 
Pain,  41 

causes,  41 
Swelling,  41 
causes,  41 
Exudation.  42 
BeusB  on  aistinctiou  of  exudation  from 

transudation,  42 
Migration  of  white  corpuscles,  42 
Coagulation  of  exudation,  43 
Changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  43 
Disturbance  of  functions,  44 
Varieties  of— hemorrhagic,  48 
Diphtheritic  50 
Productive,  51 
Catarrhal,  52 
Phlegmonous,  52 
Acute,  53 
Chronic,  53 
Interstitial,  53 
Parenchymatous,  53 
Termination,  54,  55,  56 
Resolution,  54 
New  formations,  54 
Cicatrization,  55 
Abscesses,  56 
Destruction  of  tissue,  56 
Causes,  toxic,  43 
traumatic,  44 


Infulmmatiok — Causes,  parasitic,  46 
infectious,  45 
constitutional,  46 
trophic,  46 
Course,  46 

Sthenic  and  asthenic,  46 
Serous,  47 
Typhoidal,  47 

symptoms,  47 
Purulent,  48 

Sup{)urative,  relation  of  microbia,  48 
Fibrinous,  49 
of  fauces,  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic,  com* 

plicating  typhoid  fever,  295 
of  neck,  complicating  parotitis,  51 1 
simple,  complicating  vaccination,  468 
Inflammations,  serous,  complicating  typhus 

fever,  355 
Inflammatory  fevers,  37 
form  of  typhus  fever,  354 
rubeola,  568 
Influenza— Definition,  851 
Synonyms,  851 
History,  852  et  seq. 
Etiolog^,  859 
Predisposing  causes,  859 
Age,  relation  of,  to  causation,  860 
SiXiial  condition,  relation  o^  to  causar 

tion,  860 
Sex,  relation  of,  to  causation,  860 
Occupation,  relation  of,   to  causation, 

Race,  relation  of^  to  causation,  860 

Over-crowding  and  filth,  relation  of,  to 
causation,  860 

Season,  relation  of,  to  causation,  860 

Climate,  relation  of,  to  causation,  860 

Air,  condition  of,  to  causation,  860 

Winds,  relation  of,  to  spread,  860 

Mode  of  (mset  of  epidemics,  860,  861 

Duration  of  epidemics,  861 

Exciting  causes,  862 

Specific  poison,  863 

Contagiousness,  862 

Dissemination,  863 
Relation  of,  to  other  epidemic  diseases,  868 
Incubation  period,  863 
Clinical  history,  864 

Variations  m  intensity  of  symptomsi 
864 

Symptoms  of  mild  cases,  864 
of  severe  cases,  864 
Symptomatology,  865 

Analysis  of  symptoms,  866 

Fever,  865 

Temperature,  866 

Pulse,  866 

Urine,  866 

Skin,  866 

Eruptions,  866 

G^tro-intestinal  sjrstem,  866 

Nausea  and  vomitmg,  866 

Physiognomy,  866 

Catarrhal  symptoms,  866 

Condition  of  mucous  membrane,  866 

Hoarseness,  867 

Cough  and  dyspnoem,  867 
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Influenza — Symptomology :  Nervous  kjW' 
tern,  867 
Headache,  867 
Frontal  pain,  867 
Pains  in  limbs,  868 
Pleurodynia,  868 
Delirium,  868 
Dizziness,  868 
Sleeplessness,  868 
Hebetude  and  torpor,  868 
Muscular  twitcliings,  868 
Mental  condition,  868 
Duration,  865 

Complications  and  secjuelfe,  868 
Inflammations  of  lungs,  868 
Bronchitis    and    capiUary    bronchitis^ 

868,  869 
Catarrhal  pneumonia,  869 
Lobar  pneumonia,  869 
Localized  pulmonary  collapse,  869 
Gangn>ne  of  lungs,  o70 
Pleurisy,  870 
Pericarditis,  870 

Laryngitis  and  chronic  bronchitis,  870 
Inflammation  of  middle  ear,  870 
Parotitis,  870 
Herpes  labiolis,  870 
Phthisis,  870 

Emphysema,  aggravation,  870 
Old  neuralgias,  agji^ravation,  870 
Heart  disease,  aggravation,  870 
Bright's  disease,  aggravation,  870 
Pregnancy,  870 
Intermittent  fever,  870 
Morbid  anatomy,  871 
Essential  lesions,  871 
Appearance  of  respiratory  tract,  871 
Changes  in  gastro- intestinal  tract,  872 
Bronchial  glands,  872 
Lung  tissue,  872 
Pathology — Not  a  simple  acute  inflamma- 
tion, 871 
Specific  character,  871 
Diagnosis — From    non-specific   catarrhal 
afiections,  872 
From  typhoid  fever,  872 
Prognosis — Influence  of  age,  872 
pre-existing  organic  disease,  872 
of  character  of  epidemic,  872 
Mortality,  872,  873 
Variability  in  difierent  epidemics,  873 
Rate  of.  873 
Cause  of  death,  873 
Treatment — preventive,  873 
Mild  forms,  874 
Catarrh,  874 
Headache,  874 
Cough,  876 
Use  of  quinine,  874 
Opium,  774 
Fat  inunctions,  874 
Diet,  874 
Severe  forms,  876 

Indications  for  treatment,  875 
High  temperature,  875 
Cough,  876 
Substernal  and  chest  pains,  876 


Influj&nza — Treatment :  Severe  forma,  use 
of  diaphoretics,  875 
Bloodletting,  875 
Emetics,  876 
Purgatives,  876 
Quinine,  876 
Mineral  acids,  876 
Expectorants,  877 
Opium,  876 
Alcohol,  877 
Chloral,  877 
Diarrhoea,  877 
DebiUty,  877 
Lung  complications,  877 
Diet  in,  875 
Convalescence,  878 
Danger  of  depressing  measures.  878 
Inhalations,  use  of,  in  pertussis,  844 
Initial  stage  of  pertussis,  840 

symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  644 
Injections,  intravenous,  use  of,  in  cholera,  768 
in  hydrophobia,  908 
in  puerperal  fever,  1029 
vaginal,  use  of,  in  prevention  of  puerperal 
fever,  1026 
Inoculation  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  glan- 
ders, 918 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  hydrophobia, 

902 
as  a  prophylactic  in  anthrax,  937 
in  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  905 
in  scarlet  fever,  536 
of  leprosy,  788 
of  rubeola,  559 
of  small-pox,  465 
Insects,  propagation  of  anthrax  by,  929 
Insomnia  in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  334 
in  typho-malarial  fever,  treatment,  619 
in  typhus  fever,  treatment,  366 
Inspection  of  houses,  sanitary,  187 
Insusceptibility  to  rabies  and  hydrophobia, 

894 
Intellect,  impairment  of,  following  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  819 
impairment  of,  following  typhoid  fever, 
292 
Intellectual  condition  in  typhus  fever.  348 
Intemperance  as  a  cause  of  cholera,  721 
of  disease,  197 
of  relapsing  fever,  370 
of  typhoid  fever,  245 
of  typhus  fever,  342 
Intermission  in  intermittent  fever,  594 

in  relapsing  fever,  381 
Intermittent  Fever,  592 
Incubation  period,  592 
Symptoms— prodromal  stage,  592 
Paroxysm,  592 
Cold  stage,  592 

theory  of  cause  of  cold  stage,  593 
Hot  stage,  593 
duration  of  hot  stage,  593 
relation   of  type  to  duration  of  hot 
stage,  593 
Sweating  stage,  593 

Nausea  snd  vomiting  during  paroxysm, 
593 
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iNTKRinTTENT  Fev KB— Symptoms:  Inter- 
mission, 594 
Duration  of  intermission,  594 
Relative    frequency    of  different    types, 

594 
Convertibility  of  different  types,  594 
Morbid  anatomy,  594 
Treatment — cold  stage,  594 
Use  of  quinia,  595 
Opium,  595 
Emetics,  595 
Hot  Rtage,  595 
Use  of  opium,  595 
Quinia.  596 
Purgatives,  596 
Of  convulsions,  597 
Sweating  stage,  597 

Ukc  of  Guinia,  597 
Causes  of  failure  of  quinia,  597 
Adjuvants  to  quinia  in  preventing  re- 
turn of  paroxysms,  598 
Use  of  nitric  acid  to  prevent  return  of 
parozjTsms,  598 
Internal  anthrax  in  animals,  934 
Interstitial  inflammation,  53 
Intestinal  anthrax  in  man,  941 
canal,  lesions  of,  in  cholera,  748 
catarrh,  chronic,  following  rubeola,  574 

oomplicatinff  rubeola,  572 
tract,  lesion  o^  in  tophus  fever,  357 
Intestines,  lesions  o(  in  diphtheria,  689 

Kymptoms  of  diphtheria  of,  673 
1  utravenouB  injection  of  warm  water  in  hy- 
drophobia, 908 
Inunction  in  scarlet  fever,  541 
Inunctions,  use  of,  in  rubeola,  580 
Invasion  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  806 
of  diphtheria,  676 
of  variola,  438 

stage  of  grave  form  of  the  plague,  777 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  duration,  621 

treatment,  624 
of  variola,  treatment,  452 
of  varioloid,  443 
Iodine  as  a  specific  in  typhoid  fever,  336, 

337 
Iodoform,  intra-uterine  use  of,  in  puerperal 

fever,  1025 
Iron,  persulphate,  local  use  of,  in  puerperal 
fever,  1028 
tincture  of  tlie  chloride,  use  o(  in  diph- 
theria, 706 
in  erysipelas,  637 
in  yellow  fever,  652 
Irregular  forms  of  scarlet  fever.  508 
Irrigation,   disposal  of   liquid    wastes  by, 

225 
Irritability  of  nervous  system  in  hydropho- 
bia-899 
Irritants,  inflaenoe  of,  in  production  of  mor- 
bid erowths,  108 
Isolated  glands,  lesions  of,  in  cliolera,  745 
Isolation  in  anthrax,  937 
in  diphtheria,  696 
in  the  plague,  783 
in  rubeola,  578 
in  scarlet  fever,  536 


Isolation,  necessity  of,  in  typhus  fever,  361 
principles  of,  in  disease,  208 

J. 

Jaborandi,  use  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  552 

in  yellow  fever,  650 
Jaundice  in  relapsing  fever,  391 
in  septicsemia  venosa,  1012 
complicating  typhoid  fever,  295 

typhus  fever,  356 
in  remittent  fever,  600 
in  yellow  fever,  646 
Joints,  chronic  diseases  o(  following  rube- 
ola, 574 
condition  of,  in  glanders  in  man,  920 
inflammation  of;  complicating  erysipelas, 

634 
lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  967 
purulent  inflammation  of,  in   puerperal 

fever,  990 
suppuration  of,  in  pyemia,  976 
swelling  o(  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
814 
in  relapsing  fever,  400 
Jugular  vems,  pulsation  of,  significance  in 

general  diagnosis,  156 
Juniper  gin,  use  of,  u  wet  beriberi,  1042 

K. 

Kibble's  fever-cot,  use  of,  in  puerperal  fever, 

1034;  1035 
Kidney  afiections,  complicating  diphtheria, 
676 
complications  in    hemorrhagic  form  of 
pernicious   malarial    fever,  treat- 
ment, 612 
Kidneys,  lesions  of,  in  anthrax  in  animals, 
937 
in  man,  942 
in  cholera,  746 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  pyemia,  969 

In  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  908 
in  relapsing  fever,  414 
in  scarlet  fever,  526 
in  septicemia,  972 
In  typhoid  fever,  268 
in  typhus  fever,  357 
Koch's  investigation  of  bacillus  tubeiculoeia 
99 
of  cholera  bacilli,  745-749 
of  bacteria  of  puerperal  fever,  997 

L. 

Lactic  acid,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  703 

Lanlaceous  d^eneration,  84 

Laryngeal  diphtheria,  local  treatment,  712 

prognosis,  692 
Laryngitis^  complicating  rubeola,  571 

typhoid  fever,  294 
Larynx,  inflammation  of,  complicating  y%' 
riola,  446 
lesions  of,  in  hydrophobia,  902 

in  relapsing  fever,  413 
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Larynx,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  266 

symptoms  of  diphtheria,  671 
Latent  form  of  typhoid  fever,  300 
Leeches,  use  of,  m  puerperal  fever,  1031 
Lbfbost,  785 
Definition,  785 
Synonyms,  785 
History,  785 
Etiology,  787 
Heredity  as  a  cause,  787,  788 
Contagiousness,  788 
Transmission,  by  inoculation,  788,  789 
Sex  as  a  cause,  789 
Forms,  789 

Symptoms — prodromal  stage,  789 
Duration  of  prodromal  stage,  789 
Tubercular  form,  789 
Local,  789 
Eruptions,  789 
Earlier  eruptions,  790 
CharacteriBiic  eruptions,  790 
General,  790 
Duration,  790 
Aniesthetic  form,  790 
Local,  790- 
General,  791 
Duration,  791 
Morbid  anatomy,  791 
Changes  in  nerves,  791 

Skin,  791 
Bacteria,  792 

Seat  of  bacteria,  792  > 

DiagnosiH,  792 
Prognosis.  793 
Treatment,  793 

Futility  of  specific,  in,  793 
Indications,  793 
Prophylaxis,  794 
Segregation  of  afflicted,  794 
Quarantine  in,  794 
Local,  794 
Lesions  characteristic  of  anthrax,  935 
Lethargic  form  of  rabies  in  dogs,  897 
Leucocytes,  death  of,  :is  a  cause  of  throm- 
bosis, 57 
migration,  42 
LeuoocythsBmia,    complicating    diphtheria, 

675 
Lime«water,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  703 
Limbs,  significance  of  appearance  in  general 

diagnosis,  160 
Listerine  as  a  prophylactic  in  scarlet  fever, 

537 
Liver,  abscess  o^  following  typhoid  ferer, 
296 
enlargement  of,  in  pyiemia,  976 
lesions  of,  in  cholera,  745 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  glanders,  918,  922 
in  pyiemia,  969 
in  remittent  fever,  602 
in  relapsing  fever,  414 
in  scarlet  fever,  531 
in  typhoid  fever,  265 
in  typhus  fever,  357 
in  yellow  fever,  (>49 
tx)cal  dropsies,  71 


Local  lesions  of  slanders,  915,  921 
symptoms  of  glanders  in  animals,  914 

of  glanders  in  man.  921 
treatment  of  anthrax  in  animals,  938 
of  anthrax  in  man,  943 
of  diphtheria,  701, 709 
of  erysipelas,  637 
of  glanders  in  horse,  918 

in  man,  924 
of  pyemia,  981 
of  septicaemia,  983 
Lochial  dischai^ge,  influence  of,  on  causation 

of  puerperal  fever,  1015 
Lung  diseases,  complicating  influenza,  868 
complicating  influenza,  treatment^  877 
Lungs,  gangrene  ol^  in  influenza,  870 

hypostatic  congestion  of,  in  typhus  fever, 

353 
lesions  of,  in  cholera,  746 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  glanders,  917,  922 
in  mfluenza,  872 
in  pyaemia,  968 
in  relapsing  fever,  413 
in  septicemia,  972 
in  typhoid  fever,  266 
Lymph,  aried,  use  of,  in  vaccination,  477 
of  vaccinia,  microscopical  charactern,  463 
vaccine,  proper  time  for  collecting,  479 
Lymphangetis,  complicating  erysipelas,  634 

vaccination,  468 
Lymphatic  glands,  condition  of,  in  anthrax, 
940 
in  glanders  in  horses,  915 

in  man,  921 
in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  508 
in  rotheln,  586 
lesions  of,  in  human  anthrax,  942 
in  anthrax  of  lower  animals,  935 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  relapsing  fever,  417 
pigmentation  of,  92 
Lymphatics,  as  channel  of  entrance  of  poi- 
son of  septicemia,  963 
lesions  o^  in  symptomatic  parotitis,  626 
Lymphatic  swellings,  seat  of,  in  grave  form 
of  the  plague,  778 
system,  lesions  of,  in  the  plague,  781 
Lymphoma,  120,  124 

M. 

Magnesium  sulphate,  use  of,  in  wet  beriberi, 

1042 
Malaria,  89 
action  of  poison  on  system,  591 
entrance  into  system,  modes  of,  591 
com  muni  cability  by  drinking-water,  590 
by  fruit,  591 
by  milk,  590 
conditions  necessary  to  mature  the  poison, 

589 
duration  of  incubation  of  poison,  591 
from  impure  water,  182 
influence  of  moisture  in  production,  187 
means  of  access  of  the  poison,  590 
nature  of  the  poison,  589 
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Malaria,  noD-interclianf^blenees  of  the  poi- 
son, 591 
ponderabilitj  of  tlie  poison,  590 
production,  187 
Hpecific  nature  of  poison,  591 
Mauirial  Fever,  Psrmicioub,  605 
Definition,  605 
Varieties,  606 

Algid  or  oonffestive  form,  606 
Causes,  606 
Frequency,  607 

Cases  illustrating  clinical  history,  606 
Causes  of  death,  607 
Mortality-rate,  607 
Treatment,  607 

General  indications  for  treatment,  608 
Use  of  ice  and  cold  in  treatment,  608 
Opium,  608 
Alcohol,  608 
Comatose  form,  600 
Symptoms,  608 
Previous  condition  of  persons  attacked, 

609 
Diagnosis  from  congestive  form,  609 
Treatment,  609 
Hemorrhagic  form  of,  609 
Causes.  610 

Seat  or  hemorrhages,  610 
Cases  illustrating  clinical  hbtory,  611 
Treatment,  612 
Indications  for  treatment,  612 
Use  of  quinia,  612 
Hemorniages,  612 
Renal  complications,  613 
Depurative,  613 

Use  of  calomel  and  purgatives,  618 
Malarial  fevers,  589 
definition,  589 
nature  of  remittent  fever,  598 
Malignant  anthrax  oedema,  940 
pustule,  926 
tumors,  114 
Mania  following  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

819 
Maternity  hospitals,  advantages  of,  1021 
Marriages,  influence  of,  hereditary,  176 
of  diseased  persons,  176 
transmission  of  hereditary  proclivities  by, 
131 
Marriages,  consanj^uineous,  131 
Marson's  theory  of  multiple  vaccination,  467 
Masked  forms  of  yellow  fever,  symptoms,  654 
Maturation  in  variola,  439 
Measles,  557 

relations  of,  to  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
Mechanism  of  transudation,  68 
Medical  diagnosis,  general,  148 
Melanaemia,  92 
Melanin,  92 

Membrane,  appearance  of,  in  severe  form  of 
diphtheria^  668 
diphtheritic,  artincial  production,  684 
characters,  685 
mode  of  formation,  685 
varieties,  686 
gangrenous  condition  of^  in  diphtheria, 
669 


MENuroiTits,    Epidemic   Ckbebo-«pinai«, 
795 
Definition,  795 
Synonyms,  795 
History,  796 
Etiology,  801 
Seasons  as  a  cause,  802 
Meteorological  agencies,  802 
Localities,  802 
Age,  influence,  802 
Sex,  influence,  802 

Depressing  and  debilitating  habits  803 
Contagiousness,  803 
MorbSc  principle,  803 
Pandemic  nature,  804 
In  the  lower  animals,  804 
Types,  804 
Forms,  805,  806 
Symptoms — summary  of,  806 
'  Modes  of  onset,  806,  807 
Individual,  808 
Pain  in  the  head,  808 

spine,  808 
Hypenesthesia  and  ana«thesia  of  skin, 

808 
Spinal  rigidity  or  opisthotonos,  809 

duration  of,  809 
Convulsions,  809 
Paralysis,  810 
Aphasia,  810 
Condition  of  eyes,  810 
pupils,  in,  810 
strabismus,  810 
blindness,  811 
Deafness,  811 
Suppurative    inflammation  of   middle 

ear,  811 
Physiognomy,  812 
Delirium,  812 
Coma,  812 
Vertigo,  812 
Debili^,  813 
Condition  of  tongue,  813 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  813 
Characters  of  matter  vomited,  813 
Appetite  and  digestion,  814 
Thirst,  814 

Constipation  and  diarrhoea,  814 
Condition  of  fauces,  814 
Urine,  814 

Swelling  of  joints  and  limbs,  814 
Respiration,  814 
Pulse,  815 
Temperature,  816 

fluctuations  of,  816 
Eruptions,  816 
irregularity  of,  816,  817 
petechise  and  ecchymoses,  816,  817 
bullse  and  pemphigus,  817 
Cause  of  deaUi,  818 
Duration,  818 
Convalescence,  819 
characters,  819 
cause  of  tardy,  819 
Relapses,  820 

frequency,  820 
Seqaele,  819 
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Sequels:    Followed  by  eye  afTeo 
dons,  819 
Impairment  of  hearing,  819 
Deaf-matiscu,  819 
Impaired  intellect  and  mania,  819 
HydrocephaluB,  819 
Paresis  and  paralysis,  819 
Softening  of  Drain,  820 
Difficulty  of  speech,  820 
Severe  neuralgic  pains,  820 
Mortality  of,  820,  828 
variab'ility  of  death-rate,  820,  828 
influence  of  age  upon,  828 
Morbid  anatomy,  820 
General  appearance  of  body  after  death, 

820 
Changes  in  the  muscles,  821 

in  brain  and  membranes,  821 
Changes  due  to  congestion  of  brain  and 
membranes,  821 
to  inflammation  of  meninges,  822 
to  softening  of  the  brain,  823 
Changes  in  pia  mater,  821 
in  brain-tissue,  823 
in  spinal  cord  and  membranes,  823 

position  of,  823 
in  internal  and  auditory  apparatun, 
824 
Softening  of  fourth  ventricle  and  audi- 
tory nerve,  824 
Changes  in  eye  and  optic  nerve,  824 

in  the  viscera,  824 
Absence  of  enlargement  of  spleen,  824 
Changes  in  blood,  824 
Amount  of  fibrine  in  blood  before  death, 
825 
after  death,  825 
Changes  in  blood-corpuscles,  825 
Summary  of  pathology,  826 
Diagnosis  of,  826 
From  sporadic  meningitis,  827 
Functional   and    hysterical    nervous 

afiections,  827 
Typhoid  fever,  827 
Typhus  fever,  827 
Prognosis  of,  828 
Symptoms  indicating  unfavorable,  829 

favorable,  829 
Imprudence  of  absolute,  in,  829 
Treatment,  829 
Emetics,  830 
Purgatives,  830 
Futility  of  veneflcction,  830 
Local  depletion,  830 
Cold  applications,  830 
Blisters,  830 

Mode  of  using  blisters,  831 
Of  coldness  of  skin,  431 
Of  collapse,  831 
Use  of  alcohol,  831 

Opium,  832 
Value  of  opium,  833 
Use  of  quinia,  833 
Antipyretics,  833 
Mercury,  833 
Calabar  bean,  834 


MENiNams,  Epidsmic  Cebebro-spinal — 
Treatment :  Use  of  belladonna,  833 
Ergot,  833 

Potassium  bromide,  834 
Hydrate  of  chloral,  834 
Potassium  iodide,  834 
Management  of  convalescence,  835 
Diet  in,  834 
Meningitis,  f^ranular,  following  rubeola,  574 
Menstrual  disorders,  complicating  relapsing 
fever,  410 
typhoid  fever,  296 
Menstruation,  complicating   typhus    fever, 
356 
significance  of  abnormal,  in  general  diag- 
nosis, 165 
Mental  condition  in  hydrophobia,  899 
in  influenza,  868 
in  septiceemia  lymphatica  of  paerperal 

fever,  1012 
in  typhoid  fever,  277 
disorders  following  the  plague,  781 
impressions,  influence  of,  in  causation  of 

yellow  fever,  643 
overwork  as  a  cause  of  typhus  fever,  342 
strain,  symptoms  due  to,  205 
work,  relation  ot  to  exercise,  199 
Mercury,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
833 
in  diphtheria,  705 
Metamorphosis,  cheesy,  79 
colloid,  83 
croupous,  80 
fatty,  74,  79 
mucous,  82 
Metastasis  in  idiopathic  parotitis,  623,  624 
treatment,  625 
in  pyaemia,  pathology,  964 
of  tumors,  110 
Methods  of  disinfection,  201 

of  vaccinating,  478 
Metritis  in  puerperal  fever,  lesions,  987 
Meteorism  in  typhoid  fever,  286 
Micro-organisms  of  puerperal  fever.  1015 
in  pyemia,  blood-changes  eflected,  970 
Microbes,  as  poison  producers  and  carriers, 
141 
difficulty  of  separation  of,  from  surround 

ing  material,  146 
liability  to  error  from  minuteness,  143 
Microbia  in  inflammation,  45,  48 
Micrococci,  141 

in  healthy  bodies,  144 
Microscopic  organisms,  classification,  141 
Microscopy  of  glanderous  lesions  in  man, 

923 
Migration  of  leucocytes,  42 
Mild  forms  of  cholera,  731 

character  of  stools,  732 
number  of  stools,  732 
of  influenza,  treatment,  874 
form  of  typhus  fever,  354 
of  yellow  fever,  symptoms,  644 
Milk,  adulteration,  197 
as  a  cause  of  disease,  197 
as  a  medium  of  dissemination  of  anthrax, 
929 
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Milk  as  a  medium  of  disHemination  of  ma- 
laria, 590 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  891 
of  scarlet  fever,  491 
of  typhoid  fever,  252 
as  a  vehicle  of  bacillus  tuberculosis,  105 
polluted,  as  a  cause  of  diphtheria,  683 
Mind,  state  of^  in  relapsing  fever,  384 
Miscarriage,  complicating'  typhus  fever,  356 
Modem  conveniences  questionable  benefiu^, 

215 
Moral  sense,  perversion  of,  following  typhoid 

fever,  292 
Morbid  anatomy,  of  anthrax  in  animals, 
935 
in  man,  941 
of  beriberi,  1040 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  820 
of  dioiera,  741 
of  dengue,  882 
of  diphtheria,  685 
of  erysipelas,  635 
of  glanders  in  horses,  916 

in  man,  922 
of  idiopathic  parotitic,  621 
of  influenza,  87 1 
of  intermittent  fever,  594 
of  leprosy,  791 
of  pertussis,  843 
of  the  plague,  781 
of  puerperal  fever,  985 
of  pyaemia,  966 
of  pyiemia  simplex,  970 
of  rabies  and  hyilrophobia,  902 
of  relapsing  fever,  413-417 
of  remittent  fever,  602 
of  rubeola,  575 
of  scarlet  fever,  530 
of  septicemia,  971 
of  septo-pysemin,  972 
of  simple  continued  fever,  235 
of  symptomatic  )>arotitis,  626 
of  typhoid  fever,  260 
of  typhus  fever,  356 
of  vaccinal  pock,  463 
of  varicella,  483 
of  variola,  446 
of  yellow  fever,  649 
growths,  105 
classifications,  114,  122 
Cohnheim's  theory  of  origin,  106 
influence  of  an  irritant  in  production, 

108 
method  of  origin,  106 
non-malignant,  hereditary  nature,  129 
processes,  35 
Morbific  principle  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, 803 
Morphia,  hvpodermic  use  of,  in  beriberi, 
1043 
use  of,  in  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  907 
Mortality  of  anthrax  in  animals,  936 
in  man,  943 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  820,  828 
in  cholera,  754 
of  glanders  in  man,  924 
of  influenza,  872 


Mortality  of  pertussis,  841 
of  the  plague,  780 
of  paerperal  fever,  1020 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  694 
in  relapsing  fever,  ^2 
of  remittent  fever,  599 
of  rubeola,  577 
of  scarlet  (ever,  534 
of  typhoid  fever,  316^320 
of  typho-malarial  fever,  616 
of  typhus  fever,  360,  361 
of  yellow  fever,  647,  648 
Mouth,  condition  of,  in  idioiiaihir  ti«roUtii», 
622 
of  mucous  membrane  of,  in  erysipelas, 
633 
complications   in    erysipelas,    treatment^ 

638 
symptoms  of  diphtheria,  672,  673 
Mucous  degeneration,  82 
membranes  of  palate  and  fiuioes,  appear- 
ance   of,    in    prodromal    stage  of 
rubeola,  564 
condition  of,  in  confluent  small-pox,  441 

in  rotheln,  586 
eruptions  of  varicella  on,  483 
influence  of  difierent,  upon  tlie  charac- 
ter of  diphtheritic  membrane,  688 
lesions  of,  in  diphtheria,  688 
in  glanders  in  man,  922 
in  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  902 
in  erysipelas,  635 
localiz^  redness  of,  symptomatic  of 
prodromal  stage  of  dipntheria,  667 
variolous  pustules  upon,  439 
metamorphosis,  82 
hoflening,  82 
Multiple  tumorH,  110 
Mumps,  620 
Murmurs,  arterial,  in  beriberi,  1040 

cardiac^  in  beriberi,  1040 
Muscles,  alteration  of,  in  beriberi,  1041 
lesions  of)  in   cerebrospinal   meningitis, 
821 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  pyaemia,  966 
in  typhoid  fever,  267 
of  neck,  suppuration  of,  in  symptomatic 

parotitis,  626 
voluntary,  lesions  of,  in  relapsing  fever, 
410 
Muscular  pains  in  yellow  fever,  644 
paralysis  in  beriberi,  1039 
rigidity  after  cholera,  741 
spasm,  in  t3'])hoid  fever,  279 
tenderness  in  beriberi,  1039 
tremor  in  typhoid  fever,  279 
in  typhus  fever,  349 

Nevi,  vaccination  as  a  means  of  destroying. 

468 
Nails,  appearance  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  275 
Nasal  cavities,  condition  of,  in   malignant 

scarlet  fever.  508,  520 
mode  of  invasion  of,  in  diphtheria,  669 
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Xasal  oomplicatioDs  in  erysipelas,  treatment^ 
638 
diphtheria,  local  treatment,  710 

prognosis,  692 
form  of  diphtheria,  symptoms,  669 
lesions  in  glanders,  917 
mucoos  membrane,  condition  of,  in  infla- 
enza,  866 
^Nationality  in  relation  to  relapsing  fever, 

371 
Nature  of  puerperal  fever,  views  conoern- 
in^,  990-1004 
of  vaccinia,  455 
Nausea,  during  intermittent  fever  paroxysm, 
693 
in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  813 
in  influenza,  866 
in  relapsing  fever,  390 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 
in  typhoid  fever,  285  * 

in  typhus  fever,  350 
in  yellow  fever,  treatment,  652 
significance    of,    in    general    treatment, 
162 
Negroes,  insusceptibility  of,  to  yellow  fever, 

644 
Neck,  significance  of  appearance  of,  in  diag- 
nosis, 152 
Necrosis  from  embolism,  64,  65 
Neoplasms,  105 
Nephritis,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  525 

in  scarlet  fever,  treatment,  550-555 
Nerves,  lesions  of,  in  leprosy,  791 
in  symptomatic  parotitis,  626 
Nervous  diseases,  complicating  diphtheria, 
675,  676 
hereditary  nature  of,  129 
influence  of,  upon  susceptibility  to  ra- 
beola,  561 
symptoms  in  relapsing  fever,  383-385 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  510 
of  dengue,  ^2 
of  influenza,  867 
of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  507 
Nervous  system,  chronic  dineafies  of,  follow- 
ing ruoeola,  574 
condition  of,  in  cholera,  741 

in  remittent  fever,  602 
lesion  of,  in  diphtheria,  689 
in  septicemia,  972 
Neuralgia,  following  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, 820 
in  yellow  fever,  644 
Neuralgias,  old,  aggravation  of,  in  influenza, 

870 
Neurine,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  703 
Nitric  acid,  use  of,  to  prevent  the  return  of 

intermittent  fever  paroxysm,  598 
Nitro-muriatic    acid,  use    of,    in    anthrax, 

938 
Nodule,  nasal,  in  glanders,  917 
Nomenclature  of  pyemia,  953 

of  septicemia,  953 
Nose,  inflammation  of,  complicating  variola, 

445 
Nostrils,  condition  of,  in  glanders  in  man, 
921 


Nourishment,  necessity  of,  in  typhus  fever, 

363 
Nuisance,  legal  views  as  to  what  constitutes, 

182 

O. 

Obesity,  tendency  to,  following  typhoid  fever, 

298 
Obstetrical  scarlatina,  498 
Occupation,  influence  of,  in  causation  of  an- 
thrax. 939 
of  glanders,  920 
of  influenza,  860 
of  typhoid  fever,  244 
of  typhus  fever,  343 
relation  of,  to  relapsing  fever,  372 
Odor  of  body,  significance  of,  in  general  diag- 
nosis, 159 
of  relapsing  fever,  378 
(Edema,  69 
complicating  relapsing  fever,  400 
scarlet  fever,  529 
typhoid  fever,  297 
from  nervous  influence,  71 
of  glottis,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  512, 

529 
of  lungs,  Welch  on  cause  of,  72 
significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  159 
(Esophagus,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  265 
OflTensive  effluvia,  symptoms  due  to,  181 
Oil,  inunctions  oL  in  the  plague,  784 
Open  wounds,  liability  of,  to  diphtheria,  679 
Opisthotonos  in  cerebro-spinal  meningititi, 

809 
Opium,  use  of,  during  cold  stage  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  595 
during  hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever, 

595 
in  algid  form  of  pernicious  malarial  fe- 
ver, 608 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  882 
in  cholera,  767 
in  dengue,  885 
in  influenza,  874,  877 
in  puerperal  fever,  1031 
in  relapsing  fever,  429 
in  remitttent  fever,  604 
in  typhus  fever,  366 
Ophthalmia,  chronic,  following  rubeola,  574 
Optic  nerve,   lesions  of,  in  cerebro-spinal 

meningitis,  824 
Organic  disease,  hereditair  nature  of,  129 
Organisms,  microscopic,  cfassifiiiation,  141 

minute,  convertibility,  145 
Organoid  tumors,  116 
Origin  of  vaccinia,  457 
Ori^ns,  specific,  of  the  plague,  776 
Ossification,  87 

Otitis,  chronic,  following  rubeola,  574 
complicating  scarlet  fever,  520 
in  scarlet  fever,  results,  521 
treatment,  547 
Ovaries,  lesions  of,  in  septicemia,  972 

in  pelvic  peritonitis  in  puerperal  fever, 
989 
Overcrowding  as  a  cause  of  cholera,  721 
of  typhus  fever,  341 
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Overwork  as  a  cause  of  disease,  204 

of  the  pla^e.  775 
Ozone,  use  of,  in  aiphtheria,  709 

P. 

Pain,  in  idiopathic  parotitis,  628 
in  inflammation,  41 

significance  of,  in  ^^eral  diagnosis,  165 
Pains,  muscalar  and  joint,  in  relapsing  fever, 
385 
of  general  peritonitis  in  puerperal  fever, 

1010 
peritoneal,  in   para-  and  perimetritis  of 

puerperal  fever,  10(fl 
rheumatic,  in  relapsing  fever,  399 
Palpitation  of  heart  in  beriberi,  1039 
Pancreas,  lesions  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  417 
Pandemic  nature    of   cerebro-spinal    men- 
ingitis, 804 
Panum*s  view  of  bacteria  of  diphtheria,  667 
Papflvotin,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  703 
Papule  in  variola,  morbid  anatomy,  446 
Paralysis,  complicating  diphtheria,  676 
variola,  445 
diphtheritic,  date  of  appearance,  676 
seat,  676 
treatment,  713 
following;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  819 

typhoid  fever,  293 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  810 
local,  in  relapsing  fever,  398 
motor,  in  relapsing  fever,  385 
muscular,  in  beriberi,  1039 
sensory,  in  diphtheria,  676 
Paralytic  form  of  rabies  in  dogs,  896 
stage  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  900 
Parenchymatous  inflammation,  53 
Para-  and  perimetritis  in  puerperal  fever, 

symptoms,  1005 
Parametritis  m  puerperal  fever,  lesions,  987 
Paresis  following  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

819 
Parotid  glands,  lesions  of,  in  idiopathic  paro- 
titis, 621 
gland,  lesions  o(  in  symptomatic  parotitis, 
626 
in  pyaemia,  967 
swelling,  character   of,   in    symptomatic 
parotitis,  627 
complicating  typhoid  fever,  296 
Parotitis,  Idiopathic,  620 
Definition,  620 
Nature,  620 

Etiology — predbposing  causes,  620 
Age,  influence,  620 
Sex,  influence,  620 
Season,  influence,  620 
Relation  to  measles,  diplitheria,  and  scar- 
let fever,  620 
Peculiarities  in  mode  of  occurrence,  621 
Anatomical  appearance,  621 

Changes  in  parotid  gland,  621 
8ymptoms,  62l 

Duration  of  incubation  Rtage,  021 
Of  invasion  stage,  621 
Actual  attack,  621 


Parotitib,  Idiofatrio— Symptoms:  Local, 

621 
Physiognomy,  622 
Mouth  and  tongue,  622 
Digestive  tract,  622 
Temj^rature  and  pulse,  623 
Respiration,  623 
Pain,  623 
General,  623 
ComplicatiouH,  623 
Metastasis,  623 
Frequency,  823 
Date  of  appearance,  623 
Orchitis,  623 
Symptoms,  624 
Dia^osis,  624 
Significance  of  outward  displacement  of 
lobe  of  ear,  624 
Prognosis,  624 
'    Result  of  metastatic  orchitis,  624 
Treatment,  624 

Delirium  and  headache,  624 
Difficult  deglutition,  624 
Sleeplessness,  625 
Local,  625 

Suppuration  of  eland,  625 
Incomplete  resolution,  625 
Metastasis,  625 
in  females,  625 
with  depression,  625 

PAROrms,  SYMFTOMATIO  or  MSTAffTATIG, 

625 
Definition,  625 
Etiology,  625 
Mechanical  nature  of  exciting  caase, 

626 
Altered  blood  as  a  cause,  626 
Morbid  anatomy,  626 
Changes  in  parotid  gland,  626 
Suppuration  of  mu^es  of  neck,  626 
Changes    in    periosteum    and    cranial 
bones,  626 
lymphatics,  veins,  and  nerves,  626 
in  middle  ear,  626 
Thrombi  of  iugular  veins,  626 
Symptoms,  626 
Characters  of  swelling,  627 
Date  of  pointing  of  uiscess,  627 
Physiognomy,  627 
Prognosis,  627 

Of  bilateral  form,  627 
Diagnosis — from  idiopathic  parotitis,  627 
Treatment  of,  627 
Local,  628 

Of  incomplete  resolution,  628 
Of  gangrene,  628 
Parotitis,  complicating  cholera,  785 
influenza,  870 
relapsing  fever,  404 
typhus  fever,  356 
'  treatment,  367 
Paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  692 
primary,  of  relapsing  fever,  375, 378 
of  remittent  fever,  599 
Paroxysms  of  hydrophobia  in  man,  899 
of  pertussis,  characten,  837 
duration,  840 
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ParozyBms  of  pertiiflsifl,  frequency,  840 

of  rabies  in  dogB,  896 
Pasteur's  experiments  as  to  infectiyeness  of 
rabies,  892,  898 
method  of  inoculation  in  anthrax.  937 
for  prevention  of  rabies  ana  hydro- 
-      phobia,  905 
Pathognomonic  lesions  of  rabies  in  d(M;8, 903 
Pathology  of  glanders  in  man,  910,  918 
of  influenza,  871 
of  pyaemia,  963 
Pearly  distemper,  relation  of,  to  tuberculosis, 

99 
Pelvic  abscesses  in  puerperal  fever,  treat- 
ment, 1036 
cellulitis  in  puerperal  fever,  lesions,  988 
exudations,  treatment  of,  in  puerperal  fe- 
ver, 1036 
peritonitis,  in  puerperal  fever,  lesions,  988 
Peppermint-test  for  defects  in  plumbing,  190 
Pepsin,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  703 
Perforation,  intestinal,  in  typhoid  fever,  289, 
290 
in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  333 
Pericarditis  in  relapsing  fever,  402 

complicating  influenza,  870 
Pericardium,  lesions  of,  in  cholera,  747 

in  pyiemia,  968 
Peri-glandular  lesions  in  the  plague,  782 
Periostitis,  complicating  typhoid  fever.  297 
Peritoneal  efiusions,  encysted,  in  puerperal 

fever,  treatment,  1036 
Peritoneum,  lesions  of,  in  relapsing  fever, 

417 
Peritonitis,  complicating  relapsing  fever,  406 
typhoid  fever,  295 
general,  in  puerperal  fever  lesions.  989 

in  puerperal  fever,  symptoms,  lUlO 
pelvic  and  difliised,  of  puerperal  fever,  988 
Pernicious  malarial  fever,  605 
Perspiration  in  pyemia,  974 

in  yeUow  fever,  645 
PERTuatas,  836 
History,  836 
Definition,  836 
Etiolo^,  838 
Specific  poison,  888 
Seat,  838 

period  of  greatest  virulence,  838 
moculation  of  animals  with,  839 
Childhood,  influence  of,  in  occurrence, 

839 
Age  at  which  most  prevalent,  839 
Sex,  influence  of,  in  causation,  839 
Catarrhal    afiections    as    predisposing 
causes,  839 
Symptoms,  840,  841 
Imtial  stage,  840 
Second  stage,  840 
Stage  of  decline,  841 
Paroxysm,  characters  of,  837 
duration,  840 
frequency,  840 
Fnenum  linguse,  ulceration,  841 
Urine,  condition,  841 
Mortality,  841 
Morbid  anatomy,  843 


PXRTuaBis— Complications,  848 
Prophylaxis,  843 
Treatment,  844 
inhalations,  844 
Emetics,  845 
Potassium  carbonate,  845 
Alum,  845 
Belladonna,  846 
Ammonium  bromide,  846 
Chloral  hydrate,  846 
Quinia,  847 

Pilocarpine  muriate,  847 
Sodium  benzoate,  847 
Caustic  irritation,  848 
Diet,  848 
Hygiene  848 
Pertussis,  following  the  plague,  781 
PetechiiB,  characters  of,  m  grave  form  of  the 

plague,  779 
Petrifaction,  87 
Peyer's  patches,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid  fever, 

261 
Pharyngeal  spasm  in  rabies  and  hydropho- 
bia, 899 
Pharyngitis  in  scarlet  fever,  treatment,  545 
and  tonsillitis,  complicating  relapsing  fe- 
ver, 405 
Pharynx,  lesions  of,  in  rabies  and  hydropho- 
bia, 902 
in  relapsing  fever,  413 
in  typhoid  fover,  265 
Phlebitis  and  phlebo-thrombosis,  lesions  o( 

in  puerperal  fever,  989 
Phlegmonous  inflammation,  52 
Phthisis,  complicating  influenza,  870 
following  typhus  fever,  355 
from  damp  soil,  187 
pulmonary,  hereditary  nature  of,  128 
Physicians  as  carriers  of  contagion  in  puer- 
peral fever,  1017 
mortality  in,  207 

relation  o(f  to  public  hygiene,  207 
Physiognomy  of  oerebro-spinal  meningitiBy 
812 
of  dengue,  881 
of  erysipelas,  632 
of  hydrophobia,  899 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  622 
of  influenza,  866 
of  symptomatic  parotitis,  627 
of  relapsing  fever,  376 
of  typhoid  fever,  272 
of  yellow  fever,  644 

significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  150, 
151 
Pigmentation,  90 

Pilocarpine,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  704 
in  rabies  and  hydrophobia.  907 
muriate,  use  of,  in  pertussis,  847 
Pitting,  frequency  of,  in  varicella,  482 

prevention  of,  m  variola,  452 
Placenta,  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  674 
Plague,  the,  771 
Definition,  771 
Synonyms,  771 
Classification,  771 
History,  772 
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Plaque,    the  —  Ktiology  :    PrediRpoaing 
cauaes  of,  774 
Poverty  and  filth,  774 
Bodily  and  mental  overwork,  776 
Sex  and  age,  influence,  775 
Seafion,  776 
Exciting  causes,  776 
Dissemination  oy  bodies  dead  from,  776 
Specific  origin,  776 
Contagiousness,  776 
Nature  of  the  poison,  776 
Air  as  a  medium  of  transmission,  776 
Period  of  incubation,  777 
Forms  of,  777 
Grave  or  ordinary  form,  777 
Fulminant  form,  779 
Abortive  form,  780 
Symptoms,  777 
Grave  form,  difierent  modes  of  onset,  779 
Invasion  stage,  777 
Second  stage,  or  stage  of  fever,  778 
Stage  of  fully-developed  local  mani- 
festations, 778 
Seat  of  enlarged  lymphatics,  778 

of  buboes,  778 
Characters  of  bubonic  swellings,  778 
Date  of  appearance  of  buboes,  778 
Seat  and  character  of  carbuncles,  778 

of  petechife,  779 
Character  of  vomited  matter,  779 
Constipation,  779 
Condition  of  urine,  779 
Sta^  of  convalescence,  779 
Fulminant  form,  779 

duration,  779 
Abortive  form,  780 
General  duration  of,  780 
Complications  and  sequeln,  780 

Followed  by  catarrhal  pneumonia,  781 
Pertussis,  781 
Mental  troubles,  781 
Ulcers  and  abscesses,  781 
Morbid  anatomy,  781 
Changes  in  lymphatic  system,  781 
Appearance  of  Dubo4«,  781 
Peri-glandular  tiRsue,  782 
Abdominal  viscera,  781 
Diagnosis,  782 
Prognosis,  780 
Mortality,  780 
Treatment^  782 
Preventive,  782 
Isolation,  783 
Quarantine,  783 
Disinfection,  784 
Clinical,  784 
Inunction  of  oil,  784 
Buboes,  784 
Drugs  used,  784 
Pleura,  lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  968 
in  relapsing  fever,  413 
in  septicaemia,  972 
Pleurisy,  complicating  typhoid  fever,  294 
typhus  fever,  355 
in  septicaemia  lymphatica  of  piier|>eral 
fever,  1012 


Pleuritis,  complicating  erysipelas,  634 
influenza,  870 
relapsing  fever,  404 
scarlet  fever,  623 
in  scarlet  fever,  treatment,  666 
Plumbing,  examinatio!?  of  defects,  190 

of  houses,  188 
Pneumonia,  catarrhal,  complicating  influ- 
enza, 869 
following  the  plague,  781 
complicating  erysij^as,  634 
relapsing  fever,  404 
rubeola,  671 
typhoid  fever,  294 
typhus  fever,  366 
fibrinous,  complicating  diphtheria,  672 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 
in  typhoid  fever^  treatment,  336 
lobar,  complicating  influensa,  869 
Pneumonias,  nature  of,  complicating  influ- 
enza, 870 
Pock  of  vaccinia,  date  of  appearance,  459 
depression,  459 
desquamation,  460 
development,  459 
incrustation,  460 
in  variola,  characters  of  mature,  439 
Poison,  diphtheritic,  fixity,  678 
transmission,  678 
influence  of  intensity  of,  on  severity  of 

cholera,  730, 731 
of  anthrax,  modes  of  transntission,  929 
of  cholera,  nature,  749 
of  malaria,  nature,  689,  591 
of  the  plague,  nature,  776 
of  yellow  fever,  birthplace,  641 
characteristics,  641 

influence  of  heat  and  cold  on  develop- 
ment, 641 
transportability,  641 
specific,  of  beriberi,  1038 
of  pertussis,  838 
Polluted  soil  as  a  means  of  ilisseminating 

typhoid  fever,  263^ 
Potassium  oromide,  use  o(  in  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  834 
carbonate,  use  of,  in  pertussis,  846 
chlorate,  danger  of  large  doses,  701 

use  of,  in  diphtheria,  699,  700 
iodide,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis, 834 
Poverty  as  a  cause  of  typhus  fever,  342 
Predisposing  causes  of  beriberi,  1042 
of  cholera,  720 
of  glanders  in  horse,  912 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
of  the  plaffue,  774 
of  typhoia  fever,  242 
of  typhus  fever,  341 
Predisposition  to  disease,  hereditary  nature, 

126 
Predispositions,  inherited,  evident^,  132 
Pregnancy,  complicating  influenza,  871 

typhoid  fever,  296 
Preliniinarv  papule  of  anthrax,  treatment, 
943 
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Premonitorj  s^ptoras  of  rabies  and  hydro- 
phobia, 895 
of  scarlet  fever,  502 
Prevention  of  anthrax  by  inoculation,  937 
Preventive  treatment  of  anthrax  in  animals, 
936 
in  man,  943 
of  cholera,  755 
of  erysipelas.  636 
of  glanders  in  horses,  919 

in  man,  925 
of  influenza,  873 
of  the  plague,  782 
of  piierpenl  fever,  1021 
of  pyaemia  and  septicaemia,  979,  980, 

983 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  903 
of  scarlet  fever,  536 
of  typhoid  fever,  321 
of  typhus  fever,  361 
Previous  attacks  of  variola,  protection  from, 

436 
Primary  vaccine,  473 

Privy  vaults,  contamination  of  water-supply 
by,  192 
dangers  from,  192 

PBOCSBSSS,  GSEnSRAI.  MOBBID,  35 
Prodromal  stage  of  diphtheria,  667 

of  intermittent  fever,  592 

of  leprosy,  789 

of  remittent  fever,  599 

of  rotheln,  585 

of  rubeola,  564 

of  varicella,  482 
Prognosis,  general,  167 
of  anthrax  in  animals,  936 

in  man,  943 
of  beriberi,  1042 
of  cerebro-spinaJ  meningiiu,  o28 
of  cholera,  753 
of  dengue,  885 
of  diphtheria,  692-694 
of  ervsipelas,  636 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  624 
of  influenza,  872 
of  intermittent  fever,  594 
of  glanders  in  horse,  918 

in  man,  924 
of  leprosy,  793 
of  the  plague,  782 
of  relnpsing  fever,  422-425 
of  remittent  fever,  602 
of  rothebi,  588 
of  scarlet  fever,  533 
of  simple  continued  fever,  235 
of  symptomatic  parotitis,  627 
of  typho-malarial  fever,  616 
of  typhoid  fever,  314-316 
of  typhus  fever,  359,  360 
of  vaccinia,  464 
of  varicella,  484 
of  variola,  450 
of  varioloid,  444 
in  yellow  fever,  646,  647 
effect  of  constitution,  168 

of  nature  of  malady,  169 

of  present  state  of  patient,  169 
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Prognosis,  influence  of  nursing,  169 

modifying  effects  of  medicinal  agents,  169 
Prophylactic  treatment  of  diphtheria,  696 
Prophylaxis,  individual,  in  contagious  dis- 
eases, 206 
of  leprosy,  794 
of  pertussis,  843 
of  puerperal  fever,  1021 
Prostration  in  dengue,  882 
in  typhus  fever,  348 
treatment,  365 
Protective  power  of  vaccination,  466 
duration  of,  468 
against  pertussis,  468 
Pneudo-membrane,  solvents  of,  703 
Psoas  abscess  in  puerperal  fever,  1010  . 
Psychical  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  906 
Public  sewers,  224 
PuERPEBAL  Fever,  984 
Definition,  984 
Frequency,  984 
Etiology,  1013 
Atmosphere,  impure,  influence  on  cau- 
sation, 1013,  1014 
Malaria,  nosocomial,  influence  on  cau- 
sation, 1013 
Micro-organisms,  influence  on  causation, 

1013-1015 
Lochial    discharge,    influence  on    cau- 
sation, 1015  * 
Atmosphere,  peculiar  states  of,  on  cau- 
sation, 1016 
Direct  inoculation,  1016 
Contagiousness  of,  1017 
Contagion,   physicians    as  carriers  of, 

1017 
Dissecting  poison,  1018 
Self-inoculation,  1019 
Morbid  anatomy,  985 
Spiegelberg's  classification  of  puerperal 

inflammations,  986 
Endooolpitis  and  endomt'tritis,  986 
Diphtheritic  ulceration,  986 
Metritis  and  parametritis,  987 
Diphtheritic  endometritis,  987 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  988 
Celluliti>4  from  specific  infection,  988 
Peritonitis,  pelvic  and  diffused,  988 
exudation  in,  989 
general,  989 

appearance  of  abdominal   cavity, 
989 
ovaries,  989 
Phlebitis  and  phlebo-thrombosis,  989 
Thrombi  in  uterine  and  pelvic  veins, 

989 
Abscesses,  989 

pulmonary,  989 
Veins,  inflammation,  989 
Thrombi,  growth,  990 
Septicaemia,  990 
Abscesses,  metiistatic,  990 
Endocarditis,  ulcerative,  990 
Pleuritis,  990 

Joints,  purulent  inflammation.  990 
Earlier  views  concerning  nature,  990 
Modem  view  concerning  nature,  992 
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PuiCRPERAJL  Fever— Septic   origin,  993- 
1003 
Bacteria,  relation  to  causation,  994 

Koch's  investigations  of,  997 

Physical  characters,  999 

modes  of   entering  the   circulation, 
1000 

action  o^  upon  the  blood,  1000 
Diphtheria  of  genitalia,  characters,  1002 
Keiation  of,  to  erysipelas,  1002 
Inflammatory  afiections  of  non-specific 
origin,  1003 
Symptoms,  general,  1004 

Incubation  period,  1004 

Chill,  significance  of,  1005 
Of  endometritis  and  endocolpitis,  1005 

temperature,  1005 
Parametritis  and  perimetritis,  1005 

Incubation,  1006 

Temperature,  1006 

Pulse,  1006 

Relapse.  1006 

Headache,  1007 

Pains,  1007 

Vomiting,  1007 

Duration,  1007 

Exudation,  1007 

Uterus  fixity  of,  1007 

Tumors  in  iliac  fossa,  1008 

Abscesses,  1008 
location,  1008 
pointing  of,  1008 

Local  peritonitis,  1009 
Of  psoas  abscess,  1010 
Of  peritonitis,  general,  1010 

Pains,  1010 

Abdomen,  state,  1010 

Respiration,  1010 

Vomitiue,  1010 

Vomit,  characters,  1010 

Fever,  1010 

Skin,  1010 

Pulse,  1010 

Pysemic  form,  1011 
Of  septicemia  lymphatica,  1011 

Mode  of  onsetj  1011 

Temperature  m,  1011 

Abdomen,  state,  1011 

Skin,  state,  1011 

Vomiting,  1011 

Tongue,  condition,  1011 

Pulse,  condition,  1011 

Respiration,  1012 

Pleurisy  in,  1012 

Endocarditis,  1012 

Mental  condition,  1012 

Joint  affections  in,  1012 

Duration,  1012 
Of  septicaemia  venoM^  1012 

Chills  in,  1012 

Fever  in,  1012 

Temperature  in,  1012 

Pulse  in,  1012 

Abdomen,  state  of,  1012 

Uterus  in,  1012 
Of  pare  septicaemia,  1013 
Mortality,  1020 


Puerperal  Fever — Relation  of,  to  zymot^ 
ic  diseases,  1020 
Prophylaxis,  1021 
Maternity  hospitals,  advantages,  1021 
Necessity  of  light  and  air,  1024 
Antisepsis,  value,  1024 

methods,  1025 
Sulphurous  acid,  use,  1025 
Corrosive  sublimate,  use,  1025 
Iodoform,  use  o(  intra-uterine,  1025 
Vaginal  injections,  carbolized,  use,  1025 
Tarnier's  maternity  pavilions  for  pre- 
vention, 1027 
Treatment — indications,  1028 
Disinfection,  1028 
Local,  1028 
Use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  1028 

Persulphate  of  iron,  1028 
Intra-uterine  injections,  use,  1029 
daneers  of^  1029 
methods,  1029 
Corrosive  sublimate,  use,  1025, 1029 
Pain,  peritoneal,  1031 
Use  of  opium,  1031 

in  pyiemic  variety,  1031 
Leeches,  1031 
Turpentine  stupes,  1032 
Hyperpyrexii^  1032 
Use  of  purgatives,  1032 
Quinia,  1032 
Sodium  salicylate,  1032 
Veratrum  viride,  1033 
Digitalis,  1033 
Alcohol,  1033 
Cold  in.  1033 
Cold,  metnod  of  applying,  1034 
Cold    water,    intrarutenne    injectioii&. 

1034 
Baths,  cold,  use,  1034 
Kibble's  fever-cot,  use,  1034,  1035 
Coil,  1036 
Diet,  1036 

P^ncysted  peritoneal  effutdons,  1036 
Quinia,  use.  1036 
Pelvic  exuaations,  1036 
Pelvic  abscesses,  1036 
Puerperal  septicemia,  relations  of,  to  obstet- 
rical scarlatina,  499 
women,  general  sepsis  from  diphtheria  in, 
674 
symptoms  of  diphtheria  in,  674 
Pulmonary  abscess  in  puerperal  fever,  989 
collapse,  complicating  influenxa,  869 
complications  of  typhus  fever,  treatment. 

367 
oedema,  complicating  rubeola,  572 
Pulsation  of  jugular  veins,  significance  q(  in 

fneral  diagnosis,  156 
temperature,  relation  of,  in  yel- 
low fever,  644 
average  frequency  in  health  and  diseane, 

154 
characters  of,  in  erysipelas,  633 
in  idiopatoic  parotitis,  623 
in  general  peritonitis  of  puerperal  SBver, 

1010 
in  septicaemia,  977 
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Poise,  characten  of,  in  septioemia  lymphat- 
ica  of  puerperal  fever,  1011 
▼enosa  of  puerperal  fever,  1012 
ooodition  of,  in  acute  glanders  in  man,  921 
in  beriberi,  1040 
In  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  815 
in  cholera,  737 
in  dengue,  881 
in  influenza,  866 
in  pyemia,  975 
in  relapsing  fever,  882 
in  tjrphus  fever.  351 
significance  of,  m  general  diagnosis,  152 
in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  507 
in  typhoid  fever,  275 
kinds  of,  154 

methods  of  examining,  153 
relation  to  respiration,  154 
temperature,  relation  of,  in  relapsing  fe- 
ver, 382 
Pupil,  significance  of  state  of,  in  general  di- 
agnosis, 151 
Pupils,  condition  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 810 
Piure  septicaemia  of  puerperal  fever,  1013 
Poigatives,  use  of,  during  hot  stage  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  596 
in  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  830 
in  hemorrhagic  form  of  pernicious  ma- 
larial fever,  613 
in  puerperal  fever,  1032 
in  remittent  fever,  604 
Purity  of  water,  standards  of,  184 
Purpura,  complicating  diphtheria,  674 
Pus,  48 
influence  of,  in  production  of  pyaemia,  955 
in  stools,  significance  in  diagnosis,  164 
Pustule,  malignant,  926 
Putrefaction  of  cadaver,  rapidity  of,  in  puer- 
peral fever,  971 
Pulrified  fle^h  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
typhoid  fever,  257 

PTiBHIA  AND  SEFTICiBMIA,  945-955 

History,  945-952 
Nomenclature,  952 
Pyemia,  953 

Definition,  953 
Septicsemia,  953 
Definition,  954 
Etiology  of  pyemia,  955 
Theories  concerning,  955 
Pus,  influence  of,  in  production,  955 

Character  of  production,  956 
Thrombosis,  relation  of^  to  causation, 

957,  958 
Contamination  of  blood,  influence  oi, 
in  causation,  958 
sources,  958 
Gkrms,  disease-,  influence  of,  in  causa- 
tion, 958 
Wounds,  characters    of,  influence    on 
causation,  958 
Etiology  of  spontaneous  pyemia,  959 
Wounds  of  alimentary  canal  and  geuito- 

orinary  apparatus  as  cause,  959 
Air,  vitiated,  mfluence  of,  on  causation, 
959 


Ptjemia    and    Sefticjsmia  —  Etiology : 
Spontaneous  origin,  959 
Contagiousness,  960 
Chemical  origin,  960 
Living  organisms,  influence  o^  on  causa- 
tion, 958-960 
Etiolo^  of  septicemia,  960 
Septic  intoxication,  relation  of,  to,  961 
Traumatic  fever,  relation  of,  to,  962 
Dissecting    wounds,    relation   of,  to 

causation,  962 
Putrid  substances,  maximum   toxic 

action  o(  on  the  body,  962 
Lymphatics  as  channel  of  entrance 
of  poison,  963 
Etiology  of  septo-pyemia,  963 
Pathology,  963 

Condition  of  blood,  963 
in  pyemia  simplex,  963 
multiplex,  963 
Metastasis,  conditions,  964 
Pus,  mode  of  entering  the  circulation, 

964 
Metastatic  abscesses,  production,  964 
from  primary  infection,  964 
from  secondary  infection,  964 
Emboli,  action   of,  iu  production  of 

metastatic  abscesses,  964 
Thrombi,  action  of,  in  production  of 

metastatic  abscesses,  965 
Seat  of  pathological  chan^^  965 
Fat  emboli,  influence  o(  m  production, 
966 
Morbid  anatomy,  966 
Of  pyemia,  966 
Appearance  of  body,  966 
Rigor  mortis,  966 
Lesions  of  cellular  tissne,  960 
Muscles,  966 

Brain  and  membrnne,  966 
Betina  and  choroid,  967 
Cornea,  967 
Ear,  967 
Bones,  967 
Joints,  967 
Parotid  gland,  967 
Arteries  and  veins,  967 
Blood,  968 
Pericardium,  968 
Pleure,  968 
Lungs,  968 
Liver,  969 
Spleen,  969 
Kidneys,  969 

Micro-organbm  in  blood,  changes 
effected  by,  970 
Pyemia  simplex,  970 

Absence  of  abscesses  in,  970 
Septicemia,  971 

Putrefaction  of  bodies,  rapidity  o( 

971 
Blood,  lesions  of,  971 
Sepsin,  nature,  971 
Lesions,  nervous  system,  972 
E>ado-  and  pericardium,  972 
Lungs,  972 
Pleure,  972 
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pYiBMiA  AHD  SEPTICAEMIA — Morbid  anat- 
omy :  Septicflpniia,  leeions  of,  kid- 
neys, 972 
Spleen,  972 
Uterus,  972 
Ovaries,  972 
Bladder,  972 
Of  septo-ijyaemia,  972 
Syraptonis,  972 
Of  pyaemia,  972 

Prodromal  stage,  973 

Chills,  date  of  appearance,  973 

frequency,  973 
Temperature,  974 
Perspiration,  974 
Eruptions,  974 
Pulse,  975 

Tongue,  condition  of,  975 
Vomiting,  976 
Singultus,  975 
Diarrhoea,  975 
Stools,  character  of,  976 
Heart,  condition  of,  976 
Lungs,  condition  o^  976 
Liver  and  spleen,  enlargement,  976 
Urine,  976 

Joints,  suppuration,  976 
Abscesses,  frequency,  976 
Delirium,  976 
Breath,  odor  of,  976 
Wound,  changes,  976 
Of  septicemia,  976 
General,  976 
Wound,  condition  of^  977 
Temperature,  977 
Abdomen,  state  of,  977 
Puke,  977 
Diarrhoea,  977 
Vomiting,  977 
Tongue,  977 
Singultus,  977 
Bronchitis  in,  977 
Of  gangrene  foudroyante,  977 
Skin,  condition,  977 
Diagnosis,  978 
O^pyiemia  from  septicemia,  table  show- 
ing, 978,  979 
Treatment,  979 

In  fully-developed  cases  unsuccess- 
ful, 980 
Preventive,  979,  980 
Cleanliness,  necespity  ot  in  preven- 
tion, 980 
Atmosphere,  pure,  necessity    of;   in 

prevention,  980 
Food  and  drink,  proner,  necessity  of, 

in  prevention,  980 
Cheerful  and  pleasant  surroundings 

in  prevention,  980 
Antiseptics,  use  of,  980 
Local,  981 
Of  wound,  981 
Metastatic  abscesses,  981 
Constitutional,  982 
Sulphites    of    maCTesium,    sodium, 
potassium,  and  lime,  use  of,  982 
Use  of  alcohol,  982 


Pyjbmia  AHD  Septicjbmi A— Treatment: 
Quinia,  982 
Eigotine,  982 
Diet,  982 
Stimulants,  982 
Of  septicemia,  982 
Indications  for,  982 
Local,  983 
Preventive,  983 
Of  wound,  983 
Diarrhoea,  983 
Antisepsis,  983 
Sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  use  of^ 

983 
Quinia,  use  of,  983 
Of  puerperal  septicemia,  983 
complicating  erysipelas,  634 
typhoid  fever,  295 
typhus  fever,  356 
Pyemic  form  of  general  peritonitis  of  puer- 
peral fever,  1010 

Q. 

Quarantine  in  cholera,  204,  755 
in  leprosy,  794 
in  the  plague^  783 
Quinia,  use  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitisi 
833 
in  dengue,  885 
in  diphtheria,  708, 712 
in  erysipelas,  637 
in  influenza,  874-876 
during  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever, 
595 
hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  596 
sweating  stage  of  intermittent  fever, 
597 
to  prevent  the  return  of  intermittent 

fever,  paroxysm,  598 
in  hemorrhagic  form  of  pernicious  ma- 
larial fever,  612 
in  pertussis,  847 
in  puerperal  fever,  1032, 1036 
in  pyemia,  982 
in  relapsing  fever,  426 
in  remittent  fever,  603 
in  nibeola,  580 
in  scarlet  fever,  543 
in  septicemia,  983 
in  typhbid  fever,  330 
in  typho-malarial  fever,  618 
in  typhus  fever,  365 
in  yellow  fever,  651 
and  opium,  use  of,  in  yellow  fever,  651 

R. 

Rabies  and  Hydrophobia,  886 

Synonyms,  886 

Definition,  886 

History,  886 

Geographical  distribution,  886 

Etiology,  887 
Climate,  relation  o^  to  causation,  887 
Season,  relation  of,  to  causation,  887 
Summer  lieats,  relation  of,  to  causation, 
887 
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EtABIBH     AHD     HTDBOPUOBIA  —  Ktiolcff/  : 

Hunger  and  thirst,  relation  of^to 
fHUsation,  888 
Improper  food,  relation  of,  to  causation, 

888 
Sex.  relation  o(  to  causation,  888 
Liaoillty  of  special  breeds,  889 
Prom  skunk-bite,  889 
Spontaneous  origin,  890 
Contagion,  891 
Modes  of  disseraination,  891 
Milk,  propagation  by,  891 
Saliva^  propagation  bj,  891 
Specinc  germ,  892 

Pasteur's  experiments  as  to  infectious- 
ness, 892 
Point  of  election  of  germ,  892 
Antagonism  between  blood  and  germ, 

^92,  893 
Localisation  of  the  virus  in  the  woimd, 

893 
Relation  of  successful  inoculation     to 

bites,  893 
Insusceptibility  to,  894 
Incubation,  894 
Duration  of,  in  lower  animals,  894 

in  man,  894 
Condition  of  cicatrix  during,  895 
Symptoms,  895 
In  dogs,  895 

Importance  of  recognizing  premon- 
itory, 895 
Of  prodromal  stage,  895 
or  furious  form,  896 
During  paroxysms,  896 
Between  paroxysms,  896 
Of  paralytic  form,  896,  897 
Oflethari^icform,  897 
Popular  fallacies  regarding,  897 
In  norse  and  other  animals,  897 
In  man,  898 
Symptoms,  898 
Prodromal  stage,  898 
Appearance  of  wound,  898,  899 
Of  paroxysms,  899 
Duration,  899 

Reflex  irritability  during,  899 
Facies  during,  899 
Mental  condition,  900 
Delirium  during,  900 
Relative  severity  in  men  and  wo- 
men, 900 
Paralytic  stage,  900 

duration,  900 
Without  paroxysms,  900 
Diagnosis,  900 
Pathognomonic  features  in,  900 
From  tetanus,  900 
From  diphtheria,  900 
From  pharyngeal  anthrax,  900 
From  acute  mania,  900 
From  epilepsy,  901 
From  hysteria,  901 
From  pseudo-hydrophobia,  901 
Inoculation  in  doubtful  cases,  902 
Morbid  anatomy,  902 
Post-mortem  appearance  of  body,  902 


Rabiics  and  Hydrophobia — Morbid  anat- 
omy:   Changes  in   mucous  mem- 
braneis  902 
Bronchi  and  pharynx,  902 
Lungs,  902 

Heart  and  blood-vessels,  902 
Oastro-intestinal  tract,  902 
Liver  and  spleen,  902 
Kidneys,  902 
Bladder,  902 

Brain  and  spinal  cord,  902 
Pathognomonic  changes  in  dogs,  903 
Treatment.  903 
Preventive,  903 

Registration  of  dogs,  904 
Modes  of  preventing  diifbsion,  904 
Inoculation,  904 
Pasteur's  method,  905 
Of  bites,  905 
Use  of  caustics,  905 
Fxcision  of  cicatrix,  906,  908 
Futility  of  eliminating  measuren,  906 
Hygienic,  906 

Psychical,  importance  o(  906 
Therapeutic,  907 
Use  of  chloroform,  907 
Chloral,  907 
Pilocarpine,  907 
Curare,  907 
Morphia,  907 
Atropia  and  daturia,  907 
Vaccine  virus,  907 
Warm  baths,  907 
Faradization,  907 
Inhalation  of  oxygen,  907 
Importance  of  rest  and  (piiet,  907 
Intravenous  injectioas,  908 
Venesection,  908 
Race,  influence  of,  in  causation  of  variola, 
436 
protection  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox, 

130 
relation  of,  as  causation  of  rubeola,  561 
Rachialgia  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  808 
Riiflh  of  variola,  date  of  appearance  of,  437 
significance  of,  437 
variolous,  437 
Raspberry  excrescence  in  vaccinia,  461 
Reaction  in  cholera,  734 

treatment,  763 
Reflex  irritability  in  hydrophobia,  899 

symptoms  in  diphtheria,  treatment,  694 
Registration  of  dogs  for  prevention  of  ra- 
bies, 904 
Relapse,  in  relapsing  fever,  381 
Relapses,  cause  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  309 
duration  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  304 
frequency  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  302 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  820 
of  diphtheria,  prognosis  of,  694 
in  rubeola,  563 
Relafsiko  Fever,  369 
Definition,  369 
Synonyms,  369 

History  and  geographical  distribution,  369 
Etiology,  370 
Destitution  and  filth  as  causes,  370 
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Reulpbino  Feveb — Etiology:    Intemper- 
ance as  a  cause,  370 
Starvation  and  over-crowding  ba  a  cause, 

371 
Age,  relation  of,  to  causation,  371 
Sex,  relation  of,  to  causation,  371 
Nationality,  relation  of,  to    causation, 

371 
Season,  relation  of,  to  causation,  371 
Occupation,  relation  o(  to  causation, 

372 
Specific  origin,  370,  372 
Contagious  nature,  372 
Transmission  of  contagion,  373 
Area  of  contagious  atmosphere,  373 
Spirillum,  373 

Mode  of  detecting,  373 
Inoculation,  374 
Incubation  period,  376 
Greneral  clinical  description,  374 
Invasion,  376 
Special  symptoms,  876 
Odor,  378 
Physiognomy,  376 
Bronzing  of  face,  376 
Eruptions,  377 
Hepatic  eruptions,  377 
Sudamina,  377 
Desquamation,  377 
Primary  paroxysms,  doration,  378 
Temperature,  378 

at  crisis,  378 

peculiarities,  382 
Relapse,  381 
Duration,  381 
Absence,  880 
Frequency,  382 
Later  relaiises,  381 
Cases  illustrating  frequency  of  relapses, 

394 
Average  duration  of  paroxysms,  381 
Intermission,  duration,  381 
Pulse,  382 

Relation  of  pulse  to  temperature,  382 
Character  of  pulse  during  paroxysm, 

383 
Pulse  at  crisis,  382 

During  intermission,  383 
Character  of  heart-sounds,  383 
Convulsions,  384 
Mental  condition,  384 
Headache,  383 
Wakefulness,  384 
Vertigo,  384 
Delirium,  384 
General  tremor,  384 
Muscular  rigiditv,  384 
Muscular  and  joint  pains,  385 
Cause  of   muscular  and  joint   pains, 

385 
Seat  of  muscular  and  joint  pains,  385 
Motor  paralysis,  385 
Debility,  386 

Perversion  of  special  senses,  386 
Respiration,  386 
Relation   of   respiration,   temperature, 

and  pulse,  386 


Rel^fsino  Feveb  —  Special   symptoms : 

Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  887 
Condition  of  urine,  387 
Urine  of  paroxysm,  388 

of  intermission,  388 
Thirst,  389 
Anorexia,  389 
Condition  of  ton^e,  389 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  390 
Hsmatemesis,  390 
Condition  of  bowels,  390 

of  abdomen,  390  ' 
Spleen,  enlargement,  391 
Liver,  enlargement,  391 
Jaundice,  significance  of,  391 
Epistaxis,  393 
Hemorrhages,  393 
Convalescence,  393 
Varieties,  395 
Grave  form,  395 
Multiple  or  protracted  form,  895 
Abortive  form,  396 
Case  illustrating  subintrant  form,  396 
Complications,  396 
Peculiarities  of  temperature,  897 
Mental  hebetude,  398 
Local  palsies,  398 
Severe  rheumatic  pains,  399 
Disorders  of  vision,  399 
Ophthalmia,  399 
Disorders  of  hearing,  400 
Otorrhcea,  400 

Swellings  and  efiiisions  of  joints,  400 
Bed-sores,  400 
Oangrene,  400 
Abs^sses,  400 
Anemia,  400 
CEdema,  400 

Sudden  collapse  and  syncope,  401 
Hemorrhages   from    mucous   surfaoes, 

401 
Pericarditis,  402 
Heart-clot;  402 

Thrombosis  and  embolism,  402 
Laryngitis,  403 
Bronchitis.  403 
Splenic  enlargement,  403 
Rupture  of  spleen,  403 
Parotitis,  404 
Pleurisy,  404 
Pneumonia,  404 
Pulmonary  eangrene,  404 
Metastatic  abscises  of  lungs,  404 
Pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis,  405 
Hiccough,  405 
Diarrhoea,  405 
Dysentery,  406 

stools,  406 
Suppuration  of  mesenteric  glands,  406 
General  and  local  peritonitis,  406 
Emaciation,  407 
Renal  dlsortiers,  408 
Albuminuria,  407 
Suppression  of  urine,  407 
Incontinence  of  urine,  407 
Haematuria,  409 
Glycosuria,  410 
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KsLAPSiNO  Fevsb — Complications:  Metas- 
tatic inflammation  of  kidneys,  410 
Disordere  of  menstruation,  410 
Pr^nancy,  410 
Sequelse,  398 

Local  palnieSf  398 
Acute  miliary  tubercalosis,  404 
Dyspepsia,  406 
Anemia,  400 
Morbid  anatomy,  410 
Post-mortem  appearance  of  body,  410 
Changes  in  voluntary  muscles,  410 

Blood,  411 
Granule-cells  of  blood,  412 
Changes  in  pericardium,  411 

Heat,  411 
Gastro-intestinal  canal,  412 
Solitary  and  agminated  glands,  413 
Mf'senteric  fflands,  413 

Larynx  and  pharynx,  413 

Pleura,  413 

Lungs,  413 

Brain  and  membranes,  413 

Liver.  414 

Bile-Qucts  and  gall-bladder,  415 

Spleen  and  capsule,  416 

Pancreas,  417 

Peritoneum,  417 

Kidneys,  414 

Bladder,  414 
Lymphatic  glands,  417 
Marrow  of  bones,  417 
Diagnosis,  418 
Presence  of  spirillum  as  a  means,  418 
From  typhus  fever,  418 
From  typhoid  fever,  419 
Grave  form  of,  from  typhoid  fever,  420 
From  bilious  remittent  fever,  420 

Yellow  fever,  420 

Small-pox,  421 

Acute  gastro-hepatic  catarrh,  421 

Simple  febricula,  421 

Bheumatic  fever,  421 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  liver,  422 

Parotitis,  422 

Cerebral  diHeases,  422 
Prognosis,  422 
Symptoms  indicating  unfavorable,  424 
influence  of  variations  of  temperature, 
424 

Cerebral  symptoms,  424 

Character  of  eruption,  425 

Hiccough  upon,  426 

Epistaxis,  425 

Cough  utx)n,  425 

Heart  complications  on,  425 

Hepatic  enlargement  upon,  425 

Splenic  enlargement  upon,  425 

Jaundice  upon,  425 

Albuminuria,  425 
Mortality — bilious  typhoid  form,  422 
Influence  of  type  of  disease,  423 

Stage  of  disease,  423 

Season,  423 

Habits  and  previous  health,  424 

Sex,  424 

Age,  424 


RiCTiAP8TyQ  Feveb — Mortality  :   Influence 
of  raoe^  424 
Cause  of  death  in,  426 
Treatment — indications  for  treatment  in 
regular  cases,  426 
Hyperpyrexia,  426 
Cause  of  failure  of  antipyretics,  429 
Insomnia,  429 
Headache,  429 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  430 
Constipation,  430 
Jaundice,  431 
Muscular  tremor,  432 

soreness  and  pains,  432 
At  critical  fall  of  temperature,  432 
Renal  complications,  432 
Epistaxis,  432 
Collapse,  433 

Necessity  of  absolute  rest  in,  432 
B^ume  of  treatment,  432 
Diet,  430 

Special  remedies,  431 
Use  of  antiperiodios,  428 
Arsenic,  427 
Atropia,  429 

Bromide  and  chloral,  430 
Blisters,  431 
Chloroform,  431 
Cold  baths,  428 

Digitalis  and  other  antipyretics,  428 
Hyposulphite  of  sodium,  428 
Opium,  429 
Quinia^  426 

Salicylic  acid  and  salicylates,  428 
Simple  febrifuges,  428 
Stimulants,  430 
Venesection,  431 
Bemtttent  Fbvee,  598 
Definition,  598    ^ 
Malarial  nature,  598 
Etiology,  598, 599 

Relation  of^  to  intermittent  fever,  599 
Symptoms,  599 
Prodromal  stage,  599 
Paroxysm,  599 
Temperature,  599 
Epistaxis,  602 
State  of  tongue,  600 
Stomach,  602 
Bowels,  602 
Urine,  602 
Jaundice,  600 

cause,  600 
Nervous  symptoms,  602 
Physiognomy,  600 
Pulse  in,  602 
Duration  of,  602 
Diagnosis,  600 
From  intermittent  fever,  600 
From  typhoid  fever,  600 
From  yellow  fever,  600 
Prognosis,  602 
Mortality,  599 
Morbid  anatomy,  602 
Changes  in  skin,  603 
Liver,  602 
Spleen,  602 
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Remittbnt  Feveb — ^Treatment,  603 
Main  indications,  603 
Use  of  quinia,  603 
Amount  of  quinia,  603 
CauseB  of  fauure  of  quinia,  604 
Adjuvants  to  quinia,  604 
Use  of  depuratives,  604 
Purgatives,  604 
Opium,  604 
Of  hemorrhage,  605 
Of  tympanites.  605 
Of  vomiting,  605 
Benal  disease,  complicating  relapsing  fever, 
408 
scarlet  fever,  525 
Residence,  change  of^  in  treatment  of  beri- 
beri, 1042 
Resolution,  incomplete,  in  idiopathic  paro- 
titis, treatment,  626 
of  symptomatic  parotitis,  treatment^  628 
of  erysipelas,  633 
of  inflammation,  54 
Respiration  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  814 
characters  of,  in  idiopathic  parotitis,  623 
in  general  peritonitis  of  puerperal  fever, 

1010 
in  mild  scarlet  fever,  504 
in  relapsing  fever,  386 
in  septicemia  lymph  at  ica,  1012 
in  typhoid  fever,  276 
in  typhus  fever,  352 
in  croup,  157 
in  disease,  156 
kinds  of,  156 

significance  of,  in  general  diasnoeis,  156 
Respiratory  diseases,  relation  o^  to  rubeola, 
561 
organs,  lesions  of,  in  typhus  fever,  356 

spread  of  diphtheria  into,  671 
tract,  alterations  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  531 
Rest,  necessity  of.  in  cholera,  760 
in  rabies  ana  hydrophobia,  907 
in  relapsing  fever,  432 
in  yellow  fever,  654 
Retention-cysts,  116,  122 
Retro-vaccine,  473 
Re-vaccination,  time  of,  467 
Rheumatic    and    cardiac   inflammation  in 

scarlet  fever,  treatment,  556 
Rheumatism,  complicating  scarlet  fever,  521 
Rickets,  hereditary  nature,  128 
Rigidity,  muscular,  in  relapsing  fever,  384 
Rindfleisch's  definition  of  diphtheritic  in- 
flammation, 686 
EtOTHELN,  582 

Definition,  582 
Synonyms,  582 
Historv,  582 
Etiology,  583 

Age  as  a  cause,  583 

Sex  as  a  cause,  583 

Specific  origin,  583 

Nature  of  contagion,  583 

Modes  of  transmission,  583 

Period  of  greatest  contagiousness,  583 

Distinct  nature,  584 
Frequency  of  second  attacks,  584 


RoTUELN — Relapses,  584 
Symptoms,  585 

Incubation  period,  583, 585 
Duration  of  incubation  fieriod.  583 
Prodromal  stage,  585 
Eruption,  585 
Duration  of  eruption,  585 
Characters  of  eniption,  586 
Types  of  eruption,  586 
Condition  of  mucous  membranes,  586 
Swelling  of  lymphatic  glands,  586 
Temperature,  587 
(Complications  and  sequelie,  587 
Diagnosifly  587 
From  measles,  587 
From  scarlet  fever,  587 
From  symptomatic  skin  ernpUODs,  588 
Prognosis  of,  588 
Treatment  of;  588 
Rubeola,  557 
Definition,  557 
Synonyms,  557 
History,  557 
Etiology,  557 
Nature  of  contagion,  558 
Relation  of  straw  fungus,  558 
Mode  of  entrance  into  body,  558 
Modes  of  dissemination  of  contagion, 

559 
Inoculation,  559 

Stage  when  most  easily  propagated,  560 
Race,  influence  of,  561 
Age,  influence  of,  561 
Sex,  influence  of,  562 
Climate  as  a  cause,  560 
Pregnancy  and  parturition  as  a  caose^ 

561 
Scrofula  as  a  cause,  561 
Diseases  of  respiratory  organs  as  a  cause, 

561 
Relation  of,  to  acute  diseases,  561 
to  chronic  diseases,  561 
to  whooping  cough,  561 
Influence  of  nervous  diseases  upon  stw- 
ceptibility,  561 
Frequencv  of  epidemics,  560 
in  new-bom,  562 
second  attacks,  563 
Relapses  in,  563 
Symptoms,  563 

Incubation  stage,  563 
Duration  of  incubation  stage,  560 
Prodromal  stage,  564 
Temperature,  564 
Catarrhal  symptoms,  564 
Punctated  appearance  of  palatal  and 

faucial  mucous  membrane,  564 
Convulsions,  565 
Duration  oC  565 
Eruptive  stage,  665 

Temperature  of,  566 
Character  and  seat  of  eruption,  566 
General  symptoms,  567 
Symptoms  at  decline,  567 
Temperature  at  decline,  567 
Duration  of  eruptive  stage,  567 
Varieties  o(  568 
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RuBBOUi — Variedee:  Inflammatory  or  sy- 
nochal,  568 
Hemorrhagic  fmbeola  nigra),  569 
.  Withoat  eruption,  568 

catarrh,  568 
Deviations  from  ordinary  coarse,  569 
Peculiarities  in  seat  of  eruption,  569 

in  character  of  eruption,  569 
Relapses  of  eruption,  570 
Ck)mplicationB,  570 
Causes,  570 

Complicated  with  epistaxis,  570 
Skin  disorders,  570 
Pemphigoid  eruptions,  571 
Ear  dibeases,  570 
Eye  diseases,  571 
Faucial  inflammation,  571 
Laryngitis,  571 
Bronchitis  and  capiUary  bronchitis, 

571 
Pneumonia,  571 
Pulmonary  cedema,  572 
Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  572 
Heart-dot,  572 
Intestinal  catarrh,  572 
Convulsions,  572 
Diphtheria,  573 
Seqnelie,  573 

Followed  by  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, 574 
Chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  573 
Coryza,  574 
Ophthaknia,  574 
Ootitis,  574 
Intestinal  catarrh,  574 
Cutaneous  diseases,  574 
Bone  and  joint  disease,  574 
Nervous  affections,  574 
Granular  meningitis,  574 
Albuminuria,  574 
Gangrenous  affections,  574 
Morbid  anatomy,  575 

Changes  in  skin,  575 
Diagnosis,  575 
Value  of  punctated  appearance  of  pal- 
atal and  faucial  mucous  membranes, 
575 
Salient  points  in  diagnosis,  575 
Prom  rotheln,  576 
Scarlet  fever,  576 
Variohs  576 

Roseola  and  erythema,  577 
Typhus,  577 
Bioseola  syphilitica,  577 
Prognosis,  677 
Factors  to  be  considered  in  making,  577 
Influence  of  hygienic  surroundings,  577 
previous  healtli,  578 
complications,  578 
Mortality,  578 
Influence  of  stage  of  disease,  578 
of  age,  578 
Treatment,  578 
Preventive,  578 
Isolation,  578 
Hygienic,  579 
Diet,  579 


RuBBOLA  —  Treatment:       Uncomplicated 
cases,  579 
Results,  579 
Hyperpyrexia,  580 
Retrocession  of  eruption,  580 
Epistaxis,  580 
Diarrhoea,  581 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  581 
Constipation,  581 
Cough,  581 

Eye  complications,  581 
Aural  complications,  581 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  581 
Convulsions,  581 
Use  of  aconite,  580 

Inunctions,  580 

Quinia,  580 

Stimulants,  580 

S. 

8ali<^lic  add,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  707 

m  relapsing  fever,  428 
Saliva,  propagation  of  rabies  and  hydropho- 
bia bv,  891 
Salivary  glands,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid  fever, 

268 
Sanitary  inspection  of  houses,  187 
Sarcoma,  118 
Scarlet  Frveb,  486 
History,  486 

Etiology — Specific  origin,  487 
Germ  theory,  488 
Microbes,  488 

Modes  of  cultivation  of  microbes,  488 
Modes  of  entering  the  system,  490 
Modes  of  communication,  490 
Dissemination  of,  by  milk,  491 
Fixity  of  the  poison,  491 
Solid  nature  of  the  poison,  492 
Duration  of  incubation,  492,  493 
Contagiousness,  494 
Area  of  contagiousness,  494 
Age,  influence  of,  in  causation,  500 
Variations  in  type,  494 
Sur|^cal,  495 
distinguished  from  septiceemic  efllores- 

cenoe,  497 
effect  of  poison  upon  inflammation  of 
wounds,  498 
Obstetrical,  498 
liability  of  parturient  women  to,  498 
relation  of,  to  puerperal  septicaemia,  499 
Immunity  of  infants,  500 
Clinical  lacts  regarding,  501 
Relapses  in,  501 

Frequency  of  second  attacks,  501 
Sympathetic  sore  throat  in,  502 
albuminuria  in,  502 
Symptoms,  502 
Ordinary  form,  502 
Premonitory,  502 
Nervous  system,  503 
Vomiting  in,  significance,  503 
Diarrhcea,  503 
Condition  of  tongue.  504 
of  faucial  and  naaal  membranes,  604 
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SoABLET  Fevkb — Sjtnptoms :  BeBpiratory, 
504 
Efflorescence,  504 
Seat  of  greatest  intensity  of  eruption, 

504 
Cause  of  absence  of  eruption,  505 
Date  of  desquamation,  506 
Temperature,  505 
Di^tive  sjBtem,  505 
Urme,  characters,  505 
Duration,  506 
Malignant  or  grave  form,  607 
Diffestive  system,  507 
Pulse,  507 
Eruption,  507 
Temperature,  507 
Nervous  symptoms,  507 
Condition  of  fauces,  508 
Of  throat,  508 
Nasal  cavities,  508 
Lymphatic  glands,  508 
Duration,  508 
Irregular  form,  508 
Causes,  508 

Absence  of  eruption,  508 
Hemorrhagic  form,  509 
An^ose  form,  510 
Complications  and  sequels,  510 
Complicated  by  severe  nervous  symp- 
toms 510' 
Throat  symptoms,  611 
Adenitis,  511 

Inflammation  of  neck,  511 
Gangrene  of  neck,  512 
CEdema  of  glottis,  512 
Diphtheria,  514 
course  of  diphtheria,  complicating, 
516 
Croupous  inflammation  of  fauces,  516 
Coryza,  520 
Otitis,  520 
course  of  otitis,  complicating,  520 
results  of  otitis,  complicating,  521 
By  rheumatism,  521 
By  cardiac  inflammations,  522 
By  dilatation  ef  heart,  523 
By  heart-clot,  523 
By  pleuritis,  523 
By  nephritis,  525 
By  glomerulo-nephritis,  527 
By  albuminuria,  525 
By  anasarca  and  cedema,  529 
Order  and  date  of  appearance  of 
anasarca,  529 
By  head  symptoms  due  to  uraemia,  530 
Morbid  anatomy,  530 
Changes  in  tlie  blood,  530 
Respiratory  tract,  531 
Abdominal  organs,  531 
Post-mortem  appearance  of   eruption, 

532 
Changes  in  the  kidneys,  520 

hyaline  degeneration  of  kidneys, 

527 
intestinal  nephritis,  528 
parenclivmatous  nephritis,  526 
Changes  in  the  liver,  531 


Scarlet  Fbyeb — Diagnosis,  582 
From  measles,  532 
From  erythema,  533 
From  rotheln,  533 
From  diphtheria,  533 
Prognosis,  533 
Influence  of  oomplications  upon,  533, 535 
type  upon,  534 
age  upon,  534 
Of  grave  cases,  535 
Mortality,  534 
Treatment}  536 
Preventive,  536 
Isolation  in,  537 

Inoculation  as  a  prophylactic,  536 
Belladonna  as  a  prophylactic,  536 
Sodium  sulpho-carbolate   as  a    pro- 
phylactic, 537 
Listerine  as  a  prophylactic.  537 
Boric  acid  as  a  prophylactic,  537 
Disinfection  in,  201,  538 
Hygienic,  539 
Therapeutic,  539 
Mild  cases,  540 
Inunction  in,  541 
Hvperpvrexia,  541 

by  cold,  541 
Mode  of  applying  cold,  542 
Antiseptic,  545 

Complications  and  sequelae,  545 
Pharyngitis,  545 

local,  546 

Coryza,  546 

local,  647 

Otitis,  547 

local,  549 

paracentesis  of  tympanum,  548 
Nephritis  and  albuminuria.  550 
modes  of  producing  diaphoresis,  551 
local,  555 
Convulsions,  556 
Rheumatic  and  cardiac  inflammation, 

556 
Pleuritis,  556 
Convalescence,  544 

Use  of  aconite  and  veratrum  viride,  548 
Alcohol,  544 

Ammonium  carbonate^  544 
Carbolic  acid,  545 
Cathartics,  554 
Diuretics,  555 
Digitalis,  543, 555 
Ice,  542 

Jaborandi  and  pilocarpine^  552 
Sodium  salicylate,  543 
Quinia,  543 
Scarlet  fever,  relation  of,  to  idiopathic  part* 

titL<i,  620 
Scarlatina,  disinfection  in,  201,  538 
Schools,  closure  o(  for  prevention  of  disease, 

203 
Scrofula,  relation  of,  to  causation  of  nibeola, 
561 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  96,  101 
Scrofulosis,  hereditary  disposition  to,  127 
Scrofulous  habit,  peculiarities  of  tissue,  101 
Scurvy,  complicating  typhus  fever,  355 
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Seanon,  inflnence  of^  on  causation  of  anthr&z, 
931, 940 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitia,  802 
of  diphtheria,  682 
of  typhoid  fever,  245 
of  erysipelas,  630 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
of  influenza,  860 
of  the  plague,  775 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  887 
of  relapsing  fever,  371 
of  typhus  fever,  343 
of  variola,  435 
on  cholera,  720 
proper,  for  vaccination,  477 
Seborrhcea,  following  erysipdas,  633 
Second  attack  of  ru^ola,  frequency  o(  568 

stage  of  pertussis,  840 
Seoondaiy  form  of  diphtheria^  671 
Segregation  of  lepers,  794 
Self-infection,  danger  of^  in  treating  diph- 
theria, 696 
prevention  of,  in  treating  diphtheria,  696 
Sensibility,  altered,  significance  of,  in  gen- 
eral diagnosis,  161 
modifications  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  279 
Sepsin,  971 
Septicaemia,  945 

complicating  erysipelas,  634 
distinguislied  from  pysemia,  978,  979 
lymphatica  of  puer|)eral  fever,  1011 
venosa,  1012 
Sequelae  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  819 
of  cholera,  735 
of  erysipelas,  633 

of  prave  form  of  the  plague,  780, 781 
of  influenza,  868 
of  relapsing  fever,  396 
of  rotheln,  587 
of  rubeola,  573 

treatment,  580 
of  scarlet  fever,  510 
of  vaccinia,  464 
of  variola,  445 
Serous  inflammation,  47 

inflammations  complicating  erysi  pelas,  634 
Severe  form  of  diphtheria,  symptoms,  668 
of  influenza,  treatment,  875 
of  typhus  fever,  354 
Sewerage,  213 

Sewer-  and  soil-pipes,  importance  of  posi- 
tion, 188 
Sewer-gas,  189 
diseases  produced  by,  190 
symptoms  due  to,  189 
Sewers,  characters  of  efficient,  224 
public,  224 
ventilation  of,  224 
Sewer-traps,  test  as  to  their  efficiency,  190 

varieties,  191 
Sex,  influence  of,  on  causation  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  802 
of  diphtheria,  680 
of  erysipelas,  630 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  620 
of  influenza,  860 
of  leprosy,  789 


Sex,  influence  of,  on  causation  of  pertussis, 
839 
of  the  plague,  775 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  880 
of  relapsing  fever,  371 
of  rotheln,  583 
of  variola,  436 
typhoid  fever,  243 
relation  of,  to  causation  of  rubeola,  563 
Silver  nitrate,  use  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  332 
Simon's  triangles,  437 
Simple  Continubd  Fbvbb,  231 
Definition,  231 
Synonyms,  231 
History,  231 
Etiology,  232 
Symptoms,  233 
Asthenic  form,  233 
Morbid  anatomy,  285 
Diagnosis,  234 
From  typhoid  fever,  234 
From  typhus  fever,  234 
From  relapsing  fever,  235 
From  tubercular  meningitis,  235 
Prognosis,  235 
Treatment,  236 
Simple  form  of  yellow  fever,  treatment,  649 
Singultus  in  pyaemia,  975 
in  septicaemia,  977 

signincance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  158 
Skin,  alterations  in  sensibility  of,  in  cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis,  808 
anaesthesia  of,  in  beriberi,  1039 
appearance  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  273 
character  of  lesions  in  erysipelas,  631 
chronic  diseases  of,  following  rubeola,  574 
color  of,  in  cholera,  737 
condition  of,  in  cholera,  736 
in  influenza,  866 
in  septicaemia,  977 
coolness  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 

treatment,  831 
diseases  of,  complicating  vaccination,  471 
effects  ou  course  of  erysipelas,  634 
following  vaccination,  471 
disorders  of,  complicating  rubeola,  570 
eruptions  of,  complicating  cholera,  735 

in  pyaemia,  974 
erysipelas  of,  migration,  632 
hypenesthesia  of,  in  typhus  fever,  352 
lesions  of,  in  erysipelas,  635 
course  of,  631 
in  leprosy,  791 
in  remittent  fever,  603 
in  rubeola,  575 
morbid  anatomy  of  lesions  oi,  in  variola, 

446 
odor  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  273 

in  typhus  fever,  352 
significance  of  color  of,  in  general  diag- 
nosis, 159 
swelling  of,  in  erysipelas,  632 
Skunk-bites  as  cause  of  rabies  and  hydro- 
phobia, 889 
Slaking  lime,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  703 
Sleep,  danger  of  prolonged,  in  nasal  diph- 
theria, 712 
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Sleepleesnesb  in   idiopathic  parodtis,  treat- 
ment, 625 
Sniall-pox,  434 
black,  442 

freedom  of  liability  to,  from  race-protec- 
tion,  180 
Sodium  benzoate,  use  of,  in  pertussis,  847 
chloride,  venoas  injection  of,  in  cholera, 

762,768 
hyposulphite,  use  of,  in  relapsing  fever, 

428 
salicylate,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  707 
in  puerperal  fever,  1032 
in  scarlet  fever,  543 
in  typhoid  fever,  330 
sulpho-carbolate  as  a  prophylactic  in  scar- 
let fever,  537 
Softening,  cerebral,  from  embolism,  65 

mucous,  82 
Soil,  character  of,  as  cause  of  disease,  187 
composition  of,  18/ 
diminished  dryness  of,  a  cause  of  phthisis, 

187 
draiiiuge  o^  for  prevention  of  anthrax, 
937 
of  disease,  226 
examination,  188 
filtering  power,  187 
humidity  of,  as  a  cause  of  cholera,  722 
Soils,  alkaline,  relation  of,  to  causation  of 

anthrax,  930 
Soil-pipes,  importance  of  position  of,  188 
tests  as  to  their  efficiency,  190 
ventilation  of,  189 
Solitary  glands,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid  fever, 

'261  . 

Spasm  of  pharyngeal  and  respiratory  mus- 
cles in  hydrophobia,  899 
Special  senses,  perversion  of,  in  relapsing 
fever,  386 
in  typhus  fever,  349 
Specific  origin  of  anthrax,  720, 726 
of  cholera,  727 
of  glanders,  911 
of  rotheln,  583 
of  yellow  fever,  640 
Speech,  impairment  of,  following  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  820 
Spinal  cord,   lesions  of,  in    oerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  823 
marrow,  l&sions  of,  in  cholera,  746 
rigidity  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  809 
Spinllum,  142 

of  relapsing  fever,  373 
Spleen,  condition  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  391 
enlargement  of,  in  pyaemia,  976 
lesions  of,  in  anthrax  in  animals,  935 
in  man,  942 
in  cholera,  746 
in  diphtheria,  687 
in  glanders,  922 
in  hydrophobia,  903 
in  pviemia,  969 
in  relapsing  fever,  416 
in  remittent  fever,  602 
in  Hepticaemia,  972 
in  typhoid  fever,  264 


Spleen,  lesions  of,  in  tophus  fever,  357 

rupture  of,  in  relapsing  fever,  403 
Spontaneous  cow-pox,  4S$ 
origin  of  pyaemia,  959 
of  typhoid  fever,  254 
Stages  of  yellow  fever,  645 
Standards  of  purity  of  water,  184 
Starvation  and  over-crowding  as  causes  of 

relapsing  fever,  370 
Steam,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  701 
Sthenic  inflammation,  46 
Stimulants,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  695 
in  relapsing  fever,  431 
in  rubeola,  580 
in  variola,  453 
Stomach,  lesions  of,  in  cholera,  743 

state  of,  in  remittent  fever,  602 
Stools,  as  a  medium  of  disseminating  typhoid 
fever,  249 
character  of,  in  cholera,  739 
in  pyaemia,  976 
in  typhoid  fever,  287 
in  typho-malarial  fever,  necessity  of  dis- 
infecting, 619 
necessity  of  disinfection  in  prevention  of 

typhoid  fever,  321 
significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  163 
Stranismus  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  810 
Straw-fungus,  relation  o(  to  rubeola,  558 
Strychnia,  use  of,  in  diphtheritic  paralyns, 
713 
in  dry  beribeH,  1043 
Stupor  in  typhoid  fever,  treatment^  334 

in  tophus  fever,  treatment,  366 
Subsoil -water,  level  of,  188 
Sudamina  in  typhoid  fever,  274 

in  typhus  fever,  352 
Sulphites  and  hyposulphites,  use  o^  in  py- 
aemia, 982 
in  septicaemia.  983 
Sulphur,  use  of,  in  diphtheria,  709 
Summer  heats,  relation  of,  to  causation  of 

rabies  and  hydrophobia,  887 
Suppuration   in  idiopathic  parotitis,  treat- 
ment, 625 
influence  of  minute  organisms  in  produo- 
tion  of,  144 
Suppurative  stap^  of  variola,  439 
Surgical  scarlatina,  495 

treatment  of  erysipelas,  638 
Swelling  of  parotid  glands  in  cerebnHipinaJ 

meningitis,  814 
Swellings,  significance  of,  in  diagnosis,  159 
Sweating  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  593 
of  intermittent  fever,  treatment,  597 
Symptomatic  parotitis,  625 
Symptomatology,  general,  148 
Symptoms  at  aecline  of  eruptive  stage  of 
rubeola,  567 
constitutional,  of  vaccinia,  459 
due  to  sewer-^as,  189 
general,  of  idiopathic  parotitis,  623 
of  anaesthetic  form  of  leprosy,  791 
of  tubercular  form  of  leprosy,  790 
•    of  confluent  small-pox,  441 
local,  of  anthrax,  935,  940 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  621 
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Rymptoms,  local,  of  anattthetic  form  of  lep- 
rosy, 790 

of  glanders,  914,  915.  921 

of  tubercular  form  of  ieproej,  789 
nervous,  in  mild  scarlet  fever,  603 

in  typhus  fever,  348 
special,  in  typhus  fever,  347 
of  anthrax  in  animals,  934 

in  man,  940 

angina,  941 

intestinaiis,  941 
of  malignant  anthrax,  940 
of  beriberi,  1039 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  806 
of  cholera,  731 
of  comatose  form  of  pernicious  malarial 

fever,  608 
of  dengue,  884 
of  diphtheria,  667 

of  endometritis  and  endocolpitis  of  puer- 
peral fever,  1005 
of  erysipelas,  631 
of  glanoers  in  horses,  914 

in  man,  920 
of  hydrophobia,  in  man,  898 
of  influenza,  865 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  621 
of  intermittent  fever,  592 
of  gangrene  foudroyante,  977 
of  general  peritonitis  of  puerperal  fever, 

1010  , 

of  leprosy,  789 

of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  507 
of  para-  and  perimetritis  in  puerperal  fe- 
ver. 1006 
of  pertussis,  840 
of  the  plague,  777 
of  puerperal  fever,  1004 
of  pyiemia,  972 

of  rabies  and  hydrophobia  in  dogs,  896 
of  relating  fever,  374 
of  remittt'nt  fever,  599 
of  rotheln,  585 
of  rubeola,  563 
of  scarlet  fever,  502 
of  septicemia,  976 

lyrophatica  of  puerperal  fever,  1011 

venosa  of  puerperal  fever,  1012 
of  simple  continue<l  fever,  233 
of  symptomatic  parotitis,  626 
of  typho-malarial  fever,  615 
of  typhoid  fever,  268 
of  typhus  fever,  346 
of  vaccinia,  458 
of  varicella,  481 
of  variola,  436 
of  varioloid,  443 
of  yelU»w  fever,  644 
Synonyms  of  anthrax,  926 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitiB,  796 
of  cholera,  715 
of  dengue,  879 
of  diphtheria,  656 
of  erysipelas,  629 
of  glanders,  909 
of  influenza,  851 
of  leprosy,  785 


Synonyms  of  the  plague,  77 1 

of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  886 

of  relapsing  fever,  369 

of  rStheln,  582 

of  rubeola,  667 

of  simple  continued  fever,  231 

of  typhoid  fever,  237 

of  typhus  fever,  338 

of  vaccinia,  455 

of  vaccination,  465 

of  varicella,  481 

of  variola,  434 

of  yellow  fever,  640 
Syphilis,  complicating  vaccination,  469 
modes  of  preventing,  470 
treatment  of,  471 

constitutional,  hereditary  nature  of,  127 

T. 

Tftches  bleuAtres  in  typhoid  fever,  275 

in  typhus  fever,  352 
Tamier's  maternity  pavilions  for  prevention 

of  puerperal  fever,  1028 
Taste,  modifications  of^  in  typhoid  fever,  280 
significance  of  modification,  in  general  di- 
agnosis, 162 
Technics  of  vaccination,  472 
Teeth,  significance  of  condition,  in  diagno- 
sis, 152 
Temperature  in  anthrax  in  man,  940 
at  decline  of  eruptive  stage  of  rulx^iia,  567 
elevated,  infiuence  o(  in  origin  and  spread 

of  cholera,  720 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  816 
in  cholera,  736 
in  dengue,  881 

in  eruptive  stage  of  rubeola,  666 
in  erysipelas,  633 
in  fevers,  38-40 
in  general  peritonitis  of  puerperal  fever, 

1010 
in  idiopathic  parotitis,  623 
in  influenza,  864 
in  malignant  scarlet  fever,  507 
in  mild  scarlet  fever,  606 
in   para-  and   perimetritis  in   puerperal 

fever,  1006 
in  prodromal  stage  of  rubeola,  664 
in  pyseraia,  974 
in  relapsing  fever,  378, 882 
in  remittent  fever,  599 
in  rotheln,  687 
in  septicemia,  977 

venoea  of  puerperal  fever,  1012 
in  tjrphoid  fever,  280 
in  tjrphus  fever,  349 

significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  158 
respiration  and  pulse,  relations  of,  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  386 
Tenderness,  muscular,  in  beriberi,  1039 
Teratoid  tumors,  124 
Test,  peppermint,  for  defects  in  plumbing, 

198 
Tests  as  to  efiiciency  of  soil-pipes,  190 
The  plague,  771 
Thermometer,  use  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  284 
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Thint  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  814 
in  rabies  and  li  jdrophobia,  899 
in  relapsing  fever,  3S9 
in  typhoid  fever,  286 
in  typhus  fever,  350 

treatment,  367 
significance  of,  in  general  diagnosiB,  162 
treatment  of,  in  cholera,  770 
Throat    symptoms,    complicating     scarlet 

fever,  511 
Thoracic  duct,  obstruction  of,  sa  cause  of 

dropsy,  69. 
Thrombi,  action  of,  in  production  of  meta- 
static abscesses  in  pyemia,  965 
calcification  of,  60,  89 
in  uterine  pelvic  veins,  989 
growth  of,  m  puerperal  fever,  989 
Thrombosis,  56 
relation  of,  to  cauimtion  of  pyaemia,  957 
and  embolism,  56 
causes,  57 
symptoms,  66 
in  relapsing  fever,  402 
in  typhoid  fever,  treatment,  335 
Thrombus,  56 
Calcification^  60,  88 
Characteristics,  59 
Changes,  60 
Composition,  56 

Distinguished  from  thrombosis,  56 
From  compression,  58 
From  death  of  leucocytes,  57 
From  dilatation,  58 
From  marasmus,  59 
From  traumatism,  58 
Mechanical  efifects,  62 
Oreanization,  60 
Softening,  61 
Varieties,  57,  58 
Tongue,  condition  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 813 
in  dengue,  881 
in  erysipelas,  633 
in  idiopathic  parotitis,  622 
in  mild  scarlet  fever,  504 
in  typhus  fever,  350 
in  yellow  fever,  644 
state  of,  in  pyaemia,  975 
in  relaping  fever,  389 
in  remittent  fever,  600 
in  septicaemia,  977 
in  typhoid  fever,  285 
signification  of  state  of,  in  diagnosis,  152 
Tracheal  diphtheria,  prognosis  of;  692 
Tracliea,  formation  of   diphtlieritic  mem- 
brane in,  671 
Tracheotomy  in   diphtheria,  prognosis  of, 

692 
Transmission  of  cholera,  721, 723 

of  variola,  435 
Transudation,  68 
causes,  69 
mechanism,  68 
Traps,  ventilation,  221 
Traumatic  fever,  relation  of,  to  septicaemia, 
961 
fevers,  37 


Treatment  of  anthrax  in  animals,  988 

in  man,  943 
preventive,  of  anthrax,  936,  943 
of  beriberi,  1042 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitiii,  829 
of  cholera,  759 
of  dengue,  885 
of  diphtheria,  694 

general,  importance  o(  in  diphtheria,  695 
of  erysipelas,  636 
of  idiopathic  parotitis,  624 
local,  of  idiopathic  parotitis,  625 
of  intermittent  fever,  594 
of  leprosy,  793 
local,  of  leprosy,  794 
of  comatose  form  of  pemicioas  malarial 

fever,  609 
of  glanders  in  horse,  918 

in  man,  924 

preventive,  in  horse,  919 
in  man,  925 
of  influenza,  873 
of  pertussis,  844 
of  the  plague,  782 
of  puerperal  fever,  1028 
of  septicaemia,  983 
of  pyaemia,  979 
of  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  903 

preventive,  903 
of  relaping  fever,  426-433 
of  remittent  fever,  603 
of  rotheln,  587 
of  rubeola,  578 
hygienic,  of  rubeola,  579 
preventive,  of  rubeola,  578 
of  scarlet  fever,  536 
of  septicaemia,  982 
of  simple  continued  fever,  236 
of  symptomatic  parotitis,  627 
local,  of  symptomatic  parotitis,  628 
of  typhoid  fever,  320 
of  ty])ho-malarial  fever,  618 
of  typhus  fever,  361 
of  variola,  451 
hygienic,  of  variola,  451 
of  variola^  preventive,  451 
of  varioloid,  451 
of  yellow  fever,  649 
Treeak  farook,  use  of,  in  wet  beriberi,  1042 

TUBEBCfLE,  94 

Calcification,  96 

Cheesy  degeneration,  96 

Fibrous  transformation,  96 

Histology,  95 

Horn-like  change,  96 

Infectious  origin,  97 

Inoculability,  97 

Miliary  and    gray,   cause    of  infectioiui 
qualities,  99 

Origin  of,  from  absorption  of  cheesy  prod- 
ucts, 97 
Tubercular  form  of  leprosy,  789 
Tuberculosis,  94 

ikcilli  of,  99,  100  et  teq. 

Di.*4semination,  103 

Hereditary  nature,  101 

Primary  seat,  104 
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TuBERCULOfiU — Belation  of,  to  pearly  dis- 
temper, 09 
to  scrofula,  101 
Tuberculosis,  acute    miliary,  complicating 
rubeola,  672 
chronic  pulmonaiy,  following  rubeola,  573 
general  miliary,  following  relapsing  fever, 
404 
following  rubeola^  574 
relation  of,  to  pearly  alstemper,  99 
to  scrofula,  96,  101 
TUMOBS,  105 

Method  of  origin,  106 
Cohnheim's  theory  of  origin,  106 
Influence  of  irritants  in  producing,  108 
Growth,  109 
concentric,  109 
continuous,  109 
eccentric,  109 
influence  of  seat,  109 
rapidity,  109 
Primary,  110,  111 
Secondax^,  110,  112 
Metastasis,  110 
Multiple,  110 
Recurrence,  110 
Transplantation,  110 
Embolic  nature,  112 
Chanses  occurring,  113 

inflammatory,  113 
Anal()gy  of  structure  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, 113 
Benignant,  114 
Cachexia,  114 

Malignant,  114  • 

Resemblance  o(  to  normal  tissae  of  body, 

115 
Histoid^  116 
Organoid,  116 

Relation  of,  to  each  other,  117 
Connective  tissue,  118,  122 
Cystic,  115, 116,  121 
Influence  of  age  upon  development,  119 
Classification,  114,  121 
Infective  group,  120,  124 
Epithelial  group,  123 
Congenital,  124 
Turpentine  inhalations  in  diphtheria,  704 
stupes,  use  of,  in  puerperal  fever,  1032 
use  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  326 
Tympanites  in  remittent  fever,  treatment, 
605 
in  typhoid  fever,  286 

treatment  of,  332 
in  typho-malarial  fever,  treatment,  619 
in  typhus  fever,  350 
Tympanum,  paracentesis  of,  in  scarlet  fever, 

548 
Types  of  oerebro-spinal  meningitis,  804 
of  intermittent  fever,  594 
of  scarlet  fever,  494 
of  varioloid,  444 
Ttfboid  Fever,  237 
Synonyms,  237 
Definitiona,  237 
History,  238 
Geographical  dbtribotion,  241 


Typhoid  Fever— Etiology,  242 
Predisposing  causes,  242 
Age,  influence  of,  242 
Sex,  influence  of,  243 
Occupation,  influence  of,  244 
Change  of  residence,  influence  of,  244 
Idiosyncrasy,  influence  of,  245 
^      Depressing  emotions,  influence  of,  245 
Intemperance,  influence  of,  245 
Previous  ill-health,  influence  of,  245 
Season,  influence  of,  245 
Elevated  temperature,  influence  of,  246 
Rise  and  fall  of  subsoil- water,  influence 

of,  247 
Exciting  causes,  248 
Contagiousness,  248 
Dissemination,  249 

Cases  illustrating  modes  of  dissemina- 
tion, 250 
Dissemination   of,    by  drinking-water, 
248 

By  stools,  249 

By  milk,  252 

By  atmosphere,  252 

By  bed-linen,  etc.,  258 

By  polluted  soil,  253 

By  putrefied  flesh,  257 
Spontaneous  origin.  254 
Duration  of  virulence  of  germs,  256 
Bacillus  typhosus,  258 
Incubation  period,  259 
Morbid  anatomy,  260 
Lesions  peculiar  to,  261 
Changes  in  Peyer's  patches,  261 

Solitary  glands,  261 
Softening  of  Peyer^s  patches  and  soli- 
tary glands,  263 
Cicatrization  of   Pever's   patches   and 

solitary  glands,  263 
Changes  in  caecum  and  colon,  263 

Spleen,  264 

Aodominal  glands,  264 
Lesions  not  peculiar  to,  265 
Changes  in  liver  and  gall-bladder,  265 

Pharynx  and  oesophagus,  265 

Larynx  and  lungs,  266 

Brain  an<l  membranes,  266 

Musclar,  267 

Heart  and  blood-vessels,  267 

Blood,  268 

Salivary  glands,  268 

Kidneys,  268 
Symptoms,  268 

Clmical  description,  268 
Physiognomy,  272 
Epistaxis,  273 
Condition  of  skin,  273 

Odor,  273 

Eruption,  273 

Sudamina,  274 

TOches  bleuatres,  275 
Condition  of  hair  and  nails,  275 

Pulse,  275 
Heart-sounds,  276 
Respiration,  276 
Frequency  of  bronchitis,  277 
Mental  condition.  277 
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Typhoid  Feveb— Syniptoms:   Headache, 
277 
Deliriam,  278 
Muscular  spasm,  279 

tremor,  279 
Modifications  of  sensibility,  279 

Hearing,  280 

Vision,  280 

Taste,  280 
Temperature,  280 
State  of  tongue,  285 

Fauces,  286 
Nausea  and  yomiting,  286 
Anorexia,  286 
Thirat  285 
Gurgling,  286 

Meteorism  or  tympanites,  286 
Diarrhoea,  287 
Character  of  stools,  287 
Intestinal  hemorrhage,  287 

frequency,  288 

causes,  288 

importance,  288 
Intestinal  perforation,  289 

frequency,  290 

causes,  290 

date  of  appearance,  290 

importance,  289 
Condition  of  urine,  291 

amount  of  solids,  291 

presence  of  albumen.  292 
Complications  and  sequelae,  292 
Complicated  by  pyaemia,  294 

Larynntis,  294 
Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  294 

Pleurisy,  294 

Jaundice,  295 

Peritonitis,  295 

Catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion of  fauces,  295 

Parotid  swelling.  296 

Menstrual  disoraera,  296 

Pregnancy,  296 

Suppuration  of  Bartholini's  glands, 
296 

Periostitis,  297 

(Edema,  297 

Bed-sores,  297 
Followed  by  impaired  intellect,  292 

Perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  292 

Paralysis  and  chorea,  293 

Cardiac  degeneration,  293 

Arterial  thrombosis,  293 

Venous  thrombosis,  294 

Gangrene  of  vulva  and  vagina,  293 

Hepatic  abscess,  295 

Tendency  to  stoutness,  298 
Varieties  of,  298 
Abortive  form,  298 
Latent  form,  300 
In  children,  301 
In  aged  persons,  302 
.   Kelapses  in,  302 
frequency,  302 
course,  303 
cases  illustrating,  304 
causes,  808 


Ttphoix)  Fkyeb— Duration,  310 
Diagnosis,  311 
From  typhus,  311 
From  influenza,  312 
From  relapsing  feyer,  312 
From  epidemic  oerebro-spinal  menin* 

giiia,  313 
From  simple  continued  fever,  313 
From  remittent  fever,  312 
From  the  eruptive  fevers,  313 
From  acute  tuberculosis,  313 
From  trichinosis,  314 
From  the  specific  inflammations,  314 
From  acute  tubercular  meningitis,  314 
Prognosis,  314 
Symptoms  indicating  unfavorable,  814 

favorable,  316 
Influence  of  hyperpyrexia  upon,  314 

Nervous  symptoms,  316 

Heart  symptoms,  316 

Condition  of  pulse,  316 

Abdominal  symptoms  upon,  316 
Mortality,  316 
Tables  showing,  317,  318 
Influence  of  season,  318 

Sex,  319 

Age,  319 

Treatment,  319 

Habits,  320 

Social  condition,  320 

Becent  residence,  320 

Corpulence,  320 

Organic  disease,  320 

Childhood,  320 
Treatment,  320 
Preventive,  321 
Necessity  of  proper  drainage  in  preren* 

tion,  321 
Disinfection  of  stools,  321 
Hygienic,  322 
Importance  of  ventilation,  323 

administering  water,  326 
Diet,  323 
Mild  cases,  326 
Hyperpyrexia,  327 

by  cold  baths,  327-329 
Typho-malarial  form,  331 
Vomiting,  331 
Diarrhoea,  331 
Tympanites,  332 
Intestinal  hemorrhage,  332 

perforation,  333 
Constipation,  333 
Headache,  334 
Insomnia,  334 
Stupor,  834 
Delirium,  334 
Albuminuria,  334 
CompIicatioDH,  335 
Epistaxis,  335 
Pneumonia,  335 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs,  335 
Tnrombosis  and  embolism,  885 
Bedsores,  335 
(>)nvalescence,  335 
Use  of  alcohol,  324 

Digitalis,^330 
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Typhoip  Fstsr — Treatmenl :  Use  of  euc&- 
Ivptus,  331 
Quinia,  330 
Silver  nitriite,  332 
Sodium  salicylate,  330 
Turpentine,  326 
Specific,  336 
By  calomel,  336 
By  iodine,  336,  337 
^        Use  of  tliermometer,  284 
Typhoidal  ioflammation,  47 
Typlioid  state  of  cholera,  734 

following  variola,  445 
Ttpho-Mai^hial  FsvEitfl,  614 
Definition,  614 
Frequency,  616 
Symptoms,  615 
Diagnosis,  616 
Prognosis,  616 
Mortality,  616 
relative  mortality  of  white  and  black 
races,  616 
Treatment,  618 
Of  typhoidal  element,  618 
Of  malarial  element,  618 
Use  of  quinia,  618 
Depurative  treatment,  618 
Necessity  of  disinfection  of  stools,  619 
Of  tympanites,  619 
Of  insomnia,  619 
Diet,  619 
Typho-malarial  form  of  typhoid  fever,  treat- 
ment, 331 
Ttphub  Fkver,  338 
Synonyms,  338 
History,  338 

Etiology — Predisposing  causes,  341 
Over-crowding  as  a  cause,  341 
Age,  influence  of,  342 
Debility  and  fati^ie,  influence  of,  342 
Mental  and  physical  overwork,  342 
Intemperance,  342 
Poverty,  342 

Barometric    and   thermometric   varia- 
tions, 343 
Season,  343 
Occupation,  343 

Individual  susceptibility  to,  343 
Exciting  causes,  343 
Contagiousness,  343 
Nature  of  contagion,  343 
Modes  of  transmission  of  contagion,  844 
CJommunication  of,  by  fomites,  345 
Period  of  contagiousness^  345 
Spontaneous  origin,  345 
Penod  of  incubation,  346 
Symptoms — Clinical  description,  346 
Special  symptoms,  347 
Prostration,  348 
Nervous  symptoms,  348 
Appearance  of  face,  348 
Intellectual  condition,  348 
Headache,  348 
Delirium,  348 
Wakefulness,  349 
Coma  vigil,  349 
Perversion  of  special  senses,  349 

Vol.  I.— «9 


Ttphus   Few  KB.  —  Symptoms :    Muscnlar 
tremor,  349 
Temperature,  349 
Couclition  of  tongue,  350 
Anorexia,  350 
Thiwt,  350 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  350 
Condition  of  bowels,  350 
Tympanites,  350 
,    Gkiigling,  350 
Eruption^  351 
Duration  of  eruption,  351 
T&ches  bleutXtres,  352 
Sudamina,  352 
Hypertestliesia  of  skin,  352 
Odor,  352 
Condition  of  pulse,  351 

of  heart,  351 
Respiration,  352 
Pneumonia,  353,  355 
Bronchitis,  353,  355 
Odor  of  breath,  353 
Hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs,  358 
Changes  in  urine,  853 
Varieties  of,  353 
l^Illd  form,  354 
Severe  form,  354 
Ataxic  form,  354 
Adynamic  form,  354 
Ataxo-adynamic  form,  354 
Inflammatory  form,  354 
Walking  form,  354 
Abortive  form,  354 
Complications  and  sequelae,  354 
Complicated  by  erysipelas,  355 

Cardiac  degeneration,  355 

Bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  353,  855 

Pleurisy,  355 

Albuminuria,  355 

Bed-sores,  355 

Scurvy,  355 

Dysentery,  355 

Jaundice,  356 

Parotitis,  356 

Serous  inflammations,  356 

Pyemia,  356 

Disorders  of  menstruation,  356 

Miscarriage,  356 
Followed  by  pulmonary  gangrene  ftod 
phthisis,  355 
Morbid  anatomy,  356 
Alteration  of  blood,  356 
Changes  in  respiratory  organs,  356 

Heart  and  membranes,  357 

Liver  and  kidneys,  357 

Spleen,  357 

Intestinal  tract,  357 

Brain  and  membranes,  358 
Diagnosis,  358 
From  typhoid  fever,  358 
From  meningitis,  358 
From  measles,  358 
From  Irphoid  pneumonia,  359 
From  aelirinm  tremens,  359 
From  piu-pnra,  359 
P^gnosis  of,  359 
Svmptoms  indicating  &vorable,  360 
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Typhub    Fever — PrognosiB:    Symptoms 
indicating  unfavorable,  360 
Influence  of  age,  3o9 

8ex,  369 

Former  liabiLs,  359 

Convalescence  from  previous  illness, 
359 

Obesity,  369 

Mental  and  physical  overwork,  360 

Social  condition,  3G0 

Race,  360 
Mortality,  360 
Difierence  of,  in  hospital  and  private 
cascF,  361 
Treatment,  361 
Preventive,  361 
Necessity  of  isolation,  361 
Disinfection,  362 
Diet,  362 
Quantity    of    nourishment    necessary, 

363 
Futility  of  abortive  treatment,  363 
General  treatment,  364 
Mild  cases,  364 
Hyperpyrexia,  364 
By  cold  water,  3C4 
By  cold  baths,  364 
Mode  of  using  cold  batli,  364 
Prostration,  365 
Headache,  im 
Delirium,  366 
Insomnia,  366 
Stupor,  306 

Urinary  complications,  366 
Tliirat,  367 
Vomiting,  367 
Constipation,  367 
Parotitis,  367 

Pulmonary  complications,  367 
Use  of  alcohol  in,  366 

Opium  in,  366 

Quinia  in,  365 
Of  convalescence,  868 
Necessity  of  continuing  stimulants  dur- 
ing convalescence,  368 
Tyrosis,  79 

U. 

Ulceration,  complicating  vaccination,  468 
Ulcers,  complicating  cholera,  735 

following  the  plague,  781 
Umbilication   in   vaccinia,   mechanism    o( 
464 
in  varicella,  482 
in  variola,  438 
cause  of,  447 
Uremia  in  scarlet  fever,  530 
Urinary    complications    in    typhus    fever, 

treatment,  366 
Urine,  analysis  of,  importance   in  general 
diagnosis,  165 
condition  of,  in  cerebro-epinal  meningitis, 
814 
in  cholera,  739 
in  dengue,  881 
in  influenza,  866 


Urine,  condition  of,  in  mild  scarlet  few, 
506 
in  grave  form  of  the  plague,  779 
in  pertussis,  841 
in  pyaemia,  976 
in  relapsing  fever,  387 
in  remittent  fever,  602 
in  typhoid  fever,  291,  292 
in  yellow  fever,  644 
.  suppression  of,  complicating  relai«ing  f<v 
ver,  407 
in  cliolera,  treatment,  764 
in  yellow  fever,  treatment,  653 
Urination,  difficult,  significance  of,  in  diag^ 

nosis,  164 
Urobilin,  91 

Urticsiria,  complicating  diphtlieria,  674 
Uterus,  fixity  of,  in  para-  and  pcrimetritia 
of  puerperal  fever,  1007 
lesions  of,  in  septiopraia,  972 

V. 

Vacxinia,  455 
Definition,  455 
Svnonyms,  455 
riistory,  458 
Etiology,  458 
Nature,  455 
Variolous  origin,  457 
Meteorological   conditions  aa  a  cause^ 
458 
Symptoms,  458 
General  course,  458 
Constitutional,  459 
Development  of  pock,  459 
Date  of  appearance  of  pock,  459 
incrustation  of  pock,  460 
falling  oflT  of  crust,  460 
Description  of  cicatrix,  460 
Irregularities  in  course,  460 
Kaspberry  excrt«cence  of  pock.  461 
Lack  of  elevation  in  pock,  461 
Absence  of  a  constitutional  infection, 

460 
Bryce^s  test  for  determining  constitu- 
tional infection,  461 
Diphtheritic  pock,  463 
Oitarrhal  pock,  463 
Morbid  anatomv,  462 
Pock,  463 
Microspheres  and  vaccinala  of  Irmpfa, 

463 
Microscopical  characters  of  the  lymph, 

463 
Mechanism  of  umbilication,  464 
Composition  of  crust,  464 
Complications  and  sequclie,  464 
Vaccination,  46') 
Svnonyms,  465 
itistory  of,  465 
Protective  power  of,  461 
theories  regarding,  461 
duration  of,  468 
against  pertussis,  468 
Marson's  theory  of  multiple   inaertionai 
467 
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Vaocinatiok — Time  of  revaccination,  467 
Aif  a  means  of  destroying  ukvI,  408 
Complicatioiis,  468 
Simple  inflammatory,  468 
Complicated  by  dermuLitis,  4GS 
Treatment  of  dermatitis,  469 
Complicaie<I  by  lymphangitis  and  ade- 
nitis, 468 
By  ulcenilion  and  gangrene,  468 
''  Erysipelas,  469 

treatment,  469 
Complicated  by  syphilis,  469 

treatment,  471 
Modes  of   preventing  transmission  of 

syphilif*,  470 
Complicated  by  bkiu  diseases,  471 

by  eczema,  472 
Impetigo   contagiosa,  its   relations  to, 

472 
Followed  by  cutaneous  affections,  471 

by  eczema,  472 
Conveyance  of  constitutional  taiiits  in, 
471 
Technics  of.  472 
Varieties  of  virus,  472 
Primary  vaccine,  473 
Horse-pox  vaccine,  473 
Retro-vuccine,  473 
Bovine  vaccine,  473 
Variola  vaccine,  473 
So-called  points  of  superiority  of  hu- 
manized vaccine,  473 
Belative  merits  of  animal  and  human- 
ized vaccine,  473 
Advantages  of  animal  over  humanized 

virus,  476 
Forms  of  vaccine,  476 
Objections  to  use  of  crust,  476 
Use  of  dried  lymph,  477 
liquid  or  tube  lymph,  476 
Proper  Heasou,  477 

Age,  477 
Part  of  body  most  suitable  for,  477 
Modes  of  operating,  478 

applying  the  virus,  478 
Storage  and  preservation  of  viru8,  479 
Proper  time  of  collecting  lymph  for  stor- 
age, 479 
Proper  manner  of  trausporting,  480 
Vaccination,  neglect  of,  as  a  cause  of  vari- 
ola, 436 
Vaccine  virus,  varieties  of,  472 

use  of,  in  treatment  of  rabies  and  hy- 
drophobia, 907 
Vagina,  symptoms  of  diphtheria  of,  674 
Vaginal  injections,  use  of,  for  prevention  of 

puerperal  fever,  1025 
Variations,  barometric,  iniluence  of,  u{>on 

course  of  diseases,  134 
Varicella,  481 
Definition,  481 
Svnonyms,  481 
^tory,  481 
Etiology,  481 
Contagiousness,  481 
Symptoms,  481 

Period  of  incubation,  482 


Varicella — Symptoms:  General,  482 
Prodromal  stage,  482 
Eruption,  482 

Umbilication  of  eruption,  482 
Date  of  appearance  of  deHitcation,  482 
Frequency  of  scarring,  482 
Appearance  of  vesicles  on  mucous  mem- 
brane, 483 
Morbid  anatomy,  483 
Complications,  483 
Diagnosis,  483 

From  variola  and  varioloid,  484 
From  vaccinia,  484 
From  impetigo^  483 
contagiosum,  483 
From  eczema  pustulosum,  483 
Prognosis,  484 
Treatment,  486 
Varicella  Prur'ujOy  nature,  484 
Varieties  of  iKjriberi,  1039 
of  grease-traps,  221 
of  pernicious  malarial  fever,  606 
of  rubeola,  568 
of  sewer- traps,  191 
of  typhoid  fever,  298 
Vabiola,  434 
Detinitiou,  434 
Synonyms,  434 
History,  434 
Etiology,  435 

Contagiousness,  436 

Nature  of  contugium,  435 

Mode  of  entrance  of  contagium,  435 

Duration  of  activity  of  contagium,  436 

Period  of  greatest  activity  of  contagium, 

436 
Modea  of  transmission,  436 
Kace,  intiuence  of,  436 
Season,  iniluence  of.  436 
Sex,  iniluence  of,  436 
Neglect  of  vaccination  as  a  cause,  436 
Individual  idiosyncrasy,  436 
Protection  from,  by  previous  attacks,  43^ 
Effect  of  pre-existing  skin  disorders,  430 
Symptoms,  436 

Stage  of  incubation,  436 
Invasion,  436 
Variolous  rash,  437 
date  of  appearance,  437 
significance,  437 
Simon's  triangle,  437 
Stage  of  invasion,  438 
Eruptive  stage,  438 
Characters  of  eruption,  438 
Position  of  eruption,  438 
Stage  of  vesication,  438 
Umbilication,  438 
Maturation,  439 
Characters  of  mature  pock,  439 
Condition  of   patient   in    suppuration 

stage,  439 
Pustules  on  mucous  surfaces,  439 
Stage  of  desiccation,  439 
General,  during  desiccation,  440 
Secondary  fever,  439 
Dale  of  appearance  of  secondary  fever, 
430 
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Vabioul  —  Symptoms:   Oonflaent  Tariety, 
440 
Seat  of  lesion,  441 

Condition  of  mucous  surfaces  in  con- 
fluent, 441 
General  condition  in  confluent,  441 
Hemorrhagic  variety,  442 
First  form,  442 
Second  form,  443 
Lesions  of,  443 
Variolic  purpura,  442 
Complications  and  sequelae,  445 
Complicated  by  eye  diseases,  445 
£r3rsipelas,  445* 
Nasal  inflammation,  445 
Furuncles  and  abscesses,  445 
Muscular  paralysis  and  hemiplegic 

attacks,  445 
Laryngitis,  446 
Gangrene  of  genitalia,  446 
Followed  by  a  typhoid  state,  445 
Pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  446 
Cutaneous  lesions,  446 
Formation  of  papule,  446 

Vesicle,  446 
Cause  of  umbilication,  447 
Kepair  of  pock,  447 
Hemorrhagic  Tariety,  447 
Changes  of  viscera,  447 
Diagnosis,  447 
From  measles,  448 
From  scarlatina,  449 
From  pustular  skin  diseases,  449 
From  dermatitis  medicamentosa,  449 
From  syphiloderm,  449 
From  a'cneform  disease,  449 
From  typhoid  fever,  450 
From  typhus  fever,  450 
Prognosis,  450 
Symptoms  indicating  unfavorable,  450 
Influence  of  sudden   defervescence  of 
eruption,  450 
Pregnancy  and  childbed,  450 
P'atality  of,  in  the  un vaccinated.  450 
Influence  of  vaccination  after  iievelop- 
ment,  451 
Treatment,  451 
Preventive,  451 
Hygienic,  451 

Necessity  of  cleanliness,  454 
Invasion  stage,  452 
Eniption,  452 
Exdusion  of  sunlight  for  prevention  of 

pitting,  452 
Use  of  warm  baths,  453 
Hot  water  compresses,  453 
Stimulants,  454 
Hemorrhagic  form,  454 
Disposition    of  clothes    and    body  after 
death,  454 
Variola  of  vaccine,  473 
Variolic  purpura,  442 
Varioloid,  443 
Symptoms,  443 
Invasion  stage,  443 
Eruption,  4,i4 


VABioLOiD—Symptoms :  Types  of,  444 
Identity  with  variola,  444 
Treatment,  451 
Veins,  condition  of,  in  cholera,  737 
intcstxnal,  lesions  of,  in  cholera,  745 
jugular,  thrombi  of^  in  symptomatic  pazt^ 

liiiBj  626 
lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  967 
in  symptomatic  parotitis,  626 
Venesection  in  cholera,  764 
in  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  908 
in  relapsing  fever,  431 
futility  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  meoingicia, 
830 
VentiIiATIon,  177  el  te<f. 
Defects,  179 
Distribution  of  air,  180 
Estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  air,  178 
Insufficient,  evil  eflects,  181 
Importance  of,  in  treatment  of  t3rpboid 

fever,  323 
Methods  of  calculating  amount  of  air- 
supply,  179 
Modes  of  investigating  merits  of  a  plan, 

179 
Of  waste-pipes  in  drainage,  223 
Of  soil-pipes,  189 

Proper  size  of  flues  and  registers,  179 
Relation  of,  to  heating  apparatus,  180 
Varieties  of  ventilators,  180 
Velocity  of  air,  180 
Ventilators,  varieties,  180 
Venous  emlx>li.  63 

thrombosis,  following  typhoid  fever,  294 
Veratrum  viride,  use  of,  in  puerperal  fever, 
1033 
in  scarlet  fever,  643 
in  yellow  fever,  651 
Vertigo  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  812 
in  relapsing  fever,  384 
significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  158 
Vesication  in  variola,  438 
Vesicle  in  variola,  morbid  anatomy  of,  446 
Views,  earlier,  concerning  natnre  of  puer- 
peral fever,  990 
modem,  concerning  nature  of  puerperal 
fever,  992 
Virus  of  anthrax,  period  of  greatest  T]rti<- 
lence,  928 
of  rabies,  localization  of,  in  wound,  893 
of  vaccination,  varieties  of,  472 
vaccine,  manner  of  transporting,  480 
storage,  479 
Viscera,  lesions  of  abdominal,  in  the  plague, 
781 
in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  824 
in  erysipelas,  635 
in  variola,  447 
Vision,  modifications  of,  in  relapsing  fever, 
399 
in  typhoid  fever,  280 
Vital  statistics,  registration,  208 
Voice,  alteration  of,  in  diagnosis,  158 
Vomit,  character  of,  in  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, 813 
in  cholera,  738 
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Vomit,  character  of,  in  graye  form  of  the 

plague,  779 
Vomiting  during  intermitent  ferer   parox- 
ysm, 693 
in  cereDro-spinal  meningitis,  813 
in  cholera,  738 

treatment,  761 
in  diplitheria,  treatment,  694 
in  general  peritonitis  of  puerperal  feyer, 

1010 
in  mild  scarlet  feyer,  503 
in  para-  and  perimetritis   of   pnerperal 

fever,  1007 
in  pjaemia,  975 

in  remittent  fever,  treatment,  605 
in  rubeola,  treatment,  581 
in  septicaemia,  977 
in  typhoid  fever,  285 

treatment,  331 
in  typhus  fever,  350 

treatment,  367 
in  yellow  fever,  644 

treatment,  652 
significance  of,  in  general  diagnosis,  162 
Vulva,  symptoms  of  diphtheria,  674 

W. 

Wakefulness  in  relapsing  fever,  384 

in  typhus  fever,  349 
Walk,  significance  of,  in  diagnosis,  161 
Walking  form  of  typhus  fever,  354 

of  yellow  fever,  symptoms,  654 
Washstands,  stationnir.  dangers  from,  216 
Waste-pipes,  effects  of  large  Dore  in,  220 
leakage  in,  222 
tests  for,  222 
ventilation,  223 
Water,  collections  of,  effect   apon    public 
health,  187 
fear  of,  in  rabies  and  hydrophobia,  899 
height  of  subsoil,  influence  of,  on  preva- 
lence of  cholera,  722 
importance  of,  in  treatment  of  typhoid 

fever,  825 
impure,  microscopic  characten  of)  184 
aiarrhceal  affections  from,  182 
disease  from,  182 
chemical  examination  of,  183, 184 
valne  of  chemical  examination  of,  188, 
184 
impurity  of,  from  metallic  salts,  182 

irom  oj-^anisms,  184 
nature  of  impurities,  182 
polluted,  as  a  cause  of  diphtheria,  683 
stagnant^  production  of  malaria  by,  187 
standards  of  purity,  184 
subsoil,  level  of,  188 

supply,    contamination   of,   from  priyy* 
vaults,  192 
cess-poolfl,  192 
chloride  test  for  detecting  impurities  in, 
192 
tables  of  analyses,  184 
use  of,  in  diphtheria,  702 
Water-closets,  defects  of,  217 
location,  218 


Water-closets,  varieties,  191 

ventilation,  192,  217 
Waxy  degeneration,  84 
Welch  on  cause  of  oedema  of  lungs,  72 
Wet  form  of  beriberi,  symptoms,  1040  ' 

treatment,  1042 
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